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tier-  Ut\:&  a>  she  lifted  lt,  w>:ith  lUteiupled  **  Never  do!  ueyer  dn‘  he  declared, 

tib?  y W \vb(*r^g^tjadfe^ier  -udyi  Ids  errand, 

ived  by  * lueolhb'Ss  ' I hiihnet/'  ■ Why  inn  h grand  kg  h«*r  I'dUtjVy  ashcii  . 

'‘f';tiii!-(h  grandfather  iangbed  us  'he.  ‘ Vhvr»  >•  « In*  faJlno.  hr  one  thing 

>:;:i.Ttrlied  the  gw<w  '■  iy  .-op  e ord,  or  ! w <>,  M What  \iH%M  to  do  rk,b  if  '* 

*>  vrov  n.-.r  jp  I read  '.n'  nv.>  to-night  The  vicars  narrow  <:v-  opem-d  art  iris, 
•—ooe  ot  which  i:»  ran.,  the  other  hop. . bufche  only  pin,  Idv .ohjr eu<m  aopfliet  way  :' 

"TiiC  maid  is.iKii-of  ' ’ / " 

idb  toive  your  father^  tty  tins  June  he  M l aoi  *'  sim  dps  yv ■fek,  ipfieLJy  rcddeir 
held  her  iu>nd.  a ml  they  were  walking  in^  a OMUm-m  aher  for  her  f<»nv;mlin*>5i; 
toward  Hie  parish  i^ft  ;ihil  vVrHi^gp,  but  of  the  parish  riyglyter 

’ 1 begot  in  sr»y ■ tin. s’  niormng/' wrraiuh  vondmrrd  her  by  a day.  to  the  ungaiiant 
hithrr  eo'.hiiumai, . lightly , ;s‘  that  we  would  v i me  h * j »sr o » n u i. ; 4 re •. 

g«»  |p  the  '. vending . Nuxe  u was  rh  : bin,,-,  m*  one  could 

‘ * Wedding  d’  th«  .maid  i|iiarj^h  her,  by  nta^i^d  ::ib y’EU|^«i'dil  uot0  the  banuk 
voire  /ulf1  of  Scd^  surprise.  vvprr  read. 
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“I  will  read  them,  then,”  grandfather 
scornfully  replied.  And  seizing  a vagrant 
paper,  blank  of  writing  as  his  young 
bride  was  free  of  sin,  be  drawled  the  usual 
form,  exactly  imitating  the  clerk’s  sing- 
song, even  to  inarticulate  sighs,  vocal 
twists,  and  solemn  cough  when  done. 

“Well  read,”  the  vicar  softly  laughed, 
“but  hardly  lawful.” 

“ No!”  grandfather  flashed.  “ By  Eng- 
land's law  you  cannot  marry  us,  but  by 
God's  law  you  shall.” 

Nowadays  a man  would  take  his  maid 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Church.  There 
were  some  who  did  such  things  then,  but 
Old  Captain,  fiercely  careless  as  he  always 
was  of  men's  opinions,  was  tremendous 
stickler  for  God's  things.  “What  are 
you.”  he  continued,  hotly,  “God's  priest 
or  England's?  Or  do  you  part  yourself 
to  each?  If  so,  that  which  belongs  to 
God,  stand  up  and  marry  us!”  It  was 
awful  politics,  and  doubtful  theology,  but 
grandfather  was  so  big  and  threatening, 
the  scared  vicar  obeyed,  spared  the  regis- 
tering, grandfather  saying  what  God  had 
joined  would  not  be  tighter  for  that  ar- 
ticle. 

Every  wedding  has  a journey,  if  no 
farther  than  across  the  road;  but  grand- 
father had  planned  a longer,  gayly  ex- 
ploited now  to  the  bride  of  a quarter- 
hour,  as  he  led  her  down  the  quiet  street 
toward  the  docks. 

The  Sally , loaded  and  full  manned, 
had  dropped  half-way  down  the  harbor 
early  in  the  evening,  and  only  waited 
the  return  of  her  new  captain,  who  was 
having  a last  interview  with  the  ship- 
owner, before  she  hove  anchor  and  put  to 
sea.  A single  boat  bobbed  up  and  down 
in  the  restless  water  of  the  slip.  It  was 
the  captain's  gig,  and  without  a moment's 
hesitation  grandfather  set  his  wife  in  the 
stern,  and  jumping  in  himself,  ordered 
the  two  sailors  in  charge  to  pull  away. 
One  of  them  was  the  graybeard  of  the 
inn, grandfather's  favorite  man,  the  other, 
a new  man,  just  from  drinking  bout;  and 
they  obeyed  without  question,  Graybeard 
blinking  solemnly  at  the  stars  as  he  sway- 
ed back  and  forth  upon  his  oar,  the  new 
man  disconsolately  grumbling  at  the  dry- 
ness of  the  sea. 

The  dim-lit  town,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional song  and  boatman's  whistle,  was 
still  hs  midnight  ought  to  be.  Stars 
flecked  the  water  with  their  waving  im- 
ages, and  across  the  hills  a soft  wind 


idled,  damp  with  dew,  and  smelling  of 
the  earth.  A sob  or  two,  stopped  by  as 
many  kisses,  was  all  either  sailor  heard 
in  their  quick  row  to  the  Sally.  Under 
her  side,  grandfather  ordered  oars  up,  and 
line,  and  a moment  later  all  were  on  the 
deck. 

“Now,  my  hearties,  get  your  anchor!” 
was  his  first  command.  “ If  any  man 
see  wrong  in  that,”  he  harshly  laughed, 
at  their  doubtful  looks,  “he  may  swim 
ashore  for  better.” 

“Are  you  the  Sally's  captain,  sir?”  the 
new  mate,  grandfather's  old  second,  ven- 
tured, with  humble  twitch  of  forelock. 

“ Ay,”  grandfather  replied;  “she’s  my 
wife’s  dowry.”  And  he  laughed  again, 
this  time,  softly,  to  the  little  woman 
shrinking  on  his  arm.  “ Now  get  away, 
my  boys!  Grog  all  round  to  the  bride's 
health,  if  we  pass  the  outer  light  in  an 
hour;  if  we  don't,”  and  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  at  two  dim  figures  coming 
slowly  down  the  dock,  “ the  devil!” 

Every  man  saw  as  much  as  he,  but, 
without  another  word,  fell  into  the  ven- 
ture, and  hove  at  the  anchor  with  such 
hearty  will  that,  by  the  time  Old  Captain 
returned  from  showing  his  lady  to  her 
cabin,  it  was  up  and  fast,  and  the  Sally 
sliding  out  of  port  in  full  sails,  to  the 
mad  astonishment  of  the  day-old  captain 
and  the  ship-owner  on  the  wharf.  They 
crossed  the  bar  by  the  half,  and  inside  the 
hour  drank  in  the  light-house  gleam  to 
the  captain's  bride,  to  him.  and  to  the 
voyage.  Next  day  the  last  cape  dropped 
into  the  sea.  They  had  good  weather, 
and  no  barm;  and  in  four  weeks,  their 
honey -moon,  the  Sally  tied  up  in  Boston 
Harbor. 

Boston  had  been  the  original  destina- 
tion of  the  Sally.  Old  Captain  never 
thought  of  other  port.  He  may  have  felt 
doing  the  very  thing  he  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  safest  escape;  or  self-con- 
fidence made  him  think  he  could  carry 
any  venture  through ; or  he  did  it  in  sheer 
delight  of  madcap  adventure;  or,  with  the 
great  simplicity  of  such  men,  he  did  not 
realize  that  anything  had  happened  to 
change  original  plans.  Going  to  Boston 
certainly  deceived  the  ship-owner;  it  also 
simplified  Old  Captain's  business,  his 
apparently  straight  papers  arousing  no 
suspicion  in  port  officers  or  consignees. 
He  delivered  his  cargo,  as  he  had  others 
to  the  same  parties,  taking  moneys  there- 
for as  always,  and  accepting  the  usual 
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^ — 'more  profuse  this  tibiy,  m Vimt  and  sea  together  ; but  tlie 
honor  vd  ‘ten  vxt.u*.  chinked  w 'a l l<* . Iiudc.  -siulVi*  from  the 

c mm-h  of  ‘Mu  mo.  n huh  -%vas  snug  yW/jy,  and  limns  pd»*d  with  mw- 
being  ^vnUsj  'by  litrVcifUtivuuiry  .soldiers/  skiU$, .helped  by  great  -lip#,  In  u$  vude- 
andhumied  let  go t i iv nr,  Obi  Caplaiit  dij*-  throated  fdbntimy^  k?pt  ihvm- tfwnu  gray 
m,, moduli the  crew  y&tli  double  bight  and  day  HnWd  vrhti  such  c.om- 

parv0SMte .of  Uvom  eori^emirig  to  so  tame  fort,  iu  the  dim  Ityrhtof  those  edd  f axiom* - 
a vv-nbirv.  ami  refitting;  f*u*  *mnuer  trip  ed  nights,  that  gave  the  ttV*--  a rimuc*'  0* 
and  cmigruinm,  suded  again.  trowed  by  a rosy -padii  a tfheek  and  )Ht  the  room 
liundino'  ?*f  those  sjxriu  of  whom  corner  for  'it&jgeiii'ltf  ghost.  Mig  two  would 

America  is  uhvayn'  dver-fuil.  and  passed  sit,  mid  softly  talk  of  those  common  things 

io**vd  n ub  naves  ami  children.  They  which  sweeten  1 i fe,  or  i 0 a softer  si.hu  me., 
stopped  often  ' oil.  the  way.  Tint  never  f cannot  undoesmed  lion  a slip  of  a 
Inmhd  mob  Urn v reached  Bte  Bay  and  girl  tom  from  fun-  rootage  in  pu rental 
Three  Foxes.  Liking  thin  wild  land,  life  and  suddenly  Irn nsphmfed  upon  a 
grandfather  tU  single;  jewel  foe  hi,s  liuxband's  ntiknawn  heart,  can  Jt\*e  :}«$» 

wife  and  colon  y , njjchuriiigrme  August  grow,  hid  shed  nes  , and  gi^ndmofher.  after 
day  io  mtp  pocket  m n harbor.  the*  day  s of  wilt; tvheu  toars  '■&>**  easy  Ih 

l**hn»ldoi  0.1  tbe  nliddh- the  island’s  the  eyes  and  lips  quiver  at  lib  ’s  umKu- 
slope,  ummwuvelv  aware  l lie  maple  roots  alUy,  dung \fr  givmd  father,,  his.  strength, 
digested  vigomha  farm  iand,  hewing  the  so  gaugli  to  us,  being  her  protection.  T}m 
gi-ea*  (i-oidcs  into  t»»my  lodge,  shingled  grim «dd  demon  *$  gentle  speech  to  her 
>vUb  fdn**  ffOdi  the  sandy  western  point,  mfo  queer  in  my  yar’s  Tee<dt^f}^hV; 

no  »\  m>iniMlft>rhti?)r  Before  the  foil  owing  ynUgh  as  bull  would  singing  but  ft  was; 
spring  t }i«*i r axes  had  eaten  gteyl  hole*  always;  hi.s  mamier  tv*  her.  I stm  imbues 

3 ii to  | he  forest,  piled,  in  their  seftL^r*  y ;v  ; v 
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all  winter  umWne&Lh  her  heart  wm  ham 
— niy  father,  her  lu^t  born  v amV  i\w.  isf- 
ami’s.  They  baptized  lam  . Jehu  m wnier 
drawn  through  the  hr, si  mn-crark.  h>  our 
little  harbor,  (>hl  -Caphim  saying  saU 
was  the  lymper’  thhirg  for  sailor's 
sun  8 thee  then  it  has  been  a family 

every  man  child  of.jfttV  ^nndi-ring 
raw  4jt  |i,Wing  ilmiUghtlm  sea/'  as  gnniil- 
fiithfXvname*!  , /.  ; - . . ‘ * 

'.  aftrr  Hm  l«;> }*l is^i , ' iid  OirU*iil 

'mifail  ref  oy  nMioU  god  pray  j; 

smi)i>{i.;  dn  hfe  tlrst  vayago  an t of  Ishtyl'th 
f^yt$nv  ea.vry  i ?%  fell  |iyh)  hyoilsx  Tt  *o 

(shiUvl  was  v.i.,1  ii<M.  of  rgght.  hat  long  lo- 
cated by  pillar*  of  bine  sioiiico  from  t jio 
brushwood  lire*.  wberh  . tho*e  loft  behind 
set  the  samydgy  the  ground  W; 

sfdrc  they  soil  forth 

*nia)]  (>7jafi t <^x>f  c^i- *owh 
fuir-hry,  1 ; Boston,  agaitf . the.  r$*$iipy 
end.  There-  be  foh)*dy,j  vuth  , gonorul 
' • stoi  w?  fift  the 

f*j  th  iAhgiir  anil  tfallieriiig  ev| 

.:ery  wheto  his  u.vvu  <-h rgo  for  JShrlb  U* 
ven,  e 1’ii‘h  xv ns  ready.  w«Ur  hone*  lutrvvM. 
in  tfAg  y^ah--  falfy  ;:  y ; ! 

rturtwfg  on  .the  inland.  Kiuom-rmg  in 
SomI.o-to  wninrs.  Urn  tough  oih  sailor  pVfe 
* try  mg  hvfcoeji  himself  a?  one 
“frfteV  thW.;hi?vy  fashion,  but  vhnosefog  Um 
Once  he  lia^hTevejr  hrit 


oven  him  like  ;i  tit. tie  ghost,  ,.i>nf  lie  opened 

Ills.  Pyeft  with  sngh  a smile  aim  won; 
got-  tMfk'miust  frXgg^^ylWfti?, .: 

wnnhi  is-  no  sane  sailor  wives. 

Meanwhiie  ihv  Kt  nntpy  tdeagihgs ;w£r^-A.y 
bpcmmtig  hide  farm*,  loiliiyiuhm  ^nd  the 
inmil>le  growth  of  wild  rhin^  ^offriiiHx 
the  rmlr  gash  of  man’*  fh*si  touch  of  rfaw 
’tUre  , Tber#  vve.ve  ifiore  eh  ihirmi  in  gcrjhd- 
fa  dun's  Mnl  \oiiier  'h<vm$*h  and  oh  the 
hiifhe^t  h»)l  a iVw  KforttfS;  for  lio *b:»d. 

h-Hte  ht  i}i«?  spying  rtf  jRt2  !QhI  . 
tain  Sailed  for  IfuvUun.  carry  mg-  .shocks. 
Calling  &l  Boston,  for  son  a*  purpose.  |n* 
was  delayed  Uy  dirty  weather,  at  id  lay 
• two  . days  almtnMth'*  lUl  Kitgiisinn.m  of 
thoTe^h  gups.  Tlji^%  hint |>eoii 

■»im ■■nts/iml.  un  Oiiluv^t.  hut  Ihc  had 

monjotl  wiaUic).  If  a re**el  ein.isad,  'd»o 
sailiHl  awuy  Deprived  oiiCe  by  a vrsjwl 
s^k-ine;  wafyi\  Old  * ’apjuiu  lay  h»  for  a 
hoarding  | tarty;  hnt  wU«h  the  jemU  n:oo 
askyd  if  he  Ion!  any  Bfilt^h  yi'Hiuoi,  ho 

;lkhwfi!?rf. SS.fw  aj;tiiT  how  oily 

;KVtl  hfpg  pi^v.-d  l^yvyrh  him  unit  tho 
EhoJi^hlt^m-  and  hy  |4jrr?k 

hiiy.  *#''**« \nn  WifliVitii  ;ihivrn : 


dove,  Thy  seeo(ui  rrcgTi t,  W> fhv>ul  a ) h vm : 
Aii  li.wiir  alter  i Ipr  eoh!  nod  ol  ^ jn>b*t 

barrel  thrust  hi$  face  st4vih*<i 

• hull  iHio  oaiy-iMiKiii-Nw  ■ Tim  eahin  \v*ai 
full  of  men  frvnn.  |hs  nei-yUhur 
them  Omybeurd  and  half  a drr^rn  rill»ekrsv 
of  hir  original  horw  with  life  lirhUvnant 


wrote  home  eegnho’iy,  in  1 fic-Bi  mf^rvaly 
of  prrfe.e  henlth.  Mnoo  hiidaneoit  wjth 
H.«in  >;n.N  three  «luy.,  i»>  .a  ste»VH».  hot.  H>W 
his  w i fo  1 i<t  I * ad  If  K-xt  a s?  <il  1 1 jfV  v oyagy , 
UtK'V  *he  Siiw  lii'ivi.tcfpaiUyd  y^Verhtkariif  lh 
«<nr  ha  rtnar  hV  a byevh y It  h)(ik  h hi  r 1 n A trn 
50  get  the  xviitrr  on;  and  life  pfctn  ioiriJaU 

ni  1 1 m>  st  id  w u s i 5 > a t a i 1 or-  hi^  ti  u h >s  1 1 » a vg 
tWHsdOn*! i piohiihg  tn  IhXh  fjriu hlhh-h 
flier  *<ikr  dtv-iuithili V friy  nlnnevl,  hemhh'L' 

V 


of  v ioiis  aoffuat  i » Ui  tteg  u t thg.athe r cifHl 
of  t he  pistol ; ,A '.';  ■'  t:  > 

t have  sih-u  you  heh»rfy'‘  0{<1  C’i>fitalivV 
sa  hh,  t a U i n g i i i t }pi  « ntliop  J i th  < nit  i^vi  s 

ip > aii  eyid »r^\y>  A ThC-  hviVtfghaht  11  ushedr 
lmt  only  (h.oyta^dod  thy  CHphVih>  pfifH>rs. 

if51y  papery  ,f*>^ : ' %>.? y j* • • '. «1  tK%?; 
jiroppr  oUtcers, l*  said  g^indhBhcr,  hhnl  w 
•.steel.  ' ’ : A T i-:”  - • . . 

“ Very  well:  road  mine/  ami  the  i ie  n - 


'Amy  ' a I ffCi 

yyA>yyiit^|i®v:  ©fA 


temml  humled  ftijfii  a warrant  authorizing'  not  be  the  fickle  jade  she  is  if  she  were  par- 
any  English  0Jh*t4er  to  .take  «m»-  »,  Mfri&m  iiai  with  her  faenrs  ■ nud  now  sbt*  Kmtlfd 
Cr.db  re*- -vof  the  brig  Sttfhj.  anywhere  on  on  the  litutmiom/ 

file -high  seas  in Rtjgtamb  »>r  the  onto-  OkKAiptuin  wa& tttmimxi  bet  ween  decks 
vt\&s,  ami.  Hrihz  him hcfm-e  the  admiralty  to  the  imimmuM.  ;j  single  seal toitii  wii.li 
for  barratry:  signed  anil  sealed  buckled  euUas.s  stand tug  gear th  This 

‘’  Tibs  is  do  1 logit  son/"  Ok!  Captain  done,  and  the  Ah /by*  men  . distributed 
objected.  soberly.  seeing  the  only  loop  - • ammig  f Vie  tyaUdte.s  flu*  two  ships  kifi  the 
bole,  and  iv^liyhng  its  iiisiitReiesiey;  harbor  a.t  jhe  'first  easing  of  (he  gale  in 

' ii  A high  enough  n>  flight/*  the  Imu-  ea-'h  other's  r<Mi,|*nr,  a c n‘ ov  (i/>nr  the 
tenant  laughed.  *‘  The  irons,  men  !!‘  and  ..Englbdmran  navigating  the  Stilly  r 
in  a t riev  grand  fat  l»er  was  bound  and  JfOld  Cnphun  mihdeb’t he.  duUjoU* 
•taken  >/«  the  Englishman,  lux^i rn pit niy-tl  buion  he  did  Tub  shove it  ITh  ah'  hVg 
fey  itrodJriwfc  of  the;  ,SY///«y'j*  ere\V,  " w h*>  grub  from  & pan  beOvemr  Ins  knee*  with 
Ought  to  n»ake  good  EugliNh  sailors/Vku'  a.*  hearty  relish  as  if  otf  the  eapfumb 
lieun  unta  snretvd.  table.  The  sailors.  Stood  their,  guard  in 

ElvVeft ‘ y&tate  httit  brought  the  Sally  k terror,  tea-M/d  into  choking  with  fury  at 
«ipr  no  con  so  kit  ion  for  the  loss  of  ship  lbs  jeers.  At  night 'he.  trained'  against  the 
and  daughter.  ffe  had  dinned  the  ad  mb  qiiivyririg  mast  >vpd  slept  ir^oandlyais  in 
rally  with  his  injury  until  half  the  navy  the  Sutlif * cabin, 

>vas.  *.»'n  the  (noknui  for  lus  biag.  Many  Ho  soon  dbrov -ered.  that  the  officers' of 
<um^  her  ungonsey.iis  noisier  had  sailed  /.the Eughslmiau  wen-,  ignorant  of  O ray- 
on i of  the  jaws  vf  rapthee,  hiv  rery  rue  bear'd'*  ami  his  t’ompa,rma/H  -coniretHmn 
eunsemu :m>ss.,s>ich  i>n,*-  n>( nieoftricksy  with ytUv  Solly*  All  of  the  uteri  had 
Uuroeu  buck  being  g.reabu-  safely  limp  stared  at  him  in  the  Solly* e«bm  with 
i'r>‘Vuu:<f:uv  The  lumn  n mlA  Ibid  njtvr-  solemn  MdrouMseu^ites mb  passed  him 
view  had  been  ty  pteee  of  guile  for.  Old  with  apparent  imhtfVrrnee  after  lit,*  to 
•§Vptimt • $ TjAr#igUdgv  dblwjpUy  spm  led.  as  ahem  tdf  fcWr  sit  ip/  Kv,  lei  1 Tfite  their 
6id,  irhiksy  1 uok  wauld  moot!  at  once  and  when  r>rm  ]fapimued 


> a, -he  k/h>;? 

impaHraiO  as  ihv  o times,  hm  by  uo»ifc- 
ejtlvv^r  ntuehiug  anylioug  rtdahag  to 

the  Sofltf  Finally  i he  duty  feU  upon 
O ray bdiiKl.  Semi ug  iHiuseU  upon  a 
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powder-keg,  with  his  cutlass  across  his 
knees,  that  worthy  looked  straight  into 
Old  Captain’s  eyes,  and  blinked. 

“Your  glims  are  weak,  old  man,” 
grandfather  sneered. 

A blink. 

“ How  are  your  ears?” 

A blink. 

“Half  blind,  stone-deaf!  The  press 
gleans  fine  these  days.” 

A blink. 

“ Gathering  straw  here  and  there, 
sometimes  whole  bundle  dropping  from 
skip-taiL” 

A blink. 

“Getting  this  way,  with  a score  of 
rebel  Americans,  a crew  of  rascals.” 

A blink. 

“ Why,”  and  grandfather  looked  so 
deep  into  those  blinking  eyes  there  was 
no  corner  in  them,  or  in  the  great  soul 
beneath,  lie  did  not  see,  “if  I,  the  next 
time  you  stand  guard,  should  crack  these 
chains  and  cry,  4 Your  captain  and  the 
Sally!'  half  this  crew  would  mutiny!” 

A solemn  blink. 

“The  fools!”  grandfather  shrilly  laugh- 
ed, and,  without  another  word,  fell  back 
against  the  mast  and  slept. 

Graybeard’s  next  night  on  guard  was 
dark  as  pitch,  and  made  no  lighter  by  an 
apparently  accidental  falling  of  the  ship's 
lantern,  as  he  hung  it  in  the  beams  above 
the  prisoner’s  head.  As  it  fell,  Old  Captain 
leaped,  and  straining  mightily  against  the 
mast,  snapped  his  chains.  When  they 
broke,  the  cry,  “ Your  captain  and  the 
Sally!"  rung  through  the  ship.  Knock- 
ing a dazed  man  into  the  stanchions,  Old 
Captain  and  Gray  beard  sprung  on  deck, 
to  meet  half  the  crew  shrieking  the  cry 
deliriously.  Before  the  startled  other  half 
found  their  wits,  a cutlass  at  their  indi- 
vidual heads  made  good  sense  of  submis- 
sion. 

The  cabin  had  to  be  stormed.  Grand- 
father’s awful  blows,  his  arms  bit  into 
agony  of  passion  by  the  broken  chains, 
soon  drove  in  the  door,  and  they  rushed 
through,  unmindful  of  the  ripping  bul- 
lets. In  half  an  hour  the  unwilling  liv- 
ing had  taken  Old  Captain’s  place  below, 
and  the  dead  were  in  the  sea. 

At  dawn  the  Sally  was  brought  to  by 
a shot  across  the  bows,  her  watches  rear- 
ranged, and  the  course  of  the  two  ships 
changed  for  North  Haven.  Old  Captain’s 
intention  was  never  known.  The  island 
would  have  been  no  refuge.  Possibly  he 


sailed  for  his  wife,  planning  another  home 
in  farther  seas.  This  is  only  guess,  Old 
Captain  himself  pacing  the  quarter  of 
his  new  vessel  in  gloomy  silence.  Every 
sail  was  crowded  on  the  spars.  The 
ship  was  put  into  spickest  fighting  trim, 
all  of  the  faces  of  the  men  slowly  turn- 
ing into  iron  reflections  of  the  master's. 
There  was  no  singing  and  little  talk. 
The  luck  or  folly  of  their  deed  belonged 
to  all. 

The  fight  occurred  in  mid-ocean,  and  it 
was  two  weeks  before  they  saw  the  Bay. 
Old  Captain  had  slept  none  for  a half- 
dozen  watches,  keeping  deck  and  course 
in  the  cold  light  of  his  gray  eyes.  Hurri- 
cane and  the  lower  Fox  chanted  their 
usual  chorus  with  the  sea  as  the  ships 
went  by.  The  hills  looked  on  with  wont- 
ed silence.  When  they  swung  into  the 
reach,  every  islander  began  to  cry,  “ North 
Haven!”  but  stopping,  stared  with  blank 
surprise. 

The  little  farms  lay  black  upon  the  tilt- 
ed landscape.  Every  house  was  burned 
to  the  ground. 

“The  war  has  come!”  some  one  mut- 
tered; auother,  “The  English  have  been 
here !” 

Something  crossed  Old  Captain’s  face, 
moving  the  rocky  features  into  an  awful 
terror,  but  passing,  left  them  inscrutable 
as  before.  He  made  the  little  harbor, 
and  anchoring,  took  all  the  islanders, 
and,  alone  with  them,  went  ashore.  They 
found  nothing — not  a baby's  shoe,  or  a 
woman’s  handkerchief.  It  was  like  in- 
quiring of  a grave.  At  dusk  they  re- 
turned, every  man  climbing  heavily  upon 
the  deck,  and  pacing  out  his  watch  in  the 
dumb  way  of  man’s  sorrow. 

The  next  day  Old  Captain  piped  all 
hands  aft,  and  spoke: 

“Lads,”  he  began,  “we  are  going  to 
fight  England.  Some  of  you  have  fought 
her  before,  others  will  quickly  take  the 
chance  to  revenge  the  cruelty  of  her 
press  gangs.  If  there  are  any  here  who 
love  England  more  than  we  have  cause 
to  do,”  and  he  stretched  his  hand  convul- 
sively toward  the  fire-scarred  island,  “I 
will  put  them  aboard  the  Sally  and  let 
them  go.” 

There  were  no  cheers,  but  the  sombre 
silence  was  too  like  Old  Captain's  temper 
to  he  misunderstood,  and  when  the  Sally 
sailed,  only  the  prisoners  went  in  her. 
When  she  was  gone,  they  overhauled  the 
Englishman.  Gray  beard,  now  first  mate, 
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s'*r«p«ng  otf  i})K  original  with  his  p*n\s.  and  i\  gutted  cabin  ite)il  hy  another 

iW$  hands,  simTi'iftervvard*  vedeprng  the  body.  Thin  feathers  of  gray 

&&*•{«  w Uh  not  imu.  (Tie  smnkin^  pen  in  smoke.  blow  from  l ho  hatches,  aeenmf*ay 
hi*  Immi  fnptliiig  nnnthdr  Salty.  Be-  iiied  by  crack-  ling,  si  hi  lance.  Sowing  Kip 
ckped  and  ♦ •h?ao,  they  caught  a mid  nighi  the  dead  in  their,  hwn  'sails;  whh  doleful 
wrod.  niul.  hurried  by  \\-  hub'  kvft  Uie  Bay,  fouoteuanres  they buried  them  with  shot 
the  ^hueR  and  On*  hills  far  behind  - by  for  company  mnl  went.  ‘ on,  lea  *.  mg  the 
nnsrni'ng..  and.  ih ' un^dher  day  made  Bos-  vessel  m the  hres  The  ship  Was -kept 
fan.  in  silence  That  afternoon,  hut  when  they 

There,  Old  .Captain  'learned  that  the  e?lh£ki  the  pirate  KoghsliM-an  in  the  dusk, 
Bpiifeh  occupied  every  thing  .to  (bo  Bar.  the  gunners.  pmnped  hit  with  incessant 
ainl  Hiathis  yvifnaiid  eoloiiy  rif  4h  ver  w’tn-e  -shot  until  :>hw  sank  with  erorv  uuvu 
{9rtfl&b)y  nhoimi  sawn  j>rlson^hij>  at  Mali  'aboard  AnettVaril  thief  nut  the  <’r<nva 
fay  nr  t)u- Bermtnhvx.  As  everything  t hat  of 'lhHr  prizes  ashore ' <>r  into-  buyr;<v  hut 
rTnihf  light  was  welcome.  thrrr*  was  no  ^hyays  sni i 1c  the  ships  — “ cb*at>ifig  the 
difficulty  ohtaio/ng  If  tiers  of  inaryut.  '&?&„*' \i%  they  ’ hearse lv  .*, aid  aniung  them- 
Arfned  w hit  tlieTu,  «%nd  Isdter  vT  sled  and  sel  ves 

powder  in  full  luck he  cleared  again,  All  '^i-  oi.t  r-.M;  hghTmg;  Halfway 
provisioned  for  two  months.  between  Cape  Snide  and  Man  an  they  ran 

The  yijmiw  w'/m*  north  by  east.  Oh!  C^fe  atfAipst  $ h ;;]Kt I. fel I ?s I t .;•  $£•  sftfU^h  gbps ' 
tani  ponded  to  try  Halifax  Hrsl.  OiF  anchored  >n  the  fog.  Both  were  sur- 
the  third  day,  they  fell  b*  vnth  prised,  hut  instantly  took  hold,  l.hvir  grap- 
a iniie  eoaster.  shot  ripped  and  upvfi tug,  pies  rlashing  as  < h *->'  felt  together.  It 
w i- ,i  riv»-  cuthwsed  dead  men  m lo  t soup-.  was  too  sudden  for  i.ho  guns,  so  they 
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fought  with  singing  cutlasses  and  knives. 
For  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  dead  fell  on 
their  ship’s  deck  or  into  the  sea  between. 
Up  and  down  the  rails  the  agonizing 
struggle  surged.  A dozen  of  the  Sally's 
crew  were  under  foot,  Gray  beard  among 
them.  The  second  mate's  sword  hand 
was  gone,  Old  Captain's  face  was  split; 
but  the  men  kept  their  hold,  panting, 
streaked  with  blood  and  sweat,  pressed 
by  men  as  resolute  as  themselves.  They 
would  have  died  hanging  to  each  other’s 
throats,  but  suddenly  Gray  beard  stood 
up  from  among  the  dead,  with  face  awful 
as  a ghost’s,  and  cried,  “Your  captain 
and  the  Sally!"  When  he  heard  Gray- 
beard,  Old  Captain  flung  his  cutlass  to 
the  Englishman,  and  with  great  blows  of 
naked  fists  opened  a way  through  which 
his  mad  men  followed  him  to  victory, 
winning  it  before  death-struck  Gray  beard 
dropped  from  the  bloody  rail. 

They  kept  this  ship  for  another  and 
better  Sally . burying  the  second  of  the 
name  with  her  great-hearted  dead  in 
state  upon  her  deck,  Old  Captain  himself 
ripping  a plank  from  her  bottom  to  let 
in  the  loving  sea. 

When  the  fog  lifted  they  made  sail 
again,  and  keeping  from  shore  far  enough 
to  be  unseen,  anchored  a day  or  two 
later  off  Halifax,  waiting  for  dark. 
With  nightfall  they  made  the  harbor, 
and  ran  alongside  the  prison-ship,  that 
cursed  craft,  familiar  with  the  one-time 
Englishman’s  lines,  thinking  nothing  of 
such  action.  Before  her  officers  found 
their  mistake  her  deck  swarmed  with  the 
Sally's  men,  and  they  were  tied  up  in 
gagged  silence.  But  wife  nor  islanders 
were  on  the  ship,  and  Old  Captain,  pale 
as  death,  ordered  his  men  back  upon  the 
Sally,  the  whole  thing  being  done  so 
quickly  no  prisoner  was  aware  of  its  sig- 
nificance. All  aboard,  the  Sally  bore 
about,  and  crowding  sail,  escaped,  being 
far  from  the  offing  when  a booming  gun 
told  the  alarm. 

Aware  he  must  be  at  the  Bermudas 
before  despatches  conveyed  the  story  of 
his  audacity,  Old  Captain  set  a straight 
course,  and  never  reefed  a sail.  The  sec- 
ond day  out  he  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
put  into  original  shape.  Among  the 
former  captain’s  papers  he  had  found, 
upon  examination,  one  ordering  the  com- 
mander of  the  Bermuda  prison -ship  to 
turn  over  a certain  number  of  his  prison- 
ers for  transportation  to  England.  Em- 


boldened by  this  discovery,  he  resolved 
to  play  the  Englishman  and  demand  the 
execution  of  the  order  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  crew,  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence, soon  had  the  ship  looking  as  she 
did  the  day  they  ran  against  her  between 
Cape  Sable  and  Manan.  Many  of  them 
were  already  togged  in  the  enemy’s 
clothes,  and  enough  were  found  for  all. 
They  would  run  the  chance  of  meeting 
old  friends  of  the  former  officers,  but 
the  story  of  the  fight,  of  which  there 
were  plenty  of  tokens  about  the  ship, 
could  explain  their  taking  off.  A worse 
danger  was  recognition  by  the  prison- 
ers, provided  those  they  sought  were 
found.  This  emergency  they  must  wait, 
and  did,  remembering  they  could  always 
fight. 

The  ticklish  adventure  went  through 
without  a hitch.  They  reached  the  Ber- 
mudas in  a week,  threaded  St.  George’s 
narrow  passage  in  blazing  mid-day,  and 
dropped  their  anchors  under  the  fortress’s 
guns  as  if  in  love  with  them.  The  Eng- 
lishman and  her  officers  had  been  stran- 
gers at  Bermuda,  but  Old  Captain  took 
no  unnecessary  chances,  hurrying  his 
business  with  close -mouthed  despatch. 
The  islanders  were  there,  and  he  received 
them  under  his  own  eye,  but  with  such 
apparent  savagery  the  broken-hearted 
creatures  did  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

“That  is  all,”  the  English  officer  in 
charge  reported  when  the  third  boat-load 
was  aboard. 

“ All!”  Old  Captain  hoarsely  cried,  for 
his  wife  and  children  had  not  come.  “Was 
there  not  another  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren in  this  party?”  Seeing  the  officer’s 
surprise,  and  instantly  realizing  li is  mis- 
take, he  gathered  himself  together,  and 
continued, with  hard  voice,  “ Some  report 
of  the  affair  at  North  Haven  reached 
Halifax,  and  I do  not  mind  telling  you  I 
know  the  woman.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  officer.  “I  am 
sorry ; but  we  received  a special  requisition 
for  her,  and  she  was  sent,  the  day  before 
you  came,  in  the  Petrel" — naming  a vessel 
of  twice  as  many  guns  as  Old  Captain’s. 

Grandfather  bowed,  but  said  no  more, 
and  his  features  were  as  silent  of  emo- 
tion. 

When  the  officer  had  taken  leave  they 
hove  anchor,  and  making  sail,  moved 
slowly  out  of  port,  saluting  as  they  went. 
Outside,  the  islanders  fell  into  one  anotli- 
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*r\  vjjji  i**ars,  and  there  svyr»*  many  drivers  and  ilm^n  liun^,  steadied-  his 

narratives  rtnit  f notes;  c.lVu^e,.  $i<ev  dwsi.  The  &#ity 

£i?  irwne  ^ui*a!  V iTi  t!,f‘  nr*-sirncy l yrept  ;jpa*l  lb*  Petrels  stern.  abony  her 
'."vSftiaiik^  sorrow.  *5d*  AniJ  kuteheb.  At  the  touch  \ 1 • ^ Kng- 

’:  Mw;  * Me  .skid,  Vo  their  in<jMirin*r  Utffe  t^fei  ltd)  ijjfiw  the  Softy  a « I*  «/k  and 
look*..  smnn  of  vo »i  me  win  my  an  American  Win  up  in  its  piare.  < o •<]***• 

wiK  know  her  rs  they  know  rne.  irig  th#  :•  guppies;  Old  ( ‘aplijiu  Ip i £o  vhe 

sioil  k>*u*  Mr  ftftftt?  Yon  \m$#  found  wheehcuid  leaped  tlji< >n  the  Prlrefs  deck, 
jotiF  vvjvv'.s  h»h(  i pud  gr>*Hg  fe  find  mine;  alone 

1M  til*’?  /"OM  m 'E»*Lrk»ml.  or- v “-:ih(]  his  *’  YnU  havr-’a  tftoiisitl.  Jiltd  three  H;nh- 

Am  d.o Aped  i)  ihf'-iy  sight.  - among  the  dren  from  the  Bermuda  prison  >inp'  he 
4W/n  demanded  .of  the  Pvtff-i'k  first  oilif.mr 

To-'  / r.->  / had  the  advantage  of  two  ■’■'  Ye*.’’  that,  da?ed  individual  Kpmyh 

daws'  hut  Old  Capkmr  hoped  her  t;  Ifaud  them  oyer  in  ihrrc  mVn*H0s.  oi- 

of  tint  chase  won  id  ai-  I \v  i if  blow  you  out  of  the  w^lio-  • ” A n*l 

i‘HV  hwn  ?Hovi  #aai;e  inny.  Gales  f he  Petrel  the  Sulti/'x  hi  their  nuiidow  ou 

^0 * ’V i ^ '-i ; " ^ Alt ^iq | i eo: - the  word. 

Ho  smp  MVmuod  midor  >mdi  Thw  lmj pks<  ndieevs  <muh!  do  nothing 
«hu*o»g  * v.~r*  ro}i*  utul  Uinht’v  groaning  bui  • t><- v . 

V^rfoUv  \ Mr  -suffiirititr  Was  xmg  h*.  W hen  his  vi?ifo  iV‘n&  . iu  his  arms,  arid 

him  .void  op  imgod  tier  on,  his  d,mngcre\v  si.iU  upon .‘the  ,/V/e*d>  deck  Old  t.Vpo.in 
in  the  reding  -pnrs  m ►.><;iov«l  them  to  spike  tlp.hr  own  guns, 
winds  hU  iii.K  might  blow  spurs  uthl  Whether  umin  !>  rrifT*:  spoU.  m1  in  paraly 
• e*"H  o- ; v a ‘V ••*  v sis  oT  fear  the  Viii'nj*;  was  dope.  Snitif, 

W h'on  ii»*A /V/rY'/'s  peak  pr  re  iced  • j.jn-  it(rr  sai^nsi  tcaliy,  O^i  retnrm*d  to 

horrzHHr,  A*s  <f.  did  aftm’  a week:  of  tfiH  i »w  :y  Oh/  (endhio  Ids  w ; ie  Mn,i  ehihireu. 

»r*ad  rarwnc  aod  ho  r Ink  Ik  siowlr  rose  to  T!ih_  LT^a  jpde-  -.\  «-rr  i»-s  c->  M**  '*->r;doi,ed  the 

;co  ♦ afOido  iwatU'd  ftijr  tuW  in'  Prhri  i.,>  make  eavyand  n»»o|i y wtddtrd 
^'th  d lie  n.eaof  to  run  her  hev  Off*  \sh*Se  Ms  vrevv  for.k  turns  taunh 

'hv.  ii  Top  i5hnrro*s  Wopderi ujj  f y 'vaile*!  bd*  and  madlv  drdOan^dVirO', 

by  ti i*'iyp'  !''s,.  ;V  half '(hvzon  hnihlhsl  TljeV  *uU<‘»i  nt  mn-e  hn*  ]-*u>s!oi»  Lrav- 

ahtvi-,  mh  r'lnr  i-'vtr<'f  sho-weii  their  Any  Iny  %v dve*  and  ohihin*n  tle-r*  . Old.  (ypkut: 
pnv^  a*  :ao!rnvf*fv,i  Erreevjuu-Y  life  Kn^r  and  Ins  .rdanderv  s.-i  »m-}  m ri'sk.n-  i heir 

Itsh  day  in  1 he  S»iiiy  if- . nggrjtjfjf;  f*irh?«i  lost  ftM  t^ues.  Hinv  da-y  i-er»fr!  Ihent. 

dote  hr**  ih*ur  b:#iries  !h*'  wo*iv.  of  tfi&ir  hm.(|  ere 

( hiM  Vtfrfiho  ipdd  th;<*  wi>eef  hnnself mm)  part  pf  the,  unwriHnti  hiYiory  -d  pnyu- 

wi*h  that  sohtie  sympufhy  hetwoen  all  teeritt^; 


n w ■ Mmrnm 


After  f lip  war,  those  left  came  ha- A to  for  ,tk*e|»~  water  voyage.*.,  While  gr&hd- 
Novth  Ha  veil  uik!  built  thr.se  low  walled  mother  lived,  he  always  white  red  byre, 
holism,  •now  grayer  tjmii  Urn  *.ea  Some  A/ ter  she  died,  he  rarefy  landed  s>hy~ 

fciaid  ashore,  Oi.d  Cajaoi n ?.heru  where,  daringly  mmyif  bag  the  storm  mst 

for  a .time;  1 mH  the  wandr ri n%  r:ain/»  Ajpif  seas,  as  if  he  stvaffhf  a gnize;; 
him  in  a little,  and  he  refilled  1 1 > t » tnng  Where  his  grave  is.  nr*  man  Jaiowir, 
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mistaken,  fimws  and  mule*  \v<*r«  heaves*  Htievous  miners.  y.'hi>-  cusimii  t.*  exhibit 
hi  K-^-Uv  Oat> yuu , ami  he  attempted  tu  1» is  peeuUor  perj'mm  canoes,  For  nilhongU 
Utilize  i’ulv  hy  making  hmvdriMV  a suia'll  Billj;  foul  ample  AwkI  n uil . snauwnw- 
eari, . iddt*tt  *vilh  eimrVnHui  earth.  iWn  s,mm.tig-: lie  hml  slid  a oivnueb 
hi*  cUiun  to  U«e  river.  ftHly,  rapidly  limbing  tor  posier*;  o-ird  whem- vw  a >:n- 
gft'imhg  ^nogth,  Av-iy  finite  eip*ai  to  th *»  ou.sy.  a-  mmem;avr  a .political  imbuing  >v>»a 
task  hut  a'lhb,':  not  his  inborn jn^peiisiiy:  ' V billed  \*  m the;  s<#Uyii>ent  bo  vvus  on 
An  imMiioioux  geshirfr  Ilio'  past* 

from  the  fi^st  jKJAsiritr  wajiyet  fresh  yoni  &h*V 

miner ^ Blljr  to  mieiu,  in  this  way 

const  rwi'uitiy ybe  usual 

• , Once  jeUiovetl 


nib  Hdil? iitej&jy  BH  f,v  &&.  si  dTtl  fed do iSmpSMl 

in  , ;st  of.  himUtft.  It  Vva&.  w'hj&'peml  ihul  chut/l^v  i‘HUV-  monl  o.f 

so -great  had  lii>  jvrOjn * i s i t \ l»>v.‘«»hMv  mulrr  i lie  “ Pel  uthi*  lip*  rmh.-Wilh  a i »> *v  bow, 

biu  itcOiuius  him  iwu^rd  onv  upon  .file  v^t^sVmU  y 

seif  »,vas  III)  kmtre*'  >ii‘V  j inu»a  ahead  of  Pcs  was  nslOHinb-i  Uy  ills  i i.J>\tuiil  reajyy 
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his  seclusion  unbroken.  He  was  said  to 
be  a half-savage  mountaineer  from  Geor- 
gia, in  whose  rude  fastnesses  lie  bad  dis- 
tilled unlawful  whiskey,  and  that  his 
tastes  and  habits  unfitted  him  for  civili- 
zation. His  wife  shewed  and  smoked; 
he  was  believed  to  make  a fiery  brew  of 
his  own  from  acorns  and  pine  nuts;  he 
seldom  came  to  Rocky  Canyon  except  for 
provisions;  his  logs  were  slipped  down  a 
“ shoot”  or  slide  to  the  river,  where  they 
voyaged  once  a month  to  a distant  mill, 
but  he  did  not  accompany  them.  The 
daughter,  seldom  seen  at  Rocky  Canyon, 
was  a half-grown  girl,  brown  as  autumn 
fern,  wild-eyed,  dishevelled,  in  a home- 
spun  skirt,  sun-bonnet,  and  boy’s  brogans. 
Such  were  the  plain  facts  which  sceptical 
Rocky  Canyon  opposed  to  the  passengers' 
legends.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  young- 
er miners  found  it  not  out  of  their  way 
to  go  over  Skinners  Pass  on  the  jour- 
ney to  the  river — but  with  what  success 
was  not  told.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
a celebrated  New  York  artist,  making  a 
tour  of  California,  was  on  the  coach  one 
day  going  through  the  pass,  and  pre- 
served the  memory  of  what  he  saw  there 
in  a well-known  picture  entitled  “Dan- 
cing Nymph  and  Satyr,7’ said  by  compe- 
tent critics  to  be  “replete  with  the  study 
of  Greek  life.”  This  did  not  affect  Rocky 
Canyon,  where  the  study  of  mythology 
was  presumably  displaced  by  an  experi- 
ence of  more  wonderful  flesh -and -blood 
people — but  later  it  was  remembered  with 
some  significance. 

Among  the  improvements  already  not- 
ed, a zinc  and  wooden  chapel  had  been 
erected  in  the  main  street,  where  a cer- 
tain popular  revivalist  preacher  of  a pe- 
culiar Southwestern  sect  regularly  held 
exliortatory  services.  His  rude  emotional 
power  over  his  ignorant  fellow-sectarians 
was  well  known,  while  curiosity  drew 
others.  His  effect  upon  the  females  of 
his  flock  was  hysterical  and  sensational. 
Women  prematurely^  aged  by  frontier 
drudgery  and  child-bearing,  girls  who 
had  known  only  the  rigors  and  pains  of 
a half  equipped,  ill-nourished  youth  in 
their  battling  with  the  hard  realities  of 
nature  around  them,  all  found  a si  range 
fascination  in  the  extravagant  glories 
and  privileges  of  the  unseen  world  he 
pictured  to  them,  which  they  might  have 
found  in  the  fairy-tales  and  nursery 
legends  of  civilized  children — had  they 
known  them.  Personally  he  was  not  at- 


tractive; his  thin  pointed  face,  and  bushy 
hair  rising  on  either  side  of  his  square 
forehead  in  two  rounded  knots,  and  his 
long,  straggling,  wiry  beard  dropping 
from  a strong  neck  and  shoulders,  were 
indeed  of  a common  Southwestern  type; 
yet  in  him  they  suggested  something  more. 
This  was  voiced  by  a miner  who  attend- 
ed his  first  service,  and  as  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Withholder  rose  in  the  pulpit,  the 
former  was  heard  to  audibly  ejaculate, 
“Dod  blasted! — if  it  ain't  Billy!”  But 
when  on  the  following  Sunday,  to  every- 
body's astonishment,  Polly  Harkness,  in 
a new  white  muslin  frock  and  broad- 
brimmed  Leghorn  hat,  appeared  before 
the  church  door  with  the  real  Billy, 
and  exchanged  conversation  with  the 
preacher,  the  likeness  was  appalling. 

I grieve  to  say  that  the  goat  was  at 
once  christened  by  Rocky  Canyon  as 
“ The  Reverend  Billy,”  and  the  minister 
himself  was  Billy's  “brother.”  More 
than  that,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
outsiders,  during  the  service,  to  inveigle 
the  tethered  goat  into  his  old  butting  per- 
formances, and  he  took  not  the  least  no- 
tice of  their  insults  and  challenges,  the 
epithet  “blanked  hypocrite”  was  added 
to  his  title. 

Had  he  really  reformed?  Had  his  pas- 
toral life  with  his  nymphlike  mistress 
completely  cured  him  of  his  pugnacious 
propensity,  or  had  he  simply  found  it  was 
inconsistent  with  his  dancing,  and  seri- 
ously interfered  with  his  “fancy  steps”? 
Had  he  found  tracts  and  hymn-books 
were  as  edible  as  theatre  posters?  These 
were  questions  that  Rocky  Canyon  dis- 
cussed lightly — although  there  was  al- 
ways the  more  serious  mystery  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Withholder, 
Polly  Harkness,  and  the  goat  towards 
each  other.  The  appearance  of  Polly  at 
church  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  min- 
ister’s active  canvass  of  the  districts.  But 
had  he  ever  heard  of  Polly’s  dancing  with 
the  goat?  And  where  in  this  plain,  angu- 
lar, badly  dressed  Polly  was  hidden  that 
beautiful  vision  of  the  dancing  nymph 
which  had  enthralled  so  many?  And 
when  had  Billy  ever  given  any  sugges- 
tion of  his  Terpsicliorean  abilities — before 
or  since?  Were  there  any  “points”  of 
the  kind  to  be  discerned  in  him  now? 
None ! Was  it  not  more  probable  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Withholder  had  himself 
been  dancing  witli  Polly,  and  been  mis- 
taken for  the  goat?  Passengers  who 
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could  have  been  so  deceived  with  regard 
to  Polly’s  beauty,  might  have  as  easily 
mistaken  the  minister  for  Billy.  About 
this  time  another  incident  occurred,  which 
increased  the  mystery. 

The  only  male  in  the  settlement  who 
apparently  dissented  from  the  popular 
opinion  regarding  Polly  was  a new-comer 
— Jack  Filgee.  While  discrediting  her 
performance  with  the  gout  — which  he 
had  never  seen — he  was  evidently  greatly 
prepossessed  with  the  girl  herself.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  equally  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  as  he  was  exceedingly  shy 
and  timid  when  sober,  and  quite  unpre- 
sentable at  other  times,  his  wooing— if  it 
could  be  so  called— progressed  but  slow- 
ly. Yet  when  he  found  that  Polly  went 
to  church,  he  listened  so  far  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Withholder 
as  to  promise  to  come  to  “ Bible  class  ” 
immediately  after  the  Sunday  service. 
It  was  a hot  afternoon,  and  Jack,  who 
had  kept  sober  for  two  days,  incautiously 
fortified  himself  for  the  ordeal  by  tak- 
ing a drink  before  arriving.  He  was 
nervously  early,  and  immediately  took  a 
seat  in  the  empty  church  near  the  open 
door.  The  quiet  of  the  building,  the 
drowsy  buzzing  of  flies,  and  perhaps  the 
soporific  effect  of  the  liquor  caused  his 
eyes  to  close  and  his  head  to  fall  forward 
on  his  breast  repeatedly.  He  was  recover- 
ing himself  for  the  fourth  time  when  he 
suddenly  received  a violent  cuff  on  the 
ear,  and  was  knocked  backward  off  the 
bench  on  which  he  was  sitting.  That 
was  all  he  knew. 

He  picked  himself  up  with  a certain  dig- 
nity, partly  uew  to  him,  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  condition,  and  staggered, 
somewhat  bruised  and  dishevelled,  to  the 
nearest  saloon.  Here  a few  frequenters 
who  had  seeu  him  pass,  who  knew  his 
errand  and  the  devotion  to  Polly  which 
had  induced  it,  exhibited  a natural  con- 
cern. 

“How's  things  down  at  the  gospel 
shop?"  said  one.  “ Look  as  ef  you'd  been 
wrestlin'  with  the  Sperit,  Jack!” 

“Old  man  must  hev exhorted  pow'ful,” 
said  another,  glanciug  at  his  disordered 
Sunday  attire. 

“Ain’t  be'n  hevin’  a row  with  Polly? 
I’m  told  she  slings  an  awful  left.’’ 

Jack,  instead  of  replying,  poured  out 
a dram  of  whiskey,  drank  it.  and  putting 
down  his  glass,  leaned  heavily  against  the 
counter  as  he  surveyed  his  questioners 
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with  a sorrow  chastened  by  reproachful 
dignity. 

“I'm  a stranger  here,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  slowly;  “ye’ve  known  me  only  a 
little;  but  ez  ye've  seen  me  both  blind 
drunk  and  sober,  I recken  ye’ve  caught 
on  to  my  gin’ral  gait!  Now  I wan  ter 
put  it  to  you,  ez  far-minded  men,  ef  you 
ever  saw  me  strike  a parson?” 

“No,”  said  a chorus  of  sympathetic 
voices.  The  barkeeper,  however,  with  a 
swift  recollection  of  Polly  and  the  Rever- 
end Withholder,  and  some  possible  con- 
tingent jealousy  in  Jack,  added,  prudent- 
ly, “ Not  yet.” 

The  chorus  instantly  added,  reflectively, 
“ Well,  no;  not  yet.” 

“Did  ye  ever,”  continued  Jack,  sol- 
emnly, “ know  me  to  cuss,  sass,  bully- 
rag, or  say  anything  agin  parsons— or  the 
church?” 

“No,”  said  the  crowd,  overthrowing 
prudence  in  curiosity,  “ ye  never  did — we 
swear  it!— and  now,  what's  up?” 

“I  ain’t  what  you  call  ‘a  member  in 
good  standinV  ” he  went  on.  artistically 
protracting  his  climax.  “ I ’ain't  be’n  con- 
victed o'  sin  ; I ain’t  a 4 meek  an’  lowly  fol- 
lower’; I ’ain’t  be’n  exactly  what  I orter 
be'n;  I hevn’t  lived  anywhere  up  to  my 
lights;  — but  is  tliet  a reason  why  a par- 
son should  strike  me?” 

“Why?  What?  When  did  he?  Who 
did?”  asked  the  eager  crowd  with  one 
voice. 

Jack  then  painfully  related  how  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Witli- 
liolder  to  attend  the  Bible  class.  How  he 
had  arrived  early,  and  found  the  church 
empty.  How  lie  had  taken  a seat  near  the 
door  to  be  bandy  wlieu  the  parson  came. 
How  he  jest  felt  “ kinder  kam  and  good,” 
listenin’  to  the  flies  buzzing,  and  must 
have  fallen  asleep — only  lie  pulled  him- 
self up  every  time — though,  after  all,  it 
warn't  no  crime  to  fall  asleep  in  an  empty 
church!  How  “all  of  a suddent”  the 
parson  came  in,  “ give  him  a clip  side  o' 
the  head,”  and  knocked  him  off  the  bench, 
and  left  him  there ! 

“But  what  did  lie  say  I”  queried  the 
crowd. 

“ Nothin’.  Afore  I could  git  up,  he  got 
away.” 

“ Are  you  sure  it  was  him?’’  they  asked. 
“You  know  von  say  you  was  asleep.” 

“Am  1 sure?"  repeated  Jack,  scornfully. 
“Don’t  I know  tliet  face  and  beard? 
Didn't  I feel  it  bangin’  over  me?*’ 
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day  at  the  hotel,  and  she  thought  she 
might  teach  him  tricks.  So  she  did , do- 
ing all  her  teach  in’  and  stage-rehearsin’ 
up  there  at  the  pass,  so's  to  be  outer  sight, 
and  keep  this  thing  dark.  She  bribed 
Polly  to  lend  her  the  goat  and  keep  her 
secret,  and  Polly  never  let  on  a word  to 
anybody  but  me.” 

“Then  it  was  the  Pet  that  Yuba  Bill 
saw  dancin’  from  the  coach?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  that  yer  artist  from  New  York 
painted  as  an  4 Imp  and  Satire'?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then  that’s  how  Polly  didn't  show  up 
in  them  tablows  at  Skinnerstown?  It 
was  Withholder  who  kinder  smelt  a rat, 
eh?  and  found  out  it  was  only  a theavter 
gal  all  along  that  did  the  dancin'?” 

“ Well,  you  see,”  said  Jack,  with  af- 
fected hesitation,  “ thet's  another  yarn. 
I don’t  know  mebbe  ez  I oughter  tell  it. 
Et  ain't  got  anything  to  do  with  this 
advertisement  o’  the  Pet,  and  might  be 
rough  on  old  man  Withholder ! Ye 
mustn't  ask  me,  boys.” 

But  there  was  that  in  his  eye,  and  above 
all  in  this  lazy  procrastination  of  the  true 
humorist  when  he  is  approaching  his  cli- 
max, which  rendered  the  crowd  clamor- 
ous and  unappeasable.  Theyioou/d  have 
the  story ! 

Seeing  which,  Jack  leaned  back  against 
a rock  with  great  gravity,  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looked  discontentedly  at 
the  ground,  and  began:  “ You  see,  boys, 
old  Parson  Withholder  had  heard  all 
these  yarns  about  Polly  and  thet  trick- 
goat,  and  he  kinder  reckoned  thet  she 
might  do  for  some  one  of  his  tablows. 
So  he  axed  her  if  she'd  mind  standin'  with 
the  goat  and  a tambourine  for  Jephthah's 
Daughter,  at  about  the  time  when  old 
Jeph  conies  home,  sailin’  in  and  vowin’ 
he'll  kill  the  first  thing  he  sees — jest  as  it 
is  in  the  Bible  story.  Well,  Polly  didn't 
like  to  say  it  wasn't  her  that  performed 
with  the  goat,  but  the  Pet,  for  thet  would 
give  the  Pet  dead  away;  so  Polly  agrees 
to  come  thar  with  the  goat  and  rehearse 
the  tablow.  Well,  Polly's  thar,  a little 
shy;  and  Billy — you  bet  he's  all  there, 
and  ready  for  the  fun;  but  the  darned 
fool  who  plays  Jephthah  ain't  worth 
shucks,  and  when  he  comes  in  he  does 
nothin’  but  grin  at  Polly  and  seem  skeert 
at  the  goat.  This  makes  old  Withholder 


jest  wild,  and  at  last  he  goes  on  the  plat- 
form hisself  to  show  them  how  the  thing 
oughter  be  done.  So  he  comes  bustlin’ 
and  prancin’  in,  and  ketches  sight  o’  Polly 
dancin'  in  with  the  goat  to  welcome  him; 
and  then  he  clasps  his  hands — so — and 
drops  on  his  knees,  and  hangs  down  his 
head — so — and  sez,  4 Me  chyld!  me  vow! 
Oh,  heavens!’  But  jest  then  Billy  — 
who's  gettin'  rather  tired  o'  all  this  fool- 
ishness— kinder  slues  round  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  ketches  sight  o’  the  parson!” 
Jack  paused  a moment,  and  thrusting 
his  hands  still  deeper  in  his  pockets,  said, 
lazily,  44 1 don't  know  if  you  fellers  have 
noticed  how  much  old  Withholder  looks 
like  Billy?” 

There  was  a rapid  and  impatient  chorus 
of  “Yes!  yes!”  and  44  Go  on!” 

“ Well,”  continued  Jack,  “ when  Billy 
sees  Withholder  kneelin’  thar  with  his 
head  down,  he  gives  a kind  o'  joyous  leap 
and  claps  his  hoofs  together,  ez  much  ez 
to  say,  4 I’m  on  in  this  scene,'  drops  his 
own  head,  and  jest  lights  out  for  the  par- 
son !” 

“ And  butts  him  clean  through  the  side 
scenes  into  the  street,”  interrupted  a de- 
lighted auditor. 

But  Jack’s  face  never  changed.  “Ye 
think  so?”liesaid,  gravely.  “ But  thet’s  jest 
whar  ye  slip  up ; and  thet's  jest  wliar  Billy 
slipped  up!’’  he  added,  slowly.  44 Mebbe 
ye've  noticed,  too,  thet  the  parson’s  built 
kinder  solid  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 
It  mought  hev  be'n  thet,  or  thet  Billy 
didn't  get  a fair  start,  but  thet  goat  went 
down  on  his  fore  legs  like  a shot,  and  the 
parson  give  one  heave,  and  jest  scooted 
him  off  the  platform  ! Then  the  parson 
reckoned  thet  this  yer  ‘tablow'  had  bet- 
ter be  left  out— as  thar  didn't  seem  to  be 
any  other  man  who  could  play  Jephthah, 
and  it  wasn't  dignified  for  him  to  take 
the  part.  But  the  parson  allowed  thet 
it  might  be  a great  moral  lesson  to  Billy  !” 

And  it  teas  — for  from  that  moment 
Billy  never  attempted  to  butt  again.  He 
performed  with  great  docility  later  on  in 
the  Pet's  engagement  at  Skinnerstown ; he 
played  a distinguished  role  throughout 
the  provinces;  he  had  had  the  advantages 
of  Art  from  “ the  Pet,”  and  of  Simplicity 
from  Polly,  but  only  Rocky  Canyon  knew 
that  his  real  education  had  come  with  his 
first  rehearsal  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Withholder. 
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ERE  CHRIST,  THE  FLOWER  OF  VIRTUE,  BLOOMED. 

BY  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL. 

ERE  Christ,  the  Flower  of  virtue,  bloomed, 

On  Mary's  breast  the  Blossom  lay. 

’Twas  on  a still  and  golden  day — 

Some  glamour  not  of  earth  was  there — 

When  Mary  knelt  alone  to  pray 

That  she  The  Child  might  worthy  bear. 

Her  loving  bosom  heaving  fast 
With  pure  emotion,  soft  she  cried, 

Nor  saw  the  angel  as  he  passed, 

Nor  felt  the  angel  at  her  side. 

“Awake!  Arise!  And  oh.  Rejoice! 

For  unto  you  a Lord  is  born. 

Hear’st  not  the  chanting  Heaven-voice, 

The  harp,  and  the  resounding  horn?” 

The  star  leads  on,  the  shepherds  rise 
From  midnight  vigil,  solemn,  still. 

With  crook  upraised,  with  'raptured  eyes. 

They  follow  over  vale  and  hill. 

They  follow  till  the  angel-star 

Doth  stay,  and  looking  down  they  see 
A humble  shed  where  cattle  are. 

Wherein  they  enter,  curiously. 

When  lo,  a mother  and  a Child.  . . . 

Pallid  she  lay,  as  lilies  lie 
Upon  an  altar.  They,  most  mild. 

Knelt  down  before  the  Mystery. 

About  the  mother's  youthful  head. 

About  the  Babe's,  the  golden  ring 
A glow  ineffable  did  shed 

Upon  the  shepherds  worshipping. 

“What  marvel,”  said  they,  “that  our  Lord 
Doth  come  as  humble-born  as  wo. 

As  stark,  as  poor!”  And  they  adored 
And  yearned  for  him  unspeakably. 

With  joy  they  lingered  at  his  feet. 

Then  to  the  wondering  flocks  returned, — - 
But  oh,  the  homeward  way  was  sweet, 
xVnd  their  glad  eyes  with  visions  burned. 

Thus  came  the  King,  Divine  and  Doomed, 

Unto  His  own:  and  thus  we  say 
Ere  Christ,  the  Flower  of  virtue,  bloomed. 

On  Mary's  breast  the  Blossom  lay. 

And  for  that  she  the  Tidings  bright 
Bore,  with  a saint's  humility. 

So  beautiful  upon  the  height 
Should  woman's  feet  forever  be. 
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HOW  SANTA  CLAUS  WAS  SAVED. 


BY  MARY  T.  VAN  DENBURGR. 


MAMMY  and  Joe,  her  husband,  had 
taken  care  of  their  “ Miss  Sal  lie”  and 
her  little  boy  and  girl  since  Marse  George 
went  into  the  army,  and  the  faithful  ser- 
vants had  borne  many  a burden  and 
found  a way  out  of  many  a difficulty 
without  letting  their  beloved  mistress 
know  how  hard  it  was  for  them ; for  she 
was  sad  and  troubled,  and  they  tried  to 
spare  her  as  much  as  possible. 

But  now,  as  mammy  prepared  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal,  sighing  over  the 
plain  food  she  must  set  before  Miss  Sallie, 
her  heart  was  full  of  a new  worry,  which 
she  could  not  keep  to  herself. 

“Laws,  Miss  Sallie,  I do  suttinly  dis- 
like ter  trubble  you, but  I don't  see  nohow 
what  I’s  gvvine  do  ’bout  dem  chill  tin.” 

44  Why,  mammy,  what  is  the  matter? 
They  are  usually  so  good.” 

“ Dey’s  jes  de  best  chillun  de  sun  shines 
on;  dev  ain't  one  mite  ob  trubble;  but 
Christmus  is  cornin’,  an’  dey  shualy  ex- 
pec's  some  gif's  like  dey  useter  have;  an' 
no  boxes  gwiue  come  from  deir  aunts  an' 
deir  gran'ma  dis  yeah,  an’  Marse  George 
he  off  wid  Marse  Lee,  an’  we  ’ain’t  got  no 
gif's  fer  dem  pore  babies.  Dey  kem  in 
in v kitchen,  an’  dey  whispered  up  de 
chimblv  ter  Santy  Claus  what  dey  want- 
ed; an’.  Miss  Sallie,  dey  wants  right 
smart  ob  things,  an’  we  got  nothin’,  an’ 
how  we  gwine  git  ’em  wid  de  country 
full  ob  Yanks?  I study  an'  study,  an’ 
’pears  like  I don’t  see  no  way  out.” 

44  Well,  mammy,  I will  explain  to  them ; 
they  are  so  thoughtful  and  considerate  I 
think  they  will  understand;  and  when 
this  war  is  over,  if  my  husband  comes 
back — ” 

“ Marse  George  gwine  come  back,  hon- 
ey ; he  cotnc  back  suah.” 

“Then  we  shall  be  so  happy  that  they 
will  forget  the  horrors  of  this  dreadful 
time.  I think  we  can  trim  the  house 
with  greens,  and  perhaps  have  a Christ- 
mas tree;  and  there  is  the  white  sugar  I 
have  saved— you  may  take  that  and  make 
some  candy  for  them.” 

“ Jes  a lil U candy  fer  dem  chillun  dats 
had  eberything  money  could  buy!  But 
we  cyan’t  do  no  bettah ;”  and  mammy 
went  to  call  the  two  innocent  little  causes 
of  her  dilemma  to  supper. 


While  she  was  washing  the  dishes,  a 
half-hour  later,  she  thought  how  little 
was  required,  after  all,  to  make  the  chil- 
dren happy,  and  she  brightened  up  con- 
siderably. However,  like  many  other 
conspirators,  she  overdid  the  matter,  and 
in  her  auxiety  to  have  the  surprise  a com- 
plete one,  she  determined  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  expect  nothing  at  all.  So  when 
she  was  putting  them  to  bed  she  stopped 
their  chatter  about  Christmas  and  Santa 
Claus  with — 

“What  you -all  talkin’  'bout?  How 
you  think  Santy  Claus  gwine  git  t* rough 
dem  Yanks’  lines?  Spec's  dey  gvvine  catch 
him  an’  kill  him.  suah  ;”  and  she  took  the 
light  and  hurried  away  to  escape  their 
questions. 

“Oh,  brother,  how  dare  they?"  came, 
with  a sob,  from  one  little  bed. 

“They  won’t,” in  tones  that  tried  to  be  1 
manly,  came  the  answer  from  the  other. 

“But  mammy  said  so.” 

“ Well,  mammy  was  wrong  about  the 
but  terfly — she  didn’t  know  it  changed  from 
a caterpillar — so  she  don't  know  every- 
thing: and  I don't  believe  even  Yankees 
are  so  dreadful  bad,”  asserted  the  little 
boy. 

44  But,  brother  — my  gracious,  he’s 
asleep!”  and  poor  Ruth  tried  to  shut  her 
eyes  up  tight  and  forget  her  trouble;  but 
she  was  wide-awake  an  hour  afterward, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts. 

“ Oh.”  she  said,  suddenly,  “I  think  we 
ought  to.  I think  it's  our  duty.  Brother, 
brother , wake  upl  We  have  got  to  go 
to  the  Yankee  captain  and  beg  him  not 
to  hurt  Santa  Claus.” 

“ Why,  sister,  how  could  wTe  get  away? 
Besides,  you  would  be  afraid  and  cry. 
When  are  you  going?” 

“We  can’t  tell  mammy,  'cause  she 
wouldn't  let  us  go,  and  mamma  would 
worry;  but  when  we  get  back  and  tell 
them  we  have  saved  Santa  Claus's  life, 
they  will  be  so  glad.  I think  it's  not 
wrong  for  us  to  go.’’ 

“ What  are  you  going  to  say  to  the 
Yankee  captain?’’ 

“ He  is  a soldier,  like  papa,  and  I’m  sure 
my  papa  would  he  good  to  little  girls  and 
boys;  but  we  must  save  Santa  Claus  any- 
way." 
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The very  next  d^ylhc  opportunity  they  frightened  and  trembling,  but  who  bad  no 
were  Watching  for  came  Their  mother  idea  of  giving  up  lbe  object  of  tin- if  v t 

was  busy  curing  lor  her.  thr  r w.j  rbrklreft:  " WelL  u»v  hearties,  what  brings  you 

idipptal  dil\  ll  W;is  a long  wui);  u>  (he  bercT'  Hm  cheery  voice  and  the.  twin klfc 
Yuukea  viimpi  but  .they  inidged  ferayejiy  in  hi  ji  reason  red  the  little  ones. 

o;3  Pb:uM\  avg  want:  lo  srr  the  euplaifth* 

• l!;-iv  orrd  ji&pa  unii^t  b&  when  Wo  gushed  Toddy.. 
maytrhosr  • Tltey;  ty-ere  ..led . past  row% : of-  .t<W.y , the 

‘ Yes.  Sometimes  they  \vnlk  all  day.  otbtfr  suf  diets.  joking  With  Owur  guiim  •>.> 
Oh, Teddy,  there  ^re  tbe  lehtW  1 think  1 they  went  by.  and  a flora  while,  flo-y 

‘i.  Y*‘-  kimw  quite  how, _ -tl.i^.y •>  ifit"  . 

You  ln'orrosthl  you  vur  not  going  to  talking  with  the  Yankee  captain  ami  u Jb 
orv  1 iug  liiui  their  stpryi. 

Plan  'hot;  That  big  soldier  is  coming  "The  captain  bad  a cold.'*  Raid  Ruth, 
Over  Imre  '!  in  telling  about  it  afterward  : ‘Gn>  coughed 

V m|l  soldier  came  to  the  children,  now  and  wiped  his  eyes,  ami  he  said  to  us-; 
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Digitize 


WFLfc,  MY  aKAtmM  Ai  HAT  Blit.Vvjy  TO#  U KH C 


Yru*  Imv*  &*?»<!  $a?»U  Chois,  ami  ail  oul  of  flm  Box  did  not  make  them  hf^dHh 

the  link  rhn«Ur^  -IJ  tin  ^vuvUl  will  be  liummiv^  oiiuiy. 

-raU-Cui  :<<>  von;  b)>t  we  were  rob  ir»*in«r  to  * Dev',  tin  W onYrf i»b  s»  ohijhih  ||  ||p 
kill.  ^DiivOl*  UO.'wr  i.o-  m»J  so  in.ni  hear?  mummy  v What  dvir  pit  i;  oih  >:..•• 

: wo  wero  just  ^onv^r  io  mim  Imn  (»rN»uo  when  be  tint  ieHtr  w bat  Mis*  roiTiie 

m far  vv!iUe>.  Tful  along  home  now.  •&}***£'  be  eves  11  h\»  n 

\<-'*r  v.  dor  fmHHJ  is  with  ymi  to  Avh'ii  jo-  <v-nls  1i*>u  t dem  WdvmWy-ruohfa 

Loo*  v<f^  a.rhdv  bark.  ” off , mv  Jar  Win !•:  s\  JkU  oujf’fj  ain't  no 

\ o*mplt*  .»f  Jnter,  h«  the  day  be : pm*  wife  trash,  >uahVyer-  haw  «i.‘ 

forA  y the  Ivi  1 1 soiiii.*r  *;ame  ;«*  lame  aDm-v-.  ,nA(  Vi  |.t  o i ho  little  hrm 

the  fam  & ,i*»ain.  He  was  dri vsu^/.umJ  fa*-V‘  ami  AKf*u*  fi*ov  - nAv  it  pp,  mm  l-V 

fnmi  in'^  *Mi-(  Ik*  tnwk  a l:o\o>.  U.v,.  ».?»<  •.«ti«rsliiA/.s  iVlitCfl  had  mused  the  war  w<*.  | 

the  rMfrf1*^  yv'ritt^o,  SJUiitn  ^Aftled,  ur.nl  Ojhi' North  ;vmt  HoutH  hV 

a invent  litirrj;  rid*  yenr;  «iyl|e  Vft  with  add  IttftB  ;tVtd  T*>d4y 

the  ;>.  iHik.ee  oaphioo  anil  asiied  Ini.u  fv»  i«»«  nn'Mluor  Friend  ! <•»  .-apudm  ami  bad  a 

w;.»  ill  to Ruth  and  Teddy."  £<#.h1  with  a if>\x  tears,  as 

S**  .the:  Cnldrea  had  a trrand  Chi i'^Urtas,  they  walled  their  lirst  encmnde#  With 
aud  even  the  m&  rtfel  lou*  thin'#*  that  name  him. 


•O/lgiri&l  fncrr 


J3igitl:|et 


Jft‘JOrfh  Op$ 


f|MVF  K'U-i  shir  »s  sea rcoly  the  place  in  now.  ami  the  company  is  fUshanunY.  but 

I.  .which  one  would  look  jo,  fijitl'  much  -fmCJha*«y  who  knew  b.  ii  'has  n mrfmxi 


heed  to  i lie  s(io-W.«'4im}.  the  <ratvnth'K  ami  very  intimate  interest  that  ^ til  1 .keeps 

of  iifV  We  h;wc  heari*  of  the  ternns  of  its  mmnnw  warm.  Tins  was  due  HKbe 


i.>hmIh*v:  •s»‘\voi2  hay  :>ml  nip  lit-  amid  of  Colonel  %Varing\s  Stmu -elruninp  Dri 

*f\  sopi^j  theatre*  thy  people  you 
>?«<£;.  ee^ervfMl,  dmd  cojisyioiis  of 
i\  ho t 1 1 » ese  nien  we re  ft e »r*- 


epyy  thyuh y 


visitor  1 ever  knew  h>  he  ueerhwtetl 


To  avtv  one'  >•  ho  woio  for  i he  s?a#»-  and  :.t  lady  who  earned  a hoi  Me.  of  smeiime- 
for  the  nrt,  rd  ynv  oieyei-  in  America,  the  says.  The  eiunavh  of  ■}  h e was  searcely 
theatres  of  tfirr  livo^i  Konvy  ;t»v  of  spo-  obvious  but  H \vas  put  as  M*e.  Ur>/n;m$  ho 
ciui  intend  Cnee-  Mm  haunt  of  In  Mm  end.  vvv  cane:  io  Monk  very  well  of 

the  MovVerv  l>oy.  and  7,e;e,  his  ‘‘stead).  * the  lodiuo  (days  urn]  Actors.  amt  if  we 
they  a,v.  !)(1>v  jhu  memo  of  too*ii.n  actors,  thought  nnduiy  Well;  of  JMnmr  it-  nnhi 
who  ye-  you  u poml  ume  ift  a,  j most.  have  keen  because  in  (.ueonsehmsk 

\ihMi 


'these  fforiyM  plays  ufc  ttrillen  m *Y(hv  ■ They  were  for  the  most,  parr  men  ] f 
York  ,tml  Mm*  si£ti  of  a ^enuinoarlClic  tips  fart,  had  any  special  ^ipmtlesnee  { 
impulse-  .They  »r-yht.  Urn  life,  ami  Mm  hi>-  way  umo'  rpWe  sure  what  it  was;,  yet  i? 
tury  -of  the  pypplp  yfhp  warm  to  see  is  deCahi  ybo f the  uv\%  m pH*i£  m&tv  : 
f hern . They  "are  v-mm?  and  often  absurd  ' prumovc  Mvgv  s have  always-  ‘in  am  ■'  mas. 
etfouyh . hut  when  tbcoHnmti  rm-s  down,  cUJutthaml  Uue  can  Uml  fair  Warrant  for 
U candid  observer  \viH  ncfioit  that  Mmur-  saving  fchnl  when  women  im  ye  come  m 
spin f.  I yto core  v i tal  and  spontam  ons  fur  a slrarty  ito * <\  traVo  lost,  pritnui  forces 
in  rhem  ih.oi  in  the  pjavs  of  the  most  ft  as yaCo  friho  no  don  hi.,  dual  in  Ihdjnn 
pros]<  r*Hi<p»pl.»>WH  theatres.  comma n j tie ^ w omr o "are  ofn  fo  he  O.o- 

T’Im*  .Vnirncaus  win;  are  familiar  with  the  vs  .at  an  ^udy  u^e.  h-Mces  oO’e  sad  iru- 
Tt»e.  Tcju:o  lnVlia.no  miLrhl  a l»ru»st  he  cmi  nt-  to  many  bifid*  of  pi  ye  ami 

on  one  s finders  The  thcatf't*  i*.  .?h:v.sct|  • v.lu.ws.  Yet.'  f!iwi  e was  .ahva\s  a sprinl  ' 


re  ry."  he.- 


.•  ; v'yATt'; >,'0 


V r‘{y  kT'rrkCo'WCN 

CCf;:oC>V'wC 


HO\V  THE  OTHER  HALF  LAUGHS. 


ever  and  if  the  actors.  stumbled  over  {Leiir 
jCptl^r‘  lines..  » >r  over  Urn  mule  on!  ranees  and 
mddm  t be  of.  the-  stmavry,  he  -laughed  Softly 

f L v \veiv  tun,  but  w-U;h  w bat;  a dilTereuve  : When 


'ling,  of  wmue n.  »ml  nu  audience 
saw  Wins  \viUwqt  * baby  dr  two. 
nere  guod  bnbifcs*  Hfilt  nevev 

,.^v, . . , ,.v  HIHJim 

..uuliv,  mey  h *>!<<*{  at  flip  light*  anil  the  n vmne.nw  i-rplfv  U\vv\uiX  passa ^.^vv^y- 
imltunit  people  o.ti  the  stage  with those  body  imde  a.  row,  and  then  on* the  ire 
marvelling;  eyes  vviy  wosutd  uil  ^Ive,  so  stunt  lushed  himself  r£ujbt 

Utdtdi tj&>T ;^H^;"a^auVGu»W  when  the  ‘ngain/  even  Uhnurh  lifts  took  several 
tipfid  iU-hv  h- hni  'nppied  o\hk4&  iHfcapu  seconds/  \vbtlo  the  actor;, ■,cotnplaee»»tIy 
w wa-h  passed  L-oid-  waited 

<m i .^; : a:* u tf  \nm  As  iheptot  developed,  the  anilithnsft..dii>-' 
Wa*Ahth^  . i ihiiHktlby ;k^^v  rMSsed  ii  in  hripf  nmUnutH.  ^Thteplay 

be  $r  h*}ri$ervH}ii}  is  Ofrd/n/  the  Yypite  nib^er/1  one  man 
thn  Tm-tpicsf  dung  ni  flit?'  world  was  to  eXplaiUKHo  ns.  For- though  scholars may 
nurse  if.  'puer  again  There  are  no  many  duLr  as  to  nhtdlun*  Shakespf  are  meant 
m-ov:  tr.Mjtfi*  seiii-.'  thuiss  tu  the  world  the  Moor  fop  a white  m*  a bhtdivwiiour,  pji 
thau  h )hie>  even  vs  IftUl  you  have  ill O full  doubt  WUs  permitted  . ill  thfe  Tnatro  If.ih- 
llaiiau  eOmmvnmnt.  Or  if  yon  don't  .'ami.  Iugo  was  a'  pin  me  favorite.  The 
quae  $$  so,  .it  is  still  tin  pul  t of  phiii»6-  horror  • with  which  liis  vill&uv  was  r<* 
pfey  to  recognize  thijt  life  eouUt  pot  be  >ejttetl  d&turt&d  my  euhtre&ljou&i  ideas 
without  th£ijtv  '• , . \.l \ 

Uifcjfcsts  ';  - 

liwyvryie  pu^cd  •.  rt>4  hd,  li»£  hr  tt]  in  t * l 

Colon*  of  *'*  a, eh  Wure  clone  wee  ill  ihc  SH~  - /'^'/  \ / 

jnire^  nmi  highly  charged  id»ft  drinks,  -i’v  -/  . :/-/'y\',V 

equal  /rn  gkunoiu  . w bw-h  r v-o  the 

men  dfUak  hut  of  iloV  ImiUYs.  TJityVy  . *i, 

were  nui  half  (wui-U»at  is.  if  one  was  1vV^I 

iwii  resolved  not  to  >(ia)n  at  a mi-,  . |MBB  I 


TWJCWt  AttJS MOH6  THIU  KLESUMK  TiU.NtiaJ 
THAN 
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'■'!  nlieu  a woman  be- 
trays; yqu,  s>U$i;, 

And  Pve  st&bbwjt  Tier,** 
Tl  >e  enrihin  n\  fig  *Jxm  n 
am  ill  haul  ar»d  tvm|*mli- 
Hed  nppiuiise.  A tl.r-h 
of  this  hind  how  find 
’agrtiftjfc 

in^ttiiciivn  ftir  niigtli  and 
d^liiacynl  Italia  it  Hllee- 
tin  its  Viiily  to  nm  re  mu  r 
ly  allied  in  tin*:  animal 
iiim  • V ^ in  }>atbARd^- 
seiwer'sMsproT.* 

. was  old- 

and  tot tered * 
and  jmj  inu  varied  or 
npjmiririut^  The  drama 
rttYy  Tgpptfphvftiiu  in  a 
bttekSyufnls  tog  holism' 
with  honwskm*  sn>*0;h 
tfd  In/  m*l4  tljnt  f N-Ojo 

It  .was  JonhUev*  tin/ 

•, 1 1-  *"f ’ f f j !)f  ^IMV  i.H.C 

of-  Ajj'^rinj  n 

frontfer'Ail^,  iudi  tnirf 
iiiA‘d4<hi  in  ug c-Jj  past 
T*y  th*  flriftr-, 

iisiteimt?  Viip boys-  am)  to 

ft*;  rifled  nP  yy  U<nmliig 


of  Indian  winkothrnM-.  ‘'U  tlVfift  tugger  and  t lie  iiusimnu  UnbbeU  his  viiff:  in -m  li- 
fe imsv  what  that  b 'In*  would  a noi'  Easl  Hide  puH'mv  above  wha-h  du*«  ny 

trust  iii‘f*n!;  said  o|m  wmi.h vyvdh  a v'Vave  rhm»U  flnaUii  m h\u%  fiber.  I n Qt$M& 
»Uakr  of  iite  ‘trail/  IjjstMunpatuufj  r^rfiq*f,  Vfliifa  I>»^drOhon>  ami  Emilia  w;u  f.  n\yui{- 
“ Am/Mrn  a ,<OK  n yumti?'  uml  ugaiig  with  in-  | hr-ie  rh^. .» Imy  could  plainly, 
ine  reusing  huriv.*;  ‘ 1/^7  boson  ir-uu  a ’"  thruu-ji*  a hole  iu  the  cuMie  tvail  aruied 
i am  not  saving  -that  fbis  geM.leuess  of  mi  h<  ».:<*♦>  :imi  g< «s>’ pin g . • euinpiiti •. 

iiKlinri  always  \vei-i  tl i -v.  lull  length  of  iohably.  In  l be  bod  we  ooti-hA 

one  moral  code;  men  j(j  die  horror oil  tliiii  He?mtmmna  6 gown  was  inoniven 
Ingo  i ! n* re  i%  as;  a ki^li  tpice  of  xbdtghi.  • iMUly  .long  in  front  ; hot  .unit  >>.s  *1*^ 
A •.‘.Hiking  .^•tiri}i)r  of  I,i/ii  !'...>/!>  no-  w ns  girting  up  uv  her  -roboli  her 

< • vf i rr.-i  p a pUy  *vi-unm  U;  a m«-> u her  of  ami  ankles  sbov, nd, . \W  did  not 

tj»r  M;r*.crO-  St r,  vf  >s .1  ob > . / / 'i'.e>jriy  >f»*  * Oa i.  siio  1 !/m1  ei.it  it  oM  S' \iir 

wlVirli  n^ivk  ur-  !?:rm<-  t'o>u?  fk«  ua»?«o  the  . b'fciv.  - When  Uruhantio  yws  niountnig 
IfomaiiM  cair  n**ti'd,  that-inu*  liai  Ln  ios-  >v^ udow  to  ah-AVer  Info’s  >ii.miih:nis. 

uu  ho.0lile.es  ]>ltiyifie  o;  ilh  - tioHr  tine/rs.  »!•♦•  r h«»f«-  vv  a 1 'l  nuai.ed  *vith  his  Vi  Moulded 
The  hoMfHhd  Imr^  wUli  Fd*  n d>  viruggltiN:  ;{hd  vre  nu;dc<tkr  loot  for  xyo  had 

.W^uv  sin*  ill!*  v(*'0'>  e ill)  los  ijaiiihio.g  heard  of  a i:hv»hnofio  M.h*>  ahs?a'<l  ilnr 
and  v:n-**ni-!re  ;,1(,1  ?r  tu-n  hr  It! ids  that  si,.o^  r-  ;m»l  >t  u/'k  i>t<  heatl  out  of  thy 
ythi.to,  hd  >va>  In  }UMson  for  h.i^  niH^vds.  choffino  ,;  N ; rA/pAp  h A; 

•*-h“  >ta-  proved  unotiUdvih  iir  slah^  her  in  i hm  inaio  joy  was  tim  p.romp.n-r's  ,l.*ox  ir^ 
the  hack',  “ThaiV  the  ^y.’1  hv  tl»n  (Eoid  ntuklh;,  The  hi  j \ Av  ascii  aimed 


• o..  * >y nyrJ*-iyi v»ow y w; . j ^ i-» ty •> « 

Indians,  The  ^ohnd 

i , ^hyA;oHA  M-vaton. 

M'l  of  i\i}Sk  id  ay,  took 

X'i*  Imiv  Ki  li-u  . 

.pltfi'v?  before  a Orer;hin 
Tinrijcrt  ’! \\iit  hiiitfit  hiivft 

["ft  •iy'T  .11*411  1 H Mrf'l  v: 

slmnl  on  the  -Am>}ait»s: 

T1(K  UWifcR  HA W LAU011S, 


HOW 


day.  HtT<*ordiu#  to  tW&  <\mtmanUil  ihe^vliota  iha  hvM.  in  Eul'^i  lil  Ot*:Uo 
• ! I doith  vJiid  jfjbfcy*?  m.*/‘f  iSVfr.m‘1  nm ts  two  yvhiHi  Vs  ibn . touM  sikVesM it I rlasrK'  >a>  ‘ 
OU»j;y*-y«n  tluW  ;>]&y.s  in  ;mi  ^ia-rai*/  sm  I saw  Into  oh  ho  dntiltitfiv*  had  proliiad 
U»;»i.  -t<  hannr'iod  .in *i  mi-tar  *.vm by  fin*  a v:j»n ah-  iif  lha  t* UKvo  rMilmn. 
OH  *iir  w!n*MvHhai^  slii^eyUta  fH-ooijdi-y  • A-V'ni  (ha  a-  »•  • ,d‘  his 

.loiiyT  hrdwn  ' *md  io-.  vM|i(,<oV  umv  have  rtuidniMZad 
(m &&ii  *i ;i f HW ^ ’ -Jfhu . -.  pfcoy- • 

t In*  ;«.ofA>»'?s  W »oV  h|*DpnV  -ah  *yho*y  Yni  U a>*  Yaf  {hi*  hot  (VlllUIUS  (.hat  In*  pinYvd 

W;inhl>!)*‘.>k,  ait  d f baae;  hho{  l!!0':t‘iii.|.:j  thrntiohoMI  n tth  iHioiliaViitro  and  ‘dignity. 
l*j$-h-o.  i i i . i * > r,ui.’oi»v;  voiir-  Vo/>iij  hi-dM*>H-d,  );U  lltd  hi  lln-  Yri.r!  f.m  <rh- 

t*ai:-Tiy-  ;y;d  h poa/  ha  H'  h lino  of  Hd?  •/'•t!ii>i|lta*  hi*  |"v*M'inV  n a*  'iii,^  ;.nd  h<-. 

ild>*ri  , hkas  Wll  h aiyV't  JiUUlii-T  ftili  •*<  taf >*»>«. ; I |j$  <h  I j S ary  fJlVl'H. 

;aiab-n^*i.  \u  ht->  lynUr.’^r.^u ;»>»«*.•»(  w hit  and  im|»rhvM \v.  ' Hi  - v^.r*  «-.  rah,  inn) 

lib  -V:  In-u  .he  -vanh'd  iho  >>M*d  h»-  Hcxihlv  and  drnnty  and  In'-  d»  »<**..  not  '^jUUa- 

vr<n*jd  jifit/l 4 jj}j ^{tii:V; d'^y-'i £;>.,  H ro^*  th  volume  oT 

om*  shotMi  wie  h a;  vr'ttm  and  iha  'ptttfli  M»e  bans  reonneb  li\  the  Yyao^s 

otiiW  OH  ill*  |n ':iiJ|iii'!'  I a* 

■ wMtUIVsydiiMw**-  " A*eoff4>,,*~ 

1 1 am  Jivti  uiMj::) 

£4  it  a kb  a<T«'j«ia.  it  hi; a any  * ,y- 

nthnr  o,i\ vaninoi  - the 

.’i:«d  on{<fJNin^  fiuah- 

tyyybjkyivfna  shujdindY  y 


anu  at  h^!»M  s-ih  oa.^uv^ 

>v  U ( <r  I o i tt  w 1 xvi ( ovHr  ^ n j r on  i nh 
hra  si  Uh’d  do  iUo  i i\ 

art:  ' 'C>'' 

hho->  Oil  ! I vs*  ion  Inn  V.idY  Wt-i‘t* 
h hpl  Y - it . ■€&!& .. 

Wf»,ohvr  ihvn  w, -.*«■  supers 

amt' 

}** 1 Or;  ta*%  fjh 0 t»?i|d til 

;w:d  i j i i .i r rv* ) I m j voaitV -v- 

iyjWi  $hvdld  tuty 
for  it,  X\ii<  fs£  tliyvi1 ' 

aohm^ tV»at  Who  . 

forsM'.  H(^  {ogs  ^ni  tin> 

sk  * M-v.  • ' y •- . '-  h vl:  .JiyyV^y 

Tra*  a-Ofiai-MUf  4*f  ilia  itvnyn 
Inni  fh»-  e ■■'•()  ;>  oi'  Ins  ^nalttyh; 
ht>  in »m  I d in d;  Hinv<>  :i  f^n. 

;>  with f otilffif 

a Uit^ly  atnl  la^ 

sm-Oi .V..-.V  sN*hf*  irnVtad  with. 

n Ono  of  in*  ifc 

ilevn-a>  was  (,,  >|id  *i,n  (h^ 
h&i&t  »T  rlhi.  j[jeM||iy  vli.d  hivj'ft  : 
!.<;;  wni;  whirh,  :i H.  i(a' 

d*d  i».*‘  >{v-:tk  a V:.M‘d  ?lf  OUV 

laf»in.|^.Vd*’id  V*4in^iV  liiiVh 

in  . 1,  Uii  Arnr-»‘1,;:HHS!H. 

idf  Hi*  h'.nlotu  mititi  it  »?* 
tmrd  vo  2i  idfoY  He4. 
Mwttd  cj 

ict  Mil voiiiiod  of 

aelm^y  Wri^lh  said  by 
those  \yiio  know  to  bf*  on 


‘T^«..  .Vyllti?.*  ;,Wi.  All yt.*  lintt 
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]y  set  aside.  “ A reporter  came  here  the 
other  day,”  the  cashier  explained,  “and 
wrote  this  about  me.  I pay  no  attention 
to  it.”  He  handed  me  a carefully  folded 
newspaper  and  pointed  to  a passage  which 
told,  among  other  things,  how  the  cashier 
staid  in  the  box-office  all  day  and  wrote 
stories  of  life  in  the  Bowery.  “He  turns 
us  into  ridicule,”  he  repeated. 

I pointed  out  that  it  is  a reporter’s  busi- 
ness to  speak  of  the  amusing  things  he 
finds,  and  added  that  I was  interested  to 
know  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  life  of 
the  foreign  people  in  America.  “ Ah !”  he 
exclaimed,  with  quick  intuition,  “ I see 
you  will  turn  me  into  ridicule!  I don’t 
care.  By-and-by  I will  write  about  you.” 
I accept  the  challenge;  and  if  I am  una- 
ble to  disguise  the  fact  that  I was  pro- 
vincial enough  to  find  keen  delight  in 
the  strange  people  and  strange  sights  I 
met,  I stand  in  danger  of  swift  retribu- 
tion. If  we  laugh  first,  it  behooves  us 
to  laugh  as  heartily  as  we  can,  for  these 
Yiddish  people  are  hot  on  our  trail  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  in  commerce. 

The  racial  instincts  of  the  audience  are 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face— or  on 
theirs.  If  you  leave  your  seat  between  acts, 
the  probability  is  that  you  will  find  a stan- 
dee in  it  when  you  come  back.  No  array  of 
checks  will  save  you.  The  usher  will  plead 
and  argue  in  your  behalf,  but  the  standee 
sits  it  out  in  defiance.  If  you  persist  un- 
til the  curtain  rises,  you  speedily  realize 
that  you  have  become  a public  nuisance. 
The  people  will  shout  “Sit  down !”  “ Get 
out!”  “Put  him  out!”  There  is  scarcely 
a murmur  of  sympathy.  If  the  usurper 
says  a word,  it  is,  “ I paid  to  get  in!”  or, 
“Didn’t  I give  my  fifty  cents?”  I seldom 
went  to  a Jewish  theatre  that  some  such 
row  did  not  take  place.  At  the  afternoon 
performances  the  disturbance  is  continual. 
The  babies  who  cannot  be  left  at  home  to 
sleep  are  amply  in  evidence.  They  are 
not  like  the  polite  Italian  babies,  who  are 
nursed  quiet  in  an  instant.  They  whine, 
and  squall,  and  kick.  The  neighbors  say 
“ 'S  s-s-h !”  The  people  in  the  balcony  cry 
“ Shut  up!”  And  from  the  gallery  there 
are  shouts  of  “Put  him  out!”  until  final- 
ly, the  mother  gets  up  and  walks  her  off- 
spring quiet  in  the  foyer.  When  she 
conies  back  she  gets  her  seat,  perhaps. 
At  one  matinee  the  noise  was  so  loud  and 
continual  that,  though  I stood  in  the  flies, 
I could  not  hear  what  the  actors  were 
saying,  and  finally  they  stopped  talking 


and  waited,  with  the  utmost  gemuthlich - 
keit  for  the  baby  to  be  put  out. 

The  revelation  of  Yiddish  traits  in  the 
plays  has  the  frankness  and  intimacy  of 
spontaneous  artistic  expression.  The  pre- 
vailing theme  is  perhaps  the  immemorial 
strife  against  the  golden  idols  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  two  very  popular  operas  I saw, 
Rabbi  Shabshi's  Daughter  and  Zirele 
the  Rabbi's , or  the  Beauty  of  Krakoiv , 
a Yiddish  maiden  becomes  alienated  from 
her  people  and  tastes  all  the  splendor  and 
the  power  of  Christendom.  Rabbi  Shab- 
shi’s  daughter  is  torn  from  her  people 
during  a religious  persecution,  and  be- 
comes an  adoptive  princess  in  Bohemia. 
Zirele  is  betrayed  by  a Christian  student, 
afterward  a Russian  priest,  and  is  sent  on 
the  scarlet  way  of  the  Babylonian.  I 
own  that  I was  delighted  to  find  that  for 
the  Yiddish  maiden  the  primrose  way  to 
the  everlasting  bonfire  had  so  many 
primroses.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  no  end 
of  bouquets  to  be  thrown  at  almost  any 
young  Yid  who  goes  out  from  among 
her  people.  But  the  foretaste  of  the 
bonfire  was  proportionately  bitter.  Fate 
haled  the  wanderers  back,  humbled  and 
suppliant,  to  the  people  and  the  religion 
of  their  childhood,  with  its  sweet  and 
sacred  rites,  its  homeliness  and  severity. 
“ Ein  Yid  bleibt  ewig  ein  Yid!”  exclaims 
Rabbi  Shabshi’s  daughter  at  the  last,  and 
the  sentiment  rouses  boundless  enthusi- 
asm. The  fundamental  tragedy  of  this 
historic  race  lies  here:  the  mainspring  of 
their  life  is  in  a faith  that  was  old  when 
history  began,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  of  religions,  rich  in 
the  mystery  of  the  East;  yet  the  very 
Oriental  luxuriance  of  their  tempera- 
ment makes  them  respond  to  the  glamour 
of  the  Gentile  world  about  them.  Like 
Mr.  ZangwilTs  child  of  the  Venetian 
Ghetto,  born  and  bred  in  the  awful  sim- 
plicity of  the  synagogue,  they  awake 
some  day  to  find  themselves  in  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  Piazza  of  Venice  and  in  the 
splendor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 
The  Yiddish  playwright  had  a right,  per- 
haps, to  make  his  villain  a Christian 
priest.  And  the  audience  was  right  to 
hiss  him  and  hoot  him.  At  the  end  of 
each  act  he  came  out  to  receive  his  ova- 
tion of  groans  and  jeers,  and  the  audience 
was  not  to  be  placated  until  he  gave  a 
very  un-Christian  shrug  of  deprecation, 
and— or  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me — 
thrust  forward  his  nose  in  evidence. 
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•Uy—tluU  ip  chorus  &iids:  -wel-  of  ibr  Lie  about  them  is  ui  t-lie  play  of 

ernue  him  with  :i  vociferous  Columbian  VvUhy.  The  plot  is  from  the  American 
yell.  The  usurping  villain  \p  utilized  play,  ami  many  passage*  arc  almost  idem 
•ailso  fis  4 onuio  diaraeler-  His  favorite  lical.  The  local  color  am)  character.,  how- 
gesture  '.is  to  . forks  of  a lung  ever,  have  sidlVml  as  complete  a t rails  la- 
id a-ek  heard,,  displaying  beneath  his  lion  into  Yuldisii  verms  as  Urn  lttng?tag& 

a diamond  solitaire  snruwhat  smaller  Trilby's  uahif  easily  becomes  Tilly 
than  an  Ko  gesture  could  have  Taffy  is  Herr  Gottlieb,  aud  Little  Billee  is 

been  fouiner  than  f.he  Yiddish  audience  Herr  Werner.  Svengali -is  Herr  Hart  - 
thought  tins  His  pet  vanity  'wa*  that  maim,  and  the  racial  distinction  of  'which 
he  could  .“speken  Engleeseb  ” I jot ted  Dn  Maimer  made  m mid.  is  perforce  ig? 
down  some  of  the  flowers  of  his  speech  nored.  The  characters  .seem  nil  to  bohmjv 
on  my  programme.  “Ioh  danke  dir,  to  one  family,  ami  Syengali  h Little 
dear,  dear  Air,'  Biumeufcdd.  Tankainu  BillreNs  uncle  Yet  the  permanence  of 
| thank  you  j.  *5  a‘ Oh  dn, . my  sw.Uuvst  £fuge  tradition  chip’s  out  in  his  nose 

Cdi  dir,  ?yU'iuc  lolly  gvol/'  -Jind  other  like  Not  rnmmnt  wiih  wh.H  mHo re  hml  lav- 
plmtses/ ; When  his  foolish  Lhcd  *>tt  him.  he  built  K a stofy  or  two 

lov*- to  a poor  P’juuncm  girl  instead  of  to  higher  on  the  bridge. 

the  Fifth  Avi-mii?  heircs*,  lie  storms  at  1 hoped  to  Me  all  the  1/est  Yiddish 
him-  " Wi»  m dc*.  loniter  inft  r^T  pin  vs.  and  asked  rpy  iVflmdthe  oashifcr’to 
* Gimnisht .[guv  nkdil.C  answers. the  son,  book  .me  and.  let  me  kmuv  irvbem-ver  Herr 
deflap  tlx.  ■’.'•* -:?hu?  up!"  the  viH.attoi**  fa-  Adler,  the  icciliiie  m-oj  at  ‘]o>  ■ Windsor 
t)  if?  r retorts;  “I  break  your  nU;is  Hm>e:.'r  Theatre,.  w^s  to  ap|i«Wr.  for  t was-  helpless. 
Cfliee,  wliei)  hungry,  he  exelainis;rut>hifl^  before  the  Yiddish  Roioo!<:^niiu»^,  He 
life  -waistcoat,  * Eom  on.  und  let’s  have  Lob-hue;  and  when  I spoke  of  my  regreb 
a tittle  lap^ji -room  ]!•  • Qtf  anpfcher  wca~.  Ipy  s&hf  he  tpfl}.  fluen  hi  the 

sii^i  he^dys.  Urbanely-  /!  Ah*  there  T Was  Rories  he  hkfl  fleyn  wiiflihg  that  tfi».  mat-. 
\vilLt:  tlu,.  Mister,  ffigictone  Sport  A t ter  iiafl  i pped  h is  m 

ufi  oL  Umsc  essays  the  audience  l.nw!  pi.-mhi 'em  n^.n  Lum  adetpmfe  and  f 
-!>b  laughter*  for  they  talk  the  Entro-m  m j§§|  f0  -n>oloy ivy  Lb  vhe  fma  Umi  l^flu 
of  llio  Bowery  tiirnnt ! v.  ami.  -in  afhflihm  ype.-k  of  su»nr  <»r  Ib-rr  .Adler | 1k>i  play-h- 
to  fbsdr  Yiddish  newspapers,  read  Ific  mv'V  bx-quxi i*+:  vivl  lltfln.  Ihrr 

yelievc  jvuU'fml^.  S^yevo/;;:  >b-f  .mid  / Pc  //o  f/b ■;-•  arc  aii 

An  i nicrcM  i »k;‘  exaiitjhe  of  lheflitiucWiTH  t h<-l/»«vv  adupiatnur--,  of  Cas^ica.l  Cicrnuin 


HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  LAUGHS 


play:*.  Der. 

tUpK  of  'ij ife  Jfo# Pfckff  <tf  Pmix,  ':-;$v>f& 
v *« • */>  r nr  CnrticMil  lih  h^livn.  hivm 

<>•’>  fin-fUd  l'vfU$>  »nvnuu«>!iru!  the  !;•-• 
eJrmm ,ii  »!*••  r of  ;sOnm  77m  Rvk.WiH  >.*V/r 
m 4 rpOmyi  i'XpU* ros . itself  ) Was 

’■| Jv bedaHsfc  it  !$•  ^aiil  to 
t»e  !ii  11  of  kW*af  eo1*Ay  py»juy  of 

1$  j$jjg  primed  m Eo-k-Os.  TO  i v is  ;t]>o 
a'V7  »4<li4i  of  3£itf&p&a\  Wbk*|v 

frotn  ij  1 l cop  lij  fU>d  Oiji  I.; 

1ml.  it  k it  UuMVilr  !• Mir  iu-iis,  aod,  at? 
]p:.zy#^  mU  vmJy  tin1  fofi£iin&£*?..  Voi t i nn 
seeing  and  JpuSJ*.  fefcft 

int»i  terms  * »f  mod e n » Y \*< \* i Olr  } i fe.  K \ m ^ 

1'AfUV  m/nrs  XL  ;hmg  heat'd  nod 

Cft>\rrj/  lU-rr  i0itw#l  Lmr  h iH  best 

jyurL  0 Li  thf^  H act,  )te  v.:$0%n)^  Lear  is 
« king:  p i t I t j ik  sei*t  md.  I;i  & I gi  vi*  1 1 a tv  ay 
ills*  Ummev  VO  Uir Thiol  fm  is  uu  mm\*Ti 
in  tin*  fmoth.  hr  dir-,  r hr^>!;-i i\  .Mid  (dim]. 
M Enmy  ,‘itfl  is  'aoi^-  than  rim  uiOc .*'  he 
3TVS  •*  Wlrno  ) Jw*  i V * 1}  tlviv  5.S  T»bhn;.^ 
ami  wva^pifi-*  all  th-romm'  ? L ^ house,  1) 

is'  iFffrr  Horn  Shaky  ypwov.4.  ' Op  v; 

; in  Foppifoi  oft  -Up: rifo  dt 

Galjnrifki’Uostiial^Oiti^ubaepljVUiSdjihtp'^ 


ie  i haT  my  FjPnt;js,^  tlat  ]T 


" '* ({ ■>> I r,  kbH ^9jdV*T  loyaHv  i<>  free 

:^4ght  and  (Ifr  h>v- 

t»v4ii‘  Prf:>S',;«H'rt-y  of  to-  .'htliPiliioal 

lay  is  UVisPir  frof  ii  p G*P** 

; Uk'  iin£*  aT  lu%>d$ 
Hi  tan  x ns  ILp*tiAdtejr 
; rvi i 1 0 1 v tliea t;  they  art*  fji i j <*f:  1 to  15 re- 

;♦  »:^'vL*.aiiy  ^f.iktelkoj ; (imioUvt*]U^* 
t*  broad  and  ki  ni  pin,  a rid  kv^Jf- 
Vr  . - i \ v c * y pm u g s jli  rcctj y -I roin  t by  beart. 

£v  d tPv  iranadic  .siiuaiiorK  1 found 

tfe*t  H.in  play  bad 
Jbrct)  srvt'ra^  iv tiles 

^ ' • win  ter-  - 

V Wj  lo tk|il  in 

TtillvuMks.tn  I know 
of  no  Anmriran  Hrc 
ni iv Mi  noblv 
/ .r>-.  ouFllnntHa  1 a 

won  lit  picel  w ilh  so 
.'  ’ ktkp.1  mi  « pprecia.r 

■ . U 

Madmauj  iim 
kiudJcT-idut.  ?<  tut  of 
drujiis.aijil  in  tnany 
ms  bon  makks  j,o'y«.  .to  a CH-HL  ways  ’was  more 
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Tfllv  I'ATlITtTM : IN  T1 1 I'AfiTKlUlK 


n - ’-I- the  more  Amerihau  jpte  ac  her  ilmf  \ jotted  down  a .word  or  two  p$\ 

ctmii*  ihi?  eoiripadyr  vra*s.  Imui.  aud/ao  *wWt  slmsaKh  Shiv  Itiltl 

b-^’vjU J V :;i! rn* -ill  that  I feared  he  mipht  sfjiuwe  in  front.  awlA) ivhBdehriAd:  nmrarl; 

lie  hujjL'he'd  at  my  fears,  ami  about  ?v)  as  fti  crf>t  The  iyvv(hK  ftffafcU  and 
• f*t.  i^.  ^i  bow  he  ^ot  ou  with  the  Yhl*  tip*  more  ueprolik'.  '*  W)iat  < thH  tuuHi-i1 
Ahum  ami  iiti&pKiUsi  he  ussihiwl  tliu  e*r  with'  taking  all  of. wy  she  objected 

tov  dhoriis  v;Hii  KaheJarsian  opprobrium.  with  primeval.  vanity,  and  was  quieted 
to  ,im  |j£  *WU  they  bad  only  the  oh)  .re-  with  difficult  y . When  1 1 1 ii>  skcteh 
ply  thm.  be-  rouiU  not  he  of  their  people  finished  she  tossed  lif*f  ill Ou Id tr  m a \v*;;y- 
if  hA  '-w-wo  wd  to;  To  the  .end  hr  rotund  'worthy  of  List*  rif  old,  am.)  said,  “Oune 

them , every  tnoU;;.,*^  g\\>\  id  tUftrtu  It.  again  to-morrow  and  laky  ihy  nllior 
was  i vot  liiee-  hoi  it  vuo>  very  fuiMu  atul  shir,"  . Fur  the  lift*  of  mo  I oofiUl  m>i  >..y 
u_  i>rat.itmd  *ny  RaKoa  fm.dc  m h*\  fh;U  • Whether  her  t«me  hold  mi«*iv  of  the  pidi**m 
Tills  dr-odu'i  of  our  peonn-  h ul  ilnrmgli  ait  dony  of  tin*  fhwery  <§t  iis  model  n lustimH. 
thaa*  years  man. Unnod  hi«  J-aebd  pride  m fur  gHiiog  n|f  Umn*  U in  si  u-ansanhon . 
the  of  iho  iinfni*rr.o ing' {iO>i|i}r-  li  U The  biding’  a-etors  and  Were  a If 

.alttn’M  f0  out  lark;  ftf  the  from  the  old.  eounho  . ami  some  of  them 

*ymv*udnes  und  ib»-  m>HhU>uive  pmU  js  h^h  pt  4 \ et  h ;onu*d  Fnuin  h.-  The  sfurv  of 
that  trpike  up  an  nrii-slm  ]>eopk\  their  in*os  is.  in  h gwjaraj  wa>‘(  in*/.  *,u>r-y' 

There  other  Utripetp  £ di  Win. ’h  l heard  of Adk-rV  Vs  AMdert  fU*  doit 

th^y^&JWrx^  srjrf*  t£o#$y  A * f iij  \u  li  f m . fye  n.ft^  iAy&ed 

mO;*mmev  Tjior' ifiost  (v  i:h>ir'l  rsh  ; of  da-  I peon.,  ,n  tMU’ed  ot  dm  *3««vn.,  ilv 

aml  wi,n  uun  i*ToV/.f*  tip  m the  oiveiH'd  U oluoo.  a - ...  \4r  J h^a  I on  W .‘ts. 

^‘Jusio- d-  h.oi  Iw-ii  01  upr  jM.ihlio  se.hno'iN/  tiiv mveved ; and  nynuo  ptf!  xlowh  As  | 

Tti'.y  ?:e  to.  Ut-  h >du»o*y  island  m Iasi,  n.wm’i  h.»* 

a tva0rf>c ;*yvh'v*m  of.  iitistf.  ;Ag»* 

mdiar  ,;-r-  r- v*.  tes  resell  (.0  Urn  rout  mm  The  rdnU  - e^-reih-d.  hui  thy  Km;- 
ris  ,/.f  Fifti1  AvHHttf  io  p-fv.  Mite  of  roan  •laid-  haioo  on  leioff  .<  nnVpoomn 
xheni  r*^di-d  Aoeh  a msu-  huy  ui  urn.  ul  ihtMirorOi  ii^  lh*d  hii-  ^eoaoto  fe^Trni}. 
•u  ..n>,  oee  JsiC-N  V -net  a<iopred  I'HiiiiU ^y  aiiii  h-o  u-e-  ermHU'^  V her  w amhn; ; ,- 

P - .*.>  while  Mr  Kdid»eoel;  was  ^i;.*irdiing  ?hi*tmg)i  f’ont?ne!ds  he  hmiiuht  op  iii 
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if*  Airiieri^a,  bu{,  iJnyu$$t  lie  in  ay  be.  t 
e« >u'j<]  npl  em-tain  that  tins  i*  the 

r:i;v-.  Then-  ;u*e  YaUhsh  t Ima  tiV'S  ;>>*<>  in 
,Pli  i Iful  eiphia.  C an  (1  sf^rii>>«la?al  i y 

hi  San  Era twi&Hh  iti  ahyAnir  of  ^b icb ; L 
nVu^lj. & j |-m3 ' '’-ipe}  ; u-ic» cl 

acting  arv  1A* ■$£'■  f^un^’  r,  ll  is  ajn? 

baton  to  vmiteimi  isi  ari.MpUnvh  Uinativ 
I Wore  America  n ;uibVef»oo?b  i varumt.  im* 
agi  lie  a mor*  am  usipy ^^leruuetii;  . a cal  \\ 
avoitld  be  in Unvstiujy  J<»  Misoov.r-n*  wh^i  * i - r 
it  would  tenrh  ns  more  of  Yiddish  art  tie  of 
if  >e-  i t r<  t & t i j < Mis  p£  ttrf 4 A tntitivw  b u tlly jri<s Or 
Tiie  maiiiiirer-  of  (be  Thalia,  Wlrich  U 

the  rival  theatre  of  I lie 

Vviml^uv  bus  written 
KPhn  fpimern  play h ami 

»> oilg 1 h b m 77r e 
Avt#iwnt<y  af  a JXoc 

im'r.  1 (-*'  lias  r rated  a ted 
the  jplpll  tragedies  af 
fj/r  Sb,:lve>pearrv  :iidi  yiv^ 

them  al  mU  r\*nh  e eery 
iseasou  The  iuur  plays 
*m*  ^tsijnu  by 
A\bh;  yvWde.  iW  ttllde 
■ ij'cititftl , by  Lata  i may  ami 
be  JjWwii*  Mei.il  -»f 
the  fV>y  f 

iy  mtftfd  eel 

w e J j in » o t$*\  ;U f New 
York  by  ( It**  ^ 'i 
;r»vd  \olVu-  < »f  i } t r a0l6l*S. 
Jif)fb  v/|  tlie.se  Yiddish 
iip>;Uve%  are  in  bff^V 
. ‘>uX‘k  r^iupu'bfe  .yVi  (W 

Wtpvl^nr  wbetT-  t be  tM 
•;  <ni  t i ^bti  Uie  ^0!  i nie 

wfL  *’!*  a i • ti  * no  re  t ti  ri*  d . 1 1 mi*#. 

i&£y  are,  be>idr»  llm*r  Ablet*. 

. hen id y'ii  v ! cife.rt . in>  Mrs  of  y 
jj^F  MtstnM  adisiib  (Vo  wo; 

, aipl  at  kv.of  -nh;  of  $|ifc 
Singe  m.  M rs  KiiltM-b,  inis 
a v'ibee  iiip  it n nortliy  of 
ihv  Met  r/ijiultlart  Ma^e. 
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with  even  the  meanest  bank  account. . . . 
Over  and  over  again  I have  met  with  in* 
stances  of  these  Polish  and  Russian  Jews 
deliberately  starving  themselves  to  the 
point  of  physical  exhaustion  while  work- 
ing from  daylight  until  eleven  at  night 

to  save  a little  money In  no  other  spot 

does  life  wear  so  bald  and  materialistic  an 
aspect.”  Night  after  night  I have  seen 
the  two  Yiddish  theatres  swarmed  with 
men,  women,  and  children  largely  from 
the  sweat  shops.  I referred  the  question 
to  my  friend  the  cashier.  “That  is  how 
you  all  misrepresent  us!”  he  exclaimed. 
“There  are  many  poor  Jewish  families 
that  spend  sometimes  three,  four,  five  dol- 
lars a week  here  at  this  theatre.”  A brief 
calculation  will  show  that,  compared  with 
their  earnings,  this  represents  a patronage 
of  art  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the  fami- 
lies uptown  who  parade  their  liberality 
in  supporting  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  In  the  Yiddish  version  of  Trilby , 
Svengali  shows  his  hardness  of  heart  by 
scoffing  at  art  and  artists,  insolently  cry- 
ing: “ DieKunstist  fur  Narren.  Ich  will 
Geld  haben— Millionen,  Millionen .”  It  is 
the  simple  and  sufficient  evidence  of  vil- 
lany,  as  the  lack  of  music  in  one’s  soul 
was  to  Shakespeare. 

The  artistic  life  of  the  Ghetto  is  not 
confined  to  playwrights  and  actors,  com- 
posers, musicians,  and  singers.  There 
are  five  Yiddish  newspapers,  which  Yid- 
dish newsboys  cry  daily  through  the 
streets.  One  paper,  The  Dramatic  World , 
is  devoted  to  the  Yiddish  theatres.  There 
are  novelists  whose  tales  are  hawked  from 
tenement  to  tenement,  and  sell  in  great 
numbers.  Of  the  most  popular  of  the 
novelists,  Schorner,  it  is  related  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  lie  has  to  keep 
three  or  four  tales  under  way  at  once ; and 
to  keep  all  his  printers  supplied,  lie  goes 
almost  daily  from  shop  to  shop,  writing 
only  long  enough  in  each  to  meet  the 
present  demand  for  copy.  There'  are 
poets,  too,  one  of  whom,  Morris  Rosen- 
feld  by  name,  is  said  by  those  capable  of 
judging  to  have  the  native  gift  for  song. 
In  all  the  artistic  output  of  the  Ghetto 
there  is  the  same  correspondence  between 
the  life  and  history  of  the  people  and 
their  art  that  is  evident  in  the  thea- 
tres; and,  by  means  of  it,  Russians  and 
Galicians  are,  as  in  the  theatres,  made 
known  to  Poles,  Austrians,  and  Prus- 
sians. The  arts  of  the  Ghetto,  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  arts  spring  from 
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the  masses,  are  imbuing  their  patrons 
with  a sense  of  the  community  of  their 
life  and  interests.  In  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  national  arts. 

If  you  are  a philanthropist,  you  will 
of  course  be  distressed  to  find  people 
whose  fortunes  are  so  wretched  so  light 
of  heart.  A truly  charitable  person,  I 
suppose,  would  advise  them  to  buy  soap 
instead  of  theatre  tickets.  But  if  you 
are  a lover  of  your  kind — which  has 
somehow  come  to  be  very  different  from 
a philanthropist,  and  not  at  all  so  re- 
spectable— you  will  perhaps  wonder 
whether  we  have  not  a thing  or  two  to 
learn  from  these  pitied  foreigners.  It  is 
worth  questioning,  for  instance,  whether 
there  is  not  a pretty  definite  tie  between 
the  primitive,  the  elemental,  in  life  and 
the  beautiful  in  art.  The  people  that 
built  the  cathedrals  lived  in  no  grander 
state  than  these  peoples  of  the  East  Side ; 
and  the  age  of  Shakespeare  had  gone 
some  two  hundred  years  and  more  before 
Englishmen  found  out  that  life  is  not 
worth  living  without  the  daily  bath. 
Even  in  the  court  theatre  of  the  time,  it 
would  seem,  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
were  not  always  to  be  looked  for.  “Some 
sweet  odors  suddenly  coming  forth,  with- 
out any  drops  falling,”  says  Bacon,  in  the 
essay  on  “ Masques  and  Triumphs,”  “are 
in  such  company,  as  there  is  steam  and 
heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and  refresh- 
ment.” The  “company”  were,  of  course, 
Elizabeth  and  her  court.  The  “steam 
and  heat”  would  doubtless  find  their 
modern  parallel  in  a sweat-shop.  If  one 
had  his  choice  between  carving  an  angel 
in  the  stone  of  a cathedral  portal,  or  tun- 
ing an  Elizabethan  song,  and  his  morning 
tub, — but  life  has  solved  the  problem  for 
us;  and,  after  all,  much  as  this  Yiddish 
community  resembles  in  outward  condi- 
tions the  great  artistic  generations  of  our 
past,  it  may  not  be  relevant. 

It  is  a fair  question,  though,  whether 
the  artists  of  the  Ghetto,  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop spontaneously,  would  produce  any 
really  great  works  of  art.  Unfortunately 
it  is  one  that  can  never  be  answered. 
On  all  sides  American  life  is  pressing  in 
on  them ; in  every  corner  children  are 
coming  under  the  spell  of  its  outward 
glamour.  It  is  Morris  Rosenfeld’s  badge 
of  fame  among  his  people  that  lie  was 
discovered  by  a Harvard  professor,  and 
has  read  his  poems  before  the  leading 
literary  men  of  New  York.  Even  the 
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language  he  uses  is  affected  by  the  out- 
lying idiom.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  poems,  tells  me 
that  many  of  the  words  were  plain  Eng- 
lish. A resident  of  the  Ghetto,  Abra- 
ham Cahan,  has  written  stories  of  Yid- 
dish life  in  New  York  for  American 
magazines,  and  has  published  two  suc- 
cessful books.  In  describing  the  influ- 
ence of  American  life,  he  told  me  of  a 
mother  who  said:  44 1 don’t  speak  Eng- 
lish, but  I shall  soon  learn.  There  ” 
(pointing  to  her  son),  “that  is  my  teach- 
er.” The  children  mostly  go  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and,  except  in  their  homes, 
have  discarded  the  Yiddish  language. 
“I  like  to  talk  about  the  old  country,”  a 
Yiddish  mother  said  to  me  one  evening 
at  the  Windsor,  “and  some  day  I think 
I go  back;  but  my  children  make  fun  of 
me  and  call  me  4 Dutchman.’  ” Here  the 
father  chirped  in : 44  Yes,  they  say,  4 What 
hell  good  the  old  country?  This  here  is 
United  States.’  ” He  confessed  to  me  that 
he  preferred  Proctor’s  to  the  Windsor. 
This  was  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
the  Windsor  was  draped  with  American 
flags  and  banners,  some  of  them  wrought 
in  silk.  The  orchestra  began  with  Sou- 
sa's “ Stars  and  Stripes.”  I found  that  the 
Yiddish  people  were  proud  of  the  fact  that 


they  had  sent  a larger  proportion  of  sol- 
diers to  the  front  than  any  of  the  other 
colonies.  For  all  the  minglings  of  out- 
landish jargons,  the  bits  of  quaint  life 
and  character  on  the  stage,  the  insistence 
of  Jewish  customs  and  religious  usages, 
those  Yiddish  sons  were  right— that  was 
United  States.  In  a generation  or  two 
the  native  color  of  Yiddish  life  will  fade, 
and  the  theatres  with  them. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
change  for  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
we  teach  we  may  receive  a part  of  the 
love  of  pleasure,  the  sympathy  with  mere- 
ly amusing  things,  the  aspiration  for  an 
ampler  life,  that  have  cheered  these  down- 
trodden people.  Something  of  their  spirit 
we  may  of  course  imbibe,  but  not  all,  for 
nature  is  apt  to  work  things  out  on  a 
different  plan.  In  a democratic  com-  % 
munity  the  genius  for  artistic  creation  is 
most  likely  to  be  manifested  when  the 
community  falls  heir  to  aspirations  above 
its  worldly  condition — as  occurred  when 
these  Yiddish  people  reached  our  shores. 
If  in  the  course  of  years  our  souls  should 
cease  to  fulfil  their  largest  hopes  in  out- 
of-door  sports  and  porcelain  baths,  is  it 
more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
longing  for  ampler  life  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  something  very  beautiful? 


SERENADE. 

BY  ROSAMUND  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 

'ITT HO  is  it  sings  the  gypsies’  song  to-night 
\ ? To  muted  strings, 

Deep  in  the  linden  shade,  beyond  the  light 
My  casement  flings  ? 

Can  it  be  Death  who  sings?  Ah  no,  not  he, 

For  he  is  old, — 

His  voice  is  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
When  light  grows  cold. 

Who  is  it  sings  once  more,  once  more  again 
The  gypsy  song  ?— 

Song  of  the  open  road,  the  starry  plain 
Estranged  so  long: — 

“Come  to  the  woods,  come,  for  the  woods  are  green, 
The  sweet  airs  blow. 

The  hawthorn  boughs  the  forest  boles  between 
Are  white  as  snow.  . .” 

The  wet  leaves  stir;  the  dim  trees  dream  again 
Of  vanished  springs; — 

Out  in  the  night,  out  in  the  slow,  soft  rain. 

My  lost  youth  sings. 
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BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 


IT  all  came  about  through  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Reverend  Saul  Sanders, 
of  the  Buckeye  Conference.  Other  evan- 
gelists had  come  to  the  plantation  and 
conducted  revivals,  adding  to  the  church 
militant  a goodly  number  of  souls.  Then 
things  had  gradually  settled  down  in  the 
old  ruts.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  good 
brother  from  the  Buckeye  Conference 
there  began  a new  order  of  procedure. 

Brother  Saul  was  a man  of  power, 
with  that  magnetic  quality  that  insures 
leadership,  and  his  words  were  those  that 
thunder.  After  proceeding  along  the  old 
emotional  lines  until  he  had  worked  the 
people  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  he  calmly  stepped  down  from 
the  pulpit,  and  assuming  the  awful  and 
solemn  tones  of  the  divinely  commis- 
sioned, he  delivered  for  their  edification 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  “a  settin’ 
fo’th  o’  de  ’mortal  law,  accordin’  to  de 
dispositions  o'  de  Christian  Chu’ch  mili- 
tary.” It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  quote 
with  effect  from  this  discourse,  which,  as 
he  himself  freely  claimed,  “didn’t  con- 
fine itself  to  no  one  tex\  bein’  rich  in 
textes  tooken  berbatum,  word  for  word, 
fom  de  Holy  Scriptures.” 

The  good  people  of  Mount  Zion  Chapel 
had  many  times  heard  maledictions 
against  t lie  evil  doer  hurled  from  its  pul- 
pit, and  they  were,  moreover,  familiar 
with  some  of  the  best-known  scriptures 
bearing  upon  retributive  justice  as  well  as 
the  communion  of  saints,  and  it  was  their 
wont  to  listen  with  becoming  equanimity 
— the  equanimity  of  the  presumably  inno- 
cent—to  frequent  allusions  to  such  special 
numbers  of  the  code  as  were  most  often 
ignored.  Until  the  coming  of  the  apostle 
Saul  of  the  Buckeye,  however,  none  had 
had  the  temerity  to  particularize  as  to 
personal  infringement.  But  Saul  was  a 
man  of  prowess.  His  lips  were  strangers 
to  fear:  and  the  gospel,  as  he  dared  to  ex- 
pound it,  was  not  only  retrospective  in 
its  leadings,  it  was  reslitutional. 

It  is  a hard  word,  restitution,  and  a 
troublous,  and  it  fell  like  a bomb  upon 
the  hitherto  peaceful  bosom  of  the  body 
social  of  the  plantation.  Not  that  its  appli- 
cation was  particularly  widespread.  But 


there  were  cases,  well-known  cases  whose 
comfort  its  enforcement  would  so  palpa- 
bly disturb,  that  more  than  two  or  three 
or  even  four  persons  in  the  congregation 
felt,  from  the  time  of  this  preaching,  that 
they  were  the  objects  of  special  notice. 
Indeed,  the  turning  of  turbaned,  befeatli- 
ered,  and  even  of  bald  heads  in  special  di- 
rections was  for  a time  so  marked  that 
the  august  brother  felt  it  necessary  to  call 
them  to  order,  which  he  did  by  an  open 
rebuke  to  the  effect  that  those  brothers 
and  sisters  who  found  it  amusing  to  turn 
their  heads  to  find  motes  in  their  bro- 
thers’ eyes  would  do  well  to  keep  their 
backs  to  the  congregation  to  hide  the 
beams  in  their  own.  From  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Saul  was  a man  of  some  humor. 

But  Saul’s  chief  strength  lay  in  his  ab- 
solute fearlessness.  When  he  had  de- 
clared that  appropriation  of  a neighbor  s 
goods  without  consent  was  a breaking  of 
the  law  for  which  no  repentance  would 
avail  without  restoration  of  the  stolen 
property,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  shout, 
while  he  shot  an  accusing  glance  of  fire 
at  a chosen  offender,  “ Yas,  Brother  Jones, 
I’m  a-lookin’  at  you,”  or,  “Sister  Smith,  I 
trus’  you’s  a-listenin’.” 

This  was  hard  to  bear,  but  it  was  not 
the  worst.  The  law  of  restitution  is 
broad,  and  it  reaches  far. 

It  was  not  enough  — so  the  man  of 
God  proceeded  to  expound  the  law — that 
such  of  God’s  people  as  should  in  fu- 
ture seek  matrimony  should  find  it  only 
at  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  regularly 
ordained  for  the  holy  bestowal,  but  if 
some  had,  either  through  blindness  or 
hardness  of  heart,  alread y achieved  it 
outside  the  fold,  they  must  hasten  to 
forswear  the  stolen  blessing,  and  come 
humbly  and  penitently  forward  and  re- 
ceive it  with  the  benediction  of  the 
Church.  This  they  were  exhorted  to  do, 
or  to  have  their  names  dishonorably 
erased  from  the  rolls  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  in  this  application  of  the  ordinance 
Brother  Saul  had  the  temerity  to  partic- 
ularize even  to  the  calling  of  names,  loudly 
challenging  the  persons  indicated  to  pro 
duce  certain  non  existent  documents,  or 
else  come  under  the  ban. 
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This  was  the  bomb  whose  bursting  had 
caused  consternation  even  to  the  remote 
corners  of  the  bit  of  earth  which  felt  the 
tremors  of  the  explosion—and  for  good 
cause. 

The  conditions  of  restitution  are  nearly 
always  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Even 
in  the  lesser  case  of  the  stolen  shoat,  for 
instance,  it  was  sometimes  quite  impossible 
— and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  it  was 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  more  vital  issue 
that  he  who  essayed  its  enforcement  had 
need  of  much  wisdom.  To  confirm  at 
random  all  existing  relations  was  not 
always  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
holy  writ,  even  as  “feebly  interpreted” 
by  the  humble  brother  from  the  Buck- 
eye. Indeed,  the  simple  law  of  restitu- 
tion occasionally  required  the  unequivo- 
cal undoing  of  such,  and,  in  some  difficult 
instances,  a redoing  under  embarrassing 
protests  from  those  most  concerned.  And 
again  there  were  instances,  simple  enough 
in  their  outward  seeming,  that  developed 
annoying  features  under  pressure. 

Such,  for  instance,  was  the  well-known 
case  of  cross-eyed  Steve  and  Salina  Sue, 
two  quiet  and  otherwise  well-ordered  folk 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in  good  and 
regular  standing  in  both  church  and  com- 
munity, notwithstanding  certain  alleged 
early  omissions. 

Salina,  the  cook  on  the  plantation,  a 
portly  black  womau  pf  forty  or  there- 
abouts,was  mother  to  all  the  happy  group 
of  pickaninnies  who  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  the  back  yard,  and  Steve  was  their 
father.  Salina  as  a cook  was  a genius — 
which  is  to  say  that  she  seemed  to  have 
somewhat  the  touch  of  the  magician  in 
the  practice  of  the  art  which  she  loved. 
Steve  was  also  endowed  beyond  the  com- 
mon, but  his  gift  was  chiefly  for  paternity. 
Indeed,  his  whole  nature  had  developed 
for  so  long  along  fatherly  lines  that  he 
seemed  to  have  paternal  relations  toward 
all  living  things  on  the  place.  The  sick 
calf  realized  in  him  a benefactor,  and 
homeless  dogs  who  chanced  along  were 
observed  to  lift  their  tails  above  the  cour- 
age line  as  they  looked  into  his  face  and 
followed  him  to  troughs  of  refreshment. 

He  was  a faithful  drawer  of  water  and 
hewer  of  timber  for  his  much-demanding 
spouse,  and  from  the  arrival  of  his  first- 
born until  now  he  had  been  a walker  by 
night  and  a rocker  by  day  of  his  ever- 
increasing  family. 

But  with  it  all  he  had  been  happy. 


His  little  wizened  face,  kindly  in  its  origi- 
nal mouldings,  was  in  as  broad  a grin 
when  he  went  to  the  well  for  water,  car- 
rying one  of  the  twins  astride  each  lnp, 
while  he  balanced  the  pail  upon  his  head, 
as  it  was  during  the  long  hot  afternoons 
in  summer  while  he  rocked  the  cradle,  or 
fanned  the  flies  off  the  “teethers”  asleep 
on  the  patch-work  quilt  spread  for  them 
on  the  ground  under  the  mulberry- trees 
outside  the  kitchen  door. 

But  of  late — w’hich  is  to  say  for  several 
days  before  this  narrative  begins — the  lit- 
tle man  had  worn  an  air  of  utter  dejection. 
His  old  misfit  clothes,  which  in  former 
days  had  seemed  to  impart  a spice  of  the 
grotesque  to  his  otherwise  appealing  fig- 
ure, were  shown  to  be  inadequate  now. 
The  grotesqueness  had  lain  in  his  smile, 
and  it  was  no  more.  The  slope  of  his 
narrow  shoulders  was  the  slope  of  the 
forlorn.  Even  the  little  children  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  followed  him 
curiously  with  questioning  glances  as  he 
crossed  the  yard,  .and  in  the  evenings 
when  he  sat  on  the  end  of  the  porch  op- 
posite his  spouse,  at  whose  feet  it  had  been 
his  life  habit  to  recline,  the  dog  was  seen 
to  go  from  one  to  the  other  before  he  took 
sides  finally  by  lying  down  at  Steve’s  el- 
bow. 

Steve  and  I had  been  good  friends  from 
the  first.  I soon  recognized  in  him  a 
prodigal  and  unreckoning  contributor  of 
kindly  energies  on  the  place ; and  besides, 
he  amused  me.  I think  he  amused  me 
about  equally  in  all  three  of  his  relations 
— father,  husband,  and  servant.  I believe 
I place  them  in  their  proper  order.  I 
smiled  the  first  time  I saw  him — and  his 
first  words  gave  me  a story  and  won  me 
completely. 

He  was  crossing  the  cow-lot,  leading  a 
calf  to  water.  A fretting  child  toddled  at 
his  heels,  and  while  he  stooped  to  take 
him  in  his  arms,  another  sprang  to  his 
shoulders,  straddled  his  neck,  and  took 
the  ride  to  the  spring  mounted  in  this 
way,  while  the  little  father,  struggling 
with  the  reluctant  calf,  staggered  beneath 
his  load.  He  was  laughing,  though,  when 
I overtook  him,  and  seeiug  his  face,  I 
laughed  too,  as  I said,  jocosely,  “Well, 
old  fellow,  I suppose  you  are  a sort  of 
factotum,  aren’t  you?”  To  which  he  in- 
stantly replied,  with  an  amused  glance  at 
the  child  on  his  arm : “ Yas,  sir,  I s’pec’  I 
is.  I sho  does  tote  'em  for  a /ac’.”  And 
I loved  him  from  that  minute.  The  name 
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she'd  put  me  to  min’  de  chi  lien,  she'd  say 
Gord  set  my  eyes  dat  a- way  'caze  I was 
intended  to  min’  twins — keep  my  eye  on 
bofe at  oncet — an' all  sech  as  dat.  Satiny 
Sue  al'ays  was  a mighty  proud  lady,  an' 
I know  it'd  pleg  her  to  walk  up  de  island 
o’  de  chu'ch  wid  a little  slope  shouldered 
man  no  purtier  ’n  I is,  an’  my  bow-legs 
too.  So  I tol'  her  ef  it  would  ease  her 
min’  I'd  git  a pair  o’  loose  breeches  an'  a 
long  coat;  but  ’tain't  no  use,  sh-sh-slie 
won!  lis'n  to  reason,  no  ways."  He  was 
crying  again. 

“Why,  she  doesn't  mean  it,  Steve; 
she's  only  trying  you,"  I urged,  and,  in- 
deed, I felt  sure  that  this  was  true,  though 
I was  angry  enough  with  her  for  her 
folly. 

“ No,  sir,  she  ain't,"  he  wailed.  “ She 
ain't  puttin'  me  to  no  tes';  no,  sir,  she 
mean  it.  She's  de  high-mindedest  'oman 
I ever  see,  Saliny  Sue  is,  an'  dat's  one 
thing  I al'ays  is  praised  her  for — her 
proudness — an'  now  she  practisin’ it  agin 
me. 

“ Dis  ain't  de  fus'  time  dis  subjec'  is  been 
brung  up  betwix'  us;  no, sir.  Every  now 
an’  agin  I'd  sort  o’  hint  roun’  about  she 
an’  me  gittin’  married,  outspoke,  wid  a 
preacher,  an'  she'd  al'ays  turn  it  off— say 
ef  she  ever  took  a notion  to  marry  she'd 
git  a man  wid  looks  an'  behavior,  an’  all 
sech  as  dat;  but  I nuver  paid  no  'tention 
in  p'tic’iar.  I 'lowed  she  was  havin’  her 
own  fun  out  o'  me;  but  now  I see  she 
mean  it— my  Gord.  I see  she  mean  it! 

“An'  not  on'y  dat.  Hit’s  got  out  on 
me.  An'  one  or  two  o'  deze  lieah  low  life 
niggers  dat’s  a-sp'ilin'  for  a better  joke, 
dey  threatenin'  me  to  turn  in  an'  co't 
her— an'  dey  ain’t  a bit  too  good  to  do 
it,  nuther.  You  know  Saliny  Sue  she's  a 
mighty  good-lookin'  'oman  to  have  dat 
yardful  o'  chillen,  let  alone  eve'vbody 
lcnowin’  dat  she's  been  fo'ordained  to 
cook  for  de  angels.  She  kin  git  any  man 
she  want.  But  dey’s  one  thing  I wants 
to  state  right  now.  I ain't,  to  say,  built 
for  wrastlin'.  but  I'm  a sho  hand  wid  a 
sling  shot,  an’  ef  one  o'  dein  dare  devils 
tries  to  pass  Saliny  Sue's  row  o'  hen- 
coops, you'll  have  me  on  trial  for  my 
life.  An’  dat's  put  down  in  de  book  o’ 
Revelations — dat's  my  intention." 

I talked  with  the  little  fellow  for  quite 
an  hour,  hoping  to  help  him  to  a more 
optimistic  view  of  the  situation;  but  see- 
ing that  my  words  counted  for  little  on 
this  plane,  I veered  a bit. 


“Well,  I tell  you  wliat  I should  do," 
I said,  finally.  “ If  I were  in  your  place, 
I should  play  the  independent  too.  Tell 
her  that  you  think  maybe  she’s  right, 
and  that,  when  it  comes  to  marrying, 
you  can  get  lots  of  pretty  young  women 
— which,  no  doubt,  you  could,"  I added, 
mischievously. 

“Oh,  yas,  sir,"  he  interrupted — “yas, 
sir,  I sho  could  say  dat.  No  less  'n  fo’ 
peart-lookin'  gals  curtsied  to  me  a-Suti- 
day,  cornin'  out  o’  chu’ch — de  same  day 
de  news  got  out  on  me — an'  one  gal — one 
gal,  she  even  axed  me  is  I choosed  my 
company  for  de  bobbecue  y it  — which  I 
consider  no  less  'n  a clair  insult,  an’  she 
knowin’  me  an' all  my  fam’Jy.  Yas,  sir." 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  keep  my  coun- 
tenance, the  picture  of  the  little  fellow  in 
the  new  role  was  so  absurd. 

“ Well,  and  what  did  you  say  to  her?” 
I asked. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  grinned. 

“Oh,  I didn’t  tell  her  nothin'  in  par- 
tic'lar.  Of  co'se  I couldn't  let  her  outdo 
me  in  manners,  an'  she  a lady,  an'  so — 
an'  so  I jes  curtsied  back,  mannerly,  an' 
presented  her  wid  de  flower  I had  in  my 
coat  collar,  an' — ’’ 

“And  what  were  you  doing  with  a 
flower  in  your  coat  collar,  I d like  to 
know?’’  I laughed  outright  at  this.  But 
Steve  was  quite  serious. 

“Well,  sir" — he  spoke  in  an  even  voice— 
“ I b'lieve  in  every  man  dressin’  accordin' 
to  his  station  . D'rec'ly  Saliny  Sue  united 
wid  de  preacher  to  declare  dat  I was  a 
single  man,  I stepped  out  an’  twis'  off  de 
bigges’  chrysantbe’um  on  de  yaller  bush, 
an'  I stuck  it  in  my  collar,  an'  walk  out 
in  her  presence — yas,  sir.  Of  co'se  I was 
des  a-devilin'  er,  an’  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  present  it  to  de  lady  o'  my  heart 
in  de  co'se  o'  de  evenin':  but  Saliny  Sue 
she  ac'  so  'bove-ish  an'  biggoty  dat,  some- 
how, long  as  I been  knowin'  her,  I didn't 
have  de  courage  to  walk  up  an'  present 
her  wid  dat  chrysanthe'um.  So  I lef'  it 
in  my  collar  jes  for  spite,  and  Saliny 
Sue  she  seen  me  when  I give  it  to  Nancy, 
too ; an'  I was  glad  of  it— on'y  she  was 
so  mad  she  wh upped  de  baby,  an'  he  not 
doin'  a thing.  Dat  was  de  on’ies'  thing 
I hated." 

He  stopped  talking  here  for  a while, 
and  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  But  present- 
ly, looking  down  at  himself  deprecatinglv 
as  lie  spoke,  lie  said,  slowdy,  “Of  co'se, 
ef  I'm  boun'  to  do  it,  I'll  start  out  an'  cot’ 
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Vr  iiirith  1> b l>*.it  look  Ilka  i 'ain’t  got-  no  figure,  although  tu^y  a#i*e  more  or  levs 
(iMoit  obvos,  scab  ely—  a I Idem  you  gmune  ‘Moukcn  in'  at  *oihe  points"  by  the  unw- 
:>m-.  knows  by  chi'  floy  party  well  fuJ  cku^htor  Eory.  m»d  w *.-:»*• 

woe  mi:  anyhow.  You  am  t got  oair  in g a Ikr.o/r  -upon  l* is  breast.  mAUr  || 
ole  p;ii>  o’  .whim  lu-oeek^  is  yoii,  ma^^r  sei>p  at ’.•any  tune  ot  Urn  d;fv  crossAig  t he 
U~dV ; tm^yW  h pair  wid  a plant)  .jiaitfcjrri  • *,*f  *om% kpug^'/syy*,1 

OM  oVij.  plea^v  sir  Lucy,  our  gal,  vice  to  the  i&dy  of  bis  Ink  i irensmTiaUv 

sbt-s  lob.wbte  handy:  wi<j  her  needle,  ?a7*  Jie  carried  a baby  m bis  arms  th||  us..rv 
shell  ma  to  sle>v  h#.*v  Iioav  to  out  often,  in  rospkd  to  his  courting  rfothe-s-.  im 

Am  hw  me,  Sa liny  Hue  site  love  led  the  little  ones  by  the  hand  10  th-  w 

U>  we  a 7i<au  ;n  v,  i 14 ( e — .1  often-  beeVd  er-  dlyVH  IJ.eavas  courting  bis  old  vvife  agom 
swo — so  ••  t you  got  air  pair  <?■  ducks— .with  all  the  ardor  that  years  of  bermum 
U seym7*  to  me  ye*.,  a<-  [ mea'I  »L  ah  hod  kept  warm,  and  he  brought  o>  t :»»• 
though  it  all  haid^oed  ?7/any  y^irf;  Ago.  task  ail  the  Avis  he  knew  Inrh.d  he 
iii u f I have  never  scm  a more  pathetic'  even  summoned  to  his  hid  Mum-  that  lw 
iililv  iigtiro  than  Una  of  Mn*  dummU-i-ve  dul  not  know,  ami  was  oiM.-..t  mined  1 1 
rejected  hnsha  ml,  Sieve ; during  tWfoH-  teyrrnvy  as,  for  instance,  the  wriunu  m 
night  following  toy  interview  with  him  mJmr.Ttm>:  h>vWverses  for  Wtmi**.  t w in  the 
on  the  y\tiod  - pile.  Arrstyvd  io  second  witirr  of  lilts ■ pitiful  IiU]e  mnn-dy  ik  n- 
humi  clothes  much  too:  large  for  hte -Ad  ip?.  &pou*il>h\  and  into  which  ire  tried  in u? 

fuse  h hpd 

cere  as  tu :di gfi fify  Th e . noy-aj  syd$h$y : 
Mcst  of  these  pomes'"  vrero-  xyoe 
mtllv  .brought  inio  Uw  body  4>f 
certain  pros*4 ^ frtfaHlriijia 
fmn  kiye&Tled  ‘ ■ joyed  y^Tfty 

t u>h  up  to  the  rhyming-  point.  titer- 

ally  by  fete  OW n djcmt'mn,  ami. 
harping  the  iW.t  Uiiit  Un-re  shunt. I 
he  hi  them.  tui  allusion  to  m\y 

fa*.  . '\V  * -family  I’Chuions—lit*  declared  lhar 

'ij;iU>uTd ' lii^.  co’Uid - same  as  any 
•'  h iVVn  yo.U  — he  left  - me  <jn'rHe  frm. 

. ./;  ;.  A \i«l  as  ] k»i^\v  t l*/*l  yho  liith* 

brurlroo-vero'-ohi  daugiiter.  Lucy, 

JP  ; -y-y  hyyiiihl  hMTP  tp  fs^d  tbprn  UyJT^r 

1 at  \V!»y^  con.seron.s  of 
^ a qortatH  edunalional  respohsUkJitv 

jj^p  wH^H|  5jv  y;  in  the  matted  ;;  fp  fhe 

pf  th esc  p c i «U* 

lB  boHig  about  ?;vejry  llirce  or  four 

\^W  J *K  *WM  day^  but  Ihyy  wqh  repeated  Ihem- 

M • svdyes  •■iahy.  'This  i<  Uw  way  vf 

;;;fUe:-ln)pe(=u»ntK 

vl  m liardly  hiTvc  ohUhoiod  fr*  tiie 

Ak  . -ft  "P  ’ - k Mi  uaiHiii  T* n t.  Tor  the  Omswm  "f 

; ^ *■  -^icii!rii«|i4ppc^v . . f 

-r/ia^fMders  Of 


<iue  of  the  SHCfKt 
values,  glorifying  the  Ujfealom:d 
heyoudite  ■ i iffri  ny 


pussc^si hit  eyed 
sic  hieihT^omHiijie^  : jw 

Du  ring  Uws  period  of  hopi..fo.t 
a iul  limed  prohaiKJiV  U?e  i it  Ur  Uo 
I »UjhI  Sit  hm.  tl«r  grea  I Wi 
wmVm » | " - <>t  lifts ■ life  vy.s  ;»f> jlny^ThT i 
then  v*f  bless- itm's-.  H e \v.;‘-  ^ 
aidgli ty  seiumiy-'  ly^yer  tlte^y  dkhyv 
Anal,  fer  ihe  hi>i.  Ub^yfii;  }io-  ht-- 
ttJHr  of  his  km«llty  hi  fry  be  was  ley 


ix  liysritil'T  to  ms  <: o r ku  m;  e no  r a ks 


mm 
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C^MMiially  .<  pfciu.I^if:  father  Tilings  But  when  tlie.v  tumliled  in  a heap,  bumped 
we^  lhivii  for  i;im  f ornetitne^;  ha.  tor  in-  ami  hawiititf,  he  relumed  to  the  eVien.i  of 
sisnnr*.  *vWit  ittfe  t>via»»  fcat  ami  grained  . .playingr  horsy  for  Ho  m on  ail  -fou?S  :« ! k 
hdn  h hen  Saiimi ordered  1dm  (o " walk  the  forenoon. 
rt£  h > in  mi'  leek  mV  deni  bro«ran^v  uhd  Nearly  thre&  freeks  passed  w it hfUit  any 
lie  eapstrHibvd  t(*  obey  in  .nlehSfS  y^>jpareiVt  chaogein  >he 

}£  £Cm?s.  without  saying  that  he  had  air  re v Nat  i 0 ee  I i n were si  ra \v i n g t o a e i^Ve; 

wav*  her,  but  in  tfc  qM  ij.ays  hv  of" ^tdiur^h  itveiri 

li.»a  Mt  free  a IitHe  over  if  in  bcr-shi-)* wav  nearly  over,  Sul  inn  anti 

woody  fashum,-**  m a way  v*ftli  hnsb&ijtta  Su*v«j  -I iii  regular  am  (nianls  nr  the 
p$t  ftfel  • their  it-y : . Of 

-“'one  m U»e  • iuse  of  tire  shoes;  lie  knew  pewv  ami  though  Wh  >/uied  Imtfily  in 
that  *V»#.  '.v;i.s  riyht.  It  im#  foolish  to  by  . the  K-nnmi«jr  of  Hi*  li.vhius,  thyk  voices 
aeav-uy  ont  shoe  feiiho-  on  week -days. ■*  were;  a-  Sieve  had  ;>  voice  >lutt  ;«1; 

Beatdtrs  hi^,  earth dodog:  feet  were  piny  ivy*  jpt^d  i*U)m  in  any  ordinary  cm* 
ish**i  hr,  Hu* i r » khd  Ive  w f^^ffou/hn  mhHrc  how  inany  drug  11m 
glad  tiy  have  tWm  fW:$Nv  This,; however,; ' ‘ same  ward*  to  tire  ku'my  fumy  and  the  it 
d:d  urn  vnmyatc  Ids  liumVIiatioN  in  the  Siilt  was  Hme  he  aeemrd  to  lend  I he  ^ i 
ey es  of  she  children  ■•whom  he  hud  hiu-  , mg’  winch  'was  far  from  the  truth  Sreve 

oived,  ami  lo o?ee  them  ohroiMy  over  it  urver  led  in nuvHmie  Jn  his  life.  The 

wh-^  my*rc  lh?m  hVeoiihl  stand;  turd  it  it*  fact  \Vas  that.  ■*$ ;is  often  the  can*  w Ha 

said  ?h:r.t  iiT  tht».  itderyal  hr*  twice  .shook  Stria}  1 nuoi,  ids  yed<*e.  ii  lii^h  t.Mioiy  \\'i>. 
ihc  tvrio^  uulil  fhe>mvdnn‘perrd.  and  that  roach  f-.u;  Mrtte  for  !iU  i)oi]y,  .hm!  uToHj 
on^.  c||hh)i^d  to  1UV  he.  rthih  hk«  m^rht  tlih  vt>; \u  hS 

ahoviidem  Hh  sudxieniv  stood  'dp,  h-iuinr  hi  eh  ae.d  .vuf.  iij  -hit  ms.,  dtrd  1i>s 

M.vyo  fad  av  rhe;;  mi^ht,  rt*iua rkt n^;  ns  f .*;«•♦;  h*;.'v  hi.,-  fnc-S  of  pt;y^}Cj||  pj-in. . 

he  walktsV utf, . • l ain  ! no  >p»m dud.de r th.h  o«n.  >e.*;MU  him.  e\v;t  lhoi»*.-ji  Inf. 
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$0  poor  i 0 AToiart t Zion  as  now. 
A « « i fV£  ly  ‘M  til t Oil  £fh  Ht  >m<r  fit]  i 

:$%• h<w cOuM they  UtV; 
AiersUohik  ' ’ \ •'  ;.  :'yi:  gkyh 

The  iraVh  of  i)>t*  AilimUou: 

pm  &&;}*. : *'  ‘ ;■  . ■ V '• 

yBiyve  know  lliut  Selina  Ti ail 
always  - liked  h|k  singing:,  and 
he  sung  /<?  hw'fr# lily*  fu  her— 
as  M-tt J }\:  as.'imo4  he*  bird  sang 
k»  his  nmie.  But  even  Batina  — 
nut  being  a Hen*iUve  soul-' 
ethiid  not  know  tli is.  And 
yel  *}ie  was  x 1^: 
ifeitigs:  Fur  ex  an  i ply  Lbayhrt  i 
Biyve.&at  be  g o i id  thy  yan^  Wf 
Iter  vision  ill  a : 

discerned  hik  facie  w|t h low 
rnrudal  utVes 

•S*ay«  before  her  usv  1*0  *to|i g* — ^ 
yirehu on & d i storted,  a ml , for 
|.)k*  lirst  iiine  in  llndr  Livekdk- 
iv-ii n 1; . Sh e even  kite l Uy 
places  iii Aim  up  hotte*  where: 
hh  heels  left  the  ilfivir.  [mill 

thy .,  long;  siyetchos  ! vvh^jie  IVe 
xlnteb^i  ihebFutdv ;fif-  Hit:  ptnv 
hvf>U0\bdn  \Viiii  fh»  nervous 
li tile  b a hd%  adit  ft rgn&e h^r  a 
Vivace  pleasure  to  smi  tu'/tf-te 
liyipiifm#  Join  itistMi-imsly  >n 
yotee  of  ids  tWiebe*.  or  to  la vj 
byhi fid,  1 ea  v \ u g if  is  .si nuder 
s&nK ■ AVftr*  worthy,  would  he  mow  apt  k«  thread  tool e*hn re,  while  she  f’ol lowed  rm- 
he  Surry  f ban  ydad when  he  sajLf|$  jesfteali  y*  .tikis'  Clonpaini  m hr  r Ungv 

Sikttewlh  nix  wise'  A’  ifoiil,  h^d  Thi*?  jittte  comedy  was 

u'w:»u  hi  ken  great  pride  iff  Ids  slngingy  ••  Hfbr  night  during  the  three;  weeks"  ser- 
ai »d  she  had  a way  of  throwing  her  ve) ■..vires  -Steve  singing  for  Salinu,  Balina 
vely  voice  itll . ?M4*>h nil  the  sharp  edgW  of  singing  against-  Buoy  and  numwly^&a: 
it  ?IS  they  laur  b»g>dhce,  sjyudiwjg  side  by  she  wob'ih  the  ^tre,  Vr.a>  ••dir  fet*<’  in  p*u?- 
•side  m the  •*hi»rc!v;hHhvg  (ho  r*x:>f  with  -a  t itlar  sympalhy,  .Imh^d.  ^vei-v  hod.v  >v.^ 
idcasmg  harmoiiy,  so  S&'ut  u was  U;uc,  in  on  Steve's  sKju  fnun  ihu  ih^h  and  fjie  !«mv 
;i  sense,  that  she  am!  Slev^.  nWefhcr  h;ul.  ' wlmwither  fur  lack  Mihnt^re-it  or  Umuigh 
for  ■ years  (mi  (he  Mngnig.  hVrhaps  she  discn- Unm.  had  u<Vt ' expressed  Ihemsefve^ 
Would  have  I'.ui  n u ulnuii  Umil  hitherto,  derdared  that  vvlien  thfey  ie*a rd 

Did  now,  in  I'he  very  crisis  of  tilings,  it  pfhful  ” fiirjli  urlrv"  they  were 

in  iUUed  her  to  hear  Bier*  s voice  ring  end  iou  .n,id  u?  look  at  Si. -dev  Balimt  Buy.  . 
cb-M'  and  strung.  It  see  mini  fo  jiroebmn  h hwr  r ?,o  kdijng  how  h^»g  Baiuuds 

hinf  sufjevior  in  the  siiaaDon,  and  thfifc  an  uhrluracy  wut||^  juv.vu h«*ld  out,  ;»;*  h;d.-vd, 
gnred  hoc  Nor  Witk  she  one  to  deeune  ;»  "hois  the  ritorv  would  have  eudeil -* i hough 

ci.uMengc  if  Stove  con  hi  sing,  ho  could  m the.  unitin'  of  things  Utnr  serins  h»*t 

she  so  did  sin;  hhc  -siMg  fov  :d  J K.he  mi-  nni  urn l emud n>.i‘uu  - bn J for  t he  hid. 

-vas  ro-.fih  -v;u*g  hi  *•  >:-<  •?  ;«Md  t«*ndevr  ,.  {(ml  just  uti  IoS  Mini  omtc'i  ii  * n - ha  pfiened. 
h«0  via-  -an-  i»VUv  fri»n»  Sic-s  m>  brnger  LiiHe  Miii(?.WJ%  r/uhiinmk  khOWH  OH 
proiiVting  bui  bi-ir.oOa:  hhu  h.V  v v«*  t-v  f be  jdaee  us  lb«-  Hhddi«-  t-ri  {dor.  “ u;i;s 
Imfui  mni  ,oi  hey  t|e.s;<\,b-;  n.i.g  '.vhiei,  . «ne  d;i  \ >i'umg  on.Uu*  r-a  nam;  where 

Airnck  hi*  acyb’*  O.  i.-.tvUnt  Tbv  ■ -bn  bnd  e]  untied  -bU;  a nu.'.  muO  oium’  ^ 

Mtxghw  way  ueivei*  id  oivye  ko  hii^  and  nidu”  lining  drawii  (o  lierd^Ui  in  the  mu- 


fc'F  feXE VE  MM  V U AO  A MWJUt 
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ehmery  of  lb«*  that  old  shout-  M Well  -of.  co'se — baby — if*  too  fofofo- 

ini*  Sam.-  Wk»  of  Ufo  .chief  diymlam-H  on  f A 1 k about  d fo-wK  <i*e  falitred/  " Mifs 
*m.  pkK-o.  »n  '>^vr  for  "iiiV,  thrust  her  off  too  fofoao  folk  ahoid  it  ni.-.v,  hot  M Id  if 
;;t  f(‘:  hamlfo.  In  ifo'fall  her  cok  Unw;  ud  •<  M vo-foe  jjw « hs  ; j d V piefod  out 
for  hour  wu>  broken  and  die  was  brought  nowchmhi  -w hi  for  [ w».  i{  pirk of  to*!  it  s 
hofor  for  hoa<h  o>i}»* wed  by  a.  procession  too  JufoymrW  Ef  Ld  'try /to  sen'  Slrve 
d vhhuen  and  children.  a- way  no  a . iookiilw  da  eltUlkn d oil  turn 

VV’j^n  hy  the  3iev&  fy&gvl  «s'ft/  h^ide^.  Mteyo  udfo  to  s&jf 

j tia’  fo>  -was  | -hwfo  mao.  and rudm. £ lie  aof  MUfoi)  to  ( .uhi  out. , » whhfot  0,,'h, 
ir<fb  fhjfe  cahhh  1kt  snatched  up  the  oh tftjf  of*  d fofobdotr  wn]  dsiL  huh  on  hi*  fobd* 
froo,  SiMfio  > lap  and  held  her  on  his  owfo  A.ndfo  pnvtriun*  s;-v  <fot  v.t  i.  was  l<osoi' 
cmv.om-  'her  with  kisses  nod  tears  while  to:  oilf  1 coubln  ( pas*  tor. a w older,'  "Md 
n^iMi-Hbv<*v  s^rv  applied*  5av  l wouhini  he-  no  twin  *t  nfo  ru  ■•• 

;> s \ . ^vas  io*<  s»  on.  to  eome  onr  of  the  whelk  i?  seeni'  to  »iit,  widitB  fo-m  ohiifofo 
cabin  when  the erowd  dispersed  ~~ and  thd  w $1 1 1 d he- H d isg ttbt'ik 

is  ?iii  that  any  one  knows  or*  the  stihieel  Bui  ltd  &j|  ;S*tib*<!  n,»w  ;,*n’  e.  ft  ^r>v ? iio 

ft.  was  oti  (he  second  morning  after  be,  married  nex*  Sa.f  today  week.  I had  to 
tkfo  ' • . i ■ ; . • f ‘ ' that  Salim*  herself  trudgea  put  it  off  a week  or  *t»,  vo.  im  -an  "J  sut :+■■  ?i 

\>[Mo  ?he  honcr  and  asked  to  seeJier sios  have  ti ijf »e  U>  git  om-  riots  ready  I 

tifei$  As  ^nn  -as  mv  wife-  saw  fori-  Afe  done  took  u ji  de  ifounis  u * len  t pants  (ii^* 
knew tfoii  the  chutcl  had  passed,  for  $-Jie  for  £U?  Sfoy'^..:  fill  Ins  phfisiteoitv  coal,.  t’lj 
hot  e hersriy  wtrh  beaimu.g  complacency  mnv.g&v  it  over  un'  press  it  good  ; an  ' «fo. 
rw  having  /on-tsted  at  lfo>  done  #%lie  ap- 
{n.s»avhnt|  the  ciojiiy  rocker  facing  her 

' l;iia.»se.  nnfam.  ux  me  to  sot  dow  n/'  ~ 

she  i>n;an,  noth  a ghiiico  at  the  chiur  >i?yC^v 

• l £'>[  i\  w>i  to  folk  ah«>ut  dis  nn»ruior/’  :.A- 

^fow<{top>>^d|  into  the  ednin*  khd 

c-oswf  fo  r eyes  lor  a moment,  .swurihg'. ' / /fo 

Tiiydiofi  of  !:yr  ehaic.  ^ Imt  ^ ^ > >v^l 

!. rod  '■  ot  uh*  you  reckon  1 gvvino  heT’  • v : ^ r.  /vf 

chuHifod  tupjTtly  u-  she  sa«d  it,  hut  only  ? ^ ^ 

• •» •*»-■ ■ ;vdif/<ovVn'  ihs  tnornin'  pn’  a hu?  i y , 

Karr  a vi-)n;le  hvidcs  oultit,  foiKofo  ^ 

knowing  that  thor^  is  in>  . . mBKr 

. ih X|>.r«^.seii  iio  surprise  <»r  ahni^c- 

no  ot  ■•K  •K>-  picture  so^crsled.  of  hit  old  J ■ 

i/oor  w-  in-vo  s.  f riv'.m:.,  Ui  ,s rear  Uc-  fuaiU-r 

yy;  aK  ! V.  A oil  V.  }iayin-  >o>  hvi^.V  i.o 

UM‘  iron  to  for  iforw  Khn  «trrd  ay;h?<:  ; T 

t in  gidtl  Vo:tu  have:  eomi?  to  yr>iM' 

semes,  l doi/t  »cc.  how  voti  Ifosiiafed/4  “ijfi  san*.  to  «j?:tt/' 
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preacher.  Ue's  got  marry  in hat.  rOvVloves:  doi  Lii’v. — h I h;*4  \i  —right  ijow  of  Steve 
t<>  hire  for  ten  cetm,  ah'  rings  #:- itlier  f/J  ou'y  had  a no¥er  sh%p*  im' som-  ?r/V  *i/i  to 
• hire  or  sHi;  Steve  /Jknie  bought  <fje  ring,  hint.  for  vie  passage  op  d<>  r\h<n.I  H a,* 
;:t  ft [({*>/(«  oenH  a *vH*k  fopi  noyv  telj  rdpiVh.  lid % worse  'n  a -■•a l-.tv walk,  *k; 

w av  our  folks- ■passe*  remarks  on krHH 
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m $ 3 i > . lUt  quirk  hh  Wjt.oh‘ U iimnlift*  de  rbii  inn- ']£$  rvv  :m’ 

, L«  > eves  cUi*  S-H-  her  pa,  Avhat  Vipi  de  Uvins,  Look  bke  dp whole  rivovb* 
. .*.1.  -L*  dmpy  an  U*'r  fiU,lv»  rulj^Miunr'  ft  \v ail uk  oii  ‘ins 

■/Ut'Uytf  Mo*  She  Ilf  InuAltUf’  utTfl  1 Jh)  ftlM  Umig'  i dope  whrn  W*‘  ybt  ♦,ll- 
ilp  au‘  >.t  Vntuk  fw»!  }V*’i  ;mT  rjeit*'  ifft#**}  ♦jvm*  .«u*iu  l.\Yo<  »p  >»wk  hbr.  in 

iv.v.f  -.v»  v ■ »v ;<t  4|i  - > t * , i a*i*  piiH-'mv  u»*  »*«•]<  oif  chon  d.u-k  hi-iweLi.*'  an'  pnl 

- . ••  »•  ,;ih  hoj  i.U  hirbl  jiWvo-  <i}i  A>fik  wo.djr-p  eioV>.  i ti  i i<* v*v  - h.«-V 

Bit*  h*ir*j  tfijrf  wiped  hr.r  ’eyes,  ' sneered  yfitf  JeA  *.(urhTd  # 

’ I * k marker  an* inisfas,  ,'ef  iii  Ik'V all  LL.  life.  A i&irp-*  won 
A >$,  Ljf  *he  ha*l  u d*e<|  r»ir  M’  im  -oil ri  got  Aim  ?k  WGh  5 umv  *r*» 

wpJ  >r  |m;  I n»v*f  would  Ar^Ufin']  furglti'k-  • >n«v<£i>'fl*>ivr»'  wiralh. 

a ;*.>•,? ?;**’■  1*  Oil  |&nh  mwer  wlmhl  Misljis.ftfk ---  \V  hai  <k.it  .t-ftir  Tits.  I 

! - »i  vA  P ii  i r*i  v.f*  t* ! j v know  5%  luoii^hf  yii  frevii 

«’••  •*••’  • yv"ut:-  yns  nm\  ids'll  ow.  f > ; * t — but  — iml  dry  d look 

? I>r MX  '•<>:  3^|fe  **•*•  in  p UHlOlt*4  <T:»i  Tlib/hiy  (ilfilj).  l)k(.\  lluill  im;  Up 

•>•;  r i y hr  "rw.Af  prr  un.  ■«<!  (mi-  some  rea]  mi pm*  final  r>/N  ih^vrts, 
k r..x  •.*:»•  r';*K»>! • — ntr  :4^.  iaue*i»  Jiiilp  ihu  • -Au'.  1 1!  h<*  y*hjd  ••  \\  • )i  V r.l'l 

rk*r  ;'i  v,'h>k-.  'I.  <;.*•.»?;•  >iiO‘  do  a err  Jliil  iifief  jVH'- fool'd 

ym\Un\  V\,ykvi*ym  umjpr  do  rw ul  *ake,  g\i  iu;irri<-d  I rlond 

n'i  oi  . 1.5!ixri»tiCli<ifo  .Wk;  iiuieii  Marl:  tt*  iiiafryiik.  u<.iu*'\ , 

•'■••*  ■*  P*  ».l  kt  r f*  vi  s HgiilU,  iiftd  . ••  I vUHj|du,{  inHr  b U.^jun  <.»' 

• ^ y -v-mHuly  iJriujr^  t»Micli!tJ5r  ^mnCrohln^rluH  >prvty  HantiAd  y ror  kOsso 
Je*r  { i ((:  ifsyit  \u<  re?=|.r>n>i  id  hi  je*-  - H\ wtdtf  **ti' 

tliktr  —Rifely  4|t|ft  liqliO'f;- 
l?»  - * h Vyf , 3 1 tvi?ye  thrp V do]  iku  W 

h * 5 *}r 4 id*  I ijsifi  tv  tel  1 1 il  of  iter 

4 l^etrajffd  ;/,  ButvCy^ 

• ' Hh*  i>*tiOr  fur  it  **ForU<>nf  nursy 

* Well  t |«i|4  T>rPsoHOy  ( 1 - l|(^^k  k roi.Iodk  III 

1 mu** 0 -tf#  jur  t^k  p€Tt»;  >tii ‘ I ^vim?  if  iiim  Sbtlnr‘  di  »1e  hnby', 

•;»'  sri*uo/ftwk  ;ur  *;l^  v^ii  dp  wliule  ero\td  Imriiwl  up  lirpgiri 

^ Tn>  rr  u you  say  iritexyi  ; An*  muud  <\v  yard--  an 

'rjiyj'V*  i-  ebossy  rM.  He  sIk* 

1 I V U;.d  i . Hia  pm.  J^ury  im'  8im  licit. 

•*  tn  i.f-  proud  ‘vhen  F udl  'i^y-V^ajt  How  rbuld  1 ever  IbcujrM  ufiour 

1 »Kt<h  wfek  yoii  mW  sed  Sieve's  face  stqfdxti’  ’iii 


4^  you 

f*H}\  Wog^v>fvP  ioavp  ii  nil  id  you.,  ipn .<■• 
pm’  VpaiNUp  VA:li.  I Ml  So 

Slu*  bad  >•!.:»<  tr  i »pi.  n;pi  iuu  vdu>  ;-o? 
fa  lii*V  ik>or  btiO  IvuiSi  Oiti  bliU>]Nrpr. 

^ev^l'jpslnnk 
l,s  cH’ia^re  an  Ale 
n'  liim 
Ire  grinpily  lik6  rt 
is  earned  ilat  one 
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r>v  fc’REDBfuc 


IM-fiXAt . tfi$  Tiiiii - t^i3*  vvor>>i  - work  ihe 

, HjjjQp^iv  i it r Jj$ r u» i st  a u d :*»dd  I >i»>v >*  «i»  tfu*  si red*  Uir  lilth*  v\. 

musk, of  ^:^:;Ywlc'  iimiiiu ^ ^v>i^v draw mg'  \ he*r  ioad^  vyc*t* 
il.  w.a*  .u  ivAusl‘r)i'-  ;>vhHtiWvtth  rim^,  /vUM>*  Uiviv  oTt^ 

*»»;<:  i< .»!  i ! • f ' ; ••  i x i i<l  Krr-»it;!.!  <! « MM'.-;  vf- { led  ;d  i-at'fi  ol .ii;-r  t j it  $ > i 

- WyHr--  *utf  jj*  tli-fr  \vo ;^aiid  tfn'a?  tlu- ; 

of  NVUidv^vs.  TiiWi  is  t'tH:fLT\  ill  \hi>  I »«.'<*;  »; 

^»|k  Odfde^U  UVon  Xo'rthcfti  ,nv 

M-nar  :U  ysH'i.fiv  ’‘VvJiV  r\<.ri,}:i  if*  \v ; <»iv/i- ; \V  hy  or*. 

f ' down  • " s;« id -^ie^fd 

urr«l^  til*.’-  grand  V \v K v • « m ' r-atciattai  - V4i*< 

V&w  ItVr  of  tll«  Hi,  ti'OojU'-:4-. 

t jtwmim  <Vln*re  Bof.  ( !u:  rrvij.*v.vs  *d  tin  did  »•**! 

tlie  iVi i*.  Vii  •- tniHU  i h mug'if  «F-  ’ode 

Uj£  •■J.'r.r.UH  ay  <Aa.1rr  rif  t ;»r  fiOOd  Udo.  l»  V>  <"  v^uH-i-d  l'!*'  V'M  t$  i*J‘  M»r'.v U> 

-a^  :>  bhi^rf^i  •vifMv  trtftii  « idn^-rfu!  m itr-  >i.;v’\v-~ {<.  -i*Mn|d  ii.^  iMooth  and 

(imugk  thf  fru^t  .v^  oii.  tlitV^ajiu^  f«M  *U  Witt;  w&nted  to  find-  the. 


fry'H 


WHITE  FOREST 


iiij*  • Iftifeti  mitsuh*  fu  .ehallrJj&e  wme  nearly  four  feet-  of  snow  v».n  ,Uuv 

*'»enst  !\  rl|t  .an-  wool lehiy  and  f<>  >!»•  ^rotii.d.  si*  that  1 i if*  r.'*:ol  TwU.woon 

«■;  .;•«  '.xU  ' of  jf*  rn>-ry\  . Ae<v*rt)o4/;-  tfe  fences  was  drifted  full.  ■■hoy 

>.*  , ^ ► . , , ; = ; ; - i f :«  wj.se  mind  wfeV  sold  .\\m  ht.ibitiitiix  U>  'nark  out  i«if ‘iiu •<•  n’iiv 
h»>.;c  >U >,*-*.  bl&ojifetjft  nioecjAmig,  and  who  *•  vtM*^r*  f:?i  nee*  through  t.hfer  iu  m*. 

* out  h>:  dv*I  -iu  good  business.  Far  apart  over  fife  a*}i it<-  htmHcnfe'  are 

' ' dr<*vv  at  St  ,I\Vynn/ml  *>r  i#i  «el  IPr  Jitllu  French  ***.»;  I.a^s  u jtti  litrir 

sahl  tti.y  .^orifpartu#Hv  •tmmh  VfSife*  They  ar<yM>  coxiiy  Idimljy'. 

• ;i  of  the  verily  ,,f  convention  in  *>fe\v'  ami  the  rough,  from  tiff?  vaffey. 

V>-  . i\*  h%>  $m«A  oo  tioMHtfr  of  1i»n.  tiO‘.v  jo  ftrrihffjr;  is-olan-  tlmm.  iMnnigr  uioni; 

vpp^j  *&n  life  of  yiffei  maid  we  met  the  hm  of 

'•-•a.  .•’  ;•  rmlfvps.  who  ran  theiv.  o(i  il»r 

V/v‘  -vvil  her**.  aiirrieave  so  eatdy  road  into-  U»r  snow  half-wav  tip  rhthr 

:•  / ivili  HO)  hr  OKI  of  fed  lndd  femes' ‘side*:.  but  bln*  *Mgr»  were.  Hat . 

* m ftfeny  . hot  «f  Quehe!''  vvim^  awake  and  iloalcd.  na  it  were.  Ftct.iiresqu'  1(1 
&A>{  i«i.  -the  WfMiiyl:  ui>t  loxv^  w^th  tucpie^,  rod  Hashes,  and  fur 

hof i iK  t.o;ni  iu  lionor  nor  Strangeness  coals.  vv li W hmiUed  faros,  and  whiskers 
^ty;i  ghr<'<-  hreiMi.sc  it  ft&ttji}  see  no-  under  I heir  ohm.  after  ihe  fashion 

'hio  itr-v  M.  us  ' iinddros^  ua?  did.  Wfe  of  the  early  thfeiov  'flu  feh'Uw  Imht 

£iUy  pm  hn  thv^e  imvs.'ot.’&Kks- ofift -one.  i<tni*  dirfiVh  bother  their  brads  afeut,  life 

yn**  of  lined  moccasins,  hut  wo  new  things,  which  is  fh« ‘ g«yU  reason  why 

*<7?  )4jn%fe  Uisr.  t**  #11  xva  had.  '.'V  J : '{-T  • »/'  \ . %S 

. 1 Iv'  ;.;y  ,y 

iv  • {Uv  Ttiagsmude  of  hr*. 

.te*  wl  t4  - - ';',hb' '’:  -."  ■ 
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'/  ■ ; > i y y : .V  ‘Kf\H'  LaretP-  'lu-ugbiogly  .saiid,  j^nety 

so<rn  you  Hiiijc  dp; >iio'VV;' ^IJw^o'-Vik^oI^S; 

IT  -p*  ‘ tia  ¥ii*jg.  drv#  hged  to  1 m b 1 t'U* 

jP  i«M‘o  lUv  “Inaili  ' i&tii  fifty;  \Vi  on  '^.’.vi, 

F . t ; fOr  lju>  mghi  in  thy  warm  cuhm.  im-lou 

V >:.  '•*  jl  i)i  aiid  bulbed  fey  inir  Erenph 

>;  - \ •b^S^mr!n!4^l^»iK  was  the  lasUm  \% ii IhU*h.V; 

flj^K  .say  for  ‘good-night A T 

*V?£V  /vP^>  -W,I1,  SfHli  o'  til  MO  N.‘i\  S ‘ PiUiv^vV;*rf  / 

l^PJ?  WT-  . ami  son  A o’  lliim  sa\  k‘  1:1  ting  way  ’ A hut 

mme  of;  them.  I imughie,  say  it.  joist  -idav 
•'  *v  Mr.  O^haumilirm. 

^ ht-V  With  the  daylichi  our  bid  begad  :Uj 

' abound  with  the  activities  of  i lie  crux I 

day.  A gilltle  had  a going;  tifUl  >1  »*: 

, jjH^ynPPv  O’ShruiuaJjaii  Stood  *yarmUtj£ blrosH f 

d.  The  Efcsex  inxiptiv,  hn.v jpg  ve- 
dueed  'hrmself  to  the  l*uiF(  pvH  on  mu  «.h( 
; v..,v  1 pair  »t‘  worn?  sins  and  walked  not  into 

tin*  MiuwV  Tim  New  Jersey  thgrmOfm'b'r 
Ayliich  Wo  bad  tvvo'ugld  aloi)^  to  ay  put 
TB*-:$$$KX,'x!ipww. . have  «A  yet  gpithn  kecli  mated*  ? 

) --An  r*<i  5*  b«v|o n /or* », 

/--•*  •’»;!  j *-u  umdiy  t hrmv  a book 

i !*•' v ,<r«*  (in-  ir r'.'n.  contented  people  in  et  yd’  water  thy  i^ekf’  |ie  asked . 

Amenta/  .but  in-nb  *t»i*jdii-  a>  vied  have  hewn  asked 

A .The  hid  lifnt  watch  <lo«;  barked  at  us  0/  kindly  *dn'«<i  iin>  E.ssc.v  trooper  y/dh 

U'*u<\  every  V’niUiire,  and.  afiet*  tin-  unui-  a ^n,,  (-•  \>*  h\r  lum  witi,  '.n  :t\(*.  Hebe 

nyn  'nf  all  Jn.uiKsI  in>n>»;  'loa^.  cIch^kI  uS,  *yv«uid  havn  nviiUur  icn-wcUniv  ri He*,  nor 
\N  iUi  -kiiii!t*»!  lips  iuui  n>  WV  axe  On  lus  pi.nrs  m«m! 

w:iil«al  utitii  tbny  wuon  {war  !o  tljn  ico.v  Wl  l k'rtW  >hv  sinto  |rt|i,i,  < ’-nil  ihn  pf  (be 

hurloai*.  wljf*M  u>‘  monawd  ilitun  with  lire  |>*f< b,  and  d«»v,  v-«!  imii.  w i.tli  tfu>‘ 

whip,  whereat  they  Hpr:M»<r  from  Urn  hard  desiiyil  w aMu\  »a  hnn  lie  o>pnml  inio. 
roufi  ilHO  tlrn  «ott^H/ivy.  0i‘tUir  out  of  vtd'od.fixd  he aao  With  hi-..  i*ra>.h  rowed  TO 

iii  it  . wln.'.tv  titor  thnOnlnriUH  iuadc  ms  «uh  for  thr  ^eo’iion  SrMo>_  thm  M.r 
laugh  iojid  and  long,  !>ogs  do  uoi  tike  ki'Sha  ir.iuiran  wwi?  {^mirbinK  l said, 

«•»  on  laughed  a;,  and  it  U :so  -.ohk»m  "'  VVh.o  do  v mM  hi  ok  of -*  hoi  ,k  a.  •" 

gets  t'-vnu  w ith  l]m  way  side  pup.  " 1 h .ilu'lbc  a uriui  i*v  rJ  w ilt  dlf.  I.m»  i hr. 

Vi  trrsh.-uinuhanV  w-  W<;-V(>  put.  up  it*  sohip  uV  t.!n.s  >knvo  us  to  ho  ha\  ok'  »hr 
Umjtifiu  t-Iu.h  •«c*ihhi  ami  Hind**  eoinfoK  l«nk»-s  nv  v*?/  pour  ipo- wat lion  down  otH 

p hh;  t hkrd  ( VV*,‘\  (hioy  in  5iu-  roiiio  , V >poH^O' 

exonpt  ihr  rough  look  of  the  IlHIg,  knOW-V  AVr. ^ ^oaoUahan  r<  tlcchui  and  bunched 


the  white 


tfjiiv  bo&  si&vo,  saying;  If*  now  m before  be  wy.^  satisfied  M yiur  eoiiflt 
guud -u  year,  Vii )i t ui  did  say  & raon  do  fcion  tor  hutdiiutigjng,  Wo-  sunk  from 
mooch  the  loijcef  av  that  wan  da>\  He  eteht  to  t*oi  iuuh**s  in  rpe  soft  an^wd  The 
div*)sOul  ti irn^iC  hv  his  last  fcfcitch,  .<tn’  raking  of  the  ^K»wM>Wr<h‘  ‘-r  > 1 » ;*<dcet  Mbs 
• li  v iibemM  f wint  oiU  ah'  row  led  hhtfsiif  u?i  Jung  ^.n«l  ankle  and  hkn  with  killing 
in  the  show.  ■ T.h4t  before  brikfast,  tpt>in(L  force.  Like  ^verjthia^  might 

y*  . Of  ye  no  doubt  lies  accustomed.  iu  logy pu>  say  ten 

A v tlifc ISjfteq?  av  Ufo*  tlng*do  l>e  j^oatu  pottfuls  extra  uii  eU\*U  tsei  wf  tpip*.  hdf  he*, 
an,  an  fv  raypuried  down  en the  IVthv  v^mld-  huvp^tfyfol#*  ;o.iore,  ,Ut&n;;s*  d*yhal 
rmnT.  Mu-yil  b*  havin'  j law  for  >h — it,  .The  (<*i s}nr:U,.<n  emne*  iu  streams. 
mnitV the  nade.7,  which  Mmwcd  tie-*  gaud  of  O^dm-unuiun/s 

AJter  bTOiiHiisil,  a handmi  pounds  -.hxC  jiidgniffol.  ...  Bvyrfa**  before  we  had  g(ynt$ 
o<u*  war  m:tferi<yl  w us  loaded  dir  vaHi  three  i?iilt<A  we  feHn  to  untfoi'SkUiid  f-hc 
toboggan  We  girded  on  our  $nmr-shue$  ini. spike  /*>!’  not  wearing  our  foeyy  dollars’ 
abd  started  *>ut  Ufobre&It  trail  for  tine  woKlt  rrf  »i>ok^  Alhf>'  had  our  mor- 
I kVtow  more  arduous  cosing  on  the.  unUrdfi»;ur  next  to  the  suoav- 

wa«k . Arid  while  i he  weather  was  very  shoes  They  got  damp.  froze  into  some- 
ftribi.  Mr  .SlixiUi  u^lia.  n undriissed  thing  like  siieetami^  ajid  had  a tin  a ifce*- 
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glaze  on  their  bottoms,  which  made  them 
slip  and  slide  backward  and  forward  on 
the  snow-shoes. 

After  three  miles,  Bebe  readjusted  and 
tied  my  moccasins,  when  Oliver,  the 
cook,  who  was  a very  intelligent  man, 
mopped  his  forehead  with  his  shirt  sleeve, 
and  observed: 

“ Excuse  me,  I t'ink  you  bettair  go 
back  dose  cabain — you  are  not  fix  hup 
more  propair  for  dees  beesness.  Ma  dear 
fren’,  dose  man  een  Quebec  what  sol1  you 
dose  t’ing” — and  here  his  quiet,  patient 
personality  was  almost  overcome,  this 
human  reflection  of  the  long  Northern 
winter  could  not  calm  himself,  so  he 
blurted,  in  his  peaceful  way — “dose  man 
een  Quebec  dey  weare  know  nothing.” 

We  were  in  the  light  of  a great  truth 
— the  shoes  would  not  stay  on  — the 
thongs  cut  our  toes — we  had  outlived  our 
usefulness  as  trail-breakers,  and  we  suc- 
cumbed. The  back  track  was  one  of  my 
greatest  misfortunes  in  life,  but  it  was 
such  a measly  lot  of  cold-finger,  frozen- 
toe,  slip-down  detail  that  I will  forbear. 
My  companions  were  equally  unfortu- 
nate; so  when  we  finally  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Mr.  O’Shannahan,  he  said: 

“ Ah,  a great  hardship.  Oi  will  make 
that  matter  plain  to  yez.” 

The  sledges  had  deposited  their  loads 
half-way  up  the  trail,  the  guides  coming 
back  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  remainder  of  our 
stuff  was  loaded,  and  with  renewed  faith 
we  strode  forth.  The  snow-shoes  were 
now  all  right,  and,  with  five  pail’s  of  socks 
apiece  — one  outside  the  moccasins  — the 
thongs  could  not  eat  our  toes.  We  took 
photographs  of  our  moccasins — unwhole- 
some, swollen  things — and  dedicated  the 
plates  to  Mr.  Kipling  as  “ the  feet  of  the 
young  men.” 

The  country  of  the  Little  Saguenay  is 
as  rough  as  any  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  the  custom  to  dress  lightly 
for  travelling,  notwithstanding  the  20° 
below  zero,  and  even  then  one  perspires 
very  freely,  making  it  impossible  to  stop 
long  for  a rest,  on  account  of  the  chill  of 
the  open  pores.  Ice  forms  on  eyebrow, 
hair,  and  mustache,  while  the  sweat  freezes 
in  scales  on  the  back  of  one’s  neck.  The 
snow  falls  from  the  trees  on  the  voyager, 
and  melting  slightly  from  the  heat  of 
the  bod y,  forms  cakes  of  ice.  Shades  of 
Nansen  and  all  the  arctic  men ! I do  not 
understand  why  they  are  not  all  pillars 


of  ice,  unless  it  be  that  there  are  no  trees 
to  dump  snow  on  them.  The  spruce  and 
hemlock  of  these  parts  all  point  upwards 
as  straight  as  one  could  set  a lance,  to 
resist  the  constant  fall  of  snow.  If  one 
leaned  ever  so  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  could  not  survive  the  tremen- 
dous average  of  fifty  feet  of  snowfall 
each  winter.  Their  branches,  too,  do  not 
grow  long,  else  they  would  snap  under 
the  weight.  Every  needle  on  the  ever- 
greens has  its  little  burden  of  white,  and 
without  intermission  the  snow  comes  sift- 
ing down  from  the  sky  through  the  hush 
of  the  winter.  When  we  stopped,  and 
the  creak  of  the  snow-shoes  was  still,  we 
could  almost  hear  our  hearts  beat.  We 
could  certainly  hear  the  cracking  of  the 
tobacco  burning  in  our  pipes.  It  had  a 
soothing,  an  almost  seductive  influence, 
that  muffle  of  snow.  So  solemn  is  it,  so 
little  you  feel  yourself,  that  it  is  a con- 
sciousness which  brings  unconsciousness, 
and  the  calm  white  forest  is  almost  dead- 
ening in  its  beauty.  The  winter  forest 
means  death. 

Then  came  the  guides  dragging  their 
toboggans,  and  we  could  hear  them  pant 
and  grunt  and  creak  and  slip;  how  they 
manage  the  fearful  work  is  quite  beyond 
me.  Used  to  it,  I suppose.  So  are  pack- 
mules;  but  think  of  the  generations  of 
suffering  behind  this  which  alone  makes 
it  possible.  The  men  of  the  pack,  the 
paddle,  snow-shoe,  toboggan,  and  axe  do 
harder,  more  exhausting  work  than  any 
other  set  of  people;  they  are  nearer  to 
the  primitive  strain  against  the  world  of 
matter  than  are  other  men— they  are  the 
“ wheelers,”  so  to -speak. 

The  last  stage  up  the  mountain  was  a 
lung-burster,  but  finally  we  got  to  a lake, 
which  was  our  objective.  It  was  smooth. 

“Let  us  take  off  these  instruments  of 
torture  and  rest  our  feet  on  the  smooth 
going,”said  we,  in  our  innocence,  and  we 
undid  a snow-shoe  each.  The  released 
foot  went  into  the  snow  up  to  our  mid- 
dles, and  into  water  besides.  We  resumed 
our  snow-shoe,  but  the  wet  moccasins 
coming  in  contact  with  the  chill  air  be- 
came as  iron.  Our  frozen  snow-shoe 
thongs  were  wires  of  steel.  Our  hands 
were  cold  with  the  work  of  readjustment, 
our  bodies  chilled  with  the  waiting.  It 
was  a bad  half-hour  before  the  cabin  was 
reached.  WTe  built  a fire,  but  the  provi- 
sions had  not  come  up,  so  we  sat  around 
and  gazed  with  glaring  eyes  at  each  otli- 
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ei\  ; The  E>sr\  trooper  arid  1 tidied  of  sm>W~s]mein£\  and  saw  many  fcimbnu  hm 
<*:>  1 if t the  oh!  Yale  sLm};t\  who  was  >ttw  i i i r su w ?i>  li*  si .1.1*  i-myl'M  i«:s.  or  In  aw) 
brimpaniou  but  wo  -a*;  reed  h*>  w us  too  hk*  aril),  wrtii  i>h«  v\<?<*iH«3u  of  two  *'  dwm 
to I \\\i&  afraid  for  a ijmo  thill  a wr  had  no  rhai.r*.  It  h?ay  tar A 

enmb.om.tn-, it  fright.  la*  made  umoMsi  me  iflrim>ht  In  ltd  I \vh»T  .Ijpfn))*  .l4u&*>  who 
ou  hot  luckily  the  iohtfg'^tlKg  ‘"inis*/'  ,‘jeeOrdoig  to  Urn  wmob  Jo w at 

arrived.  the  cabin.  The  mlurmtijr  Iririihr.i' uimy 

The  cabin  was  sewenieeu  feet  deny  u viymmnyly,  but  Urn  ennuin^  of 

square.  .so  wluK  with  the  vriOrn  Uriceu  by  thfc#Uultehi  ample  resriinonv  for  eunvie- 
th*?.  hunks.  ho:<;  slowy  our  provander  and  tion.  The  hu  filer  .is  hrd  Jo  the  tonum 
ihuifia^r,  the  hddiy  of  the  house  was  some-  tree.  All  the  nun*,  cHuk  included,  pour 
wind crowded  Tlmre  w»hv  three  Amer-  out  of  thf*  cabin.  find  line  no  The 
ieuns  aiui  ri vo  KrCnehnuun  The  .jifovb  . ■*  miss*  v / is  mpmed  to  assume,  a wry 
-Wa>  pt  tb'e  most  cx<  halite  kind,  ii&ver  sat-  undi^uWmd  posture,  w hm>  ail  hhe.tmm  bom 
isMed  to  do  H*  in^ir  dory,  hot  threatening  . u bank  at  hon  with  n frozen  m«Kv;u.ii  H 
a h. downs!,  wo.it  e\ or*  iVvsh  .siiok  of  wood,  k Hale.  fab,  1>ut-  l he  how  Ik  of  lahyMei; 
We  Vtiu<U%  what  V\o  culled  ‘t-;.Onu>s|»herie;  ' idU£'.  ibrpfi^h  the  still  forest,  tool  eryb  fim 
twktails  “ hy  oieoiinjLr  the  door  and  let-  UfiforunmU; -porisman  feels  tied  he  has 
fine  in  One  pari  of  20°  below  *erO  air  10  a rimed  for  las  deed, 

two  parts  of  Ud  ' alow  xmo  ;w\ seasoned  IMri  layette  killed  o you  my  ourlbnn, 
with  French  hitters,  ft  had  the  usual  ef-  w/ieh  Vtws  brought;  into  wubp  for  our  oh- 
feet  of  all  eoekUiri.  we  shouuf  mueii  seryafiom  It  was  of  a .m'loe  difFoerb 
have  preferred  the  *’  straight  g-ooi'ln  *'  at.-  from  wind  we  Iiad  evie-ehei,  ria.rker  fjn 
mv.  ro  the  bark,  bku'km*  on  ! i><'  (euzy.le,  aud  morn 

l»i  the  miu’urn^  we  he^ao  a weeiFs  Uir  eolor  of  U<e  tree  truoks  umoti^  \v(.u  li 
work  at  < ;♦  i d><»u  hm» viu w.  It  »:s  proper  to  it  li  ves.  Indeed,  we  h;>d  i|  frn/.rp  and  set 
si  air  ;»i  this  «nl«M*vn!  that  tio-s  artide  x^m  u pin  flu*  i.hnher  to  he  |dhd.«ioj*apln>d  »;«of 
have  no  '*  i,hiv«l  net.  " h>.r  *nee.!>*b  dui  not.  pointed,  ^tundine  ihi’iv,  if  was  ahjiusi- 
erowo  o;n  dowtf  \Ve  srrmred  i.he  Woods  m vi>ihl*  iu  »ts  salnvuess. 

?ndtist»  jousfy  tjhhrnd  i pit  imha  rubiieyv  Its  feet  were  (he  diiet ^ inierese  for  w-* 
leiitlier  itmcred'  eihdes.  wolh  their  etcpHi’t  had  all  soen  awu  cHundned  ns  tievlvs  . If 
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avalanche  of  snowy  which  guilds  like  man  Land te  fumbled  the  snow  with  his 
i bunder  m .the  tfutel.  bare  hand,  In.  lifted  toward  us $Ju- 

I whs  brought  in  ;t  v fresh  track  frozen  3poor^;ot»d,  eliwfhl  old  *o«d.  :•• 

of  tbrec:  i*M  **n>ou  by  two  .gjpdti*  .and  hiking  ryes  were  t|»owe  of  a ponlhcr  wv 

t iff*  trail,  \yr  found  them  *>•:•*  a burned,  but-  sat  our  sliwa  ever  feo  earn  I’m  My..-  j>n^ 

t ft*  veiling  rapaiiy.  #(i  ‘hot  p WuK  the  .them  down  shmiv  and  sink  n.g  mu 

trail  Thai  { *c!/a  *,M»ckj0‘^  froiu  n»y  ’ Weight  <*-;.! m » v lost  the  fuo|f%Jp  p 

g-iiii  b|*<vcli.;  W«  moved  on  w ilti  i*S  much  falsi-'  The  tVv»  'iuuh'iv  rmnehni  m iin; 
speed  as  wv;  could  iiwok^  ii!  silence*  The  show.  pointing.  I pupk^it  my  'rifle-:  o.u 

foiJM  is f snovv . making1  the  snow  shn^  ~unk  'Hiowjy  Mrtfpf’  iuy  — the 
forest  .dense;  like  Softwood  limber  jo  moo  >tmw  wir*  * boron*  :*ud  i r i roe  dark  dm 

mow  We  w v: I**-*  k*fj  up  - hdK  il.omgii  jem*  hbt-d  like  bud*  pun*  Mm  <m!v 
dm  is**  hemlock  tlmMa-ts,  where km*  falhng opening  in  the fore*i-;  :xerhnt y -dvr  . v a rd  v 
sn/vv  mark  $*>£■£<  al  {‘s;  aeiioU  of  my  id  veil  d . 

t'lrt v ami  tilled  the  sights  with  t ‘ Take  the  .irnii,  Ooii  " J maul , and ' n.y 

W&§  forced  t */  fefec  :i*»y  right  in  I Men  to  voice  broke  ou  the  sljlhie^  h;ir*bl.v  M«e 

keep  Unm  ice  r.l* 'at*  by  warming  with  ^hh*  was  UjV*  t lie  d i sa p phi  uthmiUl t< ew* . 

the  bare  hand.  The  srnov  ylmemg  w*us  -Tilfe  rauTiujt  of  (liquid  was.  o<pmi.  to  lh<- 

ddtb'nll;  and  nUigumg  !.o  Vho  utjnrpd4  m? . suppressed  chit  ion  of  llif  second  krbnv 
ndm  dftee  mile  we  wound  along  after  “Go  to  curnpijie  mwf*td  way  LmynkvT 
tii use  ya:fj  anu^ribob  %\\*-  found  u small  The  country  was  full  ofeHji:rbou  TSu-y 
jvoml  wlnov  Ibcv'  b*.»»:r  j.nwed  for  Tv 'at .er,  travel  conSUntK’>  }'■<&  *my  noy  in  nnc 
tvl.nl  .U  had  dot  m < frioyn  niter  their  tion.  ^?ew  tra«dcs  oame  h --  ;.  tiny  info 
drink.  our  little  territory.'  We  *ialkr<(  ;i»ul 

>d)\v  is  the  time  when  M*e  huntur  fceU  wvorked  until  On/*  pat iiyii*e  jr>iv^  or u . ^..h-n 
live  Mini]  which  b*  Uu-  plciroi'ro  jp  lUe  -ve  a^aot  loaded  our  t » ■ Tor  ’ . the 
^ , bjwfc  ifadk.  * 

J.ioWu  rbr  s'uio  * vi  tha  pmulTed  the  f.raih  A ; Al  r.  ( > Slrii a u.uhan  T vye  gol  our  bur- 
ibhM  i^isiuiy  and  ntmiu<rt  a entered  the  deans,  and  pngied  kite  Si.'Raynujnd  hy 
•ve.od<  •'irul  Wfeiiul-  . up  u.  Uitk<  hi  it.  Old  the  li^-lil  of  Hip  W)(Wu. 
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It  is  in  some  shadowy  vale  in  the  dream- 
land of  sleep  that  Love  oftenest  whispers 
his  first  word.  There,  night  after  night, 
under  the  star  of  dreams,  Mary  put  her 
hand  into  the  hand  of  Angus,  whom  in 
the  shy  silences  of  her  waking  hours  se- 
cretly she  loved;  and  there,  often  and 
long,  Angus  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Mary 
of  the  Tarns. 

Then  the  day  came  when  a silver  trum- 
pet was  blown  from  a high  tower,  and 
banners  and  the  noise  of  an  army  filled 
the  air,  and  the  stars  leaped,  and  a new 
sun  and  a new  moon  flamed  in  the  sky. 

Ah,  sweet  hyperboles  of  love,  how  wild 
as  any  falling  star!  And  yet,  how  sweet 
the  dear  hyperboles  of  truth! — for  is  not 
the  awakening  of  the  triumphant  passion 
of  love  great  and  moving  as  a marching 
arm}'  with  banners,  as  abruptly  clamant 
as  the  blast  of  a silver  trumpet  blown 
suddenly  from  over  the  bastions  of  the 
towers  of  silence? 

It  was  in  summer,  when  there  is  no 
night  among  these  Northern  isles.  The 
long  hot  days  waned  through  a sustained 
after-glow  of  rose  and  violet,  and  when 
the  stars  came  it  was  only  to  reveal  purple 
depths  within  depths. 

Mary  was  walking,  barefoot,  through 
the  dewy  grass,  on  the  long  western  slope 
of  Innisron,  and  looking  idly  at  the  phan- 
tom flake  of  the  moon  as  it  hung  like  a 
blown  moth  above  the  vast  disclosure  of 
the  flower  of  sunset.  Below  it,  beyond 
her,  the  ocean.  It  was  pale,  opalescent; 
here  shimmering  with  the  hues  of  the 
moon  bow,  here  dusked  with  violet  shad- 
ow, but  for  the  most  part  pale,  opales- 
cent. There  was  no  wind,  but  a breath 
arose  from  the  in  numerous  lips  of  the 
sea.  The  cool  sigh  moved  inland,  and 
made  a continual  faint  tremor  amid  the 
salt  grasses.  The  skuas  and  guillemots 
stirred,  and  at  long  intervals  stridently 
screamed. 

Mary  looked  long  seaward.  The  illim- 
itable, pale,  unlifted  wave;  the  hinted 
dusk  of  the  quiet  underwaters;  the  un- 
fathomable violet  gulfs  overhead:  these 
silent  comrades  were  not  alien  to  her. 
To  them  she  was  a moving  shadow  on  an 
isle:  to  her  they  were  the  veils  of  wonder 
beyond  which  the  soul  knows  no  death, 
but  looks  upon  the  face  of  Beauty,  and 
upon  the  eyes  of  Love,  and  upon  the 
heart  of  Peace. 

Amid  these  silent  spaces  two  dark  ob- 


jects caught  the  girls  wandering  gaze. 
Flying  eastward,  a solan  trailed  a dusky 
wing  across  the  sky.  So  high  its  flight 
that  the  first  glance  saw  it  as  though 
motionless;  yet,  even  while  Mary  looked, 
the  skyey  wayfarer  waned  suddenly,  and 
that  which  had  been  was  not.  The 
other  object  had  wings  too,  but  was  not 
a bird.  A fishing -smack  lay  idly  be- 
calmed, her  red-brown  sail  now  a patch 
of  warm  dusk.  Mary  knew  what  boat  it 
was — the  Nighean  Donn,  out  of  Fionna- 
phort  in  Ithona,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Iarraidh  Isles. 

There  was  no  one  visible  on  board  the 
Nighean  Donn,  but  a boy’s  voice  sang  a 
monotonous  Gaelic  cadence,  indescriba- 
bly sweet  as  it  came,  remote  and  wild  as 
an  air  out  of  a dim  forgot  ten  world,  across 
the  still  waters.  Mary  Macleod  knew  the 
song,  a strange  iorram  or  boat  song  made 
by  Pol  the  Freckled,  and  by  him  given  to 
his  friend  Angus  Macleod  of  Ithona.  She 
muttered  the  words  over  and  over,  as  the 
lilt  of  the  boyish  voice  rose  and  fell : 

“It  is  not  only  when  the  sea  is  dark  ami  chill  and 
desolate 

I hear  the  singing  of  the  queen  who  lives 
beneath  the  ocean : 

Oft  have  I heard  her  chanting  voice  when  noon 
o’erfloods  his  golden  gate, 

Or  when  the  moonshine  tills  the  wave  with 
snow-white  mazy  motion. 

M And  gome  day  will  it  hap  to  me,  when  the  black 
waves  are  leaping, 

Or  when  within  the  breathless  green  I see 
her  shell-strewn  door, 

That  singing  voice  will  lure  me  where  my  sea- 
drown'd  love  lies  sleeping 

Beneath  the  slow'  white  hands  of  her  who 
rules  the  sunken  shore. 

“For  in  my  heart  I hear  the  bells  that  ring  their 
fatal  beauty, 

The  wild,  remote,  uncertain  bells  that  chant 
their  lonely  sorrow : 

The  lonely  bells  of  sorrow,  the  bells  of  fatal 
beauty, 

Oft  in  my  heart  I bear  the  bells,  who  soon 
shall  know  no  morrow.” 

The  slow  splashing  of  oars  in  the  great 
hollow  cavern  underneath  her  feet  sent  a 
flush  to  her  face.  She  knew  who  was 
there — that  it  was  the  little  boat  of  the 
Nighean  Donn , and  that  Angus  Macleod 
was  in  it. 

She  stood  among  the  seeding  grasses, 
intent.  The  cluster  of  white  moon-daisies 
that  reached  to  her  knees  was  not  more 
pale  than  her  white  face:  for  a white 
silence  was  upon  Mary  Macleod  in  her 
dreaming  girlhood,  as  in  her  later  years. 

She  shivered  once  as  she  listened  to 
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Angus  singing',  while  he  secured  his  boat, 
and  began  to  climb  from  ledge  to  ledge. 
He  too  had  heard  the  lad  Uille  Ban  chant- 
ing as  he  lay  idly  upon  a coil  of  rope, 
while  the  smack  lay  derelict  on  the  un- 
nioving  waters;  and  hearing,  had  himself 
taken  up  the  song: 

*•  Fur  in  my  heart  I hear  the  belle  that  ring  their 
fatal  beauty. 

The  wild,  remote,  uncertain  bells  that  chant  their 
lonely  sorrow  .* 

Tlte  lonely  bell s of  sorrow , the  bells  of  fatal  beauty , 

Oft  in  my  heart  I hear  the  bells , who  soon 
shall  know  no  morrow ” 

Mary  shivered  with  the  vague  fear  that 
had  coine  upon  her.  Had  she  not  dreamed, 
in  the  bygone  night,  that  she  heard  some 
one  in  the  sea  singing  that  very  song — 
some  one  with  slow  white  hands  which 
waved  idly  above  a dead  man?  A mo- 
ment ago  she  had  listened  to  the  same 
song  sung  by  the  lad  Uille  Ban;  and  now, 
for  the  third  time,  she  heard  Angus  idly 
chanting  it  as  he  rose  invisibly  from  ledge 
to  ledge  of  the  cavern  underneath  her. 
Three  idle  songs;  yet  is  not  death  but 
the  final,  the  interrupted,  refrain  of  an 
idle  song? 

When  Angus  leaped  on  to  the  slope 
and  came  towards  her,  she  felt  her  pulse 
quicken.  Tall  and  fair,  he  looked  fairer 
and  taller  than  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
The  light  that  was  still  in  the  west  linger- 
ed in  his  hair,  which,  yellow  as  it  was, 
now  glistered  as  with  the  sheen  of  bronze. 
He  had  left  his  cap  in  the  boat,  and  as  he 
crossed  swiftly  towards  her  she  realized 
anew  that  he  deserved  the  name  given 
him  by  Pol  the  poet — Angus  Ogue  Grua- 
gacb — the  yellow-haired  god»  They  had 
never  yet  spoken  of  their  love,  and  now 
both  realized  in  a flash  that  no  words 
were  needed.  At  midsummer  noon  no 
one  says  the  sun  shines. 

Angus  came  forward  with  outreach  ing 
hands.  “ Dear,  dear  love !”  he  whispered. 
“Mhairi  mo  run,  muirnean,  mocbree!” 

She  put  her  hands  in  his;  she  put  her 
lips  to  his;  she  put  her  head  to  his  breast, 
and  listened,  all  her  life  throbbing  in  re- 
sponse, to  the  leaping  pulse  of  the  heart 
that  loved  her. 

“ Dear,  dear  love !”  he  whispered  again. 

'‘Angus!’*  she  murmured. 

They  said  no  more,  but  moved  slowly 
onward,  hand  in  hand. 

The  night  had  their  secret.  For  sure, 
it  was  in  the  low  crooning  of  the  deep 
when  the  tide  put  its  whispering  lips 
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against  the  sleeping  sea;  it  was  in  the 
spellbound  silences  of  the  isle;  it  was  in 
the  phantasmal  light  of  the  stars  — the 
stars  of  dream,  in  a sky  of  dream,  in  a 
world  of  dream.  When,  an  hour — or  was 
it  an  eternity,  or  a minute?— later,  they 
turned,  she  to  her  home  near  the  clachan 
of  Innisron,  he  to  his  boat,  a light  air  had 
come  up  on  the  forehead  of  the  tide.  The 
sail  of  the  Nighean  Donn  flapped,  a dusky 
wing  in  the  darkness.  The  penetrating 
smell  of  sea-mist  was  in  the  air. 

Mary  had  only  one  regret  as  she 
turned  her  face  inland,  when  once  the  in- 
visibly gathering  mist  hid  from  her  even 
the  blurred  semblance  of  the  smack:  that 
she  had  not  asked  Angus  to  sing  no  more 
that  song  of  Pol  the  Freckled,  which 
vaguely  she  feared,  and  even  hated.  She 
had  stood  listening  to  the  splashing  of 
the  oars,  and,  later,  to  the  voices  of  Angus 
and  Uille  Ban;  and  now,  coming  faintly 
and  to  her  weirdly  through  the  gloom, 
she  heard  her  lover’s  voice  chanting  the 
words  again.  What  made  him  sing  that 
song,  in  that  hour,  on  this  day  of  all  days? 

41  For  in  my  heart  1 hear  the  bells  that  ring  their 
fatal  beauty. 

The  wild , remote , uncertain  bells  that  chant  their 
lonely  sorrow  : 

The  lonely  bells  of  sorrow , the  bells  of  fatal  beauty , 
Oft  in  my  heart  I hear  the  bells , who  soon 
shall  know  no  morrow 

But  long  before  she  was  back  at  the 
peat  fire  again  she  forgot  that  sad,  haunt- 
ing cadence,  and  remembered  only  his 
words — the  dear  words  of  him  whom  she 
loved,  as  he  came  towards  her,  across  the 
dewy  grass,  with  outreacliing  hands: 

“Dear,  dear  love!. . . mhairi  mo  run, 
muirnean,  mochree !” 

She  saw  them  in  the  leaping  shadows 
in  the  little  room;  in  the  red  glow  that 
flickered  along  the  fringes  of  the  peats ; in 
the  darkness  which  like  a sea  drowned 
the  lonely  croft.  She  heard  them  in  the 
bubble  of  the  meal,  as  slowly  with  wood- 
en spurtle  she  stirred  the  porridge;  she 
heard  them  in  the  rising  wind  that  had 
come  in  with  the  tide;  she  heard  them  in 
the  long  relinquishing  rush  and  multitu- 
dinously  gathering  inroar  as  the  hands 
of  the  Atlantic  tore  at  the  shingly  beaches 
of  Innisron  Haven. 

After  the  smooring  of  the  peats,  and 
when  the  two  old  people,  the  father  of 
her  father  and  his  white-haired  wife, 
were  asleep,  she  sat  for  a long  time  in  the 
warm  darkness.  From  a cranny  in  the 
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peat  ash  a smouldering  flame  looked  out 
comfortingly.  In  the  girl’s  heart  a great 
peace  was  come,  as  well  as  a great  joy. 
She  had  dwelled  so  long  with  silence  that 
she  knew  its  eloquent  secrets:  and  it  was 
sweet  to  sit  there  in  the  dusk,  and  listen* 
and  commune  with  silence,  and  dream. 

Above  the  long,  deliberate  roar  and  re* 
surge  of  the  tidal  waters  round  the  piled 
beaches  she  could  hear  a dull,  rhythmic 
beat.  It  was  the  screw  of  some  great 
steamer,  churning  its  way  through  the 
darkness:  a stranger,  surely,  for  she  knew 
the  times  and  seasons  of  every  vessel  that 
came  near  these  lonely  isles.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  the  Uist  or  Tiree  steam- 
ers passed  that  way ; doubtless  it  was  the 
Tiree  boat,  or  possibly  the  big  steamer 
that  once  or  twice  in  the  summer  fared 
northward  to  far-off  St.  Kilda. 

She  must  have  slept,  and  the  sound 
have  passed  into  her  ears  as  an  echo  into 
a shell;  for  when,  with  a start,  she  arose, 
she  still  heard  the  thud-thud  of  the  screw, 
although  the  boat  had  long  passed  away. 

It  was  the  cry  of  a sea-bird  which  had 
startled  her.  Once — twice — the  scream 
had  whirled  about  the  house.  Mary  lis- 
tened, intent.  Once  more  it  came,  and  at 
the  same  moment  she  saw  a drift  of  white 
press  up  against  the  window. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  startled. 

“ It  is  the  cry  of  a heron,”  she  muttered, 
with  dry  lips;  “but  who  has  heard  tell 
of  a white  heron? — and  the  bird  there  is 
white  as  a snow  wreath.” 

Some  uncontrollable  impulse  made  her 
hesitate.  She  moved  to  go  to  the  win- 
dow, to  see  if  the  bird  were  wounded, 
but  she  could  not.  Sobbing  with  inex- 
plicable fear,  she  turned  and  fled,  and  a 
moment  later  was  in  her  own  little  room. 
There  all  her  fear  passed.  Yet  she  could 
not  sleep  for  long.  If  only  she  could  get 
the  sound  of  that  beating  screw  out  of  her 
ears,  she  thought.  But  she  could  not, 
neither  waking  nor  sleeping;  nor  the  fol- 
lowing day;  nor  any  day  thereafter;  and 
when  she  died,  doubtless  she  heard  the 
thud-thud  of  a screw  as  it  churned  the 
dark  waters  in  a night  of  shrouding  mist. 

For  on  the  morrow  she  learned  that 
the  Nighean  Donn  had  been  run  down 
in  the  mist,  a mile  south  of  Ithona,  by  an 
unknown  steamer.  She  came  out  of  the 
darkness,  ruining;  she  passed  into  the 
darkness  again,  leaving  ruin  behind.  Per- 
haps the  officer  in  command  thought  that 
his  vessel  had  run  into  some  floating 


wreckage ; for  there  was  no  cry  heard,  and 
no  lights  had  been  seen.  Only  one  body 
was  found— that  of  the  boy  Uille  Ban. 

When  heart-breaking  sorrow  comes, 
there  is  no  room  for  words.  Mary  Mac- 
leod  said  little;  what,  indeed,  was  there 
to  say?  The  clansfolk  gave  what  kindly 
comfort  they  could.  The  old  minister, 
when  next  he  came  to  Innisron,  spoke  of 
the  will  of  God  and  the  Life  Eternal. 

Mary  bowed  her  head.  What  had  been , 
was  not:  could  any  words,  could  any 
solace,  better  that? 

44  You  are  young,  Mary,”  said  Mr.  Mac- 
donald, when  he  had  prayed  with  her. 
“God  will  not  leave  you  desolate.” 

She  turned  her  white  face,  with  her 
great,  brooding,  dusky  eyes,  upon  him. 

44  Will  He  give  me  back  Angus?”  she 
said,  in  her  low  still  voice,  that  had  the 
hush  in  it  of  lonely  places. 

He  could  not  tell  her  so. 

“It  was  to  be,”  she  said,  breaking  the 
long  silence  that  had  fallen  between  them. 

“Ay,”  the  minister  answered. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  then  took  his 
hand.  “I  am  thanking  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
douald,  for  the  good  words  you  have  put 
upon  my  sorrow.  But  I am  not  wishing 
that  any  more  be  said  to  me.  I must  go 
now,  for  I have  to  see  to  the  milking, 
an’  I hear  the  poor  beasts  lowing  on  the 
hill-side.  The  old  folk  too  are  weary,  and 
I must  be  getting  them  their  porridge.” 

After  that  no  one  ever  heard  Mary  Mac- 
leod  speak  of  Angus.  She  was  a good 
lass,  all  agreed,  and  made  no  moan;  and 
there  was  no  croft  tidier  than  Scaur-a- 
van,  and  because  of  her  it  was;  and  she 
made  butter  better  than  any  on  Innisron ; 
and  in  the  isles  there  was  no  cheese  like 
the  Scaur-a-van  cheese. 

Had  there  been  any  kith  or  kin  of  An- 
gus, she  would  have  made  them  hers.  She 
took  the  consumptive  mother  of  Uille  Ban 
from  Ithona,  and  kept  her  safe-liavened 
at  Scaur-a-van,  till  the  woman  sat  up  one 
night  in  her  bed,  and  cried  in  a loud 
voice  that  Uille  Ban  was  standing  by  her 
side  and  playing  a wild  air  on  the  strings 
of  her  heart,  which  he  had  in  his  hands, 
and  the  strings  were  breaking,  she  cried. 
They  broke,  and  Mary  envied  her,  and  the 
whispering  joy  she  would  be  having  with 
Uille  Ban.  But  Angus  had  no  near  kin. 
Perhaps,  she  thought,  he  would  miss  her 
the  more  where  he  had  gone.  He  had  a 
friend,  whom  she  had  never  seen.  He  was 
a man  of  Iona,  and  was  named  Eachain 
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MacEachain  Maclean.  He  and  Angus 
had  been  boys  in  the  same  boat,  and  sailed 
tli rice  to  Iceland  together,  and  once  to 
Peterhead,  that  maybe  was  as  far  or  far- 
ther, or  perhaps  among  the  stranger-folk 
further  east.  Mary  knew  little  geogra- 
phy, though  she  could  steer  by  the  stars. 
To  this  friend  she  wrote,  through  the  min- 
ister, to  say  that  if  ever  he  was  in  trouble 
he  was  to  come  to  her. 

It  was  on  the  third  night  after  the 
sinking  of  the  Nighean  Donn  that  Mary 
walked  alone,  beyond  the  shingle  beaches, 
and  where  the  ledges  of  trap  run  darkly 
into  deep  water.  It  was  a still  night  and 
clear.  The  lambs  and  ewes  were  restless 
in  the  moonshine,  for  their  bleating  filled 
the  upper  solitudes.  A shoal  of  mackerel 
made  a sputtering,  splashing  sound  be- 
yond the  skerries  outside  the  haven.  The 
ebb,  sucking  at  the  weedy  extremes  of 
the  ledges,  caused  a continuous  bubbling 
sound.  There  was  no  stir  of  air,  only  a 
breath  upon  the  sea;  but,  immeasurably 
remote  overhead,  frayed  clouds,  like  trail* 
ed  nets  in  yellow  gulfs  of  moonlight,  shot 
flame- shaped  points  into  the  dark,  and 
seemed  to  lick  the  stars  as  these  shook  in 
the  wind.  “No  mist  to-night,”  Mary 
muttered ; then,  startled  by  her  own 
words,  repeated,  and  again  repeated, 
“There  will  be  no  mist  to-night.” 

Then  she  stood  as  though  become  stone. 
Before  her,  on  a solitary  rock,  a great 
bird  sat.  It  was  a heron.  In  the  moon- 
shine its  plumage  glistened  white  as  foam 
of  the  sea ; white  as  one  of  her  lambs  it  was. 

She  had  never  seen,  never  heard  of,  a 
white  heron.  There  was  some  old  Gaelic 
song — what  was  it  ?— no,  she  could  not 
remember — something  about  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  The  words  would  not  come. 

Slowly  she  advanced.  The  heron  did 
not  stir.  Suddenly  she  fell  upon  her 
kuees,  and  reached  out  her  arms,  and  her 
liair  fell  about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
heart  beat  against  her  throat,  and  the 
grave,  gave  up  its  sorrow,  and  she  cried: 

“ Oh,  Angus,  Angus,  my  beloved ! An- 
gus, Angus,  my  dear,  dear  love!” 

She  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt 
nothing,  knew  nothing,  till,  numbed  and 
weak,  she  stirred  with  a cry,  for  some 
creeping  thing  of  the  sea  had  crossed  her 
hand.  She  rose  and  stared  about  her. 
There  was  nothing  that  she  need  fear. 
The  moon  rays  danced  on  a glimmering 
sea-pasture  far  out  upon  the  water;  their 
lances  and  javelins  flashed  aod  glinted 


merrily.  A dog  barked  as  she  crossed 
the  flag-stones  at  Scaur-a-van,  then  sud- 
denly began  a strange  furtive  baying. 
She  called : “ Luath  1 Luath !” 

The  dog  was  silent  a moment,  then 
threw  its  head  back  and  howled,  abrupt- 
ly breaking  again  into  a sustained  bay- 
ing. The  echo  swept  from  croft  to  croft, 
and  wakened  every  dog  upon  the  isle. 

Mary  looked  back.  Slowly  circling  be- 
hind her  she  saw  the  white  heron.  With 
a cry,  she  fled  into  the  house. 

For  three  nights  thereafter  she  saw  the 
white  heron.  On  the  third  she  had  no 
fear.  She  followed  the  foam-white  bird, 
and  when  she  could  not  see  it,  then  she 
followed  its  wild  plaintive  cry.  At  dawn 
she  was  still  at  Ardfeulan,  on  the  western 
side  of  Innisron;  but  her  arms  were 
round  the  drowned  heart  whose  pulse 
she  had  heard  leap  so  swift  in  joy,  and 
her  lips  put  a vain  warmth  against  the 
dear  face  that  was  wTan  as  spent  foam, 
and  as  chill  as  that. 

Three  years  after  that  day  Mary  saw 
again  the  white  heron.  She  was  alone 
now,  and  she  was  glad,  for  she  thought 
Angus  had  come,  and  she  was  ready. 

Yet  neither  death  nor  sorrow  happened. 
Thrice,  night  after  night,  she  saw  the 
white  gleam  of  nocturnal  wings,  heard 
the  strange  bewildering  cry. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day,  when  a fierce 
gale  covered  the  isle  with  a mist  of  driv- 
ing spray.  No  Innisron  boat  was  outside 
the  haven ; for  that,  all  were  glad.  But 
in  the  late  afternoon  a cry  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth. 

There  was  a fishing-coble  on  the  sker- 
ries! That  meant  death  for  all  on  board, 
for  sure,  for  nothing  could  be  done.  The 
moment  came  soon.  A vast  drowning 
billow  leaped  forward,  and  when  the 
cloud  of  spray  had  scattered,  there  was 
no  coble  to  be  seen.  Only  one  man  was 
washed  ashore,  nigh  dead,  upon  the  spar 
he  clung  to.  His  name  was  Eachain 
MacEachain,  son  of  a Maclean  of  Iona. 

And  that  was  how  Mary  Macleod  met 
the  friend  of  Angus,  and  he  a ruined 
man,  and  how  she  put  her  life  to  his,  and 
they  were  made  one. 

Her  man  ....  yes,  he  was  her  man,  to 
whom  she  was  loyal  and  true,  and  whom 
she  loved  right  well  for  many  years.  But 
she  knew,  and  he  too  knew'  well,  that  she 
had  wedded  one  man  in  her  heart,  and 
that  no  other  could  take  his  place  there, 
then  or  forever.  She  had  one  husband 
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onlyf^ but  it  was  not  lie  to  whom  she  was 
wed,  but  Angus  the  son  of  Alasdair— him 
whom  she  loved  with  the  deep  love  that 
surpasseth  all  wisdom  of  the  world  that 
ever  was,  or  is,  or  shall  be. 

And  Eachain  her  man  lived  out  his 
years  with  her,  and  was  content,  though 
he  knew  tirell  that  in  her  silent  heart  his 
wife,  who  loved  him  well,  had  only  one 
lover,  one  dream,  one  hope,  one  passion, 
one  remembrance,  one  husband.  For 
the  women  who  love  out  of  the  depths  of 


life  may  love  many  deeply  and  truly,  but 
below  all,  through  all,  above  all,  is  the 
one  love.  For  there  is  but  one  love,  and 
that  is  the  love  which  passeth  knowledge, 
and  goeth  down  into  hell  or  into  the 
depths  of  heaven,  and  is  crowned,  and  is 
immortal,  with  a deathless  star  above  it 
for  evermore. 

And  if  Mary  Maclean  knew  this,  so 
also  did  Angus,  where  he  waited  afar. 
They  lie  who  say  that  love  perisheth. 

God  give  us  flame  to  endure! 
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A FOOTBALL  STORY. 

BY  JESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS. 


rpHE  rest  of  the  team  are  down  in  the 
A banquet-room.  The  dinner  is  over, 
and  they  are  singing  now  ; I can  hear 
them  away  up  here,  and  I am  all  alone  in 
a hotel  bedroom,  stretched  out  on  a sofa, 
away  from  everybody,  and  that  is  where 
I ought  to  be.  My  right  foot  is  in  a 
bandage,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  Sometimes 
it  throbs  like  the  dickens.  Let  it  throb. 

It  was  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half,  while  the  score  was  still  0 to  0,  that 
this  play  happened — not  the  other  play 
(I’ll  tell  you  about  that  later),  but  the  one 
that  really  caused  the  other.  The  score 
was  still  nothing  to  nothing,  and  we  were 
still  sticking  to  the  kicking  game.  And 
they  were  trying  mass-on -tackle  and 
guards-back  plays,  and  the  ball  still  staid 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  all  of  you 
thousands  of  people  were  staring  at  us,  I 
suppose,  though  we  didn’t  know  nor  care 
about  that.  Then  this  play  was  made. 

They  had  the  ball.  “Twenty-nine — sev- 
enteen— forty-five,”  yelled  their  captain. 

Now  something  inside  of  me  said  that 
that  signal  meant  a kick.  u Here’s  where 
I block  it,”  I said  to  myself,  gritting  my 
teeth;  and  the  instant  the  ball  was  put 
in  play — bang — I went  through  my  man, 
yelling  as  I did  so  to  the  rest  of  the  team, 
“ It’s  a kick,  fellows!” 

He  is  a lighter  guard  than  I,  and  I went 
at  him  with  all  my  might ; but,  great  Scott ! 
I didn’t  expect  him  to  fall  back  that  way ; 
but  he  didn't  fall,  he  jumped  back,  just  as 
I came  at  him,  and  pulled  me  with  him, 
and  I was  the  one  that  did  the  falling.  I 


had  misunderstood  the  signal.  Instead 
of  a kick,  it  was — You  know  what  hap- 
pened. It  was  a hole  big  enough  to  drive 
one  of  the  yelling  four-in-hands  through! 
But  it  wasn’t  made  by  their  system;  it 
was  my  foolishness.  At  any  rate,  straight 
through  the  opening  shot  their  interfer- 
ence in  beautiful  compact  form,  while  I 
was  sprawled  out  on  the  grass  like  a 
wooden  man,  and  by  the  time  I was  on  my 
feet  again  they  had  got  past  our  entire 
line  (my  yelling  “kick”  had  helped  the 
cause),  and  there  I saw  the  man  with  the 
ball  scudding  diagonally  across  the  field 
with  only  two  of  our  backs  between  him 
and  the  line — well,  I needn’t  tell  you  how 
they  each  missed  him;  nor  how  the  field 
looked  when  the  subs  came  running  up 
the  side  lines  shrieking,  “Touch-down! — 
a touch-down!”  waving  blankets  and 
sweaters  in  the  air.  (Oh  Lord !) 

I saw  and  heard  and  felt  all  this,  and 
it  was  my  fault,  and  I knew  it;  and  up 
there  some  place  in  the  crowded  grand 
stand,  sitting  in  the  same  section  with 
some  of  you,  she  saw  it  all,  too,  and  she 
understands  football  better  than  you  do. 
And  she  knew  it  was  all  my  fault ! And  I 
knew  she  knew  it.  So  I turned  my  back 
on  the  grand  stand  and  kicked  myself, 
and  swore  I would  redeem  that  mistake. 

Jack,  the  trainer,  is  right — football  men 
have  no  business  thinking  about  girls;  it 
makes  them  worry,  and  then  they  get  off 
condition.  I went  into  the  game  in  good 
enough  condition,  but  I knew  she  was 
there,  and  was  looking  critically  at  me. 
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with  their  score  six  to  our  no 
thing;  so,  with  a sort  of  wild 
yell— whiz!  hang! —I  lore  my 
way  through  the  line  (they 
didn't  even  seern  to  try  to  stop 
me),  and—  sure  enough  I was 
right  this  time— there  was  their 
quarter  socking  back  the  hall. 
I heard  him  grunt  Boyle  tried 
to  block  me;  T brushed  him 
over.  The  full  back  was  now 
catching  the  ball.  He  drew 
back  his  foot  to  kick;  high  up 
iu  the  air  I jumped  in  front  of 
him.  I heard  a double  “thump, 
thump  f*  I felt  the  ball  bounce 
off  my  chest;  saw  it  bounding 
and  rolling  innocently  off  to 
the  right,  ten  yards  away,  all 
alone,  with  nobody  between  it 
and  the  good  goal  posts.  J 
swerved  toward  it 


on  the  next 
bound  t would  scoop  it  up;  I 
thought  of  And ; it  hounded  crook- 
ed. (Why  t)  I grabbed  at  it, 
juggled  it,  dropped  it.  dropped  on 
it.  Then  they  began  dropping  on 
irie,  and  for  the  first  time  that 
day  I heard  the  roaring  of  the  many 
thousands  around  the  field.  My 
chance  was  over! 


When  the  pyramid  untangled  itself  and 
got  oil  , I did  not  get  up,  you'll  remember. 
Thai  was  because  a tendon  in  my  right 
ankle  was  smashed.  If  it  had  only  been 
'iff  a sprained  ankle,  as  these  evening  papers 

sa  v,  why — At  any  rate.  1 was  carried  off 
so  close  beside  HER  on  the  oRAND  stand  ” the  field.  I am  a Senior.  There  are  no 

more  games  in  my  college  course.  That 
was  the  ending  to  my  football  career.  I 
opposite  me  Did  you  notice  that?  Then,  blubbered, 
you  know,  Cap  tried  the  other  side,  and 

then— we  lost  the  hall  on  downs ! For  The  rest  of  the  minutes  were  over  after 
Heaven's  sake!  what  made  us  do  that?  a while.  . . . Well,  anyway,  they  didn't 
Now  came  the  play  that  I started  10  tell  score  again. 

you  about.  After  it  was  all  over,  and  the  coaches 

It  was  their  ball  on  their  tbirtv-yard  began  driving  out,  with  the  horns  blow- 
line,  first  down.  I was  nearly  crazy  at  mg  and  the  flags  waving  and  the  thou- 
our  losing  the  ball,  aiul  we  lmd  only  a few  sands  cheering,  those  of  our  team  that 
minutes’  play  left.  And  just  here  came  could,  walked  over  to  the  dressing  room, 
my  chance.  while  past  us  rushed  a mob  of  subs  and 

Their  captain  gave  the  signal,  and  their  coach ers  from  the  other  college,  carrying 
full  back  dropped  back  as  if  for  a kick;  on  their  shoulders  the  Oil  mi'  team,  who 
and  V Look  out  for  a fake thick  !n  sudden-  looked  happy — oh,  hut  they  looked  hap- 
ly called  Shorty,  our  quarter,  to  all  of  us.  py  ! 

Now  though  there  wasn't  time  to  say  I was  carried  off  the  held  too.  but  not 
so.  I felt  sure  they  weren't  going  to  try  on  anybody’s  shoulders.  A couple  of 
any  fake  kicks  on  the  thirty-yard  line,  rubbers  carried  me  between  them.  I 
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didn't  look  over  towards  the  grand  stand. 
I didn't  care  to. . . .Oh,  well,  it's  all  in  a 
lifetime! 

You  probably  don't  know  what  it  was 
like  in  the  dressing-room  after  the  game. 
We  all  got  rubbed  down  for  the  last  time. 
Nobody  said  much  except  one  of  the  coach- 
ers.  Most  of  us  smoked.  Shorty  stood 
on  a stool,  naked,  getting  rubbed  down, 
and  puffing  on  his  first  cigarette  since 
August.  A couple  of  tears  dropped  down 
from  his  cheeks  on  to  the  wrist  of  the  rub- 
ber. Maybe  you  think  it's  funny;  but  we 
didn’t.  It  was  all  so  different  from  the 
way  we  thought  we  were  going  to  break 
training. 

“Cap,  we'll  do  ’em  next  year,"  said  the 
head  coach. 

Caponlysniffled,and — But  nevermind 
all  this.  It's  all  over  now,  and  the  fel- 
lows downstairs  are  cheering  themselves 
up  witli  songs  and  things,  and  cursing  me 
betweentimes,  I suppose.  And  I’m  all 
alone  in  my  room,  with  my  right  ankle 
bound  up,  and  sometimes  it  throbs  like 
the  dickens,  and  I’m  glad  of  it. 

Jack,  the  trainer,  was  with  me  for  a 
while,  but  he  went  down  to  the  dinner 
again.  He  said  I could  come,  but  I 
wouldn't.  I deserve  to  be  left  alone.  I 
lost  the  game  for  the  college,  and  I’m  a 
big  awkward  kid,  and — But  I haven’t 
been  alone  all  the  time!  Did  you  think  I 
had?  Listen. 

I think  I was  groaning  to  myself.  I 
didn't  miud  the  pain  much,  but  it  feels 
better  to  make  a noise.  I’ll  bet  you  do 
too,  when  you  are  alone.  At  any  rate, 
the  door  was  open,  and  I heard  some  one 
say  (it’s  a smooth  voice),  “Does  it  hurt 
very  much?" 

I looked  around.  There  she  was,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  just  outside 
my  room.  I looked  away  again.  “I’m 
sorry  I disturbed  you,"  I said. 

She  didn't  seem  to  hear  that.  “ Doesn’t 
it  hurt  awfully?"  she  said,  twitching 
her  shoulders  and  pinching  her  left  hand 
with  her  right;  for  I had  looked  round 
again. 

I watched  her  a minute.  Then  I said, 
“I  don’t  want  your  pity."  That  was  a 
lie. 

“But  it  does,"  she  said.  “I  am  so 
sorry."  She  came  nearer.  “Oh,  don't 
get  up;  you  mustn’t,"- she  said,  backing 
off  down  the  hall.  “I  was — was  just 
passing  by,  and — Don’t  try  to  get  up, 
please!  Oh,  Billy, what  have  you  done?" 


What  I had  tried  to  do  was  to  stand  on 
one  foot,  but  it  wouldn’t  work.  I lost  my 
balance,  and  like  a fool  stuck  out  the 
other  foot.  I would  have  gone  over  if  I 
hadn’t  caught  hold  of  the  table.  I hung 
there,  gripping  the  table,  the  sweat  break- 
ing out  on  my  face,  aud  my  hair  sticking 
in  my  eyes.  (I  hadn’t  had  my  hair  cut 
yet,  like  some  of  the  fellows.) 

“You’d  better  run  along  before  any- 
body sees  you,"  I said,  trying  to  lift  my- 
self up. 

“ Billy,  don’t  you  move!  Do  you  hear 
me?  Stop  it!  I say  stop  it!"  And  the 
next  thing  I knew  she  had  hold  of  my 
arm  up  near  the  shoulder  (I  don't  believe 
both  hands  reached  around),  arid  she  was 
saying,  “Now,  then,  slowly;  lean  on  me, 
Billy;  I’m  strong — once  you  told  me  so 
yourself.  Now — am  I hurting  you?  Come 
down  easy.  There,  now." 

“Thank  you," I think  I said.  “Now 
you  had  better  go." 

I suppose  she  ought  really  to  have  gone, 
oughtn’t  she?  Well,  be  shocked,  all  you 
nice  little  New  York  people.  Be  just  as 
shocked  as  you  please.  I don't  care.  She 
wasn’t  thinking  about  you  just  now;  she 
had  other  things  to  do.  She  smoothed  the 
pillow,  then  pulled  the  sweater  down  from 
my  chin,  so  it  wouldn't  scratch, and  dipped 
her  hand  into  the  pitcher  of  ice-water  aud 
touched  my  forehead  with  it — twice,  I 
think. 

“Now  I must  go,"  she  said,  energeti- 
cally. 

“ But,  Ann — ’’  I began. 

“ Good-by,"  she  said.  “ Would  you  like 
some  of  these?" 

“These"  meant  the  flowers  she  was 
taking  from  her  belt.  I looked  at  them. 
They  were  the  flowers  I had  sent.  It  was 
after  the  game  now,  and  we  didn’t  beat. 
Just  think  of  that  a minute. 

“ Will  you  have  some  of  them?"  she  re- 
peated, “’cause  it's  sort  of  dreary  in  this 
room,  I should  think.  Are  you  better?" 

But  I wasn't  looking  at  the  flowers 
now. 

“ Ann,"  I said,  “ don’t  go  just  yet." 

“Oh,  but  I must."  She  started  for  the 
door. 

"“No,  you  mustn’t,’  I said. 

“I’ll  bring  Aunt  Sue  to  nurse  you." 

“ But  I don't  want  Aunt  Sue." 

She  had  reached  the  door.  I groaned. 
And  she  came  hack,  running. 

“Ah,  Billy,  is  it  very  bad?"  She  was 
at  my  side. 
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ANN.  I SAID,  ‘i  AM  AWKWARD  AND  Ol'KRGROWN 


“ Ann,"  I said,  U*I  am  awkward  and 
overgrown — n 

plie  would  n’t  look  at  me,  but  shook  her 
head. 

“ And  ignorant,  and  hare  the  big 
head  M 

81ie  kept  on  shaking  her  head. 

“ And  we  would  have  won  to-day  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  me,  and—’’ 

“ Keep  still,''  she  said : M if  they  had  all 
played  as  well  as  you,  we  would  have  won 
by  ten  points.1' 

Ann  said  that*  and  she  knows  football. 
But  I only  asked, 

**  Who  do  you  say  would  have  wouf1 

' * We — you — we. " Then  she  turned  her 
bark  on  me  and  started  for  the  door. 

Again  l groaned-  She  came  hack 
again. 

“Oh^wh&t  is  the  matter.  Billy  f She 
came  nearer  tu  me. 


Do  you  know  what  I said 
44  Arm,"  I said,  **  I love  you,” 
did,  right  out  that  way. 

1,4  Oh,  Billy,  do  you  still  V'  She  seemed 
glad  about  it.  4 * Are  you  sure  you  do? 
Let  me  go  !'1 

But  I didn't  just  then.  She's  such  a 
little  bit  of  a thing. 

“But,  Ann,"  I called,  as  she  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  “ wouldn't  it  have  been  aw- 
ful if  we  had  won  the— the  game  to* day?" 

Ann  turned  at  the  door  and  looked  at 
me.  ‘‘  You're  very  unpatriotic,"  she  said. 


then  \ 
Yes,  I 


Tile  rest  of  the  team  are  singing  down 
iti  the  banquet  room,  and  I ain  up  herein 
a dreary  hotel  room,  • stretched  out  on  a 
sofa,  with  my  right  foot  in  a bandage,  and 
Tin  glad  of  it  Sometimes  it  throbs  like 
the  dickens.  Let  it** — Oh.  come  in. 
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BY  WILLIAM  McLKNNAN  AND  J.  X.  MelLWRAlTH. 

PART  III. 

MARGARET’S  STORY. 

“The  heart  lcadcth  whithersoever  it  goeth.” — Old  Proverb. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  BAIE  DES  CHALEUHS. 

VJEVER,  never  shall  I forget  the  elation 
11  which  filled  my  heart  as  I stepped 
ashore  with  Lucy  that  September  day  in 
the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  in  Canada.  After 
weeks  of  unrest  my  feet  once  more  were 
on  the  sure,  unchanging  earth,  in  the  land 
that  held  what  was  more  than  all  else  to 
me,  “ my  dear  and  only  love,”  my  Hugh. 

As  we  strolled  along  the  clear,  hard 
sands  beyond  the  sound  of  the  men  toil- 
ing at  the  water-casks,  I felt  tempted  to 
cry:  “Lucy,  Lucy,  can  you  not  see  my 
happiness  ? I am  no  Madame  de  St. 
Just,  but  Margaret  Nairn,  the  happiest 
woman  in  all  the  world,  because  my  feet 
press  the  same  ground  that  bears  my 
love.”  This,  poor  Lucy,  with  her  cramp- 
ed Methodistical  ways,  would  have  held 
savored  only  of  lightness,  or  worse;  she 
could  never  understand  the  longing  that 
had  worn  at  my  heart  all  these  years, 
and,  most  of  all,  she  could  never  conceive 
of  a love  such  as  that  of  my  Hugh. 
Crowning  all  my  joy  came  back  the 
words  of  his  dear,  dear  song, 

The  span  o*  Life's  nae  lang  enough, 

Nor  deep  eneugh  the  sea, 

Xor  braid  eneugh  this  weary  warld 
To  part  my  Love  frae  me. 

No,  nothing  should  part  us  now.  Pov- 
erty and  pride  had  kept  him  silent  when 
my  heart  was  yearning  for  him,  but  now 
poverty"  did  not  exist,  for  I was  here  to 
make  him  restitution,  and  the  pride  was 
all  mine  now  in  claiming  a love  that 
belonged  to  me  alone.  Love  was  King, 
and 

“The  King  shall  have  his  own 
Once  more! 

The  King  shall  have  his  own  !” 

I sang,  mimicking  his  manly  tone  as  best 
I might,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Lucy. 

Delighted  as  we  were  merely  to  feel  the 


sands  beneath  our  feet,  the  soft,  fresh 
green  of  the  forest  which  edged  them 
close  attracted  us,  and  we  timidly  made 
our  way  under  the  first  scattered  trees. 
Then  seeing  no  wild  animals,  of  which 
we  were  greatly  in  dread,  and  hearing 
the  reassuring  voices  of  the  seamen,  we 
ventured  in  far  enough  to  gain  the  thick, 
sweet -smelling  carpet  of  pine  needles, 
and  at  length  seated  ourselves  by  a little 
stream,  but  near  enough  the  sands  to  see 
the  waters  of  the  bay  glinting  between 
the  trees. 

“Oh,  Lucy,  Lucyr,  I am  so  happy !”  I 
said,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  giving 
her  my  hand,  for  I looked  on  her  more  as 
a companion  than  a waiting- woman ; but 
before  she  could  reply  a band  was  clapped 
over  my  mouth,  and  I saw  Lucy  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a savage.  An  over- 
whelming terror  crushed  all  life  and  sense 
out  of  me,  and  I swooned  away. 

When  I recovered  I found  I was  being 
carried  swiftly  by  two  savages,  one  at  my 
shoulders  and  another  at  my  feet,  but  my 
terror  was  so  great  upon  me  that  I dared 
not  make  a sound.  How  long  or  how  far 
we  went  I could  not  even  conjecture.  I 
saw  the  trees  passing  before  my  upturned 
eyes  as  in  some  horrid  dream,  but  it  was 
not  until  I began  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
sky  through  the  thinning  branches,  and 
my  captors  halted  in  an  open  space,  set- 
ting me  on  my  feet,  that  my  senses  came 
back  in  some  degree. 

We  were  beside  the  water  again,  dark 
and  empty.  The  Indians  immediately 
brought  forth  three  of  their  light  canoes, 
which  they  had  cunningly  concealed 
amongst  the  bushes,  and  laid  them  gently 
on  the  stream.  No  one  molested  me,  nor, 
indeed,  paid  me  any  special  attention  as  I 
sat  and  watched  them. 

The  pictures  in  such  works  as  La  Hon - 
tain  and  others  I had  seen  were  unreal, 
and  I could  not  recognize  their  models  in 
the  men  about  me.  They  were  painted, 
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her  message  of  reassurance  to  me  in  one 
of  her  people's  hymns,  which  I learned  to 
love  on  board  the  ship: 

Thou  very  present  Aid 
In  suffering  and  distress, 

The  mind  whicli  still  on  Tlice  is  staved 
Is  kept  in  perfect  peace. 

At  length,  when  the  clear  September 
day  began  to  fade,  we  landed,  and  Lucy 
and  I were  again  together.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  pay  any  special  regard  to  us,  but 
though  we  had  apparent  liberty,  I felt 
sure  that  any  attempt  at  escape  would  be 
futile;  indeed,  the  black  forest  about  us 
held  more  terrors,  to  our  minds,  than  even 
our  captivity. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  savages  had 
kindled  a fire  and  the  work  of  clearing 
away  the  brush  and  making  a camp  was 
begun.  In  spite  of  our  fears,  we  could 
not  but  admire  the  readiness  of  those  at 
work,  while  the  chief,  with  the  principal 
warriors,  lay  about,  smoking,  and  staring 
at  us  with  their  fixed  eyes. 

In  a little  while  a fish  was  broiled  on 
the  hot  stones,  and  a portion  of  it  laid  be- 
fore us,  cleanly  enough,  on  sweet-smelling 
bark  freshly  peeled  from  one  of  the  great 
birch-trees  near  by.  It  was  flat  for  the 
want  of  salt,  but  we  were  too  hungry  to 
be  over-nice,  and  our  spirits  revived  with 
the  comfort  of  our  meal.  Then,  wearied 
out,  I laid  my  head  on  Lucy’s  lap  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

I was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices 
raised  in  discussion,  and,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I saw  in  the  light  of  the  fire  a man 
in  the  garb  of  a priest.  Instead  of  a hat 
he  wore  a tight- fitting  cap,  his  soutane 
was  rusty  and  patched  in  many  places, 
and  his  feet  were  shod  with  moccasins 
like  the  Indians.  To  my  dismay,  instead 
of  the  accents  which  I expected,  he  was 
speaking  to  the  chief  in  the  same  guttural 
tongue  as  his  own;  yet  his  very  gown 
was  a protection,  and  I rose  and  went  to 
him  without  hesitation. 

“Oh,  father!  You  have  been  sent  in 
answer  to  our  prayers.  Thank  God,  we 
arc  safe  !” 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  stared  at  me  for  what  seemed  a long 
time  without  a word.  “Yes,  you  are 
safe,”  he  said  at  length,  but  iu  halting 
English ; “ these  Indians  will  do  you  no 
harm.  They  will  carry  you  to  some  post 
farther  south,  whence  word  will  be  sent 
to  your  friends  among  the  English,  and 


you  will  be  ransomed.  Yes,  you  are 
safe.” 

“Oli,  mon  pere,”  I implored,  breaking 
into  French,  for  I saw  that  was  his 
tongue,  “do  not  speak  so!  You  will  not 
leave  us  with  them!  For  the  sake  of  the 
mother  who  bore  you,  listen  to  me!”  and 
I threw  myself  on  my  knees  aud  stretch- 
ed out  my  hands  to  him,  but  he  drew 
back  as  if  my  touch  would  have  hurt  him. 
“Do  not  forsake  us;  take  us  with  you! 
We  are  women,  and  are  helpless.  I do 
not  desire  to  reach  any  English  post.  I 
have  no  friends  amongst  the  English. 
Do  not  abandon  us  to  these  men ; we  are 
both  women,  and  I am  a lady.” 

“I  see  that,”  he  said,  more  softly. 
“Where  do  you  wish  to  go?” 

“To  Louisbourg,  mon  pere;  our  ship 
was  bound  there  when  we  were  carried 
off.” 

“Had  you  any  friends  on  board  the 
ship?” 

“ My  woman  had  her  son.” 

“ Have  you  a husband  or  a brother  in 
Louisbourg?” 

My  face  flamed  scarlet  at  the  unexpect- 
ed question,  but  I answered  that  I had 
not,  without  further  explanation. 

“Then  you  cannot  go  to  Louisbourg. 
It  is  quite  impossible,”  he  declared,  with 
authority.  “Louisbourg  is  no  place  for 
women  at  any  time,  least  of  all  now. 
The  important  matter  is  to  get  you  free 
from  these  savages,  but  you  may  rest 
without  alarm  to-night,  and  I will  decide 
what  is  to  be  done  before  morning.” 

He  spoke  these  last  words  wearily,  like 
a man  who  had  received  a hurt,  which 
moved  my  heart  towards  him  in  quick 
pity,  and  I waited  to  see  if  he  would  speak 
again,  but  he  only  raised  his  hand  and 
blessed  me. 

Lucy  received  my  report  with  her  usual 
quiet;  even  the  tidings  that  we  were  not 
to  go  to  Louisbourg  did  not  disturb  her. 
“He  knows  better  than  we,  and  he  will 
be  guided  in  all  his  decisions.” 

Despite  the  assurances  of  our  safety,  we 
neither  of  us  closed  our  eyes  that  night. 
Apart  from  the  anxiety  as  to  our  destina- 
tion, the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  the 
crackling  of  the  fire,  and  the  uncanny 
noises  of  the  forest  kept  us  at  such  a ten- 
sion that  sleep  was  impossible,  and  we 
were  awake  before  any  of  our  captors 
were  astir. 

I looked  eagerly  for  the  priest,  and  saw 
him  kneeling  at  a little  distance,  absorbed 
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in  his  morning  devotions.  Thereupon  we 
withdrew  quietly  to  the  river,  and  soon 
returned,  greatly  refreshed,  to  find  the 
whole  camp  astir,  and  the  priest  awaiting 
us  at  the  water's  edge.  Going  directly  to 
him,  I asked,  “ Mon  pere,  what  have  you 
decided?” 

“That  you  go  with  me,” he  said,  quiet- 
ly. And  I turned  to  Lucy,  but  she  had 
already  caught  the  joyous  message  of  our 
deliverance  from  my  face. 

chapter  xnr. 

LE  P&RE  JEAN,  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

Though  the  priest  spoke  with  con- 
fidence, I judged  he  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  savages  to  part 
with  us,  for  there  was  much  discussion 
and  apparently  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  chief ; but  at  length  the  obstacle,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  overcome,  and  the  priest 
announced  we  were  free  to  depart. 

“My  canoe  is  small  for  four  people, 
and  would  be  too  heavy  when  we  begin 
the  ascent  of  the  Matapediac,”  he  said, 
“but  I will  borrow  another  from  the 
savages,  with  two  men  to  paddle.  Ex- 
plain to  your  woman  that  she  is  to  go 
with  my  servant  Andr6  in  the  one,  and 
you  will  follow  in  the  other  with  me. 
She  need  have  no  fear;  Andre  is  to  be 
trusted  in  all  things.” 

These  matters  being  settled,  we  were 
made  spectators  to  surely  the  strangest 
sight  my  eyes  had  ever  looked  upon. 
Andre  brought  forth  a small  folding- 
table,  and  the  priest,  still  in  his  rusty 
soutane,  recited  the  holy  office  of  the 
mass  to  the  kneeling  savages  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  pines,  and  only  the 
ripple  of  the  water  broke  the  pauses  in 
the  service.  To  my  astonishment,  the 
Indians  recited  the  Venite,  but  this  was 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  apart  from 
the  Pater-Noster,  the  Confiteor,  and  some 
of  the  responses. 

When  the  service  was  ended  we  break- 
fasted heartily,  and  as  soon  as  the  priest’s 
preparations  were  made  we  embarked, 
with,  oh,  such  different  hearts  from  yes- 
terday ! 

Now  that  our  anxiety  was  at  rest,  I had 
lime  to  observe  the  priest  more  closely. 
Though  his  figure  was  slight,  it  moved  to 
the  dip  of  his  paddle  like  that  of  a man 
vigorous  in  all  exercise;  his  long,  thin 
hands  were  full  of  strength ; and  his  face, 
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though  worn,  and  burned  to  almost  as 
dark  a color  as  that  of  an  Indian,  was 
that  of  a man  who  must  have  been  hand- 
some in  his  youth.  At  his  age  I could 
not  even  guess,  beyond  that  he  looked  old 
with  his  scanty  beard  and  long  white  hair, 
which  fell  almost  to  his  shfi&llders.  We 
sat  face  to  face  as  he  paddled  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe,  and  I marvelled  at  the  wild 
grandeur  of  the  river  and  forest,  which  I 
had  barely  marked  before. 

“It  is  beautiful — yes,  very  beautiful,” 
he  said  presently,  noticing  my  admira- 
tion; “ but  it  wears  another  face  in  win- 
ter; it  is  then  even  terrible.” 

“Have  you  been  long  amongst  these 
people,  mon  pere?” 

“So  long  that  I know  their  tongue  like 
our  own;  I know  their  faults  and  virtues, 
which  are  also  like  our  own,  but  more 
simple,  more  direct;  so  long  that  some- 
times I forget  I ever  knew  anything  dif- 
ferent. But  come,  my  daughter,  I can 
tell  my  story  at  any  time,  whilst  you  can- 
not have  a better  opportunity  than  the 
present  to  tell  me  yours,  which  I must 
know  if  I am  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
The  man  behind  you  cannot  understand 
a word  of  French,  so  you  may  speak 
freely.” 

Though  I foresaw  some  explanation  on 
my  part  would  be  necessary,  I had  so  far 
hardly  looked  upon  the  man  before  me 
as  other  than  our  rescuer,  one  of  our  own 
blood  and  habit  and  tongue;  but  now  it 
was  the  priest,  and,  more  than  that,  my 
equal,  for  he  invited  my  confidence  not 
by  right  of  his  office  but  by  right  of  his 
equality,  for  gentle  I divined  him  to  be; 
and  at  his  demand  I was  sore  confused, 
for  I knew  that  questionings  must  follow 
which  had  been  spared  me  on  shipboard. 

“My  father,”  I said,  after  a moment’s 
hesitation,  “ I do  not  know  that  you  will 
understand  my  story,  but  I am  sure  that 
as  a gentleman  you  will  believe  it,  and  as 
a priest  you  will  respect  my  confidence.” 

“ I know  many  secrets;  I have  listened 
to  many  stories,  my  daughter;  yours  will 
be  none  the  less  sacredly  guarded  that  it 
comes  of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  un- 
der the  pressure  of  confession.” 

Once  I began,  it  was  a relief.  Since 
Lady  Jane’s  death  I had  not  spoken  free- 
ly to  a human  soul,  and  before  I had  gone 
far  I knew  I spake  to  one  who  under- 
stood. 

When  I told  him  of  my  guardian’s  death, 
of  my  utter  loneliness,  of  my  longing  to 
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be  near  him  who  stood  nearer  to  me  than 
all  else  in  the  world,  I caught  the  murmur, 
“Poor  child!  poor  child !”  as  he  bent  over 
his  dipping  paddle,  and  these  low  words 
of  sympathy  unsealed  the  last  door  of  my 
heart  and  I told  him  all  without  reserve: 
how  Lady  Jane  had  diverted  her  inheri- 
tance from  her  natural  heir,  Hugh,  because 
he  was  withheld  from  writing  to  her  by  a 
sense  of  delicacy  which  would  have  been 
felt  by  few;  how  she  had  taken  such 
offence  at  this  during  her  illness  that,  un- 
known to  me,  she  had  altered  her  will  in 
my  favor,  depriving  him  even  of  her  for- 
mer provision;  how  the  same  delicacy 
which  had  prevented  him  approaching  his 
wealthy  kinswoman  separated  him  from 
me,  her  heir;  how  his  first  separation 
from  Lady  Jane  had  been  a voluntary  re- 
nunciation of  his  own  interest,  to  ensure 
what  he  supposed  would  be  my  happiness ; 
how  he  had  for  my  sake  performed  a 
hundred  sacrifices,  which  in  happier  days 
had  been  the  delight  of  Lady  Jane,  his 
cousin ; how  all  these  things  so  worked  on 
me  that,  knowing  my  love  would  neither 
speak  nor  come  to  me,  I had  thrown  aside 
all  other  considerations  save  that  I was 
bound  to  make  restitution  to  one  so  un- 
justly wronged,  and  who  had  so  suffered 
for  my  sake.  For  this  I had  broken 
through  every  barrier  convention  had  set 
up,  and,  sure  in  his  affection,  I had  come 
forth  alone  underan  assumed  name;  “for 
I am  no  Madame  de  St.  Just,  mon  pere, 
but  Margaret  Nairn,  and  he  whom  I love 
is  Hugh  Maxwell,  in  garrison  at  Louis- 
bou  rg. 

“I  know,  mon  p£re,  that  many  will 
point  the  finger  of  shame  at  me;  will  say 
I am  without  decorum  and  without  pride. 
But,  my  father,  I had  been  living  with- 
out the  love  for  which  my  soul  has  hun- 
gered all  these  years,  until  the  want  be- 
came so  strong  that  it  swept  away  all  the 
petty  rules  of  life  and  humbled  my  pride 
in  the  dust.  I came  because  I could  not 
stay,  and  now  my  one  prayer  is  to  find 
him.” 

When  I had  finished,  he  was  silent  for 
a long  time.  “ My  child,”  he  said  at  last, 
“ that  you  have  greatly  dared,  I need  not 
tell  you.  But  you  know  nothing  of  the 
pain,  the  misconstruction,  the  evil  report, 
to  which  you  have  exposed  yourself. 

“These ‘petty  rules,’ as  you  style  the 
barriers  which  society  has  established,  are 
the  safeguards  of  men  and  women  in  all 
their  relations,  and  these  you  have  chosen 


to  disregard.  Foi  this  sin  against  the 
social  law  you  will  suffer  as  surely  as 
you  would  for  any  infraction  of  that 
law  which,  because  it  is  higher,  we  call 
divine.  You  have  only  begun  to  realize 
it,  because  you  have  now  met  with  one  of 
those  disarrangements  we  name  4 acci- 
dent.’ Your  plan,  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  would  have  carried  you  safely  to 
Louisbourg,  where  you  were  to  have  met 
and  married  M.  de  Maxwell ; but  now  your 
whole  design  is  overthrown;  Louisbourg 
is  an  impossibility;  you  are  going  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Again,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent you  have  only  met  with  your  inferi- 
ors, to  whom  you  owed  no  explanation  of 
your  position,  but  now  the  first  man  you  . 
meet  happens  to  belong  to  your  own  class, 
and  your  isolation  is  no  longer  possible. 
Being  a woman  of  high  courage  and  prin- 
ciple, you  have  revealed  to  him  your  po- 
sition in  all  its  helplessness.  But  are  you 
prepared  to  do  the  like  when  you  meet  the 
next  person  to  whom  an  explanation  is 
due?  Can  you  again  say,  4 1 am  Margaret 
Nairn  come  out  to  meet  my  lover’?” 

“ Oh,  my  father,  my  father!”  I cried, 
with  a bewildering  shame  at  my  heart, 
and  tears  which  I could  not  repress  filling 
my  eyes.  “How  could  I foresee  this? 
Everything  seemed  so  plain.  I was  no 
longer  a young  girl,  but  a woman  grown, 
with  all  a woman’s  strength  of  love, when 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  left  me  without  a 
soul  to  whom  I could  turn,  save  him  to 
whom  I had  given  my  first  and  only  love. 

I had  been  denied  all  its  expression  at  the 
time  I most  longed  for  it ; I was  depri  ved  of 
its  support  when  I most  needed  it,  through 
the  mistaken  sense  of  honor  which  drove 
into  exile  the  gentlest  and  most  devoted  of 
men.  He  was  not  one  to  push  his  own 
interest  at  any  time,  and  now  that  I am 
burdened  with  this  undesired  fortune,  his 
pride  would  fasten  the  door  between  us. 

It  seemed  to  roe — I thought — that  I could 
come  to  him  and  say,  4 See,  I bring  back 
what  was  yours  by  right.’  Then,  I had 
no  doubts,  no  hesitations;  but  now  they 
crowd  ir.  upon  me  when  I am  alone,  and 
at  times  I cannot  keep  my  heart  from 
sinking.  I am  not  afraid,  but  I am  in  a 
dark  place,  and  I know  not  where  to  turn 
for  light.” 

“Go  to  Her  who  has  known  sorrow 
above  all  women,  my  daughter.  Each  of 
us  will  think  this  over  in  such  light  as  we 
may  find,  and  will  decide  as  we  may  be 
guided.  Meantime  do  not  waste  your 
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strength  or  courage  in  unavailing  regrets 
or  reproaches.  Remember  this  poor  wo- 
man with  you  has  her  own  trial  and  anx- 
iety. Give  her  your  sympathy  and  your 
help.  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  solace 
of  work.” 

When  we  made  our  camp  that  night, 
Lucy  and  I were  allowed  to  take  a share 
in  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  much  to 
our  delight,  and  afterwards  we  sat  before 
the  blazing  fire,  while  the  priest  told  us 
of  his  life  amongst  the  roviug  Indians,  of 
their  strange  customs  and  stranger  be- 
liefs, of  their  patient  endurance  in  times 
of  want,  of  their  despair  when  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  their  lodges,  and 
of  the  ruin  wrought  amongst  them  by 
the  white  man's  traffic  in  strong  waters. 
44  For  the  Indian  it  is  no  question  of 
French  or  English;  whichever  conquers, 
he  must  go — nay,  is  passing  even  now — 
with  only  such  feeble  hands  as  mine  to 
point  the  way  of  his  going.”  And  there 
were  tears  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

Before  we  parted  for  the  night  I asked 
by  what  name  we  might  address  him. 

44  Le  p&re  Jean,”  he  answered. 

“That  is  not  difficult  to  remember,”  I 
said,  smiling. 

“Which  is  important,  my  daughter,  for 
it  has  to  serve  me  from  Gasp6  to  Michili- 
macinac.  There  is  but  little  danger  of 
confusion  in  the  names  of  missionaries,” 
he  added,  sadly;  “the  laborers  are  few.” 

When  we  left  him  I was  glad  to  find 
that  even  Lucy's  strict  views  were  not 
proof  against  his  simple  goodness.  I had 
feared  the  very  fact  of  his  priestly  office 
would  have  prejudiced  her,  for  I knew 
her  sect  made  little  of  much  the  older 
religions  held  sacred;  but  in  speaking  of 
him  afterwards  she  simply  said: 

“The  Lord  is  wiser  than  we.  He  knows 
what  vessels  to  choose  for  His  service.” 

We  were  so  tired,  and  there  was  such  a 
sense  of  security  in  our  new  keeping,  that 
we  were  asleep  before  we  knew;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  I fell  into  a strange  dream, 
which  so  distressed  me  that  I awoke,  with 
tears  streaming  down  my  face.  What  it 
was  I could  not  clearly  gather,  but  with 
the  awakening  came  my  sorrow  afresh, 
and  I lay  staring  up  into  the  blackness 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

Presently  I heard  Lucy’s  soft  whisper, 
“ Dear  heart,  what  is  the  matter?” 

44  Lucy,  why  are  you  awake?” 

44 Christopher,”  she  answered.  “I 


know  my  boy  is  in  sore  trouble  on  my 
account,  and,  alas,  he  has  not  my  faith 
to  support  him.” 

44  Lucy,”  I whispered,  after  a pause,  44 1 
have  been  selfish.  In  my  own  trouble  I 
have  not  remembered  yours.” 

44  Why  should  you,  mistress?”  she  said, 
simply.  “You  have  been  good  to  me 
beyond  what  one  in  my  condition  has  any 
right  to  expect.  My  trouble  can  have  no 
claim,  when  you  are  burdened,  perhaps 
even  beyond  your  strength.” 

It  was  strange  she  should  remember 
the  difference  between  us  at  such  a time. 
To  me  we  were  simply  two  women  suffer- 
ing a common  sorrow  in  our  severance 
from  those  most  dear  to  us,  and  I longed 
to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  tell  her  all 
my  pain.  Had  she  been  a mere  servant, 
I might  have  done  so,  if  only  for  the 
comfort  of  crying  together;  but  she  was 
too  near  my  own  class,  and  yet  not 
quite  of  it,  to  permit  me  to  take  this  sol- 
ace. So  we  talked  quietly  for  a space, 
and  then  fell  once  more  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

I AM  DIRECTED  INTO  A NEW  PATH. 

The  following  morning,  when  we  re- 
sumed our  quiet  way  in  the  canoe,  le 
p6re  Jean  asked,  “Well,  my  daughter,  did 
any  light  come  to  you  through  the  dark- 
ness?” 

“No,  my  father,  but  I have  found  a 
little  quiet.” 

44  That  is  much.  Now  I shall  ask  you 
to  listen  to  me  patiently,  for  I may  sav 
much  with  which  you  will  not  agree,  but 
you  will  trust  me  that  I only  say  that  which 
I know  to  be  best.  We  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  a serious  descent  will  be 
made  on  Louisbourg  in  the  spring,  so 
that,  apart  from  any  other  reason,  your 
presence  in  a town  which  will  in  all  prob- 
ability suffer  a bombardment  would  be 
unwise  and  undesirable  in  the  last  degree. 
You  have  no  idea  of  what  war  actually 
means;  it  is  a horror  that  would  haunt 
you  to  your  dying  day.” 

“ But,  my  father,  in  that  case  I should 
at  least  be  by  his  side.  That  in  itself 
would  mean  everything  to  us  both.” 

“That  is  a point  I had  not  intended 
to  touch  on,  my  daughter.  I know  the 
world.  I know  that  men  banished  to 
such  exile  as  that  in  which  M.  de  Max- 
well has  lived  change  much  with  the 
years.  Think  how  you  have  changed 
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yourself,  in  happier  surroundings  than  he 
has  known.  Think  what  new  connec- 
tions he  may  have  formed.  Did  you  nev- 
er think  that  he.  . . .” 

“Oh,  my  father,  what  would  you  tell 
me?  Do  you  know  M.  de  Maxwell?” 

“I  have  never  been  in  Louisbourg,” 
he  answered,  somewhat  coldly,  as  if  my 
earnestness  had  hurt  him. 

“But  you  do  not'mean  that  he  may 
be  married?” 

“ He  may  be.  It  would  surely  not  be 
unnatural.” 

“ It  might  not  in  another  man,  but  in 
him  it  would  be  impossible.  He  is  not 
as  other  men.” 

“ May  I ask,  my  daughter,  if  he  ever 
asked  you  in  marriage?” 

“ No,  my  father;  I told  you  how  he  was 
situate.  Besides,  my  guardian  then  wished 
me  to  marry  another.” 

“And  you  would  not?” 

“I  did  not,”  I answered,  with  some 
little  hauteur,  for  I held  this  was  beside 
the  matter,  and  a subject  on  which  even 
he  had  no  right  to  question  me. 

“ Well,  that  can  make  but  little  differ- 
ence now,”  he  said,  after  a short  pause. 
“What  does  make  the  difference  is  that 
Louisbourg  is  an  impossibility  for  you  at 
the  present.  Your  best  course  is  to  go 
on  to  Quebec.  I shall  give  you  letters  to 
M.  de  Montcalm,  who  is  so  old  and  inti- 
mate a friend  that  I may  ask  him  any 
favor.  He  will  see  that  you  have  passage 
in  the  first  fitting  vessel  for  France.  In 
order  that  you  may  not  be  subject  to  em- 
barrassing surmises,  I hold  your  best  plan 
is  to  continue  to  style  yourself  Mme.  de 
St.  Just;  in  fact,  that  has  now  become  a 
necessity.  Once  in  France,  you  can,  with 
the  influence  at  your  command — for  I will 
see  that  M.  de  Montcalm  furthers  your 
desire— procure  the  recall  of  M.  de  Max- 
well in  the  spring,  and  so  realize  the 
dream  which  has  now  led  you  so  far 
astray. 

“ Do  not  think  I am  blaming  you  over- 
much,” he  added,  quickly;  “you  have 
been  led  astray  because  you  could  not 
see  as  the  world  sees.  Your  heart  and 
motive  were  pure,  were  generous,  but 
none  the  less  are  you  subject  to  those 
rules  which  govern  so  rigorously  the 
class  to  which  you  belong,  whose  very  ex- 
istence depends  on  their  observance.  In 
a romance,  the  world  would  no  doubt 
have  wept  over  your  perplexities;  but  in 
real  life  it  would  crush  you,  because  you 


have  sinned  against  the  only  code  it  ac- 
knowledges. Your  purity  and  faithful- 
ness would  count  for  nothing.  Believe 
me,  my  child,  I know  it  and  its  ways.” 

So  it  was  decided ; and  at  once  I began 
to  plan  with  new  hope  for  the  desire  of 
my  heart;  and  such  was  the  change  it 
wrought  in  me  that  the  whole  world  took 
on  a new  interest  to  my  eyes. 

For  the  first  time  I realized  the  gran- 
deur of  the  river  into  which  we  had  now 
fully  entered;  the  sullen  sweep  of  black 
water  in  the  depths,  the  dance  of  silver 
over  the  shallows,  the  race  of  waves  down 
the  rapids  between  its  ever -changing 
banks,  now  like  imprisoning  walls  with 
great  sombre  pines,  now  open  and  radi- 
ant with  the  gold  and  scarlet  of  the  ma- 
ples, marshalled  in  order  by  the  white 
lances  of  the  slender  birches. 

At  times  Lucy  and  I were  allowed  to 
walk  along  the  reaches  of  level  sand  to 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  paddlers,  where 
the  river  ran  swift  and  strong,  and  when 
we  at  length  gained  the  great  stretch  of 
the  lake  called  Matapediac,  like  the  river, 
my  heart  was  full  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  about  me. 

“The  span  o’  Life’s  nae  lang  eneugh, 

Nor  deep  eneugh  the  sea, 

Nor  braid  eneugh  this  weary  warld, 

To  part  my  Love  frae  me.  ...” 

I sang  in  my  heart,  for  was  it  not  all  so 
wonderful,  so  beyond  all  planning,  this 
way  of  Love?  It  might  be  long,  it  might 
be  wearying,  but  it  would  lead  aright  in 
the  end. 

When  the  head  of  the  lake  was  reached, 
the  canoes  were  lifted  from  the  wrater; 
that  of  the  strange  Indians  was  left  be- 
hind, but  ours  they  raised  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  Andre  carrying  the  scanty  bag- 
gage of  the  priest,  we  set  off  on  a long 
carry,  or  portage,  as  they  call  it.  This 
occupied  two  days,  as  the  path  was  diffi- 
cult, and  we  found  a sad  encumbrance 
in  our  skirts,  which  suffered  much  in 
the  traverse.  We  took  the  water  again 
at  a tiny  stream,  and  finally  gained  an- 
other, called  the  Metis,  leading  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  our  highway  for  Quebec.  At 
the  Metis  the  strange  Indians  left  us  and 
returned  to  join  their  fellows. 

Late  one  afternoon  le  pere  Jean  ran 
the  canoe  inshore,  and,  nothing  loath, 
we  left  her  in  charge  of  Andr6,  to  follow 
the  priest  up  the  high  bank  and  take  our 
way  on  foot  under  the  great  pines. 
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A low  breeze  was  moving  almost  si- 
lently among  the  trees,  bringing  an  un- 
wonted freshness  we  could  almost  taste. 
Soon  we  marked  the  screen  of  under- 
growth which  hid  the  sun  grow  thinner 
and  thinner,  until  his  rays  came  shining 
low  through  a halo  of  golden  leaves, 
with  gleams  like  to  glancing  water. 
Breathless,  we  hurried  on  until  we  swept 
aside  the  last  veil  and  found  ourselves 
on  the  open  cliff,  overlooking  mile  beyond 
mile  of  dancing  water,  which  the  setting 
sun  covered  with  a trail  of  glory  break- 
ing in  ripples  on  a beach  of  golden  sand, 
which  stretched  below  the  cliff  on  which 
we  stood. 

“ Oh,  the  sea!  the  sea!”  I cried,  sink- 
ing to  the  ground,  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  feeling  which  broke  upon  me. 
It  was  the  promise  of  a new  world  of 
light  and  safety  after  the  black  swift 
river  and  the  sombre  forest  from  which 
we  had  escaped. 

“No,  my  daughter,  not  the  sea;  la 
Grande  Riviere,  the  St.  Lawrence !”  said  le 
pere  Jean,  almost  reverently.  “ Do  you 
wonder  these  poor  Indians  worship  it?” 

“ Oh,  it  is  blessed!  blessed!  It  means 
home ! It  is  like  to  heaven !”  I whispered, 
and  then  I fell  a-crying  with  very  hap- 
piness. 

Presently  Lucy  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder.  “ See ! there  is  Andr6 !”  And  be- 
low we  saw  the  Indian  paddling  out  into 
the  open.  He  went  cutting  through  the 
golden  water  until  he  was  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  when  he  stood  upright, 
gently  rocking  as  he  balanced,  gazing  up 
the  river.  Suddenly  he  crouched  down 
again  and  made  all  haste  toward  us,  cry- 
ing, as  he  came  within  call:  “Mon  p6re! 
Dufour!  Dufour!  Gabriel  Dufour!” 

“ This  is  fortunate,  most  fortunate,”  ex- 
claimed the  priest.  “ It  will  save  us  many 
a weary  mile,  and  perhaps  weeks  of  wait- 
ing. Gabriel  is  a pilot  with  one  of  the  best 
boats  on  the  river,  and  your  way  to  Que- 
bec is  now  easy.  It  could  not  have  fall- 
en out  better.” 

“'One  of  those  disarrangements  we 
name  accident,7  inon  p6re?”  I said. 

“No,  my  daughter;  when  we  are 
schooled  sufficiently  to  read  aright,  wre 
name  it  ‘Providence,7”  he  returned, 
gravely. 

We  took  our  places  in  the  canoe  once 
more,  and  with  deep,  long  strokes  she 
was  forced  through  the  current  across  the 
mouth  of  the  stream.  We  disembarked 


on  the  farther  side,  and  all  made  our  way 
out  to  the  end  of  the  low  point,  which 
stretched  far  into  the  wide  river.  My 
disappointment  was  great  when  I could 
make  out  nothing  of  the  object  to  which 
Andre  triumphantly  pointed,  but  this  the 
priest  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  to 
be  the  pilot’s  boat. 

“Andre,  dry  wood,”  he  commanded; 
and  to  us  he  added,  “ You  can  help,  if  you 
will.” 

We  ran  back  to  where  a fringe  of 
bleached  drift-wood  marked  the  line  of 
the  highest  tides,  and  returned  with  our 
arms  laden  with  the  dry,  tindery  stuff. 
Carefully  selecting  the  smallest  pieces,  the 
Indian  skilfully  built  a little  pile,  but  so 
small  I wondered  at  his  purpose.  The 
priest,  kneeling  by  it,  soon  had  it  alight, 
and  kept  adding  to  it  constantly,  while 
Andre  ran  off  again  to  return  with  a sup- 
ply of  green  brush  ; by  this  time  a heap  of 
glowing  coals  was  ready,  and  on  this  the 
Indian  carefully  laid  his  green  branches, 
one  after  another.  In  a few  minutes  a 
strong,  thick  smoke  arose,  and  went  curl- 
ing out  in  a long,  thin  line  over  the  now 
quiet  waters  of  the  river. 

Meantime  le  p6re  Jean  had  a second 
pile  of  coals  in  readiness,  and  at  his  word 
Andre  quickly  smothered  up  the  first  with 
sand,  and  after  waiting  for  the  smoke  to 
drift  completely  away,  soon  had  a second 
thread  trailing  out  after  the  first.  This 
was  repeated  again,  and  the  fire  extin- 
guished as  before. 

“There,  my  daughter!  that  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  sometimes  send  a mes- 
sage in  this  country,  and  the  answer  will 
be  the  appearance  of  Maitre  Gabriel  him- 
self by  the  morning.” 

We  then  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the 
wood,  for  the  smoothest  sand  makes  but 
a sorry  bed,  and  made  our  camp  for  the 
night. 

After  our  meal,  le  p&re  Jean  bade  Andr6 
pile  more  drift-wood  on  our  fire,  and  pro- 
ducing the  little  journal  in  which  he  kept 
the  brief  record  of  his  labors,  as  required 
by  h is  Order,  he  fell  to  writing. 

“ Here,”  he  said,  when  he  had  finished, 
handing  me  the  folded  paper,  “is  your  let- 
ter to  my  good  friend  M.  de  Montcalm. 
It  is  not  over-long,  as  paper  is  much  too 
precious  to  waste  in  compliments;  I have 
used  so  much,  as  it  is,  in  fully  explain- 
ing your  position,  so  that  you  may  not 
be  exposed  to  embarrassing  inquiries  in 
demanding  his  fullest  assistance,  and  that 
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you  may  be  under  the  lightest  personal 
obligation,  that  I have  left  no  space  to 
set  forth  your  future  movements;  these 
you  must  yourself  lay  before  him,  and  so 
spare  me  the  sacrifice  of  another  page  of 
my  precious  journal.” 

The  next  morning,  as  the  priest  had 
foretold,  we  were  awakened  by  Andre's 
announcement  of  the  pilot's  arrival,  and 
before  long,  Gabriel  Dufour  was  present- 
ed in  due  form.  He  was  a stout,  thick-set 
man,  much  reddened  by  exposure,  with  his 
dark  hair  gathered  into  a well-oiled  pig- 
tail, comfortably  dressed  in  gray  home- 
spun  jacket  and  breeches,  with  bright 
blue  stockings,  and  a short  canvas  apron, 
like  to  the  fishermen  in  France. 

He  at  once  expressed  himself  ready  to 
take  us  to  Quebec. 

44  What  day  have  you  chosen  for  your 
return,  Gabriel?”  asked  le  p£re  Jean. 

44Qui  choisit,  prend  le  pire,  mon  pere. 
All  days  are  alike  for  me.  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  I find  much  the  same  as 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday.  I can  start 
to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  that, 
as  madame  may  say.” 

44  Then  I will  speak  for  madame.  and  say 
to-day,”  returned  the  priest;  and  added, 
in  his  quiet  way:  44 1 bid  you  beware  of 
Master  Gabriel's  fair  words,  madame. 
To  quote  from  his  favorite  proverbs,  4 il 
est  n6  dimanche,  il  aime  besogne  faite,’  he 
will  promise  you  anything.” 

4 4 4 Ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut,’ 
mon  pere,”  he  answered,  laughing.  “Well, 
I am  ready  at  once,  if  madame  can  support 
the  poverty  of  my  poor  cabin.” 

44  Ah,  Maitre  Gabriel,  if  you  knew  how 
much  your  care  will  mean  to  us,  you 
would  make  no  apologies.” 

44  Come,  come,  Gabriel ! No  more  prov- 
erbs, no  more  delays,”  exclaimed  le  p6re 
Jean,  and,  as  the  pilot  hurried  off  to  his 
shallop,  he  took  both  my  hands  in  his. 

44  My  child,  remember  God  goes  with 
you  by  land  and  water,  by  day  and  night, 
and  He  will  surely  bring  you  to  the  goal 
which  He  alone  can  see,”  and  then  he 
raised  his  hand,  and  I knelt  while  he 
blessed  us  both. 

c FI  a r TEH  xv. 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  ST.  VKRAN. 

In  Maitre  Gabriel  I found  a type  I 
could  readily  understand ; he  was  very 
shrewd,  very  curious,  with  a passion  for 


questioning,  but  so  honest  and  childlike 
that  he  took  no  offence  at  any  rebuff. 
He  was  a thorough  sailor,  a martinet  to 
his  little  crew,  vain  of  his  skill  and  boast- 
ful of  his  courage,  and  confident  of  the 
showing  he  and  his  fellow -Canadians 
would  make  against  44les  goddams,” 
should  they  venture  to  appear. 

He  insisted  on  hearing  the  story  of  our 
capture  in  detail,  and  seemed  much  more 
amused  at  the  address  of  the  Indians  than 
distressed  at  our  misfortune. 

“They  were  good  fellows,  after  all, 
madame.  If  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
you  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  le  pere  Jean.  But,  bedame!  I cannot 
understand  why  he  should  send  you  to 
Quebec  when  he  knew  you  were  bound 
for  Louisbourg.  A priest,  no  doubt, 
knows  much,  but  I can  tell  you,  madame, 
if  you  came  to  me  and  whispered  4 Louis- 
bourg,’ it  would  not  be  by  way  of  Quebec 
I should  send  you.  If  you  have  any  rea- 
son to  be  there,  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present,  for  the  English  are  on  their  way 
thither  even  now;  and  if  they  are  fright- 
ened away  by  our  ships,  they  will  be  back 
in  the  spring;  take  my  word  for  it!” 

44  But,  Gabriel,  le  pere  Jean  spoke  as  if 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  any  attempt 
they  might  make  at  present.” 

44  Perhaps  not,  but  they  may  try  it,  all 
the  same.  They  have  been  in  Halifax 
for  months  past,  and  only  sailed  in  Au- 
gust. I do  not  think  it  will  come  to  any- 
thing myself,  but  in  the  spring  all  Jhe 
music  will  be  on  hand,  and  the  dancing 
before  Louisbourg  will  begin  in  earnest. 
But  pardon,  madame;  I forgot  you  had 
friends  there,  or  I would  not  have  let  my 
tongue  run  on  so.” 

“No,  no,  Gabriel;  I wish  to  hear  all 
you  have  learned.  Why  is  it  impossible 
to  go  to  Louisbourg?” 

“Bedame!  I never  said  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  go  to  Louisbourg,  madame;  mais, 
4 qui  se  tient  k Paris,  ne  sera  jamais  pape,’ 
and  your  face  is  not  in  the  right  direction. 
If  you  would  be  there,  madame,  I would 
er,ga£e  to  find  you  a way  in  the  teeth  of 
all  4 les  goddams  ’ who  ever  chewed  rosbif. 
But  I forget;  we  are  going  to  Quebec,” 
he  ended,  slyly,  evidently  desirous  that  I 
should  talk. 

This,  however,  I would  not  do,  but  he 
had  given  me  matter  enough  to  keep  me 
awake  by  night  and  set  me  anxiously 
dreaming  by  day. 

Why  had  the  priest  been  so  determined 
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to  keep  me  from  Louisbourg?  Now  that 
I thought  it  over,  I saw  that  I had  never 
urged  my  wish  at  all.  I had  allowed  my 
whole  purpose  to  be  swept  aside  at  his 
first  firm  refusal  to  consider  my  request. 
And  all  this  time  Hugh  was  in  danger, 
whilst  I had  turned  my  back  upon  him. 
If  not  in  danger  now,  he  certainly  would 
be  in  the  spring,  and  all  my  effort,  with 
those  weary  miles  of  sea  again  between 
us,  would  be  unavailing  for  his  recall. 
Indeed,  he  would  probably  refuse  to  leave 
his  post  if  it  were  threatened  by  an  en- 
emy. Why  had  I consented?  Why  was 
I even  now  lengthening  the  -heart-break- 
ing distance  between  us  with  every  cow- 
ard mile  I travelled?  Why  had  I not 
pleaded  with  le  pdre  Jean,  instead  of  obey- 
ing blindly  like  a child?  He  had  not 
known  the  real  danger,  perhaps,  or  his 
advice  would  have  been  different. 

Could  I have  spoken  freely  with  Lucy, 
I might  have  gained  some  comfort;  but, 
alas!  my  lips  were  sealed  towards  her. 
How  could  I expect  her  to  understand 
even  if  I could  speak?  My  distress  she 
would  readily  comprehend,  but  she  could 
not  possibly  know  anything  of  such  a 
love  as  Hugh’s;  so  I was  forced  to  take 
the  sympathy  of  her  silent  companion- 
ship, making  her  such  return  as  I 
might. 

Gabriel  I grew  almost  afraid  of;  he 
questioned  me  so  cunningly,  without 
seeming  to  do  so,  that  I was  in  constant 
dread  lest  I should  betray  my  secret  and 
declare  the  desire  which  was  consuming 
me.  It  was  a relief  when  I could  turn 
his  curiosity  and  lead  him  to  talk  of  his 
own  life  and  the  places  we  passed;  for  the 
wilderness  of  hills  of  the  North  Shore,  to 
which  we  had  crossed,  was  broken  here 
and  there  by  settlements,  as  at  Les  Eboule- 
mens,  where  the  tiny  church  and  village 
nestled  by  the  water’s  edge  at  the  foot  of 
mountains  rising  and  rolling  back  to  pur- 
ple heights  behind.  We  were  here  shut  out 
from  the  main  river  by  the  wooded  shores 
of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  which  Gabriel 
regarded  with  peculiar  pride,  as  some- 
where on  its  farther  side  stood  his  white- 
washed cottage,  where  his  wife  kept  her 
lonely  guard  during  his  long  absences, 
and  spent  sleepless  watches  on  wild 
nights  in  autumn,  entreating  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  and  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Help  for  her  man,  fighting  for  life  some- 
where on  the  dangerous  waters. 

“She  must  be  very  strong  with  her 


prayers,  ma  bonne  femme,  for  every  time 
I have  come  safe  home — eh,  madame?” 

It  was  a pleasure  to  me  to  confirm  him 
in  his  belief. 

The  next  morning  we  passed  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  Gouffre  at  Baie  St.  Paul,  hut 
fortunately  without  experiencing  its  for- 
midable wind,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
we  saw  rising  before  us  the  purple  mass 
of  Cap  Tourmonte.  We  stood  well  out 
here  to  escape  the  strong  current;  in  the 
distance  before  us  lay  the  green  shores  of 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  behind  it  to 
the  north  Gabriel  pointed  out  the  beauti- 
fully rising  slopes  of  the  Cote  de  Beaupre, 
with  the  pride  of  a man  who  is  in  love 
with  his  country. 

But  soon  his  attention  became  fixed  on 
a boat  of  better  appearance  than  any  we 
had  as  yet  seen,  standing  in  for  the  main 
shore. 

“No  fishing-boat  that!”  he  exclaimed. 
“It  must  be  some  of  the  officers  down 
from  Quebec.”  He  altered  our  course  so 
that  we  stood  in  to  intercept  her.  His 
excitement  grew  as  we  approached.  “I 
am  right,”  he  shouted.  “She  is  the  yacht 
from  Quebec.  I must  go  on  board.  They 
will  wish  to  hear  what  news  I carry  from 
below.” 

As  soon  as  we  were  within  a reasonable 
distance  he  made  some  signal  with  his 
sail,  and  both  boats  staying  their  way,  he 
launched  his  shallop  over  the  side,  and 
quickly  rowed  to  the  stranger.  We  watch- 
ed him  with  keen  interest,  especially  as 
we  saw  there  were  officers  on  board.  Be- 
fore long  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  us, 
and  as  soon  as  lie  was  within  speaking 
distance  he  called,  in  the  greatest  excite- 
ment: 

“Oh,  madame!  On  board  there  is  his 
Excellency  M.  de  Montcalm.  He  wishes 
to  see  you.  Pardon,  madame,  pardon  if 
I say  hurry.  Do  not  keep  him  waiting.” 

It  was  indeed  a startling  summons,  and 
the  last  I was  expecting,  but  I accepted 
it  without  hesitation,  and  making  such 
slight  preparation  as  was  possible,  Ga- 
briel helped  me  carefully  into  the  tossing 
boat;  and  put  such  heart  into  his  rowing 
that  in  a few  moments  we  were  safely 
alongside  the  yacht,  and  a strong  hand 
was  held  down  to  me.  “Courage,  ma- 
dame, hold  firmly  and  step  slowly,”  and, 
as  the  shallop  lifted,  I stepped  lightly  to 
the  deck,  where  I was  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  gentlemen. 

“ Madame,”  said  one  of  them,  bowing, 
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“lam  Monsieur de Montcalm,  and, believe 
me.  my  best  endeavors  are  entirely  at  your 
service.  We  have  heard  something  of  your 
adventure  from  our  good  Maitre  Gabriel 
here.” 

“ Monsieur  le  marquis,  it  is  to  your 
friend  le  pere  Jean  we  owe  our  safety,  and 
he  has  added  to  my  obligation  by  com- 
mending me  to  your  care  in  this  letter,”  I 
said,  handing  him  the  precious  billet. 

“Any  lady  in  your  position,  madame, 
would  command  my  service  of  right,  but 
such  a recommendation  makes  it  obliga- 
tory; there  is  little  I would  not  do  to 
please  my  friend  le  pere  Jean.” 

As  he  glanced  over  the  note,  I had  op- 
portunity to  observe  him  more  closely.  I 
had  often  heard  of  him  from  Gaston  in 
the  old  days,  for  they  had  been  friends 
from  boyhood,  and  had  done  much  cam- 
paigning together  in  Germany  and  else- 
where. He  looked  worn,  like  a man  who 
had  grown  old  before  his  time,  but  I could 
trace  the  likeness  to  the  warm-hearted, 
hot-headed  young  officer  whom  I had  so 
often  pictured,  in  his  large  eyes,  which 
had  lost  nothing  of  their  youthful  fire, 
and  in  his  smile,  which  had  the  charm 
that  does  not  disappear  with  years. 

“Madame  de  St.  Just,”  he  said,  when 
he  had  finished  reading,  “ I can  spare  you 
the  necessity  of  even  asking  my  help,  and 
must  not  lay  you  under  any  obligation 
greater  than  this  little  voyage  from  your 
boat  to  mine,  to  which  you  would  not 
have  been  subject  had  I known  of  your 
relation  to  my  friend  le  p6re  Jean.  He 
tells  me  your  intention  was  to  have  gone 
to  Louisbourg.  If  that  be  still  your  de- 
sire, madame,  I can  at  least  spare  you  the 
journey  to  Quebec,  and  can  promise  you 
an  easy  passage  to  Louisbourg  as  soon  as 
the  snow  makes  good  travelling,  for  in 
Canada,  summer  is  no  time  for  a long 
journey  across  country.  But  let  us  be 
seated  and  talk  this  matter  over  quietly,” 
and  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  stern 
of  the  yacht,  where  some  of  the  officers 
hastened  to  arrange  their  cloaks  into  com- 
fortable seats. 

My  heart  was  in  the  strangest  commo- 
tion as  I saw  the  drift  of  circumstance 
that  was  sweeping  me  onward,  without 
effort  on  my  part,  towards  the  end  I most 
desired ; I had  not  spoken,  and  here  was 
the  arbiter  of  my  fate  putting  into  words 
all  that  I dared  not  ask.  I resolved  not 
even  to  think,  but  to  leave  the  issue  in 
his  hands. 


“Had  you  ever  met  le  p&re  Jean  before, 
madame?”  he  resumed. 

“ No,  monsieur.  How  could  I?  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  I have  met  you.  I was 
wont  to  hear  your  name  very  often  when 
a young  girl.” 

“ Indeed?  And  to  whom  did  I owe  that 
favor?” 

“ To  your  friend  the  Vicomte  de  Trin- 
cardel.” 

He  stared  at  me  as  if  in  great  amaze- 
ment, and  when  he  spoke  his  tone  was 
that  of  a man  deeply  puzzled. 

“You  know  the  Vicomte  de  Trincar- 
del?” 

“ Assuredly,  monsieur — that  is,  I did 
know  him.  He  was  a frequent  visitor  at 
my  guardian's  both  in  Paris  and  London,” 
and  then  I stupidly  fell  to  blushing  like 
a schoolgirl. 

“Strange,  very  strange,”  he  muttered 
in  an  absent  manuer. 

“ No,  monsieur,  not  strange,”  I answer- 
ed, for  I could  not  bear  he  should  mis- 
understand; “my  family  name  is  Nairn, 
and  my  guardian  was  the  late  Lady  Jane 
Drummond.” 

“Oh,  pardon  me,  madame;  it  was  only 
the  odd  chance  of  my  meeting  with  you 
that  I marvelled  at.  But  it  is  a narrow 
world,  after  all,  for  a few  years  ago,  when 
in  Italy,  I heard  of  your  brother  from  the 
Cardinal  York ; he  spoke  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  affection.” 

“H61as!  monsieur,  my  brother  is  dead 
to  me.  He  has  deserted  the  cause  to  which 
I and  mine  have  been  faithful;  he  now 
holds  a commission  in  the  English  army.” 

“ Again  I must  ask  for  pardon;  but  to 
come  back  to  your  plans.  Now  as  to 
Louisbourg,  there  is  no  danger,  madame, 
either  on  the  journey  or  when  you  reach 
there,  provided  you  leave  again  before 
spring.  You  can  be  safely  back  in  Quebec 
before  the  snows  go.  and  on  your  way  to 
France  by  the  first  ship  long  ere  any  seri- 
ous danger  threatens.  I am  taking  for 
granted,  however,  that  you  will  hardly 
choose  to  remain  in  this  enchanting  colony 
longer  than  may  be  necessary.  Would 
it  meet  your  wish  if  you  were  to  return 
by  the  spring?” 

“Oh,  perfectly,  perfectly,  monsieur!” 
I exclaimed,  overjoyed  to  answer  a 
question  which  presented  no  difficulties 
and  opened  out  a way  before  me. 

“Then,  madame,  I would  recommend 
the  following  plan  : instead  of  going  on  to 
Quebec,  by  which  you  will  lose  little  save 
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rennes;  but  with  it  I have  taken  care  to 
enclose  that  of  le  pere  Jean,  for  our  good 
Canadians,  as  you  will  find,  attach  more 
value  to  the  simple  word  of  a priest — and 
in  this  instance  I will  not  say  they  are 
wrong  — than  to  the  command  of  any 
civil  authority.  His  letter  will  spare 
you  all  explanations  with  the  mother, 
and  this  other  will  serve  as  an  order  for 
that  gallantcoureurdes  bois,  her  son,  when 
he  puts  in  an  appearance,  in  the  event  of 
his  visiting  Beaulieu  before  I see  him  in 
Quebec.  Let  me  assure  you.  further,  that 
you  have  only  to  command  my  services, 
should  you  need  them,  either  before  or 
after  you  may  reach  Louisbourg.  The 
Chevalier  de  Drucour,  I am  persuaded, 
will  be  only  too  ready  to  do  me  a service, 
should  I ask  it  either  on  my  behalf  or  on 
that  of  another.  I shall  esteem  it  if  you 
will  consider  yourself  as  under  my  pro- 
tection.” 

“ But,  monsieur,  what  claim  have  I to 
all  this  kindness?”  I asked,  overwhelmed 
at  the  possibilities  I saw  before  me. 

“You  are  the  friend  of  my  friend;  I 
would  do  anything  for  his  sake,”  he  an- 
swered, simply,  disdaining  any  of  those 
compliments  which  would  so  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  a man  of  less  nice 
breeding. 

“ I am  sorry  we  cannot  offer  you  any 
fitting  hospitality  here,”  he  said,  as  he 
rose.  Then,  turning  towards  the  others, 
he  added  : “ Gentlemen,  I am  apologizing 
for  our  scanty  larder,  which  prevents 
our  detaining  Mme.  de  St.  Just  for  sup- 
per. M.  de  Bougainville,  as  a mathema- 
tician, might  have  seen  to  a less  exact 
but  more  generous  provision.” 

4i  His  head  was  among  the  stars,”  ex- 
plained a jovial-looking  officer  in  a rue- 
ful tone,  “and  we  less-exalted  mortals 
are  the  losers,  alas!” 

“ But  surely  we  have  somewhat  to 
drink  to  the  success  of  madame's  jour- 
ney?” said  M.  de  Montcalm,  in  mock 
alarm. 

“Assuredly,  mon  general!  I at  least 
was  not  star-gazing  when  I laid  in  the 
Bordeaux.  I can  even  provide  a glass 
of  Frontignan  for  madatne,”  responded 
a little  bright-eyed  officer. 

“Bravo,  Joannes!”  laughed  the  gen- 
eral. “Frontignan!  That  brings  back 
the  whole  South,  madame;  its  very  name 
makes  me  homesick.  Homesickness 
makes  us  all  young,  makes  us  all  little 
children  again.  Ma  foi ! I believe  that 


is  why  the  Spaniard  pretended  the  Foun 
tain  of  Youth  was  to  be  found  in  the 
New  World.  I defy  any  one  to  remain 
here  and  not  have  perpetual  youth,  if  my 
theory  be  correct.” 

“ But  at  least  madame  did  not  come  to 
seek  it,”  responded  M.  de  Bougainville, 
gallantly,  “ and  we  are  keeping  tier  stand- 
ing.” 

Thereupon  they  touched  my  glass  in 
order,  each  with  a prettily  turned  wish 
for  my  good  fortunes,  and  I tasted  the 
sweet  wine  of  Frontignan  in  return  to 
the  toast  they  drank  together.  No  wishes 
could  have  been  more  welcome,  and  the 
little  friendly  ceremony  meant  much  to 
me;  indeed  my  heart  was  very  full  when 
M.  de  Montcalm  bent  over  and  kissed  my 
hand  as  he  helped  me  into  the  shallop 
and  we  pulled  off  into  the  dusk.  Did  I 
need  anything  further  to  set  my  uneasy 
mind  at  rest,  I found  it  in  the  quiet  words 
of  Lucy  when  I told  her  of  the  outcome 
of  my  visit. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  mistress,”  she  exclaimed, 
in  a voice  full  of  feeling,  “ He  hath  made 
our  path  straight  to  our  feet!” 

chapter  xvi 

AT  BEAULIEU. 

Gabriel  altered  his  course  with  the 
satisfaction  of  a man  conlirmed  in  his 
superior  judgment.  “II  y a remede  a 
tout  fors  k la  mort,  madame,  and  this  has 
come  at  the  last  hour,”  he  cried,  in  great 
satisfaction.  “ I suppose  le  pere  Jean 
would  say  yon  were  going  to  Louisbourg 
all  the  time,  only  it  would  look  to  an  or- 
dinary sinner  like  a precious  long  way 
round,”  and  he  chuckled  at  his  jest  as  he 
bustled  about,  filling  every  one  with  some- 
what of  his  brimming  content. 

Favored  by  the  tide  and  a strong  wind, 
we  made  a good  run  during  the  night,  and 
when  we  awoke  we  were  again  coasting 
along  the  peaceful  reaches  of  the  South 
Shore  with  its  frequeut  settlements  and 
clearings— a pleasant  change  after  the  wil- 
derness of  the  North. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Gabriel  pointed 
to  a long  point  stretching  out  into  the 
river. 

“ That  is  the  Beacon  Point  of  Beaulieu, 
madame.  A beacon  is  piled  there,  ready 
for  firing,  winter  and  summer.  The  en- 
trance to  the  river  is  just  on  this  side,  and 
on  the  other  is  the  great  bay  where  the 
porpoise  fishery  takes  place.  The  manor 
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cannot  be  seen  from  tbe  river;  it  is  safe 
and  snug  from  the  storms,  a little  in- 
land/' 

Before  Ion."  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river,  to  the  right  of  which  stretched 
a broad  expanse  of  tidal  meadow,  dotted 
witii  small  platforms,  each  supporting  its 
load  of  coarse  salt  hay,  safe  above  the 
reach  of  the  highest  tides;  to  the  left  was 
the  dense  pine  wood  covering  the  Beacon 
Point.  Fields  and  woods  wore  the  som- 
bre colors,  the  browns  and  purples  of  au- 
tumn, though  here  and  there  a sturdy 
maple  still  hung  out  its  banner  of  yellow 
or  red.  lighting  up  the  dark  greens  of  the 
unchanging  pines.  As  we  advanced,  tbe 
windings  of  the  river  disclosed  stretches 
of  lure  meadow  and  empty  fields,  for  the 
harvest  had  long  been  gathered.  The 
whole  was  set  in  a background  of  low 
purple  hills.  But  soon  we  caught  a new 
interest  as  a windmill,  and  then  a long 
wooden  house  having  a high-pitched  roof, 
broken  by  a row  of  pointed  dormer-win- 
dows, with  a detached  tower  at  each  end, 
came  into  view. 

‘ There,  madame,  that  is  the  manor!” 
Gabriel  announced  with  evident  pride,  to 
which  I made  suitable  return,  for  despite 
its  humble  form,  like  a substantial  Nor- 
man farm  house,  its  great  length  and  the 
two  towers  gave  to  it  an  appearance  which 
removed  it  out  of  the  common. 

Our  boat  was  made  fast  to  a little  land- 
ing-place, and  we  disembarked ; but,  to  my 
surprise,  noone  appeared  to  welcome  or  to 
question  us.  Gabriel  led  the  way  up  to 
th*-  iiouse  through  a garden,  which  must 
have  been  a model  of  neatness  in  summer- 
time. but  was  now  stripped  and  blackened 
by  the  early  frosts.  Though  the  door  of 
the  house  stood  hospitably  open  to  us,  no 
answer  came  to  our  echoing  knock. 

Going  round  to  the  hack  proved  equally 
fruitless,  but  I espied  two  women  working 
in  a field  at  a short  distance,  and  bidding 
Gabriel  await  me,  I took  my  way  towards 
them.  I found  them  engaged,  with  spade 
ami  fork. digging  up  reddish- looking  roots, 
which  they  piled  in  little  heaps. 

“ I bring  letters  to  Mme.  de  Sarennes,” 
I said.  addressing  the  younger  woman, 
who  seemed  confused,  but  whose  face  I 
could  barely  see  for  the  great  bonnet 
which  covered  her  head  like  a cowl,  “but 
I find  no  one  in  the  house.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  to  do/’ 

“ If  madame  will  return  and  find  a seat 
in  the  house,  I shall  bring  some  one,”  she 


answered,  prettily  enough,  and  dropping 
her  fork,  she  ran  towards  the  house. 

44  What  are  those  things  you  are  dig- 
ging up?”  I asked  tbe  elder  woman. 

“Potatoes,  madame.” 

44  But  do  the  people  eat  them?*’  I in- 
quired, for  I knew  they  were  not  used  in 
France. 

“ 4 Only  the  Bostonnais  and  cattle,’  we 
used  to  say,  madame,  but  now  the  Inten- 
dant  has  ordered  them  to  be  planted  and 
eaten  by  all.” 

4*  And  they  will  obey?” 

44  ‘ Le  miel  n’est  pas  pour  les  anes,’ 
madame;  those  who  do  not,  will  go  hun- 
gry/’she  answered,  laughing. 

I was  interested  in  the  news,  as  well  as 
in  the  calm  philosophy  with  which  the 
innovation  was  accepted,  and  after  a few 
more  questions  I returned  to  the  front  of 
the  house. 

The  room  into  which  the  entrance  gave 
— for  it  was  more  of  a room  than  a hall— 
was  large  and  low,  with  a ceiling  painted 
white,  supported  by  heavy  beams;  it  was 
carpeted  and  furnished  with  much  com- 
fort— much  more  than  one  would  find  in 
a similar  house  either  in  Scotland  or 
France. 

In  a short  time  a young  lady  entered, 
her  dark  olive  face  well  set  off  by  her 
brown  hair,  becomingly  though  simply 
dressed,  and  her  light  girlish  figureshow- 
ing to  advantage  in  a flowered  gown. 

“I  am  Mile,  de  Sarennes,  madame, 
and  I regret  that  you  should  have  been 
kept  waiting.”  She  began  gravely  enough, 
but  catching  some  wonderment  in  my 
face,  she  continued,  laughing  merrily: 
“ Ob,  ’tis  of  no  use  ; I can  never  masquer- 
ade! I am  Queen  of  the  Fields,  madame, 
and  you  surprised  me  a moment  ago. 
sceptre  in  hand,”  whereupon  she  made 
me  a grand  courtesy,  nearly  sinking  to 
the  floor. 

44  And  I am  Mme.de  St.  Just,”  I an- 
swered, joining  in  her  girlish  fun,  “ a poor 
rescued  prisoner  seeking  for  shelter;*  and 
this  is  my  waiting- woman  and  very  good 
friend,  Lucy  Routh.  I come  to  you  with 
letters  from  M.  de  Montcalm,  trusting  our 
presence  may  not  prove  a burthen  to 
you.” 

i4  But  here  is  my  mother,”  said  the 
young  girl,  quickly.  “ Not  a word  to  her 
of  how  you  discovered  me;  she  will  never 
acknowledge  that  such  a thing  as  field- 
work is  necessary,  though  there  is  not  a 
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ners,  to  which  I had  been  well  accustom- 
ed in  Lady  Jane. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  these  matters, 
I agreed  with  Gabriel  that  he  should  go 
on  to  Quebec,  there  to  obtain  some  neces- 
saries of  which  I stood  in  much  need,  as 
did  poor  Lucy. 

“You  do  not  expect  to  find  shops  there, 
surely!”  laughed  mademoiselle.  “But 
my  friend  Mme.  de  Lanaudiere  will  glad- 
ly undertake  the  buying  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  we  will  make  such  shift  for  the 
fitting  as  is  possible  here.” 

So  we  were  installed  as  guests,  and  on 
the  morrow  Gabriel  was  despatched  on 
his  important  errand;  before  he  returned 
we  had  taken  our  places  as  members  of 
the  little  household. 

Mile,  de  Sarennes — Angelique,  as  she 
insisted  on  my  calling  her— would  not 
consent  to  my  helping  in  the  fields,  so 
Lucy  and  I took  charge  in  the  house, 
where  Lucy  did  marvels  in  the  kitch- 
en, even  to  eliciting  approbation  from 
Mme.  de  Sarennes,  which  Angelique  as- 
sured us  was  praise  indeed,  for  her  mo- 
ther was  a housekeeper  of  the  school 
which  did  not  acknowledge  that  excel- 
lence of  performance  called  for  auy thing 
beyond  a refraining  from  criticism.  How 
could  I be  other  than  content?  I was  sur- 
rounded by  a daily  round  of  interest,  al- 
most of  affection,  and,  most  precious  of 
all,  by  a gentle  courtesy  which  accepted 
me  as  a guest  without  question  or  curi- 
osity as  to  my  past.  Le  pere  Jean  had 
answered  for  me,  and  that  was  enough. 

When  Gabriel  returned  I paid  him  for 
his  services,  though  it  was  only  when  I 
had  assured  the  honest  fellow  I was  amply 
able  to  do  so  that  he  consented  to  receive 
anything  from  me.  When  he  was  leaving 
me  he  charged  me  with  great  earnestness: 

“ Madame,  should  you  need  me  at  any 
time,  either  by  day  or  night,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  light  the  beacon.  If  by  night, 
let  it  burn  brightly;  if  by  day,  do  as  you 
saw  le  pere  Jean,  and  go  on  repeating  it 
until  you  see  the  answering  smoke  from 
the  island,  or  my  sail.” 

“But,  my  good  Gabriel,  I am  not  like- 
ly to  trouble  you,  as  when  I go  from  here 
it  will  be  by  land,  and  in  a different  di- 
rection.” 

“ Qui  dit  averti,  dit  muni,  madame;  no 
one  can  tell  what  may  happen,  and  it 
may  do  no  harm  to  know  you  have  one 
near  who  would  be  proud  if  you  called 
on  him  for  help.” 
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I was  greatly  touched  by  his  thought- 
fulness, a frank  offer  coming  direct  from 
the  heart  of  a brave  man  towards  a wo- 
man he  fears  may  some  day  be  in  need  of 
his  service. 

“ Gabriel,  is  every  one  kind  in  Canada? 
I do  not  know  why  I should  mefet  with 
such  care.” 

“ We  are  all  saints,  no  doubt,  madame; 
but  that  is  not  the  Reason,”  he  returned, 
gayly,  and  set  off  for  his  boat. 

After  his  departure  our  life  together 
went  on  without  interruption.  By  the 
end  of  November  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  snow,  which  we  hailed  with 
delight,  for  it  meant  the  speedy  arrival 
of  M.  de  Sarennes,  and  then  — Louis- 
bourg!  I had  often  seen  snow  as  a child 
at  home  in  Scotland,  but  there  it  meant 
storm  and  desolation,  and,  alas,  only  too 
frequently  suffering  and  death  to  man 
and  beast;  but  here  it  came  as  a beauty 
and  a blessing,  welcomed  by  all.  _ An- 
gelique took  us  over  miles  of  snow-cov- 
ered fields  and  through  woods  that  had 
a charm  of  softness  unknown  in  summer- 
time, until  we  could  manage  our  snow- 
shoes  without  clumsiness. 

“You  must  harden  your  muscles  and 
exercise  your  lungs  for  the  journey  you 
have  before  you,” she  declared,  “and  not 
shame  my  training  when  you  take  the 
highroad  with  Charles.” 

Like  her  mother,  she  was  never  tired 
of  talking  of  M.  de  Sarennes.  He  was 
their  only  pride,  and  never  was  son  or 
brother  more  precious  than  was  their 
Charles  to  them,  so  I looked  forward 
with  keen  satisfaction  to  the  day  I should 
start  under  his  care. 

They  hoped  for  him  by  the  New-Year, 
and  we  all  busied  ourselves  in  preparation 
for  the  little  feast  which  we  agreed  should 
be  delayed  if  necessary  to  welcome  his 
return. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year  we  sat 
together  about  the  fire,  Angelique  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  incessantly;  her  mo- 
ther sitting  with  her  spinning-wheel,  her 
wedding-gift  from  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnois  — a dainty  construction  of  ma- 
hogany tipped  with  ivory  and  silver — 
whirring  peacefully  as  with  skilful  fin- 
gers she  guided  the  fine  flax  from  her 
spindle;  Lucy  at  a little  distance  was 
knitting  methodically;  and  I expectant, 
excited  by  Angelique's  unrest. 

“ Ah,  Marguerite,  wrhatashame  Charles 
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must  tack  on  that  odious  4 madam e ’ ev- 
ery time  lie  addresses  you!”  exclaimed 
Ang61ique,  merrily.  “ Had  I my  way,  I’d 
banish  the  ‘madame’  as  I would  banish 
every  one  who  has  a claim  on  you,  and 
keep  you  all  for  our  very  own.  What 
nonsense  to  have  other  people  in  the 
world  when  we  want  you  so  much ! Stay 
with  us!  I’ll  marry  you  myself;  I’m 
sure  I’m  worth  all  ^he  men  in  the  world 
put  together!” 

“Be  sensible,  my  daughter,  be  sensi- 
ble!” interrupted  Mme.  de  Sarennes,  in 
her  unruffled  voice.  “I  cannot  thiuk 
how  you  find  such  nonsense  amusiug.” 

“ Now,  maman,  be  fair  I Do  you  know 
any  man  in  the  whole  world,  except 
Charles,  you  like  better  than  me?  There! 
There ! I told  you ! And  my  mother  has 
the  very  best  taste  in  the  world  — eh, 

4 Mademoiselle  ’ Marguerite?”  And  the 
madcap  jumped  up,  and  running  over  to 
her  mother,  embraced  her  in  spite  of  her 
remonstrances. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  a soft 
knock  was  heard,  and  we  all  sprang  to 
our  feet. 

“Come  in!  Come  in!”  called  Ange- 
lique,  running  to  the  door;  but  it  opened 
before  she  could  reach  it,  and  there  in  the 
bright  light  stood  an  Indian  holding  his 
snow-shoes  in  his  hand. 

As  soon  as  I saw  him  I could  not  re- 
press a cry  of  terror,  for  he  was  the  very 
chief  from  whom  le  pere  Jean  had  res- 
cued me. 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,  Marguerite.  He 
is  Luntook,  my  son’s  man.  He  always 
brings  word  of  my  son's  return.” 

The  Indian  explained  to  Angdlique  in 
his  broken  French  that  his  master  had 
but  sent  him  to  announce  his  coming, 
and  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  either 
to  Lucy  or  myself.  As  soon  as  he  had 
answered  Angel ique’s  eager  questionings 
he  took  himself  off  again,  and  we  began 
our  preparations. 

44  He  will  be  here  in  an  hour!”  sang 
Angdlique,  as  she  danced  about  the  room 
like  a mad  thing.  Fresh  wood  was  piled 
on  the  fire;  the  table  was  set  with  the 
best  linen  and  silver,  and  loaded  with 
every  delicacy  we  had  prepared;  candles 
were  placed  in  each  window,  of  which 
the  heavy  wooden  shutters  were  thrown 
back,  and  soon  the  whole  house  was  a 
blaze  of  light. 

Into  all  this  entered  the  long-expected 
guest,  who,  after  tenderly  embracing  his 


mother,  was  caught  in  a whirl  of  kisses 
and  questionings  showered  on  him  by 
Angelique.  Suddenly  she  released  him, 
crying:  “But  stop,  Charles,  you  make 
me  forget  myself!  Here  is  Mme.  de  St. 
Just,  for  whose  sake,  most  of  all,  we  have 
been  waiting  for  you.” 

Whilst  I acknowledged  his  salutation, 
Angelique  rattled  on:  “She  has  waited 
for  you  all  this  time  to  take  her  to  Lou- 
isbourg,  she  and  her  waiting  - woman. 
Where  is  Lucie?  Oh,  she  has  gone — 
frightened  by  the  Indian,  no  doubt.  She 
— I mean  Marguerite — is  so  glad  you  have 
come.  When  do  you  go  back?” 

44  Not  to-night,  at  all  events,  ma  belle. 
I’m  sure  that  even  niadame  would  not 
ask  that.  In  any  case  not  until  I’ve  tasted 
some  of  these  good  things.  We  cannot 
boast  such  a table  at  Mir6.” 

With  much  laughter  we  gradually  set- 
tled down.  When  M.  de  Sarennes  had 
doffed  his  outer  wrappings  and  appeared 
in  a close-fitting  suit  of  some  dark  blue 
stuff,  I thought  I had  seldom  seen  a 
handsomer  type  of  man,  and  did  not  won- 
der at  the  pride  his  womenkind  displayed. 
He  was  very  tall,  had  a dark  olive  face 
like  his  sister,  great  hashing  eyes,  and 
black  hair  that  rolled  handsomely  off  his 
well-shaped  forehead;  and  I could  easily 
imagine  that  more  usual  clothing  would 
transform  him  into  a prince  among  his 
fellows. 

Before  taking  his  place  at  table  he  left 
us  for  a little  to  see  after  his  men,  who 
were  provided  for  in  the  kitchen.  When 
he  returned,  he  said : 

“Luntook,  my  Indian,  tells  me  that  it 
was  he  who  carried  you  off,  inadaine. 
He  had  taken  you  for  English  women, 
and  even  now  can  scarce  be  persuaded  he 
was  mistaken,  though  he  gave  you  up  to 
le  pere  Jean.” 

“We  are  English  women,  monsieur.” 

“And  you  would  go  to  Louisbourg?” 
he  asked,  I thought  sharply,  with  a flash 
of  his  great  eyes. 

“ Yes,  monsieur,”  I said,  quietly. 

But  he  said  nothing  further  beyond  as- 
suring me  that  the  Indian  was  thorough- 
ly trustworthy,  and  I need  be  in  no  fear 
of  him. 

Thereupon  we  sat  down  to  table,  and 
as  her  brother  ate,  Angdlique  related  to 
him  our  story,  or,  rather,  a merry  bur- 
lesque of  our  adventures,  at  which  he 
laughed  heartily. 

“ Well,  madame,  I have  news  for  your 
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waiting-woman,  at  least;  though  why  she 
should  run  away  when  she  must  be  dy- 
ing to  hear  it  is  more  than  I can  imagine. 
Tell  her  that  her  son  arrived  safely  at 
Louisbourg,  where  he  was  soon  a hot  fa- 
vorite with  every  one  in  the  garrison, 
and  most  of  all  with  tlie  Chevalier  de 
Maxwell.”  Here  he  paused  to  raise  his 
glass,  looking  hard  at  me  the  while.  To 
my  distress,  the  telltale  blood  leaped  to 
my  face  at  the  unexpected  mention  of 
that  dear  name.  “Being  a stirring  lad 
and  much  attached  to  me,”  he  continued, 
without  apparently  noticing  my  confu- 
sion, “he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join 
me  on  an  expedition.  We  were  surprised 
by  the  English,  and  he  was  slightly 
wounded — oh,  nothing,  I assure  you,  ma- 
dame,  a mere  scratch ! — and  carried  off  a 
prisoner,  but  no  doubt  is  even  now  as 
great  a favorite  with  them  as  he  was 
with  us.  Should  they  come  to  look  us 
up  in  the  spring,  I doubt  not  he  will  be 
found  in  their  ranks.  At  all  events,  he 
is  with  his  friends,  and  is  safe.” 

So  rejoiced  was  I to  hear  this  news  for 
Lucy's  sake  that  I excused  myself  and 
withdrew  to  my  room,  where  I found  the 
dear  patient  soul  on  her  knees,  awaiting 
whatever  tidings  I might  bring. 

“Oh,  dear  mistress,”  she  said,  quietly, 
when  I had  told  her  all,  “I  have  prayed 
and  hoped,  but  at  times  my  poor  faith 
would  almost  fail  me;  and  even  now, 
when  trembling  at  what  I might  have  to 
bear,  His  message  comes  that  all  is  well 
with  the  child.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

I FIND  MYSELF  IX  A FALSE  P08ITI0N. 

The  rest  of  the  week  passed  quickly,  in 
one  sense,  though  every  hour  of  it  dragged 
for  me.  I was  burning  with  impatience 
to  hear  M.  de  Sarennes  speak  some  word 
of  his  intended  departure,  and  yet  could 
not  bring  myself  to  put  the  ungracious 
question  when  I saw  the  dear  pleasure  his 
stay  meant  to  his  mother.  Never  had  I 
seen  more  tender,  respectful  attention 
than  that  with  which  he  surrounded  her. 
He  would  sit  by  her  for  hours  listening 
to  her  tales  of  his  father,  or  in  relating 
his  own  adventures  and  successes  against 
the  English. 

“ Have  a care,  my  son,”  she  would  say, 
with  an  anxiety  not  unmixed  with  pride; 
“ they  w ill  riot  forget  these  things.  They 
may  try  to  work  us  evil  for  it  some  day.” 


“ No  fear,  ma  mere!  not  while  I am  by 
to  defend  you,”  he  would  answer,  with  a 
protecting  love  that  redeemed  his  con- 
fidence from  mere  bravado. 

He  accompanied  Angelique  and  me  on 
all  our  walks,  explaining  to  us  the  simpler 
mysteries  of  his  wonderful  woodcraft, 
and  keenly  enjoying  our  ready  admira- 
tion. But  my  mind  was  uneasy.  With 
the  assuredness  of  a man  accustomed  to 
facile  conquest,  he  pressed  his  attentions 
upon  me  in  a manner  to  which  I was  unac- 
customed, greatly  to  my  embarrassment. 

No  woman  of  my  day  could,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  at  a loss  to  inter- 
pret any  attentions  she  might  receive. 
In  our  world  gallantry  was  a science  well 
understood;  as  exact  as  war,  its  every 
move  had  its  meaning;  its  rules  were 
rigidly  defined,  and  no  one  ever  thought 
of  transgressing  them;  so  there  reigned 
a freedom  which  made  society  a pleasure, 
and  the  intercourse  with  men  was  exact- 
ly what  the  lady  chose  it  should  be. 

But  now  I was  brought  face  to  face 
with  a man  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
birth,  had  neither  breeding  nor  education ; 
who  was  accustomed  to  see  his  desire  and 
attain  it,  if  possible;  who  could  not  un- 
derstand that  freedom  was  a compliment 
to  his  quality,  not  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  personality;  and  who,  in  consequence, 
misinterpreted  mere  courtesies  in  a sense 
humiliating  to  the  bestower. 

Our  life  was  necessarily  so  intimate, 
my  need  of  his  good-will  so  great,  and 
my  regard  for  his  mother  and  sister  so 
warm,  that  I was  bound  to  conceal  my 
annoyance;  but  at  length  he  forced  me 
to  a declaration,  when,  hoping  that  frank- 
ness might  avail  me  better  than  evasion, 

I spoke  so  plainly  that  I left  him  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I re- 
ceived his  attentions.  He  resented  it  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  a man  unaccustomed 
to  rebuke,  and  my  heart  failed  me  as  I 
thought  of  the  weeks  I must  pass  in  his 
company. 

This  made  me  the  more  anxious  to  push 
matters  to  a conclusion,  and  my  opportu- 
nity came  one  afternoon,  when  Ange- 
lique snapped  the  end  of  her  snow-shoe, 
and  was  forced  to  return,  leaving  us  to 
finish  our  walk  together. 

We  moved  on  in  silence  for  some  time 
before  I could  summon  up  courage  to 
venture  the  question  on  which  I felt  so 
much  depended. 
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“Have  you  decided  on  your  return  to 
Louisbourg,  monsieur?” 

“I  must  first  go  to  Quebec  and  report 
to  M.  de  Montcalm,”  he  began,  in  an  or- 
dinary voice,  and  then,  to  my  surprise, 
he  suddenly  broke  into  invective.  “ We 
have  a new  order  here  now;  everything 
must  be  reported  to  a quarter  where 
nothing  is  known  of  the  needs  of  the 
country  or  the  character  of  the  service. 
If  those  idiots  in  Paris  would  only  mind 
matters  in  their  own  country  and  leave 
Canada  to  those  who  know  it  best,  if 
they  would  send  us  troops  and  not  gen- 
erals, if  they  would  send  us  money  and 
not  priests,  we  should  do  better.  What 
can  you  expect  of  men  who  think  of  no- 
thing but  parade  and  their  own  precious 
dignity?  Who  never  speak  of  a Canadian 
but  with  derision?  But  I forget.  Ma- 
dame is  too  recently  from  Paris  herself 
to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters;  to 
her,  doubtless,  we  are  all  ‘colonists,’  and 
M.  de  Montcalm  is  Pope  and  King.” 

He  stopped  and  faced  me  at  his  last 
words,  and  though  not  unprepared  for 
some  outburst,  I was  appalled  at  the 
fierceness  of  his  tone  and  the  bitterness 
he  threw  into  his  charge.  Before  I could 
reply,  he  went  on : 

“ My  sister  has  handed  me  the  orders 
which  M.  de  Montcalm,  Marquis  de  St. 
V6ran,  has  been  pleased  to  lay  on  my 
mother  and  myself  concerning  you,  but 
she  tells  me  nothing  of  your  friends  in 
Louisbourg.  May  I ask  whom  you  would 
join  there?” 

“ M.  de  Sarennes,  your  mother  and  sis- 
ter have  treated  me  with  a consideration 
beyond  words.  They  have  subjected  me 
to  uo  questionings,  to  no  inquiries,  beyond 
what  I have  chosen  to  reveal  myself,  and 
surely  I can  look  for  the  same  courtesy 
from  you.” 

“Oh,  madame,  madame,  I am  no  court- 
ier from  Versailles.  Your  M.  de  Mont- 
calm will  probably  tell  you  I am  a mere 
4 coureur  des  bois,’  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
you  must  lay  it  to  my  condition  if  I ask 
again:  Who  is  it  you  go  to  meet  in  Lou- 
isbourg? Is  it,  by  chance,  Mme.  de  St. 
Julhien?” 

I remembered  the  Chevalier  de  St.  J u- 
lhien  was  Hugh’s  colonel,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opening,  for  I had  begun  to 
be  seriously  frightened. 

“Yes,  monsieur,  since  you  must  know, 
it  is  Mme.  de  St.  Julhien.” 

“Oh,  ho!  ho!  NomdeCiel!  But  that 


is  a good  one !”  He  roared  like  a peasant, 
and  I almost  screamed  in  terror.  “ That 
is  a good  one!  I have  been  in  and  out 
of  Louisbourg  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
more,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  of  a Mme. 
de  St.  Julhien.  Come,  come,  ma  belle! 
I’ll  wager  my  head  you  are  no  more 
Mme.  de  St.  Just  than  I am.  You 
have  been  playing  a pretty  comedy  to 
these  simple  spectators,  who  were  too 
scrupulous  to  venture  a question.  It  took 
the  barbarous  coureur  des  bois  to  see 
through  the  paint!  There!  There!  Don’t 
look  so  frightened.  I can  guess  readily 
enough  what  brings  a pretty  woman  to 
the  walls  of  a garrison  town.” 

Oh,  the  shame,  the  miserable  shame  and 
degradation  which  overwhelmed  me  at 
the  brutal  insinuations  of  this  well-born 
clown ! and  to  crown  it  all,  he  stepped  close 
beside  me,  and  before  I had  a suspicion  of 
his  intent,  he  threw  his  arm  about  my 
waist  and  kissed  me. 

“You  wretch ! you  cowardly  hound  !” 
I cried,  beside  myself  at  this  last  insult. 
“ How  dare  you  treat  me  thus?  I will  ap- 
peal to  M.  de  Montcalm,  and  you  shall 
rue  this  day  beyond  any  you  have  ever 
lived.  I will  appeal  to  your  mother — ” 

“Oh,  1&,  1&,  1&,  my  charming  little 
Mme.  Je-Ne-Sais-Quoi,  you  can  complain 
to  M.  de  Montcalm  when  you  see  him. 
As  for  my  mother,  I hardly  imagine  you 
will  dare  to  tell  her  anything  which  will 
not  excuse  my  action.  But  come,  madame, 
we  are  not  gettingon  with  our  conversa- 
tion at  all.  Believe  me,  I am  not  a bad 
fellow  at  bottom.  Tell  me  who  it  is  you 
are  really  going  to  meet  in  Louisbourg, 
and  we  shall  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
further  your  plans.” 

“ Let  me  go,  M.  de  Sarennes,  let  me  go !” 
I implored. 

“Now,  madame,  let  us  talk  sensibly. 
Consider  how  awkward  it  may  be  if  I 
have  to  pursue  these  inquiries  before  oth- 
ers. In  any  event.  I can  guess  fairly  well. 
Let  us  see : Madame  is  an  English  woman ; 
is  well-born,  wealthy,  and,  if  she  will  not 
resent  my  saying  so,  is  of  a certain  age. 
Good!  Monsieur  is  an  Englishman;  well- 
born, poor,  and  also  of  a suitable  age. 
Good!  Monsieur  is  unfortunate  in  his 
present  position;  is  practically  in  exile. 
Madame  comes  overseas  alone,  save  for 
a chance  waiting- woman  she  picks  up. 
Why?  Surely  not  for  the  delights  of 
travel.  Monsieur’s  name  is  le  Chevalier 
Maxwell  de  Kirkconnel.  Madame’s  name 
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is — Ma  foi ! I haven't  the  slightest  idea 
what  it  is.  There!  madame,  have  I not 
drawn  the  outline  of  the  comedy  cleverly 
enough,  for  a mere  coureur  des  bois,  a 
mere  Canadian?” 

“ Let  me  go,  monsieur,  let  me  go!” 

“ Tell  me  first,  are  you  not  Madame 
de  Maxwell?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I cried  in  desperation,  eager 
to  seize  any  chance  of  escape. 

“Then,  madame,  believe  me,  you  were 
very  foolish  not  to  say  so  at  once.  I 
guessed  it  the  very  first  night  I saw  you. 
Now  I know  the  Chevalier  intimately; 
in  fact,  I am  under  obligation  to  him  for 
much  good  advice;  but  I will  confess  he 
has  never  seen  fit  to  impart  tome  the  fact 
of  his  marriage,  which  will  be  a surprise 
to  many.” 

“Oh,  monsieur,  I beg  of  you  that  you 
will  never  mention  it,”  I cried  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  self-reproach. 

“Never,  madame;  believe  me,  it  was 
too  disappointing  a piece  of  news  in  my 
own  case,  for  me  to  have  any  desire  to 
place  others  in  the  like  unhappy  position. 
But  allow  me  first  to  apologize  for  fright- 
ening you;  pardon  me  that  I cannot  look 
upon  it  as  an  insult;  and  now  that  I have 
made  the  amende  honorable , I will  go 
back  and  answer  your  first  question.  I 
shall  start  for  Quebec  in  two  days;  I 
shall  be  back  in  a week,  and  then  leave 
for  Louisbourg  at  once,  if  you  feel  you 
can  trust  yourself  with  me.” 

I was  so  completely  in  his  power  that 
I mustered  up  all  my  courage,  and  re- 
plied, bravely  enough:  “ M.  de  Sarennes, 
I cannot  but  believe  I am  safe  in  the 
charge  of  one  whom  I know  as  so  loving 
a son,  so  fond  a brother.  I trust  you,  too, 
as  the  friend  of  M.  de  Maxwell;  and  I trust 
you  most  of  all  because  you  have  learn- 
ed my  secret,  aud  being  a gentleman,  I 
believe  you  will  not  betray  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  far  I accept  the 
compliment,  but  at  all  events,  madame,  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  your  affairs.  Re- 
member, though,  it  rests  chiefly  with  you 
to  prevent  suspicion.  You  must  keep  the 
same  free  intei*course  with  me,  and  never 
allow  my  mother  or  sister  to  gather  by 
word  or  sign  that  the  nature  of  our  con- 
ference to  day  has  been  otherwise  than 
pleasant.  Now  that  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding,  no  doubt  some  news  of 
Louisbourg  will  be  welcome.” 

As  he  spoke  we  turned  back  towards 
the  manor;  his  whole  bearing  so  changed 


in  a moment  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
the  bright,  pleasant-spoken  man  by  my 
side  was  the  same  creature  of  rough, 
brutal  instincts  and  feelings  who  had 
tortured  and  alarmed  me  so  cruelly. 
Little  by  little  I recovered  my  composure 
as  he  told  of  the  life  in  the  fortress,  of 
the  probable  investment  by  the  English 
in  the  spring— if  they  could  then  muster 
a sufficient  fleet — of  M.  de  Drucour,  of  M. 
Prevost,  and  best  of  all,  of  Hugh,  though 
he  tried  to  disturb  my  peace  by  hinting 
at  some  understanding  between  him  and 
Madame  Prevost. 

“ It  all  depends  on  you  now,  madame,” 
he  said,  significantly,  as  he  held  the  door 
open  for  me  to  enter,  and  fortunately  I 
had  firmness  enough  to  control  myself 
through  the  long  evening  and  until  I 
could  gain  my  room. 

There  I broke  down  utterly,  as  I knelt 
beside  my  bed,  unable  to  rise,  or  to  control 
the  sobs  which  shook  my  whole  body. 

Lucy  was  beside  me  in  a moment. 

“Dear  heart!  Dear  heart!  Let  me 
help  you,”  she  murmured,  raising  me  to 
my  feet,  and  beginning  to  undress  me 
like  a child,  crooning  over  me  and  quiet- 
ing me  with  tender  touches  and  gentle 
words. 

“ Oh,  Lucy,  speak  to  me,  say  something 
to  comfort  me.  I am  the  most  unhappy 
woman  alive.” 

“ My  dear,  dear  mistress,  no  one  can 
be  so  unhappy  that  our  Father  cannot 
comfort  her.  This  is  the  time  of  all  oth- 
ers when  He  is  nearest  to  you.  You 
have  but  to  stretch  forth  your  hand  to 
touch  His  robe;  you  have  but  to  open 
your  heart  to  have  Him  come  in  and  fill 
it  with  the  Peace  which  passeth  under- 
standing. I am  an  ignorant  woman,  but 
I have  this  knowledge.  I went  through 
a sorrow,  and  what  I believed  to  be  a dis- 
grace, helpless  and  alone,  and  knew  of  no 
comfort  till  He  sent  me  His. 

“I  do  not  know  your  sorrow,  I might 
not  understand  it  if  you  told  me,  but  be- 
side this  bed  is  standing  One  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  alone  more  than  any 
other,  and  He  is  saying  to  you,  ‘Come, 
and  I will  give  you  rest.’  ” 

“ Dear  Lucy,  you  are  such  a comfort  to 
me.  I do  not  understand  these  things 
in  the  way  you  do.  I have  never  heard 
them  so  spoken  of;  but  oh!  I feel  so  safe 
while  you  speak!” 

“Now,  mistress,  I will  sing  to  you,” 
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and  she  sang  her  sweet  songs  of  comfort 
in  trouble,  of  deliverance  in  danger,  of 
love  awaiting  us,  until  my  sorrow  was 
stilled  and  I fell  asleep. 

M.  de  Sarennes  kept  his  word  in  so  far 
as  further  annoyance  was  concerned,  but 
he  displayed  a familiarity  towards  me 
which  called  forth  laughing  comments 
from  Angelique,  and  kept  me  constantly 
on  the  rack.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he 
left  on  his  mission  to  Quebec,  promising 
to  return  within  ten  days,  and  charging 
us  to  prepare  for  our  long  journey. 

I was  at  my  wits'  end  to  know  what  to 
do.  I could  not  refuse  to  go  with  him, 
no  matter  what  my  distrust.  I could  not 
make  any  explanation  to  his  mother  or 
sister  which  would  not  expose  me  to  a 
position  I shuddered  even  to  contemplate. 
Would  Charles,  their  idol,  behave  towards 
any  woman  worthy  of  respect  as  he  had 
behaved  to  me?  I was  completely  in  his 
power;  no  matter  what  he  had  done  or 
might  do,  he  had  but  to  appear  and  say, 
“Come,”  and  I must  follow,  no  matter 
how  my  heart  might  fail  me. 

All  too  late  I realized  what  I had 
brought  upon  myself  by  my  cowardly 
evasion  of  le  pere  Jean's  commands.  I 
had  deceived  myself,  or,  rather,  I had  pre- 
tended to  be  led  by  outward  chance  in- 
stead of  honestly  following  our  compact, 
and  now  I was  reaping  my  reward.  That 
this  man  was  in  love  with  me  I could  not 
doubt,  but  it  was  a love  that  made  me 
sick  to  my  very  soul  when  I thought  of 
it.  Yet  he  was  a gentleman,  by  birth  at 
least;  he  was  answerable  to  the  General 
for  my  safe-keeping;  and  no  matter  what 
uneasiness  or  unquiet  I might  suffer  on 
the  journey,  he  would  not  dare  to  offer 
me  any  indignity  with  Lucy  by  me  and 
Hugh  awaiting  me  at  its  end. 

With  this  I was  forced  to  be  content, 
and  busied  myself  with  Angelique  and 
Lucy  in  our  preparations.  Angelique 
chattered  merrily,  regretting  she  could 
not  take  the  journey  with  us;  her  bro- 


ther knew  the  woods  as  others  knew  the 
town;  he  could  tell  every  track,  whether 
of  bird  or  beast;  he  was  so  cunning  that 
no  storm  surprised  him,  and  so  tender  he 
would  care  for  us  like  children. 

“No  one  is  so  good  to  women  as 
Charles;  he  never  gets  out  of  patience 
with  me  or  maman.  Let  me  tell  you, 
you  are  a lucky  girl,  ‘Mademoiselle  ’ Mar- 
guerite, to  have  such  a beau  cavalier  for 
your  escort.  Really,  I am  jealous  of 
your  opportunity;  my  brother  is  nearly 
as  fine  a man  as  I am,  and  I am  sure 
any  woman  would  be  proud  of  my  atten- 
tions.” Thus  she  ran  on,  whilst  I listened, 
heart-sick  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the 
power  of  that  brother,  whom  I knew  far, 
far  better  than  she. 

But  my  fortitude  was  not  put  to  any  test, 
for  on  the  very  evening  of  M.  de  Sarenness 
arrival  Lucy  fell  ill  of  some  violent  fever, 
and  by  the  morning  it  was  clear  that  our 
departure  was  an  impossibility. 

“Never  mind,  madame,”  said  M.  de 
Sarennes,  evidently  not  ill  pleased;  “I 
can  as  well  go  to  my  post  at  Miramichi. 
I have  business  there  which  will  detain 
me  about  a month;  no  doubt  by  that 
time  you  will  be  ready  to  start.” 

“Will  you  take  a letter  for  Louis- 
bourg?”  I asked. 

He  laughed.  “ You  are  like  all  Paris- 
bred  folk,  madame!  Miramichi  is  a good 
hundred  leagues  from  Louisbourg  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  more  than  twice  that  as  a 
man  can  travel.  No,  no,  madame!  You 
must  keep  your  letter  until  you  can  de- 
liver it  in  person.” 

He  made  a pretence  of  laughing  heart- 
ily at  my  discomfiture,  and  Angelique  in- 
nocently joined  in,  thinking  the  jest  to  be 
my  ignorance  of  the  country,  while  my 
heart  was  bursting  with  indignation  that 
he  should  thus  make  a mock  of  my  help- 
lessness, for  he  knew  well  what  it  meant 
to  me  that  Hugh  should'  be  ignorant  of 
my  whereabouts. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  WORDS  WE  DO  NOT  SAY. 

BY  MAUTHA  GILBERT  DICKINSON. 

DEEPER  than  chords  that  search  the  soul  and  die, 
Mocking  to  ashes  color's  hot  array, — 

Closer  than  touch, — within  our  hearts  they  lie — 

The  words  we  do  not  say! 
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BY  ANNIE  TRUMBULL  SLOSSON. 


TI1WAS  when  I was  keeping  the  Banks 
J.  House,  over  to  Bentley  Centre,  more’n 
thirty  year  ago.  Mr.  Harris  had  been  dead 
quite  a spell,  and  I was  running  the  house 
alone,  and  doing  well.  Mother  lived  with 
me,  but  she  was  too  old  to  do  much,  and 
feeble  anyway.  Twas  the  only  tavern  in 
the  Centre,  and  open  all  the  year  round, 
but  we  didn’t  have  many  folks  except  in 
summer.  But  from  the  last  of  June  ’way 
into  September  I had  a nice  lot  of  summer 
boarders  every  year,  and  we  had  a good 
many  transients,  stopping  over  for  din- 
ner, and  often  all  night  too,  with  supper 
and  break f its t.  There  wasn’t  much  to 
bring  business  people.  You’ve  been  there, 
haven’t  you?  It’s  just  a quiet  little  place, 
but  it's  got  the  mountains  all  round  it, 
making  it  sightly  and  nice,  and  plenty  of 
green,  cool,  woodsy  spots  to  walk  or  sit 
iu.  And  that’s  what  summer  boarders 
like. 

The  transients  was  most  generally  folks 
that  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  through 
the  mountains  and  on  their  way  to  the 
Gorge  or  back.  Sometimes  farmers  come 
along  on  their  way  to  Westboro  to  ’tend 
the  county  fair,  or  horse  men  for  the 
races,  and  then  again  there’d  be  a run- 
ner or  two  travelling  for  some  city  store 
or  other. 

But  the  transient  you  asked  me  to  tell 
you  about — put  up  to  it,  as  you  said,  by 
Dr.  Little— was  another  sort.  The  first 
time  I saw  him — I remember  it  as  well  as 
if  twas  last  week — was  the  summer  Mis’ 
Haskins’s  folks  boarded  with  me.  You 
know  they're  among  the  first  families, 
as  to  standing,  in  the  State,  and  ’twas 
a great  thing  for  my  house,  and  for  the 
whole  town,  for  that  matter,  to  have  them 
put  up  there.  Mis’  Haskins  wasn’t  well 
that  year,  and  was  dreadful  nervous  and 
whimsy.  So  they  thought  they’d  go  to 
some  real  quiet  kind  of  place,  instead  of 
a big  hotel,  as  they'd  generally  done.  She 
was  pretty  hard  to  please,  but  I did  my 
best,  and  she  got  along  well  enough,  con- 
sidering. 

But  one  day  everything  appeared  to  go 
wrong,  seem’  ’sif.  There  wasn’t  any  oth- 
er boarders  that  time— ’twas  toward  the 
last  of  Juue— but  the  Haskins  folks  and 


the  Sperrys  from  Derby.  And  they  set 
all  together  at  meals  to  the  long  table 
by  the  south  windows,  where  ’twas  light 
and  airy.  There  was  twelve  of  ’em,  five 
each  side  and  one  to  each  end,  and  ’twould 
have  held  sixteen  comfortable.  Well,  that 
day  the  whole  party’d  been  out  driving 
in  two  wagons,  over  to  the  east  village 
and  Wells  Pond.  They'd  had  dinner  put 
back  to  half  past  one,  and  ’twas  all  ready 
when  they  come  in.  They'd  called  at 
Miss  Leonard’s  on  their  way  home,  and 
brought  a young  lady  that  was  boarding 
there,  a friend  of  Miss  Ellen  Sperry’s, 
back  with  them.  I was  in  the  kitchen, 
dishing  up,  when  I heerd  ’em  all  troop- 
ing in  together  to  the  table,  and  then  the 
chairs  scraping  as  they  pulled  ’em  out  to 
set  down.  Then  I heerd  a kind  of  loud 
speaking  out,  and  some  talking  back,  and 
a sort  of  fuss,  and  next  moment  Sarah 
Willett,  the  table  girl,  came  running  out. 
And  she  says,  a little  flustered,  “Mis' 
Haskins  won’t  set  down  and  won’t  let 
nobody  else  set  down,  ’cause  there’s  too 
many  folks  to  the  table.” 

I knew  she’d  got  it  wrong  some  way, 
for,  as  I said  before,  the  table  would  ac- 
commodate sixteen  easy,  and  I went  right 
in.  They  was  all  standing  up  by  their 
chairs,  looking  real  hungry  and  cross,  and 
Mis’  Haskins  was  talking  in  a kind  of 
scolding,  upset  way.  “ No,  I won’t  do  it,” 
she  says;  “ it’s  a-tempting  Providence;  it’s 
as  much  as  my  life's  worth.  No,  no,  no!” 
and  she  begun  to  sort  of  cry. 

“ Why,  what's  the  matter?”  says  I.  u Is 
anything  wrong,  Mis’  Haskins  f*  And 
then  two  or  three  of  them  spoke  up  all  to 
once,  and  I got  to  understand  that  there 
was  thirteen  to  set  at  that  table,  and  that 
was  bad  luck.  I don’t  recollect  that  I'd 
ever  heerd  of  that  sigu  before,  though  I’ve 
often  read  about  it  late  years,  and  seen  a 
few  folks  that  held  by  it.  But  it  wasn’t 
one  of  our  sayings  there  in  Bentley.  Thir- 
teen wasn’t  any  worse  than  any  other 
number  there;  a little  better,  maybe,  for 
it  went  by  the  name  of  a baker’s  dozen, 
and  generally  meant  something  thrown 
in,  which  is  always  satisfying  in  this 
world. 

But  I see  at  once  ’twas  a sign  Mis’ 
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Haskins  believed  in,  and  that  she  was 
terrible  upset.  But  what  in  the  world 
could  I do?  They  was  all  one  party  and 
all  hungry,  and  I couldn’t  ask  any  one  of 
them  to  leave  the  table,  and  there  wasn’t 
another  boarder  in  the  house  to  call  in. 
I was  at  my  wits’  end,  and  didn’t  know 
what  I’d  better  do,  when  all  of  a sudden, 
but  very  quiet,  a man  come  into  the  door 
that  led  out  to  the  front  hall  and  walked 
right  up  to  the  table.  He  was  an  under- 
size, hoinely-looking  man,  but  he  had  a 
real  pleasant  kind  of  face,  a mite  freckled, 
and  slick,  tliinnish  red  hair  — a perfect 
stranger  to  me. 

Everybody  stopped  talking  directly, 
and  turned  to  look  at  him.  He  sort  of 
bowed  to  us  all,  and  says,  in  a bashful 
kind  of  way  but  real  friendly,  “Don’t 
let  me  put  you  to  any  trouble,”  he  says; 
“ I’m  only  a transient  for  dinner.”  Well, 
I never  was  so  glad  to  see  any  one  in  all 
my  life.  And  all  the  folks  was  tickled  to 
death,  and  showed  it.  You’d  have  thought 
he’d  been  a bit  surprised  at  the  way  they 
give  him  a welcome  and  made  room  for 
him,  but  he  took  it  as  calm  as  you  please, 
and  dropped  right  into  the  chair  Sarah 
Willett  set  for  him,  without  a word. 

Sarah  said  afterwards  that  he  didn’t 
hardly  say  anything  through  the  meal, 
but  eat  hearty,  as  if  he  enjoyed  his  vict- 
uals. Only  once  when  young  Mr.  Sperry 
spoke  to  him  direct  and  told  him  what  a 
fix  he’d  helped  ’em  out  of,  and  how  much 
they  was  obleeged  to  him  for  happening 
in,  he  says,  “ Don’t  speak  of  it;  ’tain’t  any- 
thing,’’and  went  on  with  his  dinner.  I 
meant  to  speak  to  him  myself  before  he 
got  away,  but  I was  kept  by  one  thing 
and  another,  and  when  I got  into  the 
office  at  last,  he’d  gone.  He  paid  his  half- 
dollar  to  Parker  Smith,  who  was  clerking 
for  us  that  season,  and  went  off.  “Did 
he  have  a team,”  I says  to  Parker,  “or 
was  he  afoot  ?”  And  Parker  didn’t  know, 
hadn’t  took  notice.  Well,  of  course  there 
isn’t  anything  wonderful  in  that  part  of 
the  story.  ’Twas  lucky  he  happened  along 
just  that  minute,  that’s  all.  And  I never 
should  have  thought  of  the  man  again 
but  for  what  come  after. 

’Twas  two  or  three  weeks  after  that,  one 
hot  day  in  July,  that  I had  the  biggest 
scare  of  my  whole  life,  I believe.  Some 
ways  or  other  I’d  turned  my  ankle,  and 
’twas  swelled  up  and  stiff  so’s  I couldn’t 
put  my  foot  to  the  floor.  I was  up  in  my 
bedroom,  setting  in  my  rocking-chair,  with 


my  foot  all  wrapped  up  with  cloths  wet 
with  opedildoc  and  up  on  a cricket.  All 
the  boarders  was  off  one  way  or  other,  ex- 
cept Mis’  Skinner.  She  was  in  her  room 
with  Janie,  her  little  girl.  After  a spell 
she  come  over  to  my  room  with  her  bon- 
net on  and  hold  of  Janie’s  hand,  and  asked 
me  if  she  could  leave  the  child  therewith 
me  for  a few  minutes  while  she  went  over 
to  the  post-office.  “She  don’t  need  any 
looking  after,  Mis’  Harris,”  she  says. 
“She’ll  play  round  the  room  real  good 
and  quiet,  only  I don’t  exactly  like  to 
leave  her  all  alone.”  I always  liked  chil- 
dren, and  Janie  was  a favorite  of  mine,  so 
of  course  I said  let  her  stay.  Well,  she 
trotted  around  and  looked  at  my  things 
and  played  with  her  dolly.  I was  knit- 
ting, hard  at  work  on  a new  kind  of  bed- 
spread with  a real  mixed-up  pattern  Miss 
Lee  had  been  learning  me.  I got  to  the 
most  ticklish  place  in  it,  where  the  holes 
come  in,  and  I was  looking  close  at  it  and 
saying  over  to  myself,  “ Put  your  thread 
over  and  knit  one,  put  your  thread  over 
and  narrer,knit  three  plain,”  when  I heerd 
a little  noise. 

I looked  up  quick,  recollecting  the 
child— oh,  dear,  dear,  dear!  My  south 
window  was  wide  open,  and  there  was 
a morning- glory  vine  climbing  up  on 
some  strings  just  outside.  There  was 
pink  and  blue  and  white  flowers  on  it,  all 
shut  up  and  twisted,  of  course,  at  that  time 
o’  day,  but  they  looked  bright  and  pretty 
to  Janie.  So  she’d  climbed  up  in  a chair 
and  tried  to  reach  'em.  The  chair’d  tipped, 
and  she’d  slipped  out,  and — oh ! there  she 
was  hanging  with  her  little  white  frock 
catched  on  the  thing  the  green  blinds 
fasten  to. 

Before  the  dress  give  way,  before  I 
could  holler  out,  before— oh,  anything,  I 
see  some  one  right  in  my  room  step  up 
quick  behind  the  child,  catch  her  up  in 
his  arms,  unhitch  her  frock,  and  put  her 
down  on  the  carpet  close  up  to  me.  For 
a spell  I didn’t  think  of  anything  but 
Janie  and  her  being  safe  and  sound.  I 
kept  stroking  her  yellow  head  as  she 
leaned  it  up  agin’  my  dress,  and  I felt 
sort  of  sick  and  head-swimmy.  Then  I 
heerd  the  door  creak,  and  when  I looked 
up  there  was  a man  going  out.  He  was 
an  under  size,  homely -looking  man,  with 
a real  pleasant  freckly  face  and  thin  red- 
dish hair,  and  I see  he  was  the  transient 
that  helped  us  out  at  the  table  that  day  I 
was  telling  about.  I called  out  to  him 
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to  stop,  and  begun  to  pour  it  all  out  how 
thankful  and  obleeged  I was  and  all,  but 
he  only  says,  very  quiet,  u Don’t  speak  of 
it;  'tain’t  anything,”  he  says.  Then  he 
mumbles  out  sort  of  quick  and  bashful 
something  about  how  he  was  passing,  and 
see  I needed  a little  help,  and  come  in.  I 
couldn’t  hear  him  very  plain,  and  then  he 
was  gone. 

I couldn’t  follow  after  him,  ’count  of 
my  lame  foot,  and  he  didn’t  appear  to 
hear  when  I called  out  to  him  again.  So 
off  he  went  without  any  more  thanks 
from  me  or  anybody. 

Well,  that  time  I did  ask  a heap  of  ques- 
tions about  him,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know  a thing.  Folks  had  seen  him  com- 
ing along  the  street,  and  Mary  Willey  see 
him  running  like  a streak  through  our 
front  gate  and  into  the  house  that  after- 
noon. But  nobody  knew  who  he  was,  nor 
which  way  he  come  from  or  went  to. 

I disremember  just  what  was  the  next 
time  I saw  him.  Mebbe  ’twas  the  day 
Hiram  Merrit’s  cows  broke  into  our  corn- 
field. There  wasn’t  any  men  folks  about, 
but  Aleck  Brace,  a little  fellow  not  more’n 
twelve  year  old,  was  in  the  barn,  and  he 
run  out  to  see  if  he  could  drive  ’em  out. 
I knew  he  couldn’t  do  it  alone,  and  I was 
just  starting  out  myself,  though  my  ankle 
wasn't  strong  yet  awhile,  when  I see  the 
cows  was  all  running  out  o’  the  field,  and 
there  was  a man  helping  Aleck  drive 
’em. 

I didn’t  get  a chance  to  speak  to  the 
boy  till  ’most  night,  and  then  I asked 
him  who  it  was  helped  him  get  the  cows 
out.  He  said  ’twas  a stranger  to  him, 
a man  that  was  going  by  and  see  the 
trouble.  Said  he  was  a smallish  man, 
with  slinky  red  hair  and  freckled  as  a 
turkey  egg,  but  a real  friendly  way  with 
him.  I guessed  in  a minute  ’twas  that 
transient  again. 

I don’t  know  but  ’twas  afore  that,  after 
all,  that  he  turned  up  just  at  the  very 
minute  the  keeping-room  chimney  got 
afire.  I was  out  myself,  and  there  wasn’t 
anybody  downstairs  but  Sarah  Willett 
and  old  Aunty  Mills  that  was  turning 
and  sewing  over  the  breadths  of  the  car- 
pet, and  upstairs  there  wasn't  any  gentle- 
men, only  two  or  three  of  the  ladies.  I 
heerd  about  it  as  I was  coming  up  the 
street,  and  I run  home  as  fast  as  I 
could. 

But  when  I got  there  ’twas  all  out,  and 
Sarah  was  sweeping  up  the  soot.  She 
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said  they’d  had  a dreadful  scare,  but  just’s 
they  was  ’most  distracted  somebody  run 
in  and  emptied  a bag  of  salt  on  the  fire — 
’twas  only  a blaze  of  papers  Sarah’d  been 
burning  to  get  ’em  out  of  the  way— aud 
it  put  it  right  out.  Neither  she  nor  Aunty 
Mills  had  noticed  who  done  it.  But  Park- 
er Smith,  the  clerk,  come  in  a spell  after- 
wards, and  he  says,  “I  see  that  sandy- 
haired  man  just  now,  that  was  here  to 
dinner  the  day  Mis’  Haskins  had  the 
tantrums.”  So  I felt  certain  sure  that 
transient  had  helped  me  out  again. 

’Twas  the  queerest  tiring.  He  never 
went  anywhere  else,  never  give  assistance 
to  any  of  the  neighbors,  and  nobody  knew 
who  or  what  he  was.  But  he  was  always 
and  forever  turning  up  in  the  very  nick, 
yes,  the  nickest  of  time,  when  f needed 
help  or  got  into  any  scrape  or  mess.  They 
wasn’t  all  big  things  he  done,  some  was 
little ; they  wasn’t  all  solemn  things,  some 
was  real  comical.  Why,  once  I’d  gone 
over  to  Petersville  with  Mis’  Bryan  to 
have  a pictur’  took  of  her  baby.  It  was 
fretty  with  its  teeth,  and  wouldn’t  look 
pleasant,  all  the  pictur’  man  and  the  rest 
of  us  could  do.  ’Twas  getting  late,  and 
I’d  got  to  be  home  to  make  tea  rusk  for 
supper.  I was  real  nervous,  but  just  theu 
a man  come  in,  or  was  in,  for  I didn’t  see 
him  open  the  door.  He  stepped  up  in 
front  of  the  baby,  just  where  the  pictur’ 
thing  couldn’t  take  him,  and  he  begun  to 
move  his  hands  up  and  down,  and  wiggle 
his  feet,  and  shake  his  head  all  covered 
with  smooth  stringy  red  hair,  and  twist 
his  homely,  freckled  face  in  such  a ridic’- 
lous  way  that  the  baby,  let  alone  the  rest 
of  us,  just  laughed  right  out,  and  I’ve  got 
the  pictur’  of  it  with  the  laugh  all  sot  on 
his  little  countenance.  ’Course  ’twas  that 
transient.  But  he  wouldn’t  stop  to  say  a 
single  word,  and  was  off  before  we  could 
thank  him. 

Another  time  I'd  been  out  in  the  rain 
and  got  wet,  and  I catched  cold.  I felt 
sick  all  over,  and  that  night  I thought  I’d 
take  some  hot  peppermint  tea.  I went  to 
the  closet  for  the  peppermint,  and  there 
was  the  bottle  all  empty;  not  a single 
drop  left.  Now  if  there’s  a thing  I pride 
myself  on,  it’s  my  never  being  out  of  pep- 
permint. It's  the  one  thing  that  every 
respectable  family  should  keep  in  the 
house.  Aunt  Nancy  Bartlett  used  to  say 
that  to  be  without  peppermint  in  the 
house  overnight  was  temptin’ Providence, 
and  I guess  she  was  about  right.  It's  the 
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one  thing  I know  that’s  hot  and  cold  to 
the  same  time.  So,  nat’rally,  it's  good  for 
folks  that’s  hot-blooded  and  feverish,  and 
for  people  that’s  peaked  and  shivery.  But 
there  I was  without  a drop  in  the  house, 
and  late  in  the  evening  too.  Just  then 
I thought  I heerd  a noise  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

I went  to  my  bedroom  window  and 
listened,  but  I couldn’t  hear  anything. 
Pretty  soon  I felt  sure  there  was  steps  in 
the  yard,  and  all  of  a sudden  I recollected 
I hadn’t  bolted  the  side  door.  I took  a 
candle  and  run  down  stairs.  I looked 
about  a little,  and  see  there  wa’n’t  nothing 
wrong;  then  I fastened  the  door  and  start- 
ed to  go  up  stairs.  I don't  know  what 
’twas  made  me  turn  round  and  look  at 
the  cloflk  that  stood  on  a little  shelf  in 
the  entry.  Just  as  I done  it  I see  a bottle 
standing  there  by  the  box  of  matches,  and 
I reached  up  and  took  hold  of  it.  It  was 
a middlin’-size  bottle,  and  ’twas  brimful 
of  peppermint  right  up  to  the  cork,  as  if 
it  had  just  come  out  of  Deacon  Hubbard’s 
store. 

Do  you  s’pose  I didn’t  know,  just  as  well 
as  if  I’d  seen  him,  that  ’twas  that  friendly 
transient  done  that? 

But  I tell  you  there  was  another  kind 
of  help  that  man  fetched  me  once,  and  1*11 
never  forget  it  to  my  dying  day.  I told 
you  mother  was  living  with  me  then. 
She  was  most  eighty,  and  she  failed  up 
fast  that  summer.  The  hot  weather  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  grew  weaker, 
and  one  day  in  August — ’twas  the  25th 
— we  see  plain  she  was  a -dying.  Dr. 
More  had  been  and  gone,  saying  she 
wouldn’t  last  many  hours,  and  there 
wasn’t  anything  he  could  do.  She  hadn’t 
sensed  anything  all  day,  and  her  eyes  was 
shut. 

I was  setting  close  beside  her,  and 
Libby  States,  my  niece-in-law,  nigh  by. 
There  wasn’t  anybody  else  in  the  room. 
All  of  a sudden  I see  mamove  her  lips  as 
if  she  was  trying  to  speak,  but  she  didn’t 
open  her  eyes.  I leaned  over  her  and 
says,  “What  is  it,  ma?”  She  sort  of 
whispers,  “Sing  ‘How — firm — a— foun- 
dation,’’’and  I knew  she  wanted  her  fa- 
vorite hymn.  Now  I never  could  sing  a 
note  in  my  life,  hadn’t  any  ear  or  voice 
or  idee  of  tune,  besides  being  all  choky 
with  sorrow  now.  Libby  was  crying  so 
hard  she  couldn’t  raise  a note.  I tried  to 
say  the  hymn  over,  instead  of  singing  it, 
but  I see  that  didn’t  satisfy  ma.  She'd 


always  been  fond  of  music,  sung  in  the 
choir  when  she  was  young.  Her  poor 
dry  lips  moved  again,  and  she  says. 
“Sing,  sing!”  Oh  dear,  what  wouldn’t 
I’ve  given  to  do  what  she  wanted! 
Just  then  I heerd  a voice  begin  the  old 
hymn  to  the  old  tune,  the  very  one  ma 
wanted. 

The  door  was  on  a jar,  and  somebody 
was  singing  outside  in  the  entry.  ’Twasn't 
much  of  a voice;  it  flatted  terribly,  and 
it  cracked  on  every  single  high  note,  but 
it  satisfied  mother.  She  sort  of  smiled, 
and  she  kept  her  thin,  wrinkled  old  hands 
— is  there  anything  on  this  whole  earth 
like  your  mother’s  hands? — moving  a lit- 
tle on  the  sheet  to  keep  time.  The  voice 
went  right  through  the  whole  hymn — a 
real  long  one,  you  know;  and  just  as  it 
come  to* 

44  He’ll  never,  no,  never,  no,  never  forsake,” 

ma  stopped  moving  her  hands,  and  sort 
of  whispers,  “Never  — forsake — ” and 
then,  “Ann”  (that's  my  name),  and  a 
second  after  she  says,  very  softly,  “Na- 
than,” and  she  was  gone. 

Nathan  was  my  only  brother,  a little 
fellow  dead  and  buried  twenty  year  be- 
fore, but  mother’d  never  forgot  him.  I 
could  just  remember  him — a cute,  homely 
little  fellow,  with  sandy  hair  that  never 
would  curl,  and  a pleasant  little  face 
tanned  and  freckled  with  being  out- 
doors. 

But  ma  thought  there  never  was  such  a 
child,  said  he  was  too  good  to  live,  always 
doing  things  for  folks,  so  helpful  and  self- 
denying.  She  said  he  was  always  talk- 
ing of  how  he  was  going  to  spend  his 
whole  life  just  helping  folks  and  getting 
’em  out  of  trouble,  partic'lar  his  own 
folks.  He  died,  poor  young  one,  when 
he  was  nine  year  old;  so  he  never  had 
much  chance  to  show  what  a helper  he 
could  be.  But  here  was  ma  thinking  of 
him,  and  saying  his  name  over  the  very 
last  thing. 

I mustn’t  make  this  story  too  long  and 
tire  you  all  out,  so  I won’t  tell  you  howl 
felt  to  lose  my  mother,  and  the  lonesome 
time  that  come  afterwards.  I found  out 
what  I’d  felt  pretty  sure  of  all  the  time 
— that  ’twas  my  friend  the  transient  that 
had  come  in  just  the  very  minute  he  was 
needed  and  sung  that  hymn  for  ma.  I 
didn’t  see  him  myself,  but  Sarah  Willett 
met  him  on  the  stairs,  and  knew  him 
right  away.  I didn’t  think  of  anything 
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for  a spell  but  mother  and  the  last  things 
I could  do  for  her.  But  after  the  funer- 
al I begun  to  remember  what  a comfort 
the  hymn  had  been  to  her,  and  I was 
bound  to  find  out  something  about  that 
man. 

But  twasn’t  any  good,  all  my  questions 
and  searching  out.  Nobody  knew  who 
lie  was,  or’d  ever  had  any  talk  with  him, 
though  a lot  of  folks  had  seen  him  one 
time  or  another,  and  always  pretty  close 
to  my  house. 

Twas  a few  weeks  after  that  time,  one 
day  in  September,  that  Dr.  More  stopped 
at  my  door  in  his  buggy.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  see  a sick  woman  over  to 
North  Bentley,  and  as  he  should  have  to 
pass  right  by  the  Red  Hill  bury  ing-ground, 
where  ma  was,  bethought  maybe  I’d  like 
to  go  out  there  with  him.  I was  glad  of 
the  chance,  for  I hadn’t  been  there  since 
the  funeral,  and  I went  up  stairs  to  put  on 
my  things.  As  I was  hurrying,  so’s  not 
to  keep  the  doctor  waiting,  I thought  to 
myself  that  I wished  I had  some  flow- 
ers to  put  on  mother’s  grave.  She  was 
a master  hand  for  flowers,  could  always 
make  them  grow  and  bloom.  And  she 
set  a great  deal  by  the  wild  flowers  round 
Bentley,  and  knew  ’em  all  apart.  44  It’s 
just  the  time,”  Isays  to  myself, 44  for  blind 
gentian  that  ma  always  liked  so,  and 
the  twisted-stalk,  and  everlastings.  And 
golden  - rod  and  blue  daisies  is  out  a 
plenty.  But  the  doctor  ’ll  be  in  a hurry, 
and  I can  t ask  him  to  stop  for  me  ter  pick 
any.” 

I run  down  stairs  and  out  to  the  buggy. 
Just  as  I got  in.  Dr.  More  handed  me  a 
big  bunch  of  posies,  and  says:  “Here’s 
your  flowers.  I’m  glad  you  had  them 

ready.” 

■'Why,  what  in  the  world!”  I says. 
“ Where  did  these  come  from?” 

I)r.  More  looked  real  surprised,  and 
says,  Why,  I thought  you  sent  them 
oui!  A man  fetched  them  here  to  me  just 
now.  and  says,  * Here’s  some  flowers  for 
Mis’  Harris.’  ” 

“ What  man  ?”  I says. 

“He  was  a stranger  to  me,”  says  the 
doctor.  44  and  I didn't  take  partic’lar  notice 
of  him.” 

But  I knew  who  ’twas  well  enough. 
There  wasn't  but  one  person  on  the  whole 
airth  that  would  ’a’  happened  along  with 
just  them  posies  at  just  that  minute. 
Twas  that  transient  again.  I looked  at 
the  flowers  as  we  rode  along.  There  was 


blind  gentians,  purply  blue,  with  their 
green  leaves  a mite  streaky  and  spotty. 
Mother  she  was  from  Vermont,  and  she 
called  them  dumb  foxgloves.  You  know 
what  I mean — them  flowers  that’s  always 
buds  and  never  open.  And  there  was  a 
lot  of  twisted-stalk,  the  big  kind  that 
comes  late,  with  a spike  of  frosty-looking 
white  flowers  that  smell  just  the  way  a 
peach  pit  tastes.  And  there  was  ever- 
lastings and  golden-rod  and  blue  daisies 
— all  the  things  ma’d  been  fond  of  and  I’d 
been  wishing  for. 

Well,  then  I just  had  to  tell  Dr.  More 
all  about  it.  This  last  thing  had  some- 
how stirred  me  all  up,  and  I begun  to 
think  there  was  something  a good  deal 
out  of  the  common  about  this  man  and 
his  doings.  I was  dreadful  excited,  and 
I let  the  doctor  have  the  whole  story.  I 
told  him  all  about  it,  all  the  things  that 
had  happened  to  me,  and  all  the  times 
this  man  had  helped  me  out,  and  how  I 
couldn’t  find  out  anything  about  him,  and 
couldn’t  get  a word  with  him,  and  nobody 
could,  and  all  that.  But,  some  ways  or 
other,  it  didn’t  seem  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  the  doctor.  He  didn’t  appear 
to  think  ’twas  no  great  of  a myst’ry,  no- 
thing very  amazing,  after  all.  I guess  I 
didn’t  tell  it  just  right,  mebbe.  ’Tany  rate, 
he  said  things  only’d  happened  so;  he 
dare  say  the  man  was  all  right,  and  we’d 
find  out  all  about  him  some  time.  Said 
he  was  a respectable-looking  man,  and 
pleasant  spoken,  and  he’d  surmised  at  first 
he  was  some  relative  of  mine  that  was 
staying  to  my  house.  I suppose  he  meant 
the  man  favored  my  family.  He  said 
women  folks  was  given  to  imaginings  and 
such.  Dr.  More  was  a single  man,  and 
they  said  he’d  been  disappointed  when  lie 
was  young. 

I disremember  how  long  ’twas  before  I 
see  the  man  again,  or  whether  I ever  did 
see  him  more’n  once  after  that  time.  But, 
anyways,  I recollect  the  last  time,  and 
everything  that  happened  then,  as  well  as 
if  'twas  last  week.  ’Twas  in  October,  the 
very  beginning  of  the  month.  All  my 
boarders  had  been  gone  some  time.  I 
was  doing  my  own  work,  for  I didn’t  need 
any  help  when  I was  alone,  except  Wells 
Sanford  for  out-door  chores.  ’Twas  af- 
ter five  o'clock  one  afternoon  I see  a 
team  drive  up  to  my  door  and  stop,  and 
there  was  a wagonful  of  folks  come  vis- 
iting. 

They  was  my  relations  from  Danby, Con- 
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sin  Levi  Bourne’s  folks — him  and  his  wife 
and  her  mother,  and  Joshua  and  his  wife 
and  little  Abigail.  They'd  come  to  have 
supper  and  spend  the  night.  I was  dread- 
ful glad  to  see  ’em,  and  made  ’em  real 
welcome.  I had  plenty  of  things  in  the 
house  to  do  with,  and  I knew  I could  get 
'em  up  a good  supper  in  no  time.  But 
who  was  going  to  wait  on  them  at  table 
while  I was  cooking,  frying  their  griddle- 
cakes  and  all?  ’Twas  kind  of  chilly  that 
day,  and  I made  ’em  all  set  up  to  the 
wood  fire  in  the  keeping-room,  and  I 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  to  see  what  I 
could  do. 

I set  to  work  beating  up  biscuit  and  mak- 
ing my  batter  for  the  cakes,  and  chopping 
up  the  cold  beef  and  potatoes  for  hash, 
when  I heerd  a man’s  step  in  the  back 
entry.  Then  some  one  come  to  the  door 
and  looked  in.  ’Twas  kind  of  dark,  and  I 
couldn’t  see  at  first,  but  I heerd  a man’s 
voice  say,  “Don’t  put  yourself  out  any, 
Mis’ Harris;  it’s  only  a transient  for  sup- 
per,” and  I knew  in  one  minute  ’twas 
that  man. 

I was  in  such  a hurry,  and  so  nervy 
and  flustered,  that  somehow  I didn’t  think 
of  how  I’d  wanted  to  see  him,  and  all  I 
wanted  to  say.  But  I just  says,  “ Deary 
me,  another  for  supper,  and  me  with  not 
a soul  in  the  house  to  help  me!” 

He  come  in  real  quiet,  set  his  hat  down 
on  the  table,  and  says,  very  pleasant  and 
soft:  “Let  me  help  ye,  Mis’  Harris.  I’m 
quite  a hand  to  help,  I am.” 

And  if  you’ll  believe  me,  before  I could 
say  a word  he  set  to  work.  He  set  the 
table,  getting  out  the  crockery  without 
asking  me  a thing,  going  in  and  out  very 
quick  and  still,  laying  the  napkins  around, 
and  putting  on  the  plates  and  knives  and 
forks.  He  fixed  it  real  nice,  but  in  a kind 
of  an  old-fashioned  way.  When  I went 
in  to  take  a look  at  it,  I declare  it  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  my  mother’s  tea 
table  when  I was  a young  one;  all  the 
more  because  he'd  used  the  old  blue  and 
white  crockery  and  some  other  odd  dish- 
es ma’d  left  to  me.  He  helped  me  about 
every  single  thing;  he  was  real  handy 
for  a man,  and  saved  me  lots  of  steps 
and  trouble.  Pretty  soon  he  says,  still 
just  as  easy  and  quiet:  “ I suppose  you’d 
like  to  have  me  wait  on  table,”  he  says. 
“I’m  used  to  waitin’,  and  there  ain’t 
nothin’  I like  so  much  as  helpin’  folks  to 
things.” 

I tell  you  I was  pleased.  Seems  queer 


now  that  I took  it  so  easy  and  let  a man 
that  had  come  for  his  own  supper  work 
around  so,  but  it  seemed  to  come  real 
nat’ral  then.  Well,  he  waited  on  table, 
and  I never  see  any  one  do  better,  and  so 
they  all  said.  Levi  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  waited  on  them  more's  if  he  was 
a friend  doing  for  ’em  than  like  paid  help. 
He  put  a big  book  in  one  of  the  chairs  for 
little  Abigail  to  set  on,  and  he  lifted  her 
up  on  it  as  if  he  was  her  pa,  and  pinned 
her  napkin  round  her  neck  just  as  nice. 
Old  Mis’  Fish,  Levi’s  wife’s  mother,  was 
getting  old  and  sort  of  childish,  and  when 
lie  passed  the  biscuit  to  her  she  looked  up 
at  him,  and  she  says:  “How  air  ye,  sir? 
Your  face  is  real  familiar,  but  I disremem- 
ber  your  name.  How  do  you  call  your- 
self?” she  says.  “You  can  call  me  Na- 
than,” he  says,  very  pleasant  and  soft. 

I didn’t  hear  nor  know  anything  about 
it  till  they  told  me  afterwards.  He  was 
real  attentive  to  the  old  lady,  wrapping 
her  knit  shawl  around  her  every  time  it 
slipped  off,  and  picking  up  her  specs  when 
she  dropped  ’em.  They  said  he  had  a 
real  friendly  way  with  him,  urging  ’em 
to  eat,  pressing  the  victuals  on  ’em,  and 
doing  a good  deal  more’n  there  was  any 
call  for. 

Bime-by  they  finished,  and  I heerd  their 
chairs  scrape,  and  then  they  went  into 
the  keeping-room  again.  I run  in  for 
a minute  to  tell  ’em  I’d  be  ready  pretty 
soon  to  visit  with  'em,  and  they  begun 
to  ask  me  about  the  man  that  waited  on 
table.  Levi  said  he  thought  first  lie  might 
be  a relation— he  had  a kind  of  family 
look — and  when  he  told  ’em  his  name  was 
Nathan,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  it,  because 
that  had  been  a great  name  among  the 
Bourneses  for  generations.  But  I told 
him  ’twa'n’t  so;  the  man.  was  ’most  a 
stranger,  and  I didn’t  even  know  till  that 
minute  his  name  was  Nathan.  But  I said 
that  bime-by  I’d  come  in  and  tell  ’em  some- 
thing remarkable  about  this  transient  and 
the  time  I’d  had  with  him. 

Then  I wTent  back  into  the  dining- 
room. The  man  was  there  waiting  for 
me,  though  I’d  been  dreadful  afraid  he'd 
go  off  in  his  aggravating  wray  before  I 
come  back.  He’d  seemed  real  taken  w ith 
my  old  chiny,  and  he  wTas  standing  by 
the  table  with  a piece  of  it  in  his  hand. 
’Twas  a queer,  old  - fashioned  thing  — a 
mug — sort  of  yellowish -white,  with  a 
black  pictur’  on  it,  and  it  had  been  my 
little  brother  Nathan's;  he'd  always  drunk 
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his  milk  out  of  it.  He  set  it  down  real 
careful’s  I come  in;  and  I says:  “Now 
you  and  me,  we  must  have  our  supper. 
I ll  run  out  and  put  the  griddle  on  and 
fry  some  hot  cakes,  and  I’ll  be  back  in  a 
jiffy.  But  first,”  I says,  “I  must  know 
what  to  call  you,  for  I ’ain’t  an  idee  what 
your  name  is.” 

He  says,  kind  of  bashful  like,  “You 
might  call  me  Nathan.” 

“But  that's  your  first  name,  I sup- 
pose. ” I says. 

“Yes,  ma'am,”  he  says,  with  a real 
pleasant  look  on  his  face,  “ that’s  my  very 
first  name.” 

“And  might  I ask  your  last  one,”  I 
says,  “so's  to  call  you  by  it?” 

He  waited  a minute,  and  then  he  says, 
“You  wouldn't  know  any  better  if  I was 
to  tell  you;  you  wouldn’t  understand  it; 
but  Nathan's  my  first  name.” 

I thought  that  was  kind  of  queer,  but  I 
only  said,  “ Well,  when  I bring  in  your 
supper  we  must  have  a little  talk.  For 
you  know  well  enough,”  I says,  smiling, 
ami  nodding  my  head  at  him,  “that 
there's  a good  many  things  to  be  gone 
over  betwixt  you  and  me,  and  there’s  a 
sight  of  things  I’m  beholden  to  you  for, 
and  never  a chance  before  to  say  obleeged 
to  ye.” 

* Tain’t  worth  speakingof,  Mis’  Harris,” 
he  says,  in  his  softly  way.  “ I was  dread- 
ful glad  to  help  ye.  There  ain’t  nothin’ 
I set  by  more'n  helpin’  people,  partic’lar 
my  own  folks.” 

' What  did  he  mean  by  that?”  I asks 
myself,  as  I fried  the  griddle-cakes  and 
d rawed  some  fresh  tea.  “ I ain’t  his  folks 
as  I know;  mebbe  he  means  his  fellow- 
b»*in\s  or  his  neighbors.  I mean  to  ask 
him.” 

Biit  I never  done  it.  He  was  gone 
when  I went  back  into  the  dining-room, 
and,  sure's  I live  and  breathe,  from  that 
day  to  this  I've  never  catched  a sight  of 
that  man — never,  never,  never.  Nobody 
see  him  go,  but  Levi  heerd  the  side  door 
shut,  and  then  steps  going  down  the  walk. 
Ail  my  looking  and  asking  and  wonder- 
ing and  guessing  come  to  nothing.  All  I 
ever  knew  about  him  you  know  yourself 
now. 

Dr.  Little,  that  told  you  to  ask  me  about 
it.  hasn't  been  here  long.  He’s  dreadful 
interested  in  folks’ minds  and  heads— the 
inside  of  'em— and  what  they  believe,  and 


why  they  believe  it,  and  all  that.  They’ve 
got  some  name  for  that  sort,  but  I disre- 
member  it;  but,  ’tany  rate,  he’s  one.  He’s 
made  me  tell  him  that  story  twenty  times 
if  he  has  once,  and  be  goes  over  ’n’  over  it 
with  me.  He  uses  pretty  big  words,  but 
I’ve  got  so  I can  follow  him,  after  a fash- 
ion. He’ll  ask  me  what  I really  think 
about  it  myself.  Well,  I tell  him  I don’t 
know;  sometimes  I think  one  thing  and 
sometimes  another,  and  then  again  I don’t 
think  anything  at  all.  Then  he  asks  me 
if  I ever  thought  that  maybe  this  mail 
was  my  little  brother  Nathan  come  back 
in  this  form,  and  carrying  out  his  idee 
of  helping  folks.  Yes,  I bad  thought  of 
it,  and  the  doctor  knew  I had,  and  more’n 
a little,  too.  But  it  don’t  seem  a satisfyin’ 
sort  of  the’ry.  Seems ’s  if  folks,  if  they’re 
let  to  come  back  at  all,  would  come  look- 
in’ kind  of  different  from  us  poor  folks 
that’s  never  bad  their  opportunities  ; 
they’d  be  more  like  angels  or  heavenly 
bein's,  appears  to  me.  But  this  man 
was  just  a real  Bentley-lookin’  kind  of 
man,  plain  and  homely,  and  dreadful 
bashful. 

Then,  if  ’t was  Nathan,  why,  he’d  growed 
up.  I wonder  if  they  do  grow  up  in  that 
place.  This  man  seemed  just  about  as  old 
as  Nathan  would  have  been  if  he’d  lived.' 
And  he’d  got  the  same  idees  as  Nathan 
about  helping  folks  and  getting  ’em  out 
of  trouble.  And  it  was  just  me,  his  own 
sister,  he  helped.  But  then  it  don’t  stand 
to  reason  that  a soul  would  come  back  to 
do  such  common  kind  of  helping  jobs  as 
making  a baby  look  pleasant  to  have  its 
pictur’  took,  or  fetching  peppermint,  or 
driving  cows  out  of  the  corn,  and  all  that. 
To  be  sure,  it  might  come  down  to  sing 
a favorite  hymn  to  a dying  woman,  or  to 
save  a little  child’s  life,  but — no,  I can’t 
tell  what  I do  think,  and  so  I always  tell 
Dr.  Little. 

“But,”  he  says,  in  liis  solemn,  book- 
word  kind  o’  way  that  I’ve  got  by  heart 
now — “ but,  Mrs.  Harris,  do  you  consider 
this  visitant  a supernat'ral  being?  Do 
you  call  it  a spirit  or  ghost?” 

And  I always  answer,  “ No,  Dr.  Little, 
I don’t  dast  to  say  I hold  that.” 

“Well,  then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harris,”  he 
says  again,  “ what  do  you  call  this  appa- 
rition ?” 

And  I always  answer,  “Why,  I just 
call  him  a transient.” 
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YOUR  threats  how  vain,  Corregidor; 

Your  rampired  batteries,  feared  no  more; 
Your  frowning  guard  at  Manila  gate, — 
When  our  Captain  went  before! 


Lights  out.  Into  the  unknown  glooqi 
From  the  windy,  glimmering,  wide  sea-room. 
Challenging  fate  in  that  dark  strait 
We  dared  the  hidden  doom. 


But  the  death  in  the  deep  awfoke  not  then ; 

Mine  and  torpedo  they  spoke  not  then ; 

From  the  heights  that  loomed  on  our  passing  line 
The  thunders  broke  not  then. 


Safe  through  the  perilous  dark  we  sped, 
Quiet  each  ship  as  the  quiet  dead, 

Till  the  guns  of  El  Fraile  roared — too  late, 
And  the  steel  prows  forged  ahead. 

Mute  each  ship  as  the  mute-mouth  grave, 

A ghost  leviathan  cleaving  the  wave; 

But  deep  in  its  heart  the  great  lires  throb, 
The  travailing  engines  rave. 

The  ponderous  pistons  urge  like  fate, 

The  red-throat  furnaces  roar  elate, 

And  the  sweating  stokers  stagger  and  swoon 
In  a heat  more  fierce  than  hate. 

So  through  the  dark  we  stole  our  way 
Past  the  grim  warders  and  into  the  bay, 

Past  Kalibuyo,  and  past  Salinas, — 

And  came  at  the  break  of  day 

'Where  strong  Cavite  stood  to  opp6se, — 
Where,  from  a sheen  of  silver  and  rose, 

A thronging  of  masts,  a soaring  of  towers, 
The  beautiful  city  arose. 

How  fine  and  fair!  But  the  shining  air 
With  a thousand  shattering  thunders  there 
Flapped  and  reeled.  For  the  fighting  foe — 
We  had  caught  him  in  his  lair. 

Surprised,  unready,  his  proud  ships  lay 
Idly  at  anchor  in  Bakor  Bay;— 

Unread\%  surprised,  hut  proudly  bold. 

Which  was  ever  the  Spaniard's  way. 

Then  soon  on  his  pride  the  dread  doom  fell, 
Red  doom,— for  the  ruin  of  shot  and  shell 
Lit  every  vomiting,  bursting  hulk 
With  a crimson  reek  of  hell. 
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But  to  the  brave  though  beaten,  hail ! 

All  hail  to  them  that  dare  and  fail! 

To  the  dauntless  boat  that  charged  our  fleet 
And  sank  in  the  iron  hail! 


Manila  Bay!  Manila  Bay! 

How  proud  the  song  on  our  lips  today! 

A brave  old  song  of  the  true  and  strong 
And  the  will  that  has  its  way; 

Of  the  blood  that  told  in  the  days  of  Drake 
When  the  fight  was  good  for  the  fighting’s  sake! 
For  the  blood  that  fathered  Farragut 

Is  the  blood  that  fathered  Blake; 

And  the  pride  of  the  blood  will  not  be  undone 
While  wars  in  the  world  and  a fight  to  be  won. 
For  the  master  now,  as  the  master  of  old, 

Is  “the  man  behind  the  gun.” 

The  dominant  blood  that  daunts  the  foe, 

That  laughs  at  odds,  and  leaps  to  the  blow,— 

It  is  Dewey’s  glory  to-day,  as  Nelson’s 
A hundred  years  ago! 


i 

THE  COMING  FUSION  OF  EAST  AND  WEST. 

BY  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA. 


I. — WESTERN  IGNORANCE  OF  THE 
ULTIMATE  ISSUE. 

11HE  character  and  meaning  of  the  far, 
. alien  world  we  call  the  East  have 
merely  pricked  the  curiosity  of  stray 
scholars,  or  spurred  the  ambition  of  a 
few  adventurous  merchants.  Most  of  us 
read  of  British  diplomacy  at  Peking  with 
vague  curiosity,  as  an  echo  from  another 
planet  rather  than  as  the  crisis  of  modern 
history.  Of  those  who  have  lived  in  the 
very  theatre  of  the  East,  few  were  able  to 
discern  the  plot  of  the  unfolding  drama, 
or  attempt  to  warn  their  countrymen  with 
pen  and  speech.  The  prophet  is  yet  heard 
sneeringly  who  claims  in  Chinese  culture 
vital  import  for  all  that  our  common  civ- 
ilization holds  dear. 

In  England  this  apathy  has  gone  to  the 
point  of  paralyzing  Anglo-Saxon  will. 
Able  to  interpret  words,  not  men,  writers 
published  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
souls  in  such  misstatements  as  that  “there 
is  no  vital  human  interest  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  history,  literature,  biography, 
thought,  and  morals”;  nothing  that  the 


West  has  not  already  worked  out  to  bet- 
ter purpose;  no  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  supreme  subject — man.  And  yet,  un- 
der the  blind  eyes  of  these  authorities,  the 
most  wonderful  experiments  in  practical 
sociology  were  testing  a unique  flexibility 
of  faculty,  and  a race's  devotion  that  could 
be  explained  only  from  the  concentration 
into  character  of  its  ancient  ideals.  Where 
should  we  study  ideals  but  in  the  hearts 
of  living  men,  and  not  in  the  desiccated 
imagination  of  mere  linguists?  And  those 
who,  like  the  author,  have  known  East- 
ern peoples  for  years,  face  to  face,  in  their 
home  life,  their  inmost  aspiration,  know 
that  the  history  and  literature  of  these 
races  are  alive  to-day  as  a working  force, 
aglow  with  a romantic  interest  and  an 
illumination  of  humanity  that  almost  ri- 
val the  records  of  ancient  Greece. 

But  further  danger  has  been  lent  to 
popular  ignorance  by  the  endorsement  of 
certain  English  and  American  editors, 
whose  judgment  a streak  of  jealous  scep- 
ticism seems  to  sour  whenever  they  touch 
the  cosmopolitan  value  of  Eastern  races. 
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Of  Japan,  especially,  they  declare  that  the 
recent  progress  is  a farce,  a veneer  over 
barbarism  ; that  her  people  are  liars,  con- 
ceited, cruel,  hungry  to  44  wipe  out”  for- 
eigners, and  even  to  sweep  Europe  with 
a “yellow  inundation”;  that  there  is  no 
family  feeling  among  the  Japanese,  no 
sweet  home  life,  no  true  patriotism,  but 
a blind,  habitual,  animal  loyalty;  no 
word  for  “love”  in  their  language,  no 
chastity  among  their  women,  and  no- 
thing original  in  their  thought  and  cult- 
ure. Such  cruel  slanders  have  again 
and  again  disgraced  the  pages  of  papers 
like  the  Spectator  and  the  Athenaeum , 
the  latter  of  which  goes  on  grossly  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  Japanese  takes  no  true 
delight  in  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his 
landscape.  Such  slanders  palsied  Lord 
Salisbury's  hand  after  the  Sliimonoseki 
treaty,  and  again  when  Germany  and 
Russia  tricked  him  into  sharing  their  par- 
tition of  North  China.  Errors  are  crimes 
when  they  contribute  to  their  country’s 
downfall. 

But  the  last  year  has  witnessed  an  un- 
expected awakening  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  forcing  togethei;of  the  two 
halves  of  our  race  by  the  Spanish  war, 
and  the  unfolding,  if  only  for  a glimpse, 
of  a common,  unheard-of  destiny  in  the 
East,  are  like  the  very  voice  of  Time  sud- 
denly made  audible.  Such  changes  come 
quickly,  when  the  world  is  ready  to  re- 
veal its  vast,  silent  preparations.  It  is 
no  accident,  but  an  inevitable  silting  of 
currents  as  wide  as  the  seven  seas.  The 
44  balance  of  power”  in  Europe,  so  firm, 
that  it  paralyzed  her  boasted  humanity 
amid  Armenian  massacres  and  Turkish 
triumphs,  has  split  its  little  Continental 
shell,  and  dispersed  over  the  world  wild 
forces,  like  so  many  liberated  gases,  bat- 
tling along  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
Africa  and  central  Asia,  until  they  con- 
centrate their  whirling,  angry  masses  over 
the  focus  of  the  China  Sea.  It  is  a dra- 
ma more  sudden  and  mighty  than  the 
Macedonian’s  transport  of  Greece  to  In- 
dia. And  if  that  former  contact  of  East 
and  West  resulted  in  a union  of  cultures, 
from  which  sprang  modern  Europe,  so 
must  this  latter-day  meeting  issue  in  a 
world- wide  fusion,  from  which  shall  arise 
a broader  manhood. 

But  if  our  young  consciousness  is  at 
last  to  appropriate  the  East,  we  cannot 
have  the  foundation  of  our  responsibility 
laid  too  deep.  The  crisis  is  too  grave  to 


be  led  by  selfish  ambition.  It  must  be  no 
conquest,  but  a fusion.  We  are  not  to 
court  Japan  for  the  number  of  her  battle- 
ships, nor  weigh  China  by  the  tonnage  of 
her  imports;  rather  to  challenge  the  East 
soul  to  soul,  as  if  in  the  sudden  meeting 
of  two  brothers  parted  since  childhood. 
It  is  primarily  a test  of  ourselves,  whether 
we  are  capable  of  expanding  local  W estem 
sympathy  and  culture  to  the  area  of  hu- 
manity. As  clan-feeling  merged  into  race- 
life,  and  this  into  Christian  empire;  as  the 
discovery  of  America  and  India  lifted  feu- 
dal Europe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  world  ad- 
venture, universalizing  the  keen  mind  of 
Elizabethan  England,  until  it  became  the 
mirror  of  all  humanity  in  Shakespeare — 
so  to-day  must  we  prove  the  absolute 
value  of  Western  thought  and  institutions 
by  their  flexibility,  by  breaking  through 
their  selfish  nationalism,  dropping  all 
mean  sense  of  strangeness  and  jealousy, 
and  exhibiting  a sympathy  that  shall 
thrill  to  amalgamate  with  everything  hu- 
man, aspiring,  and  constructive  in  that 
wonderful  Eastern  world.  We  cannot 
shirk  the  responsibility  if  we  would. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  lot  is 
thrown  with  it,  for  good  or  ill,  from  now 
on,  and  to  all  time . The  test  is  mutual. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  West  shall  from 
its  own  point  of  view  tolerate  the  East, 
nor  the  East  the  West;  not  even  that  the 
West  shall  try  to  understand  the  East 
from  the  Eastern  point  of  view — but  that 
both,  planting  their  faith  in  the  divine 
destinies  of  man,  shall  with  co-operation 
aim  at  a new  world-type,  rich  in  those 
million  possibilities  of  thought  and 
achievement  that  exclusion  blindly  stifles. 

For  this  fusion  is  to  be  not  only  world- 
wide, but  final.  The  future  historian  will 
look  back  upon  our  crisis  as  unique,  the 
most  breathless  in  human  annals.  Here- 
tofore race  unions  have  existed  for  limit- 
ed areas  only— composite  cultures  whose 
defects  and  abuses  outlying  types  might 
eventually  rectify.  Rome  was  regener- 
ated by  Teutonic  character,  and  Hun  tyr- 
anny by  Tartar  freedom.  But  to-day  each 
of  the  pledged  factors  absorbs  the  power 
and  hope  of  a hemisphere.  The  Western 
type  of  culture  is  marked,  scarred,  cast 
into  a hard  mould  for  all  Aryan  peo- 
ples; the  Eastern  is  full,  over  ripe,  de- 
spairing of  new  expression  in  its  worn-out 
words.  Each  has  exhausted  the  separate 
fruitage  of  its  seeds.  If  the  union  fail 
now,  the  defect  must  be  consanguineous  to 
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the  end  ; for  there  is  no  new  blood,  no 
outlying  culture-germ  for  subsequent  in- 
fusion. Such  as  we  make  it  now,  it  must 
remain  till  the  end.  This  is  man’s  final 
experiment. 

It  follows  that  every  available  element 
now  carelessly  discarded  will  be  an  eter- 
nal loss.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  the 
immediate  study  and  preservation  of  the 
East  so  important.  Providentially  has 
this  double  factorial  wealth  been  guarded 
by  the  ages  for  a coming  fusion.  For  it 
is  to  be  no  one-sided  household,  this 
world-marriage,  whose  troth  was  plighted 
two  thousand  years  ago.  And  though 
bride  and  groom  look  strangely  at  each 
other,  it  is  only  by  a free  and  equal  con- 
tribution of  their  several  talents  that  they 
can  meet  the  responsibility  of  all  time. 

II.— THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  FUSION  SINCE 
THE  OPENING  OF  JAPAN. 

It  was  knowledge  of  this  issue  that 
made  residence  in  Japan  between  1880 
and  1890  of  such  romantic  interest.  In 
her  struggle  with  herself  one  saw  an  ad- 
vance phase  of  the  fusion  worked  out 
under  the  eye.  While  Western  journals 
appraised  her  solely  for  her  blind  copying, 
the  crisis  of  her  history  was  the  effort  to 
preserve  her  own  ideals.  By  1887,  when 
the  copying  had  culminated  in  the  impor- 
tation of  Paris  milliners,  a revolution 
was  at  hand.  The  West,  mistaking  this 
intelligent  attempt  at  self-development, 
led  by  graduates  of  Western  universities, 
cried  out,  “ A conservative  reaction  I”  Yet 
it  was  no  new  thing.  Japan’s  yielding 
to  Commodore  Perry  was  no  miraculous 
conversion  to  Western  taste,  but  the  con- 
viction that  fire  must  be  fought  with  fire. 
The  very  youth  who  rushed  feverishly  to 
Europe  studied  ship  building  and  cannon- 
foundry  to  hold  off  the  intruders.  It  was 
not  to  revive  Tokugawa  anachronisms, 
but  to  block  equally  antiquated  Western 
formalism.  And  though,  for  a moment, 
the  radicals  did  their  best  to  ape  our  de- 
fects, the  Japanese  patriots  of  1850,  1890, 
and  to  day,  have  seen  clearly  their  unique 
mission  to  preserve  the  Asiatic  best,  and 
combine  it  with  the  European  in  a new 
composite  type  worthy  of  becoming  a 
model  for  the  world. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  Japan’s  play- 
ing her  destined  part  was  the  West’s  mis- 
conception of  her  attitude  toward  China. 
Our  journals  proclaimed  deadly  rivalry 
between  the  two  powers,  Japan’s  ambi- 
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tion,  lust  for  Corean  conquest,  and  delib- 
erate expansion  of  army  and  navy  to  crush 
the  older  empire.  We  credited  her  with 
vulgar  ambition  only.  This  was  a radi- 
cal error.  Her  desire  from  the  first  was 
for  friendship  and  alliance.  It  was  her 
government’s  stern  resistance  to  the  “Jin- 
go” party— who  wanted  Corea  in  1873— 
that  brought  on  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of 
1877.  In  1879  General  Grant  gave  both 
China  and  Japan  the  advice  embodied  in 
his  famous  Nikko  conferences.  I was 
then  living  at  Nikko,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  frankly  asserted  that  the  East 
was  the  theatre  of  coming  events,  in  which 
the  only  barrier  to  European  spoliation 
would  be  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 
From  this  policy  I have  personal  know- 
ledge that  Japan  has  never  swerved.  On 
two  occasions,  when  Chinese  pride  had 
pushed  her  to  the  brink  of  war,  Count  Ito 
by  personal  persuasion  averted  the  issue. 
And  at  home,  be  it  remembered,  the  so- 
called  “conservative  reaction  ” was  eager- 
ly reviving  the  study  of  Chinese  history 
and  literature. 

But  the  mistake  of  the  West  in  this 
matter  was  nothing  to  the  fatality  of  Chi- 
na’s. In  spite  of  General  Grant,  she  would 
not  believe  in  Japan’s  disinterestedness, 
nor  in  her  denial  of  apostasy.  The  efforts 
of  Li  were  ultimately  fruitless,  the  cabal 
at  Peking  resisting  all  reform  that  might 
expose  their  own  corruption;  and,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  forbearance,  Japan 
had  no  alternative  but  to  bring  her  big 
bullying  brother  to  his  senses.  She  fought 
the  war  solely  to  win  China  over  to  her 
conservative  policy.  This  can  be  proved 
from  every  genuine  record. 

When  the  first  terms  of  peace  gave 
Japan  the  right  to  regenerate  China,  I 
clapped  my  hands  and  cried,  “This  is  the 
greatest  news  of  the  century !”  Then  came 
that  threat  of  European  coalition,  which 
justified  Japan’s  worst  fears.  Then  was 
revealed  that  Germany  and  Russia  had 
already  planned  spoliation  as  a block  to 
Japanese  reform,  and  that  the  exposure 
of  China’s  weakness  had  but  forced  their 
hand.  Oh,  then,  if  England  had  but 
known  the  truth ! But  the  spitefulness 
and  jealousy  of  her  merchants  and  jour- 
nals denounced  Japan  as  a robber,  watch- 
ed apathetically  the  real  robbers  throttle 
her  one  available  ally,  and  helped  them 
deceive  their  victim  by  encouraging  her 
corruption  and  backing  her  stubborn  in- 
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sanity,  while  they  boasted  to  Europe  of 
themselves  as  the  champions  of  Christian 
culture,  and  vilified  Japan  as  the  savage 
leader  of  a “yellow  terror.”  How  Eng- 
land could  have  been  fooled  by  such  su- 
preme hypocrisy  is  beyond  belief.  It  was 
the  opportunity  of  her  career.  A word 
from  her  would  have  spurred  the  indig- 
nant Japanese  to  resistance  and  China  to 
reform.  We  awaited  it  breathlessly,  but 
in  vain.  No!  The  Spectator  looked 
“ in  alarm  at  an  alliance  with  a 4 heathen 
nation.'”  Error  and  prejudice  paralyzed 
Anglo-Saxon  will  at  the  supreme  crisis. 

In  1896  I wrote:  “Let  us  wake  up  be- 
fore too  late  to  the  fact  that  little  Japan 
is  arming  herself  to  stand,  like  the  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae,  as  champions,  against 
barbarians,  of  the  widest  human  interests. 
The  supreme  problem  of  preserving  East- 
ern factors  for  our  world’s  future  type 
has  become,  for  the  moment,  a struggle 
of  military  forces.  If  China  has  already 
given  Russia  pledges  that  virtually  un- 
dermine her,  the  last  hope  is  England. 
She  cannot  afford  to  see  Japan  worsted 
in  a contest  that  will  make  the  North 
Pacific  a Russian  lake.  The  very  gates 
of  India  would  tremble.  It  would  be  the 
self-abdication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
For  if  there  be  a threat  to  civilization,  it 
is  from  the  Muscovite.  If,  backed  by 
France,  we  give  him  the  utter  prestige 
and  wealth  of  Oriental  expansion,  then 
indeed  may  we  see  such  an  invasion  of 
the  West  by  Russian-led  Asiatic  hordes 
as  there  will  be  no  Martel  to  repulse. 
The  balance  turns  now  with  the  British 
navy.  Its  junction  with  the  Japanese 
can  face  any  coalition  of  Russia’s  Euro- 
pean dupes.  It  will  expose  a gigantic 
‘bluff.’  It  will  give  England  eternal  su- 
premacy in  the  East,  the  privilege  of 
sharing  with  Japan  the  reorganization  of 
the  oldest,  the  richest,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  human  empire  of  the 
world.” 

Thus  writing  and  lecturing,  I started 
again  for  Japan.  In  passing  from  Suez 
to  Singapore  it  was  most  interesting  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  every  Englishman 
I could  interrogate.  Army  officers  in 
Cairo,  or  bound  for  Bombay,  were  unan- 
imous in  asserting  that  the  moment’s  op- 
portunity was  a Japanese  alliance.  “We 
will  send  her  our  ships,”  cried  Colonel 
Martin,  “and  welcome  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  soldiers  as  brothers  in  India!” 
“It  is  the  sole  salvation  of  England 


against  Russia!”  echoed  a chorus  of 
bronzed  majors.  But  as  we  neared  Hong- 
kong, and  rallied  civilians  and  tea-mer- 
chants, the  tune  changed  gradually  to  the 
old  deadly  treaty-port  whine.  It  was  all 
— “Poor  China!”  “That  cocky  little 
bloodthirsty  Japan!”  In  Nagasaki,  Yo- 
kohama, and  Tokio  even,  I found  the  same 
blatant  ignorance,  the  very  English  res- 
idents, whose  future  lay  with  Japan’s 
success,  siding  with  China. 

A rapid  investigation  revealed  where 
the  shoe  pinched.  There  was  a new  fac 
tor  in  the  problem,  namely,  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  Japanese  industry  and 
commerce.  The  land  I revisited  had 
become  a new  world.  Where,  before, 
poverty  was  grinding  the  farmer,  green 
moss  disintegrating  the  mouldering  ware- 
houses, and  the  apathetic  populace  con- 
tent with  Tokugawa  conveniences,  now 
two  hundred  great  chimneys  made  the 
new  manufacturing  centre  of  Osaka  look 
like  Pittsburg,  railroads  checkered  the 
provinces,  wages  had  risen,  and  the  people 
were  everywhere  adopting  a higher  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  would  seem  as  if  such 
expansion  must  interest  the  alien  resi- 
dent; but,  in  fact,  it  destroyed  some  of 
his  old  and  unfortunate  privileges.  Jap- 
anese agents  now  bought  directly  in 
Western  markets,  new  treaties  were  to  do 
away  with  extra -territoriality,  and  the 
prestige  of  the  foreign  merchant  as  the 
haughty  master  of  a superior  and  dis- 
dainful race  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  clear  that  a new  and  powerful 
factor  had  entered  into  the  Eastern  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  industrial.  There  was 
more  than  a diplomatic  storm-centre  at 
the  scene  of  the  Chinese  war.  It  was 
the  rise  of  Eastern  manufacturers  and 
commerce  to  world  importance.  In  re- 
spect of  these,  at  least,  China  was  follow- 
ing in  Japan’s  footsteps.  Cotton-facto- 
ries were  rising,  like  mushrooms,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse,  Shanghai  was  al- 
ready a metropolis,  and  the  opening  up 
of  a fabulous  interior  trembled  in  the 
balance  of  negotiations.  The  supreme 
truth  that  China’s  wealth  would  form  the 
core  of  the  world’s  coming  commerce,  and 
that  its  controller  would  control  that 
world,  had  dawned  upon  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Japan,  but  left  England  napping 
in  self-content  with  outgrown  methods. 
The  fusion  was  not  to  be  postponed  to  a 
coming  century,  but  fought  out  in  the 
immediate  struggle  for  China’s  markets. 
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Such  was  the  situation  up  to  the  close 
of  1897.  While  the  London  Times  flat- 
tered itself  with  ten  years  of  reprieve,  for 
Russia  to  build  her  transcontinental  rail- 
way, the  latter  moved  to  the  attack  in 
swift  secrecy.  Germany,  squeezed  be- 
tween France  aud  Russia,  and  repelled 
by  England’s  impotent  coldness,  had  no 
choice  but  to  join  the  conspirators.  In 
vain  did  patriots  and  specialists  like  Col- 
quhoun  thunder  their  warnings  after  the 
“mailed-fist”  episode;  while  secretaries 
ran  about  wonderiug  if  Russia's  seizure  of 
Port  Arthur  were  a counter-stroke  to  Ger- 
many's of  Kiao-Chau.  He  exposed  the 
triple  alliance  to  dismember  China,  de- 
nounced the  meanness  and  folly  of  leav- 
ing Japan  to  tight  England's  battles,  and 
laid  the  break-down  of  her  diplomacy,  as 
in  1895,  to  her  fatal  ignorance  and  in- 
aptitude. Even  our  own  conservative 
Nation  ventured  this  in  January:  “The 
British  naval  force  in  the  Eastern  seas  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
power,  especially  if  supported  by  Japan, 
that  a determined  man  at  the  Foreign 
Office  can  really  do  whatever  he  pleases.” 
But  the  man  was  not  there. 

Theu  came  the  bitter  fiasco  of  March, 
whose  imbecility  England  will  regret 
long  after  she  has  forgotten  the  idiocy  of 
George  III.  Russia  had  issued  her  Port 
Arthur  ultimatum,  demanding  reply  by 
the  17th.  On  the  11th  London  merchants 
wore  rubbing  their  eyes  and  memorial- 
izing the  government.  China,  in  her 
last  agony,  appealed  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
Japan  awaited  the  decisive  word.  It 
would  have  baffled  Russia's  game  once 
and  forever.  But  Salisbury  was  content 
to  beg  guarantee  that  England  might 
share  in  Port  Arthur's  commerce!  And 
this  when  St.  Petersburg  was  undermin- 
ing Peking!  On  the  17th  China  yielded; 
and  on  the  19th  came  England's  protest, 
but  too  late!  So  the  “crime  of  a cen- 
tury” was  committed.  No  subsequent 
concessions  England  has  wrested  can 
atone  for  the  error.  They  are  but  join- 
ing the  Russo-German  game  of  grab.  In 
thus  playing  Russia's  hand  against  Ja- 
pan, England  violated  the  hope  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  sacred  trust  of  maintain- 
ing her  share  in  it. 

Through  those  anxious  and  fatal  days 
how  we  Americans  in  Japan  deprecated 
tiie  traditional  policy  of  our  own  free 
land  that  held  her  aloof  from  all  foreign 
responsibilities,  when  the  cause  of  civil- 


ization, and  of  freedom  itself,  was  jeop- 
arded by  England's  cowardice!  How 
dared  we  hide  behind  a selfish  fear  of 
European  entanglement,  while  the  world 
was  ranging  her  power  in  hostile  ranks 
to  battle  for  her  ultimate  issue?  Here 
was  a planet’s  domination  to  be  shared, 
a neighbor  of  four  hundred  millions  to 
regenerate,  a commerce  to  be  wiped  out 
or  fought  for  that  had  grown  fifty  per 
cent,  in  a single  year!  Yet,  as  England 
was  tearing  her  hair  over  a few  naked 
Africans,  so  we  had  just  enough  philan- 
thropy to  weep  for  a handful  of  starving 
Cubans.  It  was  a strange  sight,  these 
two  little  innocent  Anglo-Saxon  babes, 
smiling  in  the  cradle  of  their  virtue,  at 
the  robbery  of  a world ! 

Who  could  have  foreseen  the  sudden 
revolution  that  has  dazed  ourselves  in 
dazing  Europe — the  old  bitter  dislike  be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon  brethren  melted  as 
wax,  and  the  distrust  of  both  for  Oriental 
faith  shattered  like  the  “veneer”  we 
thought  it?  Our  strange  war  with  Spain 
was  a trumpet  blast  in  our  ears.  It  re- 
awakened our  ideality.  It  reveals  the  un- 
generous mistake  of  “anti-imperialists,” 
that  our  responsibility  can  possibly  end 
with  ourselves.  To  relinquish  the  Philip- 
pines on  pain  of  “ land-grabbing  ” is  like 
refusing  to  disarm  a ruffian  for  fear  he 
may  accuse  us  of  stealing  his  knife.  The 
entrance  of  America  into  the  issue  is  a 
glorious  pledge  of  its  success. 

III.— THE  FACTORS  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE 
FUSION. 

Such  is  the  problem  and  its  recent  his- 
tory. Let  us  look  at  its  present  chances 
for  solution.  The  pivot  on  which  they 
turn  is  Japan.  Her  calm  independence 
is  phenomenal.  She  awaits  England’s 
decision  with  a half  distrust,  that  the  lat- 
ter's credulity,  unfortunately,  warrants. 
To-day  she  is  willing  to  join  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance.  Her  journals  politely 
advise  us  to  retain  the  Philippines.  But 
they  hint,  also,  that  the  weak  vacillation 
of  our  race  may  try  her  patience  too 
long.  Meanwhile  she  goes  on  promul- 
gating new  treaties,  codes,  and  tariffs, 
preparing  to  enter  on  terms  of  equality 
the  status  of  her  possible  allies.  She  is 
reforming  her  system  of  education,  and 
straining  every  term  of  the  treaties  to 
accommodate  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital.  It  is  utterly  impossible  in  the 
future  that  she  should  swerve  into  an 
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unfeosmopolitan  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  responsibility  to  mediate  in 
China’s  coming  enlightenment  has  led 
to  new  and  more  hopeful  zeal.  Perhaps 
it  was  well  that  Japau  could  not  essay  to 
be  China’s  savior  while  her  armies  were 
at  the  gates  of  the  Gulf.  Her  subsequent 
campaign  has  been  one  of  peaceful  per- 
suasion. Her  representatives  at  Peking 
are  selected  for  their  sympathy  with  the 
mother  civilization.  Japanese  journal- 
ists, merchants,  and  savants  have  pene- 
trated every  explorable  nook  from  the 
borders  of  Thibet  to  Tongking,  and  to- 
day their  greatest  veteran  statesman, 
Marquis  Ito,  temporarily  relieved  of  his 
premiership,  departs  on  a semi  - private 
mission  to  China,  where  his  life-long 
sympathy,  his  friendship  with  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  and  his  representation  of  people 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
for  Chinese  independence,  will  work  mar- 
vels of  mutual  understanding. 

But  the  key  to  the  situation  is  that 
China  has  already  waked.  The  rash 
coups  of  Germany  and  Russia  have  rude- 
ly shaken  her  into  her  senses.  She  sees 
now  that  Japan  was  right  and  sincere. 
Her  revolution  is  coming  as  rapidly  as 
did  the  former’s  forty  years  ago.  She  is 
authorizing  railroads  and  other  capitali- 
zation all  over  her  dominions;  reorganiz- 
ing army  and  navy;  changing,  by  practi- 
cal standards,  the  very  key  of  her  intellect, 
her  vast  system  of  education  that  cul- 
minates in  the  civil-service  examinations; 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  remodelling 
her  court  etiquette,  in  its  seclusion  and 
its  treatment  of  foreign  representatives. 
Such  reforms  are  coincident  with  the 
waning  influence  of  that  coterie  of  self- 
ish mandarins  who  have  intrigued  with 
Russia.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  rising 
in  intelligent  clamor  against  the  old  dead- 
ly abuses.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  this  movement  is  China’s  recognition 
of  Japan’s  right  and  ability  to  lead  it. 
As  we  predicted  years  ago,  the  gallant 
islanders  are  the  only  possible  mediators 
between  Asiatic  thought  and  the  thought 
of  the  West.  It  is  not  to  despoil  Chinese 
ideals  that  Japan  comes  and  is  welcomed, 
but  to  strengthen  them.  To-day  China 
is  buying  up  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
text-books  and  translations  of  European 
literature,  employing  Japanese  in  many 
of  her  offices,  and  sending  one  hundred 
and  fifty  selected  students  not  to  Europe, 
but  to  the  care  of  the  Tokio  government 


for  education  in  Japanese  universities. 
What  this  means  to  the  world  is  in- 
calculable. It  introduces  a fourth  phase 
of  the  long-predicted  fusion.  Let  no  for- 
eign ambition,  however  generous,  reckon 
without  this  accomplished  union  between 
the  two  great  Oriental  races.  It  gives 
the  East  an  independent  policy  and 
sphere  of  action.  In  either  of  the  three 
phases  of  the  fusion — diplomatic,  indus- 
trial, and  spiritual — it  guarantees  that  it 
shall  be  fusion,  and  not  conquest.  As  for 
the  first,  this  Eastern  union  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  fight  either  Russia  or 
England,  but  it  will  be  the  better  able  to 
dictate  equal  terms  to  whichever  may 
claim  its  eventual  alliance.  Unquestion- 
ably it  prefers  the  Anglo  Saxon,  whose 
policy  is  the  guarantee  of  political  integ- 
rity and  of  industrial  freedom.  But  if 
it  be  forced  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  Rus- 
sia, or  the  one  strong  power  of  the  world 
willing  to  fight  for  her  claim,  it  may 
hope  yet  to  save  something  Oriental  from 
ruthless  destruction.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Anglo-Saxon  interest,  too,  this 
union  is  most  significant.  So  long  as 
China  and  Japan  were  misconceived  to 
be  enemies,  there  was  small  chance  to 
do  aught  but  thunder  from  battle  ships. 
But  now  the  Japanese  alliance  means 
Chinese  friendship  also,  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  thereto.  The  fruit 
hangs  ripe,  ready  to  drop  into  our  hands, 
if  we  have  the  “nerve”  to  seize  it.  One 
joint  word  from  England  and  America 
can  wipe  out  the  mortal  mistake  of  Kiao- 
Chau  and  Port  Arthur  by  a forceful  res- 
titution of  these  and  other  booty  to  China. 
Doubtless  it  would  mean  a thorough  re- 
organization of  China’s  government  and 
defences  under  Anglo-Saxon  and  Japan- 
ese supervision ; but  who  could  wish  for 
a more  generous  opportunity  for  supreme 
influence  in  the  greatest  cause  of  history? 

As  for  the  second  phase  of  the  fusion, 
the  industrial,  the  outlook  is  still  more 
dazzling.  Do  what  it  will,  the  Orien- 
tal alliance  cannot  supply  the  needed 
capital,  nor  can  it  afford  to  mortgage  its 
future  to  a diplomatic  enemy.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  very  thing  the 
West  fights  for  is  markets,  how  futile  to 
exploit  barren  continents  when  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  but  waits  a magic  word 
to  produce  splendors  of  which  Rome  nev- 
er dreamed ! Wealth  is  the  key  to  world 
control ; and  while  England  looks  sleepily 
for  an  indefinite  continuation  of  Chinese 
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trade  as  a “fair”  item  in  her  teeming 
ledgers,  Russia  grabs  for  that  golden  key 
where  it  is  really  hidden — in  the  capital- 
ization of  Chinese  industry.  Let  not 
timid  English  and  American  monopolists 
shrink  from  the  prospect  of  rivalry  in 
Chinese  manufactures.  Whether  we  like 
them  or  not,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
suppressing  them.  The  sole  problem  is 
whether  the  Russian  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
shall  own  them.  The  fact  to  face  is  that, 
in  China's  resources  of  raw  materials,  me- 
tal ic  wealth,  fuel,  water  transportation, 
and  a solid  averdupois  in  labor  that  over- 
weights the  combined  world,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  will  be  out- 
classed. Would  Manchester  and  Phila- 
delphia rather  brave  Russian  competition 
than  control  with  their  own  capital  that 
imperial  realm  to  be  had  for  the  asking? 
If  so,  the  Anglo-Saxon  deserves  to  pass 
from  the  world,  as  he  will.  But  if  we  do 
not  realize  the  imminence  of  the  crisis 
too  late,  there  is  hope.  With  his  superb 
business  methods,  joined  to  Japanese  apti- 
tude, before  the  end  of  the  next  century 
Shanghai  should  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  globe,  with  a commerce  rivalling 
New  York’s  and  London’s.  For  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  four  hundred  mill- 
ions, with  standards  raised  by  their  own 
energies,  implies  an  industrial  demand 
barely  conceivable.  We  must  be  imbe- 
ciles if  there  remain  not  room  for  our 
own  energies  at  both  ends  of  the  trade. 
If  America  reject  this  opportunity,  she 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  erect  a 
barrier  of  tariffs  and  navies  so  enormous 
as  to  render  her  an  industrial  island  of 
the  type  of  mediaeval  Japan. 

The  situation  is  a new  one,  unlike  that 
of  India,  Siam,  Java,  and  Central  Africa 
in  this  important  respect— that  the  lati- 
tude of  China  allows  permanent  Euro- 
pean residence.  England  has  sacrificed 
her  generations  to  control  the  former  re- 
gions, where  there  can  be  no  true  fusion 
of  blood  or  personal  influence.  The  hand- 
ful of  bleaching  foreigners  always  re- 
mains exotic,  whose  stock  must  be  per- 
petually recruited.  But  in  China  and 
Japan  nothing  can  prevent  us  from  com- 
ing to  inhabit  the  soil,  and  mixing  our 
lives  and  our  thoughts  with  its  destiny. 
As  saviors,  organizers,  and  fellow-labor- 
ers wTe  shall  be  welcomed  with  every 
privilege.  Not  only  our  capital,  but  our- 
selves bodily — our  families,  our  homes, 
our  ideals — shall  be  transplanted  freely 


to  those  genial  climes.  Already  Japan, 
under  the  new  treaties,  is  becoming  a 
residence-garden  for  the  world’s  leisure. 
China,  with  coming  conditions,  shall  be 
the  workshop  for  its  energies. 

In  this  fact  lies  a guarantee  for  the 
third  and  most  important  phase  of  the  fu- 
sion—that  of  true  civilization,  its  culture. 
If  war  and  markets  were  not  culture's 
pioneers,  they  would  offer  us  but  a shal- 
low ambition.  We  must  refuse  to  be 
dazzled.  If  we  aim  only  at  a stupendous 
glut  of  luxury,  the  empire  we  build  will 
be  but  short-lived,  rotting  of  its  own  dou- 
ble abuses.  It  is  only  the  conservation 
and  expansion  of  the  world’s  choicest 
ideals  that  can  justify  and  save  it.  All, 
of  any  source,  that  can  thrill,  free,  and 
beautify  human  aspiration  must  be  nur- 
tured by  its  conscientious  teaching.  It 
is  how  types  of  manhood  will  fuse  that 
challenges  our  anxiety.  If  co- living 
strengthen  not  the  twofold  morality,  it 
will  be  a failure.  Here  also  is  infinite 
fuel  to  rekindle  the  world’s  imagination. 

Would  some  challenge  this  claim  that 
the  East  has  aught  to  offer,  out  of  her 
soul,  worthy  of  our  acceptance?  I rest 
my  final  plea  for  fusion  upon  its  asser- 
tion. Apart  from  war  and  trade,  West- 
ern methods  halt  unsatisfied.  For  thirty 
years  we  have  created  very  little,  but 
asked  many  questions.  An  age  of  scepti- 
cism is  like  a fallow  year  for  soil.  In 
this  union  with  the  East,  if  ever,  shall 
our  questions  be  answered.  I claim  that 
the  Chinese  intellect  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
equal  of  our  own,  defective  in  places, 
doubtless,  as  perhaps  is  ours,  but  capable, 
with  our  help,  to  bear  the  strain  of  equal 
responsibility.  We  shall  find  that  it  has 
won  some  advance  stations  in  fields  where 
our  experience  is  yet  raw.  We  shall  re- 
gain in  this  East  magnificent  enthusiasm 
long  grown  cold,  living  ideals  that  shall 
lend  wings  to  our  own.  There  is  hardly 
a mooted  topic  — art,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, morals,  manners,  family  organiza- 
tion—that  shall  not  find  its  parallax  of 
computation  wonderfully  enlarged.  We 
shall  gain  power  for  wider  application  of 
our  own  most  sacred  convictions,  for  we 
shall  loosen  the  universal  in  our  own  ex- 
periences from  its  accidental  accretions. 

This  prophecy,  which  is  based  upon  a 
lifetime  of  first-hand  study,  might  be  en- 
larged upon,  but  here  I have  space  for 
only  one  summary  assertion  of  mutual 
benefit.  If  we  compare  the  two  civiliza- 
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tions  in  their  best  types,  we  shall  find  that, 
while  the  strength  of  the  Western  has 
tended  to  lie  in  a knowledge  of  means , 
the  strength  of  the  Eastern  has  tended  to 
lie  in  a knowledge  of  ends.  This  division 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  values.  If  there  be 
anywhere  in  human  reach  such  absolute 
values  as  ends,  the  value  of  the  longest 
and  strongest  chain  of  means  is  but  rela- 
tive— a reflection  of  the  former.  To  mis-' 
take  the  means  themselves  for  ends  is  to 
imprison  a giant  in  the  toils  of  his  tread- 
mill. It  is  the  defect  of  our  political 
economy  that  it  looks  little  beyond  accu- 
mulation. Few  of  our  millionaires  have 
the  least  conception  how  worthily  to  spend 
the  enormous  powers  they  control.  This 
is  one  danger  of  our  culture— that  it  tends 
to  deify  forces.  If  it  assumes  an  end  at 
all,  it  is  but  the  vague  outcome  of  an  in- 
finite series;  it  allows  us  to  cultivate  no 
garden-patches  in  our  desert  of  mortal  ef- 
fort. This  is  the  Puritan  extreme.  The 
other  danger  is  our  tendency  to*  react 
toward  personal  pleasure  as  an  end — our 
sole  relief  from  the  chain  of  nature's 
means.  This  is  the  Epicurean  extreme. 
Between  the  two  a large,  dark,  almost  in- 
visible, region  lies,  which  holds  concealed 
the  great  wealth  of  normal  human  ends 
—not  a mere  attenuated  faith,  nor  a post- 
poned heaven,  but  a rational  measure 
of  absolute  fruitage  here  and  now,  while 
the  stem  still  grows  with  the  working  sea- 
sons. Who  has  yet  explored  this  noblest 
science  of  ends?  Western  consciousness 
almost  ignores  it;  but  to  this  it  will  be 
found  that  the  East  has  some  of  its  most 
precious  discoveries  to  contribute. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
the  fusion  of  East  and  West  as  indeed 
a sacred  issue  for  which  Time  has  waited. 
Each  was  doomed  to  failure  in  its  isola- 
tion. Means  without  ends  are  blind; 
ends  without  means  paralyzed.  But  each 
has  the  privilege  to  supply  what  the  other 
lacks.  The  union  of  means  and  ends 
must  vitalize  every  seed  that  man  has 
sown.  In  this  light  the  wrecks  of  history 
become  prophecies.  The  aims  that  with- 
ered and  the  forces  that  rotted  were  not 
waste,  but  a proof  of  their  mutual  need. 
The  races  that  shall  realize  the  ideal  and 
idealize  the  real  shall  be  the  culmination 
of  humanity.  On  the  Eastern  side  per- 
haps the  worthiest  candidate  is  the  Chi- 
nese, for  they  alone  are  both  idealists  and 
practical.  Their  chief  defect  is  that  their 
practice  needs  to  be  instructed  and  led  by 


ours.  But,  on  the  Western  side,  who  is 
worthy  to  lead  this  world's  final  crusade? 

We  cannot  trust  France,  Germany,  or 
Russia  to  be  true  to  the  issue;  they  are 
constitutionally  incapable.  Of  all  races 
the  French  have,  perhaps,  the  least  sym- 
pathy with  others.  The  dominance  of 
their  type  in  Cairo  and  Anam  but  stim- 
ulates the  worst  of  native  vices.  The 
others  are  equally  committed  to  a policy 
of  destruction.  If  wealth  itself  were  an 
end,  it  might  be  as  well  for  them  as  for  us 
to  pamper  themselves  with  its  nauseating 
excess.  But  could  they,  if  they  would, 
do  more,  live  more,  yearn  more,  learn 
more,  restraip  more,  than  we?  Either 
one  of  us  can  cast  cannon  or  manage  an 
oil  trust.  But  who  has  preserved  alive 
rich  germs  of  individual  character  and 
free  social  institutions?  Who  is  most 
tolerant,  most  humanitarian  in  his  con- 
servatism? Not  Germany.  There  is  a 
servility  of  tradition,  a formalism  in  her 
spirit,  a mechanical  quality  in  her  very 
intellect  that  unfit  her  for  the  charge. 
As  for  Russia,  I do  not  know  any  guar- 
antee of  manhood  in  her  local  institu- 
tions, any  generous  aspiration  in  her  per- 
sonal, family,  and  social  consciousness. 

If  it  be,  then,  that  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  let  us 
accept  it  in  fear,  prayer,  and  resolution. 
It  alone  can  conceive  of  a fine  balance 
between  society  and  the  individual,  of  a 
universal  federation  and  arbitration,  that 
shall  sound  the  victory  over  war. 

And  now,  a last  word  to  Americans. 
We  have  awaked;  let  us  awake  enough! 
But  last  night  we  were  narrow  as  Tudor 
feudatories,  content  with  our  local  issues, 
our  private  curse  of  slavery,  intent  to 
erect  a little  island  of  silver  coinage.  How 
could  we  unify  our  scattered  aims  with 
no  centrality  of  focus  on  the  needs  of  a 
common  humanity?  This  morning  we 
have  waked  to  find  ourselves  citizens  of 
a new  world,  full  of  Drakes,  and  Sydneys, 
and  Philips,  and  Armadas;  rich  iu  im- 
measurable colonies,  investments,  ad  vent- 
ures; of  an  unlimited  mind-expansion; 
of  a race-sympathy  new  in  human  an- 
nals. Columbus  and  his  discovery  are 
but  a four-century-old  stepping-stone  to 
it;  for  we  were  obstacles  in  his  western 
path  that  had  to  be  first  mastered.  To- 
day we  enter  literally  into  his  dream, 
and  carry  the  Aryan  banner  of  his  cara- 
vels where  he  aimed  to  plant  it— on  the 
heights  of  an  awakened  East. 
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THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  “ WINSLOW.” 

BY  LIEUTENANT  ERNEST  E.  MEAD,  U.S.K.C.S.,  NAVIGATING  OFFICER  OF  THE  “HUDSON" 


THE  engagement  between  the  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  Spanish  guu boats 
off  Cardenas,  May  11,  1898,  in  no  way 
quickened  or  retarded  the  natural  out- 
come of  hostilities;  but  to  us  it  was  the 
most  sanguine  naval  action  of  the  war, 
and  it  showed  one  phase  of  that  reck- 
less daring  and  cool  effrontery  displayed 
by  American  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  town  of  Cardenas  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  very  shallow  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Access  to  the  bay  from  the  north 
is  obtained  by  a number  of  shallow  and 
tortuous  channels  between  the  keys  which 
form  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  across  the  bay  from 
north  to  south.  Four  miles  north  of  the 
main  channel,  Piedras  and  Mono  keys 
form  a partly  sheltered  anchorage,  which 
we  occupied  during  the  day. 

In  the  shallow  waters  inside  the  inner 
keys,  safe  from  our  heavy- draught  ves- 
sels, the  Spanish  gunboats  kept  up  an 
activity  at  once  a threat  and  a challenge 
to  the  blockaders.  Two  or  three  times  a 
day  one  or  more  of  them  would  stand 
boldly  out  from  the  shallows  until  almost 
in  range,  and,  after  a long  circle  of  inspec- 
tion, steam  slowly  back  to  their  shelter. 

American  blood  could  not  stand  such 
insulting  actions,  so  one  morning  the 
torpedo-boat  Foote  made  a dash  at  them, 
only  to  find  that  these  Spaniards  shot 
better  than  the  average,  and  that  three  or 
four  to  one  was  too  great  odds.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  await  the  arrival 
of  some  of  our  light-draught  gunboats. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  11  the 
Machias  and  Hudson , cruising  off  the 
keys,  made  out  a strange  smoke,  to  which 
they  gave  chase.  The  stranger  was  found 
to  be  the  gunboat  Wilmington.  The  Ma- 
chias, which  was  commanded  by  the  sen- 
ior officer  of  those  present,  hoisting  the 
signal,  “Follow  the  motions  of  this  ves- 
sel,” led  the  way  in,  by  the  outer  anchor- 
age, to  an  anchorage  close  up  to  Diana 
Key.  Here,  shortly  before  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Machias  and  Wil- 
mington anchored,  and,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  main  ship-channel  was  mined, 
the  Hudson  was  sent  to  explore  a partly 
obstructed  passage  to  the  eastward  of  Di- 


ana Key.  For  over  an  hour  the  Hudson 
quartered  the  ground,  sounding  out  a tor- 
tuous and  almost  impracticable  channel. 

On  her  return  to  the  squadron,  which 
had  meanwhile  been  augmented  by  the 
torpedo  boat  Winslow,  the  Hudson  was 
directed  to  accompany  the  Winslow  and 
take  soundings  in  Surjidero  Pass,  while 
the  Wilmington  shifted  her  anchorage 
somewhat  to  the  eastward  to  cover  oper- 
ations. After  a rapid  survey  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  Cuban  pilot,  who  was  at  this  time 
on  the  Winslow  directing  operations,  de- 
cided that  this  was  the  best  entrance. 

On  the  strength  of  this  report,  the 
Wilmington , after  the  Cuban  pilot  had 
been  transferred  to  her,  weighed  anchor. 
Shortly  before  noon  the  American  squad- 
ron, consisting  of  the  Wilmington,  Wins- 
low, and  Hudson,  steamed  into  Cardenas 
Bay  in  search  of  the  Spanish  gunboats. 

Preceded  by  the  smaller  vessels,  the 
Wilmington  picked  her  way  slowly 
through  the  channel  into  the  bay.  Here 
she  took  the  lead,  and,  with  the  Hudson 
on  her  starboard  and  the  Winslow  on  her 
port  quarter,  well  clear  of  her  guns,  pro- 
ceeded toward  Cardenas. 

The  day  was  of  the  lifeless  kind,  when 
the  water  looks  malarious  in  its  sleek  still- 
ness, and  the  air,  in  its  quiet  thickness, 
refuses  to  be  seen  through,  even  when 
attacked  with  the  best  of  glasses.  When 
about  half-way  across  the  bay,  the  Hud- 
son was  ordered  to  skirt  the  then  invisible 
western  shore,  and  attack  and  destroy, 
capture  or  drive  in,  any  gunboats  which 
might  be  hidden  close  under  the  land. 

We  were  but  fairly  started  when  the 
sound  of  guns  to  the  north  caused  our 
hearts  to  give  a wild  throb  of  joy.  We 
took  it  to  mean  that  an  attempt  to  escape 
had  been  foiled  by  the  Machias,  and  that 
on  being  driven  back  the  enemy  must 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Hudson . What 
we  heard  was  in  reality  the  Machias 
shelling  Diana  Key  previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  party  which  raised  the  first 
American  flag  over  Cuban  soil.  Proceed- 
ing at  full  speed  on  our  way  across  the 
bay,  the  Hudson  soon  passed  the  buoys 
of  the  main  ship  channel;  and  then,  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  expected  gunboats  in 
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retreat,  we  turned  and  followed  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  the  shore  toward  the  town. 
The  officers  searched,  with  their  glasses, 
every  little  bay  and  creek  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a concealed  gunboat.  This  profit- 
less search  was  soon  finished,  and  glasses 
aud  vessel  were  turned  toward  Cardenas, 
which  the  Wilmington , followed  closely 
by  the  Winslow , was  rapidly  nearing. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  matched  that  of  the  sea 
and  sky  for  haziness,  laziness,  and  absolute 
quiet.  Three  or  four  good  sized  stone 
wharves,  covered  with  well-built  store- 
houses, and  a dozen  wooden  wharves,  com- 
pleted the  water-front.  Back  of  this,  tow- 
ard the  hills,  extended  the  town,  very 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a rectangle,  and 
with  sharply  defined  limits.  To  the  west- 
ward, from  the  mangroves  at  the  water’s 
edge  to  the  foot-hills,  was  a tangle  of  cane- 
brake.  More  elevated  and  less  thickly 
wooded  country,  thinly  dotted  with  coun- 
try houses,  bounded  the  eastern  side  of 
the  town;  and  on  an  elevation  near  the 
shore,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town,  was  the  large,  strongly  built  struc- 
ture supposed  to  be  the  barracks.  The 
wharves  at  the  western  end  of  the  water- 
front wTere  almost  hidden  by  a cloud  of 
little  fishing-smacks  and  coasting-schoon- 
ers, moored  two  and  three  tiers  deep. 

Prominent  among  them  was  a beauti- 
ful little  white  steamer,  which  caused  us 
to  puff  with  premature  pride  at  the  vision 
of  towing  her  into  Key  West.  More  than 
a mile  off  the  western  end  of  the  town, 
where  the  water  was  deep  enough,  were 
anchored  two  square-rigged  vessels,  show- 
ing no  colors,  and  without  a soul  on 
board.  Toward  these  the  Wilmington 
was  heading.  Moving  so  slowly  as  to 
make  scarcely  a ripple,  she  steamed  down 
close  to  them,  and  then  changing  her 
course  to  the  eastward,  ranged  along  par- 
allel to  the  shore,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  it.  As  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
resistance,  the  Winslow  closed  in  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats from  their  hiding-places  and  in- 
ducing them  to  give  battle  in  the  open. 
Bravely  she  glided  in,  feeling  her  way  as 
the  water  rapidly  shoaled,  until  little'more 
than  half  a mile  from  the  wharves. 

Then,  from  behind  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  piers,  came  a flash,  followed  by  a faint 
puff  of  vapor,  and  a shell  screamed  past 
her.  Before  the  Winslow  could  turn, 
from  three  or  four  other  places  came  the 


smokeless  flash,  and  again,  and  with  great- 
er precision,  the  destructive  projectiles. 

The  Hudson  was  making  her  best  speed 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  and  had  still  about 
four  miles  to  go  when  those  on  board  saw 
the  flashes  of  the  guns  on  shore.  Before 
the  report  of  the  first  gun  had  reached  us, 
the  Wilmington  belched  forth  a sheet  of 
flame.  The  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from 
it  proclaimed  that  the  fight  had  begun. 

Following  at  full  speed,  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  wake  of  the  other  vessels, 
the  Hudson , about  ten  minutes  after  the 
Wilmington  opened  fire,  passed  between 
the  two  sailing-vessels  anchored  off  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  and  being  then 
in  range,  opened  fire  with  her  bow  gun. 
The  dense  smoke  around  the  flag-ship 
made  it  impossible  to  read  the  signals,  so 
the  Hudson  hauled  up  more  to  the  east- 
ward, thus  bringing  her  after- gun  also 
to  bear,  and  ran  down  to  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Wilmington . Receiving 
orders  to  go  in  closer,  we  rounded  the 
bow  of  the  Wilmington , and  moving  in 
to  about  three  thousand  yards  of  the 
shore,  turned  to  the  westward,  keeping 
up  a constant  fire  on  the  largest  wharf. 

The  smoke  from  our  guns  was  so  thick 
that  the  shore  was  often  hidden,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  inshore,  and  some- 
what to  the  east,  an  occasional  glimpse 
was  caught  of  the  gallant  little  Winslow 
banging  away  with  her  1-pounders. 

Except  for  the  flashes  on  shore,  those 
on  the  Hudson  would  not  have  known 
there  was  an  enemy.  I do  not  think  a 
shot  was  fired  at  us  during  the  first  twen- 
ty minutes  of  the  action,  and  the  noise 
of  our  guns  dominated  all  other  sounds. 
It  was  well  indeed  for  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats that  they  had  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  solid  wharves  behind  which  they 
were  concealed,  for  in  the  open  they 
could  not  have  lived  five  minutes  in  the 
face  of  the  Wilmington's  terrific  fire. 

With  the  intention  of  escaping  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  that  were  drifting  from  the  Wil- 
mington toward  the  shore,  the  Hudson 
now  went  well  down  to  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  and  there  manoeuvred  so  as 
to  keep  both  guns  bearing.  The  sharp 
cracking  explosion  of  the  6-pounders  put 
an  edge  to  the  roar  of  the  heavier  guns, 
sounding  often  as  one  report.  Each  con- 
cussion of  our  little  guns  shook  the  Hud- 
son from  stem  to  stern,  while  to  those 
serving  them  it  was  like  a box  on  the  ears. 
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Though  over  a few  leagues  of  upland  grass! 
Why  hast  Thou  laid  on  me  magic  of  pain, 
God  unrevealed?  Was  I drawn  from  sleep, 
Man’s  duty,  body’s  health,  to  be  mere  wind, 
Wind  undirected  over  fallow  wastes? 

What  woulilst  Thou  ask  of  me,  no  sword  of 
Thine, 

No  aik  of  service?  Yet  aware  of  Thee 
I am,  and  shall  be.  All  my  thought,  out- 
spread, 

Is  open  unto  Thee:  a lonely  bench 
Where  the  wide  sobbing  surf  ebbs  every- 
where. 

And,  hard  upon  each  moon-encolored  wave, 
Flutters  the  wavy  line  of  drying  sand 
Back  to  the  verge:  the  white  line,  shadow- 
quick. 

Thrilling  there  in  the  dark:  an  earthen  gleam, 
Vain  huntress  of  the  sea.  Suffer  me  now 
To  follow  and  attain  Thee,  fugitive, 

And  be  my  rest,  who  hast,  ray  whole  life 
long. 

Been  mine  unrest:  implored,  immortal  Love! 
A Child  enters , with  a reed , wearing  a wreath 
of  thorns  in  his  hair. 

The  Child.  Soldier,  pipe  up  for  mo,  a herd* 
lioy,  glad 

Because  his  flocks  are  folded. 

Didymus , Ah,  not  I! 

My  star  is  withered;  I am  man  no  more. 
Sigh  after  sigh  the  builder  Grief  takes  up, 
To  heighten  over  me  her  gradual  arch. 

The  Child.  An  arch  of  entrauce  to  a gener- 
ous garden. 

Where  spirits  aud  the  moonlit  waters  are. 
Take  comfort! 

Didymus.  Thou  . art  a strange  child, 
me  thinks, 

To  say  that  too  wise  word. 

The  Child.  Remember,  then, 

•Twas  breathed  to  thee  at  Alexandria, 

In  early  dying  April’s  golden  air. 

Didymus.  Do  I lie  here,  who  deemed  my- 
self afar? 

I had  forgot;  I am  foolish,  lost,  bewildered. 
Tht r Child.  O mine  elect:  be  patient!  . . . . 
Listen  now. 

There  is  an  evening  anthem  in  my  reed; 
"And  while  the  laurels  sparkle,  and  sunlit, 
The  mother-swallow  dips  into  her  cave, 

And  doves  move  close  along  their  bridal 
bough, 

Murmuring  sorrow.  I will  play  to  thee. 
Didymus.  I thank  thee,  boy,  for  I may  fall 
asleep. 


The  Child.  Rather  shalt  wake,  and  from 
thy  doubt  be  born  ! 

Lean  so,  against  my  knee. 

[The  Child  plays  a long  time. 
O Didymus, 

With  thy  shut  eye9,  thy  youth  undedicatc. 
Tell  me  the  name  of  this  new  pastoral. 
Didymus  (asleep).  He  said:  “My  yoke  is 
sweet.  My  burden  light.” 

O light,  O sweet,  perchance,  as  it  was  said! 
The  Child.  True  heart ! The  hour  rounds 
up;  thy  wine-press  waits; 

And  so  this  music  fades:  the  silver  tones 
Thin  out,  and  faintly  drip  delight,  and  cease. 
No  willing  man  nor  bird  hears  how.  Good- 
night, 

0 soon-mnde-perfect! 

II. 

Night.  The  same  fields.  Didymus  wakes,  alone . 

Didymus.  It  is  black,  and  chill. 

My  little  piper’s  gone.  . . How  I have  dreamed, 
How  I have  dreamed!  Lord,  gather  quietly 
All  wild  hearts  like  mine  own  into  Thy 
hand. 

Yet  on  the  look  of  these  fresh-kindled  stars 

1 feed,  as  il  their  bright  benignant  lips 
Betimes  had  kissed  the  fever  out  of  me, 

And  I were  given  their  seat  in  warless  air, 
Their  naked  majesty,  their  poignant  calm. 
Not  less  remote  my  spirit,  not  less  free, 

After  this  unimaginable  sleep; 

Having  changed  place,  indeed,  poor  moth 
that  was! 

With  vast  abiding  things:  for  now  are  cast 
Old  bonds,  old  ardors,  expectation,  ease, 

Glory  and  death,  beloved  land  and  sea. 

Even  as  walled  frost,  that  feels  the  solar 
ray. 

Curls  up,  impermanent,  and  reels  far  down 
In  long  blue  films,  elfin,  processional. 

While  the  buiit  stones  fall  to  their  first 
grave  hue, 

De-silvered:  so  the  awful  powers  of  earth 
Exhale  from  me  who  stand  the  same;  for 
these 

Are  vain,  these  are  phantasmal,  hut  not  I. 

At  last  I know  myself,  and  know  my  need 
As  simply  as  a young  child  might,  who 
cries 

For  honey  from  his  father's  liberal  hive. 

I will  go  down  at  dawn;  I will  seek  out 
The  Christian  bishop,  who  shall  lift  me  up, 
A soul  baptized.  Some  lant horn  is  beyond, 
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“And  thy  condition?”  Whereto  she  replied: 
“Christ’s.”  Very  patiently  lie  asked: 

44 Art  bond  or  free?”  as  runs  the  rote  of  law. 
She  smiled  in  answering  “Free;  made  free 
by  Christ; 

Else,  of  free  parents  honorably  born. 

Iihoxis  and  Herals,  who  both  are  dead.” 

“ Then  why  unmarried  ?”  44  For  Christ’s 

sake,”  she  said, 

For  none  could  quench  that  hectic  “Christ” 
in  her, 

Poor  fool  ! Then  spake  Eustralius  Proculus  : 
“Our  code  imperial  deals  with  virgins  thus. 
Either  unto  the  gods  these  sacrifice, 

Or  in  au  infamous  place  shall  be  exposed. 
Come:  one  small  grain  within  the  brazier 
dropped, 

And  thou  dost  forfeit  all  pollution  so, 

Nor  lose  thy  burial-rites.”  She,  blanching  not. 
Looked  up.  44  Thou  art  not  ignorant,  nor  I, 
How  man’s  co-operale  or  revolted  will 
Doth  color,  in  the  councils  of  high  Heaven, 
Both  what,  we  do  and  suffer.  Violence, 
Though  sent  to  seek  my  soul,  shall  by  her  gate 
Sit  pilgrim-meek.  Christ  keeps  His  citadel.” 
The  prefect  bent  again,  compassionate: 

“O  girl!  rememherest  not  thy  sires  august? 
Pity  thy  beauty,  heirloom  of  their  bouse, 

And  precious  most  in  thee.  Choose  to  obey; 
Since  even  thee  my  duty  cannot  spare.” 

But  she:  “The  nail-pierced  Hands  that  have 
my  vow, 

Defend  it.”  44  Save  thyself,”  lie  cried,  44  and 
trust 

No  crucified  ghost.  From  foul  disgrace 
Snatch  thine  own  youth.”  And  she:  “Be- 
hold, I do. 

Christ  is  my  source  of  honor,  and  mine  cud: 
Christ  shall  be  my  preserver.”  Next  I heard: 
“Buffet  her  twice.”  Then:  44  Wilt  thou  sac- 
rifice?” 

My  Theodora  of  the  reddened  cheek 
Seemed  absent  from  the  body  for  a space, 
Before  she  uttered:  44  No.”  “Child,  I am 
grieved 

For  such  affront,  which  all  our  city  sees. 
Thy  quality  invites  another  usage, 

Wert  thou  not  crazed.”  He  paused,  being 
full  of  ruth; 

But  self-relentless,  she  in  that  same  pause 
Brake  forth:  “O  my  one  Wisdom,  O my 
Joy!” 

And  last.  Eustralius  Proculus  rose  up: 

‘•The  edict!  Let  it  work.  I dally  not, 

For  loyal  and  immovable  regard 


Unto  my  Emperor.”  4 4 Bid  me  stand  as  true,” 
She  murmured,  “in  allegiance  to  a Power 
Before  whom  sceptred  Diocletian  shines 
Brief  as  this  puffing  coal.”  “Ai,  blasphemy!” 
The  vast  crowd  thundered.  So  they  led  her 
down, 

Into  a three  days’  torture  in  the  prison; 

And  to  the  draped  tribunal,  all  unchanged. 
This  eve  she  came.  Said  I,  indeed,  unchanged? 
Her  spirit  and  speech  were  that;  her  body 
swayed 

Hither  and  thither:  a candle  in  a draught. 
Some  scrupled  naught  to  praise  such  blithe 
disdain, 

Immaculate,  illumined  ; who  e’er  knew 
Disdain  could  wear  a look  so  like  to  Love’s? 
And  thrice  Eustratius  Proculus  read  out 
Sentence,  whereby  the  virgin  Theodora. 

A Christian  obdurate  and  impious, 

Must  die  indeed,  but  first  must  be  immured 
Until  the  day  break,  in  the  house  of  shame. 
He  ended.  “May  thy  God  for  ihee  achieve 
The  best  He  can  1”  She  added:  “Aye,  lie 
will. 

As  Daniel  from  the  lions;  from  the  deeps 
Jonah;  from  furnace  - heats  the  unbought 
three ; 

Peter  from  dungeon  chains;  as  yesterday 
Our  Agnes  from  the  Roman  ignominy, — 
Shall  I be  rescued : He  is  faithful  yet.” 
Softly  she  prayed:  “Lord,  Lord!  deliver 
straight 

Thy  bounden  servant,  overshadowing 
Thine  own,  in  dread  mid-battle,  with  Thy 
wing. 

Out  of  Thy  mercy,  let  them  harm  me  not: 
By  Thy  most  bitter  Passiou  borne  for  man, 

0 fount  of  chastity,  O fortitude 

Of  all  Thy  saints,  Jesu!  remember  me." 

Thus,  in  that  voice  which  1 shall  hear  no 
more. 

1 turned  away,  dragging  my  leaden  limbs 
Hillward,  and  homeward. 

Didymus.  And  these  shouts,  these  shouts, 
Incessant,  brutal,  terrible,  they  mean — 

C rat  if  las.  That  now  the  lictors  drive  her 
forth ; they  mean 

Quick  menace  to  a never-soiled  blossom 
Of  Hellas  come,  and  her  heroic  seed. 

Ah,  well:  she  will  recant;  she  must  recant. 
My  young  hound  bays  her  welcome.  Enter, 
sir. — 

What ! Gone  ? An  armored  man  swooped 
like  a hawk 

Down  the  sheer  ledges  to  the  city’s  core? 
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Child,  I am  here  to  help  thee:  Didymus, 

A Cappadocian. 

Theodora.  Heaven  be  thanked,  and  thou, 
For  I believe  thee!  Cappadocia: 

Was  it  not  there  the  blessed  Dorothy 
Brought  apples  to  her  lover,  after  death, 

In  token  of  the  riches  of  that  orchard 
Where  Christ  \valk9  with  His  own?  Let  us 
go  thither. 

Didymus.  Ah,  muse  no  more. 

Theodora.  The  Lord  abide  with  thee ! 

Didymus . Though  unto  me  thy  voice  be 
like  the  foam 

Upon  a wave  of  quiet,  thy  delay 
Dearer  than  wine  of  roses,  rouse  thee:  haste! 
How  else  can  I the  pact  maintain  with  Him 
Who  bade  me  loose  thee  from  the  snare? 
Come  nigh  * 

Doff  thine  apparel;  put  mine  armor  on. 
Think  but  of  flight  and  safety. 

Theodora.  Wingdd  one, 

Best  brother,  brighter  than  a star,  and 
stronger, 

Uphold  me! 

Didymus.  Bind  thy  locks.  Alas,  I am 
No  angel  sent  of  Christ,  nor  yet  a Christian. 
Theodora.  Why  dwell  in  lowland  shadow? 
Thou,  ere  long, 

Must  drink  of  grace  divine  the  deathless  light. 
On,  happy  soul:  for  there  are  hills  to  climb. 
E’en  Calvary  hill. 

Didymus.  Art  thou  not  vested  yet? 

The  minutes  seethe  and  rush.  Oh,  had  I time, 
I’d  tell  thee  of  my  pangs:  how  it  has  been 
From  march  to  march  *vith  me ; how  vehe- 
mently 

The  sluices  brake  in  this  tormented  heart, 

To  night,  ten  lives  ago;  how  on  yon  heights 
A boy.  (not  sweeter  Hyacinthus  was,) 

Having  a pensive  garland  of  green  thorns 
Intrailed  among  his  auburn  curls,  came  by, 
And  with  his  new-cut  reed,  and  myrrhy  lip, 
Entranced  me  into  slumber;  how  I saw 
Thy  foster-father,  and  walked  on  with  him, 
And  heard  thy  sacred  story : thence  I sprang 
Into  this  hell,  where  I for  thee  shall  answer. 
And  do  thou  plead  with  Christ,  for  me  Ilis 
thrall. 

Theodora.  The  thong:  pray  knot  it!  Gen- 
tle Didymus, 

Here  is  my  robe : the  stuff  is  torn ; the  stains 
Began  ’ncatli  sharpened  spikes,  the  hooks, 
the  rack. 

Didymus.  I kiss  each  dear  and  venerable 
stain, 
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And  lay  the  reuded  linen  over  me: 

Would  I were  worthier! 

Theodora.  Cratidas  the  fond 

Has  somehow  faded  from  me,  and  our  roof 
Among  the  date-palms,  and  my  dial  old 
Set  in  the  myrtle  plot  that  takes  the  sun. 
But  thou  art  close  and  real:  thou  hast  seen 
The  Mystical,  the  Virgin-born : his  name 
Ngt  Hyacinthus,  but  Emmanuel. 

(Much  I have  startled  thee,  who  art  so  brave!) 
None  shared  with  me  that  vision  oft  vouch- 
safed. 

It  was  to  Him  I pledged  my  early  troth. 
Towards  whom  I live,  for  whom  I look  to  die; 
Whose  love  was  sovereign  healing  unto  me 
When  late  within  the  torture  cell  I lay. 

His  chosen  other,  kneel  not  thou  to  me! 
There  is  a Hand  that  will  not  let  thine  fall, 
As  mine  doth. 

Didymus.  Sign  me  slowly  with  the  cross. 
Theodora.  So:  on  predestined  brows. 
Didymus  ( after  a pause).  Thy  sandal's  fast, 
The  breastplate  firm  and  fine,  each  joint  in 
place. 

Draw  low  the  visor;  let  the  short  cloak  hang, 
And  stoop  in  issuing  forth  : step  hurriedly, 
As  one  ashamed,  whom  his  loud  sins  pursue. 
Go  now,  secure. 

Theodora.  Thou  shalt  not  hunger  ever  ! 

0 thy  requital:  let  me  live  to  see  it! 
Didymus.  Go,  even  as  I said. 

Theodora.  1 am  so  weak: 

What  if  I cannot? 

Didymus.  Hush : unbar  the  door, 

And  front  the  pack. — My  sister,  my  twin-born, 
Live  thy  sequestered  life  ; and  pray  for  me. 

[Theodora  goes. 

Ah,  gracer  of  our  Roman  mail!  I hear 
No  smallest  rumor  that  her  passage  makes. 
Not  one  least  vicious  snarl  or  jeer  the  more. 

1 dare  to  dream  Thou  hast  accepted  this. 

My  true  task  in  the  world!  By  now,  I think, 
She  leaves  behind  the  fetid  neighborhood; 

A moment  more,  and  her  accustomed  feet 
Will  be  among  the  vineyards  and  the  folds. 
The  little  weary  feet  wounded  for  Thee, 

Do  Thou  sustain!  ....  They  come. 

IV. 

Midnight.  The  city  square  outside.  Didymus 
in  the  arched  doorway  of  the  same  house.  A 
turbulent  crowd  around. 

The  Bailiff.  Give  way,  give  way! 

Order  among  ye,  subjects,  citizens; 
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Order,  I say!  A seaman,  in  this  dark, 

Would  swear  he  heard  the  angry  equinox 
Gorgiug  and  emptying  the  island  caves: 

A swash  of  death,  where  he  had  hoped  for 
haven. 

Whence  the  commotion  that,  from  well-earned 
beds, 

Untimely  drags  your  rulers?  Ibrahim, 

Or  Rufus,  any  of  you  with  unslit  tongue,  a 
Speak ! 

The  Crowd,  See  him  in  the  doorway,  yel- 
low-gowned; 

See  the  young  beauty  in  his  flower!  O Pan! 
The  Bailiff.  Among  these  loud  boors  press 
your  torches  in. 

Back!  Let  the  prefect  pass. 

Eustratius  Proculus  is  borne  into  the  square. 

A Voice.  Now  shall  we  view 

The  snorting  tiger-dam  at  bay,  the  while 
The  cub’s  concealed. 

The  Prefect.  Be  silent!  Clear  with  rods 
The  threshold  of  that  house:  the  accused  alone 
Shall  stand  there.  Hither  and  together  call 
The  trumpeters,  for  I this  cause  arraign 
In  open  air.  [The  trumpets  sound. 

Who  so  disturbs  the  streets? 
What  prince  of  Alexandria's  worst? 

Didymus.  I think 

It  must  be  Christ  Himself,  or  Christ  in  me; 
Since  in  His  quarrel  I stand  ambushed  thus. 
The  Prefect.  His  talk  is  echo. 

The  Bailiff.  Learned  of  lady-love! 

Dull  matter  all : sheep  filing  over  bars, 

One  hobble  without  end. 

A Voice.  Thy  Theodora— 

Didymus.  Revere  that  name:  for  she  is 
Christ’s  alone, 

Not  mine,  not  mine.  Whithersoever  goes 
The  Lamb  in  Heaven,  such  do  follow  Him. 
The  Prefect.  Enough.  With  quick  straight- 
forward words  respond. 

Who  art  thou,  chief  in  this  unseemly  brawl? 
Didymus.  One  new  to  camp  aud  city,  one 
indeed 

No  alien,  but  your  servant  in  the  wars, 
Beneath  the  imperial  eagles  now  three  years-. 
Octavius  Didymus,  centurion. 

The  Prefect.  A Roman,  then.  What  of  thy 
friend,  the  woman. 

Duly  condemned  for  heinous  sacrilege? 

Didymus.  The  innocent  Theodora  is  set  free. 
I never  greeted  her,  nor  saw,  nor  heard, 

Up  to  our  late  accost  in  this  vile  pen. 

A Voice.  How  now,  neighbors?  A joker. 
Another  Voice.  Or  a liar. 


The  Cwwd.  More  like,  a fellow-Christian. 
Didymus.  Why  a Christian? 

The  Prefect.  (If  not  a Christian,  it  rejoiceth 
me, 

Aweary  grown  of  all  the  casuist  breed.) 

I deem  thy  speech  sincere.  The  charge  being 
light, 

The  penalty  shall  therefore,  too,  be  light, 
Since  thou  thyself  of  prior  circumstance 
Wert  plainly  unaware ; and  forasmuch, 

In  thy  regard,  our  judged  idolatress 
Was  one  with  auy  whimsied  wench,  cajoling 
A frolic  heart  to  let  her  out  o’  doors. 
Didymus.  Let  us  not  fail  in  truth : I knew 
all  this, 

Who  sped  her  from  the  maw  of  wicked- 
ness. 

My  soul’s  defiance  glowed  in  all  I wrought. 
A Voice,  By  Pompey’s  certain  pillar,  he’s  a 
Christian! 

The  prancing  gesture,  see:  the  eye  upcast, 
The  bosom  all  in  a white  wrath,  and  yet 
Bridled  and  bitted:  that’s  their  duplex  way. 

7 he  Prefect.  I hesitate. 

The  Crowd.  Eustratius  Proculus. 

We  take  him  for  a Christian! 

The  P)'efect.  Prisoner, 

Attend,  and  ease  our  cares.  Obediently 
Unto  the  known  gods  wilt  thou  sacrifice? 

[Didymus  is  silent. 
Art  thou  a Christian:  nay? 

Didymus.  Tell  me. 

The  Prefect.  Alas, 

Why  loath  to  sacrifice?  Do  thou  but  so, 
Irreverence  to  the  law  shall  oe  condoned, 
And  for  the  brave  adveuture  of  a night, 

No  tax  be  laid. 

Didymus.  I sacrifice  no  more, 

Save  to  the  Liviug:  save  to  Him  who  died, 
And  rose  again. 

The  Bailiff.  Ye  hear. 

A Voice.  A leprous  word! 

The  Prefect.  It  is  a difficult  hour:  I must 
comport 

Myself  within  mine  office,  steadfastly. 

Bring  me  the  writ.  One  act  is  mine  to  do: 
Another  time  for  good  alternatives! 

Though  fain  to  spare,  fain  to  respect  in  thee 
Arms,  broadening  empire,  and  invincible 
Rome, 

I that  would  never,  fighting  civic  harm, 

See  Diocletian  fail,  nor  have  it  said 
Great  Decius  and  Valerian  failed  before, 

Rise  to  the  common  weal,  and  so  bar  out 
Contagion  from  our  loog  inviolate  air. 
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Didymus.  I feel  the  little  lovely  kiss  of  death 
Breathe  at  my  temples,  softer  than  a bride. 
The  Prefect.  Octavius  Didymus,  bound  in 
triple  cords, 

Shall  be  at  sunrise,  on  the  appointed  plain, 
Beheaded.  Gracious  Caesar,  hail!  all  hail! 

TV  Crowd.  Hail,  Caesar  ! 

Didymus.  These  have  made  me  Thine,  O 
Christ! 

The  Prefect.  Reflect:  I can  revoke,  can  miti- 
gate. 

Name  but  thy  young  confederate's  hiding- 
place. 

Didymus.  I know  not,  sir,  where  Theodora  is. 
She  passed;  and  I remain. — Demonic  laughter! 
I would  I had  said  less:  it  saddens  me. 

There  figures  verily,  in  all  this  swarm, 

Not  one  that  will  believe;  not  one  kind  soul 
But  is  so  sodden  with  the  slime  of  life, 

(Life  pagan,  and  without  our  Star,)  that  he 
Must  read  awry,  and  slander  my  fair  deed. 
Ah,  if  they  knew : but  wherefore  should 
they  know? 

Lord,  fold  amid  the  leafage  of  my  heart 
Her  liiied  memory!  I will  strive  no  more; 
But  turn  to  Thee,  away  from  time  and  tears: 
A melting  snowflake  in  Thy  mercy's  sea. 

The  Prefect.  Disperse. 

[ The  trumpets  sound. 
A Voire.  Our  novel  damsel,  fallen  dumb, 
On  the  good  public  fliut  shall  soon  strike  fire; 
An*!  we  may  trap  that  masking  man-at-arms 
Before  a lizard  gets  his  inch  of  sun. 

Ho,  ho!  Away:  lead  on! 

The  Croicd.  Huzza!  huzza! 

V. 

Du  ten.  The  place  of  execution,  xcest  of  the  city, 
Inking  stair  a rd.  1 he  same  crowd , leading 
Didymus. 

A Voire.  A long  inarch  is  well  ended.  How 
fares  he? 

The  Bailiff.  He  thrives  ; I hear  him  mur- 
muring idle  spells. 

Didymus.  Soft  is  the  twilight  breeze,  soaked 
full  of  sea. 

The  veiled  isle  yonder  rears  her  breathing  lamp ; 
And  under  us,  in  hollows  of  the  crags. 

Each  washing  wave  goes  like  a gentle  gong. 
Across  the  hills  there  brims  a lucent  tide, 
Inaudible,  yet  lovelier;  living  gray 
Ridges  the  pulsing  east,  a surf  of  light; 

And  doubling  ever  on  itself,  a glow, 

Now  near,  now  far,  breaks  up  the  crested  sky, 
As  children,  pinkest  in  the  green  sea-garden, 


Play  in  the  earthly  waters,  unafraid, 

And  ruddier  than  all  roses,  race  ashore. 

So  come,  so  come,  gracile  and  glorious, 

0 rose  unborn,  my  Day! 

The  Bailiff.  We’ll  bait  awhile, 

And  shortly  see  our  way  to  honest  work.  . . . 
Listen!  Do  others  follow  us,  or  no? 

It  seemed  our  concourse  emptied  nil  the  town. 
Who  stirs  through  this  dim  weather?  * 

A slave  rushes  in. 

A Slave.  Theodora ! 

They  are  bringing  Theodora  here  to  die. 

The  Crowd.  Victory! 

Didymus.  Lord  my  God,  what  bast  Thou 
wrought? 

1 tremble  with  the  sorrow  and  the  joy. 

The  shouts,  the  trampling  feet,  renew  for  me 
A sacrifice  I thought  to  make  no  more. 

The  Bailiff.  Drag  her  yet  nigher. 

The  Crowd.  She  is  welcome! 

A Woman.  See: 

Her  knees  are  white ; the  gold  hair  brushes 

them; 

The  glimmering  breastplate,  in  the  breaking 
dark, 

Shows  comely. 

A Voice.  Take  it  off ! 

Theodora.  Not  so;  not  yet. 

The  Bailiff.  Then  tell  thine  own  night’s 

tale:  there’s  privilege. 

Theodora.  A simplest  tale.  When  dedicated 
hands 

Gave  me  this  dress,  lest  I should  suffer  wrong, 
The  strong  disguise  gave  courage;  but  I went 
Only  a mile : the  armor  was  too  heavy. 
.Where  blossomed  almonds  shade  the  road  side 
well, 

Did  I fall  down,  aswoon;  I think  I swooned 
For  long;  and  some  late  revellers,  passing  by, 
Found  me,  and  with  a tumult  took  me  hither. 
Fulfil  your  will,  iu  pity : I would  rest. 

The  Bailiff.  Half  of  the  sentence  passed  on 
Didymus 

Is  yet  to  read  : thy  fate  and  his  are  oue. 

Theodora.  On  Didymus?  Most  miserable  I, 
If  he  must  suffer,  being  kind  to  me! 

What  have  ye  done  with  Didymus? 
Didymus.  I am  nigh. 

Voices.  Look : they  have  run  together ! 
Miscreants ! 

Theodora.  O strange  ordaining ! Tell  me  : 
by  what  right 

Art  thou  encountered  on  the  fatal  ground? 
Didymus.  By  right  more  fair  than  thou  canst 
show;  because 
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Not  punished  for  thy  planned  deliverance. 
But  rather  for  the  sacred  Name,  I staud 
Tli us  ready  to  the  headsman.  Aye : give  thanks. 
Yet  thou,  too  rash,  hast  clouded  my  last  >iour. 
Did  I not  guard  thee?  Was  my  prayer  in  vain? 
For  into  horror’s  mouth  thou  hast  returned. 
Theodora.  Nay : chide  not.  Test  their 
changed  intent,  and  mark 
That  in  it  lurks  for  me  no  word  but  ‘Death,’ 
No  word  at  all  but  dear  dispassionate  ‘ Death. * 
Were  I,  still  helpless,  in  dread  peril  caught, 
To  thy  releasing  hand  I still  had  cried. 

Who  could  not  yield  mine  honor  up;  but  this. 
The  debt  of  life,  I can  myself  discharge. 

Did  I seek  martyrdom?  It  bloomed  for  me! 
Or,  did  I lack  His  cause,  consider  else 
How  I have  angered  these  with  mine  escape, 
How  I am  guilty  of  another’s  end! 

Rob  me  not,  therefore,  of  the  eternal  crown, 
Ah,  Didymus:  for  thine  to  thee  I gave. 
Didymus.  Blessed  be  One  who  hath  de- 
spised me  not, 

And,  of  His  clemency,  absolved  from  ill 
His  handmaid  Theodora. 

Theodora.  Blessed  He, 

Towards  only  children  twain,  most  merciful 
Both  in  the  olden  time,  and  unto  us 
Who  so,  in  triumph,  wait  our  vigil’s  close. 

O Light  from  Heaven,  break,  break! 

The  Bailiff.  Attend,  all  men: 

Heed  how  to  deal  with  perished  Christian  swine; 
For  much  the  law  doth  vary,  touching  them. 
And  since  too  oft  their  kind  do  set  a watch, 
And, ere  the  wild  beasts  from  their  lairs  descend, 
Conceal  their  bodies  elsewhere,  'tis  decreed 
That  these  upon  the  bordering  desert  straight,. 
Shall,  after  death,  be  burned. 

The  Crowd.  It  suits  us  well. 

Theodora.  Then  not  to  secret  chambers  of 
the  rock, 

Our  own,  with  hymnal  rite,  shall  lead  us  home; 
Not  to  our  natural  nest  beside  the  sea, 

Above  blown  Pharos  and  the  trader's  sail. 
Where,  day  and  night,  the  Eucharistic  Love 
Broods  over  us,  shall  thou  and  I be  borne, 
And  lain  amid  our  fathers  in  the  faith, 

Sleep  the  good  sleep  of  immortality. 

Not  one  small  tress  of  ours  shall  reverence  save; 
No  fragment  of  our  interchanged  garb 
Be  shrined  forever;  nor  ascetic  lips 
Embrace,  in  our  carved  names,  the  Crucified. 
God’s  Will  be  done,  and  done  with  all  accord 
In  all!  and  may  He  grant  that  unto  thee, 
(Who  art  both  less  and  more  than  neophyte,) 
Denial  of  that  quiet  sepulture 


Be  not  so  keen  a pain.— His  look’s  afar: 

He  has  not  answered. 

Didymus.  . . . Whole  on  every  side! 

Whole,  boundless,  and  immingled:  not  a chink 
In  tremulous  textures  of  this  bubbly  world, 
Where  spirits  might  slip  through.  O spa- 
cious hour 

Of  ocean-distances,  air-altitudes, 

Pearl  cloudless  rounding  over  waveless  pearl: 
Pure  Mediterranean!  bland  Africa! 

Ignoble  are  the  dreams  that  make  of  these 
Mere  anteroom;  and  anteroom  to — what? 
True  lo  original  and  terminal  earth, 

Rather  may  royal  man,  ensphered  so  fair, 

His  chemic  end  not  thanklessly  salute, 

When  too  soon, from  our  arc  of  known  content, 
We  blunder,  poor  blithe  faces,  to  the  void. 
My  star  once  fallen,  can  it  live  again? 

If  poets  weep,  if  just  Aurelius 
Evade,  if  wistful  Plato  pause,  unsure, 

Ah,  who  art  Thou  that  biddest  me  believe? 

Theodora.  Encased  in  thy  so  serviceable  steel, 
Against  my  bosom,  I have  kept  for  thee 
An  aromatic  and  a covered  cup. 

Come  hither:  drain  it.  Sudden  over  me, 
While  I lay  stricken,  ere  my  captors  came. 
There  bent  the  childish  Shepherd  of  the  hills, 
Austerer  than  his  wont,  and  uttered  low. 
“Wake,  Theodora!  Bear  to  Didymus, 
Whom,  spent  in  final  battle,  thou  shalt  meet, 
A little  draught  of  mingled  wine  and  dew, 
For  baptism,  and  viaticum." 

Didymus.  I hear. 

A stupor,  a temptation,  clogged  my  brain: 
Gone  evermore.  What  hast  thou  been  to  me! 
In  any  of  God’s  halls  where  I may  find  Him, 
I seek  thee  also  there:  O dove!  thou  knowest 
Thy  hidden  heavenly  way  through  words 
withheld. 

I kueel,  but  cords  impede  my  hands.  Pour  thou. 
Till  I have  slaked  a supersensual  thirst. 

And,  faint  with  salutation,  drink  to  Him, 
Christ  Jesus,  whom  in  dying  I adore. 

The  Bailiff.  Despatch:  broad  daylight  comes. 
The  Headsman.  All  is  prepared. 

Theodora.  Amen : and  Alleluia ! Heart 
flown  home. 

If  thou  wouldst  speak,  rise  up. 

Didymus.  Ye  worthy  men, 

I will  not  keep  you  long.  Of  Didymus, 
Who  made  his  port  of  intellectual  storm 
At  Alexandria,  tell  only  this: 

That  he  for  Christ  died  Christian,  with  clear  joy. 
And  when  his  comrades  from  their  outpost  ride, 
And,  reining  in  abreast,  ask  news  of  him, 
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for  she  fed  and  clothed  her  plump,  blond 
William  as  though  he  had  twice  as  much 
to  live  on.  When  Mrs.  King  made  an 
unusually  good  bargain  with  the  meat- 
man. or  haggled  with  Mr.  Horace  Shields 
until  he  sold  her  a bottle  of  ink  for  two 
cents  less  than  the  general  public  paid,  she 
used  to  say,  exultingly,  that  it  was  well 
for  Willy,  considering  that  he  would  not 
send  bills  to  half  of  his  patients,  that  he 
had  a wife  who  would  look  after  things. 

“1  don't  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  you,  Willy,  if  you'd  married  a 
different  kind  of  woman,”  Martha  would 
say,  good  natu  redly.  ‘‘You  would  have 
been  in  the  poorhouse  by  this  time!” 

Although  she  did  not  know  it,  the  good 
Martha  really  opened  up  a very  interest- 
ing question  which  most  women  would 
do  well  to  ask  themselves  in  regard  to 
their  husbands:  What  would  my  Tom,  or 
Dick,  or  Harry,  have  been  without  mei 
Not  so  silent,  if  he  had  chosen  a girl  who 
did  not  gusli ; not  so  selfish,  if  he  had  had 
a wife  less  addicted  to  unselfishness;  not 
so  ill-tempered,  if  he  had  married  some 
One  less  anxious  and  nagging.  The  fact 
is,  these  simple  men  creatures  are  as  wax 
in  our  hands;  our  tempers  and  our 
tongues  decide  their  eternal  salvation — 
though  they  never  know  it.  They  all 
mean  pretty  well  in  the  beginning,  but 
they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  wives, 
and  look  at  the  result! 

But  Martha  King  had  no  time  to  waste 
in  such  speculations.  She  was  secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary;  and  it  was 
known  in  Old  Chester  that  she  had  once 
sent  a letter  to  the  Spirit  of  Missions 
calling  attention  to  the  mistakes  of  this 
admirable  organization.  She  had  a Sun- 
day-school class;  and  she  did  all  the  cut- 
ting out  for  the  Sewing  Society.  She  was 
an  indefatigable  parish  worker;  “invalu- 
able in  practical  matters,”  Dr.  Lavendar 
said,  heartily.  What  he  said  when  she 
took  it  upon  herself  to  tell  him  that  he 
bail  done  wrong  not  to  give  Anna  King 
back  to  her  own  mother  nobody  knew 
except  Martha,  and  she  never  told;  but 
la*r  face  got  red  when  the  matter  was 
referred  to  at  Sewing  Society.  Still,  I re- 
menrter  in  this  connection  that  when  Mr. 
Jim  Shields  expressed  his  opinion  of  Mrs. 
King  to  Dr.  Lavendar,  the  old  minister 
smoothed  him  down,  and  bade  him  re- 
member that  Manha  had  a good  heart. 

Good,  but  not  graceful,”  Mr.  Jim  growl- 
ed. And  Dr.  Lavendar  chuckled. 


Added  to  her  moral  excellencies,  Mrs. 
King  was  a remarkable  housekeeper;  her 
economies  were  the  admiration  of  Old 
Chester; — economical  housekeeping  was 
not  an  Old  Chester  characteristic;  we 
were  too  near  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  for 
that.  She  was  orderly  to  a mathematical 
degree,  and  so  immaculately  neat  that 
she  had  been  known  to  say  that  if  she 
should  see  a particle  of  dust  behind  a pic- 
ture-frame at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  she 
would  rise  from  her  bed  and  remove  it! 
The  reply  made  to  this  declaration  was: 
“ If  you  could  see  a particle  of  dust  be- 
hind a picture-frame  at  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  you  had  better  rise; — and  consult 
an  oculist  at  once.” 

Any  woman  will  know  that  the  doctor 
said  this:  it  is  the  reply  of  a husband. 

But,  really  and  truly,  Mrs.  King  was  a 
capable,  conscientious,  sensible  woman; 
and  Old  Chester  was  not  unreasonable  in 
expecting  the  same  characteristics  in  her 
younger  sister,  Lucy;  but  their  only  re- 
semblance was  that  they  neither  of  them 
had  the  slightest  sense  of  humor.  In 
every  other  way  they  could  not  have 
been  more  radically  different  if  they  had 
been  relations  by  marriage. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  al- 
most strangers,  Lucy  having  lived  in  the 
East  with  her  father  ever  since  she  was 
ten  years  old.  He  came  back,  poor  old 
man,  at  the  last,  to  die  in  Mercer.  And 
a month  afterward  Old  Chester  was  told 
briefly  that  Mrs.  King’s  sister,  Lucy,  was 
coming  to  live  with  her. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  it,” Mrs.  King  said. 
“Willy’s  sister  didn’t  come  to  live  with 
him  when  poor  old  Mrs.  King  died;  and 
I don’t  know  why  my  sister  should  live 
with  me.  But  Willy  will  have  it.  I 
only  hope,  for  her  own  self-respect,  Lucy 
will  find  something  to  do,  so  that  she 
won't  be  a burden  on  him.  I shall  tell 
her  so,  flatly  and  frankly.  I consider  it 
my  duty.” 

So  Lucy  came,  with  “Dick,”  her  canary- 
bird,  and  her  little  caba  full  of  worsted- 
work.  She  was  only  twenty  - three,  the 
idol  of  the  old  father,  whose  relation  to 
her  had  been  maternal  and  loverlike  and 
brotherly,  all  at  once.  One  does  not  just 
see  why,  for  though  she  was  a good  girl, 
she  was  not  especially  attractive;  very 
shy,  not  pretty  exactly,  though  she  had 
soft  deer's  eyes;  certainly  not  sensible; 
crushed,  poor  child,  when  she  came  to  live 
with  the  Kings,  by  her  father's  loss. 
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Willy  looked  at  her  once  or  twice  the 
first  day  at  breakfast,  and  wondered  how 
two  sisters  could  be  so  different. 

44  No,  I don't  like  sewing,”  she  said, 
listlessly.  44  No,  I don't  care  for  books.” 
And  then,  later:  “No,  I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  cooking.  I don’t  like  house- 
keeping. But  I like  worsted-work  pretty 
well.” 

“I  think,”  said  Martha,  decidedly, 
44  that  father  did  very  wrong  not  to 
let  you  learn  to  do  something  useful. 
Worsted-work  is  nothing  but  a waste  of 
time.  I think  he—” 

44  Don’t!”  the  other  cried  out.  44  Don’t 
speak  to  me  about  my  father!” 

“Well,  he  was  my  father  too,”  Mrs. 
King  remonstrated.  “One  speaks  the 
truth  of  people,  Lucy,  whether  they  are 
relations  or  not.  Because  he  was  my  fa- 
ther doesn’t  make  him  perfect, ’’said  Mar- 
tha, gravely. 

But  Lucy  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  trembling  as  she  walked. 

“You  hurt  her  feelings,” said  the  doc- 
tor. 

44  But,  my  dear,  it’s  true.  She  ought  to 
have  been  taught  things  ; but  father  spoil- 
ed her  from  the  time  she  was  born:  she 
was  the  youngest,  you  know.  He  just 
lay  down  and  let  her  walk  over  him; 
which  was  wrong;  you  can’t  deny  that?” 

44 1 want  my  dinner  at  1.30,”  said  Willy 
King.  “I’ve  got  to  see  Mr.  Jim  Shields 
again,  and  I want  to  go  before  dinner.” 

“You  went  before  breakfast,”  said  Mrs. 
King.  44  There’s  nothing  you  can  do  ; and 
as  you  ’make  no  charge,  it  seems  rather 
foolish — ” 

44  Do  you  think  your  sister  would  like 
to  go  round  with  me  in  the  sleigh  this 
morning?”  the  doctor  said,  stopping,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  and  looking 
back  into  the  dining-room.  “It  isn’t 
cold,  and  the  sleighing  is  good.” 

But  Lucy,  when  her  sister  took  the 
message  up  to  her,  only  said,  listlessly, 
“ I don't  mind.” 

44  It  will  do  you  good,”  her  brother-in- 
law  called  up-stairs;  “come  along!” 

And  Martha  added,  kindly,  “Here’s  a 
cushion,  Lucy,  to  put  behind  you.” 

“ I don't  need  it,  thank  you,  sister 
Martha,”  Lucy  said.  But  Martha  in- 
sisted. 

“ You  will  be  much  more  comfort- 
able,” she  said,  decidedly;  and  pushed  the 
pillow  behind  her  little  sister,  and  tucked 
the  robe  firmly  around  her  feet;  and  then 
Vor.  XOVIlf.— No.  563—19 


they  started — the  quiet,  apathetic,  unhap- 
py child  (who  had  removed  the  cushion 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  her  sister's 
sight),  leaning  back  in  the  sleigh  behind 
the  doctor’s  big  shoulder,  and  looking  off 
over  the  snow  shining  under  a soft  blue 
sky,  but  saying  nothing.  Once  she  ut- 
tered a little  cry  when  the  runner  on  the 
doctor's  side  went  up  on  a drift  and  the 
sleigh  heeled  like  a boat;  and  once  she 
caught  his  arm,  because  the  horse  danced 
at  the  sound  of  tlie  butcher’s  horn  tooting 
at  a customer’s  door. 

“Scared?”  said  Willy,  looking  at  her 
kindly.  “ You  mustn't  mind  Jinny ; she 
is  a lamb.  She  only  prances  to  show  she 
feels  happy.” 

44  I’m  so  afraid  of  horses,”  Lucy  an- 
swered, breathlessly. 

After  that  her  brother-in-law  made 
Jinny  walk  down  all  the  hills;  then  he 
told  her  which  of  his  patients  he  was  go- 
ing to  visit,  and  once  or  twice  added  in- 
teresting details  of  their  diseases,  which 
made  Lucy  turn  away  her  head  and  wince, 
and  say,  under  her  breath,  44  Oh  please, 
brother  William!  I can't  bear  to  hear 
those  things.” 

And  the  doctor  whistled,  and  said  to 
himself,  “Sisters!” 

That  day  the  longest  call  was  upon  Mr. 
Jim  Shields;  it  was  so  long  that  Willy 
came  running  out  of  the  house  after  a 
while,  bareheaded,  and  bade  his  little 
sister-in-law  get  out  of  the  sleigh  and  go 
into  the  shop  in  the  basement  to  wait  for 
him. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mind,  Lucy,”  he 
said;  44 1 just  meant  to  look  in  on  him; 
but  he  is  having  a dreadful — ” Lucy 
drew  up  one  shoulder  and  bit  her  lip. 
44  He  doesn’t  feel  very  well;  so  I must 
wait  awhile.  You  go  right  into  the 
shop;  there’s  nobody  there;  Mr.  Horace 
is  upstairs  with  his  brother.” 

He  helped  her  out,  and  hurried  back 
into  the  house,  where,  in  his  anxiety  and 
pity,  he  forgot  Lucy,  sitting  alone  in  the 
little  shop  downstairs. 

There  was  a fire  in  the  triangular  grate 
in  the  corner,  and  the  sunshine  came  in 
through  the  window  in  the  door,  behind 
which  a little  bell  had  tinkled  as  they 
entered.  “ Books,  Etc.  H.  Shields,”  was 
the  sign  outside;  but,  to  be  exact,  Mr. 
Horace's  shop  was  mostly  44  Etc.”  Lucy, 
looking  about,  saw  that  the  slates  on  the 
third  shelf  were  not  in  an  orderly  pile; 
she  glanced  nervously  around,  and  then 
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slipped  behind  the  counter  and  straight- 
ened them,  and  then  dusted  the  books  in 
the  small  show-case  with  her  handker- 
chief, and  blew  the  powdered  chalk  from 
the  shelf  where  the  blackboard  materials 
were  kept.  Just  then  the  bell  struck  out 
a jangling  note,  and  the  door  opened ; a 
boy  wanted  two  stamped  envelopes.  Lucy 
looked  at  him  in  consternation;  but  when 
the  child  pointed  to  the  green  paste- 
board box  where  the  stationery  was  kept, 
and  even  opened  the  till  for  her  so  that 
she  might  change  his  dime,  she  found 
herself  quite  at  ease;  she  even  hoped 
some  more  customers  would  come,  it  was 
so  interesting  to  sell  things.  But  no  one 
came,  and  Lucy  watched  the  square  of 
sunshine  move  across  the  floor,  and  heard 
a cinder  drop  sometimes  from  the  grate,  or 
a spurt  of  flame  bubble  out  between  the 
bars.  It  was  an  hour  before  her  brother- 
in-law  thought  of  her,  and  came,  with 
many  apologies,  to  take  her  home. 

He  had  quite  forgotten  Lucy.  Like 
everybody  else  in  Old  Chester,  the  doc- 
tor’s mind  was  full  of  the  Twins — Old 
Cl i ester  always  referred  to  the  Shields 
brothers  in  this  way.  Being  twins,  the 
two  old  gentlemen  were,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  same  age;  but,  as  far  back 
as  I can  remember,  the  younger  had  been 
“ old  Mr.  Horace  ” to  his  neighbors,  while 
the  first-born  was  Jim  Shields  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter— and  a brave  end  it  was, 
too!  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  been 
a high-hearted,  irresponsible,  generous 
young  fool;  a bit  of  a bully,  very  likely, 
in  the  way  of  overriding  other  people’s 
views,  and  insisting  upon  his  own  with  a 
joyous  dogmatism  that  never  irritated. 
And  when  what  he  called  his  “ cussed 
body”  got  the  better  of  him  and  pinned 
him  down  into  a wheeled  chair,  he  was 
still  generous  and  courageous  and  merry; 
and  he  bullied  his  brother  and  his  doctor 
and  Old  Chester,  and,  indeed,  Death  him- 
self— bullied  him,  jeered  at  him,  swore  at 
him,  and  lived  through  nearly  thirty 
years  of  dying  without  a wince. 

James  had  fallen  ill  when  he  was  thir- 
ty-five. He  was  sailing  around  the  world 
as  supercargo  for  a large  East  India 
trading  - house,  when,  suddenly,  he  came 
home.  He  had  “had  notice,”  he  said, 
briefly.  “An  old  sawbones  in  London 
explained  it  to  me,”  he  said;  “told  me  I 
mustn’t  try  to  keep  going  any  longer. 
Fact  is,  I’ve  got  to  rust;— or  bust,”  he 
ended,  cheerfully. 


It  was  a year  before  Old  Chester  knew 
that  that  “rusting”  meant  an  invalid’s 
chair,  and  slow,  relentless,  invincible  dy- 
ing; but  James  and  Horace  knew  it,  and 
they  looked  into  the  enemy's  eyes  to 
getlier.  Horace  was  a little  man,  with  a 
rosy  face;  he  was  resolute,  but  it  was  in 
his  own  fashion ; he  had  his  quiet  way  of 
carrying  out  plans  for  Jim’s  comfort,  no 
matter  how  his  twin  roared  at  him,  and 
swore  he  would  or  lie  wouldn’t;  but  he 
never  had  his  brother’s  vigor  in  express- 
ing himself.  Indeed,  once  only,  when, 
trembling  with  alarm,  he  called  Willy 
King  a fool,  was  he  known  to  have 
spoken  forcibly. 

The  two  brothel's  lived  in  a brick  house 
on  Main  Street;  two  flights  of  stone  steps, 
their  hand-rails  ending  in  brass  knobs, 
curved  up  to  its  front  door,  which  had  a 
fanlight  and  a big  iron  knocker.  Behind 
this  door  was  the  hall,  the  walls  covered 
with  varnished  paper  which  represented 
blocks  of  veined  and  mottled  yellow  mar- 
ble; the  staircase  wound  round  this  hall, 
and  under  it  were  two  steel-engravings — 
“The  Maid  of  Saragossa”  and  “Bolton 
Abbey  ” — both  brown  and  stained  with 
mildew.  The  parlor  was  on  the  left  as 
one  entered;  it  was  a big,  bare  room, 
with  a high  ceiling;  there  were  green 
Venetian  blinds  in  the  windows,  and  a 
pale  paper  on  the  walls— landscapes  in 
light  brown,  of  castles  and  lakes;  on  the 
wooden  mantel,  like  flat  trees  laden  with 
prisms,  were  three  candelabra,  each  with 
its  ormolu  milkmaid  simpering  under  the 
boughs;  and  there  were  some  shells,  and 
a carved  teak- wood  junk,  and  a whale’s 
tooth  — relics  of  Mr.  Jim’s  adventurous 
days.  Here,  all  day  long,  Jim  Shields 
sat  and  watched  life  slip  between  his 
helpless  fingers.  Death  seemed  to  play 
with  him  as  a child  plays  with  a fly — 
pulling  off  a wing,  or  a leg,  or  another 
wing,  and  the  head  last. 

But  nothing  goes  on  forever.  James 
had  been  dying  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  one  day  he  died. 

“But,”  Horace  had  gasped  when,  that 
sunny  December  morning,  while  little 
Lucy  was  waiting  in  the  shop.  Willy 
King  told  him  how  it  was  going  to  be — 
“but  it's  so  sudden!”  And  then  he  re- 
membered that,  after  all,  Willy  was  but 
a boy.  What  did  he  know  about  James? 
James  was  taken  sick  when  Willy  was 
ten  years  old!  “You’re  a fool,  Willy!’’ 
he  said,  trembling.  “I'm  going  to  send 
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to  Mercer  for  a man;  this  isn’t  a time 
for  boys !” 

Afterwards,  as  he  drove  Lucy  home, 
the  doctor  said  that  if  it  was  the  slight- 
est comfort  to  Mr.  Horace,  he  wished 
he  would  call  in  all  the  doctors  in  the 
county.  “ Not  that  there  is  a single  thing 
to  do.”  said  Willy,  slapping  his  rein  down 
on  Jinuy's  shining  flank.  “ Mr.  Jim  has 
come  to  the  end.  And  poor  old  Mr.  Hor- 
ace will  break  his  heart.” 

His  little  sister-in-law  looked  over  at 
the  runner  cutting  into  unbroken  snow 
at  the  edge  of  the  road.  “I’m  sorry,” 
she  said,  in  a low  voice. 

II. 

Little  Lucy  was  sorry,  but  her  sorrow 
did  not  keep  her  from  shrinking  away  up 
stairs  when  Martha  began  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor the  particulars  of  the  morning:  “ An- 
other spasm  at  twelve?  Well,  I suppose 
his  feet  have  begun  to  swell?  I hope 
he  won't  last  much  longer,  poor  man.  I 
felt  just  so  about  father;  I didn’t  want 
him  to  linger,  and — ” but  just  here  Lucy 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  her  sister 
looked  after  her  open-mouthed.  As  for 
the  doctor,  he  plodded  industriously 
through  his  very  good  dinner,  and  told 
her  every  detail;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished the  dinner  and  the  disease,  he  add- 
ed. absently,  “ She  is  very  sensitive,  isn’t 
she?" 

“Who?”  said  Martha. 

“ Why,  your  sister.” 

“Oh,  Lucy?  She  is  very  silly,  I’m 
afraid.  I don’t  believe  in  calling  fool- 
ishness sensitiveness!  And  you  told  old 
Mr.  Horace?” 

“Yes,  I told  him,  poor  old  fellow!” 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Jim  free  from  suffering,”  the  doctor’s 
wife  said,  kindly.  “I  should  have  told 
him  so,  flatly  and  frankly.  What  did  he 
say?M 

“He  said  I was  a fool.”  Willy  an- 
swered, smiling.  “He’s  going  to  have 
further  advice.” 

“ I hope  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.”  Martha  said;  “he  won’t  find  that  all 
doctors  are  like  you,  Willy.  One  would 
think,  to  look  at  some  of  your  bills,  that 
you  were  independently  rich,  instead  of 
just  a poor  country  doctor.  And  now 
here's  Lucy  come  to  be  a burden  on 
you — ” 

“She  isn’t  a burden  at  all,”  William 
King  said.  “She  doesn’t  eat  enough  to 


keep  a sparrow  alive,  and  I guess  even 
Mr.  Horace’s  account  will  provide  for 
that.”  Then  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. “It  isn’t  as  if  we  had  children  of 
our  own  we  had  to  save  for,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  King  was  silent. 

As  for  Willy,  he  went  back  and  spent 
the  afternoon  with  the  twins.  The  end 
was  very  near;  for  the  “man ’’that  Mr. 
Horace  had  sent  for  confirmed  the  “boy”; 
and  by-and-by  Jim  confirmed  them  both. 

“I  can’t  help  it,  Horry,”  the  dying 
man  said,  moving  his  big,  lionlike  gray 
head  restlessly — “I’ve — got  to— let  go.” 

Mr.  Horace  set  his  jaws  together  and 
drew  a determined  breath.  “Of  course 
you  have — of  course  you  have.  Now 
don’t  worry.  I’ll  get  along.  Come,  now, 
cheer  up!” 

“But  you’ll  be  so  damned  lonely,” 
whimpered  the  other.  He  was  blind,  and 
could  not  see  his  little  brother  wipe  his 
eyes,  and  blink,  and  swallow  to  get  his 
voice  steady. 

“Well,  yes,  of  course;  somewhat.  But 
I can  get  along  first-rate;  and  I’ll  get 
more  time  for  reading.” 

“Reading !”  said  the  other,  with  a snort. 
“Much  reading  you’ll  do!  No,  you'll  be 
just  damned  lonely,”  he  said  again,  with  a 
groan. 

“Don’t  think  of  it,”  said  Mr.  Horace, 
his  voice  trembling.  “I — I won’t  mind 
it  in  the  least,  my  dear  fellow.  Oh, 
James r he  ended,  weakly.  He  looked 
up  at  Willy  King,  but  the  doctor  was 
making  a pretence  of  dropping  some 
medicine  into  a glass,  so  as  to  hide  his 
own  blurring  eyes.  As  for  Dr.  Laven- 
dar,  who  was  there  too,  he  took  the  grop- 
ing, dying  hand,  and  said, 

“Jim,  we’ll  all  stand  by  him — ” and 
then  he  took  out  his  big  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  his  breath  caught  in  a sob. 
For,  like  everybody  else,  he  loved  Jim 
Shields.  To  be  sure,  he  winced  at  cer- 
tain words  which  honest  old  Mr.  Jim 
used  with  surprising  freedom;  but  ap- 
parently he  never  took  them  much  to 
heart.  “Jim — Jim,  don’t  be  profane,” 
he  would  remonstrate,  with  a horrified 
look.  And  Jim,  sweating  with  pain, 
would  gasp  out: 

“The  devil  take  it!  I forgot  the  cloth. 
I apologize;  but  I wasn’t  profane.  Pro- 
fanity is  unnecessary  swearing,  and  if  this 
isn’t  necessary.  I’ll  be — ” 

“James!  James!  James!” 

But  now,  when  Jim  Shields  lay  dying. 
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His  wicked  tongue,  his  impudent  courage, 
were  an  expression  of  his  religion;  and 
the  old  minister  had  eyes  to  see  this.  So 
he  only  patted  the  blind,  groping  hand, 
and  said: 

“Jim,  we'll  do  all  we  can  for  Horace. 
Never  you  fear!” 

“ Who’s  afraid?”  said  Mr.  Jim,  thickly. 
“But  I — can’t  hold  on — much — longer. 
Damned  if  I can.” 

“ Don't  try,  don't  try,”  Horace  entreat- 
ed, in  anguish.  Then  came  a long  dull 
effort,  and  the  heavy,  muffled  tongue  said 
one  pathetic  word: 

“ Lonely?” 

“ No, "old Mr.  Horace  said  again ; “no; 
I won’t  be  lonely.  Mind,  now,  Jim,  I 
won’t  be  lonely.  Do  you  hear?  Jim! 
I won't.  Jim — do  you  hearV ’ 

So,  bravely,  old  Horace  Shields  told  his 
lie  to  make  dying  less  deadly  for  his  bro- 
ther. 

Then  he  went  on  living  as  well  as  he 
could,  meeting  first  the  visible  loneliness, 
if  one  may  call  it  so — the  silent  house, 
the  empty  chair,  the  fuller  purse.  The 
occupation  of  service  was  ended  ; the 
anxiety  was  over;  the  habits  of  life  were 
torn  to  pieces.  Ah,  me!  How  much  of 
the  torment  of  grief  comes  from  this  vio- 
lent change  of  the  habits  of  life!  For 
Mr.  Horace  there  were  no  more  duties: 
he  need  not  roll  a wheeled  chair  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street;  he  need  not 
taste  the  beef  tea  to  see  if  it  had  enough 
pepper;  he  need  not  bring  out  the  chess- 
board; he  need  not  do  a hundred  other 
small  services;  his  habit  of  affection  was 
over,  and  the  habit  of  grief  had  not  yet 
come  to  him.  He  went  blundering  and 
staggering  through  the  overwhelming 
leisure  of  material  loneliness.  As  for 
the  spiritual  loneliness  — but  enough  of 
that!  Those  of  us  who  have  reached 
middle  life  do  not  need  the  telling.  And 
as  for  the  younger  folk,  they  would  not 
understand  it  if  they  were  told.  They 
are  dancing  to  the  piping  of  Life,  and  one 
of  these  days  they’ll  pay  the  piper;  then 
they  will  understand. 

But  everybody  was  very  good  to  poor 
old  Mr.  Horace  in  his  affliction.  Mrs. 
Dale  sent  him  wine  jelly  in  a rabbit 
mould.  Mrs.  Drayton  presented  him  with 
a “ booklet  ” bound  in  white  and  gold, 
and  named  Tears  Wiped  Array;  but  she 
sighed  a little  when  she  wrapped  it  up, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Wright  that  poor  James 


Shields's  language  was  not  that  to  fit  a 
man  for  dying;  however,  she  hoped  the 
Lord  would  overlook  it;  in  fact,  she  had 
asked  Him  to  do  so.  Miss  Wei  wood— 
she  was  just  about  to  become  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley then,  so  it  was  especially  kind  in  her 
to  think  of  other  people’s  sorrows— car- 
ried him  a handful  of  ambrosia,  which, 
having  been  first  dipped  in  water,  and 
then  rolled  in  flour,  formed  a white  and 
shaking  decoration,  suitable,  Miss  Maria 
thought,  for  a house  of  mourning. 

Dr.  Lavendar  used  to  come  and  sit  with 
him  in  the  evening,  and  smoke  silently; 
noticing,  as  silently,  that  Jim’s  chair  and 
footstool  had  not  been  removed,  and  that 
the  chess-board  had  remained  just  as  it 
had  been  left  at  the  last  game — that  pa- 
thetic effort  of  grief  to  find  permanence. 
Sam  Wright  sent  Mr.  Horace  a case  of 
wine;  Willy  King  was  very  attentive;  and 
Martha  wrote  him  a kind,  sensible  letter, 
telling  him  that  if  he  would  remember 
that  Mr.  Jim  was  at  rest,  he  would  be 
reconciled,  she  was  sure.  And  then  she 
added  that  she  had  heard  that  he  would 
not  have  Mr.  Jim's  room  changed,  but 
that  she  did  hope  he  would  not  make  such 
a mistake.  “ It  is  easier  to  change  things 
now  than  it  will  be  later,”  she  said,  very 
truly,  “so  I do  hope  you  will  just  have 
the  parlor  renovated.  Take  my  word,  it 
will  be  easier  for  you  in  the  end.” 

Mr.  Horace,  when  he  had  read  this  very 
good  advice,  poked  her  letter  down  into 
the  fire,  and  then  looked  around  the 
room  fiercely,  as  though  challenging  what 
everybody  will  agree  was  common-sense. 

A good  many  letters  of  sympathy  came, 
but  Mr.  Horace  did  not  read  them.  He 
put  them  away  in  his  desk  in  the  shop. 
Nor  did  his  kindly,  sorry  old  friends 
venture  to  talk  about  James.  “He  can’t 
bear  that,  it  appears,”  Dr.  Lavendar  said, 
sadly,  and  smoked  in  pitying  silence. 

It  was  all  silence  to  Mr.  Horace — a si- 
lence without  interest.  He  went  into  the 
store  every  morning, and  looked  listlessly 
about;  there  was  the  mail  to  be  opened  — 
when  there  was  any  mail,  and  occasional 
customers  to  be  waited  on.  There  was 
the  trade  paper  to  be  read,  and  sometimes 
circulars.  Jim  used  to  make  the  circulars 
into  spills  to  light  his  pipe,  because,  he 
said,  everything  ought  to  be  of  some  use 
in  the  world,  even  lies.  But  the  interest 
of  the  shop,  the  story  of  the  day’s  doings 
to  be  told  to  Jim,  was  gone.  After  supper 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  alone 
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in  the  parlor,  with  the  faded  landscapes  on 
the  wall,  and  the  twinkle  of  lamp  light  in 
the  prisms  of  the  candelabra,  and  the 
chess-board  open  on  the  table.  Nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  there  and  think  of  James 
with  every  muscle  of  the  body  and  the 
soul  held  back  from  its  customed  move- 
ment of  service  and  of  care — so  tense  and 
so  weary  that  when  sleep  relaxed  his  vigil- 
ance for  a moment  these  faithful  servants 
of  years  of  affection  moved  automatical- 
ly, and  he  would  put  his  hand  on  the 
chess-board,  or  wake  with  a start,  calling 
out:  “James!  what  is  it?  James — ” 

III. 

“ I tried  to  tell  Mr.  Horace  how  I sym- 
pathize with  him,”  said  Mrs.  King,  “and 
he  just  said : 4 Oh  yes;  yes,  yes.  Do  you 
think  we  are  going  to  have  rain?’  Some 
one  ought  to  tell  him,  flatly  and  frankly, 
to  try  and  accustom  himself  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Jim.” 

Lucy  was  silent,  sitting  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  the  window 
into  the  rainy  garden.  Her  worsted-work 
had  been  given  up  soon  after  she  came 
to  live  with  her  sister,  for  Martha  had 
pointed  out  to  her  that  it  was  very  fool- 
ish to  make  things  nobody  needed ; — 44  the 
Jay  girls  do  enough  of  that,”  said  Mrs. 
King,  with  a good-natured  laugh.  So 
Lucy's  hands  were  idle,  and  her  sister 
made  an  impatient  gesture.  44  How  can 
you  sit  there,  Lucy,  and  do  nothing?” 

“ I'm  going  to  read,”  Lucy  said. 

44  What  is  your  book?”  her  sister  in- 
quired, kindly;  and  Lucy  displayed  a 
paper-cover,  which  made  Martha  shake 
her  head  and  smile  and  sigh. 

“A  novel!  Lucy,  don’t  you  do  any 
improving  reading?” 

“ I don’t  like  improving  reading,”  Lucy 
said,  nervously. 

Martha  put  her  work  down.  44  Now, 
Lucy,  look  here;  I don't  believe  you 
mean  what  you  say,  but  if  you  do 
mean  it,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say 
it.” 

44  I'll  sew.  if  you  want  me  to,”  said  Lucy, 
turning  white  and  red. 

44  I don't  want  you  to  sew  for  me,”  the 
doctor's  w ife  said.  44  I can  do  my  own 
work.  But  I must  say  I don’t  seo  how 
you  can  be  willing  to  be  idle.  You  do 
nothing  but  take  care  of  that  poor  canary- 
bird!  (the  most  untidy  thing  I ever  had 
in  my  house!)  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  if 
I had  a dozen  daughters,  I’d  bring  every 


one  of  them  up  to  do  something,  so  they 
shouldn't  be  dependent!” 

44  I'd  like  to  do  something,”  Lucy  an- 
swered, faintly,  44  but  I don't  know  any- 
thing.” 

44  Well,  that's  just  what  I say,”  her  sis- 
ter said.  “But  I suppose  there's  no  use 
talking!”  Yet,  after  the  manner  of  la- 
dies who  say  there  is  no  use  talking,  the 
doctor's  wife  continued  to  talk.  She  had 
talked  pretty  much  all  winter.  Little 
Lucy  had  shrunk  and  shivered,  and  gone 
up  stairs  to  cry  all  by  herself,  but  nothing 
had  come  of  it.  She  was  so  silent  and 
apathetic,  so  incapable  of  repartee,  that  it 
must  be  said,  in  excuse  for  Martha,  that 
she  had  no  conception  how  her  words 
stung.  Apparently  they  made  no  im- 
pression whatever; — which  lured  her  on 
into  greater  and  greater  frankness— that 
virtue  in  whose  name  so  many  unplea- 
santnesses are  committed ! Once  the  doc- 
tor said,  nervously,  he  did  wish  she  would 
let  up  on  that  child;  and  his  wife,  a little 
hurt,  said  that  she  was  only  speaking  for 
Lucy's  good.  44  If  I had  ten  girls  of  my 
own,”  she  said,  “I  would  bring  them  up 
to  have  proper  ideas  of  work.” 

44 1 think  ten  girls  with  proper  ideas 
would  be  dreadful  to  live  with,”  said  the 
doctor,  conjugally.  And  then  he  went 
up  stairs  and  knocked  on  Lucy's  door,  and 
produced  a little  package. 

44  A present— for  me?”  Lucy  said,  and 
pulled  open  the  parcel,  and  found  a little 
pin  lying  on  a bed  of  pink  cotton. 

“Oh,  brother  William !”  she  $aid,  and 
gave  him  her  hand;  and  then,  on  an  im- 
pulse, put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

As  for  Willy  King,  he  blushed  to  his 
ears.  Then  she  bade  him  wait  while  she 
put  the  pin  into  the  black  ribbon  bow  at 
her  throat.  “Does  it  look  pretty?”  she 
said,  anxiously.  The  doctor  put  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  said  that  it  did. 

Lucy  looked  in  the  glass,  and  took  the 
pin  out  and  stuck  it  in  at  a different 
angle.  44  Isn't  that  better?”  she  said;  and 
Willy  turned  her  round  to  the  light,  and 
said,  critically,  he  believed  it  was. 

He  went  down  stairs  smiling  to  him- 
self. 44 1 gave  Lucy  a pin,”  he  told  li is 
wife.  44  She  was  pleased  as  a kitten.” 

44  A pin !”  said  Martha.  44  Why,  Willy 
King!  as  if  you  didn’t  have  expense 
enough  in  buying  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings! And  I must  say,  considering  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  both  ends  meet,  it  was 
extravagant,  my  dear.” 
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“It  was  only  five  dollars,”  her  hus- 
band defended  himself. 

“Wilson’s  bill  for  fixing  the  drain  is 
five  dollars,”  Mrs.  King  observed,  sig- 
nificantly. “Justice  before  generosity, 
my  dear.” 

William  King  made  no  reply,  but  he 
knew  she  was  right,  which  did  not  make 
him  any  more  affectionate.  For  men  love 
their  wives  not  because  of  their  virtues, 
but  in  spite  of  them. 

As  for  Martha,  she  was  really  troubled. 
“We  can’t  afford  to  make  presents,”  she 
said  to  herself;  she  was  putting  a new 
binding  on  her  dress,  and  her  fingers  were 
dusty,  and  her  mind  in  the  ruffled  condi- 
tion peculiar  to  this  occupation.  When 
Lucy  came  and  showed  her  the  little  pin, 
it  took  real  grace  on  poor  Martha’s  part 
not  to  express  her  opinion. 

Instead,  she  glanced  at  her  over  her 
glasses,  and  said,  kindly:  “You  look  a 
little  pale,  Lucy.  If  you  feel  chilly,  you 
had  better  take  some  quinine.” 

“ I hurt  my  ankle  when  I went  out  to 
walk,”  Lucy  explained,  her  sister’s  inter- 
est rousing  her  a little.  “I  tripped  on 
the  board  walk  on  the  common  ; .it  had  a 
hole  in  it.” 

“That’s  very  dangerous — I mean  the 
hole,”  Martha  said;  “ your  ankle  will  be 
all  right  as  soon  as  you  have  rested  it. 
Put  your  foot  up  on  a chair.” 

“ I don’t  think  I want  to,”  Lucy  said. 

“ Oh,  you’ll  be  a great  deal  more  com- 
fortable!” Martha  said,  with  kindly  de- 
cision; qnd  got  up  herself,  and  brought  a 
chair  and  a pillow,  and  lifted  the  strained 
ankle  gently.  “ There,  that’s  better!”  she 
said.  “ But  about  the  hole  in  the  board 
walk:  some  one  might  hurt  themselves 
seriously.  You  had  better  write  a note 
to  Sam  Wright  about  it;  he  is  the  Bur- 
gess, you  know.” 

“ Oh.  I couldn’t!”  Lucy  said,  horrified. 

Martha  put  her  work  down  and  looked 
at  her.  “ Why,  Lucy,  have  you  no  sense 
of  responsibility?  Don’t  you  care  to  make 
things  better?” 

“ I wouldn’t  write  to  him  for  anything 
in  the  world!”  said  Lucy. 

Martha  shook  her  head.  “That’s  not 
the  way  to  look  at  life,  Lucy.  But  I’m 
afraid  it’s  part  of  your  nature.  I’m  afraid 
it’s  the  same  characteristic  which  makes 
you  willing  to  be  idle  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  at  work.” 

And  Lucy,  turning  white  and  red,  said 
not  a single  word. 


Martha  sighed  and  went  on  with  her 
binding.  She  was  seriously  troubled 
about  her  sister;  not  so  much  at  the  girl’s 
absolute  inefficiency,  as  at  the  lack  in 
character  which  it  indicated.  All  winter 
she  had  been  trying,  honestly  and  prayer- 
fully, to  correct  it,  with  about  as  much 
success  as  one  who  tries,  with  big,  well- 
meaning,  human  fingers  to  smooth  out  a 
butterfly’s  crumpled  wing,  or  to  free  some 
silken,  shining  petal  which  has  caught 
and  twisted  in  its  imprisoning  calyx. 

Well,  well!  if  good  people  would  only 
be  content  to  know  that  the  rest  of  us 
cannot  reach  their  level,  how  much  irri- 
tation they  would  spare  themselves!— and 
we  too,  in  little  ways,  would  be  happier. 
Though  that,  of  course,  does  not  matter. 

The  fact  was,  poor  Lucy’s  virtues  were 
not  economic  or  civic;  they  were,  per- 
haps, nothing  more  than  a little  kindly 
heart,  pure  thoughts,  and  a pretty,  eager 
smile;  but  they  were  her  own.  Martha 
conscientiously  tried  to  bestow  hers  upon 
the  child ; and  Lucy  grew  more  and  more 
silent. 

“I  make  absolutely  no  impression!” 
poor  Martha  said,  sighing;  and  Willy  re- 
plied, under  his  breath,  “Thank  Heaven  !” 

However,  she  did  make  an  impression 
at  last. 

It  was  at  night,  and  Martha,  going  up 
to  bed,  saw  a light  under  Lucy’s  door. 
“How  foolish  of  her  to  sit  up  so  late!” 
she  thought — for  it  was  late.  Martha  had 
waited  up  to  see  that  the  doctor  had 
something  hot  to  eat  and  drink  when  he 
came  in  at  midnight  from  a late  call  (thus 
was  Willy  justified  of  common-sense  in  a 
wife).  And  here  was  Lucy’s  lamp  burn- 
ing at  nearly  one. 

Martha,  in  a warm  and  ugly  gray  flan- 
nel dressing-gown,  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  entered,  her  candle  in  her  hand,  aud 
her  work-basket  under  one  arm.  “ Why, 
you’re  rather  late,  aren't  you,  Lucy?”  she 
said,  disapprovingly. 

Lucy  was  sitting  over  a little  fire  which 
had  retreated  into  one  corner  of  the 
grate;  she  shivered  as  she  looked  up. 
“ I’m  just  going  to  bed,”  she  said. 

“ It’s  foolish  to  sit  up  when  you  don't 
have  to,”  Martha  said,  decidedly. 

“ I got  worried  about  brother  Wil- 
liam,” Lucy  confessed;  “I  wanted  to 
make  sure  he  was  at  home — it’s  such  a 
storm  to-night.” 

“Worried!”  cried  her  sister,  laughing 
in  spite  of  herself.  “ Why,  he’s  at  home. 
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safe  and  sound,  eating  some  supper  down- 
stairs. My  dear,  worry  is  the  most  fool- 
ish tiling  in  the  world.  I never  worry. 
Now  do  go  to  bed.  Here,  I’ll  slake  your 
fire  for  you.” 

She  took  up  the  poker,  stirring  the  dis- 
couraged - looking  fire  vigorously;  then 
she  lifted  the  coal-scuttle  in  her  strong 
hands  and  flung  the  slake  on;  there  was 
a small  burst  of  flame,  and  the  smell  of 
coal  dust  and  gas. 

“Oh,  its  so  unpleasant!”  said  Lucy, 
drawing  back. 

“There  are  a great  many  unpleasant 
things  in  this  world,  Lucy,”  said  Martha, 
shortly.  “Come,  now,  go  to  bed!  It 
isn’t  as  if  you  had  any  duty  which  kept 
you  up.” 

“Yes,  I will,”  Lucy  said,  listlessly. 

“ Dear  me,  Lucy,  I don’t  know  what 
you  would  do  if  you  had  any  duties.  I 
sometimes  think  it’s  fortunate  for  you 
that  your  brother-in-law  is  so  good-na- 
tured. Most  men,  especially  if  they  were 
poor  country  doctors  like  Willy,  would 
rather  resent  it  to  have  to  support  their 
wives’  sisters,  who  haven’t  a single  care 
or  duty  in  the  world  except  to  look  after 
a canary-bird.  (I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
keep  that  bird,  it’s  so  untidy!)” 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  do,”  Lucy  said, 
getting  up  and  looking  at  her  with  fright- 
ened eyes — “and — and — I’ll  try  not  to 
eat  so  much,  sister  Martha.” 

Martha  blenched  at  that.  “Oh,  don’t 
be  foolish,  my  dear!  It  isn’t  the  eating, 
or  anything  like  that.  It’s  the  principle  : 
I would  earn  my  way!  But  don’t  be 
foolish  and  talk  about  not  eating.”  Mrs. 
King  had  the  sensation  of  having  stepped 
down  further  than  she  expected— a sort 
of  moral  jar. 

“ I would  do  anything  I could,”  said 
little  Lucy,  beginning  suddenly  to  cry 
convulsively.  “ I don’t  like  to  be  a bur- 
den on  brother  William;  but  I never 
learned  to  do  anything,  and — ” 

“Yes,  that's  just  what  I said;  father 
never  had  you  taught  anything.  You 
might  give  music  lessons,  if  he  had  ever 
made  you  practise  thoroughly;  but  he 
was  just  satisfied  to  have  you  play  tunes 
to  him  after  supper.  I don’t  blame  you, 
Lucy,  but  I do  blame  father.  I — ” 

“Stop  blaming  father!  Oh,  my  fa- 
ther! my  father!” 

She  ran  panting  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  caught  up  a little  photograph  of 
her  father  and  held  it  against  her  breast. 


Martha  looked  at  her  in  consternation 
and  serious  disapproval.  “ How  can  you 
be  so  foolish,  Lucy?”  she  said.  “Well, 
there’s  no  use  talking;  only,  I must 
say,  flatly  and  frankly — ” 

“Martha,  I won’t  hear  my  father  criti- 
cised. I wish  I was  dead  with  him.  Oh, 
father!”  the  poor  child  broke  out.  And 
then  there  was  a fit  of  crying,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  the  bed,  face  down,  and 
would  not  speak  when  her  sister  tried  to 
comfort  her. 

“There,  now,  come!”  Mrs.  King  said; 
and  patted  her  shoulder,  which  showed 
no  yielding;— there  is  nothing  which  can 
be  so  obstinate  as  the  shoulder  of  a cry- 
ing woman. 

Mrs.  King  was  really  uneasy  when  she 
left  her.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
the  doctor  that  she  thought  he  had  better 
look  after  Lucy. 

“ I think  she’s  inclined  to  be  hysteri- 
cal,” she  said.  “ She  is  a foolish  girl,  I’m 
afraid,  but  I think  she’s  really  nervous, 
too.  What  do  you  suppose,  Willy  ? She 
was  sitting  up  over  a miserable  little  fire, 
worrying , if  you  please,  because  you  were 
late!  I have  no  patience  with  women  who 
worry;  either  the  thing  will  happen,  or  it 
won’t;  and  sitting  up  in  the  cold,  at  one 
o’clock  at  night,  won’t  accomplish  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other.” 

“Worrying?  about  me!”  said  the  doc- 
tor, stopping  with  a suspender  in  one  out- 
stretched hand ; “ well !” 

IV. 

But  the  worm  had  turned.  In  her  hope- 
less, uninterested  way,  Lucy  had  made  up 
her  mind : she  would  not  be  a burden  any 
longer.  She  would  go  to  Mercer  and  try 
to  get  pupils,  and  give  music  lessons.  She 
was  not  resentful,  she  was  not  bitter,  still 
less  was  she  in  intelligent  accord  with  her 
sister;  she  was  only  started,  so  to  speak, 
like  a stone  that  has  been  pushed  past  a 
certain  point  of  resistance. 

A week  after  this  talk  she  told  Martha 
that  she  was  going  to  Mercer.  “I  am 
going  to  visit  Miss  Sarah  Murray;  she  in- 
vited me  to  visit  her  some  time  this  win- 
ter. And  I’ll  take  Dick.” 

Mrs.  King  put  down  her  sewing.  “ I 
shouldn’t  think  you  would  want  to  make 
visits,  Lucy,  with  father  dead  only  six 
months.  I should  think  you  would  rather 
stay  quietly  here  with  me,  considering 
that  we  are  both  in  affliction.” 

Lucy  made  no  reply. 
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“ But  of  course  you  are  perfectly  free 
to  do  as  you  please,”  her  sister  went  on. 

“ I think  I’d  better  go,”  Lucy  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  voice  that 
made  Mrs.  King  uneasy.  “ I don't  see  why 
you  say  that;  of  course,  if  you  want  to 
go— why,  go!  But  I must  say  it  looks  as 
though  you  were  not  contented,  and  it 
sort  of  reflects  on  your  brother-in-law.” 

44  Oh ! no,  no !”  Lucy  said,  in  an  agitated 
way;  44  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me!” 

Somehow  Martha  King  winced  at  that, 
though  she  did  not  know  why. 

The  doctor,  when  he  heard  the  news, 
frowned;  and  then  he  half  sighed.  44  Oh, 
well,  she’s  young,”  he  said. 

But  he  chucked  his  little  sister-in-law 
under  thechin  wlienhecamedown  to  break- 
fast, and  told  her  that  if  she  staid  away 
too  long  he  would  come  and  bring  her 
home.  44  And  look  here,  Lucy,  you  must 
have  a new  cape,  or  bonnet,  or  something. 
What  do  you  say  to  a pink  bonnet?” 

Willy  smiled  all  over  his  face,  but  his 
jaw  fell  when  Martha  said,  44  Now,  Willy ! 
how  can  she  wear  pink  when  she  is  in 
black?” 

44  Oh!  oh  yes,”  the  doctor  said,  awk- 
wardly. And  then,  for  no  reason  in  par- 
ticular, he  sighed;  — perhaps  the  child 
would  be  happier  in  Mercer.  44  Well,”  he 
said,  44  you  can  have  an  escort,  if  you  go 
on  W ed  nesday,  Lucy — Mr.  Horace  Shields. 
I’ll  ask  him  to  look  after  you.  He’s  go- 
ing East  to  give  his  spring  order.” 

44  So  I heard  at  sewing  society,”  Mar- 
tha said.  “Well,  I think  he  is  a very 
foolish  old  man.” 

Mrs.  King  was  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
Old  Chester  was  disturbed  by  this  project 
of  Mr.  Horace’s:  he  had  always  ordered 
his  goods  by  mail,  and  to  take  a journey 
for  the  purpose  was  obviously  unneces- 
sary. 

“I  don’t  like  restlessness,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale,  with  a stern  look. 

“Sam  sent  him  some  wine,”  said  Mrs. 
Wright,  44  and  I am  sure  we  were  all  very 
kind  to  him;  so  why  should  he  go  away 
from  home?” 

“ Besides,”  said  Mrs.  Drayton,  “who 
can  make  up  to  him  for  his  loss  so  well 
as  his  friends?  We  all  liked  poor  Mr. 
James — though  he  did  certainly  use  im- 
proper language  at  times.  I once  heard 
him  use  a profane  word  myself.  I should 
not  be  willing  to  repeat  it.  It  was — not 
the  worst  one,  but  the  one  with  4r’  in  it, 
you  know.” 


The  ladies  shook  their  heads,  except 
Mrs.  Barkley,  who  said,  harshly,  that,  for 
her  part,  she  didn't  wonder  at  Jim  Shields; 
she  believed  she  would  have  said  some- 
thing stronger  than  44 dear  me”  herself. 
But  Martha  King  said,  seriously,  that  she 
hoped  Mrs.  Drayton  had  told  him,  flatly 
and  frankly,  how  wrong  it  was  to  lose 
one’s  self-control  and  swear. 

“ Well,  no,  I didn’t,”  Mrs.  Drayton 
confessed.  “It’s  so  painful  to  me  to 
speak  severely  to  any  one.” 

44  Because  it  is  painful  is  no  reason  for 
not  doing  one’s  duty,”  Martha  returned, 
decidedly. 

44  Well,  as  for  his  going  away,”  said 
Mrs.  Drayton,  “probably  he  hasn’t  been 
so  overwhelmed  by  grief  as  we  thought. 
I judged  him  by  myself.  If  I had  lost 
a loved  one,  I couldn’t  go  travelling 
about.  But  I'm  sure  I hope  he’ll  enjoy 
himself,  poor  man !” 

And  all  the  sewing  society  said  it  was 
sure  it  hoped  so  too. 

It  was  a rainy  morning  in  March  that 
Mr.  Horace  went  away.  The  stage  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  tavern 
when  he  came  hurrying  down  the  street 
— he  had  been  delayed  by  giving  direc- 
tions to  Mrs.  Todd,  who  was  to  keep  the 
shop  open  during  his  absence — and  there 
was  the  doctor  holding  an  umbrella  over 
a slim  girl  in  a black  frock,  who  was  car- 
rying a bird-cage  in  one  nervous  little 
hand. 

“This  is  Lucy,  Mr.  Horace,”  Willy 
King  said.  44  We  will  be  so  much  obliged 
if  you  will  look  after  her  on  the  way.” 

“ To  be  sure  I will — to  be  sure  I will,” 
said  Mr.  Horace;  and  the  little  girl  put 
her  hand  in  his  without  a word. 

She  was  the  only  other  passenger;  and 
when  Willy  had  tucked  the  robe  around 
her,  and  smuggled  a bag  of  candy  into 
her  muff,  the  door,  with  its  painted  land- 
scape, was  slammed  to,  and  the  stage, 
pitching  and  creaking  on  its  springs, 
started  up  the  hill,  passing  the  church 
and  then  the  graveyard — at  which  Mr. 
Horace  looked  through  the  streaming 
rain  on  the  coach  window.  His  fellow- 
traveller,  however,  turned  her  face  away. 

There  was  something  in  the  shrinking 
movement  that  touched  Mr.  Horace.  He 
remembered  that  Willy  had  told  him  the 
child  had  had  some  sorrow — if  one  can  say 
sorrow  in  connection  with  youth;  so  he 
made  an  effort  to  come  out  of  his  absorp- 
tion, and  talk  to  her,  and  cheer  her. 
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She  had  very  little  to  say,  only  an- 
swering him  in  gentle  monosyllables, 
until  by  some  chance  he  referred  to  her 
father. 

“ I met  him  several  years  ago,  ma’am; 
and  my  brother  James  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  him.” 

Lucy’s  eyes  suddenly  filled. 

Mr.  Horace  looked  at  her,  with  instant 
sympathy  in  his  ruddy  old  face.  So 
youth  may  grieve,  after  all? 

“My  dear,  I have  recently  suffered  a 
loss  myself,”  he  said,  gently. 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Lucy ; “ I know.  I was 
very  sorry,  sir.” 

“ Ah — well,”  said  Mr.  Horace,  with  a 
sigh — “ he  was  sick  a long  time.  I ought 
not  to  begrudge  him  his  release.  Yes,  he 
had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  But 
he  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  My  bro- 
ther was  a sailor  in  his  youth.  He  had 
many  interesting  adventures.  He  has 
told  me  stories  of  his  adventures  by  the 
hour.  But  when  he  came  to  be  an  in- 
valid, after  such  an  active  life,  he  never 
flinched.  The  bravest  of  the  brave !” 

“ My  father  was  brave,”  said  Lucy. 

“ My  brother  had  been  in  most  foreign 
lands,”  Mr.  Horace  went  on.  “He  was 
shipwrecked  twice  before  he  was  thirty. 
I recollect,  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
how  he  came  home  after  that  first  time 
he  was  wrecked.  We  had  given  him  up. 
My  mother  was  upstairs  cutting  out  those 
little— ah,  garments  that  children  wear. 
She  was  cutting  out  a pair  to  go  in  a mis- 
sionary barrel.  Well,  James  just  walked 
into  the  room,  as  casually  as  if  he  hadn’t 
been  out  of  the  house.  My  mother  (I 
recollect  perfectly),  she  threw  up  her 
hands— she  had  the  scissors  on  her  thumb 
and  finger— and  she  said,  4 Why,  James, 
where  on  earth  did  you  come  from?’  And 
my  brother,  he  said:  ‘From  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ; from  India’s  coral 
strands,’  he  said.  (You  know  the  hymn?) 
‘But  I haven’t  any  coral,  or  any  clothes 
— except  what  you  see,’  he  said.  4 1 hope 
you’ll  give  me  those  things,’  meaning  the 
— the  small  garment;  and  he  stood  six 
feet  two!” 

Lucy  smiled  vaguely. 

“ It  was  a joke,”  Mr.  Horace  explained. 

“Yes,  I see.  My  father  was  a good 
deal  like  that,  saying  funny  things. 
Thev’re  pleasant  to  live  with,  such  peo- 
ple.” 

“They  are,  indeed — they  are,  indeed,” 
Mr.  Horace  agreed,  sighing.  “My  bro- 
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ther’s  humor  was  invincible,  perfectly  in- 
vincible. Why,  I recollect  perfectly — ” 

The  story  he  remembered  was  not 
brilliant  humor,  but  Lucy  was  as  polite 
as  if  it  were,  and  capped  it  with  some- 
thing her  father  had  said;  and  then  Mr. 
Horace  followed  quickly  with  another 
“ I remember.”  Perhaps  they  neither  of 
them  really  heard  what  the  other  said, 
but  they  found  infinite  relief  in  speaking. 
Why  Mr.  Horace  could  not  have  “recol- 
lected perfectly  ” to  Dr.  Lavendar,  or 
why  little  Lucy  could  not  have  talked,  if 
not  to  her  sister,  at  least  to  her  kindly 
brother-in-law,  is  one  of  those  inexplicable 
things  that  belong  to  grief.  It  was  easier 
for  each  because  the  other  was  a stran- 
ger. 

When  the  stage  pulled  into  Mercer,  the 
wheels  tired  in  mud,  and  the  apron  over 
the  trunks  streaming  with  rain,  the  two 
travellers  were  talking  very  freely.  In- 
deed, Lucy  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
she  was  going  to  give  music  lessons. 

“ I’m  going  to  visit  Miss  Sarah  Murray 
first.  When  I get  some  pupils,  I’ll  board 
somewhere,”  she  added,  vaguely. 

44  My  brother  Jim  knew  the  Misses  Mur- 
ray,” said  Mr.  Horace.  “I  have  heard 
him  remark  that  Miss  Sarah,  the  eldest, 
was  a very  genteel  and  accomplished  fe- 
male. My  brother  Jim  expressed  it  more 
as  a sailor  might,”  Mr.  Horace  amended, 
with  a smile,  44  but  his  words  were  to 
that  effect.”  And  when  he  helped  his 
fellow- passenger  and  the  canary-bird  out 
of  the  stage,  he  said,  with  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  politeness,  that  if  the  Misses 
Murray  were  agreeable,  he  would  call  the 
next  day  and  pay  his  respects  to  them 
and  to  Miss  Lucy. 

44  I’d  like  you  to  come,  sir,”  Lucy  said. 
“ I’d  like  to  show  you  a letter  our  minister 
wrote  about  father.” 

And  Mr.  Horace  remembered  that  he 
had  some  letters  too.  It  came  into  his 
mind  that  perhaps  some  day  he  would 
read  them;  perhaps  he  would  show  some 
of  them  to  this  young  lady,  who,  he  was 
sure,  would  have  admired  Jim.  “Jim 
was  a great  favorite  with  the  ladies,”  he 
thought  to  himself,  sighing  and  smiling. 

V. 

“I  recollect,  just  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day, when  my  brother  James  brought 
home  from  one  of  his  voyages  a little 
savage — a heathen,  in  fact.  My  mother 
was  exceedingly  alarmed  about  his  spirit- 
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ual  state;  but  Woolly  (that  was  what  my 
brother  James  called  him)  was  converted 
immediately.  My  brother  said  it  was  be- 
cause my  mother  gave  him  a cake  when- 
ever he  named  our  Saviour.  And  I some- 
times feared  there  was  truth  in  this  re- 
mark.” 

Lucy  laughed,  and  Mr.  Horace  looked 
pleased,  and  patted  her  hand  kindly. 
Miss  Sarah  and  Miss  Emily  Murray,  who 
were  sitting  on  either  side  of  the  fire, 
smiled,  and  Miss  Sarah  observed  that  mis- 
sionaries often  used  such  methods  as 
food  and  glass  beads  to  attract  poor  sav- 
ages. 

“My  brother  said  that  just  before  he 
landed  he  suddenly  realized  that  Woolly 
had  to  have  clothes;  you  know,  being  a 
savage  and  a heathen,  he  had  no  gar- 
ments of  any  kind.  In  fact,  he  was — ah 
— if  I may  say  so — quite — quite,  as  you 
may  say,  undressed.  My  brother  knew 
that,  such  being  the  case.  Woolly  would 
be  conspicuous  when  the  ship  should  come 
into  port  and  the  poor  savage  land  at  the 
wharf.  So  what  did  my  brother  Janies 
do  but  make  Woolly  lie  down,  with  his 
arms  extended,  on  a piece  of  cloth  spread 
on  the  deck;  then  he  took  up  a lump  of 
chalk  and  outlined  him,  as  it  were;  then 
he  doubled  the  cloth  and  cut  this  out  like 
those  paper  dolls  which  are  made  for  in- 
fants out  of  newspapers;  and  he  sewed 
Woolly  into  these  two  pieces.  Dear  me! 
I wish  you  could  have  seen  him!  How 
my  mother  did  laugh  ! 4 1 wouldn’t  give 

a fig  for  your  sewing,  James,’  says  she. 

4 But  my  sewing  gives  a fig  leaf  to  Wool- 
ly,’says  my  brother.  James  had  such  a 
ready  tongue.” 

“The  suit  must  have  fitted  very  badly,” 
Lucy  said,  seriously. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Horace  admitted;  44  but  it 
was  warm,  you  know,  and— ah— custom- 
ary.” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course,”  said  Lucy. 

It  was  with  tales  like  this  that  old 
Horace  Shields  tried  to  cheer  his  little 
companion  when  he  came  to  see  her  at 
the  Misses  Murray’s.  He  had  decided  not 
to  continue  his  journey  East  to  purchase 
stock,  but  to  order  by  mail  from  Mercer, 
where,  he  thought,  he  would  remain  for 
a few  days  and  see  if  he  could  not  com- 
fort this  poor  child,  who  seemed,  some- 
how. to  be  on  his  hands.  But  lie  staid 
nearly  three  weeks.  He  came  to  call  al- 
most every  day,  and  the  estimable  Misses 
Murray  welcomed  him  warmly,  and  told 


him  that  they  were  much  grieved  at  the 
depression  of  their  young  friend.  44  And 
indeed,”  said  kind  old  Miss  Sarah,  “I  fear 
I must  add  that  I do  not  approve  of  the 
apparent  indifference  dear  Lucy  displays 
towards  her  sister.  Lucy  says  that  Martha 
doesn’t  like  her  canary-bird; — which  is 
really  a foolish  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
live  with  her.  It  almost  looks  like  tem- 
per. I think,  however,  your  conversa- 
tion cheers  her,  and  when  she  is  less  de- 
pressed she  may  come  to  a more  proper 
mind  in  regard  to  her  family.” 

Mr.  Horace  certainly  did  cheer  the 
frightened,  hopeless  girl;  and  sometimes 
his  own  burden  seemed  lightened  in  his 
effort  to  lighten  hers.  In  telling  her  his 
stories  about  his  brother,  lie  led  her  to 
talk  about  her  father,  and  then  about  her 
own  affairs;  and  the  third  time  he  called, 
when  they  chanced  to  be  alone,  she  told 
him,  palpitating  and  determined,  that  she 
would  44  never,  never,  never  go  back  and 
live  with  her  sister,  because  she  would 
not  be  a burden  on  brother  Willy.” 

44  But,  my  dear  young  lady,”  he  remon- 
strated, “you  cannot  live  alone  here  in 
Mercer,  you  know.” 

44  Oh,  yes,  yes,”  said  poor  little  Lucy, 
44 1 know;  but  I won’t  go  back  to  sister 
Martha.” 

“But  what  will  you  do,  my  dear  Miss 
Lucy?”  Mr.  Horace  said,  anxiously. 

44  Oh,  I don’t  know!”  cried  poor  Lucy; 
and  her  big  deerlike  eyes  had  a hunted 
look  in  them  that  went  to  the  old  gentle- 
man’s heart.  He  made  a point  of  seeing 
the  Misses  Murray  by  themselves,  and 
they  all  talked  the  matter  over  with  anx- 
ious seriousness. 

44  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  get  pupils.” 
Miss  Sarah  said;  44  she  is  not  the  sort  of 
a young  woman  who  can  push  and  make 
her  own  way.” 

44 1 am  not*  sure  she  is  not  more  pleas- 
ing on  that  account,”  Miss  Emily  said, 
with  decision. 

Mr.  Horace  nodded  his  head,  and  said 
his  brother  James  had  always  disliked 
excessively  capable  ladies.  “My  brother 
James  said  he  wouldn’t  want  to  sit  down 
at  table  three  times  a day  with  a horse 
marine,”  he  said,  chuckling; — 44  not  but 
what  he  had  great  respect  for  intelli- 
gence,” he  added,  politely. 

And  the  Misses  Murray  said,  Oh,  yes, 
indeed  ; they  quite  understood.  And 
then  they  begged  Mr.  Horace,  who  was 
returning  to  Old  Chester  the  next  day,  to 
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correspond  with  them  on  the  subject,  so 
that  they  might  advise  the  child  wisely. 

Mr.  Horace  promised  to  do  so;  and  he 
put  his  miiul  upon  Lucy’s  troubles  dur- 
ing the  tiresome  stage  journey.  He  won- 
dered what  Jim  would  say  about  it  all. 
Jim  had  his  opinion  of  Mrs.  Willy;  Mr. 
Horace  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  it. 
“Estimable  woman,”  said  Mr.  Horace  to 
himself,  “very  estimable;  but  not  agree- 
able. Poor  Miss  Lucy !” 

He  thought  of  her  with  an  impulsive 
pity  which  brought  out  the  youth  of  his 
ruddy  old  face — that  fine  youth  of  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
body's  age.  Her  grief  for  her  father  was 
but  a child's  grief,  he  thought,  a half- 
smile on  his  lips;  it  was  not  the  iron  en- 
tering into  the  soul;  but  it  was  pathetic. 
He  thought  how  she  had  showed  him 
some  letters  of  condolence  that  had  been 
sent  her,  and  that  made  him  think,  sud- 
denly, of  the  letters  that  had  come  to  him. 
It  occurred  to  him,  with  a warm  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  that  when  he  got  home  he 
would  unlock  the  drawer  in  the  shop  and 
take  out  that  pile  of  letters,  and  perhaps 
lie  might  send  one  or  two  to  Miss  Lucy. 
He  thought  of  them  eagerly  as  he  walk- 
ed up  from  the  tavern  to  his  own  door; 
they  were  like  a welcome  waiting  for  him 
iu  the  desolate  old  house. 

Old  Chester  was  full  of  tranquil  even- 
ing light.  Behind  the  low  dark  line  of 
the  hills  the  daffodil  sky  was  brightening 
into  gold ; there  had  been  a shower  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  fresh  damp  air  was 
sweet  with  the  linden  blossoms;  there 
were  little  pools  of  water  shining  in  hol- 
lows of  the  worn  flagstone  pavement,  and 
the  brass  stair  rails  and  knobs  of  the 
comfortable  old  brick  houses  glittered, 
suddenly,  all  the  way  down  Main  Street. 
Mr  Horace  found  himself  smiling  as  he 
walked:  then  he  stopped  with  a start  be- 
cause Martha  King  spoke  to  him ; she 
called  from  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  then  came  hurrying  across. 

“I'm  glad  to  see  you  back,  Mr.  Hor- 
ace/’ she  said,  and  asked  one  or  two 
questions  about  Lucy  and  the  Misses  Mur- 
ray. “ We've  missed  the  shop,  Mr.  Hor- 
ace,” she  ended.  “ Mrs.  Todd,  I &m  sorry 
to  say,  has  been  remiss  about  keeping  it 
open.  I do  hope  you  will  speak  to  her 
about  it,  flatly  and  frankly.  I think  it  is 
a duty  not  to  slight  wrong-doing.  She 
bas  not  kept  regular  hours  at  all,”  Mrs. 
King  said,  “and  it  has  been  a great  an- 


noyance. Won't  you  come  in  and  take 
tea  with  us,  Mr.  Horace?” 

“No,  ma’am,  I thank  you,”  he  said, 
and  hurried  into  his  house.  “ Poor  Miss 
Lucy!”  he  said  to  himself;  “poor  Miss 
Lucy!” 

She  was  in  his  thoughts  when,  sitting 
all  alone  in  the  shop,  with  his  lamp  on 
the  desk  beside  him,  he  took  out  the  let- 
ters which  had  been  put  away  all  these 
months.  After  all,  these  old  friends  loved 
James.  “And  well  they  might!”  he  told 
himself,  proudly.  He  opened  one  letter 
after  another,  and  read  the  friendly,  ap- 
preciative words,  nodding  and  sighing, 
and  saying  to  himself,  “Yes,  indeed! 
Yes,  he  was  brave!  he  was  patient.  Who 
knows  that  as  well  as  I do?”  The  comfort 
of  it  came  warmly  to  his  heart,  and  the 
applause  braced  and  cheered  him  until, 
for  very  happiness  and  pride,  two  little 
hot  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and 
splashed  on  the  pile  of  letters. 

But  when  he  went  up  stairs  into  the 
silent  house,  into  the  dreadful  emptiness 
of  that  room  where  James  had  lived  for 
nearly  thirty  years — the  old  despair  of 
desolation  seized  him  again.  It  was  that 
which,  by-and-by,  made  him  say  he  would 
go  back  to  Mercer  for  a few  days,  and  see 
what  the  Misses  Murray  had  done  for 
Miss  Lucy.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from 
the  house  — anywhere!  He  thought  to 
himself  that  he  would  take  the  letters  to 
read  to  Miss  Lucy;  she  had  been  so  in- 
terested in  Jim  that  she  ought  to  know 
that  his  praise  had  not  been  merely  bro- 
therly regard.  “And  I am  really  anx- 
ious to  know  what  the  poor  young  lady 
is  going  to  do,”  he  said  to  himself,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Old  Chester,  lie 
again  took  the  stage  for  Mercer. 

“Twice  in  two  months!”  said  Old  Ches- 
ter; but  Mrs.  Todd,  who,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
King’s  warning,  was  again  to  keep  the 
shop  open  for  his  few  days  of  absence, 
said  it  was  a real  good  tiling,  and  would 
do  the  poor  old  gentleman  good. 

VI. 

’ Little  Lucy  had  not  secured  a single 
pupil  during  the  weeks  she  had  been  in 
Mercer.  She  was  well  aware  she  could 
not  prolong  her  visit  to  the  kind  Misses 
Murray  indefinitely,  but  what  was  she 
going  to  do?  Poor  child!  how  many 
times  a day  did  she  ask  herself  this  ques- 
tion! The  very  afternoon  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ace’s return  she  had  gone  out  and  walked 
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hopelessly  about  until  dusk  in  Mercer’s 
dirty,  busy  streets,  to  think  it  over.  The 
wind  whirled  up  the  street  and  caught 
her  black  skirts  in  a twist,  and  flung  the 
dust  into  her  face  and  into  her  eyes.  The 
lights  began  to  twinkle  along  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river,  and  then  wavered 
down  into  its  black  depths  in  golden  zig- 
zags. Against  the  sullen  sky  the  fur- 
naces flared  with  great  tongues  of  flame 
and  showers  of  sparks.  The  evening  traf- 
fic of  the  town,  noisy,  dirty,  hideous; 
the  hurrying  crowds  in  the  streets;  the 
rumble  of  the  teams;  the  jostling  of 
workmen— all  gave  her  a sense  of  her 
utter  helplessness,  so  that  the  tears  be- 
gan to  start,  and  she  had  to  wipe  them 
away  furtively.  What  was  going  to  be- 
come of  her?  The  child,  walking  alone 
in  the  spring  dusk,  looked  down  at  the 
river,  and  thought  that  the  water  was 
very  black  and  very  cold.  I don’t  sup- 
pose she  formulated  any  purpose  in  her 
own  mind;  she  only  thought,  shivering, 
“ The  water  is  very  cold.” 

Mr.  Horace  met  her  there  on  the  bridge, 
and  there  was  something  about  her  that 
made  the  old  gentleman’s  heart  come  up 
in  his  throat.  He  took  her  hand  and  put 
it  through  his  arm,  and  said,  cheerfully, 
44  Come  with  me,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,  and 
let  us  walk  home  together.” 

As  for  Lucy,  she  only  said,  feebly,  “ I 
wont  go  back  to  sister  Martha .” 

44  You  sha’n’t,  my  dear,”  said  Mr.  Hor- 
ace, comfortingly ; “you  sha’n’t  indeed.” 

That  evening  he  talked  the  situation 
over  with  Miss  Sarah  Murray;  but  she 
only  shook  her  head  and  said  she  hoped 
the  child  would  soon  look  at  the  matter 
more  reasonably.  44 1 would  gladly  keep 
her  here  indefinitely,”  Miss  Sarah  said, 
in  a troubled  way,  “but  our  income  is 
exceedingly  limited — ” 

44  Oh,  certainly  not,  certainly  not,” 
Mr.  Horace  broke  in.  He  had  come  to 
feel  responsible  for  Lucy,  somehow;  he 
could  not  have  her  dependent  upon  Miss 
Murray. 

He  got  up  and  said  good-night  with  a 
very  correct  bow,  his  feet  in  the  first  po- 
sition for  dancing,  his  left  hand  under 
his  coat  tails. 

Old  Miss  Sarah  responded  in  kind,  and 
they  parted  with  high  opinions  of  each 
other. 

But  Mr.  Horace  had  not  reached  the 
street  corner  before  he  heard,  “ Mr. 
Shields!  Mr.  Shields!”  and  there  was 


Lucy  running  after  him,  bareheaded,  and 
with  a shawl  about  her  shoulders. 

“I’ve  thought  of  something,” she  said, 
breathlessly, as  she  stood  beside  him,  pant- 
ing, under  the  gas-lamp  on  the  corner. 
44  Can’t  I come  and  take  care  of  the  shop, 
Mr.  Shields?  Can’t  I live  with  you  and 
take  care  of  the  shop?” 

Mr.  Horace,  in  his  eagerness  to  hurry 
her  back  to  the  house,  hardly  knew  what 
lie  answered.  “Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young 
lady.  Anything  that  you  wish.  Come, 
now,  come ! you  must  get  in  doors.  What 
will  Miss  Murray  say?” 

“I  am  to  come  and  live  with  you?” 
Lucy  insisted,  her  eyes  wide  and  fright- 
ened. 44  You  won’t  make  me  go  back  to 
sister  Martha?” 

44  No,  my  dear;  no,  no!”  he  said.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Horace  as  though  Miss 
Sarah  was  an  hour  i ti  opening  the  door. 
“Miss  Lucy  just  stepped  out  to  speak  to 
me,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  astonished 
look. 

44  Oh,  Miss  Sarah,  I am  going  to  live 
with  Mr.  Shields!”  said  Lucy. 

Mr.  Shields  came  very  early  the  next 
morning  to  Miss  Murray's  house,  and  was 
received  in  the  parlor  by  Miss  Sarah. 
Lucy  was  not  present.  Miss  Sarah  sat  in 
a straight-backed  chair,  with  her  delicate 
old  hands  crossed  in  her  lap.  There  was 
some  color  in  her  cheek,  and  a determined 
look  behind  her  spectacles. 

44 1 trust,”  said  Mr.  Horace,  44  that  Miss 
Lucy  is  none  the  worse  for  stepping  out 
last  night,  ma’am?  I was  much  concern- 
ed about  her  when  I left  her.” 

“She  is  none  the  worse  in  body,  but 
I am  deeply  grieved  at  her  attitude  of 
mind,”  said  Miss  Sarah. 

44  You  mean  her  unwillingness  to  re- 
turn to  her  sister?”  he  said,  anxiously. 

Old  Miss  Sarah  blushed.  44  She  was 
quite  determined  to  — to  ask  your  aid. 
The  child  did  not  realize — ” 

44  You  don’t  say  so!” 

44  She  needs  to  be  takeu  care  of  just  as 
much  as  if  she  were  a baby,”  said  Miss 
Sarah.  44  But  of  course  this  plan  of  hers 
is  impossible.  Even  if  it  were  not  a 
questiorf  of  burdening  you  (she  has  an 
idea  that  she  would  earn  her  board,  if  I 
may  so  express  it),  it  would  be  impossible. 
I have  pointed  this  out  to  her.” 

“And  what  does  she  say?”  demanded 
Mr.  Horace. 

“She  merely  weeps,”  Miss  Sarah  said; 
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“she  has  given  it  up  at  my  request,  of 
course,  but  she  weeps.” 

Mr.  Horace  hunted  for  his  handker- 
chief, and  blew  his  nose  violently. 
“Dear,  dear!”  he  said,  “you  don’t  say 
so!  Well,  well ! I wish  my  brother  James 
were  here.  He  would  know  what  to  pro- 
pose. Poor  child  ! poor  child  I” 

Mr.  Horace  got  up  and  looked  out  of 
the  window;  then  he  blew  his  nose  again. 

Miss  Sarah  looked  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  but  was  silent.  Suddenly  he  turn- 
ed. and  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

“ Miss  Murray,  you  are  a female  of  ad- 
vanced years  and  of  every  proper  senti- 
ment; all  I have  seen  of  you  leads  me  to 
feel  a deep  esteem  for  you.”  Miss  Sarah 
bowed.  “Therefore  I ask  you,  is  it  im- 
possible? I could  give  the  child  a good 
home  while  I live.  I have  recently  lost 
mv  brother,  ma'am,  and  the  little  income 
devoted  to  his  use  could  be  transferred  to 
Miss  Lucy.  I find  myself  much  attached 
to  her,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  her 
in  my  home.  It  would  be  less  lonely  for 
me,”  he  said,  his  voice  tremulous;  “ and 
my  age,  ma’am,  is  sixty-five.  Surely  it  is 
not  impossible?'’ 

Miss  Sarah, who  was  nearly-eighty,  grew 
red,  but  she  was  firm.  44  My  dear  sir,  you 
are  still  young  ” — Mr.  Horace  blinked 
suddenly,  and  sat  up  straight— “ our  friend 
is  twenty-three,  and  her  looks  are  pleas- 
ing. Need  I add  that  this  is  a wicked 
world?  I have  lived  much  longer  than 
you,  sir,  and  I am  aware  that  it  is  both 
wicked  and  censorious.  Can  you  say 
tii at  Old  Chester  is  exempt  from  gossip, 
Mr.  Shields?'’ 

“ No.  ma'am.  I can't,”  he  admitted,  with 
an  unhappy  look. 

" You  see  it  is  impossible.”  Miss  Sarah 
ended,  kindly. 

Mr.  Horace  sighed. 

Miss  Murray  looked  at  him  and  cough- 
ed: then  she  drew  in  her  breath  as  one 
who  prepares  to  strike.  “ If  you  were 
sufficiently  advanced  in  years,  my  dear 
sir.  so  that— matrimony  was  out  of  the 
question,  it  would  he  different.”  Mr.  Hor- 
ace gasped.  “ But  under  the  circum- 
stances," continued  Miss  Sarah,  sighing, 
“I  see  nothing  before  our  young  friend 
(since  she  is  determined  not  to  return  to 
her  sister)  but  work  in  some — factory.” 
Miss  Murray's  house  was  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned part  of  Mercer,  and  there  was  a fac- 
tory just  across  the  street;  she  waved  her 
band  toward  it,  genteelly,  as  she  spoke. 


The  room  was  quite  still  except  for  a 
coal  dropping  from  the  grate.  Mr.  Horace 
heard  a footstep  overhead,  and  knew  it 
was  Lucy  walking  restlessly  about  in  her 
pitiful,  unreasoning  misery.  Involunta- 
rily he  followed  Miss  Murray’s  gesture,  and 
looked  across  the  street.  Two  draggled- 
looking  girls  were  just  entering  the  bleak 
doorway  opposite.  “Little  Miss  Lucy  do 
that?  No ! — impossible !” 

“Iam  sixty-five;  I shall  not,  probably, 
live  very  much  longer,  ”he  thought.  “Sup- 
pose it  were  five  years,  even ; she  would 
still  be  a young  woman.” 

Poor  little  girl!  poor  little  frighten- 
ed, helpless  child  ! “And  I would  be  less 
lonely,”  he  said  to  himself,  suddenly. 
“Jim  would  call  me  an  old  fool,  but  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  me  less  lonely.” 
Mr.  Horace  drew  a long  breath. 

“ Miss  Murray,”  he  said,  “ would  I be 
taking  advantage  of  our  friend’s  youth 
and  inexperience  if  I — if  I — if  I suggest- 
ed— matrimony?” 

Miss  Sarah  was  not  at  all  startled;  in- 
deed, she  even  smiled. 

44 1 think,”  she  said,  “it  would  be  an 
admirable  arrangement.” 

Mr.  Horace  looked  at  her;  she  looked 
at  him.  And  then  they  began  to  talk  in 
whispers,  like  two  con spira  101*8.  “ But 
would  she — ” began  Mr.  Horace. 

“I'm  sure  of  it!” 

“ But  she  is  so  young — ” 

“She  will  outlive  you.” 

“I  would  not  wish  to  take  advantage—” 

“ You  are  only  doing  a kindness.” 

“ Her  relatives — ” 

“ Her  relatives  have  driven  her  to  it!” 
cried  Miss  Sarah.  Which  was  really 
rather  hard  on  Martha  and  on  Lucy's 
kind  and  affectionate  brother-in-law. 

“Well,  we'll  protect  her,”  said  Mr. 
Horace,  angrily.  And  then  he  suddenly 
looked  blank,  and  said:  “Would  you — 
ah — be  willing  to — to  suggest  it  to  her? 
I feel  a sense  of  embarrassment.” 

44  That  is  quite  unnecessary,”  Miss  Mur- 
ray declared,  44  for  you  are  doing  a great 
favor;  and  if  I know  Lucy,  her  gratitude 
will  not  be  lacking.  But  I will  gladly 
tell  her  of  your  kindness.” 

“Oh,  pray  don’t  say  gratitude,”  Mr. 
Horace  protested,  growing  red;  “don't 
say  kindness.  Let  her  regard  it  as  a fa- 
vor to  me,  which  it  is.  i assure  you  it  is.” 

Miss  Murray  rose,  smiling;  and  Mr. 
Horace  went  away  with  a new  and  ex- 
traordinary sensation.  There  was  Some- 
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thing  in  his  thoughts  that  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  grief;  a sense  of  ex- 
citement, of  chivalry,  of  hope— even  of 
hope  I He  found  himself  making  plans 
as  he  walked  along  the  street;  he  saw 
Lucy  in  his  mind's  eye  at  his  lonely  sup- 
per table;  lie  fancied  her  sitting  beside 
him  in  the  dreadful  evenings  listening 
to  his  stories  of  Jim — it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Horace  as  though  his  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  Mr.  James  was  in  exhaustible;  he  im- 
agined her  reading  Jim’s  books,  and 
laughing  in  her  light  girlish  voice  as  Jim 
used  to  laugh  in  his  rollicking  bass.  His 
heart  grew  warm  and  light  in  his  breast 
as  he  walked  and  thought;  and  then  sud- 
denly it  sunk:  perhaps  she  would  not 
consent. 

VII. 

But  Lucy  consented— eagerly,  feverish- 
ly. “Oh,  Miss  Sarah,  how  kind  he  is!” 
she  said. 

“ Very  true,  Lucy,  very  true,”  said  Miss 
Sarah,  solemnly.  “I  hope  you  will  al- 
ways remember  it.  Very  few  gentlemen, 
Lucy,  of  Mr.  Shields's  age  would  think  of 
such  a thing.  I hope  you  will  realize 
that  to  ask  a young,  inexperienced,  fool- 
ish (yes,  Lucy,  I fear  I must  say  foolish) 
girl  to — ah— to  bear  his  name,  is  indeed 
a compliment.” 

“ I will  take  care  of  the  shop,”  said 
Lucy,  her  eyes  beginning  to  shine,  and 
the  droop  of  face  and  figure  fadiug  as 
she  spoke.  “Oh,  he  is  so  kind!  And  I 
will  never  go  near  Martha!” 

Mr.  Horace  came  for  his  answer  at  two 
o’clock;  he  had  settled  down  into  feeling 
quite  sure  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that 
he  and  Miss  Sarah  must  think  of  some- 
thing else,  and  when  Lucy  met  him, 
smiling  and  half  crying,  and  saying, 
“You  are  so  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Shields;  and 
indeed,  indeed  I will  do  all  I can  to  de- 
serve it,”  he  was  almost  dazed  with  as- 
tonishment. He  protested  that  it  was  a 
great  favor. 

“I  am  so  much  older,  my  dear,”  he 

said. 

But  Lucy  broke  in,  smiling,  “You  are 
good  to  me,  just  as  father  was.” 

“I  will  be  good  to  you,  my  dear;  I 
will  indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,” 
he  said,  earnestly.  He  smiled  at  her  and 
patted  her  hand;  and  then  he  said,  “I 
will  communicate  with  your  relatives,  my 
dear  Miss  Lucy.” 

“ Oh  no,”  Lucy  said,  shrinking,  “ don't 
tell  them !” 


But  Miss  Murray  shook  her  head:  “ Mr. 
Shields  must  of  course  refer  to  your  fam- 
ily for  permission.” 

Lucy  looked  frightened.  “Martha 
won’t  allow  it,”  she  said,  faintly.  “Oh, 
don’t  tell  Martha!” 

“My  dear,  I could  not  allow  you  to 
elope,”  Miss  Sarah  remonstrated. 

And  Mr.  Shields  said,  “No,  no;  that 
wouldn’t  do!” 

Then  the  two  elders  talked  it  over, 
Lucy  listening  and  shivering,  and  saying 
sometimes,  “Oh,  Martha  will  say  I’ll  be 
a burden  to  you,  Mr.  Shields.” 

“I  am  prepared,”  Mr.  Horace  said  to 
Miss  Murray,  “to  have  them  say  I am 
far  too  old,  and  even  that  I am  taking 
advantage  of  our  young  friend.  But  I 
am  sustained,” said  Mr.  Horace,  “by  the 
knowledge  of  the  integrity  of  my  mo- 
tives. Miss  Lucy  is  of  age,  and  if  she 
chooses  ray  home  it  is  not  the  affair  of 
William’s  wife,  or  even  of  William,  for 
whom  I have  a sincere  regard.  But  I am 
inclined  to  think,  ma’am,  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  wise  to— to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
head — if  I may  so  express  it— before  they 
have  a chance  to  interfere.  I will  com- 
municate with  William  and  his  wife;  but 
before  they  can  remonstrate  we  will  take 
steps,  we  will  take  steps!  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  ma’am?” 

“ Admirable !”  said  Miss  Murray.  “ Ad- 
mirable!” 

“ However,”  said  Mr.  Horace,  blinking 
his  eyes  suddenly,  as  though  something 
cold  had  been  thrown  in  his  face,  “it 
will  be  very  unexpected  in  Old  Ches- 
ter!’ 

It  was  unexpected.  Old  Chester,  too, 
gasped  and  blinked  as  though  it  had  had 
a cold  douche. 

Willy  King  was  angry;  but  Martha, 
very  sensibly,  said  that  it  was  foolish  to 
be  angry.  “But  I am  mortified,”  she 
said;  “and  I don’t  understand  it.” 

Old  Chester,  when  it  heard  the  news, 
nearly  went  out  of  its  mind  with  agita- 
tion and  disapproval — “and  sorrow,” 
Mrs.  Drayton  said,  “that  the  dead  were 
soon  forgotten !”  Mrs.  Dale  said  that  Mr. 
Horace  had  taken  advantage  of  that  poor, 
poor  child's  youth.  Mrs.  Wright,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  that  it  was  really  disgust- 
ing to  see  a girl  so  mercenary  as  to  mar- 
ry an  old  man  for  a home.  Mrs.  Ezra 
Barkley  said,  gently,  that  he  had  been 
so  lonely,  poor  Mr.  Horace ! no  doubt  he 
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just  couldn’t  stand  the  desolation  of  his 
life. 

“But  that  doesn’t  explain  the  other 
fool.”  her  sister-in-law  interrupted,  with  a 
snort. 

“Do  you  know  what 'Dr.  Lavendar 
said  when  he  heard  it?”  Rose  Knight 
asked,  suddenly.  “He  said,  ‘Hooray  for 
Horace !’  ” 

“Dr.  Lavendar  is  getting  very  old,” 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  sternly. 

After  the  first  excitement  of  it  was 
over,  it  came  to  Martha  King’s  ears  that 
Lucy  had  married  to  escape  living  with 
her  (those  things  always  leak  out;  some 
friend,  with  a frankness  as  conscientious 
as  Martha’s  own,  probably  “thought 
Lucy’s  sister  should  be  told”). 

When  poor  Martha  heard  why  Lucy 
had  committed  this  extraordinary  folly, 
she  turned  white,  smitten  into  silence. 
“I  tried  to  do  my  duty,”  she  said,  pain- 
full}', and  made  no  reproaches.  But  she 
suffered.  “ I did  everything  I could  for 
her  best  good,”  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
sat  alone  working;  then  she  wiped  her 
eyes  furtively  on  the  unbleached  cotton 
siieet  she  was  hemming  for  the  mission- 
ary barrel.  “Lucy  doesn’t  love  me,” 
she  thought,  sadly ; “nobody  does  but 
William.  But  I’ve  always  tried  to  do  my 
duty.”  Once,  blunderingly,  looking  down 
at  her  fingers  trembling  in  her  lap,  she 
said  something  like  this  to  Dr.  Laven- 
dar. 

“Martha,  my  dear,”  he  said,  gravely, 
“ love  more , and  do  less.  Do  you  remem- 
ber Isaiah  (and  he  was  a pretty  energetic 
old  fellow  too)  says,  ’their  strength  is  to 
sit  still’?  Our  Heavenly  Father  is  just 
as  anxious  to  improve  things  as  we  are; 
but  if  you’ll  notice,  He  lets  us  make  our 
blunders,  and  learn  our  lessons;  and  He 
works  by  love  oftener  than  by  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai.  But  come,  come!  We  all 
love  you,  and  Lucy  will  know  that  she 
does  too,  one  of  these  days.” 

But  how  happily  it  did  turn  out!  Mr. 
Horace  lived  more  than  the  five  years  he 
had  allowed  himself;  and  no  wonder, 
with  the  affection  his  little  girl  gave  him, 
and  the  need  there  was  to  take  care  of 
her  and  keep  her  happy;  a man  really 
can’t  die,  no  matter  how  good  his  inten- 
tions are,  while  he  is  needed.  And,  be- 
sides that,  Lucy’s  eager,  childlike  sym- 
pathy was  like  some  pure  and  healing 
touch.  Gradually  he  took  up  old  inter- 


ests, and  liked  to  meet  old  friends.  His 
grief  for  his  brother  passed  down  through 
the  ruined  habits  of  living  into  the  depths 
of  life,  and,  after  a while,  settled  into  a 
habit  of  its  own.  Then  the  old  interests 
closed  in  upon  him— just  as  a ruffled  pool 
smooths  and  closes  over  the  crash  that 
has  shattered  its  even  silver;  though  all 
the  while  the  weight  is  buried  in  its 
heart. 

It  was  a sunny,  placid,  happy  old  house 
in  those  days,  though  nobody  could  say 
it  was  sensible.  Dick’s  cage  hung  in  a 
south  window,  and  the  little  yellow  crea- 
ture splashed  about  in  his  china  bath, 
and  scattered  millet  seeds,  and  shouted 
his  little  songs  all  day  long.  Lucy  used 
to  come  and  sit  in  the  shop  while  she 
shelled  the  pease  for  dinner,  or  did  her  bit 
of  worsted-work.  And  she  kept  things 
dusted,  not  perhaps  quite  as  Martha 
would  have  done;  the  backs  of  the  pic- 
tures may  have  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired ; but  so  long  as  nobody  knew  it, 
what  difference  did  it  make?  This  lack 
of  principle  must  make  the  conscientious 
grieve;  but  Lucy  and  old  Mr.  Horace 
were  just  as  happy  as  though  their 
principles  were  good.  They  talked  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Jim.  In  the  evenings 
they  sat  upstairs  in  the  big  bare  rqom — 
a little  less  bare  now,  because  Lucy  made 
gay  worsted  covers  for  all  the  chairs; 
and  Mr.  Horace  tried  to  teach  her  how  to 
play  chess.  To  be  sure,  the  fool’s  or 
scholar’s  mate  might  end  the  game  every 
night,  but  it  gave  him  a chance  to  tell 
her  of  Jim’s  prowess.  He  gave  her  Jim’s 
books  to  read,  and  though  she  did  not 
know  enough  to  laugh  at  the  right  places 
in  Mr.  Jim’s  beloved  Shandy , she  felt  a 
breathless  interest  in  the  Three  Musket- 
eers; and  old  Mr.  Horace  annotated  it 
with  Jim’s  comments. 

They  used  to  read  over  those  letters  of 
sympathy,  too,  which  suggested  so  many 
stories  of  the  big.  generous,  rollicking  old 
man  who  had  died  young  that,  little  by 
little,  as  Mr.  Horace  told  this,  or  remem- 
bered that,  or  laughed  at  the  other,  James 
came  back  into  his  life.  But  there  was 
never  any  misery  in  the  thought  of  him  ; 
only  acceptance,  and  patience,  and  an 
understanding  which  mere  death  could 
never  shako  or  break.  James  was  dead ; 
but  what  was  death  between  him  and 
James? 

So  they  went  on  being  happy.  And 
on  winter  evenings,  or  when  the  summer 
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dusk  shut  down,  and  Lucy  sat  playing  Lucy’s  chatter,  or  maybe  take  a hand  at 
foolish  tunes  on  a little  old  jingling  piano,  cribbage. 

it  was  surprising  how  often  a certain  ad-  In  fact,  Martha  King  said  that  never 
mirer  of  common-sense  came  poking  in  since  they  had  been  married  had  William 
to  smoke  with  Mr.  Horace,  and  listen  to  had  so  many  night  calls. 


A FABLE  FOR  HEIRESSES. 

BY  ALICE  DUER. 


ONCE  upon  a time  there  was  a King 
who  had  great  possessions.  Through 
the  midst  of  his  kingdom  a river  ran,  in 
whose  broad  fertile  valley  grew  great 
fields  of  grain.  On  each  side  of  this  val- 
ley the  land  rose  steeply,  and  forests  full 
of  game  stretched  for  miles  and  miles. 
Beyond  this,  again,  the  country  grew 
wilder  and  more  mountainous,  and  here, 
rumor  said,  the  King  had  discovered 
inexhaustible  gold-mines.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  vaults  below  the  palace  wrere 
piled  high  with  the  precious  metal. 

The  palace  itself,  which  was  built  of 
marble,  stood  on  a high  promontory  of 
land  that  jutted  out  into  the  valley,  so 
that  from  the  terrace  you  could  look  far 
up  and  down  the  river.  Within,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  silks  and  velvets 
and  the  weapons  which  the  King  had 
taken  in  battle,  for  he  was  a great  war- 
rior, and  had  many  soldiers  and  slaves 
and  horses  at  his  command. 

The  heir  to  all  this  wealth  was  a wo- 
man— the  King’s  only  child.  Very  many 
nobles  and  princes  had  sought  her  hand 
in  marriage,  but  as  yet  not  one  had  found 
favor  with  either  the  King  or  his  daugh- 
ter. 

One  summer  afternoon  the  Princess 
stepped  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  by  her 
side  was  Boemund,  the  Badger.  No  one 
loved  the  Badger;  indeed,  he  was  a pecul- 
iarly unlovable  animal;  but  he,  first  of 
all,  had  shown  the  King  where  the  gold- 
mines were,  and  the  King’s  gratitude 
denied  him  nothing. 

The  eyes  of  the  Princess  sought  the 
road  by  the  river,  along  which  a rejected 
suitor  and  his  train  were  slowly  wending 
their  way,  and  as  she  looked  she  sighed. 

“ Ah,  Badger,”  she  said,  “ why  is  it  that 
I cannot  love  any  of  these  gentlemen?” 

The  Badger  snorted.  “The  reason  is 
simple  enough,”  he  said.  “ Because  none 
of  them  love  you.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Boemund?”  de- 
manded the  Princess,  severely,  for  she 


was  not  accustomed  to  such  language, 
even  from  the  Badger. 

“My  meaning  is  quite  clear,”  he  an- 
swered. “Why  should  they  love  you? 
You  are  not  particularly  good,  nor  par- 
ticularly clever,  nor  at  all  good-looking.” 

Now  in  her  heart  the  Princess  dis- 
agreed with  all  these  assertions,  especial- 
ly the  last,  but  she  said,  tentatively, 
“Don’t  you  think  I have  charm,  Bad- 
ger?” 

The  Badger  snorted  again.  “Indeed 
I do,”  he  returned,  “the  greatest  a wo- 
man can  have — the  charm  of  a rich  fa- 
ther.” 

The  Princess  was  naturally  indignant. 
“ Really,  Boemund.”  she  said,  “I  think 
you  are  unjust.  I think  a man  who  had 
never  heard  of  my  father  might  love  me 
for  myself.” 

“It  is  very  easily  proved,”  said  the 
Badger.  “ I will  give  you  three  chances. 
There  are  in  this  kingdom  three  men  to 
whom  my  attention  has  been  directed. 
The  first  is  absorbed  in  himself,  the  sec- 
ond in  a science,  and  the  third  in  another 
woman.  ' If  you  can  make  any  of  them 
love  you  for  yourself,  I am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  I am  wrong.” 

The  Princess  felt  that  the  contest  which 
the  Badger  proposed  was  scarcely  a fair 
one;  but  she  knew  that  he  would  sneer  at 
her  if  she  said  so,  and  therefore  she  went 
in  silence  and  put  on  a plain  dress  and 
started  on  her  journey. 

The  first  person  she  met  was  the  man 
who  was  absorbed  in  himself.  He  was 
sitting  on  a stone  by  the  river,  thiuking. 
The  Princess  went  and  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  said,  in  her  most  engaging  man- 
ner, 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  myself?” 

The  man  merely  groaned.  “ How  can 
I tell?”  he  said.  “ I have  such  a peculiar 
disposition.” 

He  seemed  to  feel  so  badly  about  it  that 
the  Princess  was  quite  distressed,  and 
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said,  consolingly,  “Oil,  don’t  you  believe 
that  you  are  very  much  like  everybody 
else,  really?”  She  saw  at  once,  however, 
that  this  was  a mistake,  for  he  looked  at 
her  reproachfully,  and  his  voice  sank  with 
depression  as  he  answered : 

“ I hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  you  like,”  he  added,  after 
a pause,  44 1 will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

The  Princess  answered,  politely,  that 
she  would  like  very  much  to  hear,  and 
he  began: 

“ It  would  have  been  easy  if  only  I 
had  married  my  first  love.  My  nature 
was  simpler  then.  But  unfortunately  I 
did  not,  and  ever  since  I have  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  complicated,  until 
now  I have  so  many  sides,  all  highly 
developed,  that  I fear  I am  incapable  of 
constancy.”  And  this  thought  plunged 
him  into  such  a depth  of  gloom  that  his 
head  sank  on  his  hands,  and  the  Princess, 
after  waiting  a little  while,  despaired  of 
rousing  him,  and  went  on  her  way. 

44 1 do  hope  the  man  absorbed  in  a 
science  will  be  a little  more  amusing  than 
that,”  she  thought. 

The  man  absorbed  in  a science  was  a 
Naturalist,  and  the  Princess  found  him 
gazing  at  a small  hole  in  the  ground. 
Ignorant  that  this  was  the  home  of  a 
snake,  she  sat  down  beside  him,  and  ask- 
ed as  before — 

44  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  myself?” 

The  Naturalist  did  not  look  up  as  he 
answered,  absently,  44  It  is  a subject  of 
which  I know  nothing.” 

44  Perhaps  you  would  know  more  if  you 
looked  at  me  and  not  at  the  ground,”  said 
the  Princess. 

At  this  the  Naturalist  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  the  snake-hole  and  fixed  them  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  Princess.  Then  he  said, 
deliberately,  “But  perhaps  then  I should 
not  care  so  much  about  knowledge.” 

The  Princess  was  delighted.  “How 
nicely  you  said  that!”  she  exclaimed. 
44  But  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion.” 

44  Were  I a younge^  man — ” said  the 
Naturalist.  But  at  this  moment  there  was 
a faint  rustle  in  the  grass;  the  snake  was 
escaping.  The  Princess  screamed,  but  the 
Naturalist  was  already  running  after  it 
as  fast  as  he  could.  The  Princess  waited 
for  his  return,  but  at  last,  as  she  saw  no 
sign  of  him,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  failed  again.  Now  only  her 
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last  and,  as  she  felt,  her  least  chance  re- 
mained— the  man  who  was  absorbed  in 
another  woman. 

As  she  approached,  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pushing  his  boat  into  the  river,  and 
she  had  to  call  to  him  from  quite  a dis- 
tance. 

44 1 can’t  stop  now,”  he  said.  “ I have 
an  engagement.” 

“It  is  with  the  other  woman?”  said  the 
Princess. 

The  man  looked  conscious. 

“Will  nothing  induce  you  to  wait?” 
asked  the  Princess. 

44  Nothing,”  said  the  man,  firmly. 

At  this  the  Princess,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  stepped  into  the  boat  and  sat 
down  in  the  stern. 

“ Now,”  she  said,  44  you  may  take  your 
choice  between  waiting  and  taking  me 
with  you.” 

44  There  is  another  alternative,”  said 
the  man,  and  wading  into  the  water,  he 
lifted  her  out  of  the  boat  and  set  her  on 
the  shore. 

The  Princess  had  never  been  more  furi- 
ous and  delighted. 

44  How  dare  you?”  she  said. 

44  Another  time  you  won’t  interfere  with 
me,”  he  answered. 

At  this  the  Princess  burst  into  tears. 
44  How  can  you  bear  to  be  such  a brute?” 
she  sobbed. 

44 1 did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,”  he  said, 
in  great  distress. 

44  It  isn’t  that,” said  the  Princess,  “but 
it  is  so  unkind  of  you  to  go,  when  I only 
want  to  ask  you  one  question.” 

44  What  is  it?”  said  the  man. 

44  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
love  me  for  myself?” 

44  Possible!”  cried  the  man.  44  If  it 
weren’t  for  the  other  woman,  I should 
say  I did  already.” 

“Oh,  wouldn’t  that  be  nice!”  exclaim- 
ed the  Princess.  44 1 mean,  of  course,  if  it 
weren’t  for  the  other  woman.  As  it  is, 
however,  I think  I must  be  going.” 

44  Already?”  said  the  man. 

“It  is  very  dark,”  said  the  Princess. 
44  Do  you  know,  I fancy,  if  it  weren’t  for 
the  other  woman,  I should  say  I was 
afraid  to  walk  home  alone.  Good-by.” 

44  Don’t  be  absurd,”  said  the  man.  44  Of 
course  I shall  see  you  home.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  the  Badger 
was  proved  to  be  entirely  in  the  wrong. 
The  Princess  had  found  a man  who  loved 
her  for  herself.  She  had  scarcely  assured 
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herself  of  this  fact,  explained  her  true 
position,  and  quieted  his  not  unnatural 
alarm,  when  they  reached  the  palace,  and 
the  King,  her  father,  came  hurrying  to 
meet  them,  accompanied  by  the  Badger. 

It  appeared  that  King  Conrad  of  Cour- 
tesia,  a powerful  monarch  of  a neighbor- 
ing kingdom,  had  arrived,  with  a great 
retinue,  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 

“ And  it  is  my  desire,  my  child,”  said 
the  King,  “that  you  accept  his  proposals.” 

“Oh,  papa,  how  cruel  you  are!”  cried 
the  Princess.  “ You  would  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  me  to  a mere  fortune-hunter, 
who  wants  only  my  possessions.” 

“Fortune-hunter!”  roared  the  King. 
“ What  do  you  mean  by  speaking  like 
that  of  an  illustrious  and  noble  monarch, 
who  would  do  you  the  honor  of  making 
you  a Queen  ? Who  ever  supposed  he 
did  not  want  your  possessions?” 

“ I like  honest  men,”  said  the  Princess, 
tearfully,  glancing  at  her  companion. 

“Fiddlesticks!”  said  the  King. 

“You  can’t  have  known  many,”  said 
the  Badger. 

At  this  the  Princess,  with  great  dignity, 
swept  into  the  palace  to  put  on  her  best 
clothes,  for  there  was  to  be  a banquet 
and  ball  in  honor  of  King  Conrad,  and 
she  had  no  wish  that  he  should  under- 
value what  could  never  be  his. 

When  she  entered  the  banquet -hall 
she  saw,  with  a sensation  that  was  al- 
most regret,  that  King  Conrad  of  Courte- 
sia  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
whom  she  had  ever  beheld.  She  noted, 
although  she  firmly  refrained  from  com- 
parisons, how  well  his  embroidered  white 
vejvet  fitted  his  muscular  figure.  She 
observed,  too,  how  enviously  many  of  the 
ladies  regal’d ed  her  as  he  led  her  to  her 
place. 

For  some  time  she  was  of  necessity  so 
engaged  by  the  conversation  of  the  King 
that  she  did  not  notice  the  man  who  had 
been  absorbed  in  another  woman,  and 
when  she  did  turn  her  head  in  his  direc- 
tion she  was  pained  to  observe  that  the 
ladies  on  either  side  of  him  had  abandon- 
ed all  efforts  at  conversation,  and  were 
with  difficulty  concealing  their  yawns, 
while  he  himself  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  excellent  fare  which  was 
put?  before  him. 

Following  her  glance,  King  Conrad  in- 
quired his  name,  with  an  absence  of  com- 
ment that  roused  the  Princess  to  add, 
somewhat  sharply, 


“An  unusual  species— an  honest  man.” 

“An  excellent  quality,”  answered  the 
King,  politely.  “How  unfortunate  that 
he  should  find  it  incompatible  with  con- 
versation !” 

When  the  ball  began,  the  Princess,  as 
a matter  of  course,  trod  the  first  measure 
with  King  Conrad;  and,  indeed,  she  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  repeating  it, 
when  the  man  who  loved  her  for  herself 
hurried  to  her  side  and  insisted,  with  the 
same  masterful  manner  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  boat,  that  she  should  dance 
with  him. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  Prin- 
cess now  found  this  manner  less  attrac- 
tive, especially  when  King  Conrad  with- 
drew with  great  tact,  and  was  soon  seen 
leading  forth  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  court  ladies. 

Besides  this,  she  soon  discovered  that 
the  man  who  loved  her  for  herself  did  not 
dance  at  all  well;  and  though  she  could 
have  forgiven  him  readily  enough  for  not 
having  acquired  so  frivolous  an  accom- 
plishment, she  could  not  excuse  his  lack 
of  judgment  in  attempting  to  practise  it. 
In  short,  before  the  evening  was  over 
she  began  to  wish  the  Badger  had  never 
existed,  and  to  think  with  gentle  indul- 
gence of  the  other  woman. 

The  climax  was  reached  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  Princess,  looking  from  her 
window,  saw  the  man  who  loved  her  for 
herself  starting  out  for  a ride  on  her  fa- 
ther’s favorite  war-horse,  nor  could  she 
believe  that  horsemanship  had  been  in- 
cluded in  his  early  education. 

She  ran  down  stairs  in  great  distress, 
and  meeting  King  Conrad  in  the  hall,  she 
found  his  manner  so  sympathetic  that  she 
told  him  the  whole  story,  with  the  satis- 
factory result  that  when  the  man  who 
loved  her  for  herself  returned  hot  and 
dishevelled  from  his  ride,  she  had  already 
promised  to  be  Queen  of  Courtesia,  and 
the  King  had  volunteered  to  represent  to 
his  late  rival  how  much  more  suitable  a 
person  the  other  woman  must  be. 

So  they  were  jnarried,  and  every  one 
lived  very  happily  ever  after — every  one, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Badger,  who  for  no  adequate  reason  was 
sent  to  live  henceforward  in  the  stable. 
Unfortunately,  as  no  portrait  of  the  Prin- 
cess remains,  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  was  justified  in  his 
low  estimate  of  her  charms. 
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THE  UTILITARIAN  MR.  JARLEY. 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 


f PHE  Christmas  season  was  approaching,  and 
A Mr.  Jarley,  who  had  lately  become  some- 
thing of  a philosopher,  began  to  think  about 
gifts  for  his  wife  and  children.  The  more  he 
thought  of  them,  the  more  firmly  was  he  con- 
vinced that  there  was  something  radically 
wrung  with  the  system  of  giving  that  had  pre- 
vailed in  past  years.  He  conjured  np  visions 
of  the  useless  things  he  had  given  and  re- 
ceived on  previous  occasions,  and  an  inventory 
of  his  personal  receipts  at  the  four  celebra- 
tions leading  up  to  the  present,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  he  was  long  on  match-boxes,  cigar- 
cases,  and  smoking- jackets,  the  last  every 
one  of  them  too  small,  with  an  appalling  sup- 
ply of  knitted  and  crocheted  objects,  the  gifts 
of  his  children,  in  reserve.  His  boot -closet 
was  a perfect  revelation  of  the  misdirected 
Christmas  energies  of  the  young,  disclosing, 
as  it  always  did  upon  occasions  when  he  was 
in  a great  hurry,  a half-dozen  pairs  of  worsted 
slippers,  which  lie  had  received  at  Yule-tide, 
some  of  them  adorned  with  stags  of  beads 
leaping  over  zephyr  wails,  and  others  made  in 
the  image  of  cats  of  extraordinary  color,  with 
yellow  glass  eyes  set  in  directly  over  the  toe 
whereon  he  kept  his  favorite  corn.  I am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  stepping  of  an  awk- 
ward visitor  upon  one  of  these  same  glass  eyes, 
while  these  slippers  for  the  first  time  covered 
his  feet,  that  set  Mr.  Jarley  to  cogitating  upon 
the  hollowness  of  44  Christmas  as  She  is  Cele- 
brated.’’ Indeed,  it  is  my  impression  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  that  bit  of  adornment 
was  pressed  dow  n upon  Mr.  Jarley ’s  corn  he 
announced  rather  forcibly  his  disbelief  in  the 
utility  of  any  such  infernal  Christmas  present 
ta  that.  And  as  time  weut  on,  and  that  of- 
fend ing,  staring  slipper  slipped  iuto  his  hand 
every  time  he  searched  the  closet  in  the  dark 
for  a left  patent-leather  pump,  or  some  other 
missing  hit  of  foot-gear,  the  conviction  grew 
upou  him  that  of  the  great  reforms  of  which 
the  world  stood  in  crying  need,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Christmas  gift  was  possibly  the 
most  important. 

The  idea  grew  to  be  a mania  witli  him,  and 
he  gradually  developed  into  a utilitarian  of 
the  moat  pronounced  type.  Nothing  in  the 
world  so  suited  him  as  an  object,  homely  or 
otherwise,  that  could  be  used  for  something ; 
the  things  that  were  used  for  uotliing  had  no 
attractions  for  him.  After  this  he  developed 
further,  and  discovered  new  uses  for  old  ob- 
jects. Mrs.  Jarley’s  parlor  vases  were  turned 
into  receptacles  for  matches,  or  papers,  accord- 


ing to  their  size.  The  huge  Satsuma  vase  be- 
came a more  or  less  satisfactory  bill-file;  and 
the  cloisonne  jar,  by  virtue  of  its  great  dura- 
bility, Mr.  Jarley  used  as  a receptacle  for  the 
family  golf-balls,  much  to  the  trepidation  of 
his  good  wife,  who  considered  that  the  vase, 
like  some  women,  had  in  its  beauty  a sufficient 
cause  for  existence,  and  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred going  without  golf  forever  to  the  de- 
struction of  her  treasured  bit  of  bric-Abrac. 

Mrs.  Jarley  did  her  best  to  stay  the  steady 
advance  in  utilitarianism  of  her  husband. 
She  could  bide  with  him  in  most  matters.  In 
fact,  until  it  came  to  the  use  of  the  cloisonne 
for  a golf- ball  reservoir,  she  considered  the 
idea  at  least  harmless,  and  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  it  indeed  held  mauy  good  points. 

44  I think  it  is  perfectly  proper,”  she  said,  44  to 
consider  all  things  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  utility.  I do  not  believe  in  sending  a 
ball-dress  to  a poor  womau  who  is  starving  or 
suffering  for  want  of  coal,  but  I must  say, 
John,  that  you  carry  your  theory  too  far  when 
yon  iusist  on  using  an  object  for  some  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  manifestly  never  made.” 

44  But  who  is  to  say  what  a thing  is  mani- 
festly made  fort”  demanded  Jarley.  44 You 
don’t  know,  or  at  least  you  can’t  say  positive- 
ly, what  one  of  mauy  possible  uses  the  de- 
signer and  maker  of  auy  object  bad  in  mind 
when  he  designed  and  made  that  especial  ob- 
ject. This  particular  vase  was  fashioned  by 
a heatheu.  It  is  beautiful  aud  graceful,  but 
beyond  producing  something  beautiful  and 
graceful,  how  can  you  say  what  other  notion 
that  heathen  had  as  to  its  possible  useful  ness  f 
He  may  have  made  it  to  hold  Dowers.  He  may 
have  intended  it  for  a water-jug.  He  may 
have  considered  it  a suitable  receptacle  in 
which  its  future  favored  owner  might  keep 
his  tobacco,  or  his  opium,  or  any  one  of  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  you  can  put  in 
a vase  with  a hope  of  getting  it  out  again.” 

44  Well,  we  know  he  didn’t  intend  it  for  golf- 
balls,  anyhow,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley.  44  For  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  heathen  don’t  play 
golf.” 

44  They  inay  play  some  kind  of  a game  which 
is  a heathen  variation  of  golf,”  observed  Mr. 
Jarley,  coldly. 

44  That  couldn’t  be,”  persisted  Mrs.  Jarley. 
44  Judging  from  the  effect  of  Sunday  golf-play- 
ing on  church  attendance,  I don’t  thiuk  any- 
thing more  completely  pagan  than  golf  could 
be  found.  However — ” 

44  But  the  fact  remains,  my  dear,”  Jarley  in- 
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terrupted,  “ that  while  we  may  surmise  prop- 
erly enough  that  the  original  maker  of  an  ob- 
ject did  not  intend  it  to  be  used  for  certain 
purposes,  you  cannot  say  positively,  because 
you  don’t  know  that  your  surmise  is  abso- 
lutely correct.” 

“ But  I think  you  can,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley. 
“ In  fact  I w ill  say  positively  that  the  man 
who  made  our  new  frying-pan  made  it  to  fry 
things  in,  and  not  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a tack-hammer  as  a dinner-gong.  I know 
that  the  hardware  people  who  manufactured 
our  clothes  - boiler,  down  in  the  laundry,  did 
not  design  it  as  a toy  bass-druqi  for  the  chil- 
dren to  bang  on  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  I would  make  a solemn  affidavit  to 
the  fact  that  the  maker  of  a baby-carriage 
never  dreamed  of  its  possible  use  as  au  im- 
promptu toboggan  for  a couple  of  small  boys 
to  coast  down  hill  on  in  midsummer.  Yet 
these  things  have  been  used  for  these  various 
purposes  in  our  own  household  experience.  A 
megaphone  can  be  used  as  a beehive,  and  a 
hammock  cau  be  turned  into  a fly-net  for  a 
horse,  but  you  never  think  of  doing  so ; and, 
furthermore,  you  can  say  positively  that  while 
the  things  may  be  used  for  these  purposes,  the 
original  maker  never,  never,  never  thought 
of  it.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Jarley,  wilting  a little. 
“ Nonsense.  You  argue  just  like  a woman — ” 

“ I think  that  was  what  I was  designed  for,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Jarley.  “ Of  course  I do.” 

“Oh!  but  what  I mean  is  that  you  take  ut- 
terly ridiculous  and  extreme  cases.  The  things 
never  could  happen.  Who’d  ever  dream  of 
making  a beehive  out  of  a megaphone?” 

“ Oh,  I think  it  might  occur  to  the  same  in- 
genious mind  that  discovered  that  a cloisonne 
vase  would  hold  golf-balls  securely,”  smiled 
Mrs.  Jarley. 

Jarley  laughed.  “There  you  go  again,” 
he  said.  “ I wouder  why  women  can’t  argue 
without  becoming  ridiculous?  It  would  be 
mighty  poor  economy  to  pay  $4  for  a megaphone 
as  a substitute  for  a $2  beehive.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley.  “ I never 
thought  of  that.” 

“ Of  course  you  didn’t,”  retorted  Jarley,  tri- 
umphantly. • “ Of  course  you  didn’t;  and  that’s 
what  I mean  when  I say  you  argue  like  a wo- 
man. Yon  get  hold  of  what  seems  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  a regular  solar  plexus  retort,  aud 
fail  to  see  how  it  becomes  a boomerang  before 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.” 

“I  suppose  if  I hadn’t  been  worried  about 
the  vase  I would  have  thought  of  it, ’’said  Mrs. 
Jarley,  meekly.  “ It  worries  me  to  sec  a $150 
vase  used  for  a purpose  that  a fifty-cent  calico 
hag  would  serve  quite  as  well.” 

Jarley  glanced  searcliingly  at  his  wife. 

“Well — ah — hem!”  he  said.  “Quite  right, 
my  dear,  quite  right.  I think,  on  the  whole, 
you  would  better  get  the  calico  bag.” 

For  a few  days  after  this  little  discussion 
Jarley  was  very  reticent  about  his  utilitarian 


ideas.  The  more  he  thought  of  his  wife’s  re- 
tort the  less  secure  he  felt  in  his  own  position, 
and  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  spoken  about 
boomerangs  and  solar -plexus  retorts.  But 
with  time  he  recovered  his  equanimity,  and 
early  in  December  returned  to  his  old  ways. 

“ I’ve  just  been  up  in  the  attic,”  he  said  to 
his  wife  oue  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  rather  dusty  of  aspect. 
“ There’s  a whole  lot  of  useful  stuff  up  there 
going  to  waste.  I found  four  old  beaver  hats, 
any  oue  of  which  would  make  a very  good 
waste-basket  for  the  spare  bedroom  if  it  was 
suitably  trimmed;  aud  I don’t  see  why  you 
don’t  take  these  straw  hats  of  mine  and  make 
work-baskets  of  them.” 

Here  he  held  out  two  relics  of  bygone  fash- 
ions to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Jarley  took  them  si- 
lently. She  was  so  filled  with  suppressed 
laughter  over  her  husband’s  suggestions  that 
6be  hardly  dared  to  speak  lest  she  should  give 
way  to  her  mirth,  and  a man  does  not  gener- 
ally appreciate  mirth  at  his  own  expense  after 
he  has  been  rummaging  in  an  attic  for  an  hour 
or  more,  filling  his  lungs  aud  coveriug  his 
clothes  and  hands  with  dust. 

However,  after  a moment  she  managed  to 
blurt  out,  “ Perhaps  I can  make  one  of  them 
dainty  enough  to  send  to  your  mother  for  her 
Christmas  present.” 

“I  was  about  to  suggest  that  very  same 
thing,”  said  Jarley,  brushing  the  dust  from  his 
sleeve.  “Either  you  could  send  it  or  Mollie” 
— Mollie  was  Mr.  Jarley ’s  small  daughter.  “ I 
think  Mollie’s  grandmother  would  be  more 
pleased  with  a gift  of  that  kind  than  with  one 
of  the  useless  little  fallals  that  children  give 
their  grandparents  on  Christmas  day.  What 
did  she  give  her  last  year?” 

The  question  was  opportune,  for  it  gave 
Mrs.  Jarley  a chance  to  laugh  outright  with 
some  other  ostensible  object  than  her  husband. 
She  availed  herself  of  the  chance,  threw  her 
head  back,  and  shook  convulsively. 

“ She  sent  her  a ball  of  shaving-paper,”  Mrs. 
Jarley  said. 

A faint  smile  flitted  over  Jarley’s  face. 
“ Well,  it  might  have  beeu  worse,”  he  said. 
“She  can  use  it  for  curling- paper.”  He 
paused  a moment.  Then  he  said : “ I want  to 
say  to  you,  my  dear,  that — ah — I want  Christ- 
mas celebrated  this  year  after  my  plan  of 
selection.  Instead  of  squandering  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  on  things  no  sensible  person 
wants  and  none  can  use,  we  will  consider,  first 
of  all,  practical  utility.” 

“ Very  well,”  sighed  Mra.  Jarley.  “ I quite 
agree  as  far  as  yon  and  I are  concerned — but 
how  about  the  children?  I don’t  think  Tom- 
mie would  feel  very  happy  to  wake  up  on 
Christmas  morning  aud  fiud  a pair  of  suspend- 
ers and  a new  suit  of  clothes  under  the  tree. 
He  needs  both,  but  he  wants  tin  soldiers.  Aud 
as  for  Mollie,  she  expects  a doll.” 

“Well,  I don’t  wish  to  be  hard  on  the  chil- 
dren,” said  Mr.  Jarley,  “ but  now  is  the  time 
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china  for  the  diuiug- room,”  said  Mr.  Jar- 
ley. 

44  Aud  it  was  just  what  I needed; ” said  Mrs. 
Jarley,  happily.  44  And  now,  children,  go  lip 
stairs,  and  bring  down  your  preseuts  for  your 
father.” 

The  children  sped  noisily  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairs. 

“I  hope  you  impressed  it  on  their  minds 
that  I wanted  nothing  useless?”  said  Jarley. 

“ I did,”  said  Mrs.  Jarley.  44  I explained  the 
whole  thing  to  them,  and  told  them  what  they 
might  expect  to  receive.  Then  I gave  them 
each  ten  dollars  of  the  money  they’d  saved, 
and  let  them  go  shopping  on  their  own  account. 
I don’t  know  what  they  bought  you,  but  it’s 
something  huge.” 

Mrs.  Jarley  had  hardly  finished  when  the 
two  giggling  tots  came  into  the  room  carrying 
with  difficulty  a parcel,  which,  as  Mrs.  Jarley 
had  said,  was  indeed  huge.  Mr.  Jarley  eyed  it 
with  curiosity  as  the  string  was  unfastened 
and  the  package  burst  open. 

“There,”  cried  Tommie,  breathlessly.  44  It’s 
all  for  you,  pa,  from  Mollie  and  me.” 

The  two  children  stood  to  one  side.  Mrs. 
Jarley  appeared  surprised  iu  an  amused  fash- 
ion, while  Jarley  stood  appalled  at  what  lay 
before  him,  as  well  he  might;  for  the  package 
contained  a great  wax  doll  with  deep  staring 
blue  eyes,  a small  doll’s  house  with  two  floors 
iu  it  and  a front  door  that  opened,  china  and 
chairs  and  table  and  bureaus  in  miniature  to 
furnish  the  house — indeed,  all  the  parapherna- 
lia of  a well-ordered  residence  for  a French 
doll.  Besides  these  were  two  boxes  of  tin  sol- 
diers, cannon,  tents,  swords,  a fully  equipped 


lead  army,  a mechanical  fish,  and  a small  zinc 
steamboat,  suitable  for  a cruise  iu  a bath-tub. 

Jarley  looked  at  the  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren looked  at  Jarley. 

44  Why,”  said  lie,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover 
his  equanimity,  44  there  must  be  some  mistake.” 

14  No,”  said  Mollie.  “We  picked  ’em  out  ba- 
you ourselves.  We  thought  you’d  need  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Jarley  turned  away  to  cough  slightly. 

“ Need  them?”  demanded  Jarley,  with  a per- 
plexed frown.  “ When  ?” 

44  Oh — to-morrow,”  said  Tommie. 

44  What  for?”  demanded  Jarley. 

44  IVhif,  to  give  to  m#,  of  courttvf  said  the  chil- 
dren iu  chorus. 

44  My  dear,”  said  Jarley,  two  hours  later,  after 
the  children  had  retired,  *•  I’ve  lieeti  thinking 
this  thing  over.” 

44  Yes?”  said  Mrs.  Jarley. 

44  Yes,”  said  Jarley;  44  and  I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  that  those  children  of  ours  are  born  gen- 
iuses. I don’t  believe,  after  all,  they  could 
have  selected  anything  which  would  he 
more  satisfactorily  useful  in  the  present  emer- 
gency.” 

44  Well,”  observed  Mrs.  Jarley,  quietly,  4*  I 
don’t  either.  I thought  so  at  the  time  when 
they  asked  my  permission  to  do  their  shopping 
at  the  International  Toy  Bazar.” 

44  It’s  a solar- plexus  retort,  just  the  same,” 
said  Jarley,  as  he  shook  his  head  and  went  to 
bed.  44 1 think  on  the  1st  of  January,  if  you 
have  no  objections,  Mrs.  Jarley,  I will  forswear 
utilitarianism — and  you  may  remove  the  golf- 
halls  from  the  cloisonne  vase  as  soon  as  you 
choose.” 


ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

BY  GUY  WETMORE  CARRYL. 


If  good  St.  Nicholas  should  come 
Across  the  whitened  roofs  to-night, 

A host  of  treasures  bringing  from 
Ilis  distant  Castle  of  Delight; 

If  he  should  come,  as  once  lie  came, 

And  at  mv  chimney- top  draw  rein. 

That  I my  dearest  wi.-di  might  name 
As  if  I were  a child  again: 

Of  all  the  good  and  gracious  store, 

Wherewith  the  hearts  of  men  he  cheers, 
One  thing  alone  I’d  covet  more 

Than  all  the  gifts  of  all  the  years; 

One  thing  could  give  the  Christmas  bells 
The  sweetness  of  their  old  refrain, 

And  fill  the  night  with  fairy  spells, 

As  if  I were  a child  again. 


What  matters  it,  dear  love  of  mine. 
That  you  were  only  eight  or  so, 

And  I a little  lad  of  nine. 

That  night  beneath  the  mistletoe? 
The  magic  of  it  lingers  yet. 

And  all  the  waiting  and  the  pain 
At  thought  thereof  I can  forget, 

As  if  I wen*  a child  again. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  long  ago, 

On  Christmas  eve  with  you  to  stand 
Alone  beneath  the  mistletoe, 

To  see  your  eyes,  to  touch  your  hand : 
Ah,  could  the  Saint  but  grant  me  this, 
I would  not  say.  with  fine  disdain, 

“ L think  I'm  ’most  too  old  to  kiss,” 

As  if  I were  a child  again  ! 
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MR.  BUSH  AS  SANTA  CLAUS. 

“This  here  Christmas  coming  ronml  pertty 
mid’ling  reg’lar  every  year,”  said  Mr.  Milo 
Bnsli,  “ always  puts  me  in  mind  of  a feller  I 
knowed  back  in  Pennsylvania  when  I was  a 
young  man.  Likeliest  fool  in  tbe  State — he 
was,  I mean.  Biggest  fool  I ever  seen.  Dutcher 
was  his  name — Jerry  Dutcher.  He  wasn’t  one 
of  these  liere  amatoor  fools  that  just  work  at 
it  for  fun,  but  a reg’lar  peif essional  fool.  Didn’t 
know  enough  to  ache  when  he  was  hurt. 
Couldn’t,  ’a’  scratched  a match  on  a griudstun 
— not  if  he  tried. 

“ Well,  this  Jerry  got  it  into  his  bead  that 
he  was  good-looking.  Thought  he  was  a reg’lar 
Ap  Holler — whoever  he  was.  Got  a notion  the 
women  was  all  thinking  about  him.  Finally 
he  acchooly  got  soft  on  the  same  gal  I was 
sort  o’  shining  up  to.  I was  some  weak  them 
days  myself,  or  I wouldn’t  V been  took  in  by 
that.  gal.  Evenchooly  I seen  throo  that  gal. 

44  One  Christmas  old  Uucle  Peleg  Twigger, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  gal,  give  a sort  of  a 
shindy,  and  asked  in  we  neighbors.  I went, 
and  so  did  this  here  Jerry,  and  a passel  of  oth- 
er folks,  mostly  fools.  The  gal,  Jerusha,  was 
there  making  bigger  fools  of  most  of ’em.  Us 
younger  people  indulged  in  various  pastimes 
of  a more  or  less  int.ellecchooal  character,  such 
as  hunt-the-slipper,  Copenhagen,  and  sich, 
w'hile  the  more  elderly  folks  played  old  sledge 
and  drunk  hard  cider  in  the  kitchen.  This 
Jerry  was  all  the  time  getting  betwixt  me  and 
Jerusha  in  his  fool  way — a-cnrling  up  his  mus- 
tache and  a-striking  attitoods.  Old  Si  Hook- 
er finally  struck  up  w ith  fiddle  music,  and  we 
danced — tripped  the  light  bombastic  toe,  was 
what  Jerry  said.  I could  ’a’  knocked  him  down. 
And  mostly  he  tripped  it  with  Jerusha,  too — 
he  got.  four  dances,  and  I got  one. 

“Then  the  next  thing  ou  the  porgramine 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Christmas  pres- 
ents. In  the  past  they’d  had  a Christmas 
tree,  but  no,  that  wouldn’t  do  for  Jerusha  this 
time.  To  tell  the  truth,  that  gal  was  just 
about  as  foolish  as  Jerry.  I didn’t  see  it 
then,  but  I seen  it  later.  Woman,  thy  name 
is  flayalty,  observes  the  poet — and  he  hit  it 
pertty  near  right. 

44  No,  nothing  would  do  for  Jerusha  this  time 
but  a Sandy  Claus — reg’lar  live  tomfool,  with 
a pack  and  whiskers,  a-playing  he  was  Sandy 
Claus.  4 Mr.  Bush,’  says  Jerusha,  a-purring 
like  a Maltese  cat — ‘ Mr.  Bush,  will  you  honor 
us  by  being  our  Sandy  Claus  V 4 Sartenly,’  says 
1 : 4 it  is  yours  to  command  ; ’ just  like  that,  I 
says,  beginning  to  catch  on  to  Jerry’s  ways. 

44  Well,  they  got  me  my  pack  and  my  whis- 
kers, and  I put  ’em  on,  and  then  says  Jerusha, 
4 You  will  find  a ladder  outside  to  get  up 
to  the  chimbley  with.’  4 Wot,’  says  1, 4 have  I 
got  to  come  down  the  jim-fizzled  chimbley  V 
4 Of  course,’  says  she;  4 all  Sandy  Clauses  do. 
The  lire  is  out.  Our  chimbley  is  large.  It  is  all 
for  the  children,  you  know.  Mr.  Bush.  Don’t 
you  love  children,  Mr.  Bnsli  V 4 Yes,*  says  I — 


just  like  that — 4 yes,  jig -wiggle  ’em,  I love 
children,  but  I’m  no  chimbley-swab.’  Then 
that  there  Jerry  Dutcher  come  up,  his  elbows 
sticking  out,  and  says  he  : 4 Is  yer  Sandy  Claus 
balky,  Miss  Jerusha  f Let  me  be  yer  Sandy 
Claus.  I love  to  make  happy  the  little  inner- 
cent  children.’  Then  I goes  out  into  tbe  night, 
ready  to  back  down  into  a volcainer. 

44  The  bore  of  that  there  chimbley  was  not 
large,  but  by  slipping  my  pack  up  on  the  back 
of  my  neck,  and  folding  my  whiskers  and  hold- 
ing ’em  under  my  chin,  I managed  to  get 
started.  Soot  got  in  my  eyes,  and  I was  forced 
to  omit  many  remarks  which  would  have  fit 
the  occasion,  for  fear  it  would  also  get.  in  my 
mouth.  Them  remarks  I said  inwardly,  how- 
ever, and  they  applied  to  the  chimbley,  the 
idgit  Jerry,  the  gal,  and  the  happy,  innercent 
children  which  I loved. 

44 1 calculated  that  I’d  gone  rooting  and 
scraping  dowui  that  hole  about  five  hundred 
feet,  when  I stopped  a-straddle  of  someth ing, 
I felt  about,  and  found  it  to  be  an  iron  real, 
which  seemed  to  ’a’  been  put  in  by  the  man  wot 
built  the  thing  to  hold  the  sides  together.  I 
h’isted  up,  but  my  pack  was  catcbed.  I tried 
to  swing  over,  like  a man  getting  ofl'  of  boss- 
back,  but  there  wasn’t  room.  My  wdiiskers 
had  conic  unpacked,  and  were  wiped  up  over 
my  face  mostly,  but  I could  not  get  my  hands 
up  to  brush  them  down.  The  voice  of  the 
happy,  innercent  children  which  I loved  came 
to  my  ears.  The  distant  strains  of  the  fiddle 
floated  up.  I could  hear  Jerry  and  Jerusha 
talking  gayly.  My  feelings,  repressed  too  long, 
bust  out.  Opening  my  month,  regardless  of 
both  soot  and  artificial  hair,  I spoke  my  mind 
freely  as  become  a man. 

44  My  remarks  attracted  the  attention  of  all, 
and  I heard  the  women  removing  the  children 
from  the  room  before  I could  say  more.  Then 
I heard  Jerusha  looking  up  the  chimbley.  4 1 
can  seo  Mr.  Bush’s  legs,’  says  she.  4 Then  he 
himself  must  lie  near,’  says  Jerry.  4 Are  yon 
stuck?’  calls  old  Mrs.  Twigger.  4 Wot  did  I 
say?’  says  I.  4 1 would  dislike  to  repeat  wot 
you  said,’  says  she.  Then  they  all  begun  to 
talk.  4 We  must  rescue  him,’  says  Jerusha; 
4 the  children  are  waiting  for  their  presents.’ 
4 Wot  can  we  do?’  says  old  Si.  4 1 suggest 
pushing  of  him  down  somehow ,’  says  Jerry. 
‘Couldn’t  we  drop  something  on  him  from  the 
top  of  the  chimbley — say  an  anvil  ?’  They  all 
said  no.  4 Then,’  says  Jerry, 4 why  not  li’ist  him 
up  ? Wot  do  you  say  to  a keg  of  powder  in  the 
fireplace  ? Let  us  blow  the  young  man  who 
was  so  anxious  to  be  Sandy  Claus  out  the  top 
of  the  chimbley  like  a b’iliug  volcainer.’  Then 
they  shut  the  idgit  up,  and  brought  a crowbar, 
and  after  reaching  up  and  measuring  with  a 
long  stick  and  locating  me,  they  all  went  up 
stairs, and  begun  to  dig  throo  the  bricks  w here 
I was.  4 Let  me  w ield  the  bar  which  shall  lib- 
erate a hero,’  says  Jerry,  and  they  let  him. 
4 Be  careful ; do  not  overdo,’  I heard  Jerusha 
saying  to  him.  4 A brave  and  an  innercent  man 
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nrd  its  impostors  in  tlie  larger,  was  vigorously 
condemnative,  it  is  impossible  to  liiul  in  any 
line  from  his  pen  a note  of  insincerity,  a note 
of  real  animosity.  He  satirized  the  foibles  of 
men  and  women  about  him,  but  always  with 
sympathy  where  sympathy  was  at  all  possible ; 
and  when  uot  so,  with  a tolerance  for  the  fol- 
lies of  man  which  betokened  anything  hut 
a cyuical  attitude.  The  biographical  work 
of  Mrs.  Ritchie  is  doing  much  to  correct  this 
false  view,  which  has  been,  unfortunately,  too 
prevalent,  and  as  a rehabilitation  of  the  real 
Thackeray  the  edition  is  sure  of  the  warmest 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  those  who  loved  him 
not  alone  for  his  genius,  but  for  the  manuer 
of  man  he  was. 


It  was  said,  not  long  ago,  of  one  of  the  most 
clever  of  the  band  of  clever  young  English 
writers  who  have  sprung  into  prominence 
within  the  past  five  years,  that 
the  Magistrate.”  ^ie  hJI(I  the  qualities  of  Dick- 
By  ens  except  his  humor.  At  first 

W.  Picrr  Riih3k.  gia;ice  this  seemed  quite  on  a 
par  with  sayiug  that  one  has  all  the  ingredi- 
ents for  the  making  of  a plum  pudding  save 
the  plums,  but  a reading  of  the  works  of  the 
young  author  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  de- 
scription was  exact.  He  revelled  in  the  kind  of 
scene  that  would  have  pleased  Dickens;  he  had 
the  same  genius  for  the  vivid  delineation  of  these 
phases  of  life,  bjut  he  lacked  the  sympathetic 
touch,  the  humaneness  of  the  master,  and  to  just 
that  extent  fell  short  of  realizing  what  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  his  ideal.  Similarly  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge  it  might  have 
been  said,  previoiu»  to  the  publication  of  By 
Order  of  the  Magistrate , that  he  had  all  the 
qualit  ies  of  Dickens  except  his  seriousness.  In 
his  44  Clever  Wife,”  as  well  as  in  44  The  Secre- 
tary to  Bayne,  M.  P.,”  and  44  The  Second  Op- 
portunity of  Mr.  Stapleliurst,”  there  was  to  a 
marked  degree  what  might  bo  called  the  laugh 
between  the  liues.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  buoyancy  throughout  these  stories  that  was 
felt  rather  than  seen,  and  which  came  as  a re- 
lief to  readers  whose  tastes  for  the  morbid  had 
been  more  than  satiated,  but  they  lacked  some- 
thing. One  instinctively  felt  that  when  Mr. 
Pett  Ridge  chose  to  desert  the  somewhat  too 
obvious  humor  involved  in  the  consideration 
of  the  44  New  Woman  ” and  kindred  topics,  aud 
should  give  up  an  effort  t°  combine  fantasy 
and  realism  and  settle  down  to  a serious 
theme  worthy  of  his  talent,  exceptionally  good 
work  might  be  expected  of  him.  The  charm 
of  his  manner,  his  persuasive  and  pervading 
humor,  brought  to  bear  upon  some  serious 
motive  having  to  do  with  real  life,  one  felt 
should  be  productive  of  something  worth 
while,  and  14  By  Order  of  tlifl  Magistrate” 
would  seem  to  justify  this  expectation.  The 
study  of  a girl  of  the  London  streets,  in  whoso 
nature  lay  absolutely  nothing  that  was  evil, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  was  good,  and 
wh6  yet  could  not  escapo  the  disadvantages  of 


her  environment,  despite  her  effort  to  do  so,  is 
fraught  with  possibilities  worthy  of  any  hand. 
The  seriousness  of  the  theme  might  well  deter 
any  but  the  most  experienced  from  laying  hold 
upou  it.  It  is  a subject  worthy  of  a Dickens, 
and,  treated  by  him,  one  can  well  imagine  a 
most  potent  result.  That  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has 
handled  it  discreetly  and  well  one  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradict  ion.  That  he  lias 
made  the  most  of  it  none  has  the  right  to  say; 
but  to  say  that  his  effort  is  strong,  aud  that  it 
lifts  him  to  a higher  literary  plane  tiiau  he  has 
hitherto  reached  is  a statement  one  can  make 
with  confidence.  Whether  or  not  the  book 
will  work  reforms,  as  some  of  Dickens’s  and 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Bcsant’s  have  worked,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
British  public — and  the  British  public  is  not 
quite  so  impervious  as  some  superficial  ob- 
server's would  have  us  think.  In  any  event, 
whether  Mr.  Pett  Ridge’s  story  saves  the 
“Mordemlys”  of  the  future  from  undeserved 
trials  and  obloquy  or  not,  it  has  emphasized 
certain  horrid  facts  of  life  in  such  a fashion 
that  he  who  studies  society  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  is  sincerely  desirous  of  working  reforms 
tending  towards  the  uplifting  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  in  vogue  to  refer  as  44  the  submerged 
classes,”  will  do  well  to  peruse  it  seriously,  to 
consider  the  lessou  which  it  rams  home  with- 
out presuming  to  teach,  and  to  bend  his  ener- 
gies accordingly.  

Miss  Lilian  Bicli.  has  told  11s  all  about  “The 
Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid,”  and  has  illumina- 
ted several  important,  matters  44  From  a Girl’s 
Point  of  View.”  She  lias  told  us 
most  engagingly  what  kind  of  a * ofstcV*0 
man  a man  should  bo  to  meet  fatherhood." 
with  the  approval  of  the  young  LILIA®ypKL1 
woman  who  is  worthy  of  him. 

She  has  dilated  somewhat  on  44  The  Under  Side 
of  Things,”  and  her  readers  have  come  tobelieve 
that  Miss  Bell  is  a good  deal  of  a philosopher 
— indeed,  her  severest  critics  have  acknow- 
ledged that  she  is  such.  Fortunately  Miss  Bell 
is  something  more  thau  a philosopher.  She  is 
a keen  observer  of  life,  and  while  she  unques- 
tionably knows  more  of  the  eternal  feminine 
than  of  the  ephemeral  masculine,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  she  philosophizes  humanly  and  con- 
cretely, rather  than  idealistically,  and  from  the 
theoretical  point  as  a man  might  do.  Her  men 
are  very  real,  and  they  recognize  the  fact,  and 
enjoy  reading  about  themselves.  That  which 
is  Battering  they  fiud  pleasing.  That  which  is 
otherwise  they  treat  with  that  tolerance  with 
which  man  is  inclined  to  regard  all  his  foibles. 
Her  women  even  women  regard  as  kindred 
spirits,  because  they  are  always  high-minded 
and  witty  and  everything  they  should  be. 
Wherefore  Miss  Bell  is  known  for  what  she  is, 
a true  philosopher  aud  realist,  w ith  a happy 
humor,  a keen  eye,  and  allied  to  these  gifts  a 
charming  way  of  putting  things. 

Hitherto  one  has  been  disposed  to  place  Miss 
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Bell  among  the  essayists  rather  than  among 
the  writers  of  fiction.  It  isr  therefore,  well 
wlieu  she  deserts  topics  of  largely  feminine  in- 
terest to  give  11s  an  insight  into  The  Instinct 
of  Step- fatherhood,  to  sound  a note  of  warn- 
ing. It  would  be  a mistake  for  a young  man 
who  contemplates  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Na|K)lcnn  Bonaparte,  and  acquiring  a family 
reaily  made  at  the  altar,  to  invest  in  a copy  of 
Mins  Bell’s  attractive  volume  with  the  idea  in 
iniud  that  it  is  a text-book  from  which  he  may 
learn  something  that  will  prove  to  his  advan- 
tage in  his  uew  relation,  since  the  book  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a rade  mecum  for  step-fathers,  and  ono 
might  read  it  over  a dozen  times,  and  be  no 
more  proficient  in  the  art  and  theory  of  step- 
fatherhood  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  On 
the  other  hand,  reverting  to  a point  already 
discussed,  if  he  desires  to  read  of  a delightful 
little  passage  at  arms  between  a bright  young 
woman  and  a clever  young  man,  the  result  of 
which  plunges  his  mind  deeply  into  a contem- 
plation of  the  possibilities  of  doing  good  at 
Christmas-time,  nothing  could  more  complete- 
ly meet  with  his  wishes  than  a perusal  of  the 
second  story  in  this  collection,  called  “ A Study 
in  Hearts.1’  Despite  the  fact  that  the  heroine 
is  charged  with  having  “yellow  eyes”  and  is 
“ worse  than  beautiful,”  her  charm  is  undeni- 
able, and  the  behavior  of  both  hero  and  hero- 
ine, under  the  influence  of  their  new-born  love 
for  each  other,  toward  that  fortunate  gamin 
Tommie  O’Reilly,  involves  a moral  which  is 
particularly  applicable  to  us  on  the  verge  of 
the  holiday  season. 

In  these  two  stories,  as  in  the  remaining  five, 
notably  ‘‘The  Heart  of  Brier  Rose,”  and  “A 
Woman  of  No  Nerves,”  Miss  Bell’s  fiction  inay 
bo  set  down  as  a success,  and  while  ono  may 
miss  the  subtle  touches  that  have  lent  so  great 
a charm  to  her  essays,  after  reading  “The  In- 
stinct of  Step-fatherhood  K from  cover  to  cover 
one  may  not  reasonably  regret  her  venture  into 
fiction,  since  her  fiction  is  as  well  considered,  as 
entirely  true, and  as  essentially  kindly  humor- 
ed as  her  essays  have  boon,  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  in  her  essays  Miss  Bell  has  ap- 
pealed to  an  unusually  largo  circle  of  appre- 
ciutiou.  


In  that  most  delightful  of  delightful  books, 
“ Little  Rivers,”  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  an  incident 
is  noted  of  one,  an  American  in  Scotland,  who 
remembered  his  friends  at  home 
" by  sending  them  every  year  tro- 

By  phies  of  his  prowess  as  a liiints- 

Ankib  Tscm-  mm,.  “ Ho  has  a pleasant  trick,” 
the  author  writes,  “ of  making 
them  gTateful  to  the  imagination,  as  well  as  to 
tho  palate,  by  packing  them  in  heather.  I’ll 
warrant  that  Aaron’s  rod  bore  no  bonnier  blos- 
soms than  these  stiff  little  bushes — and  none 
more  magical.  For  every  time  I take  up  a 
handful  of  them  they  transport  me  to  the  High- 
lands, and  send  me  tramping  once  more,  with 


knapsack  and  fishing-rod,  over  braes  and  down 
the  burns.” 

This  tribute  of  a sincere  lover  of  nature  to 
the  influence  of  the  “stiff  little  bushes”  upon 
his  imagination  is  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a 
sincere  lover  of  “Little  Rivers”  by  Mrs.  Slos- 
son’s latest  collection  of  short  stories,  Dumb 
Fox-glove , and  othei'  Stories . That  which  the  un- 
erring aim  of  her  fancy  has  brought  down  she 
sends  to  her  friends  packed  up,  0110  might  say, 
in  “heather.”  Her  stories  of  tho  life  of  the 
lowly  are  filled  with  a keen  sense  of  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  after  reading  one  of 
them  one  feels  very  much  as  if  one  had  roamed 
through  some  quiet  country  vale  gathering 
wild  flowers  or  autumn  leaves,  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  or  perhaps  dipping  into  the 
mysteries  of  some  mountain  stream,  and  all 
the  while  meeting  with  and  receiving  a kiudly 
nod  from  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  tho 
key-note  of  whoso  lives  is  simplicity.  It  is  this 
insight  into  nature,  perhaps,  that  more  than 
anything  else  lends  a charm  to  Mrs.  Slosson’s 
work.  Certainly  her  sketches  of  life  are  as 
slight  as  they  are  fresh  and  original.  She 
touches  now  and  then  upon  some  of  the  deeper 
chords  of  existence,  but  not  often,  and  among 
the  seven  tales  included  in  the  new  volume 
there  is  none  which  presents,  or  attempts  to 
present,  more  than  a little  corner  of  some  phase 
of  life.  The  result  is  pleasing,  and  one  may 
say  of  tho  collection,  as  has  been  said  of  Mrs. 
Slosson’s  first  hook,  “Seven  Dreamers,”  that 
“the  sweetness,  the  spiciness,  the  aromatic 
taste  of  the  forest,  has  crept  into  them.”  One 
may  not  road  it  sympathetically  without  feel- 
ing that  lie  has  touched  upon  some  of  tho  essen- 
tials of  Nature  herself,  and  the  mental  sensa- 
tion that  follows  carries  with  it  that  exhilara- 
tion which  is  inseparable  from  a day  in  tho 
open,  with  tho  sun  shining  aud  the  air  crisp 
and  sweet. 


To  ono  who  is  minded  seriously  to  study  the 
literary  output  of  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
would  prove  an  interesting  and  not  wholly 
11  n profit  able  venture  to  try  to  discover  in  what 
one  of  many  authors  there  has 
lain  tho  highest  general  norm  “ Wild  Eelln.” 
of  excellence.  The  years  w hich  \v1i<Uaj/blagk. 
have  passed  in  tho  last  quarter- 
century  have  produced  many  men  and  women 
who  have  written  well,  some  of  whom  have 
given  indications  of  the  possession,  of  real 
genius,  but  have  yet  failed  to  bring  it  to  ful- 
filment. For  a number  of  these  years  certain 
writers  have*  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  as 
to  throw'  all  others  into  the  shade,  each  in  his 
own  year,  and  have  then  dropped  back  into 
obscurity.  One  recalls  without  much  difficulty 
how  every  one  talked  of  Hugh  Conway  for  a 
brief  period,  then  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  of  Mi*.  Haggard  and  Mr.  Stevenson, 
then  of  the  author  of  flee  Versa , then  of  Miss 
Harraden,  and  later  of  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr.  Caine, 
Anthony  Hope,  and  others,  all  writers  of  certain 
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single  books  wbicli  betokened  genius,  many  of 
which  have  not  been  followed  np  by  others 
of  equal  merit.  Few  have  survived  the  test 
of  the  second  venturo.  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  Messrs.  Kipling  and  Stevenson  have 
done  so,  the  last  proving  himself  without 
doubt  a worthy  candidate  for  immortal  hon- 
ors. Mr.  Hope  is  at  present  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave,  and  as  an  apostle  of  woe  Mr.  Caine 
holds  his  own. 

But  outside  of  the  popularity  of  certain  crea- 
tures of  the  moment  there  have  been  those 
who  have  steadily  written  on,  uudismayed, 
not  carried  away  by  the  emotions  of  the  little 
hour,  and  not  yielding  a jot  to  the  popular 
clamor  for  this  or  that  thing  in  literary  fads. 
And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  these,  when 
all  is  sifted  down  and  the  gold  has  been  as- 
sayed, the  residuum  will  be  found.  It  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  among  these  will  be  placed — 
nud  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  list,  either — the 
name  of  Mr.  Black.  There  is  a high  standard 
of  excellence  in  Mr.  Black’s  work,  from  the  days 
when  “.The  Princess  of  Thule”  was  a mucli- 
talked-about  novel, when  “Green  Pastures  and 
Piccadilly”  was  the  most  popular  book  of  the 
day,  down  to  the  present,  when  Wild  Eelin 
shows  him  to  bo  a thorough  artist  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  whatsoever  he  may  have  to  say  to 
his  readers.  Reference  was  made  iu  a previous 
note  to  the  exhilaration  which  comes  from  a 
day  in  the  opeu,  and  Mrs.  Slosson’s  work  was 
w commended  because  it  seemed  so  full  of  that 
which  was  real  aud  worth  while  in  nature, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  quality  which  makes 
Mr.  Black’s  work  so  refreshing  tb  those  who 
read  him,  plus  the  art  of  one  who  is  devoted 
to  literature,  and  who  has  studied  its  require- 
ments from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  loves 
it  for  its  own  sake.  It  would  be  a mistake  to 
say  that  fn  “Wild  Eeliu  ” one  finds  the  fullest 
fruition  of  its  author’s  genius,  because  even  so 
long  as  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Black  was  doing 
quite  as  good  work ; but  it  is  no  mistake  to 
say  that  in  “Wild  Eelin”  he  has  given  to  us 
a story  that  is  worthy  of  him,  and  that  it  is 
fully  up  to  the  “norm  of  excellence  ” to  which 
he  has  constantly  adhered. 

There  is  a diversity  of  tastes  among  the 
readers  of  books,  aud  one  must  bo  liberal  in 
his  judgment  of  those  who  differ  with  him  in 
respect  to  the  merit  of  that  which  is  published, 
but  it  mnst  be  said  that  he  who  can  read 
“Wild  Eelin”  without  appreciation  has  no 
comprehension  of  what  is  worth  while  in  let- 
ters. It  is  pure  and  wholesome  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  smacks  of  the  heather  as 
sweetly  as  any  of  our  modern  Scottish  talcs; 
it  lias  humor  of  the  best  sort;  and  in  the  end 
it  leaves  the  reader  of  fickle  tastes  wondering 
why  he  has  been  led  astray  by  any  of  the 
“fads  ” of  tho  immediate  hour. 


To  present  with  any  degree  of  fidelity  an 
individual  to  whom  pocket-picking  is  not  only 
a source  of  income  but.  of  positive  delight 


would  seem  to  be  a task  in  undertaking  which 
an  author  would  have  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  counting  on  his  readers’ sympathy.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  while  all  the  world  loves 
a lover  it  also  delights  in  vil- 
lains. A vast  number  of  readers  tThn,res  of”' 
prefer  to  occupy  their  miuds  Francoi*.” 
with  the  evil  doings  of  the  un-  8* 
scrupulous  rather  than  dwell  lTOURM*» 
upon  tho  ways  of  the  truly  virtuous,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  we  take  these  creatures 
to  our  hearts  and  wish  we  had  known  them 
personally.  The  mere  fact  of  their  villany 
precludes  the  probability  of  their  becoming  at- 
tractive additions  to  the  group  of  people  who 
live  iu  our  libraries,  in  the  sense  that  they  some- 
times seem  to  step  down  off  the  shelves  and 
help  us  with  their  companionship  agreeably  to 
while  away  an  idle  aud  otherwise  lonely  hour. 
We  like  to  read  about  them,  but  on  the  whole 
we  are  rather  glad  that  when  wo  wish  to  he 
rid  of  them  we  may  do  so  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  shutting  to  the  covers  of  the  book.  In 
Tike  Adventures  of  Francois  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
changed  all  this.  Few  may  read  of  the  charm- 
ing scoundrel  with  the  strange  fuco  and  won- 
derful capacity  for  laughter,  who  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  these  adventures,  without  a wish 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  grasp  aud 
affectionately  press  his  dishonost  baud. 

As  in  “ Hugh  Wynne,”  the  greatest  charm  of 
“ The  Adventures  of  Francois”  lies  in  the  easy, 
semi  - reminiscent  style  of  the  author.  Dr. 
Mitchell  presents  a picture  of  the  troubled  times 
of  the  Terror  in  Franco  which  carries  convic- 
tion of  i t s t ru  tli  w i th  i t , j list  as  i n t he  s(  ory  of  h is 
venturesome  “ Free  Quaker”  he  last  year  gave 
ns  a brilliant  side  light  upon  our  own  Revolu- 
tionary period,  which  read  more  like  history 
than  like  fiction.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  no  author  since  Dumas  do  we  seem 
to  be  brought  so  closely  into  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  other  than  mere  historical  per- 
sonages, as  in  these  pages  from  Dr.  Mitchell’s 
pen.  There  is  a delightful  blending  herein  of 
both  seeming  realism  and  romance  that  is 
within  bounds,  which  is  unfortunately  rare 
among  our  writers  to-day;  a blending  of  diver- 
sities which  one  may  think  is  an  essential 
in  the  achievement  of  the  highest  degreo  of 
success  in  the  art  of  letters.  In  all  this  meed 
of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  work  one 
may  sound  only  one  note  of  seeming  discord, 
which  is  tho  expression  of  a hope  that,  now 
that  Dr.  Mitchell  has  made  his  little  incursion 
into  foreign  fields,  he  will  return  once  more  to 
his  own  country  for  his  background,  and  give 
us  again  a glimpse  of  ourselves  as  we  have 
been.  There  are  so  many  among  ns  who  can 
write  well  of  things  across  the  sea,  and  so  few 
who  appear  to  find  any  inspiration  whatever 
from  that  which  lies  at  their  very  doors,  that 
one  grudges  the  time  Dr.  Mitchell  has  given  to 
France,  however  pleasing  the  results  have  been 
to  us  who  read  him  and  delight  in  the  laurels 
he  has  won. 
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THE  NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1898  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

BY  8.  A.  STAUNTON,  LIEUTENANT  UNITED  STATES  NAVY.* 


FROM  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Maine , in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
on  February  15,  our  naval  force  in  South- 
ern waters  had  been  placed  partially  upon 
a war  footing.  It  was  not  by  any  means 
that  war  was  considered  inevitable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  thought  that  even 
should  the  Court  of  Inquiry  decide  that 
the  Maine  had  been  treacherously  de- 
stroyed, Spain  would  meet  all  reasonable 
demands;  but  the  state  of  preparation 
was  a state  of  security  demanded  by 
military  prudence,  and  also  was  valu- 
able to  men  and  officers  as  a discipline 
and  exercise.  The  men  had  already 
been  well  trained  at  the  guns — well  in- 
structed in  their  mechanism  and  man- 
uals— the  principal  business  of  the  cruis- 
ing man-of-war  in  time  of  peace;  but  to 
this  training  was  added  constant  daily 
target  practice  with  sub-calibre  fire — a 
form  of  exercise  which  is  much  approved, 
and  for  which  all  batteries  are  now 
fitted.  It  consists  in  firing  a small  pro- 
jectile from  a large  gun,  employing  the 
pointing  and  aiming  mechanism  of  the 
latter.  To  effect  this  the  small  gun  is 
placed  inside  the  breech  of  the  large  gun, 
and  precisely  in  its  centre,  and  is  held 
there  by  a special  fitting.  So  adjusted, 
its  axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  larger 
piece,  and,  except  for  the  shock  and  re- 
coil, the  normal  firing  conditions  with  full 
charge  are  imitated.  One-pounders  are 
ordinarily  employed  for  the  sub-calibre  of 
the  heavy  turret-guns,  and  musket  barrels 
for  those  of  the  secondary  batteries.  Dur- 
ing those  waiting  days  at  Tortugas  and 
Key  West,  fluttering  flags  a few  hundred 
yards  from  each  ship  showed  the  targets, 
and  for  hours  each  day  the  splash  of  bul- 
lets followed  the  rifle  reports  with  monot- 

* Lieutenant  Staunton  served  throughout  the 
war  in  the  flag-ship  New  York  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Admiral  Sampson. 
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onous  regularity.  After  each  shot  the 
gun  was  swung  off  the  target,  brought 
back,  and  aimed  anew  for  the  next,  thus 
making  it  an  independent  exercise.  It 
was  not  inspiring  or  dramatic,  this  steady 
burning  of  powder  in  small  quantities 
during  the  sultry  afternoons,  but  it  was 
the  sort  of  work  which  makes  war  deadly, 
and  it  bore  its  fruit  in  the  swift  and  ter- 
rible destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet. 

The  Navy  Department  had  directed 
that  all  vessels  should  be  painted  a uni- 
form gray,  the  “war-color,”  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  their  visibility  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  complements  of  the  vessels—  i.  e.,  the 
number  of  men  assigned  to  them — were 
increased  to  a war  footing,  and  with  ev- 
ery preparation  made  to  render  his  ves- 
sels efficient  fighting-machines,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief awaited  his  instructions. 
A number  of  additions  to  the  squadron 
had  arrived,  the  government  having  al- 
ready begun  the  purchase  and  equipment 
of  auxiliaries. 

In  addition  to  the  force  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson’s  command,  known  as 
the  “ North  Atlantic  Squadron,”  a second 
squadron,  called  the  “ Flying  Squadron,” 
intended  as  a compact  force  for  expe- 
ditionary work,  had  been  organized  at 
Hampton  Roads,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Schley.  The 
Brooklyn  was  the  flag-ship  of  this  squad- 
ron, and  the  battle  ships  Massachusetts 
and  Texas  were  assigned  to  it;  also  the 
fast  cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolis. 
Later  a third  squadron,  known  as  the 
“ Northern  Patrol  Squadron,”  was  form- 
ed under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Howell,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Mediterranean  Station.  The  flag-ship  San 
Francisco , the  ram  Katahdin , and  the 
armed  auxiliaries  converted  from  the  pur- 
chased steamships  of  the  Morgan  Line 
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were  the  principal  vessels  of  this  com- 
mand, whose  special  function  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  from 
Spanish  raids.  Neither  of  these  squad- 
rons saw  service  until  they  were  sent  to 
Cuban  waters  after  the  appearance  of 
Cervera  in  the  West  Indies,  when  they 
ceased  to  exist  as  independent  commands 
and  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Sampson.  The  double-turreted 
monitors  were  fitted  out  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  sent  to  Key  West;  and  the 
old  single-turreted  monitors,  which  had 
long  been  lying  in  the  back  channel  at 
League  Island,  and  were  useless  except 
as  floating  batteries,  were  placed  in  the 
Northern  ports,  where,  manned  by  Naval 
Militia,  and  aided  by  armed  tugs  and 
other  improvised  auxiliaries,  they  formed 
an  inner  line  of  naval  defence. 

When  the  arrival  of  Cervera  in  the 
West  Indies  defined  the  direction  and 
purpose  of  his  campaign,  the  Flying 
Squadron  was  ordered  at  once  to  Cuban 
waters;  and  after  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
blockaded  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  a 
large  part  of  our  naval  force  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blockade,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  convoy  duty  attendant  upon 
the  army  expedition,  been  assembled  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island,  Commo- 
dore Howell  was  ordered  South  to  re-en- 
force  the  blockade  of  Havana  and  other 
ports  on  the  northern  side. 

War  began  on  April  21,  and  early  on 
the  morning  of  April  22  eleven  vessels 
and  four  torpedo-boats  moved  towards 
Havana. 

The  formation  was  one  intended  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  to  be  ready 
for  fighting.  In  one  column,  led  by  the 
flag -ship  New  York , were  placed  the 
heavy -armored  vessels — the  fighting-line. 
In  a parallel  column,  led  by  the  Cincin- 
nati, were  the  lighter  cruisers.  The  May- 
flower, Wilmington , and  the  torpedo-boats 
were  placed  in  advance  and  on  the  flanks 
as  scouts.  There  was  no  pageantry  nor 
pomp,  no  fluttering  of  pennons  nor  play- 
ing of  bands,  no  cheering,  no  bystanders. 
The  sun  rose  upon  fifteen  gray  masses, 
large  and  small,  steadily  moving  south, 
the  smoke  pouring  in  black  clouds  from 
their  funnels.  War  is  a serious  business, 
and  in  that  moment  of  its  commencement 
every  one  felt  it  to  be  so. 

There  was  a lack  of  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Spanish  naval  forces  in  Cu- 
ban ports.  It  was  known  that  they  con- 


tained a number  of  small  cruisers  and 
gunboats  and  some  torpedo  vessels;  but 
the  condition  and  speed  of  the  last — the 
only  vessels  likely  to  cause  annoyance 
— were  not  known.  The  Vizcaya  and 
Oquendo , lately  at  Havana,  had  gone  to 
the  eastward  two  weeks  before,  but  it  was 
among  the  possibilities  that  they  might 
still  be  in  West  Indian,  even  in  Cuban, 
waters.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were 
at  that  moment  at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  having  joined  Admiral  Cervera 
on  the  19th. 

The  fleet  approached  Havana  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Some  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  chase  and  capture  of  a 
Spanish  steamer,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  that  the  vessels  were  dis- 
tributed to  their  blockading  stations.  We 
learned  later  that  something  like  a panic 
had  been  created  in  Havana  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fleet  and  the  expectation 
of  an  immediate  bombardment. 

The  novelty  of  a blockade  soon  wears 
off.  It  is  the  most  monotonous  and  fa- 
tiguing and  the  least  satisfactory  of  all 
the  operations  of  naval  warfare — a period 
of  waiting  and  watchfulness,  of  constant 
attention  to  the  positions  of  the  vessels, 
of  unremitting  lookout  night  and  day,  of 
infinite  observance  of  all  the  precautions 
of  war.  The  dulness  is  varied  by  an 
occasional  chase;  but  these,  being  all  of 
about  the  same  character,  soon  cease  to 
excite  more  than  a passing  interest.  The 
smoke  of  a steamer  is  seen  on  the  horizon, 
and  a blockader  dashes  off  to  investigate. 
The  steamer  holds  her  course,  and  if  that 
draws  away  from  the  pursuing  vessel, 
the  incident  develops  into  a stern-chase, 
lasting  sometimes  several  hours.  An  ene- 
my of  course  does  her  best  to  escape;  and 
a neutral  is  wholly  within  her  right  in 
ignoring  the  presence  and  movements  of 
a cruiser  until  a gun  commands  her  to 
heave  to;  and  as  the  belligerent  right  of 
search  is  an  annoyance  and  vexation  to 
neutrals,  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  hesitate 
to  stretch  their  privileges  to  the  farthest 
point  consistent  with  safety.  As  the 
cruiser,  working  her  engines  at  top  speed, 
draws  within  gunshot  of  the  flying  mer- 
chantman, which  with  modern  guns  is 
from  three  to  five  miles,  she  fires  a blank 
charge.  If  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
seen  or  heard,  she  fires  a shell,  directing 
it  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate skipper  seldom  risks  the  chances  of 
the  third  shot.  A chase  at  night  is  more 
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Irani-aUe,  ,The  grange  y^ssel.  is  sigh  led.  Towards  tiro  end  of  April  it  became 

it  a shhrler thpre  is  more  fin-  known  thit  jOervera's  squadron  tit  foil? 
ceruiffty \ik»  ip.  ifer  character,  a;rid  more  armored  cnn$er&»ud  three  torpedo  UQat- 
^Hier  e-scjtp^.  Whatever  of  mys-  destroyers  had  sailed  twin  the  Cape  de 
tery  am)  impress  ion  the  gloom  and  ob-  Verdes,  presumably  for  the  West  Indies, 
Parity  »*f  Eiight  upon  Hit?  ana  eOftyey  is  Sau  J uafi  fur  to  the  east- 

Mlili'd  U>  the  ettVel  The  ru*hm£  bows  ward  of  Cuba,  >*  Bpanhsh  iWUfied  port, 
fofwlfc  U^.*ph«isphoireise«ot  vcatet: into  wa?os  ' with  a ^ood  harbor  unci  supphes 

of  tv-id. . . of  tb. bfc  th^ir  first 

JWu*  • mfrt ' ^jrkaafijjii  Site!  ibfig  beams  aud  it  vfrilh  the  hope  of  finding  them 
"*  the  ^reh  light*  sweep  the  hofizon  for  there,  or»f  meeting  them,  in  that  vieih- 
Ute  ftyiirg  vesseL  fix  her  and:  bold  her  in  ity.  that  the  San  Jwm  expedition  \n:s 
relentless  glare.  disclosing  her  flag  organized,  It  consisted  of  the  Hag  ship 
5iii$  rig,  ami  evfcn  her  name;  as  sin- sot-  JSfettf ; tor&» ;thfe  Wtfle-si* i p$  lotra  and  /ns 
tefily  fibres  to  and  await*  the  boarding  ^ nmmtm^AmphUrite  and  Ter- 

ti4ur  ^>r.the  era isers  /}^/ rwf  an d M<Mtgomery, 

Key  West  was  the  base  of  the  uor^bwi  ihfr  toyp%d<*:bmt  Porter^  armed  thg  iT a m 
Vpickade  for  coal  and  3 applies-.  ;Thc  -patii&fc  anil-.  tfullisir  •••Wio'  ves- 

sels/to*  assigned  hot;  the  several  ports,  sef«  rendezvoused  north  of  Bahia  de  Ca- 
ble greater  number  ‘beiii-g;  xtyttoibed  id  diz  lig^  near  Cardenas,  and  sailed  at 
• rent  of  Havana,  beeau.se  of  its  mipur-  midnight  on  May'  4. 

Ufice,  and  because  its  powerful  baftenesy  It  was  hoped,  that  fair  speed  might  be 
taping  vessels  at  a distance..  made  the  made,  hut  the  monitors  gave  much  tmu- 
thxkmbiig  {'men  longer  oner  The  Hag-  hie.  With  small  coal  catchy,  boilers 
Aipnuuoam^d  geamm)^ ^ supervisfpu,  and  e<ngm^r/f  nhl  tyg^^pd  in  poor  con 

niff  Halt  creator  part,  of  the  time  off  Ha-  diiiofi,  tlipy  cn-ti.wri  del  ay  from  vho  ]>c  rg!  ici  - 
r^vna,  Hut  moving  and  west  .at  the  tting  to.  find  of  ihe  g&p&IRfojh-  Tbtop 
ii'wrviem  of  ihe  Admiral.  It  was  on  one  werec4^.ictV&/ fnrtniiftfe*- 
nf  ibc^^ pedHiom  that  th^so-calltr.d  bom-  ly  befngf  r»f 

Hjndra*i>i  of  MaUuxn*  took  pbiofi—rumv-  Haiti  for.  that  purpose ~m\$  they  wi  re 
iya  few  smells  thrown  by  the  Afetv  Y<*rX\  mwed  during  a grfc'af,  pkvi.  Cif?  the  tiitm; 
PttWhifi;  upd  '.CineiriMti  to  discourage  iiud  wl^eh  jtfifc  uiid&r  to^  Utoy  vr^rfi-.^dih 
Via:  cnjctVMii  of  a ijiSV  batthry.  but;  which,  ’ stanfly  breaking  down,  All  cfelerity  and 
ti^re  having:  been  no  fighting  lip  to  that  ip-WWertit  hi 

tieit/^nd  the  public  bein^  thfrjsty  •tfie'n>;d$t  ex  asperating  pwiner;  ^fidMi-'waA 

ci ^naeny  $fig  nen^paper  men  thought  lii  not  Urttii  the  evening  of  Slay  11  that  file 
h>  magnify  into  h battle.  forc^  a.rHyed  in  the  vicinity  of  saii  duan. 
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Plans  of  battle,  suited  to  finding  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  or 
to  meeting  it  at  sea,  had  been  arranged, 
and  communicated  to  all  the  vessels. 

The  city  of  San  Juan  is  situated  on  an 
island  on  the  north  coast  of  Puerto  Rico 
— an  island  which  is  close  to  the  main- 
land, projecting  slightly,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  on  its 
eastern  side  separated  only  by  a narrow 
passage  of  shallow  water,  which  is  bridged. 
The  harbor,  which  has  only  a small  area 
suitable  for  deep-draught  ships,  lies  west 
of  the  island,  and  extends  behind  it  on  its 
southern  side,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  on  its  western  side  between  the 
Morro  and  Cabras  Island.  The  island  is 
high  on  its  sea  face,  sloping  back  towards 
the  harbor,  and  this  sea  face  is  fortified  in 
the  old  style,  with  a castle  on  each  flank, 
and  a massive  wall  connecting  them.  In 
addition  to  the  old  guns,  some  of  which 
were  still  serviceable,  the  works  were  de- 
fended by  several  batteries  of  modern 
rifles.  The  town  lies  back  of  the  wall 
and  castles,  on  the  side  sloping  towards 
the  harbor,  and  only  the  tops  of  a few 
houses  could  be  seen  from  the  sea. 

Admiral  Sampson  hoped  to  find  the 
Spanish  squadron  coaling  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  harbor,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance,  and  to  close  in  at 
once,  massing  the  heavy  vessels  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  destroy  the  Spanish 
ships  by  heavy-gun  fire.  He  shifted  his 
flag  to  the  Iowa  on  the  evening  of  May 
11.  The  squadron  had  steered  wide  of 
the  land  to  avoid  being  seen,  and  upon 
reaching  a point  about  north  of  San  Juan 
it  steamed  slowly  towards  the  port,  regu- 
lating speed  to  arrive  at  daylight.  Some 
time  after  midnight  the  lights  of  the  town 
became  visible,  and  at  the  first  break  of 
dawn  the  squadron  was  close  to  Cabras 
Island,  ready  to  open  the  attack  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  light  enough  to  see  into  the 
harbor.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore, 
and  the  surveys  had  not  been  thorough. 
It  was  necessary  to  exercise  caution  in  the 
approach,  and  the  Detroit  and  Wompa- 
tuck  were  put  in  the  lead  to  take  sound- 
ings, the  latter  with  instructions  to  anch- 
or a boat  on  the  ten -fathom  line.  The 
Iowa  led  in  column,  followed  by  the 
Indiana , New  York , Amphitrite , Terror, 
and  Montgomery , in  the  order  named. 

When  the  growing  light  gave  a dis- 
tinct view  into  the  harbor  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  Cervera's  ships  were  not  there. 


The  column  of  vessels  stood  in  as  far  as 
the  boat  anchored  by  the  Wompatuck , 
then  turned  to  the  eastward  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  as  she  brought 
her  starboard  guns  to  bear,  the  Iowa, 
opened  upon  the  batteries  of  the  Morro, 
the  other  vessels  following  as  they  turned 
into  her  wake.  The  practice  was  fair. 
Some  of  the  shells  fell  short,  but  the 
greater  number  struck  the  castle  or  bluff. 
The  roar  of  the  explosions  of  the  heavy 
twelve  and  thirteen  inch  shell  and  the 
great  craters  which  they  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  Morro  were  object-lessons  of  the 
power  of  modern  ordnance.  The  Span- 
iards speedily  returned  our  fire,  but  their 
marksmanship  was  poor.  The  Iowa 
passed  the  Morro,  turned  back  (followed 
by  the  other  vessels,  retaining  their  col- 
umn formation),  steamed  to  the  westward, 
and  turning  again  and  passing  close  to 
the  anchored  boat  which  served  as  a 
marking-buoy,  again  opened  fire ; and  this 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  a second  time, 
when, finding  that  our  bombardment  was 
having  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  batteries,  the  fleet  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  While  the  vessels  were  ap- 
proaching and  firing,  the  Spanish  fire 
slackened,  our  shells  driving  their  men 
away  from  the  guns  and  under  shelter ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  ships  ceased  firing  and 
turned,  the  Spaniards  came  back  to  their 
guns  and  reopened  fire  with  energy.  It 
was  the  first  illustration,  of  which  there 
were  a number  during  the  war,  of  the 
difference  between  silencing  a battery 
and  destroying  it  by  artillery  fire.  The 
first  can  be  readily  effected  by  supe- 
rior fire;  the  second  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment  by  any  fire,  as 
it  requires  the  actual  destruction  of  guns 
or  their  mounts— t.  e.,  they  must  be  actu- 
ally struck  by  shell.  The  Spanish  gun- 
nery was  incredibly  poor.  Shots  fell  in 
great,  number  about  the  ships,  yet  only 
two  were  struck,  the  Iowa  and  the  New 
York , with  a total  loss  of  one  man  killed 
and  seven  wounded — only  two  seriously. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  much  greater,  but 
was  not  heavy — probably,  from  all  ac- 
counts, something  like  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded;  and  the  injury  to  the  town 
and  its  people  was  slight. 

The  bombardment  of  San  Juau  has 
been  criticised  and  totally  misunderstood. 
The  public  did  not  understand  why  it 
was  attempted  and  abandoned;  why,  if 
attempted  at  all,  it  was  not  pushed  to  a 
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successful  issue.  With  Dewey's  achieve- 
ment fresh  in  its  memory,  it  looked  for 
similar  victories  in  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
disappointed  at  what  seemed  to  be  a suc- 
cessful defence  against  its  best  fleet,  espe- 
cially as  this  fleet  withdrew  uninjured. 

The  attack  on  San  Juan,  after  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  not  there,  was  simply  a “reconnais- 
sance in  force.”  It  was  desirable  to  cap- 
ture the  place,  to  destroy  its  stores  of 
coal  and  its  defences,  and  the  Spanish 
coast  gunboats  likely  to  be  found  in  its 
inner  harbor,  if  this  could  be  easily  done; 
but  it  was  not  a primary  object  of  the 
campaign,  and  in  default  of  army  co-op- 
eration the  place  could  not  have  been 
held  after  capture.  It  proved  to  be  bet- 
ter defended  than  had  been  anticipated, 
and  after  thoroughly  testing  its  strength 
it  became  evident  that  its  complete  reduc- 
tion meant  certainly  a large  expenditure 
of  ammunition,  and  possibly  serious  in- 
jury to  some  of  the  ships.  Cervera's 
squadron  was  at  large,  and  its  capture  or 
destruction  was  of  the  first  importance. 
Nothing  which  jeoparded  this  result 
could  be  considered.  The  Flying  Squad- 
ron had  not  yet  been  sent  to  Sampson's 
assistance,  and  the  force  in  Cuban  waters 
was  small.  Not  a ship  nor  a gun  could 
be  spared  if  the  blockade  was  to  be  guard- 
ed against  Cervera's  powerful  ships,  and 
so  the  Admiral  reluctantly  turned  his 
back  on  San  Juan  and  stood  again  to  the 
westward.  So  well  was  this  move  un- 
derstood that  it  had  not  the  slightest  ef- 
fect upon  the  morale  of  the  crews. 

The  squadron  steamed  slowly  back,  the 
monitors  again  being  taken  in  tow.  On  the 
14th  the  hospital-ship  Solace  joined  from 
Key  West,  bringing  the  report  that  the 
Spanish  squadron  had  returned  to  Cadiz. 
The  torpedo-boat  Porter  was  sent  to  Puer- 
to Plata,  Haiti,  to  communicate  with  the 
department.  She  returned  at  half  past 
three  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  with 
information  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
off  Curagoa,  and  the  Flying  Squadron 
was  on  its  way  to  Key  West.  She  was 
sent  back  to  Puerto  Plata  with  a bundle 
of  despatches,  to  proceed  thence  to  Cape 
Haitien  to  obtain  replies,  and  to  rejoin 
the  flag-ship  off  that  port.  The  auxiliary 
cruiser  St.  Louis  joined,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  tug  Wompatuck.  was  sent  to  San- 
tiago and  Guantanamo  to  cut  cables, 
thence  to  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  on  the 
same  business.  The  remainder  of  the 


squadron  proceeded  to  the  westward,  the 
flag-ship  remaining  off  Cape  Haitien  to 
receive  despatches.  At  midnight.  May  15. 
the  Porter  joined  from  Cape  Haitien,  with 
a despatch  from  the  United  States  consul 
at  Curagoa  stating  that  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron was  to  sail  from  that  port  at  6 P.M., 
May  15,  for  a destination  unknown.  In- 
structions were  sent  to  the  auxiliary 
cruisers  employed  as  scouts,  and  the  na- 
val base  at  Key  West  was  cabled  to  have 
coal  ready  for  all  the  ships,  and  the  flag- 
ship pushed  on  after  the  other  vessels. 

This  was  the  situation:  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  was  in  the  Caribbean  with  a squad- 
ron of  four  heavily  armed  and  armored 
cruisers,  rated  at  a trial  speed  of  twenty 
knots,  and  presumably  capable  of  making 
sixteen  knots  under  service  conditions. 
To  these  cruisers  were  joined  two  tor- 
pedo-boat-destroyers, new,  very  fast,  the 
best  product  of  English  yards  — boats 
twice  as  large  as  our  Dupont  and  Por- 
ter, more  sea-worthy,  and,  for  their  class, 
heavily  armed.  The  destination  of  this 
squadron  was  entirely  uncertain.  It  was 
probably  Cienfaegos  or  Havana,  but  it 
might  be  Santiago  de  Cuba  or  San  Juan. 
It  was  compact  and  homogeneous  — a 
vast  advantage  in  naval  operations,  the 
contrary  of  which  was  even  then  being 
painfully  demonstrated  by  the  presence 
of  the  slow-going  monitors.  Our  force 
was  much  larger,  but  it  lacked  this  val- 
uable quality.  In  fact,  we  had  but  two 
vessels  in  the  navy,  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn , which  were,  ship  for  ship, 
fast  enough  to  overtake,  and  strong 
enough  to  fight,  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
their  rated  speed  and  strength.  Cer- 
vera’s  purpose,  if  he  knew  his  business, 
would  be  to  raid  the  blockade  and  break 
it  at  different  points,  but  especially  at 
Havana;  to  avoid  action  with  our  battle- 
ships, to  destroy  our  cruisers  and  auxil- 
iaries in  detail,  and  perhaps,  if  able  to 
maintain  his  coal -supply,  to  make  a dash 
at  points  upon  the  Northern  coast.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  damage  which, 
with  good  luck  and  bold  and  skilful 
handling,  such  a squadron  might  have 
done,  and  this  consideration  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  finding  it,  striking  it,  de- 
stroying it,  or  shutting  it  up  in  a closely 
blockaded  port,  and  made  it  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  war.  The  uncertain- 
ty and  anxiety  of  those  days  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  shared 
them. 
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ana,  two  monitors,  seven  light  cruisers, 
two  auxiliaries,  and  two  torpedo-boats, 
proceeded  to  a point  about  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  Havana,  between  the  Nicolas 
and  the  Old  Bahama  channels,  and  occu- 
pied those  waters  in  battle  formation, 
keeping  scouts  well  in  advance,  and 
maintaining  daily  communication  with 
Key  West.  The  Cincinnati  and  Vesuvius 
joined  on  the  25th,  and  later  the  monitor 
Ampliitrite , disabled,  and  towed  by  the 
Panther — an  unarmed  transport.  The 
force  was  large  enough,  but  was  hetero- 
geneous and  unwieldy.  On  the  night  of 
the  25th  it  moved  westward  towards  Ha- 
vana, and  on  the  morning  of  May  27  the 
flag-ship  proceeded  alone  to  Key  West,  to 
be  iu  direct  communication  with  the  Navy 
Department  and  with  Mole  St.  Nicholas — 
the  point  of  communication  with  scouts. 
The  New  Chileans  and  the  collier  Sterling 
were  sent  to  join  Schley  on  the  same  date. 
The  Neiv  York  reached  Key  West  at  2 a. M., 
May  28,  and  found  the  Oregon  there  coal- 
ing, she  having  just  arrived,  after  her 
magnificent  run  of  14,000  miles,  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  situation  at  Santiago  was  critical. 
Cervera  had  been  there  nine  days,  and 
the  port  was  still  open.  He  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  coal  his  vessels  and 
get  away.  Admiral  Sampson  consulted 
with  the  department,  and  at  II  P.M.  on 
May  29  sailed  in  the  New  York  from  Key 
West,  arrived  off  Havana  the  next  morn- 
ing, signalled  the  Oregon , Mayflower , and 
Porter  to  join  him,  and  proceeded  to  San- 
tiago at  a speed  of  thirteen  knots,  leaving 
Commodore  Watson  in  command  of  ev- 
erything afloat  on  the  north  coast.  Just 
before  leaving  Key  West  he  heard  from 
Schley  that  a blockade  of  Santiago  had 
been  established. 

The  commander- in -chief  arrived  off 
Santiago  at  6 A. M.,  June  l,and  found  Com- 
modore Schley,  with  the  Brooklyn,  Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa , Texas , Marblehead , New 
Orleans , Harvard , Vixen,  and  the  colliers 
Merrimac  and  Sterling , cruising  off  the 
port.  The  weather  was  fine,  the  sea 
smooth,  and  during  several  days  coal 
could  be  taken  from  colliers  almost  as 
readily  as  if  the  fleet  were  in  port.  On 
the  day  before. May  31,  Commodore  Schley, 
with  the  Massachusetts , Iowa , and  New 
Orleans , and  flying  his  flag  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts, passed  in  front  of  the  port  and 
bombarded  the  forts  and  the  Co/on  and 
Oquendo , still  lying  in  sight  at  the  lower 


anchorage.  Both  ships  and  forts  return- 
ed the  fire,  but  the  distance  was  so  great 
— from  seventy-five  hundred  to  ten  thou- 
sand yards — that  no  effect  was  produced 
upon  either  side.  On  the  morningof  June 
1,  after  Admiral  Sampson's  arrival,  the 
Colon  and  Oquendo  went  up  the  harbor, 
and  none  of  the  Spanish  armored  cruisers 
were  again  seen  from  the  sea  until  the 
3d  of  July,  when  they  left  the  port. 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  of  war  is  one 
with  which  the  world  is  familiar,  the  news 
of  which,  flashed  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  aroused  that  irrepressible  thrill  of 
pride  and  sympathy  which  greets  a deed 
of  heroic  gallantry. 

As  soon  as  Cervera  had  sought  and 
found  the  shelter  of  Santiago,  the  ques- 
tion of  obstructing  the  port,  and  thus  pre- 
venting his  egress,  had  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  was  decided  to  em- 
ploy the  collier  Merrimac  for  this  pur- 
pose. A long  narrow  entrance  is  char- 
acteristic of  Cuban  harbors,  and  this 
peculiarity  is  emphasized  at  Santiago. 
The  opening  in  the  bluff  which  leads  to 
the  bay  inside  is  a mere  gorge,  and  the 
deep-water  channel  at  a point  just  inside 
of  the  Morro  — the  castle  at  the  entrance 
— is  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  wide. 
Also,  at  this  narrow  point  there  is  a turn 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  navigation. 
Above  this  turn  the  channel  gradually 
increases  in  width.  About  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  inside  the  Morro  the  Punta 
Gorda,  a high  promontory,  juts  out  to  the 
westward,  shutting  off  all  further  view. 
Guns  were  mounted  both  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  entrance  and  on  Punta 
Gorda,  and  the  channel  was  mined.  A 
short  distance  inside  of  the  entrance,  to 
the  left,  lay  Cay  Smith,  a small  island, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
channel,  in  which  was  moored  the  Reina 
Mercedes  as  a stationary  torpedo -ship, 
her  tubes  commanding  the  main  channel. 

A long  heavy  steamer  sunk  across  the 
channel  in  its  narrowest  part,  at  the  turn, 
would  completely  block  it  against  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  The  Merrimac 
was  about  four  hundred  feet  long,  hea- 
vily built,  and  still  contained  of  her  cargo 
of  coal  more  than  two  thousand  tons. 
Work  was  immediately  begun  to  prepare 
her  for  destruction,  stripping  her  of  ar- 
ticles of  value,  arranging  anchors  and 
chains  for  instant  use,  and  placing  elec- 
tric torpedoes  to  blow  in  her  sides  below 
the  water-line. 
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Hobson  was  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1889,  at  the  head  of  bis  class, 
receiving  the  usual  education  and  train- 
ing of  a naval  officer,  and  after  his  grad- 
uation served  for  several  months  on  the 
cruiser  Chicago  as  a midshipman.  He 
was  then  sent  abroad  as  a student  of 
naval  architecture,  and  later  was  com- 
missioned assistant  naval  constructor, 
which  rank  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
exploit.  He  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  recently  established  postgraduate 
course  in  naval  construction  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and,  when  war  broke  out,  came 
to  the  flag  ship  with  the  three  cadets  who 
formed  his  class.  One  of  these  cadets, 
Powell,  accompanied  the  Merrimac  in  a 
steam-launch  until  close  in  to  the  harbor, 
when  lie  took  off  the  pilot  and  the  ad- 
ditional men.  Admiral  Sampson  had 
called  Hobson  in  to  advise  respecting  the 
best  method  of  sinking  the  Merrimac  al- 
most instantly  when  she  should  reach 
the  desired  position,  as  quick  work  in  a 
tideway  was  essential  to  success.  Hobson 
took  the  matter  up  with  eagerness  and 
energy,  made  valuable  suggestions,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  enterprise.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Merrimac  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  command  the  vessel  upon  any 
service  for  which  she  might  be  selected. 
And  there  were  a number  of  volunteers. 
But  the  Admiral  decided  in  favor  of  Hob- 
son because  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
many  details  of  her  preparation  for  this 
especial  service. 

Volunteers  came  forward  in  crowds. 
A hundred  Mei'rimacs  might  have  been 
manned.  Only  seven  men  were  detailed. 
The  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  these  men. 
and  the  modest  estimate  which  they  placed 
upon  their  hazardous  service,  were  well 
illustrated  b.v  a remark  made  after  their 
exchange.  Two  of  them  had  been  made 
warrant  officers  by  the  Navy  Department 
— one  an  acting  boatswain,  and  the  other 
an  acting  gunner.  They  were  called  into 
the  cabin  to  subscribe  to  the  oaths  which 
were  to  accompany  their  acceptances,  and 
Captain  Chadwick  made  some  appropriate 
remarks.  One  of  them  implied:  “And  we 
want  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  allowing  us  to 
go.  AVe  considered  it  a great  privilege, 
sir.  to  be  allowed  to  go,  when  so  many 
good  men  wanted  to  go.”  Nothing  is  im- 
possible to  a service  whose  men  are  ani- 
mated by  such  a spirit. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3,  at  four 


o’clock,  the  Merrimac  went  in.  The  story 
has  been  often  told.  It  seems  marvellous 
that  any  escaped  alive  from  that  gorge  of 
fire  and  flame.  The  enterprise  failed  of  its 
object— fortunately,  as  events  afterward 
fell  out.  Her  steering-gear  was  shotaway, 
and  the  ship  drifted  up  with  the  tide,  be- 
fore she  was  sunk,  to  a point  where  she 
wholly  failed  to  obstruct  the  channel; 
hut  the  example  and  influence  of  such 
acts  of  courage  and  devotion  are  power- 
ful and  far-reaching.  As  Powells  steam- 
launch  came  back,  the  Admiral  and  half 
a dozen  officers  on  the  bridge  examined 
her  carefully  through  their  glasses,  and 
the  men  crowded  to  the  side.  Neither 
Hobson  nor  ally  of  his  crew  were  in 
sight.  In  a dead  silence  Powell  came 
up  the  side,  came  forward,  mounted  the 
bridge  ladder,  and  with  the  hushed,  even 
voice  of  one  who  has  seen  death  near  at 
hand,  made  his  report  to  the  Admiral,  clos- 
ing it  with  the  words/4  And  no  one  came 
back,  sir.”  He  had  waited  until  daylight 
to  pick  up  a chance  swimmer,  and  had 
come  out  under  the  fire  of  the  Socapa 
battery. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Santiago,  Ad- 
miral Sampson  instituted  a close  blockade 
of  the  port.  Each  ship  had  its  station 
indicated  by  bearing  and  distance  from 
the  Morro,  and  was  directed  to  maintain 
it.  The  vessels,  as  distributed,  formed  a 
semicircle  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
the  battle-ships  in  front,  the  cruisers  on 
their  flanks,  the  auxiliaries  nearer  the 
land.  The  New  York  was  east  of  the 
battle  ships,  the  Brooklyn  west  of  them. 
The  distance  of  the  ships  from  the  har- 
bor’s mouth  was  first  placed  at  six  miles 
during  the  day,  closing  in  to  four  at 
night.  Later  the  distance  was  dimin- 
ished; and  finally,  towards  the  end  of 
the  blockade,  it  was  from  three  to  four 
miles  in  the  daytime  and  two  at  night. 
The  ships  were  constantly  under  way  : it 
was  impossible  to  anchor  because  of  the 
depth  of  water,  even  had  it  been  desirable 
to  do  so.  Steam  was  ready,  and  they 
were  always  cleared  for  action.  Orders 
were  given  to  close  in  at  once  and  engage 
should  the  enemy  attempt  to  escape — to 
sink  his  vessels  or  force  them  to  run 
ashore.  The  instructions  to  each  Captain 
on  June  2 fitted  exactly  the  conditions 
on  July  3,  when  Cervera  came  out. 

The  batteries  defending  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  were  bombarded  on  June  6 and 
10.  The  vessels  closed  in  from  their  sta 
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stimulate  him  into  trying  a clash  for  liber- 
ty, a second  battle-ship  was  kept  along- 
side the  search-light  ship,  her  broadside 
bearing  on  the  port,  and  her  guns  ready. 

Guantanamo,  thirty-eight  miles  east  of 
Santiago,  was  occupied  as  a base  and  coal- 
ing-station, and  proved  to  be  of  the  great- 
est value.  The  detachment  of  marines 
which  had  been  a month  or  more  at  Key 
West  in  a transport  landed  and  encamped 
at  Playa  del  Este  on  the  bay.  The  Mar- 
blehead was  stationed  there,  and  Com- 
mander McCallu  was  placed  in  charge. 

The  Vesuri  us  joined  the  fleet  and  began 
the  occasional  night  firing  of  guncotton 
projectiles  from  her  pneumatic  guns.  The 
fuses  worked  admirably,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  the  shells  was  terrific.  When 
they  fell  and  burst  in  the  water,  the  shock 
was  felt  tli rough  the  hulls  of  ships  sev- 
eral miles  away.  The  firing  was  neces- 
sarily almost  at  random,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  did  actual  harm;  but  the  moral 
effect  must  have  been  great. 

On  June  20  the  army  expedition  ar- 
rived, in  about  thirty  transports — the 
Fifth  Corps,  commanded  by  Major-Gener- 
al Shafter,  and  composed  chiefly  of  regu- 
lar troops.  These  troops  were  convoyed 
by  the  battle  ship  Indiana , five  cruisers, 
six  small  auxiliaries,  and  three  torpedo- 
boats,  the  whole  under  Captain  Taylor. 

General  Shatters  headquarters  were  in 
the  Seguranqa.  The  chief  of  staff  went 
out  in  a cruiser  to  call  upon  him,  and  the 
Segura)i£a  came  in  to  the  blockading  line. 
Then  Admiral  Sampson  went  on  board,  the 
transport  proceeded  to  Aserraderos,  and 
the  Admiral  and  General  went  on  shore, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  Cuban 
generals  Garcia,  Rabi,  and  Castillo. 

The  landing  of  the  army  was  begun 
on  June  22,  at  Daiquiri,  thirteen  miles 
east  of  Santiago,  and  was  continued  on 
the  four  succeeding  days  at  Siboney,  eight 
miles  from  Santiago.  No  opposition  was 
encountered  at  either  point.  In  addition 
to  handling  General  Shafter's corps,  Gen- 
eral Garcia  and  three  thousand  Cubans 
were  transported  from  Aserraderos  to 
Siboney.  Captain  Goodrich  had  charge 
of  the  landing,  and  all  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  were  sent  to  assist  him.  It  was  very 
successfully  carried  out,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties.  When  the  disembar- 
kation began  at  Daiquiri,  feints  were  made 
at  Siboney  and  at  Aguadores.  and  at  Ca- 
banas, west  of  Santiago.  Vessels  were 
assigned  by  the  Admiral  to  shell  the  beach 


at  each  of  these  points;  and  some  of  the 
waiting  transports  were  sent  west  of  San- 
tiago, to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
landing  was  to  be  attempted  at  Cabaflas. 
During  this  bombardment  the  Texas  was 
struck  by  a shell  from  the  Socapa  battery, 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  eight.  It 
was  the  first  hit  the  Santiago  batteries 
scored.  They  made  but  one  more — the 
mortar  shell  that  struck  the  Indiana. 

General  Shafter  advanced  upon  Santi- 
ago. On  July  2,  as  a diversion,  and  at 
his  request,  the  fleet  heavily  bombarded 
the  batteries  defending  the  harbor  en- 
trance, and,  as  usual,  suffered  no  damage. 

The  3d  of  July,  1898,  will  be  noted  for 
the  most  complete  destruction  of  an  or- 
ganized and  powerful  naval  force  record- 
ed in  history.  Not  only  were  all  the  ves- 
sels sunk,  or  stranded  and  burned,  but  the 
Spanish  Admiral  and  his  surviving  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  men  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Only  a few— possibly  a score— swam 
from  the  torpedo-boats  to  territory  held  by 
the  Spanish  forces,  and  were  able  to  reach 
Santiago  with  the  news  of  their  defeat. 
The  ships  were  stranded  in  territory  held 
by  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  no  line  of 
retreat  was  open. 

Cervera  was  ordered  to  attempt  to  es- 
cape, and  after  consultation  with  his  cap- 
tains, decided  that  the  chances  of  surprise 
would  be  greatest  on  Sunday  morning, 
which,  in  all  navies,  is  given  to  a formal 
weekly  inspection  and  to  church  services. 
In  one  respect  he  was  right.  It  was  a 
surprise.  There  was  no  expectation  in 
the  squadron  that  the  Spaniards  would 
ever  attempt  to  escape  in  the  daytime; 
but  as  the  ships  were  under  way,  always 
cleared  for  action,  and  ready  to  open  fire 
as  soon  as  the  men  could  get  to  the  guns, 
the  surprise  made  little  difference — not 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
time  of  beginning  the  fight. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  pleasant, 
the  sea  smooth,  the  trade-wind  light.  The 
flag  ship  New  York  had  left  her  blockad- 
ing station,  and  was  on  her  way  to  Sibo- 
ney. It  had  become  necessary  for  Ad- 
miral Sampson  to  see  and  consult  with 
General  Shafter  respecting  future  opera- 
tions; and  as  the  great  size  and  weight  of 
the  general  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
come  to  Siboney,  the  Admiral  consented 
to  go  to  the  front  to  his  headquarters. 
The  cavalry  escort  was  ready,  and  the 
Admiral  and  staff  were  on  the  quarter- 
deck prepared  to  go  on  shore. 
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The  flag-ship  was  about  seven  miles  east  of  the 
Morro,  and  a mile  from  the  land,  when  the  smoke 
in  the  channel  and  the  beginning  of  sharp  firing 
indicated  that  the  enemy  was  coming  out.  In- 
stantly the  ship  was  turned  about  and  steamed 
back  to  the  westward  at  her  best  speed.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  squadron  at  that  instant  was  as 
follows:  The  New  York  was  four  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  her  usual  blockading  station.  The 
remaining  heavy  ships  were  arranged  in  an  irreg- 
ular arc  of  a circle  in  front  of  the  port,  their  dis- 
tances from  its  entrance  varying  probably  from 
two  and  a half  to  four  miles.  The  Iowa  lay  south 
of  the  entrance,  looking  directly  up  the  channel. 
East  of  her  were  the  Oregon  and  Indiana , the  lat- 
ter about  southeast  of  the  entrance.  West  of  the 
Iowa  were  the  Texas  and  Brooklyn.  Between 
the  Iowa  and  Texas  was  the  vacant  post  of  the 
Massachusetts,  which  had  gone  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning  to  Guantanamo  to  coal.  The  aux- 
iliaries Gloucester  and  Vixen  lay  closer  inshore, 
near  the  flanks  of  the  line — the  Gloucester  on  the 
east  side,  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  the 
T7.ren  on  the  west  side,  four  miles  from  the  en- 
trance. and  a mile  from  shore.  The  Suwanee 
and  Vesuvius,  which  had  done  arduous  work 
during  the  blockade,  had  also  the  hard  luck  of 
being  absent  on  that  day,  having  gone  to  Guan- 
tanamo for  coal.  The  torpedo-boat  Ericsson  was 
in  company  with  the  New  York. 

Quarters  for  inspection  bad  sounded,  and  the 
men  were  going  to  their  divisions,  when  sharp 
eyes  on  the  bridge  of  the  Iowa  saw  the  bows  of 
a cruiser  coming  around  Cay  Smith.  Instantly 
the  signal  “ Enemy  escaping'’  was  hoisted,  a gun 
was  fired  to  call  attention  to  it.  and  the  call  to 
stations  for  battle  was  sounded.  Within  two 
minutes  every  officer  and  man  in  the  fleet  knew 
that  the  Spanish  vessels  were  coming  out. 

Cer v era's  flag-ship,  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa 
(T.  on  map),  led  the  Spanish  column,  and  follow- 
ing her  came  the  Vizcaya  (V.).  the  Cristobal 
Colon  i C.  ),  and  the  Almirante  Oquendo  ( Oq .), 
in  that  order.  These  vessels  were  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  apart.  Then,  with  an  interval  of 
al>out  twelve  hundred  yards  between  them  and 
the  cruisers,  came  the  torpedo  boats  Furor  and 
Pluton.  Their  speed  in  the  channel  was  prob- 
ably ten  knots,  which  each  ship  increased  to  the 
highest  point  as  soon  as  the  open  sea  was  readied. 
Upon  passing  the  Morro  each  vessel  opened  fire 
with  her  port  battery  as  she  turned  to  the  west- 
ward, and  the  Socapa  battery  assisted  them  with 
a vigorous  cannonade.  In  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  first  alarm  the  entire  Spanish  squad- 
ron was  outside,  and  all  the  blockading  vessels 
had  opened  upon  it  a sustained  and  accurate  fire. 
The  map  shows  the  positions  of  the  ships  at  seven 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  battle. 
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Our  ships  were  all  heivddisr  inalmyfh  •.irunnery.  aiunn  i.hftt  was  sliowfi  on  iliftfc 
usMud,  in  obcdkmoe  to  Uar  Admirals  in-  day;  there  was  also  admirable  sea  mar - 
strLietimts,^brob  bad  been  . &i  ven  to  a void':;  slop  in  the  )tat»<Miug  of  those  umnenstf 
loss  of  t'n  no  ill  luridugOm  vin£;  ^ view  : vessels  at  full  speed  ami  ill  close  quarters 
precisely  tbiAXitbathm.  They  4U  steaui  Kat.  ope  uf  dhostf  e feu r-eyetl  capfcivrm  h>*h 
ed  nt,  pure.  towards  the  nmmb  of  the  bar-  sogiu  for  an  instant  of  any  revolted  a i it  y 
turn,  .haring  lhos  ami  rapidly  luereasiap  vv  hadl  dnv.dv^rf  ppon  him,  2<o  'pijo>  :• 
speed,  and  opened  lire.  Thi.%  malHjr.nvra.  \va^  dinre-.  by  cave  less  or  bmdy  uvbuf 
— if.  number  »d  '.  esse is  moving  from  die  AUUongh  the  /o/ro  and  Te.tti*  Wore 

ferent  jiireei i*>ns  towards  jhe  same  point  shriunlrd  U>  the  smoke  of  then;  £nm> 

mvimraily  brought  kmmi  e loser  to  wieh  aUboUgh  urn  own  in  the  turrets  semog 
ot.hr r hm‘  as  the  Spanish  vessels  turned  imperfect l yt  fliijjlit  tveH  mistake  a Mend 
to  the  Westward.  they  nlso  tun  led  to  the  fojt*  a h enemy  — Ule  Qwgou's  &|%  as  si*e 
tv^si  wiiril  tt7\v.urds  them,  and  soon  name  passed  'the: Jotnj . was  held  absolutely  m 
into  ri.u  rai  Ifd  enorsev  n,  ka;>e  The  7b  J*  diee)^  and  ns  slje  drew  alif&d  her  star 
os.  whos**  hlnekiUUnO:  station  w,>>:  some  hoard  hroadside  Hashed  into  Han m.  some 
di^-aoer  to  the  -west  sard  of  tin*  lyw i'by  of  the  irons  bed nir  artnaUy  H red  • 

-rood  -<i * fifp  to  tire  eastward  to\v.«rd!«  flpy  the  In>r<i$  fort^nMl**  d»-*ek  The \ JSrooi:- 
huhhor  month  thilt  sin*  frame  mhi-  riosO  7fyn.  occupying  l hr Wesh  rifle »?.'  posh*  on 
quarters  with-  l Vie  laUOr  fdrip-  hdoi'e  slip  Hi  the  hjo»*kad»oy  hrM  • ^hnxl  at  fad 

put  brr  iidlfil  ush;ulboiArd  and  ffrvards  the  . Mur^'V  .Aidl di>  #■ 

around  towards  t he  Spaniards, bhd  to  the  dree  near  t in*  bpnnish  \ ^ ->ej  v ./nvi  per 
eHe  ird  with  Hi  hr  up  At  the  wmic-  ye.j  veil  tbei’r  forma  f ion  a ml  dueenOH,  ppt 

nnoo  lie*  t/.fpo/i,  wipeh  lay  at  the  hog  in.';  h<-r  h-jrn  apori  and  Homed  54  way  ff‘«u 

Hue:  pihi  to  tin*  ^asiwani  of  th.e  /op-n,  Me.  | . mb  m i In- -a-itsiaviid  anti  south  w md 

<sMue  -cu^lduLr  iiu'on^h  Idee  a tlmmkr-  Id  ropie  m>  d.  •ee*,|.erty  eourse,  emfdoj  urn 
I®  » h - * .b,onr  Mod  YV-.ros.  the  bee  pp  tvr;e>  ,:-p  ! j.ey  n,  ,r-  flm  miWiWi 

while  -.vaier  etndine  ijii'ii  i.  from  b»'r  bows;;  vre  w h.-v  far!  per  away  from'  the 

P§|  a bred  ortervaf  If--  ! i.ren  battle  ships  'rs.au  V>'iMWin  and  epst  her  some  titifc 
were  huneb-'d  rtpo'hH'r  li  e a- nol  -ood-  of  u\u^  - km  me  was  Stii)  ltdt  tin;  Injidm^ 
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Thfc'.resf  wf  1 1 » *)  .Gory-  vs  s.»iv  i i.mI»1  .Tile.':  ihmrib  rumiiag  for  her  h»>,  .she  ivnuV 
fi^r  rush  of  the  i'-n'HTii slops-  ciiidind  / the  harbor  qiatriin^  ii a i cl  itui 

them  past  o»!»-  srp/mdKum  but  during  this  T.mi j u i no,  an  aveiYi gfc  speed  nfooiv  *ib.7 
pasmgO  Um*\  m!T‘bl  v fyiiOl  H.UV  kliOtv 

vVtfhtming  dm  v>f‘  lb*  U:-« y ii-  .,t,ij(ls  Th«*y  Houii  after  Urn  w »>  mramhu 

£mVu*ged  fro?n  t ill-  barbor  r;» ] ' *.]  i y t tb>  A <1  u » ♦ ra ) »:iiri*eNVi  ihe  imln.nut  yin  ;••- 

nod  sbrnudo-d  m ihi'U:  ))‘VU  V'Ut  turn  a nd  re..su me  t in-  bloejc.ule  « •-/ 

speedily  Ll » rS  S0/oj;e  ■ diminished,  and  hfiiii:  aud  :U  AservVtero  , t \*y  Joil‘0  and  'AV^G 
ly  omstd,  a?  their  lire  Vv ns  smme<)f  t.],»dr  SO//  »v<*r.e  m*d  *•»•*$  1« . hbriomi  »>me  tbo  vb.,<, 
nvn  bvmg  drived  from  1 1 » e gum  by  our  Ifbg  , ami  f }htn<yst^\  ujni 

O-Mi  ucnve^hviis.  The  Jform  'hn^M*- -ami  the  fJiumni  and  IhM*  ^Vinrb  iMta rd  m 
Qqwwjo  were  amm  on  lire  aft,  ami  were  ih?vt  time  u^m  ' tlm  vmip,  r ■-  •m-d 

run  ashore  ejn>e  t *>g^» Jii-r  ut  Nirna  Ninny  ttphmsh  priMmenw 'i\  * m-jv< 
amt  al  Juan  Gonzales,  sewn  and  a half  ihttkni  ji'»,  ami  danger;  Urn  vesmlv  wm.- 
ami  eight  miles  from  thv  Mono  The  'burning  fiercely.  i he»r  loaded  gun*  and  re- 
Vizetiyn  dung-  on  half  an  hour  h mg  (My  -.serves  of  ntumuioUon  on  deck  v ere e\p)ob 
aud  then,  burning  like  the  minus,  was . mg  with  the  ln*;u.  ami  the  the.  m<y;M  <u, 
brae had  at  Asernuleros  miles-  t>m»«  any  inn  men  I nodi  (inv  u::.;u  m 
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>!Uin.erv  in\\rit\t'*\:.-  tbsif  uet  j ve , On  the  i A ( 1 4 i wo  «siUh‘- 

At  - £^&k *$tY. $ h 1 y 4 the  ^puhiukfe  unknn]  from  GtUhfarooTiu  to 

broo^lvCfbh  ^vwix«;  $I+r<y'‘h:x  to  (be  merit  h >odUh?m  1 i?  i?>  bomba  riiiHcnt  with  {likleem 
iff  t.he  harbor  b-i  ib»-  ]>ur}h^<-  of  sinking  inch  guns,  Gift  a ivu«: \\u | 'of  Urn  arm  is*  »«:o 
ho  noth  ob*4mc*.sii£*  iU*s  ehanM-t.  In  mat le  ibis  mmece^sarv- 

viekMi/  iie^-  Ui,-y;  ah‘»-  lUiieii  by  Ibo  c'oms  .fnly  >u \\  considernble  naval  aclivity  ?4r 

Mf  an  A eu  il^  Onbgm  Tliree 

.;  yr^^iuin;v  -wcMin  filched ;.  hut  ?|i4*  ,_at-Uo'ks  \veiy  rnudtyOfi  Man  n i 1 1 o.:  ;M  \t;  Iu^t. 

'irti-ui  'if  rih-  irhamud  xy;^  ooi  com-  cm»  .the.  18th,  by  hacu  small  vessels.  They 
.'*;h»U  W^els  could  stVti  pas'S;  Tii is  at-  xinh.Hed  the  hm  ber  iurd  • fioiubntil^d  'the 
by  ike*  sJioYte  W<Ucrie.sv:  ‘walir»tK f rhi*f«; -4e8u:f>y''m^  thiyc  fyHn^nvrtSi 
aM.i  {:,(-  j:,l{*uia  wjm  ^}nick  by  mi  Oghk  u y ti:oM  :bbip  and  fmuk^kubkatk  but  [»ur 
biob  ui-wiar  .siicil.  w iuClf  ryplndeil  in  tlic  pnsely  doing  gs  Iitth*.  ilauiego  ay  -posj*. il.de 
<[ii;t>lci^—k>r(,u uritel  v at  timt  iHJo;  fo  iliiy  io.ivVb  A kutrih  siitaek  wi$>  mmie 
m»-m.  v.ic.vm  UpuK-  Huh  pim/<5  n.n  A ngiv^t  :\2  ; in . compel 

Every  ant'  felt  Uial  \\\v  of  ?u  surryutkoy  l>m.  w intorrnptHl  • by  a 

tii^aiU  Uh*  mnl  uf  SpunJWh  }]iig  of  n-u<^%  ^vlxieh  hrtiiigfrfc  a 
the  war.  Ttitf  failing  tt»  ombtitey  an  yf*  tv l ram  aaurmbcuig  t)>e  SigutugMk'  the 
fvicnf  *^|Uitkrou  uuckr  Adfmra!  Cabiava  phai:^  p.rotMbh},;  y'Tbti  hiiy  of  S\}W..  on'  *be 
)jriivt*b  U»;h  u>  plafnV  4n>ulU  .not  tm  hlhr/L  . Mortiicnvt  >-o?j.si,  was  orioipicil  on  dn)  v Si- 
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vinivh  cooiniu^tj,  v-i{b  4 b?iO  inU*rrnty  After  the.  .surrmubk  of  Snnfie-ya  the 
'•nit  nut «?  .Jib! v ]T..  when  UnV  eby  heavy  8hl|>8  .assembicci'  -;M  fneitM  immio 
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ikmy  bv  o,(iihpa>-  ' .liio-s , !so(!  *>m  ploying  Cuba  abon*  d<Uv  j.  Mini  jab*--  >biftvd  bk- 
itu!)  bii^kiikrh  y*uhs.  Tbe  fall  of  tbr  pm  mat  it;.  i*>v  H |Ht;  f k-btffW .-.  t.ak)  t if.  'Om  n ^kkU; 
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bnU  n^osnok^d.  tbroimb  :i  Ikld  b b-  heavy,  ships-,  wyrb  t*»  form  U ,kr‘«*vor 

crapli  lino  and  a signal  Aiathm  on  shoHy  on.:  H^ju^droii  ' to  see  the  fester.11 
The  nr,ivti<:*>  was  very  accurate,  find-,  as  r*m  fliiout’b  ilk  Metiit  eTrnuea  m . 
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trenches,  and  had  done  constant  outpost 
and  picket  duty  in  the  woods;  but  sanitary 
regulations  had  been  strictly  enforced. 

As  a result  of  these  favorable  condi- 
tions there  was  marked  contentment  and 
confidence  among  the  men.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  features  of  the  war  was  the 
attitude  of  the  enlisted  force.  In  the 
close  quarters  of  a ship  much  of  their 
conversation  among  themselves  is  un- 
avoidably overheard,  and  their  senti- 
ments cannot  fail  to  become  known. 
During  the  whole  war  there  was  no  grum- 
bling— no  complaint  of  deprivation  of 
liberty,  of  food,  of  discipline,  or  of  work; 
and  the  last  was  often  severe,  as  the 
ships  were  frequently  coaled.  On  the 
contrary,  they  continually  talked  of  the 
war  and  of  fighting;  of  what  had  been 
done  and  of  what  remained  to  be  done; 
and  their  conduct  had  never  been  so  good. 
They  were  too  busy  and  too  interested  to 
get  into  mischief. 


A feature  of  the  war  was  the  Squadron 
Bulletin  — a daily  paper  printed  on  a 
hand-press  in  the  New  York  for  squadron 
distribution.  As  all  despatches  and  re- 
ports came  to  the  Admiral,  the  flag-ship 
became  the  sole  repository  of  informa- 
tion; and  other  ships,  although  in  com- 
pany and  not  a mile  away,  might  be  quite 
ignorant  of  most  interesting  events.  The 
demand  for  news  was  natural  and  prop- 
er, and  a daily  paper  was  the  easiest 
method  of  satisfying  it.  Each  evening  the 
chief  of  staff  dictated  to  a stenographer 
the  facts  relating  to  naval  and  military 
movements  which  had  taken  place  or 
which  had  been  reported  during  the  day. 
This  went  at  once  to  press,  and  was  sent 
out  the  next  morning.  It  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  men  and  officers  of  the 
fleet,  attracted  no  little  attention  outside, 
and  has  been  commented  upon  by  an 
English  service  paper  as  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 


THEIR  SILVER  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 

PART  I. 


I. 

“ T7 OU  need  the  rest,”  said  the  Business 

1 End ; ‘’and  your  wife  wants  you  to 
go,  as  well  as  your  doctor.  Besides,  it's 
your  Sabbatical  year,  and  you  could  send 
back  a lot  of  stuff  for  the  magazine.” 

“Is  that  your  notion  of  a Sabbatical 
year?"  asked  the  editor. 

“No;  I throw  that  out  as  a bait  to 
your  conscience.  You  needn't  write  a 
line  while  you're  gone.  I wish  you 
wouldn't,  for  your  own  sake;  although 
every  number  that  hasn’t  got  you  in  it  is 
a back  number  for  me.” 

“ That's  very  nice  of  you,  Fulkerson,” 
said  the  editor.  “I  suppose  you  realize 
that  it’s  nine  years  since  we  took  Every 
Other  HVefc  from  Dryfoos?” 

“Well,  that  makes  it  all  the  more  Sab- 
batical." said  Fulkerson.  44  The  two  extra 
years  that  you've  put  in  here,  over  and 
above  the  old  style  Sabbatical  seven,  are 
just  so  much  more  to  your  credit.  It  was 
your  right  to  go,  two  years  ago.  and  now 
it's  your  duty.  Couldn’t  you  look  at  it 
in  that  light?*’ 

“ I dare  say  Mrs.  March  could,”  the 


editor  assented.  “I  don’t  believe  she 
could  be  brought  to  regard  it  as  a plea- 
sure on  any  other  terms.” 

’ Of  course  not,”  said  Fulkerson.  “ If 
you  won’t  take  a year,  take  three  months, 
and  call  it  a Sabbatical  summer;  but  go, 
anyway.  You  can  make  up  half  a dozen 
numbers  ahead,  and  Tom,  here,  knows 
your  ways  so  well  that  you  needn’t  think 
about  Every  Other  Week  from  the  time 
you  start  till  the  time  you  try  to  bribe  the 
customs  inspector  when  you  get  back.  I 
can  take  a hack  at  the  editing  myself,  if 
Tom’s  inspiration  gives  out,  and  put  a 
little  of  my  advertising  fire  into  the 
thing.”  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  young  fellow  who  stood  smil- 
ing by,  and  pushed  and  shook  him  in  the 
liking  there  was  between  them.  “Now 
you  go , March!  Mrs.  Fulkerson  feels 
just  as  I do  about  it;  we  had  our  outing 
last  year,  and  we  want  Mrs.  March  and 
you  to  have  yours.  You  let  me  go  down 
and  engage  your  passage,  and — ” 

“No.  no!"  the  editor  rebelled.  “I’ll 
think  about  it;"  but  as  he  turned  to  the 
work  that  he  was  so  fond  of  and  so  weary 
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of,  lie  tried  not  to  think  of  the  question 
again,  till  he  closed  his  desk  in  the  after- 
noon, and  started  to  walk  home;  the  doc- 
tor had  said  he  ought  to  walk,  and  lie  did 
so,  though  he  longed  to  ride,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  the  passing  cars. 

He  knew  he  was  in  a rut,  as  his  wife 
often  said ; but  if  it  was  a rut,  it  was  a 
support  too;  it  kept  him  from  wobbling. 
She  always  talked  as  if  the  flowery  fields 
of  youth  lay  on  either  side  of  the  dusty 
road  he  had  been  going  so  long,  and 
he  had  but  to  step  aside  from  it,  to  be 
among  the  butterflies  and  buttercups 
again;  he  sometimes  indulged  this  illu- 
sion, himself,  in  a certain  ironical  spirit 
which  mocked  while  it  caressed  the  no- 
tion. They  had  a tacit  agreement  that 
their  youth,  if  they  were  ever  to  find  it 
again,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  Europe, 
where  they  met  when  they  were  young, 
and  they  had  never  been  quite  without 
the  hope  of  going  back  there,  some  day, 
for  a long  sojourn.  They  had  not  seen 
the  time  when  they  could  do  so;  they 
were  dreamers,  but,  as  they  recognized, 
even  dreaming  is  not  free  from  care;  and 
in  his  dream  March  had  been  obliged  to 
work  pretty  steadily,  if  not  too  intensely. 
He  had  been  forced  to  forego  the  dis- 
tinctly literary  ambition  with  which  he 
had  started  in  life  because  he  had  their 
common  living  to  make,  and  he  could  not 
make  it  by  writing  graceful  verse,  or  even 
graceful  prose.  He  had  been  many  years 
in  a sufficiently  distasteful  business,  and 
he  had  lost  any  thought  of  leaving  it 
when  it  left  him,  perhaps  because  his  hold 
on  it  had  always  been  rather  lax,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  conceal  that  he  dis- 
liked it.  At  any  rate,  he  was  supplanted 
in  his  insurance  agency  at  Boston  by  a 
subordinate  in  his  office,  and  though  he 
was  at  the  same  time  offered  a place  of 
nominal  credit  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, he  was  able  to  decline  it  in  grace 
of  a chance  which  united  the  charm  of 
congenial  work  with  the  solid  advantage 
of  a better  salary  than  he  had  been  get- 
tin  <r  for  work  he  hated.  It  was  an  in- 
credible chance,  but  it  was  rendered  ap- 
preciably real  by  the  necessity  it  involved 
that  they  should  leave  Boston,  where  they 
had  lived  all  their  married  life,  where 
Mrs.  March  as  well  as  their  children  was 
born,  and  where  all  their  tender  and  fa- 
miliar ties  were,  and  come  to  New  York, 
where  the  literary  enterprise  which  form- 
ed his  chance  was  to  be  founded. 
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It  was  then  a magazine  of  a new  sort, 
which  his  business  partner  had  imagined 
in  such  leisure  as  the  management  of  a 
newspaper  syndicate  afforded  him,  and 
had  always  thought  of  gettiug  March  to 
edit.  The  magazine  which  is  also  a book 
has  since  been  realized  elsewhere  on  more 
or  less  prosperous  terms,  but  not  for  any 
long  period,  and  Every  Other  Week  was 
apparently  the  only  periodical  of  the 
kind  conditioned  for  survival.  It  was  at 
first  backed  by  unlimited  capital,  and  it 
had  the  instant  favor  of  a popular  mood, 
which  has  since  changed,  but  which  did 
not  change  so  soon  that  the  magazine 
had  not  time  to  establish  itself  in  a wide 
acceptance.  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
novelty,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  maiden 
blush  of  its  first  success,  but  it  had  enter- 
ed upon  its  second  youth  with  the  reason- 
able hope  of  many  years  of  prosperity 
before  it.  In  fact  it  was  a very  com- 
fortable living  for  all  concerned,  and  the 
Marches  had  the  conditions,  almost  dis- 
mayingly perfect,  in  which  they  had  often 
promised  themselves  to  go  and  be  young 
again  in  Europe,  when  they  rebelled 
at  finding  themselves  elderly  in  Amer- 
ica. Their  daughter  was  married,  and  so 
very  much  to  her  mother’s  mind  that  she 
did  not  worry  about  her  even  though  she 
lived  so  far  away  as  Chicago,  still  a wild 
frontier  town  to  her  Boston  imagination ; 
and  their  son  as  soon  as  he  left  college  had 
taken  hold  on  Every  Other  Week,  under 
his  father's  instruction,  with  a zeal  and 
intelligence  which  won  him  Fulkerson’s 
praise  as  a chip  of  the  old  block.  These 
two  liked  each  other,  and  worked  into 
each  other's  hands  as  cordially  and  apt- 
ly as  Fulkerson  and  March  had  ever 
done.  It  amused  the  father  to  see  his 
son  offering  Fulkerson  the  same  deference 
which  the  Business  End  paid  to  seniority 
in  March  himself;  but  in  fact,  Fulker- 
son’s forehead  was  getting,  as  he  said, 
more  intellectual  every  day ; and  the 
years  were  pushing  them  all  along  to- 
gether. 

Still,  March  had  kept  on  in  the  old  rut. 
and  one  day  he  fell  down  in  it.  He  had 
a long  sickness,  and  when  he  was  well  of 
it,  he  was  so  slow  in  getting  his  grip  of 
work  again  that  lie  was  sometimes  deep- 
ly discouraged.  His  wife  shared  his  de- 
pression, whether  he  showed  or  whether 
he  hid  it,  and  when  the  doctor  advised 
his  going  abroad,  she  abetted  the  doctor 
with  all  the  strength  of  a woman’s  liy- 
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gienic  intuitions.  March  himself  willing- 
ly consented,  at  first;  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  strength  for  his  work,  he  began  to 
temporize  and  to  demur.  He  said  that 
lie  believed  it  would  do  him  just  as  much 
good  to  go  to  Saratoga,  where  they  always 
had  such  a good  time,  as  to  go  to  Carls- 
bad; and  Mrs.  March  had  been  obliged 
several  times  to  leave  him  to  his  own  un- 
doing; she  always  took  him  more  vigor- 
ously in  hand  afterwards. 

II. 

When  he  got  home  from  the  Every 
Other  Week  office,  the  afternoon  of  that 
talk  with  the  Business  End,  he  wanted 
to  laugh  with  his  wife  at  Fulkerson’s 
notion  of  a Sabbatical  year.  She  did  not 
think  it  was  so  very  droll  j she  even 
urged  it  seriously  against  him,  as  if  she 
had  now  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  for 
forcing  him  abroad;  she  found  no  relish 
of  absurdity  in  the  idea  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  this  rest  which  had  been  his 
right  before. 

He  abandoned  himself  to  a fancy  which 
had  been  working  to  the  surface  of  his 
thought.  “We  could  call  it  our  Silver 
Wedding  Journey,  and  go  round  to  all  the 
old  places,  and  see  them  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  past.” 

44  Oh,  we  could  r she  responded  pas- 
sionately; and  he  had  now  the  delicate 
responsibility  of  persuading  her  that  he 
was  joking. 

He  Could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
a return  to  Fulkerson’s  absurdity.  44  It 
would  be  our  Silver  Wedding  Journey 
just  as  it  would  be  my  Sabbatical  year — 
a good  deal  after  date.  But  I suppose 
that  would  make  it  all  the  more  silvery.” 

She  faltered  in.  her  elation.  “Didn’t 
you  say  a Sabbatical  year  yourself?”  she 
demanded. 

“Fulkerson  said  it;  but  it  was  a fig- 
urative expression.” 

“And  I suppose  the  Silver  Wedding 
Journey  was  a figurative  expression  too!” 

44  It  was  a notion  that  tempted  me;  I 
thought  you  would  enjoy  it.  Don’t  you 
suppose  I should  be  glad  too,  if  we  could 
go  over,  and  find  ourselves  just  as  we 
were  when  we  first  met  there?” 

“No;  I don't  believe  now  that  you 
care  anything  about  it.” 

“Well,  it  couldn't  be  done,  anyway; 
so  that  doesn't  matter.” 

44  It  could  be  done,  if  you  were  a mind 
to  think  so.  And  it  would  be  the  great- 


est inspiration  to  you.  You  are  always 
longing  for  some  chance  to  do  original 
work,  to  get  away  from  your  editing,  but 
you’ve  let  the  time  slip  by  without  really 
trying  to  do  anything;  I don’t  call  those 
little  studies  of  yours  in  the  magazine 
anything;  and  now  you  won’t  take  the 
chance  that’s  almost  forcing  itself  upon 
you.  You  could  write  an  original  book 
of  the  nicest  kind;  mix  up  travel  and  fic- 
tion; get  some  love  in.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  stalest  kind  of  thing!" 

“ Well,  but  you  could  see  it  from  a per- 
fectly new  point  of  view.  You  could  look 
at  it  as  a sort  of  dispassionate  witness,  and 
treat  it  humorously — of  course  it  is  ridic- 
ulous— and  do  something  entirely  fresh." 

44  It  wouldn’t  work.  It  would  be  carry- 
ing water  on  both  shoulders.  The  fiction 
would  kill  the  travel,  the  travel  would 
kill  the  fiction ; the  love  and  the  humor 
wouldn’t  mingle  any  more  than  oil  and 
vinegar.” 

“ Well,  and  what  is  better  than  a 
salad?” 

“ But  this  would  be  all  salad-dressing, 
and  nothing  to  put  it  on.”  She  was  silent, 
and  he  yielded  to  another  fancy.  “We 
might  imagine  coming  upon  our  former 
selves  over  there,  and  travelling  round 
with  them — a wedding  journey  en  partie 
carrie .” 

“Something  like  that.  I call  it  a very 
poetical  idea,”  she  said  with  a sort  of  pro- 
visionally, as  if  distrusting  another  am- 
bush. 

44  It  isn’t  so  bad,”  he  admitted.  44  How 
young  we  were,  in  those  days!” 

“ Too  young  to  know  what  a good  time 
we  were  having,”  she  said,  relaxing  her 
doubt  for  the  retrospect.  44 1 don’t  feel  as 
if  I really  saw  Europe,  then;  I was  too 
inexperienced,  too  ignorant,  too  simple.  I 
would  like  to  go,  just  to  make  sure  that  I 
had  been.”  He  was  smiling  again  in  the 
way  he  had  when  anything  occurred  to 
him  that  amused  him,  and  she  demanded, 
“What  is  it?” 

44  Nothing.  I was  wishing  we  could  go 
in  the  consciousness  of  people  who  actu- 
ally hadn’t  been  before — carry  them  all 
through  Europe,  and  let  them  see  it  in 
the  old,  simple-hearted  American  way." 

She  shook  her  head.  44 You  couldn't! 
They’ve  all  been !” 

4 4 All  but  about  sixty  or  seventy  mill- 
ions,” said  March. 

44  Well,  these  are  just  the  millions  you 
don’t  know,  and  couldn’t  imagine.” 
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44  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.’1 

“ And  even  if  you  could  imagine  them, 
you  couldn't  make  them  interesting.  All 
the  interesting  ones  have  been,  anyway.” 

“ Some  of  the  uninteresting  ones  too.  I 
used  to  meet  some  of  that  sort  over  there. 
I believe  I would  rather  chance  it  for  my 
pleasure  with  those  that  hadn’t  been.” 

“Then  why  not  do  it?  I know  you 
could  get  something  out  of  it.” 

“ It  might  be  a good  thing,”  he  mused, 
“to  take  a couple  who  had  passed  their 
whole  life  here  in  New  York,  too  poor 
and  too  busy  ever  to  go,  and  had  a perfect 
famine  for  Europe  all  the  time.  I could 
have  them  spend  their  Sunday  afternoons 
going  aboard  the  different  boats,  and  look- 
ing up  their  accommodations.  I could 
have  them  sail,  in  imagination,  and  dis- 
cover an  imaginary  Europe,  and  give  their 
grotesque  misconceptions  of  it  from  trav- 
els and  novels  against  a background  of 
purely  American  experience.  We  needn’t 
go  abroad  to  manage  that.  I think  it 
would  be  rather  nice.” 

“I  don’t  think  it  would  be  nice  in  the 
least,” said  Mrs.  March,  “and  if  you  don’t 
want  to  talk  seriously,  I would  rather  not 
talk  at  all.” 

“ Well,  then,  let’s  talk  about  our  Silver 
Wedding  Journey.” 

“ I see.  You  merely  want  to  tease,  and 
I am  not  in  the  humor  for  it.” 

She  said  this  in  a great  many  different 
ways,  and  then  she  was  really  silent.  He 
perceived  that  she  was  hurt;  and  he  tried 
to  win  her  back  to  good-humor.  He  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  like  to  go  over  to 
Hoboken  and  look  at  one  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  steamers,  some  day;  and 
she  refused.  When  he  sent  the  next  day 
and  got  a permit  to  see  the  boat,  she  con- 
sented to  go. 

in. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  live  from 
the  inside  outward;  he  often  took  a hint 
for  his  actions  from  his  fancies;  and  now 
because  he  had  fancied  some  people  going 
to  look  at  steamers  on  Sundays,  he  chose 
the  next  Sunday  himself  for  their  visit  to 
the  Hanseatic  boat  at  Hoboken.  To  be 
sure  it  was  a leisure  day  with  him,  but  he 
might  have  taken  the  afternoon  of  any 
other  day,  for  that  matter,  and  it  was  re- 
al iy  that  invisible  thread  of  association 
which  drew  him. 

The  Colmannia  had  been  in  long 
enough  to  have  made  her  toilet  for  the 
outward  voyage,  and  was  looking  her 


best.  She  was  tipped  and  edged  with 
shining  brass,  without  and  within,  and 
was  red -carpeted  and  white- painted  as 
only  a ship  knows  how  to  be.  A little 
uniformed  steward  ran  before  the  visit- 
ors, and  showed  them  through  the  dim 
white  corridors  into  typical  state-rooms 
on  the  different  decks;  and  then  let  them 
verify  their  first  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  dining-saloon,  and  the  luxury 
of  the  ladies’  parlor  and  music -room. 
March  made  his  wife  observe  that  the 
tables  and  sofas  and  easy -chairs,  which 
seemed  so  carelessly  scattered  about,  were 
all  suggestively  screwed  fast  to  the  floor 
against  rough  weather;  and  he  amused 
himself  with  the  heavy  German  browns 
and  greens  and  coppers  of  the  decora- 
tions, which  he  said  must  have  been  stud- 
ied in  color  from  sausage,  beer^  and  spin- 
ach, to  the  effect  of  those  large  march- 
panes  in  the  roof.  She  laughed  with  him 
at  the  tastelessness  of  the  race  which  they 
were  destined  to  marvel  at  more  and 
more;  but  she  made  him  own  that  the 
stewardesses  whom  they  saw  were  charm- 
ingly like  serving-maids  in  the  Fliegende 
Blatter;  when  they  went  ashore  she 
challenged  his  silence  for  some  assent  to 
her  own  conclusion  that  the  Colmannia 
was  perfect. 

“ She  has  only  one  fault,”  he  assented. 
44  She’s  a ship.” 

“ Yes,”  said  his  wife,  “ and  I shall  want 
to  look  at  the  Norumbia  before  I decide.” 

Then  he  saw  that  it  was  only  a ques- 
tion which  steamer  they  should  take,  and 
not  whether  they  should  take  any.  He 
explained,  at  first  gently  and  afterwards 
savagely,  that  their  visit  to  the  Colman- 
nia was  quite  enough  for  him,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  not  built  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in. 

When  a man  has  gone  so  far  as  that 
he  has  committed  himself  to  the  opposite 
course  in  almost  so  many  words;  and 
March  was  neither  surprised  nor  abashed 
when  he  discovered  himself,  before  they 
reached  home,  offering  his  wife  many 
reasons  why  they  should  go  to  Europe. 
She  answered  to  all,  No,  he  had  made  her 
realize  the  horror  of  it  so  much  that  she 
was  glad  to  give  it  up.  She  gave  it  up, 
with  the  best  feeling;  all  that  she  would 
ask  of  him  was  that  he  should  never 
mention  Europe  to  her  again.  She  could 
imagine  how  much  he  disliked  to  go,  if 
such  a ship  as  the  Colmannia  did  not 
make  him  want  to  go. 
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At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knew 
that  he  had  not  used  her  very  well.  He 
had  kindled  her  fancy  with  those  notions 
of  a Sabbatical  year  and  a Silver  Wedding 
Journey,  and  when  she  was  willing  to  re- 
nounce both  he  had  persisted  in  taking 
her  to  see  the  ship,  only  to  tell  her  after- 
wards that  he  would  not  go  abroad  on 
any  account.  It  was  by  a psychological 
juggle  which  some  men  will  understand 
that  he  allowed  himself  the  next  day  to 
get  the  sailings  of  the  Norumbia  from 
the  steamship  office;  he  also  got  a plan 
of  the  ship  showing  the  most  available 
state-rooms,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
choose  between  her  and  the  Colmannia 
from  all  the  facts. 

IV. 

From  this  time  their  decision  to  go 
was  none  the  less  explicit  because  so  per- 
fectly tacit. 

They  began  to  amass  maps  and  guides. 
She  got  a Baedeker  for  Austria  and  he 
got  a Bradshaw  for  the  continent,  which 
was  never  of  the  least  use  there,  but  was 
for  the  present  a mine  of  unavailable  in- 
formation. He  got  a phrase-book,  too, 
and  tried  to  rub  up  his  German.  He 
used  to  read  German,  when  he  was  a 
boy,  with  a young  enthusiasm  for  its  ro- 
mantic poetry,  and  now,  for  the  sake  of 
Schiller  and  Uhland  and  Heine,  he  held 
imaginary  conversations  with  a barber, 
a bootmaker,  and  a banker,  and  tried 
to  taste  the  joy  which  he  had  not  known 
in  the  language  of  those  poets  for  a whole 
generation.  He  perceived,  of  course,  that 
unless  the  barber,  the  bootmaker,  and  the 
banker  answered  him  in  terms  which  the 
author  of  the  phrase-book  directed  them 
to  use,  he  should  not  get  on  with  them 
beyond  his  first  question;  but  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  spoil  his  pleasure  in  it.  In 
fact,  it  was  with  a tender  emotion  that 
lie  realized  how  little  the  world,  which 
had  changed  in  everything  else  so  great- 
ly, had  changed  in  its  ideal  of  a phrase- 
book. 

Mrs.  March  postponed  the  study  of  her 
Baedeker  to  the  time  and  place  for  it; 
and  addressed  herself  to  the  immediate 
business  of  ascertaining  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Colmannia  and  Norumbia. 
She  carried  on  her  researches  solely 
among  persons  of  her  own  sex;  its  ex- 
periences were  alone  of  that  positive 
character  which  brings  conviction,  and 
she  valued  them  equally  at  first  or  sec- 


ond hand.  She  heard  of  ladies  who 
would  not  cross  in  any  boat  but  the  Col- 
mannia,, and  who  waited  for  months  to 
get  a room  on  her;  she  talked  with  la- 
dies who  said  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  cross  in  her.  There  were  ladies 
who  said  she  had  twice  the  motion  that 
the  Norumbia  had,  and  the  vibration 
from  her  twin  screws  was  frightful;  it 
always  was,  on  those  twin-screw  boats, 
and  it  did  not  affect  their  testimony  wTith 
Mrs.  March  that  the  Norumbia  was  a 
twin-screw  boat  too.  It  was  repeated  to 
her  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  hear- 
say that  the  discipline  on  the  Colmannia 
was  as  perfect  as  on  the  Cunarders;  la- 
dies whose  friends  had  tried  every  line 
assured  her  that  the  table  of  the  Norum- 
bia was  almost  as  good  as  the  table  of 
the  French  boats.  To  the  best  of  the 
belief  of  lady  witnesses  still  living  who 
had  friends  on  board,  the  Colmannia 
had  once  got  aground,  and  the  Norumbia 
had  once  had  her  bridge  carried  off  by  a 
tidal  wave;  or  it  might  be  the  Colman- 
nia; they  promised  to  ask  and  let  her 
know.  Their  lightest  word  availed  with 
her  against  the  most  solemn  assurances 
of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothel’s, 
who  might  be  all  very  well  on  land,  but 
in  navigation  were  not  to  be  trusted ; they 
would  say  anything  from  a reckless  and 
culpable  optimism.  She  obliged  March 
all  the  same  to  ask  among  them,  but  she 
recognized  their  guilty  insincerity  when 
he  came  home  saying  that  one  man  had 
told  him  you  could  have  played  croquet 
on  the  deck  of  the  Colmannia  the  whole 
way  over  when  he  crossed,  and  another 
that  he  never  saw  the  racks  on  in  three 
passages  he  had  made  in  the  Norumbia. 

The  weight  of  evidence  was,  he  thought, 
in  favor  of  the  Norumbia , but  when  they 
went  another  Sunday  to  Hoboken,  and 
saw  the  ship,  Mrs.  March  liked  her  so 
much  less  than  the  Colmannia  that  she 
could  hardly  wait  for  Monday  to  come; 
she  felt  sure  all  the  good  rooms  on  the 
Colmannia  would  be  gone  before  they 
could  engage  one. 

From  a consensus  of  the  nerves  of  all 
the  ladies  left  in  town  so  late  in  the  sea- 
son, she  knew  that  the  only  place  on  any 
steamer  where  your  room  ought  to  be 
was  probably  just  where  they  could  not 
get  it.  If  you  went  too  high,  you  felt 
the  rolling  terribly,  and  people  tramping 
up  and  down  on  the  promenade  under 
your  window  kept  you  awake  the  whole 
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night;  if  you  went  too  low,  you  felt  the 
engine  thump,  thump,  thump  in  your 
head  the  whole  way  over.  If  you  went 
too  far  forward,  you  got  the  pitching;  if 
you  went  aft,  on  the  kitchen  side,  you  got 
the  smell  of  the  cooking.  The  only  place, 
really,  was  just  back  of  the  dining-saloon 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ship;  it  was 
smooth  there,  and  it  was  quiet,  and  you 
had  the  sun  in  your  window  all  the  way 
over.  He  asked  her  if  he  must  take  their 
room  there  or  nowhere,  and  she  answered 
that  he  must  do  his  best,  but  that  she 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other 
place. 

In  his  despair  he  went  down  to  the 
steamer  office,  and  took  a room  which 
one  of  the  clerks  said  was  the  best.  When 
he  got  home,  it  appeared  from  reference 
to  the  ship’s  plan  that  it  was  the  very 
room  his  wife  had  wanted  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  she  praised  him  as  if  he  had 
used  a wisdom  beyond  his  sex  in  getting  it. 

He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  unmer- 
ited honor  when  a belated  lady  came  with 
her  husband  for  an  evening  call,  before 
going  into  the  couniry.  At  sight  of  the 
plans  of  steamei*s  on  the  Marches’  table, 
she  expressed  the  greatest  wonder  and 
delight  that  they  were  going  to  Europe. 
They  had  supposed  everybody  knew  it, 
by  this  time,  but  she  said  she  had  not 
heard  a word  of  it;  and  she  went  on  with 
some  felicitations  which  March  found 
rather  unduly  filial.  In  getting  a little 
past  the  prime  of  life  he  did  not  like  to 
be  used  with  too  great  consideration  of 
his  years,  and  he  did  not  think  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  so  old  that  they  need 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  going  on  a gold- 
en wedding  journey,  and  heaped  with  all 
sorts  of  impertinent  prophecies  of  their 
enjoying  it  so  much  and  being  so  much 
the  better  for  the  little  outing!  Under 
his  breath,  he  confounded  this  lady  for 
her  impudence;  but  he  schooled  himself 
to  let  her  rejoice  at  their  going  on  a 
Hanseatic  boat,  because  the  Germans 
were  always  so  careful  of  you.  She 
made  her  husband  agree  with  her,  and  it 
came  out  that  he  had  crossed  several 
times  on  both  the  Colmannia  and  the 
Norumbia.  He  volunteered  to  say  that 
the  Colmannia  was  a capital  sea -boat; 
she  did  not  have  her  nose  under  water 
all  the  time;  she  was  steady  as  a rock; 
and  the  captain  and  the  kitchen  were 
simply  out  of  sight;  some  people  did  call 
her  unlucky. 


“ Unlucky?”  Mrs.  March  echoed,  faint- 
ly. 41  Why  do  they  call  her  unlucky?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.  People  will  say 
anything  about  any  boat.  You  know 
she  broke  her  shaft,  once,  and  once  she 
got  caught  in  the  ice.” 

Mrs.  March  joined  him  in  deriding  the 
superstition  of  people,  and  she  parted  gay- 
ly  with  this  over- good  your^g  couple.  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  March  knew  that 
she  would  say:  “You  must  change  that 
ticket,  my  dear.  We  will  go  in  the  Nor - 
umbia .” 

“Suppose  I can’t  get  as  good  a room 
on  the  Norumbiaf ” 

“ Then  we  must  stay.” 

In  the  morning  after  a night  so  bad 
that  it  was  worse  than  no  night  at  all, 
she  said  she  would  go  to  the  steamship’s 
office  with  him  and  question  them  up 
about  the  Colmannia . The  people  there 
had  never  heard  she  was  called  an  un- 
lucky boat;  they  knew  of  nothing  dis- 
astrous in  her  history.  They  were  so 
frank  and  so  full  in  their  denials,  and  so 
kindly  patient  of  Mrs.  March’s  anxieties, 
that  he  saw  every  word  was  carrying 
conviction  of  their  insincerity  to  her. 
At  the  end  she  asked  what  rooms  were 
left  on  the  Norumbia,  and  the  clerk  whom 
they  had  fallen  to  looked  through  his 
passenger  list  with  a shaking  head.  He 
was  afraid  there  was  nothing  they  would 
like. 

“But  we  would  take  anything ,”  she 
entreated,  and  March  smiled  to  think  of 
his  innocence  in  supposing  for  a moment 
that  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  not  going. 

“We  merely  want  the  best,”  he  put  in. 
“One  flight  up,  no  noise  or  dust,  with 
sun  in  all  the  windows,  and  a place  for 
fire  on  rainy  days.” 

They  must  be  used  to  a good  deal  of 
American  joking  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, in  the  foreign  steamship  of- 
fices. The  clerk  turned  unsmilingly  to 
one  of  his  superiors  and  asked  him  some 
question  in  German  which  March  could 
not  catch,  perhaps  because  it  formed  no 
part  of  a conversation  with  a barber,  a 
bootmaker,  or  a banker.  A brief  drama 
followed,  and  then  the  clerk  pointed  to  a 
room  on  the  plan  of  the  Norumbia  and 
said  it  had  just  been  given  up,  and  they 
could  have  it  if  they  would  decide  to  take 
it  at  once. 

They  looked,  and  it  was  in  the  very 
place  of  their  room  on  the  Colmannia ; 
it  was  within  one  of  being  the  same  num- 
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ber.  It  was  so  providential,  if  it  was 
providential  at  all,  that  they  were  both 
humbly  silent  a moment;  even  Mrs. 
March  was  silent.  In  this  supreme  mo- 
ment she  would  not  prompt  her  husband 
by  a word,  a glance,  and  it  was  from  his 
own  free  will  that  he  said, “We  will  take 
it.” 

He  thought  it  was  his  free  will,  but 
perhaps  one’s  will  is  never  free;  and  this 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  pure  de- 
terminism from  all  the  events  before  it. 
No  event  that  followed  affected  it,  though 
the  day  after  they  had  taken  their  pas- 
sage on  the  Nomimbia  he  heard  that  she 
had  once  been  in  the  worst  sort  of  storm 
in  the  month  of  August.  He  felt  obliged 
to  impart  the  fact  to  his  wife,  but  she  said 
that  it  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the 
ship,  and  confounded  him  more  by  her 
reason  than  by  all  her  previous  unrea- 
son. Reason  is  what  a man  is  never 
prepared  for  in  women ; perhaps  because 
he  finds  it  so  seldom  in  men. 

V. 

During  nearly  the  whole  month  that 
now  passed  before  the  date  of  sailing  it 
seemed  to  March  that  in  some  familiar 
aspects  New  York  had  never  been  so  in- 
teresting. He  had  not  easily  reconciled 
himself  to  the  place  after  his  many  years 
of  Boston;  but  he  had  got  used  to  the 
ugly  grandeur,  to  the  noise  and  the  rush, 
atid  he  had  divined  more  and  more  the 
careless  good-nature  and  friendly  indif- 
ference of  the  vast,  sprawling,  ungainly 
metropolis.  There  were  happy  moments 
when  he  felt  a poetry  unintentional  and 
unconscious  in  it,  and  he  thought  there 
was  no  point  more  favorable  for  the  sense 
of  this  than  Stuyvesant  Square,  where 
they  had  a flat.  Their  windows  looked 
down  into  its  tree-tops,  and  across  them 
to  the  truncated  towers  of  St.  George’s, 
and  to  the  plain  red-brick,  wliite-trimmed 
front  of  the  Friends’  Meeting-House;  and 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  he  liked  going 
into  it.  He  came  and  went  between  his 
dwelling  and  his  office  through  the  two 
places  that  form  the  square,  and  after 
dinner  his  wife  and  he  had  a habit  of 
finding  seats  by  one  of  the  fountains  in 
Livingston  Place,  among  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  hybrid  East  Side  chil- 
dren swarming  there  at  play.  The  elders 
read  their  English  or  Italian  or  German 
or  Yiddish  journals,  or  gossiped,  or  mere- 
ly sat  still  and  stared  away  the  day’s  fa- 


tigue; while  the  little  ones  raced  in  and 
out  among  them,  crying  and  laughing, 
quarrelling  and  kissing.  # Sometimes  a 
mother  darted  forward  and  caught  her 
child  from  the  brink  of  the  basin;  an- 
other taught  hers  to  walk,  holding  it 
tightly  up  behind  by  its  short  skirts;  an- 
other publicly  bared  her  breast  and 
nursed  her  baby  to  sleep. 

While  they  still  dreamed,  but  never 
thought,  of  going  to  Europe,  the  Marches 
often  said  how  European  all  this  was;  if 
these  women  had  brought  their  knitting  or 
sewing  it  would  have  been  quite  Europe- 
an ; but  as  soon  as  they  had  decided  to  go, 
it  all  began  to  seem  poignantly  American. 
In  like  manner,  before  the  conditions  of 
their  exile  changed,  and  they  still  pined 
for  the  Old  World,  they  contrived  a very 
agreeable  illusion  of  it  by  dining  now 
and  then  at  an  Austrian  restaurant  in 
Union  Square;  but  later  when  they  be- 
gan to  be  homesick  for  the  American 
scenes  they  had  not  yet  left,  they  had  a 
keener  retrospective  joy  in  the  strictly 
New  York  sunset  they  were  bowed  out 
into. 

The  sunsets  were  uncommonly  charac- 
teristic that  May  in  Union  Square.  They 
were  the  color  of  the  red  stripes  in  the 
American  flag,  and  when  they  were  seen 
through  the  delirious  architecture  of  the 
Broadway  side,  or  down  the  perspective 
of  the  cross -streets,  where  the  elevated 
trains  silhouetted  themselves  against 
their  pink,  they  imparted  a feeling  of 
pervasive  Americanism  in  which  all  im- 
pression of  alien  savors  and  civilities 
was  lost.  One  evening  a fire  flamed 
up  in  Hoboken,  and  burned  for  hours 
against  the  west,  in  the  lurid  crimson 
tones  of  a conflagration  as  memorably 
and  appealingly  native  as  the  colors  of 
the  sunset. 

The  weather  for  nearly  the  whole  month 
was  of  a mood  familiar  enough  in  our 
early  summer,  and  it  was  this  which  gave 
the  sunsets* their  vitreous  pink.  A thrill- 
ing coolness  followed  a first  blaze  of  heat, 
and  inHlie  long  respite  the  thoughts  al- 
most went  back  to  winter  flannels.  But 
at  last  a hot  wave  was  telegraphed  from 
the  West,  and  the  -week  before  the  Nor- 
umbia  sailed  was  an  anguish  of  burning 
days  and  breathless  nights,  which  fused 
all  regrets  and  reluctances  in  the  hope  of 
escape,  and  made  the  exiles  of  two  conti- 
nents long  for  the  sea  with  no  care  for 
either  shore. 
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VI. 

Their  steamer  was  to  sail  early;  they 
were  up  at  dawn  because  they  had  scarcely 
lain  down,  and  March  crept  out  into  the 
square  for  a last  breath  of  its  morning  air 
before  breakfast.  He  was  now  eager  to 
be  gone;  lie  had  broken  with  habit,  and 
he  wished  to  put  all  traces  of  the  past 
out  of  sight.  But  this  was  curiously  like 
all  other  early  mornings  in  his  conscious- 
ness, and  he  could  not  alienate  himself 
from  the  wonted  environment.  He  stood 
talking  on  every  day  terms  of  idle  specu- 
lation with  the  familiar  policeman,  about 
a stray  parrot  in  the  top  of  one  of  the 
trees,  where  it  screamed  and  clawed  at 
the  dead  branch  to  which  it  clung.  Then 
he  went  carelessly  in-doors  again  as  if 
he  were  secure  of  reading  the  reporter’s 
story  of  it  in  that  next  day’s  paper  which 
he  should  not  see. 

The  sense  of  an  inseverable  continuity 
persisted  through  the  breakfast,  which 
was  like  other  breakfasts  in  the  place 
they  would  be  leaving  in  summer  shrouds 
just  as  they  always  left  it  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  illusion  was  even  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  their  son  was  to 
be  in  the  apartment  all  summer,  and  it 
would  not  be  so  much  shut  up  as  usual. 
The  heavy  trunks  had  been  sent  to  the 
ship  by  express  the  afternoon  before,  and 
they  had  only  themselves  and  their  state- 
room baggage  to  transport  to  Hoboken; 
they  came  down  to  a carriage  sent  from  a 
neighboring  liv.ery-stable,  and  exchanged 
good-mornings  with  a driver  they  knew 
by  name. 

March  had  often  fancied  it  a chief  ad- 
vantage of  living  in  New  York  that  you 
could  drive  to  the  steamer  and  start  for 
Europe  as  if  you  were  starting  for  Al- 
bany; he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
advantage  now,  but  somehow  it  was  not 
the  consolation  he  had  expected.  He 
knew,  of  course,  that  if  they  had  been 
coming  from  Boston,  for  instance,  to  sail 
in  the  Norumbia , they  would  probably 
have  gone  on  board  the  night  before,  and 
sweltered  through  its  heat  among  the 
strange  smells  and  noises  of  the  dock  and 
wharf,  instead  of  breakfasting  at  their 
own  table,  aud  smoothly  bowling  down 
the  asphalt  on  to  the  ferry-boat,  and  so 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  gangway  at  the 
ship’s  side,  all  in  the  cool  of  the  early 
morning.  But  though  he  had  now  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning  on  these  con- 
ditions, there  was  by  no  means  enough 


of  it.  The  sun  was  already  burning  the 
life  out  of  the  air,  with  the  threat  of  an- 
other day  of  the  terrible  heat  that  had 
prevailed  for  a week  past;  and  that  last 
breakfast  at  home  had  not  been  gay, 
though  it  had  been  lively,  in  a fashion, 
through  Mrs.  March’s  efforts  to  convince 
her  son  that  she  did  not  want  him  to 
come  and  see  them  off.  Of  her  daugh- 
ter’s coming  all  the  way  from  Chicago 
there  was  no  question,  and  she  reasoned 
that  if  he  did#  not  come  to  say  good-by 
on  board  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  they 
were  not  going. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  go?”  March  asked 
with  an  obscure  resentment. 

“ I don’t  want  to  seem  to  go,”  she  said 
with  the  calm  of  those  who  have  logic 
on  their  side. 

As  she  drove  away  with  her  husband 
she  was  not  so  sure  of  her  satisfaction  in 
the  feint  she  had  arranged,  though  when 
she  saw  the  ghastly  partings  of  people  on 
board,  she  was  glad  she  had  not  allowed 
her  son  to  come.  She  kept  saying  this  to 
herself,  and  when  they  climbed  to  the 
shjp  from  the  wharf,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  crowd  that  choked  the  saloons  and 
promenades  and  passages  and  stairways 
and  landings,  she  said  it  more  than  once 
to  her  husband. 

She  heard  weary  elders  pattering  empty 
politenesses  of  farewell  with  friends  who 
had  come  to  see  them  off,  as  they  stood 
withdrawn  in  such  refuges  as  the  ship’s 
architecture  afforded,  or  submitted  to  be 
pushed  and  twirled  about  by  the  surging 
throng  when  they  got  in  its  way.  She 
pitied  these  in  their  affliction,  which  she 
perceived  that  they  could  not  lighten  or 
shorten,  but  she  had  no  patience  with  the 
young  girls,  who  broke  into  shrieks  of 
nervous  laughter  at  the  coming  of  certain 
young  men,  and  kept  laughing  and  beck- 
oning till  they  made  the  young  men  see 
them;  and  then  stretched  their  hands  to 
them  and  stood  screaming  and  shouting 
to  them  across  the  intervening  heads  and 
shoulders.  Some  girls,  of  those  whom  no 
one  had  come  to  bid  good-by,  made  them- 
selves merry,  or  at  least  noisy,  by  rushing 
off  to  the  dining-room  and  looking  at  the 
cards  on  the  bouquets  heaping  the  tables, 
to  find  whether  any  one  had  sent  them 
flowers.  Others  whom  young  men  had 
brought  bunches  of  violets  hid  their  noses 
in  them,  and  dropped  their  fans  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  card-cases,  and  thanked  the 
young  men  for  picking  them  up.  Others 
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had  got  places  in  the  music-room,  and  sat 
there  with  open  boxes  of  long-stemmed 
roses  in  their  laps,  and  talked  up  into  the 
faces  of  the  men,  with  becoming  lifts  and 
slants  of  their  eyes  and  chins.  In  the  midst 
of  the  turmoil  children  struggled  against 
people’s  feet  and  knees,  and  bewildered 
mothers  flew  at  the  ship’s  officers  and 
battered  them  with  questions  alien  to  their 
respective  functions  as  they  amiably  sti- 
fled about  in  their  thick  uniforms. 

Sailors  slung  over  the  ship’s  side  on 
swinging  seats  were  placidly  smearing  it 
with  paint  at  that  last  moment;  the  bul- 
warks were  thickly  set  with  the  heads 
and  arms  of  passengers  who  were  making 
signs  to  friends  on  shore,  or  calling  mes- 
sages to  them  that  lost  themselves  in  loud- 
er noises  midway.  Some  of  the  women 
in  the  steerage  were  crying;  they  were 
probably  not  going  to  Europe  for  pleasure 
like  the  first-cabin  passengers,  or  even  for 
their  health;  on  the  wharf  below  March 
saw  the  face  of  one  young  girl  twisted 
with  weeping,  and  he  wished  he  had  not 
seen  it.  He  turned  from  it,  and  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  his  son,  who  was  laughing 
at  his  shoulder.  He  said  that  he  had  to 
come  down  with  a good-by  letter  from  his 
sister,  which  he  made  an  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing them;  but  he  had  always  meant 
to  see  them  off,  he  owned.  The  letter 
had  just  come  with  a special  delivery 
stamp,  and  it  warned  them  that  she  had 
sent  another  good-by  letter  with  some 
flowers  on  board.  Mrs.  March  scolded  at 
them  both,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
in  the  renewed  stress  of  parting  which  he 
thought  he  had  put  from  him,  March  went 
on  taking  note,  as  with  alien  senses,  of  the 
scene  before  him,  while  they  all  talked  on 
together,  and  repeated  the  nothings  they 
had  said  already. 

A rank  odor  of  beet-root  sugar  rose 
from  the  far-branching  sheds  where  some 
freight  steamers  of  the  line  lay,  and 
seemed  to  mingle  chemically  with  the 
noise  which  came  up  from  the  wharf 
next  to  the  Norumbia.  The  mass  of 
spectators  deepeued  and  dimmed  away 
into  the  shadow  of  the  roofs,  and  along 
their  front  came  files  of  carriages  and 
trucks  and  carts,  and  discharged  the  ar- 
riving passengers  and  their  baggage,  and 
were  lost  in  the  crowd,  which  they  pene- 
trated like  slow  currents,  becoming  clogged 
and  arrested  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
beginning  to  move  agaiu. 

The  passengers  incessantly  mounted  by 


the  canvas-draped  galleries  leading,  fore 
and  aft,  into  the  ship.  Bareheaded,  blue- 
jacketed,  brass-buttoned  stewards  dodged 
skilfully  in  and  out  among  them  with 
their  hand-bags,  hold-alls,  hat-boxes,  and 
state-room  trunks,  and  ran  before  them 
into  the  different  depths  and  heights 
where  they  hid  these  burdens,  and  then 
ran  back  for  more.  Some  of  the  passen- 
gers followed  them  and  made  sure  that 
their  things  were  put  in  the  right  places; 
most  of  them  remained  wedged  among 
the  earlier  comers,  or  pushed  aimlessly  in 
and  out  of  the  doors  of  the  promenades. 

The  baggage  for  the  hold  continually 
rose  in  huge  blocks  from  the  wharf,  with 
a loud  clucking  of  the  tackle,  and  sank 
into  the  open  maw  of  the  ship,  momently 
gathering  herself  for  her  long  race  sea- 
ward, with  harsh  hissings  and  rattlings 
and  gurglings.  There  w^as  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  all  or  any  of  it  end, 
but  there  came  a moment  when  there  be- 
gan to  be  warnings  that  were  almost 
threats  of  the  end.  The  ship’s  whistle 
sounded,  as  if  marking  a certain  interval ; 
and  Mrs.  March  humbly  entreated,  stern- 
ly commanded,  her  son  to  go  ashore,  or 
else  be  carried  to  Europe.  They  dis- 
puted whether  that  was  the  last  signal  or 
not;  she  was  sure  it  was,  and  she  appealed 
to  March,  who  was  moved  against  his 
reason.  He  affected  to  talk  calmly  with 
his  son,  and  gave  him  some  last  charges 
about  Every  Other  Week . 

Some  people  now  interrupted  their 
leave-taking;  but  the  arriving  passengers 
only  arrived  more  rapidly  at  the  gang- 
ways; the  bulks  of  baggage  swrung  more 
swiftly  into  the  air.  A bell  rang,  and 
there  rose  women’s  cries,  “Oh,  that  is 
the  shore-bell!”  and  men’s  protests,  “ It 
is  only  the  first  bell!”  More  and  more 
began  to  descend  the  gangways,  fore  and 
aft,  and  soon  outnumbered  those  who 
were  coming  aboard. 

March  tried  not  to  be  nervous  about 
his  son’s  lingering;' he  was  ashamed  of 
his  anxiety;  but  he  said  in  a low  voice, 
“ Better  be  off,  Tom.” 

His  mother  now  said  she  did  not  care 
if  Tom  wrere  really  carried  to  Europe;  and 
at  last  he  said,  Well,  he  guessed  he  must 
go  ashore,  as  if  there  had  been  no  ques- 
tion of  that  before;  and  then  she  clung 
to  him  and  vrould  not  let  him  go;  but 
she  acquired  merit  with  herself  at  last  by 
pushing  him  into  the  gangway  with  her 
own  hands:  he  nodded  and  waved  his 
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hat  from  its  foot,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd. 

Presently  there  was  hardly  any  one 
coming  aboard,  and  the  sailors  began  to 
undo  the  lashings  of  the  gangways  from 
the  ship’s  side;  files  of  men  on  the  wharf 
laid  hold  of  their  rails;  the  stewards 
guarding  their  approach  looked  up  for 
the  signal  to  come  aboard;  and  in  vivid 
pantomime  forbade  some  belated  leave- 
takers  to  ascend.  These  stood  aside,  ex- 
changing bows  and  grins  with  the  friends 
whom  they  could  not  reach;  they  all 
tried  to  make  one  another  hear  some  last 
words.  The  moment  came  when  the  sa- 
loon gangway  was  detached;  then  it  was 
pulled  ashore,  and  the  section  of  the  bul- 
warks opening  to  it  was  locked,  not  to  be 
unlocked  on  this  side  of  the  world.  An 
uudefinable  impulse  communicated  itself 
to  the  steamer:  while  it  still  seemed  mo- 
tionless it  moved.  The  thick  spread  of 
faces  on  the  wharf,  which  had  looked  at 
times  like  some  sort  of  strange  flowers  in 
a level  field,  broke  into  a universal  tremor, 
and  the  air  above  them  was  filled  with  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  as  if  with  the  flight 
of  birds  rising  from  the  field. 

The  Marches  tried  to  make  put  their 
son's  face;  they  believed  that  they  did; 
but  they  decided  that  they  had  not  seen 
him,  and  his  mother  said  that  she  was 
glad;  it  would  only  have  made  it  harder 
to  bear,  though  she  was  glad  he  had  come 
over  to  say  good-by:  it  had  seemed  so 
unnatural  that  he  should  not,  when  every- 
body else  was  saying  good-by. 

On  the  wharf  color  was  now  taking 
the  place  of  form;  the  scene  ceased  to 
have  the  effect  of  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph; it  was  like  an  impressionistic 
study. 

As  the  ship  swung  free  of  the  shed  and 
got  into  the  stream,  the  shore  lost  reality. 
Up  to  a certain  moment,  all  was  still 
New  York,  all  was  even  Hoboken;  then 
amidst  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  shows 
of  the  architecture  on  either  shore  March 
felt  himself  at  sea  and  on  the  way  to 
Europe. 

The  fact  was  accented  by  the  trouble 
people  were  already  making  with  the 
deck-steward  about  their  steamer  chairs, 
which  they  all  wanted  put  in  the  best 
places,  and  March,  with  a certain  heart- 
ache, was  involuntarily  verifying  the  in- 
stant in  Which  he  ceased  to  be  of  his  na- 
tive shores  while  still  in  full  sight  of 
them,  when  he  suddenly  reverted  to  them, 
vol.  xcviii. — No.  6S4.-ae 


and  as  it  were  landed  on  them  again  in 
an  incident  that  held  him  breathless.  A 
man,  bareheaded,  and  with  his  arms 
flung  wildly  abroad,  came  flying  down 
the  promenade  from  the  steerage.  “ Cap- 
itan!  Capitani  There  is  a woman!”  he 
shouted  in  nondescript  English.  “She 
must  go  hout ! She  must  go  hout /”  Some 
vital  fact  imparted  itself  to  the  ship's 
command  and  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the 
ship’s  heart;  she  stopped,  as  if  with  a sort 
of  majestic  relenting.  A tug  panted  to 
her  side,  and  lifted  a ladder  to  it;  the 
bareheaded  man,  and  a woman  gripping 
a baby  in  her  arms,  sprawled  safely  down 
its  rungs  to  the  deck  of  the  tug,  and  the 
steamer  moved  seaward  again. 

“ What  is  it?  Oh,  what  is  it?”  his  wife 
demanded  of  March’s  share  of  their  com- 
mon ignorance.  A young  fellow  passing 
stopped  as  if  arrested  by  the  tragic  note 
in  her  voice,  and  explained  that  the 
woman  had  left  three  little  children  lock- 
ed up  in  her  tenement  while  she  came  to 
bid  some  friends  on  board  good-by. 

He  passed  on,  and  Mrs.  March  said, 
“What  a charming  face  he  had!”  even 
before  she  began  to  wreak  upon  that 
wretched  mother  the  overwrought  sym- 
pathy which  makes  good  women  desire 
the  punishment  of  people  who  have  es- 
caped danger.  She  would  not  hear  any 
excuse  for  her.  “Her  children  oughtn’t 
to  have  been  out  of  her  mind  for  an  in- 
stant.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  send  back  a line 
to  ours  by  the  pilot?”  he  asked. 

She  started  from  him.  “ Oh,  was  I 
really  beginning  to  forget  them?” 

In  the  saloon  where  people  were  scat- 
tered about  writing  pilot’s  letters  she 
made  him  join  her  in  an  impassioned 
epistle  of  farewell,  which  once  more  left 
none  of  the  nothings  unsaid  that  they 
had  many  times  reiterated.  She  would 
not  let  him  put  the  stamp  on,  for  fear  it 
would  not  stick,  and  she  had  an  agoniz- 
ing moment  of  doubt  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  a German  stamp;  she  was  not 
pacified  till  the  steward  in  charge  of  the 
mail  decided. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  forgiven  myself,” 
March  said,  “ if  we  hadn’t  let  Tom  know 
that  twenty  minutes  after  he  left  us  we 
were  still  alive  and  well.” 

“It’s  to  Bella,  too,”  she  reasoned. 

He  found  her  making  their  state-room 
look  homelike  with  their  familiar  things 
when  he  came  with  their  daughter’s 
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steamer  letter  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  she 
had  sent.  She  said,  Very  well,  they  would 
all  keep,  and  went  on  with  her  unpack- 
ing. He  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think 
these  home  things  made  it  rather  ghastly, 
and  she  said  if  he  kept  on  in  that  way 
she  should  certainly  go  back  on  the  pilot- 
boat.  He  perceived  that  her  nerves  were 
spent.  He  had  resisted  the  impulse  to 
an  ill-timed  joke  about  the  life-preservers 
under  their  berths  when  the  sound  of  the 
breakfast-horn,  wavering  first  in  the  dis- 
tance, found  its  way  nearer  and  clearer 
down  their  corridor. 

VII. 

In  one  of  the  many  visits  to  the  steam- 
ship office  which  his  wife's  anxieties 
obliged  him  to  make,  March  had  discussed 
the  question  of  seats  in  the  dining-saloon. 
At  first  he  had  his  ambition  for  the  cap- 
tain’s table,  but  they  convinced  him  more 
easily  than  he  afterwards  convinced  Mi's. 
March  that  the  captain’s  table  had  become 
a superstition  of  the  past,  and  conferred 
no  special  honor.  It  proved  in  the  event 
that  the  captain  of  the  Noi'umbia  had  the 
good  feeling  to  dine  in  a lower  saloon 
among  the  passengers  who  paid  least  for 
their  rooms.  But  while  the  Marches 
were  still  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  they 
decided  to  get  what  adventure  they  could 
out  of  letting  the  head  steward  put  them 
where  he  liked, and  they  came  in  to  break- 
fast with  a careless  curiosity  to  see  what 
he  had  done  for  them. 

There  seemed  scarcely  a vacant  place 
in  the  huge  saloon  ; through  the  oval 
openings  in  the  centre  they  looked  down 
into  the  lower  saloon  and  up  into  the 
music- room,  as  thickly  thronged  with 
break fasters.  The  tables  were  brightened 
with  the  bouquets  and  the  floral  designs 
of  ships,  anchors,  harps,  and  doves  sent 
to  the  lady  passengers,  and  at  one  time 
the  Marches  thought  they  were  going  to 
be  put  before  a steam-yacht  realized  to 
the  last  detail  in  blue  and  white  violets. 
The  ports  of  the  saloon  were  open,  and 
showed  the  level  sea;  the  ship  rode  with 
no  motion  except  the  tremor  from  her 
screws.  The  sound  of  talking  and  laugh- 
ing rose  with  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  and  the  clash  of  crockery;  the 
homely  smell  of  the  coffee  and  steak  and 
fish  mixed  with  the  spice  of  the  roses  and 
carnations;  the  stewards  ran  hither  and 
thither,  and  a young  foolish  joy  of  travel 
welled  up  in  the  elderly  hearts  of  the 


pair.  When  the  head  steward  turned  out 
the  swivel-chairs  where  they  were  to  sit 
they  both  made  an  inclination  toward  the 
people  already  at  table,  as  if  it  had  been 
a company  at  some  far  forgotten  table 
d’hote  in  the  later  sixties.  The  head 
steward  seemed  to  Qnderstand  as  well  as 
speak  English,  but  the  table-stewards  had 
only  an  effect  of  English,  which  they  eked 
out  with  “Bleace!”  for  all  occasions  of 
inquiry,  apology,  and  reassurance,  as  the 
equivalent  of  their  native  “ Bitte  T Oth- 
erwise there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  did  not  speak  German,  which 
was  the  language  of  a good  half  of  the 
passengers.  The  stewards  looked  English, 
however,  in  conformity  to  what  seems  the 
ideal  of  every  kind  of  foreign  seafaring 
people,  and  that  went  a good  way  tow- 
ard making  them  intelligible. 

.March,  to  whom  his  wife  mainly  left 
their  obeisance,  made  it  so  tentative  that  if 
it  should  meet  no  response  he  could  feel 
that  it  had  been  nothing  more  than  a for 
ward  stoop,  such  as  was  natural  in  sitting 
down.  He  need  not  really  have  taken  this 
precaution;  those  whose  eyes  he  caught 
more  or  less  nodded  in  return.  A nice- 
looking  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who 
had  the  place  on  the  left  of  the  lady  in 
the  sofa  seat  under  the  port,  bowed  with 
almost  magisterial  gravity,  and  made  the 
lady  on  the  sofa  smile,  as  if  she  were 
his  mother  and  understood  him.  March 
decided  that  she  had  been  some  time 
a widow ; and  he  easily  divined  that  the 
young  couple  on  her  right  had  been  so 
little  time  husband  and  wife  that  they 
would  rather  not  have  it  known.  Next 
them  was  a young  lady  whom  he  did  not 
at  first  think  so  good-looking  as  she  proved 
later  to  be,  though  she  had  at  once  a pret- 
ty nose,  with  a slight  upward  slant  at  the 
point,  long  eyes  under  fallen  lashes,  a 
straight  forehead,  not  too  high,  and  a 
mouth  which  perhaps  the  exigencies  of 
breakfasting  did  not  allow  its  character- 
istic expression.  She  had  what  Mrs. 
March  thought  interesting  hair,  of  a dull 
black,  roughly  rolled  away  from  her  fore- 
head and  temples  in  a fashion  not  partic- 
ularly becoming  to  her,  and  she  had  the 
air  of  not  looking  so  well  as  she  might 
if  she  had  chosen.  The  elderly  man  on 
her  right,  it  was  easy  to  see,  was  her  fa- 
ther; they  had  a family  likeness,  though 
his  fair  hair,  now  ashen  with  age,  was  so 
different  from  hers.  He  wore  his  beard 
cut  in  the  fashion  of  the  Second  Empire, 
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with  a Louis  Napoleonic  mustache,  im- 
perial, and  chin  tuft;  his  neat  head  was 
cropt  close,  and  there  was  something  Gal- 
lic in  its  effect  and  something  remotely 
military:  he  had  blue  eyes,  really  less  se- 
vere than  he  meant,  though  he  frowned 
a good  deal,  and  managed  them  with 
glances  of  a staccato  quickness,  as  if  chal- 
lenging a potential  disagreement  with  his 
opinions. 

The  gentleman  on  his  right,  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  was  of  the  humor- 
ous, subironical  American  expression,  and 
a smile  at  the  corner  of  his  kindly  moutb, 
under  an  iron-gray  full  beard  cut  short, 
at  once  questioned  and  tolerated  the  new- 
comers as  he  glanced  at  them.  He  re- 
sponded to  March's  bow  almost  as  decid- 
edly as  the  nice  boy,  whose  mother  he  con- 
fronted at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
with  his  comely  bulk  formed  an  interest- 
ing coutrast  to  her  vivid  slightness.  She 
was  brilliantly  dark,  behind  the  gleam  of 
the  gold-rimmed  glasses  perched  on  her 
pretty  nose. 

If  the  talk  had  been  general  before  the 
Marches  came,  it  did  not  at  once  renew 
itself  in  that  form.  Nothing  was  said 
while  they  were  having  their  first  strug- 
gle with  the  table-stewards,  who  repeated 
the  order  as  if  to  show  how  fully  they 
had  misunderstood  it.  The  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  table  intervened  at  last, 
and  then.  “I'm  obliged  to  ydu,”  March 
said,  “for  your  German.  I left  mine 
in  a phrase  - book  in  my  other  coat 
pocket.” 

“Oh,  I wasn’t  speaking  German,”  said 
the  other.  “ It  was  merely  their  kind  of 
English.” 

The  company  were  in  the  excitement 
of  a novel  situation  which  disposes  peo- 
ple to  acquaintance,  and  this  exchange  of 
small  pleasantries  made  every  one  laugh, 
except  the  father  and  daughter;  but  they 
had  the  effect  of  being  tacitly  amused. 

The  mother  of  the  nice  boy  said  to  Mrs. 
March,  “You  may  not  get  what  you  or- 
dered, but  it  will  be  good.” 

“ Even  if  you  don’t  know  what  it  is!” 
said  the  young  bride,  and  then  blushed, 
as  if  she  had  been  too  bold. 

Mrs.  March  liked  the  blush  and  the 
young  bride  for  it,  and  she  asked,  “Have 
you  ever  been  on  one  of  these  German 
boats  before?  They  seem  very  comfort- 
able.” 

“Oh,  dear,  no!  we’ve  never  been  on 
any  boat  before.”  She  made  a little  pet- 


ted mouth  of  deprecation,  and  added  sim- 
ple-heartedly,  “My  husband  was  going 
out  on  business,  and  bethought  he  might 
as  well  take  me  along.” 

The  husband  seemed  to  feel  himself 
brought  in  by  this,  and  said  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  make  it  a plea- 
sure-trip, too.  They  put  themselves  in  a 
position  to  be  patronized  by  their  defer- 
ence, and  in  the  pauses  of  his  talk  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
March  heard  his  wife  abusing  their  in- 
experience to  be  unsparingly  instructive 
about  European  travel.  He  wondered 
whether  she  would  be  afraid  to  own  that 
it  was  nearly  thirty  years  since  she  had 
crossed  the  ocean  ; though  that  might 
have  seemed  recent  to  people  who  had 
never  crossed  at  all. 

They  listened  with  respect  as  she  boast- 
ed in  what  an  anguish  of  wisdom  she  had 
decided  between  the  Colmannia  and  the 
Norumbia.  The  wife  said  she  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a difference  in 
steamers,  but  when  Mrs.  March  perfer- 
vidly  assured  her  that  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world,  she  submitted 
and  Said  she  supposed  she  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  they  had  hit  upon  the 
right  one.  They  had  ‘telegraphed  for 
berths  and  taken  what  was  given  them; 
their  room  seemed  to  be  very  nice. 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  March,  and  her  hus- 
band knew  that  she  was  saying  it  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  inevitable,  “ all  the  rooms 
on  the  Norumbia  are  nice.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  if  they  are  on  the  south 
side  you  have  the  sun.” 

“ I’m  not  sure  which  is  the  south  side,” 
said  the  bride.  “We  seem  to  have  been 
going  west  ever  since  we  started,  and  I 
feel  as  if  we  should  reach  home  in  the 
morning  if  we  had  a good  night.  Is  the 
ocean  always  so  smooth  as  this?” 

“ Oh,  dear , no!” said  Mrs.  March.  “It's 
never  so  smooth  as  this,”  and  she  began 
to  be  outrageously  authoritative  about 
the  ocean  weather.  She  ended  by  de- 
claring that  the  June  passages  were  al- 
ways good,  and  that  if  the  ship  kept  a 
southerly  course  they  would  have  no  fogs 
and  no  icebergs.  She  looked  round,  and 
caught  her  husband's  eye.  “ What  is  it? 
Have  I been  bragging?  Well,  you  under- 
stand,” she  added  to  the  bride,  “ I’ve  only 
been  over  once,  a great  while  ago,  and  I 
don’t  really  know  anything  about  it,” 
and  they  laughed  together.  “ But  I 
talked  so  much  with  people  after  we  de- 
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cided  to  go,  that  I feel  as  if  I had  been  a 
hundred  times.” 

4 4 1 know,”  said  the  other  lady,  with 
caressing  intelligence.  44  That  is  just  the 
way  with—”  She  stopped,  and  looked  at 
the  young  man  whom  the  head  stew- 
ard was  bringing  up  to  take  the  vacant 
place  next  to  March.  He  came  forward 
stuffing  his  cap  into  the  pocket  of  his 
blue  serge  sack,  and  smiled  down  on  the 
company  with  such  happiness  in  his  gay 
eyes  that  March  wondered  what  chance 
at  this  late  day  could  have  given  any 
human  creature  his  content  so  absolute, 
and  what  calamity  could  be  lurking 
round  the  corner  to  take  it  out  of  him. 
The  new-comer  looked  at  March  as  if  he 
knew  him,  and  March  saw  at  a second 
glance  that  he  was  the  young  fellow  who 
had  told  him  about  the  mother  put  off 
after  the  start.  He  asked  him  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  the  weather  yet 
outside,  and  he  answered  eagerly,  as  if 
the  chance  to  put  his  happiness  into  the 
mere  sound  of  words  were  a favor  done 
him,  that  their  ship  had  just  spoken  one 
of  the  big  Hanseatic  mail-boats,  and  she 
had  signalled  back  that  she  had  met  ice; 
so  that  they  would  probably  keep  a south- 
erly course,  and  not  have  it  cooler  till 
they  were  off  the  Banks. 

The  mother  of  the  boy  said, 44  I thought 
we  must  be  off  the  Banks  when  I came 
out  of  my  room,  but  it  was  only  the  elec- 
tric fan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.” 

44  That  was  what  I thought,”  said  Mrs. 
March.  44 1 almost  sent  my  husband  back 
for  my  shawl  l”  Both  the  ladies  laughed 
and  acquired  merit  with  each  other  by 
their  common  experience. 

44  Those  fans  do  make  a great  difference 
in  the  climate,”  said  the  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  44  They  ought  to  have 
them  going  there  by  that  pillar,  or  else 
close  the  ports.  They  only  let  in  heat.” 

They  easily  conformed  to  the  American 
convention  of  jocosity  in  their  talk  ; it 
perhaps  no  more  represents  the  indi- 
vidual mood  than  the  convention  of  dul- 
n ess  among  other  people;  but  it  seemed 
to  make  the  young  man  feel  at  home. 

“Why,  do  you  think  it’s  uncomfort- 
ably warm?”  lie  asked,  from  what  March 
perceived  to  be  a meteorology  of  his  own. 
He  laughed  and  added,  44  It  is  pretty  sum- 
rnerliko,”  as  if  he  had  not  thought  of  it 
before.  He  talked  of  the  big  mail-boat, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  cross  on  such  a 
boat  as  that,  and  then  he  glanced  at  the 


possible  advantage  of  having  ycur  own 
steam-yacht  like  the  one  which  he  said 
they  had  just  passed,  so  near  that  you 
could  see  what  a good  time  the  people 
were  having  on  board.  He  began  to 
speak  to  the  Marches;  his  talk  spread  to 
the  young  couple  across  the  table;  it  vis- 
ited the  mother  on  the  sofa  in  a remark 
which  she  might  ignore  without  apparent 
rejection,  and  without  really  avoiding’  the 
boy,  it  glanced  off  toward  the  father  and 
daughter,  from  whom  it  fell,  to  rest  with 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

It  was  not  that  the  father  and  daughter 
had  slighted  his  overture,  if  it  was  so 
much  as  that,  but  that  they  were  tacit- 
ly preoccupied,  or  were  of  some  philoso- 
phy concerning  their  fellow-breakfasters 
which  did  not  suffer  them,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  to  share  in  the  common 
friendliness.  This  is  an  attitude  some- 
times produced  in  people  by  a sense  of 
just,  or  even  unjust,  superiority;  some- 
times by  serious  trouble;  sometimes  by 
transient  annoyance.  The  cause  was  not 
so  deep-seated  but  Mrs.  March,  before 
she  rose  from  her  place,  believed  that  she 
had  detected  a slant  of  the  young  lady’s 
eyes,  from  under  her  lashes,  toward  the 
young  man ; and  she  leaped  to  a conclu- 
sion concerning  them  in  a matter  where 
all  logical  steps  are  impertinent.  She 
did  not  announce  her  arrival  at  this 
point  till  the  young  man  had  overtaken 
her  before  she  got  out  of  the  saloon, 
and  presented  the  handkerchief  she  had 
dropped  under  the  table. 

He  went  away  with  her  thanks,  and 
then  she  said  to  her  husband,  44  Well,  he’s 
perfectly  charming,  and  I don’t  wonder 
she’s  taken  with  him ; that  kind  of  cold 
girl  would  be,  though  I’m  not  sure  that 
she  is  cold.  She’s  interesting,  and  you 
could  see  that  he  thought  so,  the  more 
he  looked  at  her;  I could  see  him  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  very  first  instant;  he 
couldn’t  keep  his  eyes  off  her;  she  piqued 
his  curiosity,  and  made  him  wonder  about 
her.” 

“ Now,  look  here,  Isabel ! This  won’t  do. 

I can  stand  a good  deal,  but  I sat  between 
you  and  that  young  fellow,  and  you 
couldn’t  tell  whether  he  was  looking  at 
that  girl  or  not.” 

4‘I  could!  I could  tell  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face.” 

44  Oh,  well ! If  it’s  gone  as  far  as  that 
with  you,  I give  it  up.  When  are  you 
going  to  have  them  married?” 
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“Nonsense!  I want  you  to  find  out 
who  all  those  people  are.  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it?” 

4i  Perhaps  the  passenger  list  will  say,” 
he  suggested. 

VIII. 

The  list  did  not  say  of  itself,  but  with 
the  help  of  the  head  steward’s  diagram 
it  said  that  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  table  was  Mr.  R.  M.  Kenby ; the  father 
and  the  daughter  were  Mr.  E.  B.  Triscoe 
and  Miss  Triscoe;  the  bridal  pair  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leffers;  the  mother  and  her 
son  were  Mrs.  Adding  and  Mr.  Roswell 
Adding;  the  young  man  who  came  in 
last  was  Mr.  L.  J.  Burnamy.  March  car- 
ried the  list,  with  these  names  carefully 
checked  and  rearranged  on  a neat  plan  of 
the  table,  to  his  wife  in  her  steamer  chair, 
and  left  her  to  make  out  the  history  and 
the  character  of  the  people  from  it.  In 
this  sort  of  conjecture  long  experience 
had  taught  him  his  futility,  and  he 
strolled  up  and  down  and  looked  at  the 
life  about  him  with  no  wish  to  penetrate 
it  deeply. 

Long  Island  was  now  a low  yellow  line 
on  the  left.  Some  fishing-boats  flickered 
off  the  shore;  they  met  a few  sail,  and 
left  more  behind;  but  already,  and  so 
near  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the 
world,  the  spacious  solitude  of  the  ocean 
was  beginning.  There  was  no  swell;  the 
sea  lay  quite  flat,  with  a fine  mesh  of 
wrinkles  on  its  surface,  and  the  sun 
flamed  down  upon  it  from  a sky  with- 
out a cloud.  With  the  light  fair  wind, 
there  was  no  resistance  in  the  sultry  air; 
the  thin,  dun  smoke  from  the  smoke-stack 
fell  about  the  decks  like  a stifling  veil. 

The  promenades  were  as  uncomfortably 
crowded  as  the  sidewalk  of  Fourteenth 
Street  on  a summer’s  day,  and  showed 
much  the  social  average  of  a New  York 
shopping  thoroughfare.  Distinction  is 
something  that  does  not  always  reveal  it- 
self at  first  sight  on  land ; and  at  sea  it  is 
still  more  retrusive.  A certain  democracy 
of  looks  and  clothes  was  the  most  notable 
thing  to  March  in  the  apathetic  groups  and 
detached  figures.  His  criticism  disabled 
the  saloon  passengers  of  even  so  much 
personal  appeal  as  he  imagined  in  some 
of  the  second-cabin  passengers  whom  he 
saw  across  their  barrier  ; they  had  at 
least  the  pathos  of  their  exclusion,  and  he 
could  wonder  if  they  felt  it  or  envied 
him.  At  Hoboken  he  had  seen  certain 
people  coming  on  board  who  looked  like 


swells;  but  they  had  now  either  retired 
from  the  crowd,  or  they  had  already 
conformed  to  the  prevailing  type.  It 
was  very  well  as  a type  ; he  was  of  it 
himself;  but  he  wished  that  beauty  as 
well  as  distinction  had  not  been  so  lost 
in  it. 

In  fact,  he  no  longer  saw  so  much 
beauty  anywhere  as  he  once  did.  It 
might  be  that  he  saw  life  more  truly  than 
when  he  was  young,  and  that  his  glasses 
were  better  than  his  eyes  had  been ; but 
there  were  analogies  that  forbade  his 
thinking  so,  and  he  sometimes  had  his 
misgivings  that  the  trouble  was  with  his 
glasses.  He  made  what  he  could  of  a 
pretty  girl  who  had  the  air  of  not  mean- 
ing to  lose  a moment  from  flirtation,  and 
was  luring  her  fellow  - passengers  from 
under  her  sailor  hat.  She  had  already 
attached  one  of  them ; and  she  was  look- 
ing out  for  more.  She  kept  moving  her- 
self from  the  waist  up,  as  if  she  worked 
there  on  a pivot,  showing  now  this  side 
and  now  that  side  of  her  face,  and  visit- 
ing the  admirer  she  had  secured  with  a 
smile  as  from  the  lamp  of  a revolving 
light  as  she  turned. 

While  he  was  dwelling  upon  this  folly, 
with  a sense  of  impersonal  pleasure  in  it 
as  complete  through  his  years  as  if  he 
were  already  a disembodied  spirit,  the 
pulse  of  the  engines  suddenly  ceased,  and 
he  joined  the  general  rush  to  the  rail, 
with  a fantastic  expectation  of  seeing 
another  distracted  mother  put  off;  but 
it  was  only  the  pilot  leaving  the  ship. 
He  was  climbing  down  the  ladder  which 
hung  over  the  boat,  rising  and  sinking 
on  the  sea  below,  while  the  two  men 
in  her  held  her  from  the  ship’s  side  with 
their  oars;  in  the  offing  lay  the  white 
steam -yacht  which  now  replaces  the 
picturesque  pilot -sloop  of  other  times. 
The  Norumbia's  screws  turned  again 
under  half  a head  of  steam;  the  pilot 
dropped  from  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder 
into  the  boat,  and  caught  the  bundle  of 
letters  tossed  after  him.  Then  his  men 
let  go  the  line  that  was  towing  their 
craft,  and  the  incident  of  the  steamer’s 
departure  was  finally  closed.  It  had  been 
dramatically  heightened  perhaps  by  her 
final  impatience  to  be  off  at  some  added 
risks  to  the  pilot  and  his  men,  but  not 
painfully  so,  and  March  smiled  to  think 
how  meq  whose  lives  are  full  of  danger- 
ous chauces  seem  always  to  take  as  many 
of  them  as  they  can. 
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He  heard  a girl’s  fresh  voice  saying  at 
his  shoulder, 44  Well,  now  we  are  otf ; and 
I suppose  you're  glad,  papa!” 

44  I’m  glad  we’re  not  taking  the  pilot 
on,  at  least,”  answered  the  elderly  man 
whom  the  girl  had  spoken  to  ; and  March 
turned  to  see  the  father  and  daughter 
whose  reticence  at  the  breakfast  table  had 
interested  him.  He  wondered  that  he 
had  left  her  out  of  the  account  in  esti- 
mating the  beauty  of  the  ship’s  passen- 
gers: he  saw  now  that  she  was  not  only 
extremely  pretty,  but  as  she  moved  away 
she  was  very  graceful ; she  even  had  dis- 
tinction. He  had  fancied  a tone  of  tol- 
erance and  at  the  same  time  of  reproach 
in  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  and  a tone 
of  defiance  and  not  very  successful  denial 
in  her  father’s;  and  he  went  back  with 
these  impressions  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
thought  he  ought  to  tell  why  the  ship 
had  stopped. 

She  had  not  noticed  the  ship’s  stop- 
ping, in  her  study  of  the  passenger  list, 
and  she  did  not  care  for  the  pilot’s  leav- 
ing; but  she  seemed  to  think  his  having 
overheard  those  words  of  the  father  and 
daughter  an  event  of  prime  importance. 
With  a woman’s  willingness  to  adapt 
the  means  to  the  end  she  suggested  that 


he  should  follow  them  up  and  try  to 
overhear  something  more;  she  only  par- 
tially realized  the  infamy  of  her  sug- 
gestion when  he  laughed  in  scornful  re- 
fusal. 

44  Of  course  I don’t  want  you  to  eaves- 
drop, but  I do  want  you  to  find  out  about 
them.  And  about  Mr.  Burnamy,  too.  I 
can  wait,  about  the  others,  or  manage  for 
myself,  but  these  are  driving  me  to  dis- 
traction. Now,  will  you?” 

He  said  he  would  do  anything  he  could 
with  honor,  and  at  one  of  the  earliest 
turns  lie  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship  he  was  smilingly  halted  by  Mr. 
Burnamy,  who  asked  to  be  excused,  and 
then  asked  if  he  were  not  Mr.  March  of 
Every  Other  Week;  he  had  seen  the 
name  on  the  passenger  list,  and  felt  sure 
it  must  be  the  editor’s.  He  seemed  so 
trustfully  to  expect  March  to  remember 
his  own  .name  as  that  of  a writer  from 
whom  he  had  accepted  a short  poem,  yet 
unprinted,  that  the  editor  feigned  to  do 
so  until  he  really  did  dimly  recall  it.  He 
even  recalled  the  short  poem,  and  some 
civil  words  he  said  about  it  caused  Bur- 
namy to  overrun  in  confidences  that  at 
once  touched  and  amused  him. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER  IN 

DEMOCRACY. 

BY  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON. 


IN  his  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States , Mr.  John  Fiske  recalls  the  in- 
cident in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  of 
the  capture  of  the  tall  knight  who  had 
valiantly  led  the  besieged  citizens  of  the 
revolted  town,  and  who  turned  out  to  be 
not  a knight  at  all,  but  a simple  hosier. 
In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  one  of  his 
captors  as  to  the  reason  for  the  town’s  out- 
break, the  stammering  hosier  replied, 
Tuta-tuta-tuta-tuta-too  much  taxes”; 
and  Mr.  Fiske  truly  says  that  44 those 
three  little  words  furnish  us  with  a clew 
wherewith  to  understand  and  explain  a 
great  deal  of  history”;  and  he  adds,  44  the 
questions  as  to  how  much  the  taxes  shall 
be,  and  who  is  to  decide  how  much  they 
shall  be  [the  italics  are  mine],  aj-e  always 
and  in  every  stage  of  society  questions  of 
most  fundamental  importance.” 


Taxes  mean  government,  regulation, 
law,  and  administration.  If  government 
costs  too  much,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
revolt  against  the  power  which  carries  on 
the  government,  or  even  against  the  form 
of  government  which  the  state  has  adopt- 
ed. It  would  be  exaggerating,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  people  who  comprise  any 
particular  state  at  any  given  moment 
of  time  are  all  discontented,  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  ouly  a small  frac- 
tion of  a population  pay  taxes  without 
questioning  the  wisdom,  and  sometimes 
the  integrity,  of  the  power  that  levies 
them,  and  that  expends  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  them.  In  the  taxes  which  he 
pays  for  the  support  of  government  the 
individual  citizen  feels  directly,  and  often 
onerously,  the  power  which  governs,  and 
which  perhaps  he  has  helped  to  establish. 
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So  that  since  men  began  to  rebel  and  to 
overturn  forms  of  government,  they  have 
given  as  the  reason  for  their  action  the 
unjust,  unequal,  or  tyrannical  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power.  Generally  a revolt 
against  government  means,  however,  that 
the  people  are  dissatisfied  in  every  respect 
with  the  dominant  power  in  the  state,  and 
the  hosier  and  his  fellow-rebels  were  un- 
doubtedly really  enraged  on  account  of 
the  general  conduct  of  the  power  which 
levied  the  taxes  upon  them.  The  hosier's 
complaint  of  “too  much  taxes7’  meant 
not  only  that  the  citizens  thought  they 
were  paying  too  much  for  the  support  of 
the  governing  noble,  but  that  they  did 
not  like  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
and  his  court  employed  their  money. 
In  other  words,  they  wanted  another 
kind  of  government. 

In  one  form  or  another,  for  more  than 
a century,  there  has  been  in  every  nation 
of  the  Western  World  a pretty  constant 
movement  against  the  existing  power. 
There  has  been  agitation  in  the  better- 
instructed  and  more  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  since  early  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  in 
England  the  revolt  began  to  be  serious  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Puritanism 
broke  the  King’s  rule  over  the  individual’s 
conscience.  When  our  own  Revolution 
gathered  headway,  the  rebellion  of  the 
people  was  naturally  a continuation  of 
the  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  single 
will,  which  had  been  going  on  in  the 
church  and  state  for  centuries— in  other 
words,  against  the  executive  power — be- 
cause, even  in  England,  this  was  the 
power  which  exercised  practically  all  the 
functions  of  government,  accomplishing 
by  bribery  what,  because  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  work  of  Earl  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  it  could  not  accomplish  directly.  It 
was  the  tyranny  of  kings  from  which 
peoples  suffered  and  against  which  they 
rebelled ; and  at  the  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  rose  against  England,  kings 
— the  fountains  of  power,  the  executive 
heads  of  the  nations  over  which  they 
ruled — represented  all  that  seemed  to  be 
hateful  and  oppressive  in  government,  not 
only  to  the  colonies,  but  to  many  English- 
men who  remained  at  home,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  nearly  all  French- 
men. In  the  formation  of  their  govern- 
ments, in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  the  passage  of  the  Re- 


form bill  of  1832,  the  efforts  of  the  framers 
of  constitutions  and  the  work  of  political 
reformers  were  directed  against  the  execu- 
tive power,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  it 
and  restraining  it.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
the  primacy  of  the  legislative  power  had 
been  partially  established,  but  the  King, 
by  subterfuge  and  corruption,  had  held 
on  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own. 
It  was  this  power  of  the  executive,  or 
rather  this  branch  of  the  general  power 
of  government,  which  levied  unjust  tax- 
ation, and  which  expended  the  public 
revenues  for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
It  was  this  power  which  administered  the 
laws,  which  represented  the  nation  in  its 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  which  pos- 
sessed the  war  power  and  held  control  of 
the  army  and  navy.  It  was  the  power 
which  extracted  money  from  the  people 
for  its  own  pleasure  and  glory,  for  the 
splendor  of  its  pageantry,  for  the  increase 
of  its  own  importance  and  influence 
among  the  nations;  and  to  this  end  it 
maintained  standing  armies,  that  it  might 
hold  its  own  against  the  foreign  foe,  and 
that  it  might  also  be  ready  to  suppress 
domestic  insurrection,  and  to  compel  obe- 
dience from  the  refractory.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  government  as  it  most  directly 
touched  the  individual.  When,  therefore, 
the  people  finally  reached  the  conclusion 
that  government  existed  for  their  own 
good  and  not  for  the  glory  of  kings,  they 
inevitably  sought  to  curtail  the  power  of 
the  executive,  and  to  restore  to  their  own 
hands,  or  to  the  hands  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  complete  direction  of  af- 
fairs. 

The  revolt  against  executive  power 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  in  the  Confedera- 
tion. Not  only  was  there  no  executive 
provided  for  in  our  earliest  national  gov- 
ernment, but  during  the  Revolution  there 
was  a strong  party  inimical  to  Washing- 
ton, headed  by  the  Lees  of  Virginia  and 
the  Adamses  of  Massachusetts,  who  in- 
sisted that  Congress  should  perform  all 
the  functions  of  administration  as  well  as 
those  of  legislation.  They  desired  that 
Congress  should  command  the  armies  in 
the  field  through  a commander  and  other 
general  officers  to  be  elected  annually  by 
it.  Such  was  the  expressed  “hope”  of 
John  Adams.  They  insisted  also  that 
the  finances  and  diplomacy  of  the  strug- 
gling new  country  should  be  directly 
managed  by  the  many-headed  and  dis- 
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cordant  company  of  politicians  who 
were  then  moving  the  capital  of  the  new 
state  from  city  to  city  and  from  col- 
ony to  colony,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
capture  by  the  British  forces.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mania  for  Congressional  gov- 
ernment is  familiar  knowledge.  Wash- 
ington was  hampered  in  the  field  by 
plots  against  him  in  Congress,  and  by 
the  incapacity  of  that  body  to  provide 
the  means  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  finances  of  the  colonies 
were  shamefully  mismanaged,  and  the  di- 
plomacy of  Congress  was  well  described 
as  “militia  diplomacy”  by  John  Ad- 
ams, who  nevertheless  believed  in  its  effi- 
cacy, and  generally  in  the  policy  of  bad 
manners  in  dealing  with  the  11  tyrannies” 
of  Europe.  After  the  war  was  over,  it 
was  found  that  the  revolt  against  execu- 
tive power  had  been  carried  too  far,  and 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  es- 
tablished a government  which  was  abso- 
lutely impotent,  partly  on  account  of 
the  elision  or  weakening  of  the  executive 
power.  It  was  to  improve  the  prevailing 
unfortunate  condition  of  things  that 
Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors  framed  the 
new  Constitution.  How  far  the  framers 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  design 
we  shall  inquire  further  on,  but  we  find 
Hamilton  writing  in  No.  lxix.  of  the 
Federalist  as  follows: 

. There  is  an  idea,  which  is  not  without  its 
advocates,  that  a vigorous  executive  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  republican  govern- 
ment. The  enlightened  well-wishers  to  this 
species  of  government  must  at  least  hope  that 
the  supposition  is  destitute  of  foundation,  since 
they  can  never  admit  its  truth  without  at  the 
same  time  admitting  the  condemnation  of  their 
own  principles.  Energy  in  the  executive  is  a 
leading  characteristic  in  the  definition  of  good 
government. 

And  again : 

A feeble  executive  implies  a feeble  execu- 
tion of  the  government.  A feeble  execution 
is  but  another  phrase  for  a bad  execution  ; and 
a government  ill-executed,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  theory,  must  be  iu  practice  a bad  govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, fairly  representing  the  desire  of  the 
country  for  a better  government,  asserted 
that  an  executive  power  and  a firm  ex- 
ecutive officer  were  essential,  they  nev- 
ertheless made  the  legislative  power  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment; and  by  providing  that  treaties 


should  be  ratified  and  the  President’s 
nominations  to  office  should  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate,  they  failed  to  give  to 
the  executive  power  its  promised  and  pro- 
fessed independence.  They  left  it  to  come 
gradually  under  the  influence,  and  in  a 
measure  under  the  control,  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  eighteenth-century  fear 
of  the  despotic  executive  continued  to  be 
strong  upon  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  country  with  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederacy,  and  notwith- 
standing their  determination  to  establish 
a sufficient  executive.  The  attempt  to  rule 
by  a committee  of  Congress — in  other 
words,  the  attempt  to  rule  without  the 
single  directing  mind  which  is  essential 
to  efficient  administration — had  failed, 
but  still  the  dread  of  the  “tyrant”  was 
so  great  that  the  new  President  was  put 
into  leading-strings,  which  were  held  by 
Congress.  He  could  not  make  treaties  or 
appointments  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  could  not  declare  war.  He 
could  not  make  the  rules  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,  of  which  he  was  the  titular  com- 
mander-in-chief,  nor  of  the  militia  after 
he  had  called  it  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government 
he  could  not  establish  a single  post  office. 
Democratic  as  Great  Britain  is,  sufficient- 
ly controlled  as  is  its  executive,  the  pow- 
er to  make  treaties,  to  govern  the  army 
and  navy  and  to  control  the  promotion 
of  their  officers,  and  the  power  to  declare 
war,  are  left  by  the  Commons  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  so 
because  the  real  government  of  Great 
Britain  owes  its  existence  and  its  con- 
tinuance to  the  legislature;  but  I am  not 
now  inquiring  why  the  British  executive 
is  more  trusted  than  our  own — I am  sim- 
ply stating  the  fact.  The  American  ex- 
ecutive lacks  initiative  in  legislation,  al- 
though the  veto  power,  because  of  this 
lack,  has  no  doubt  been  more  freely  exer- 
cised than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  few  complete 
powers  which  were  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution.  He  may  “ re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and 
he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  agaiust  the 
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United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment.” He  can  “fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion.” “ He  may,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, convene  both  Houses  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween them  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he 
shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers;”  and  “he  shall  commission 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.” 

These,  however,  are  not  the  important 
powers  of  government  that  are  essen- 
tially and  necessarily  executive.  All  the 
vital  great  executive  powers  are  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  government.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  “take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed.”  The  laws  are  those 
endcted  b\r  Congress,  but  Congress  does 
not  rest  content  with  enacting  laws  pre- 
scribing the  object  that  shall  be  attained 
or  the  course  of  conduct  that  shall  be 
pursued.  As  we  shall  see,  it  prescribes 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  law  shall 
be  carried  out,  limiting  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  that  of  his  subordinates, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  those,  including  the  government  itself, 
who  are  affected  by  administration.  Of- 
ten this  attempt  to  administer  by  general 
and  undeviating  rules  works  gross  injus- 
tice, for  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  sound  and  just  as  well  as  of 
strong  administration  that  the  executive 
or  administrative  officer  shall  exercise  a 
wise  discretion,  and  shall  possess  at  least 
that  measure  of  liberty  which  will  enable 
him  to  recognize  and  meet  new  condi- 
tions and  exceptional  circumstances.  A 
statute  often  binds  the  executive  to  car- 
ry out  a law  in  a certain  defined  way, 
no  matter  how  greatly  conditions  may 
change  or  how  absurd  the  way  prescribed 
may  become.  An  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  Congressional  interference  in  admin- 
istration is  to  be  found  in  a recent  propo- 
sition in  the  Senate  to  limit  the  number 
of  daily  mail  deliveries  in  all  cities  of 
the  country,  so  that,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant an  additional  delivery  might  be- 
come in  a certain  city,  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  administrative  officer  to 
meet  the  emergency  would  render  him 
liable  to  impeachment. 

Vol.  XCVIU.— No.  584.-27 


The  status  of  the  executive  power  in  this 
country  is  becoming  a subject  of  the  first 
importance,  because  we  are  assuming — 
indeed,  have  assumed — a position  in  in- 
ternational affairs  which  renders  a re- 
adjustment of  the  relations  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  absolutely  essential.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  lessons  of  our 
war  with  Spain  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, for  our  failures  in  this  war  in  di- 
plomacy and  in  military  management 
are  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the 
present  administration  and  of  the  exist- 
ing Congress;  they  are  almost  insepara- 
ble from  the  system  of  government  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  preponderance 
which  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government. 

When  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  became  tense  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,  and  especially  early  in 
1898,  President  McKinley  felt  his  respon- 
sibilities most  keenly,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  war.  He  refused  to 
recognize  either  the  belligerency  or  the 
independence  of  the  Cubans,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  realized  that  the  rule  of 
Spain  must  cease  in  Cuba  if  war  was  to 
be  avoided.  To  this  end  he  was  conduct- 
ing promising  negotiations,  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  General  Woodford,  our 
then  minister  to  Spain,  that  the  declared 
object  of  the  war  would  have  soon  been 
attained  peaceably  by  diplomacy.  But 
Congress  would  not  permit  the  President 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  diplomatic  skill.  The 
many -headed  legislature,  maddened  by 
the  shrieks  of  newspapers  whose  control- 
ling desire  was  to  feed  excitement  in 
order  to  increase  their  sales,  forced  the 
country  into  war.  Congress  entered  into 
the  negotiations,  which  the  President  was 
conducting  under  the  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  Constitution,  with  frenzied 
yells  and  shaking  of  fists,  and  such  hot 
insults  as  are  the  natural  offspring  of  a 
self- incensed  mob.  There  was  never  a 
more  startling  illustration  of  a mistaken 
theory.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  power 
to  make  war  rests  with  a body  liable  to  be 
lashed  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  into  in- 
sensate fury  by  the  shrieking  of  the  press, 
while  the  executive,  to  whom  this  power 
is  denied,  was  exhibiting  that  caution  and 
self -containment,  above  all,  that  regard 
for  the  public  welfare  and  for  peace  and 
civilization,  which  the  framers  of  the 
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fundamental  law  fondly  imagined  would 
abide  principally  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

After  war  was  determined  on,  there  were 
revealed  other  serious  weaknesses  in  our 
system.  The  President  is  only  nominal- 
ly commander-in-chief.  So  far  as  the 
army  is  concerned,  Congress  commands. 
It  does  not  often  permit  even  the  profes- 
sional soldiers  who  are  educated  at  the 
Military  Academy  to  rise  to  the  rank  of 
general  officers.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  General  Merritt  was  the  only  general 
officer  of  the  army  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  West  Point;  and  while  there  were 
general  officers  in  the  army,  notably  Gen- 
eral Miles,  who  had  earned  their  high 
commissions  by  soldierly  achievements, 
it  is  the  fact,  known  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  army  affairs,  that  in  time 
of  peace,  at  least,  friends  in  Congress  are 
more  potent  in  securing  a brigadier  or 
major  generalship  than  former  services  in 
the  field  or  present  services  at  posts.  As 
soon  as  war  approached,  politicians  in- 
creased their  active  interference  with  the 
army.  An  attempt  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  the  regular  force 
equal  to  the  emergency  wras  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  politicians  in  the  militia, 
or  dependent  on  the  militia  for  votes. 
The  navy  also  suffered  by  neglect  of  its 
personnel  bill.  As  soon  as  the  volunteer 
army  was  authorized,  politicians  sought 
commissions  for  themselves,  their  friends, 
and  the  sons  and  nephews  of  themselves 
and  their  friends.  In  the  States  the  col- 
onels who  had  “ pulls  ” obtained  what 
they  called  “ recognition  ” for  their  com- 
mands. Unpreparedness  and  incompe- 
tency marked  every  step  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Educated  soldiers,  old  and 
young,  were  overlooked,  and  the  rank  and 
file  were  turned  over  to  the  care  of  ig- 
norance and  indifference.  Congressmen 
not  only  filled  the  new  places  with  their 
friends,  but  they  were  diligent  in  seek- 
ing opportunities  for  money-making  for 
other  friends.  Sad  as  the  tale  is,  it  is  not 
new  or  strange.  Congress  has  always 
commanded  the  army.  It  has  not  so  com- 
pletely commanded  the  navy,  because 
that  service  must  be  under  the  direction 
of  professional  men.  It  is  true  that  the 
army  should  also  be  under  the  control  of 
instructed  soldiers,  but  this  is  not  so  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  politicians,  who  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  capable  of  conduct- 
ing any  military  enterprise  that  does  not 


demand  a knowledge  of  navigation.  Af- 
ter the  protocol  was  signed,  many  of  the 
militia  and  volunteer  regiments  began  to 
clamor  to  be  mustered  out.  Then  the 
politicians  intervened  again,  and  obtained 
liberty  to  go  home  for  the  men  for  whom 
they  had  first  obtained  stations  at  the  front. 
Some  volunteer  regiments  were  mustered 
out  because  their  friends  at  home,  who 
have  votes,  did  not  want  their  “ boys  ” to 
go  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  Philippines, or 
even  to  Hawaii.  One  regiment,  at  least 
so  it  is  reported,  refused  to  go,  and  it  also 
was  mustered  out.  The  demoralizing  ef- 
fect of  politics  was  witnessed  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  strife.  Popular  honors  went  to 
undisciplined  volunteers,  and  the  regu- 
lars who  had  earned  the  laurels  of  the 
campaign  were  well  nigh  forgotten. 

The  country  does  not  appreciate  the 
military  evils  of  the  Santiago  campaign, 
because  the  war  did  not  last  long  enough 
to  teach  its  lesson  thoroughly.  Such 
evils  as  there  were,  however,  were  due  to 
the  influence  of  politicians  over  the  army, 
and  to  the  actual  command  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government.  Even  in  the  throes  of 
war  Congress  held  on  to  its  evil  suprem- 
acy. In  authorizing  a volunteer  army, 
it  provided  that  the  President  shall  never 
call  it  out  until  Congress  has  been  assem- 
bled and  has  given  him  authority.  Will 
not  this  seem  a curiously  absurd  provision 
after  we  have  become  a “world  power,” 
with  our  foreign  relations  at  the  mercy  of 
the  politicians,  whom  the  President  will 
appoint  as  colonial  officials  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  very  legislators  w ho  will 
act  on  his  nominations,  his  treaties,  his  do- 
mestic policy,  and  who  will  grant  him  his 
supplies?  The  truth  on  this  point  is 
probably  that  Congress  will  never  believe 
in  the  need  of  preparing  for  sudden 
emergencies  until  its  perverse  blindness 
brings  upon  the  country  some  terrible  dis- 
aster; and  perhaps  not  even  then,  until 
it  be  aroused  to  the  fact  that  it  can  never 
become  an  efficient  administrative  body. 

Congress  has  always  compelled  the 
President  to  exercise  his  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief  under  its  direction.  It 
has  regulated  the  system  of  promotions 
so  that  no  officer  in  the  army  can  be  re- 
warded at  all  for  meritorious  services  ex- 
cept by  a temporary  honor,  while  no  offi- 
cer of  the  navy  can  be  rewarded  except 
at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-officers.  It 
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governs  the  most  minute  details  of  mili- 
tary organization.  For  years,  for  exam- 
ple, it  lias  refused  to  authorize  the  three- 
battalion  organization  for  the  infantry 
which  modern  weapons  make  absolutely 
necessary,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  military 
men.  It  determines  the  character  of  the 
ships  that  shall  be  built  for  the  navy,  the 
kind  of  weapons  that  shall  be  mounted 
in  our  forts,  and,  in  general,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  troops  in  their  trade.  In  a 
word,  politicians  and  not  soldiers  deter- 
mine the  character  and  condition  and 
the  methods  of  the  military  force,  and 
necessarily  their  management  of  the 
army  is  marked  by  ignorance  and  worse. 
The  result  was  bad  at  Santiago.  It  will 
be  infinitely  more  disastrous  should  we 
unhappily  get  into  war  with  one  or  more 
of  the  great  powers  which  are  seeking 
control  in  the  Pacific. 

The  British  monarchy  is  restrained  and 
directed,  it  is  true,  by  the  law-making 
power,  but  it  is  not  hampered  by  it — at 
least  it  is  not  hampered  as  is  our  own 
executive  by  Congress.  It  cannot  exer- 
cise a will  independent  of  and  above  the 
law,  but  it  is  not  forced  to  accept  its  im- 
portant administrative  officers  at  the  dic- 
tation of  either  House  of  the  legislative 
branch,  as  our  President  is  often  com- 
pelled to  do  by  the  Senate,  and  it  pos- 
sesses in  a large  measure  the  discretion 
which  is  essential  to  sound  administra- 
tion. Undoubtedly  the  finest  administra- 
tive body  in  the  world  is  the  civil  service 
of  Great  Britain  — trained,  permanent, 
resting  on  merit  alone,  its  members  bound 
to  no  duty  but  to  that  of  administering 
the  laws  faithfully  and  impartially,  and 
protected  from  punishment  or  degrada- 
tion for  their  political  opinions,  or  for 
compelling  “great  men  ” as  well  as  little 
men  to  obey.  We  also  have  begun  to 
build  up  a trained  and  permanent  civil 
service,  but  for  inferior  officers  only,  and 
we  will  not  have  such  an  efficient  ex- 
ecutive as  Hamilton  hoped  for  and  ex- 
pected from  the  Constitution  until  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  must  be  checked  ; that 
our  fathers  went  too  far  in  their  crusade 
against  the  executive  power;  that,  how- 
ever excusable  may  have  been  their 
fear  of  kings  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  are  strong  reasons  now  why  the 
constitutional  consequences  of  that  fear 
should  be  modified,  and  why  there  should 


be  a readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government.  The  fact  that  the  revolt 
against  executive  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century  went  too  far  for  the  comfort  of 
the  nineteenth  in  this  country  is  not  yet 
generally  or  even  widely  recognized,  but 
that  there  is  now  a revolt  against  undue 
legislative  power  is  evident  from  the 
growing  length  and  complexity  of  the 
State  constitutions,  and  in  the  efforts  of 
the  people,  expressed  in  their  own  funda- 
mental laws,  to  limit  and  restrain  the 
power  of  their  legislatures. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  the  executive 
incapacity  or  invalidity  of  a democracy 
are  to  be  obtained  from  a study  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  W e have  al  ways  possessed 
a “ militia  diplomacy,1’  although  it  is  the 
tendency  to  underrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  individuals,  from  the  President  down, 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  negotiations,  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  and  of 
divided  power  for  our  failures.  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  has  not  only  not  been 
signally  inefficient,  it  has  often  been  re- 
markably successful,  and  we  have  made 
contributions  to  international  law  of 
no  mean  importance.  Especially  have 
we  shown,  by  the  number  of  settle- 
ments of  international  difficulties  which 
we  have  effected  through  arbitration, 
that  the  lack  of  such  an  executive  as 
is  incompatible  with  any  conception  of 
democratic  government,  with  physical 
power  ready  to  his  will,  is  not  a vice  in 
a government.  American  diplomacy, 
however,  has  often  seen  its  triumphs  ruin- 
ed by  the  intervention  of  Congress.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  an  American,  who  has 
had  much  more  training  in  the  diplomatic 
service  than  has  usually  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  our  citizens,  said  that  he  never  expect- 
ed to  see  another  important  treaty  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  The  passion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  for  interference  with 
treaties,  for  amending  them,  for  consult- 
ing the  whim  as  well  as  the  settled  opin- 
ions of  their  constituencies,  for  permitting 
personal  and  party  considerations  to  gov- 
ern their  votes,  had  then  become  intense. 
Every  lawyer  in  the  Senate  wished  to  in- 
sert his  small  word  into  a treaty,  especial- 
ly if  the  agreement  was  likely  to  become 
a mile-stone  in  the  progress  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  Moreover,  there  was 
the  growing  self-assertiveness  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  generally,  its  insistence  upon  abusing 
the  powers  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  Constitution.  Conditions  had 
changed.  The  limitations  which  had 
been  set  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  usurpations  and  tyrannies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive-usurpations and  tyrannies  which 
were  the  bogeys  of  the  eighteenth-century 
democrats — were  now  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  the  President  of  his  legit- 
imate power  in  the  government.  Since 
the  time  when  the  American  diplomat 
thus  prophesied,  many  treaties  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  treaties  with  China  touch- 
ing immigration,  which  were  the  conse- 
quences of  political  exactions  and  sup- 
posed party  necessities,  no  treaty  of  striking 
importance  has  been  ratified;  while  the 
proposed  treaty  of  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  was  practically  defeated,  as  was 
the  proposed  treaty  of  1885  with  Spain, 
regulating  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies— a convention  which  might 
possibly  have  prevented  war.  Our  ex- 
perience teaches  us  at  least  that  if  we  are 
to  mingle  more  intimately  and  aggres- 
sively in  international  affairs  than  we 
have  hitherto  done,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  discover  that  we  cannot 
meet  Europe  on  equal  diplomatic  terms 
until  our  organization  of  government  is 
greatly  modified,  and  until  we  deprive 
Congress  of  its  control  of  delicate  interna- 
tional relations,  of  questions  involving 
peace  and  war,  and  requiring  secrecy  and 
despatch  for  their  advantageous  solution. 

A democracy  is  possessed  by  the  passion 
for  legislation.  It  naturally  seeks  to  ac- 
complish objects  that  have  always  been 
the  aim  of  government,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  all,  while  some 
can  only  be  well  doue  by  the  agency  of  a 
strong  and  single-minded  executive.  A 
Russian  despot,  or  a small  and  compact 
oligarchy  like  that  of  Venice,  or  a consti- 
tutional British  Premier,  with  an  organ- 
ized civil  service  inheriting  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  a time  when  the  mon- 
arch was  the  real  executive,  can  accom- 
plish effectively  and  economically  what 
the  government  of  the  people  cannot  ac- 
complish at  all,  or  only  at  an  enormous 
sacrifice.  The  carrying  on  of  war  is  to 
a democracy  one  of  the  most  if  not  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  of  all  gov- 
ernmental functions,  and  next  to  war 
comes  the  task  of  maintaining  delicate 


and  intricate  international  relations.  If 
this  task  is  to  be  conducted  in  a manner 
that  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
state,  there  must  be  as  little  friction  as 
possible  with  other  states,  there  must  be 
always  ready,  and  often  quick,  decision, 
and  there  ought  to  be  continuity  of  for- 
eign policy.  All  of  these  essential,  or  at 
least  desirable,  elements  are  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  As  a rule,  the 
American  people  conduct  their  foreign 
affairs  by  mass-meeting.  Congress  insists 
on  directing  them,  and  its  course,  and 
sometimes  its  language  and  its  manners, 
in  dealing  with  a foreign  country,  are  in 
accordance  with  what  its  demagogues  re- 
gard as  public  opinion  or  public  prejudice. 
I do  not  speak  of  this  inherent  weakness 
of  a democracy  in  war  and  in  diplomacy 
merely  by  way  of  criticism,  but  as  a fact 
of  the  first  importance,  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously into  account,  for  if  we  are  to  enter 
the  field  asa  “ world  power,”  our  system 
as  well  as  our  policy  must  be  changed ; 
we  must  then  have  a consistent  and  con- 
tinuous foreign  policy,  instead  of  one  that 
is  vacillating,  changeable,  and  regardless 
of  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  other  na- 
tions. We  must  be  able  to  negotiate  in 
secret,  and  to  determine  and  conclude 
treaties  before  the  public  is  aware  of  their 
terms.  We  must  also  be  polite  to  foreign 
powers.  If  we  are  to  have  frontiers  in 
every  ocean  of  the  world,  which  would 
mean  probable  complications  and  possible 
wars,  the  body  that  stands  for  us  ought 
not  to  be  so  many  purposed  or  so  respon- 
sive to  theshiftings  of  popular  whims  and 
prejudices  that  it  will  almost  inevitably 
increase  tension,  or  add  to  chances  of  dis- 
agreement, or  repel  favors  and  alliances 
by  frankly  expressing  its  contemptuous 
opinion  of  a possible  antagonist.  More- 
over, we  must  then  construct  a strong 
colonial  administrative  force.  We  cau- 
not  select  colonial  Governors  from  the 
ranks  from  which  we  appoint  Indian 
agents.  We  ought  to  seek  for  higher 
character  than  our  Presidents  have  been 
content  with  in  selecting  Governors  of 
Territories.  We  cannot  turn  over  coloni- 
al post-offices  to  the  mercies  of  star- route 
contractors.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  to 
Congress  the  direction  of  every  detail  of 
administration.  We  cannot,  in  a word, 
give  to  chance  predatory  politicians  the 
government  of  distant  peoples.  At  least, 
if  we  do  all  these  things,  we  shall  be  the 
most  monumental  failure  in  colonial  en- 
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terprise  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Above  all,  we  must  maintain  a great 
army  and  navy  in  a constant  state  of 
efficiency  — that  is,  under  the  absolute 
command  of  trained  men  who,  with  their 
forces,  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  politi- 
cian. Of  course  all  this  will  be  enor- 
mously expensive,  and  perhaps  oppressive, 
but  it  will  all  be  necessary  for  our  domes- 
tic happiness  and  peace,  if  we  are  to  ex- 
tend our  rule  over  alien  peoples  in  dan- 
gerous localities. 

The  American  executive  is  well  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth : 

When  the  law  gives  to  the  magistrate  a 
wide  decision,  he  is  powerful,  because  the  law 
clothes  his  will  with  all  the  power  of  the 
state.  Oil  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  goes  iuto 
very  minute  details,  directing  the  official  to  do 
this  and  not  to  do  that,  it  narrows  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executive  magistrate.  His  per- 
sonal will  and  choice  are  gone.  He  can  no 
longer  he  thought  of  as  a co-ordinate  power 
m the  state.  He  becomes  a mere  servant,  or 
hand,  to  carry  out  the  biddiug  of  the  legislative 
brain,  or,  we  may  even  say,  a tool  in  the  legis- 
lative hand. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
this  republic,  because  of  their  experience 
with  the  headless  Confederation,  to  es- 
tablish an  executive  power,  but  they  so 
limited  it  that  it  has  really  become  what 
Mr.  Bryce  describes  as  the  “mere  ser- 
vant ” or  the  “tool  ” of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  The  framers 
believed  with  Thomas  Hooker,  that  “ they 
who  have  the  power  to  appoint  officers 
and  magistrates  have  also  the  right  to  set 
the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power 
and  place  unto  which  they  call  them.” 
But  they  went  too  far  in  their  effort  to 
restrain  the  executive,  or  rather  in  their 
effort  to  retain  power  through  the  legis- 
lative branch — the  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment which  most  directly  speaks  the  will 
of  the  people,  the  masters. 

The  interference  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  with  the  ex- 
ecutive makes  the  executive  weak  and 
uncertain.  If  any  one  wishes  to  discov- 
er the  extent  of  legislative  interference, 
be  has  only  to  consult  a general  appro- 
priation act.  There  he  will  find  that  the 
national  executive  has  really  hardly  any 
discretion.  Congress  directs  every  act, 
from  the  most  important  to  the  most  triv- 
ial. Besides  the  larger  limitations  upon 
its  power,  Congress  decides  for  it  the 


character  and  extent  of  every  river  or 
harbor  improvement,  often  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  expert  engineers. 
It  directs  the  location  and  character  of 
every  light  house,  buoy,  and  spindle,  ev- 
ery post-route,  and  every  letter-delivery. 
It  does  not  even  permit  the  executive  to 
employ  a clerk  or  a telephone-operator 
without  its  consent,  or  to  buy  or  to  repair 
a wagon  used  in  the  service  of  a depart- 
ment. It  rents  a wagon -shed  for  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  buys  and  re- 
pairs harness.  It  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  any  one,  even  for  an  emergency, 
except  at  rates  fixed  by  law.  It  even  de- 
termines the  number  of  postage -stamps 
that  may  be  used  in  each  department 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
busy  concerning  these  trifles  that  it 
usually  has  no  time  for  the  consideration 
of  larger  subjects.  The  fact  that  they 
are  trifles  may  suggest  that  they  are  not 
worth  mentioning;  but  they  are  symp- 
tomatic. The  Congress  that  limits  and 
hampers  the  executive  in  small  matters, 
also,  it  must  be  recollected,  takes  away 
from  it  the  real  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  defeats  its  attempts  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  dictates  its 
appointees  for  important  offices,  and  re- 
fuses to  leave  to  experts  the  establish- 
ment of  our  monetary  system.  One  re- 
sult of  legislative  control  of  the  details 
of  administration  is  that  hardly  one  of 
the  executive  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment is  thoroughly  well  administered. 
From  the  office  of  the  member  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  smallest  post-office  or  con- 
stable we  have,  as  a rule,  inefficient  ser- 
vice, and  often  corruption.  We  have 
what  we  might  expect  from  men,  many 
of  whom  are  uncertain  as  to  the  length 
of  their  service,  directed  as  to  their  duties 
by  rules  made  by  a large  and  often  in- 
different body  of  politicians  at  Washing- 
ton. That  the  legislative  branch  is  the 
chief  power  in  the  country  is  not,  it  is 
true,  an  evil.  Our  democratic  experi- 
ment implies  such  rule,  and  the  rule  of 
a thoroughly  independent  and  strong  ex- 
ecutive would  be  inconsistent  with  it.  A 
rule  like  that  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
for  example,  would  not  be  tolerated  here. 
The  will  that  dominates  in  essentials 
must  continue  to  be  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple expressed  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  legislative  branch  has 
gone  too  far  in  one  direction  in  its  en- 
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croachments  on  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, and,  in  the  other,  in  its  emasculation 
of  the  executive;  but  while  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  think  of  surrendering 
the  blessings  of  self-government  and  the 
virtues  of  representative  government,  on 
account  either  of  evils  which  may  be 
cured  or  apparent  evils  which  are  inher- 
ent in  democracy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  time  to  reconsider  the  relations  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments, 
with  a view  to  restraining  the  former  and 
strengthening  the  latter,  for  with  our 
present  organization  the  executive  power 
of  the  government  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  new  international  con- 
cerns or  with  the  duty  of  governing 
colonies,  for  it  is  not  even  adequate  to 
present  demands,  largely  because  it  is 
not  permitted  to  exercise  any  will  or 
discretion  of  its  own.  In  order  that  our 
democratic  government  may  efficiently 
perform  the  services  and  the  duties  prom- 
ised and  commanded  by  the  laws,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  free  the  executive,  and  to 
make  the  administrative  power  more  ef- 
fective. This  is  essential  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a power  capable  of  good  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  pop- 
ular source  of  power.  Such  an  executive 
as  a king  or  a kaiser  or  a Diaz  would,  it 
is  true,  put  an  end  to  our  political  experi- 
ment. We  do  not  need  such  a power 
for  efficiency,  but  we  do  need  executive 
and  administrative  officers  who  can  be 
trusted  to  put  into  operation  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  legislative  body  in  the  wisest 
and  most  effective  manner.  Having  such 
an  executive  and  such  an  administrative 
force,  the  legislature  should  cease  to  bind 
their  will  and  discretion  by  vexatious  de- 
tails of  the  kind  which  I have  specified. 
The  law  should  state  the  end  to  be  ac- 
complished and  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  expended  for  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired object,  and  then  the  executive  and 
administrative  officers  should  be  left  free 
to  carry  out  the  legislative  will.  Such  a 
change  of  organization  would  give  to  the 
country  an  executive  equal  to  the  task  of 
properly  and  efficiently  administering  the 
existing  system  and  existing  laws.  At 
present  we  have  not  even  such  an  ex- 
ecutive, while  if  we  are  to  go  further 
afield  to  take  on  new  functions  hitherto 
foreign  to  us,  and  contrary  to  our  early 
policy,  without  at  the  same  time  making 
such  changes  in  our  organization  and 
adding  such  powers  to  our  executive  as 


to  work  a revolution,  our  attempt  at 
expansion  will  very  likely  bring  to  us 
disaster  and  humiliation,  failure  and 
shame,  that  may  in  turn  lead  to  a revolt 
against  the  very  form  of  government 
which  we  have  so  laboriously  established, 
a revolt  which  will  in  a moment  turn 
back  the  clock  of  progress  a century;  for 
revolt  follows,  as  we  saw  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  when  the  people  are  discon- 
tented with  the  power  which  decides 
how  much  taxes  they  shall  pay,  and  for 
what  the  revenues  shall  be  employed — 
with  the  power,  in  other  words,  which  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  their  government. 
A century  ago  that  power  was  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  to  day  it  is  the  legis- 
lative power.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
we  think,  that  on  the  whole,  and  notwith- 
standing present  excesses  and  socialistic 
tendencies,  the  rule  of  the  legislative 
power  is  best  for  the  individual,  because 
it  leaves  him  the  largest  liberty  consistent 
with  any  government  at  all.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  tempered  and  restrained 
for  the  attainment  of  still  better  govern- 
ment under  our  present  system,  while  if 
we  are  to  enter  the  field  where  the  ex- 
ecutive alone  can  succeed,  the  weaknesses 
which  Congress  displays  in  the  smaller 
executive  tasks  which  it  has.  under  taken 
point  clearly  enough  to  disastrous  failure 
in  larger  and  more  exacting  tasks.  If  it 
cannot  properly  command  an  army  of 
25,000  men;  if  it  has  demonstrated  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  should  be  taken 
away  from  it  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
once  feared  and  suspected  executive  turns 
out  to  be  more  conservative  and  possessed 
of  a graver  sense  of  responsibility  than 
the  representatives  of  the  people  have 
manifested;  if  it  cannot  assent  to  any 
treaty  of  importance  because  of  divided 
councils;  if  it  must  intrude  its  many  and 
awkward  fingers  into  the  small  details  of 
daily  administrative  duties— it  follows  in- 
evitably that  its  undertaking  to  play  a 
part  the  success  of  which  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  a single  head  and  a single  con- 
science must  be  an  abject  failure.  Now 
the  abject  failure  of  a government  invites 
overthrow,  and  therefore  to  contemplate 
colonial  expansion  under  our  present 
system,  or  without  a material  and  revo- 
lutionary strengthening  of  the  execu- 
tive, is  to  invite  such  a revolt  against 
legislative  power  as  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury democrats  raised  against  executive 
power. 
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BY  MARY  3 

ON  Monday  morning  Love  Lord  sat 
on  the  side-door  step,  stitching  some 
fine  linen  shirt  bands  for  her  father.  It 
was  a day  in  early  May,  moving  from 
dawn  to  dark  with  a rush  of  strong  fresh 
winds,  made  almost  as  palpable  as  wings , 
by  the  apple  and  cherry  blossoms  which 
they  loosened  and  bore  away  from  the 
trees.  There  was  a fine  apple-orchard  in 
full  bloom  in  the  rear  of  Parson  Reuben 
Lord’s  gray  shingled  house,  three  large 
white -plumed  cherry-trees  stood  in  the 
^ide  yard,  but  Love  would  never  taste  the 
apples  and  cherries  therefrom,  unless  per- 
chance some  scanty  measure  of  poor  fruit 
could  not  be  readily  sold.  All  of  Parson 
Lord’s  alabaster  boxes  of  life  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. Love  had  never  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  it;  she  had  never  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  any  of  the  orderings  of  her 
life.  She  regarded  them  as  indirectly  or- 
dained by  Providence  through  her  father, 
and  not  to  be  cavilled  at,  except  possibly 
in  one  instance.  Love  at  twelve  years  of 
age  had  had  many  lacks  of  life,  but  only 
one  active  sorrow,  and  that  sense  of  loss 
and  deprivation  after  the  delight  of  pos- 
session which  induces  rebellion. 

Love  had  lost  her  mother  when  she 
was  scarce  more  than  a baby ; she  had  been 
brought  up  by  a rigorous  widow,  a dis- 
tant relative  of  her  father’s,  who  had  train- 
ed her  according  to  all  letters  of  law  and 
faith.  So  inexorable  had  been  her  method, 
so  thoroughly  had  Love  been  taught  to 
perforin  her  duties,  that  there  had  seemed 
to  be  danger  of  their  losing  the  distinc- 
tion of  hand  and  individual  work.  Little 
Love  had  lived  as  under  the  self- regula- 
ting motive  power  of  an  automaton,  her 
native  inclinations,  whether  toward  grace 
or  perversity,  being  wholly  amenable  to 
her  instructress,  as  to  a spiritual  sun  and 
wind.  Cousin  Daphne  Weatlierhead,  as 
the  widow  was  called,  was  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  she  was  brought  in  close 
contact  through  her  childhood.  Of  her 
father  she  saw  very  little  except  at  meals, 
at  family  prayers,  and  on  Sabbath  days, 
when  she  saX  for  hours,  with  her  solemn 
innocent  eyes  intent  upon  him,  as  he  pro- 
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claimed  the  truths  of  the  Word  and  the 
terrors  of  the  law  from  his  beetling  pul- 
pit. 

Parson  Reuben  Lord  was  so  closely 
welded  to  his  faith  and  his  devotion  that 
ihe  seemed  to  gain  therefrom  a strange 
/stiffness,  almost  ossification,  of  spirit.  Peo- 
ple, while  holding  him  in  utmost  respect 
for  his  stern  consistency  of  life,  yet  re- 
garded him  with  awe  which  had  in  it 
something  of  terror.  His  fervent  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  missions  seemed  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  His  two  brothers  were 
still  laboring  in  foreign  fields.  It  had  been 
the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  that  delicate 
health  in  his  youth  had  kept  him  at  home 
in  narrower  and  more  peaceful  tillage.  It 
had  also  been  a sore  trial  to  him  that  his 
first-born  child  had  not  been  a son,  whom 
he  could  devote,  with  more  certainty  of  the 
acceptability  of  the  sacrifice,  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  heathen  lands.  There  was, 
however,  a belief  in  the  village  that  he 
had  so  devoted  his  first-born  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  When  the  child  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  after  a most  wonder- 
ful life  and  precocious  maturity  of  reli- 
gious experience,  afterward  celebrated  in 
a memoir  which  became  a village  clas- 
sic, people  were  strengthened  in  this  be- 
lief. It  was  also  reported,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Aunt  Betsey  Ware,  who  had  officiated 
at  both  births,  that  the  parson  made  a 
similar  dedication  to  the  Lord  of  his  sec- 
ond daughter,  Love,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
postulations of  his  poor  wife  Mehitable, 
whose  maternal  affection  overcame  her 
religious  ardor. 

It  was  even  said  that  Mehitable  Lord 
had  faded  away  and  died  because  of  her 
preying  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  first- 
born, and  the  fear  lest  the  second,  who 
was  delicate,  and  had  that  sensitiveness 
of  disposition  which  is  sometimes  thought 
prophetic  of  early  death,  should  follow 
her.  However  that  may  have  been, 
Mehitable  Lord  died  when  Love  was  too 
young  to  have  anything  but  that  vague 
sense  of  loss  of  love  in  the  abstract  which, 
while  it  changes  the  whole  savor  of  life, 
does  not  rend  it  with  bitterness.  Love 
had  no  little  mates  during  her  childhood. 
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Cousin  Daphne  Weatherhead,  seeming- 
ly with  the  best  of  motives,  kept  her  aloof 
from  them.  “You  are  the  minister’s 
daughter,  and  should  endeavor  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  your  sainted  sister,” 
Cousin  Daphne  would  remark  if  the  little 
maid  seemed  to  cast  a wistful  eye  toward 
the  frolics  of  the  young  of  her  kind. 
Poor  little  Love  used,  for  she  learned  to 
read  at  an  early  age,  to  strive  to  console 
and  amuse  herself  with  the  perusal  of  the 
memoir  of  her  sainted  sister.  Sitting  in 
her  little  chair,  with  the  book  on  her 
small  aproned  knees,  she  bent  her  child- 
ish brows  over  its  pious  pages,  and  pon- 
dered gravely  its  every  word. 

Love’s  childhood,  which  might  well 
have  been  considered  somewhat  dull  and 
joyless,  though  so  straightly  ordered  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace,  held, 
however,  but  one  grief.  When  she  was  six 
years  old  she  had  had  a doll  presented  to 
her  by  a loving  old  dame  who  had  brought 
up  a family  of  fourteen  children.  The 
doll  had  belonged  to  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, and  was  a homely,  rustic  specimen  of 
her  race;  but  Love  took  it  to  her  heart 
with  a great  content  and  the  most  credu- 
lous admiration.  She  was  guilty  of  the 
one  act  of  deception  and  the  one  lie  of 
her  childhood  for  the  protection  of  this 
poor  doll  which  had  come  to  her  for  mo- 
therhood. She  hid  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
session from  Cousin  Daphne,  and  then 
she  told  a falsehood  when  questioned. 

The  pleased  old  grandmother  who  had 
given  it  to  her  told  of  it  here  and  there 
with  innocent  garrulity,  not  dreaming  it 
would  do  harm.  But  when  Cousin  Daphne 
heard  the  news,  home  she  came,  and  poor 
little  Love  underwent  a miniature  in- 
quisition, and  remained  firm  under  her 
rack  and  thumb  screw.  “ No,  Grandma 
Streeter  didn’t  ever  give  me  any  doll,” 
declared  she,  with  blue  eyes  looking 
straight  into  Cousin  Daphne's,  yet  with  a 
recoil  glance  of  horror  at  her  own  wicked- 
ness. The  word  of  this  small  sister  of  a 
departed  saint  was  pitted  against  that  of 
an  ancient  mother  in  Israel,  but  Cousin 
Daphne  made  diligent  search,  and  discov- 
ered the  doll  hidden  away  under  Love’s 
feather  bed.  When  she  held  it  before 
Love,  and  the  child  saw  the  beloved  sym- 
bolic baby,  never  of  any  beauty  whatever, 
and  now  battered  and  marred  by  the 
caresses  and  corrections  of  many  mothers, 
until  only  a little  girl  in  whom  the  first 
strength  of  maternal  imagination  can  en- 


compass miracles  could  hold  her  of  any 
account  whatever,  she  expressed  no  shame 
or  contrition;  she  only  stretched  out  her 
arms  with  a cry  of  love  and  agony: 
“Give  her  to  me!  oh,  give  her  to  me! 
Don’t  take  her  away,  Cousin  Daphne !” 

That  confirmed  matters.  Love  did  not 
see  the  doll  again  for  years ; and  she  knelt, 
in  company  with  her  father  and  Cousin 
Daphne,  until,  out  of  docility  and  terror, 
her  soul  was  melted  within  her  with  contri- 
tion for  her  heinous  sin.  Poor  little  Love 
seemed  to  almost  see  the  lapping  of  the 
infernal  fires  around  her,  and  she  could 
not  even  hold  the  doll  in  her  arms  for 
comfort.  She  used  often  to  wonder  where 
it  was,  what  Cousin  Daphne  had  done 
with  it ; but  she  would  no  more  have 
asked  her  than  she  would  have  taken  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.  And  as  for 
asking  her  father,  she  would  never  for- 
get till  her  dying  day  his  countenance 
of  stern  wretchedness  and  condemnation 
when  Cousin  Daphne  had  told  him  of  her 
wickedness,  and  the  almost  despairing 
fervor  of  his  prayer.  She  would  as  soon 
have  asked  for  a little  graven  image. 

Love  was  twelve  years  old  when  Cou- 
sin Daphne  was  found  one  afternoon 
sitting  stiffly  in  her  chair,  with  her  knit- 
ting-work in  her  motionless  hands.  She 
did  not  come  to  prayers,  and  when  Love 
went  to  call  her,  Cousin  Daphne’s  face 
looked  at  her  unseeingly  out  of  the 
gathering  dusk.  After  Cousin  Daphne’s 
death  she  lived  alone  with  her  father,  it 
being  held  that  with  her  fine  training  she 
was  able  to  keep  his  house  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Love  knelt  with  her  father  an 
hour  every  morning  and  evening,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
prayers.  She  prepared  his  frugal  meals, 
and  sat  timidly  and  respectfully  opposite 
him  at  table.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  re- 
mained alone  in  his  study,  walled  in,  as  it 
were,  with  the  thoughts  of  dead  divines 
and  fathers  of  the  Church  in  mummy- 
cases  of  old  calf-skin,  and  was  in  sore 
labor  over  his  many-headed  sermons. 

Love  kept  his  house,  as  she  had  been 
taught,  as  if  it  were  her  own  soul;  she 
cleaned  it  as  she  would  have  cleaned  her 
heart  of  sin ; she  made  all  the  poor  fur- 
nishings shine  as  if  they  had  been  the 
trappings  of  the  Temple,  and  acquitted 
herself  like  a housewife  of  twice  her  age, 
to  the  approbation  of  all  the  village  ma- 
trons. This  morning,  although  it  was 
still  early,  the  house  was  neatly  set  in 
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order  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  there 
were  two  hours  for  the  fine  stitching  be- 
fore dinner.  She  sat  there,  hearing  the 
soft  rush  of  the  spring  wind  and  breath- 
ing in  the  flurrying  sweetness  of  the 
cherry  blossoms,  but  with  no  conscious- 
ness thereof.  She  set  the  beautiful 
stitches,  like  a little  row  of  pearls,  with 
the  precision  of  a machine,  her  fingers 
working  with  no  aid  from  her  mind, 
which  was  intent  upon  a dream  she  had 
the  night  before  about  her  lost  doll. 

As  Love  sat  there  the  dream  was  to  her 
what  the  perfume  was  to  the  cherry  blos- 
som, and  would  have  been  as  evident  to  a 
sense  made  for  its  perception.  Love  had 
dreamed,  the  night  before,  that  she  was  up 
in  the  garret  of  her  father’s  house,  when 
she  heard  a little  wail,  like  that  of  a 
young  baby.  She  started  and  looked 
around,  and  it  came  again,  seemingly 
from  the  vicinity  of  an  old  hair  trunk 
which  her  father  had  carried  to  college  in 
his  youth.  An  experience  which  she  had 
had  at  church  that  day  had  possibly,  by 
some  obscure  system  of  suggestion,  in- 
duced the  dream.  That  Sunday  Love  had 
seen  for  the  first  time  the  squire's  new 
wife.  The  squire  had  lately  married  for 
the  second  time,  a woman  from  the  city, 
elderly,  but  very  beautiful  and  stately. 
She  had  brought  her  orphan  grandson  to 
live  with  her.  This  grandson,  Richard 
Pierce,  was  a boy  of  fourteen,  large  for 
his  age  and  forward  of  understanding. 
He  was  nearly  fitted  to  enter  Harvard 
College.  That  Sunday,  young  Richard, 
sitting  in  the  squire's  pew,  looked  across 
at  Love,  sitting  all  alone  in  the  parson’s 
pew.  Love  was  slim  and  tall,  but  with  a 
pretty  round  ness  under  her  little  drab 
spencer  cape,  with  apple  curves  of  pink 
cheeks  under  her  scooping  bonnet,  tied 
under  her  sweet  chin  with  a sober  colored 
ribbon  like  her  cape.  Not  a bright 
tint  was  there  about  Love,  except  in  her 
face  and  hair.  Young  Master  Richard 
looked  at  her  witji  the  half* indifferent, 
half  earnest  gaze  of  an  intellectual  boy 
whose  mind  is  devoted  to  matters  in  his 
estimation  more  important  than  the  faces 
of  girls,  and  yet  has  at  times,  in  his  own 
despite,  his  heart  stirred  faintly  with  the 
instincts  and  imaginations  of  his  kind. 
At  last  Love,  compelled  perhaps  by  his 
gaze,  looked  at  him.  though  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a fiery  appeal  from  the  pulpit. 
She  gazed  at  the  boy  with  ail  utter  calm- 
ness and  unconsciousness  of  scrutiny,  as 
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if  lie  were  something  inanimate.  In- 
deed, to  this  young  Love,  with  her  perfect 
innocence  of  ignorance  and  the  long 
training  of  her  mind  on  spiritual  lines,  a 
boy  did  not  mean  as  much  as  a girl,  nor 
much  more  than  a rose  bush  or  an  apple- 
tree.  Richard,  as  if  something  in  himself, 
of  which  he  had  not  known,  was  discover- 
ed by  her  gaze,  looked  away  with  a great 
blush,  and  then  Love  turned  her  eyes 
from  him  towards  his  grandmother. 
They  were  suddenly  alert,  full  of  the 
most  timid  yet  ardent  admiration.  The 
one  love  with  which  the  child  bad  any 
acquaintance,  and  for  which  she  had  as 
yet  any  yearning,  was  in  the  face  of  that 
elderly  dame.  It  shone  plain  to  her  sight 
when  she  glanced  at  the  grandson  by  her 
side,  and  it  beamed  forth,  like  a light  in 
the  windows  of  a home,  when  she  saw 
little  Love  gazing  at  her  in  such  timidly 
beseeching  and  admiring  wise.  Love  cast 
down  her  eyes  before  the  sweet  mother- 
look  of  the  squire’s  lady,  her  heart,  leapt, 
her  mouth  quivered  as  if  she  would  weep. 
She  thought  that  never,  never  since  her 
own  mother,  whose  caresses  she  remem- 
bered better  than  her  face,  had  there  been 
any  one  as  beautiful  as  this  woman. 
That  morning  Love  heard  no  more  of  her 
father’s  discourse.  She  was  conscious 
of  nothing  except  that  mother-presence, 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
church.  The  inexorable  fatherhood  of 
God,  as  set  forth  in  the  parson’s  sermon, 
was  not  as  evident  to  the  hungry  little 
heart  in  His  sanctuary  as  the  mother- 
hood of  the  squire’s  lady.  She  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  at  intervals,  with  softly 
furtive  eyes  of  adoration,  as  if  the  lady 
were  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  she  a lit- 
tle papist;  and  when  she  sometimes  re- 
ceived a tenderly  benignant  glance  in  re- 
turn, she  scarcely  knew  where  her  body 
was,  such  was  the  elation  of  her  spirit. 
When,  after  meeting,  she  was  going  down 
the  aisle,  and  came  abreast  of  the  wonder- 
ful lady,  and  the  soft  sweep  of  her  velvet 
cloak  brushed  her  face  like  a wing,  she 
could  not  help  an  involuntary  nestle 
against  her  side,  as  if  she  were  a baby. 
Then  the  squire's  lady  bent  down,  her 
beautiful  old  face  framed  in  gray  curls, 
and  smiled,  and  lifted  her  hand,  and 
patted  Love  gently  on  the  smooth  curve 
of  her  cheek.  Love  could  have  gone 
down  at  her  feet.  Nobody  since  her 
mother’s  death  had  ever  caressed  her  to 
that  extent.  She  gave  a quick  look  up 
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with  a curious  mechanical  gusto,  as  if 
his  body,  through  its  long  fast,  might  be 
asserting  itself  without  the  knowledge  or 
connivance  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  no- 
tice that  his  daughter  ate  nothing,  nor 
her  disturbed  face.  After  he  had  done 
he  bowed  his  head  reverently  again,  gave 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  His  mercies  in  a 
lengthy  list,  and  returned  to  his  study. 

An  hour  afterward,  when  Love  had 
washed  and  put  away  the  supper  dishes 
and  set  the  bread  to  rising,  she  knocked 
at  the  study  door,  twice  and  thrice  before 
her  father  heard  her.  At  last  he  bade 
her  enter,  and  looked  up  absently  when 
the  door  opened,  expecting  to  see  some 
brother  or  sister  in  quest  of  spiritual  aid, 
as  was  often  the  case.  Instead,  there 
stood  his  own  daughter,  pale  and  trem- 
bling piteously,  holding  the  old  doll  in 
her  arms.  Parson  Lord  stared  at  her, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and 
stared  again.  “What  do  you  want,  my 
child?”  he  inquired. 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Love 
came  to  his  side  and  stood  there  in  an 
agony  of  contrition,  displaying  the  doll. 
u I found  her  where  Cousin  Daphne  hid 
her,”  she  said,  in  a strained,  quick  way; 
then  she  sobbed;  all  her  staid  ness  and 
propriety  of  demeanor  had  failed  her. 

The  parson  stared  at  her,  his  thin  lips 
parted,  his  high  forehead  knitted.  He 
had  entirely  forgotten  the  episode  of  the 
doll.  Poor  Love  had  to  repeat  the  whole 
story.  A light  of  understanding  came 
into  the  parson’s  eyes  as  he  listened. 
“And  you  fpund  it,  you  say,  this  after- 
noon?” he  said,  in  a curious  voice. 

“ Yes,  father,”  replied  Love.  Then  she 
cried,  with  a great  sob  of  appeal,  “Oh, 
father,  may  I keep  her  now?” 

Parson  Lord’s  face  quivered  a little  as 
he  looked  at  her,  then  settled  again  into 
its  usual  lines  of  ascetic  sternness  and 
gravity.  None  but  his  Maker  knew  if  it 
cost  him  a struggle,  but  he  refused  the 
child;  he  bade  her  carry  the  doll  back 
where  she  had  found  it.  Love  obeyed 
without  a demur.  She  took  a candle, 
went  slowly  up  the  steep  garret  stairs, 
stole  trembling  through  the  dark  flicker- 
ing stretch  of  shadows  to  the  old  surtout 
hanging  with  an  awful  semblance  of  life 
from  the  nail  in  the  rafters,  gave  the  poor 
doll  one  last  fervent  caress,  and  thrust  it 
back  in  the  sleeve,  pinning  it  therein  as 
before.  That  night  Reuben  Lord  knelt 
long  with  his  daughter  in  earnest  prayer; 
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her  old  sins  of  disobedience  and  deception 
were  rekindled  to  their  full  enormity, 
until  they  shone  before  her  as  in  char- 
acters of  fire.  That  night  Love  slept 
little,  being  kept  awake  by  the  war  be- 
tween her  innocent  members  and  her 
fierce  New  England  conscience.  Many 
a time,  as  she  lay  there,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  must  arise,  steal  up  stairs,  rescue 
the  doll  from  the  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness, and  hold  it  through  the  rest  of  the 
night  close  in  her  arms. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and 
Love,  sitting  alone  in  the  parson’s  pew, 
was  much  paler  and  soberer  of  counte- 
nance than  usual.  Once  in  a while, 
though  she  strove  to  keep  her  mind  upon 
the  sermon,  her  mouth  quivered  when 
she  thought  of  the  doll.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  which  led  the  squire’s  lady  to  favor 
her  with  such  special  and  gracious  notice 
at  the  close  of  the  services.  That  beauti- 
ful and  stately  lady,  when  she  reached 
Love  lingering  at  the  door  of  the  pew, 
actually  put  caressingly  about  her  an 
arm  draped  with  silk  shimmering  with 
purples  like  the  breast  of  a dove,  and 
bade  her  a “ Good -morning,  my  dear 
child.”  Love  never  knew  whether  she 
answered  her  or  not.  She  went  home  in 
a sort  of  ecstasy,  as  of  first  love. 

The  squire’s  lady  was  in  reality  her 
first  love.  However  fond  she  might  be 
again  of  others,  the  affection  would  go 
forth  in  a worn  channel.  The  girl  heard 
that  tender  voice  multiplying  into  infinite 
cadences  of  love  and  comfort  in  all  the 
voices  of  the  spring  day.  Love’s  cheeks 
were  so  flushed  and  her  eyes  so  strange 
with  happiness  that  even  her  father  no- 
ticed it  when  she  sat  opposite  him  at  the 
dinner  table. 

His  mind  had  been  intent  upon  his 
afternoon  discourse,  when  suddenly  he 
looked  up  as  if  at  a touch  upon  the  shoul- 
der. His  daughter  sat  before  him  just 
as  usual,  dressed  in  her  little  homely  gown 
of  a dull  drab-color,  with  never  a ribbon 
bow  to  brighten  it.  Her  pretty  fair  hah 
braided  so  smoothly  and  tightly  that  th“ 
very  color  seemed  compressed,  was  cros^ 
ed  in  the  usual  flat  mat  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  brought  over  her  ears  in 
two  satinlike  folds,  with  high  lights  of 
polish  at  the  sides.  Her  father  saw  no- 
thing unusual  in  her  except  that  blue 
shining  of  eyes  which  seemed  almost 
wild,  and  that  flush  of  cheeks  which 
seemed  almost  fever,  and  an  involuntary 
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curving  of  lips  into  smiles  which  seemed 
almost  levity.  # 

First  the  parson  inquired  of  his  daugh- 
ter if  she  were  ailing,  and  then  if  she 
were  in  a state  of  mind  befitting  the  day. 
To  both  inquiries  Love  replied  dutifully, 
her  color  deepening,  to  the  former  with 
a respectful  negative,  to  the  latter  with  a 
modest  hesitancy  of  hope  that  she  might 
be,  which  was  reassuring.  However,  her 
father  continued  to  gaze  at  her  now  and 
then  in  the  same  curious  and  anxious 
way.  He  looked  not  only  at  her  face, 
but  at  her  dress  and  her  hair,  as  if  he 
saw  them  for  the  first  time.  He  contin- 
ued to  gaze  at  her  in  the  same  fashion 
later  on  when  they  walked  to  the  meet- 
ing-house for  the  afternoon  service.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  patient,  sober  young 
figure  at  his  side  with  ever-recurring  sur- 
prise. He  scanned  again  and  again  the 
homely  dun -colored  gown,  falling  in 
scanty  folds  to  the  clumsy  little  shoes, 
the  poor  bonnet  tied  with  dull  ribbon. 
Then  he  looked  from  her  to  some  gayer 
figures  moving  along  the  road  with  flut- 
ters of  bright  streamers  and  flounces. 

Love  would  haVe  been  disturbed  by 
this  unwonted  notice  of  her  father  had 
not  her  whole  mind  been  intent  upon  the 
squire’s  lady,  who  was  not  there,  indeed, 
but  whose  presence  seemed  more  vital 
to  her  than  that  of  any  who  sat  under 
the  parson’s  preaching.  Until  the  ser- 
mon began  she  watched  anxiously  for 
the  object  of  her  adoration  to  enter,  and 
when  she  became  certain  that  she  was 
not  coming,  she  felt  a pang  at  heart  the 
like  of  which  she  had  never  known  be- 
*fore.  She  could  have  wept  when  she 
saw  Master  Richard  Pierce  coming  up 
the  aisle  alone.  She  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  the  squire’s  pew;  once  when 
young  Richard’s  persistent  gaze  of  admi- 
ration forced  her  unwilling  attention,  she 
almost  scowled  at  him,  so  sad  and  impa- 
tient was  she,  and  jealous  of  her  own 
self  for  the  sake  of  the  squire’s  lady. 
However,  after  a while  she  became  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  her  disappointment, 
and  fell  to  musing  tenderly  over  past  joy, 
and  building  air-castles  for  the  future. 

Love's  face  then  took  on  such  an  ex- 
pression that  the  boy  in  the  squire’s  pew 
gazed  at  her  as  if  fascinated,  seeing  for  the 
first  time  the  dream  of  love  in  a young 
girl’s  face.  Richard  that  day  managed 
to  be  at  the  door  of  the  parson’s  pew 
when  Love  emerged;  he  cast  a keen 


though  somewhat  shamefaced  glance  at 
her,  but  she  did  not  see  him  at  all.  44 1 
don’t  think  that  girl  is  very  pretty,  come 
to  see  her  close  to,”  he  reflected,  on  his 
way  home.  He  resolved  not  to  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  her  again,  with  the 
unconfessed  masculine  assurance  of  her 
annoyance  in  that  case. 

Love  would  not  at  that  time  have 
known  whether  he  looked  or  not,  having 
eyes  for  his  grandmother  only;  and  the 
next  day  but  one  something  happened  to 
distract  her  still  farther.  Upon  that  day 
Love  had  the  first  great  and  beautiful  sur- 
prise of.  her  life.  She  had  been  alone  since 
morning,  as  she  had  been  the  day  before. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week  the 
parson  travelled  to  neighboring  towns, 
where  they  had  not  the  benefit  of  regular 
Sabbath  services  in  a church  of  his  own 
denomination,  and  gave  them  a week-day 
rendering  of  his  Lord’s-day  sermon.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  Love  grew  weary  of 
her  needle-work,  and  thought  that  she 
would  have  a change  of  task  by  way  of 
harmless  recreation.  So  thinking,  she 
went  up  to  her  chamber  to  get  a sampler 
which  she  was  working.  When  Love 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  chamber 
she  stopped  short  with  a gasp.  There  in 
her  little  chair  sat  a doll,  not  the  old  rag 
doll,  but  a new,  resplendent  creature — a 
very  ideal  of  dollhood.  No  unskilled 
hands  had  ever  fashioned  this  radiant 
thing  of  blooming  wax  and  real  flaxen 
ringlets,  of  sweetest  smiles  of  baby  candor 
and  innocence,  of  blue  eyes  intently  beam- 
ing at  the  whole  world  of  child-women 
without  a special  glance  of  favor  for  one, 
of  pink  satins  and  ribbons,  of  fine  linens 
and  laces.  Love  stood  looking,  her  eyes 
dilated,  her  breath  coming  short  and 
quick.  At  length  she  gained  courage, 
and  went  nearer  and  knelt  down  before 
the  wonderful  thing.  Her  face  was  rapt. 
It  was  long  before  she  dared  to  touch  the 
doll,  to  do  anything  but  drink  in  its  beauty 
with  her  eyes  and  embrace  it  with  her 
soul.  Finally  she  rose,  with  a great  sigh 
of  delicious  terror,  took  up  the  doll,  and 
seated  herself.  As  she  sat  there,  with  the 
little  flaxen  head  on  her  shoulder,  finger- 
ing with  gentle,  reverent  fingers  the  del- 
icate mysteries  of  the  fine  apparel,  she 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  in  a 
state  of  actual  bliss.  She  had  experi- 
enced ecstasy  at  the  caressing  touch  of 
the  squire’s  lady  and  her  loving  words, 
but  this  was  fruition  and  realization  of 
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the  vague  sweet  promise  of  that  touch 
and  word.  Love  did  not  doubt  for  one 
minute  that  the  doll  came  from  the  boun- 
tiful hand  of  the  squire's  lady.  She  rea- 
soned away  easily  enough  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  having  been  brought 
secretly  to  the  house  and  deposited  in  her 
chamber.  Love  had  that  order  of  mind 
which  springs  to  conviction,  and  after- 
ward proves  the  route  to  it  by  a facile 
imagination.  Old  Aunt  Betsey  Ware  was 
then  living  at  the  squire’s. 

“Aunt  Betsey,”  reasoned  Love,  con- 
clusively, 44  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
house;  she  knows  well  where  my  cham- 
ber is,  and  I have  been  at  work  in  the 
kitchen,  where  I could  not  have  heard 
any  one  enter,  had  they  stepped  softly.” 
Moreover,  that  very  forenoon  Love  had 
seen  Aunt  Betsey  hurrying  down  the 
road,  with  head  averted,  as  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  noticed.  Love  knew  that  the 
squire’s  lady  had  given  her  the  doll. 
When  she  heard  her  father  open  the  door 
she  rose  without  a second's  hesitation, 
and  still  clasping  the  doll,  followed  him 
into  the  study  before  he  had  seated  him- 
self at  his  desk. 

When  the  parson  turned  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door  and  saw  his  daugh- 
ter standing  there,  with  the  great  doll  in 
her  arms,  a strange  expression  came  over 
his  face,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
seen  there  before.  But  Love  did  not  heed 
that,  neither  did  she  fairly  know  the  mat- 
ter of  her  father’s  answer  to  her  quiver- 
ing statement  concerning  the  doll,  and 
her  pitiful  petition  that  she  be  allowed  to 
keep  it.  In  truth,  it  was  a long  and 
somewhat  stilted  speech  which  Parson 
Lord  made  to  ii is  trembling  daughter, 
and  it  was  not  singular  that  Love,  in  her 
agitation,  should  grasp  only  the  gist  of  it— 
that  she  might  keep  the  doll.  Love,  with 
her  New  England  shamefacedness  as  to 
all  demonstration,  only  dropped  a prim 
little  courtesy,  said  44  Thank  you,  sir,”  and 
went  out,  with  the  doll’s  pink  face  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder;  but  there  might 
well  have  been  a perceptible  darkening 
of  the  room,  so  much  joy  went  with  her. 

Love  that  night  was  fairly  possessed 
with  affection  and  gratitude;  she  loved 
her  father  as  she  had  never  loved  him  be- 
fore, and  he  seemed  nearer  to  her.  She 
had  not  mentioned  her  belief  that  the 
squire's  lady  was  the  donor  of  the  pre- 
cious gift.  She  thought,  jumping  at  that 
conclusion  as  she  bad  done  at  the  other, 


that  her  father  must  know  it  as  well  as 
she.  Who  but  the  squire’s  lady  could 
have  given  her  the  doll? 

Love  then  entered  at  once  upon  a new 
epoch  in  her  life.  It  seemed  a strange 
thing  that  the  possession  of  a plaything 
of  childhood  should  all  at  once  transform 
her  character  from  that  of  a child  to  that 
of  a woman,  but  such  was  apparently  the 
case.  Love  never  played,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  with  her  doll ; she  never 
tended  it  with  that  sweet  make-believe  of 
motherhood  in  dressing  and  nursing; 
but  the  doll  surely  sent  her  heart  into 
blossom,  being  perhaps  the  little  stimulus 
of  love  needed  for  that  end.  At  this  time 
there  came  into  the  girl’s  face  that  ex- 
pression of  sweet  intelligence  and  gentle 
comprehension,  instead  of  the  mere  inno- 
cent outlook  of  childhood.  People  meet- 
ing Love  in  those  days  used  to  look  at 
her  carelessly,  as  one  looks  at  any  wonted 
object,  then  look  again  and  again  with 
growing  wonder,  as  at  a change  which 
they  could  not  define.  Some,  after  meet- 
ing her  so,  said  she  had  grown  tall,  some 
that  she  had  grown  pretty,  some  that  she 
grew  to  look  more  like  her  mother,  or  fa- 
ther, or  Cousin  Daphne.  Whatever  they 
said,  people  noticed  her  more.  A few 
weeks  after  she  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  her  doll,  the  squire’s  lady,  one 
morning,  sent  over  Aunt  Betsey  Ware 
with  a formally  worded  message. 

44  Mrs.  Squire  Hawkes  desires  her  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Love  Lord,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  her  company  at  tea 
this  afternoon,”  said  Aunt  Betsey,  with  a 
fine  and  consequential  pucker,  and  Love 
could  only  courtesy  in  unquestioning 
gratitude  and  acquiescence,  like  one  who 
is  bidden  to  an  audience  with  a queen. 

That  very  morning  Master  Richard 
Pierce  had  departed  for  college,  and  his 
grandmother,  feeling  sad  and  lonely,  had 
bethpught  herself  of  the  parson’s  sweet 
little  daughter  whom  she  had  noticed  so 
often  in  meeting,  that  it  would  be  a com- 
fort to  have  another  young  face  at  her 
tea  table  that  night. 

Love  had  never  been  in  the  squire’s 
house  since  the  advent  of  this  second 
wife.  This  was  to  institute  a new  order 
of  things.  She  sat  at  the  dainty  tea 
table  opposite  the  squire’s  lady  — the 
squire  himself  was  confined  to  his  room 
with  rheumatism — ate  gingerly  and  del- 
icately of  the  cream  biscuits,  the  quince 
sauce,  and  the  pound-cake.  She  sipped 
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her  tea  from  the  blue  china  cup,  with 
timid  lifts,  over  the  rim,  of  blue  eyes  at 
the  kind  and  gracious  face  opposite;  she 
spoke  modestly  when  she  was  spoken  to, 
and  if  she  volunteered  a remark,  did  so 
with  a sweet  deference  which  was  pretty 
to  behold.  The  squire’s  lady  was  even 
more  pleased  with  the  child  than  she  had 
thought  to  be. 

“She  is  a dear  child,”  she  told  the 
squire  when  Love  had  gone,  and  she  was 
in  his  chamber  mixing  the  sleeping-cup 
for  which  she  had  a dainty  hand.  “ She 
is  a dear  child.  I mean  to  have  her  of- 
ten to  tea.  ’Tis  a treat  to  her,  too.  I 
hear  the  good  parson  keeps  her  close  and 
is  over-strict  with  her.” 

“ Did  she  tell  you  so?”  asked  the  squire, 
beginning  to  sip  his  spiced  and  comfort- 
ing drink  from  his  silver  cup. 

“No;  she  said  nothing;  she  never 
would,  unless  I mistake  her  greatly,”  re- 
plied his  wife.  “I  had  it  from  Aunt 
Betsey,  who  formerly  lived  there.”  The 
squire’s  lady,  beautiful  and  gracious 
though  she  was,  still  got  some  savor  to 
life  from  a little  harmless  gossip. 

“Well,  ’tis  true  enough,”  said  the 
squire,  “true  enough.  The  parson  has 
driven  her  with  a mighty  tight  rein,  and 
taught  her  to  shy  at  the  first  scent  of  the 
devil.”  The  squire  had  been  in  his  day, 
and  was  still,  a great  lover  of  horseflesh. 
“Why,  bless  you,  my  dear,”  said  the 
squire,  “ I don’t  suppose  that  child  ever 
had  anything  but  the  drippings  of  the 
contribution-box  to  eat  or  wear  or  make 
merry  with.  Every  cent  that  the  parson 
can  save  goes  to  foreign  missions.  Why, 
he  sells  every  apple  in  his  orchard — all 
except  the  windfalls — and  sends  the  pro- 
ceeds to  India’s  burning  strand;  never 
one  left  for  that  poor  child  to  have  a 
bite  of,  fine  apples  too,  a rare  kind, 
brought  from  overseas  by  his  grandfa- 
ther. I’ve  tried  to  graft  from  ’em,  and 
couldn't.  I don’t  suppose  that  child  ever 
has  a lollypop  or  a sweet-cake  unless  it’s 
given  her,  and  I don’t  know  but  her  fa- 
ther would  make  her  sell  it  then  and 
drop  in  the  penny  next  Sabbath  day. 
Never  a ribbon  flying,  or  a frill  setting 
her  off.  I’ve  noticed  her  myself.  I 
used  to  know  her  mother;  used  to  think 
sometimes — I was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  own  wife,  you  know,  my  dear — but  I 
used  to  think  that  if  I had  been  a young 
man,  and  my  wife  had  married  somebody 
else,  I would  have  known  how  to  look 


out  for  her  better  than  the  man  who  had 
her — one  of  the  prettiest  girls  anywhere 
about.  I wonder  if  the  parson  intends 
to  send  his  daughter  to  Burmah  or  the 
Fiji  Islands?  Well,  he  is  a good  man, 
and  he  has  stepped  along  in  his  path  of 
duty  without  a kick  or  a shy,  and  I sup- 
pose he  is  sure  of  finding  his  heavenly 
pasture  at  last.  I wish  some  other  peo- 
ple were  as  sure.”  The  squire  finished 
his  cup  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  it  to  his 
wife  for  replenishment. 

“ It  would  be  a cruel  thing  for  him  to 
send  that  little  wild  rose  of  a girl  to  any 
of  those  deadly  climates;  she  looks  as  if 
she  might  have  inherited  delieacy  from 
her  mother  too.  I can’t  believe  he  will,” 
said  she,  tilting  the  china  pitcher  care- 
fully. “I  shall  invite  her  to  tea  again 
next  week.  I think  the  poor  child  will 
be  benefited  by  it.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  Love  went  to  take  tea  at 
the  squire’s  house.  Her  father  gave  his 
consent,  Love  could  not  help  thinking, 
with  a certain  constraint  of  pleasure  at 
the  invitation.  “The  squire’s  wife  is  a 
godly  woman,  and,  I hear,  a notable 
housekeeper;  her  example  may  profit  you 
in  some  things,  as  your  mother’s  would 
have  done,”  the  parson  said. 

Love  thought  that  her  father  seemed 
pleased  when  some  fresh  gifts,  which  she 
attributed,  like  the  others,  to  the  bounty 
of  the  squire’s  lady,  arrived.  4A  few  days 
after  her  first  tea-drinking  at  the  squire's, 
on  a warm  night  in  early  Majr,  there  was 
a loud  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  when 
Love  answered  it,  no  one  was  there,  but  a 
dainty  package  was  swinging  by  a cord 
to  the  latch. 

Love,  after  opening  it  in  the  sitting- 
room,  carried  it  to  her  father,  who  sat  over 
his  sermon  in  the  study,  and  displayed, 
with  rapture  and  terror  at  what  he  might 
say,  the  fine  India  muslin  for  a gown, 
the  beautiful  blue  ribbon  to  tie  arouud 
her  waist,  and  the  little  morocco  shoes. 
Her  father,  much  to  her  astonishment, 
did  not  withhold  his  permission  for  her 
to  keep  the  gifts,  yet  he  spoke  almost 
sternly  regarding  them,  and  impressed 
upon  her  her  duty  in  not  placing  undue 
importance  upon  such  frivolities,  in  view 
of  the  serious  life  work  before  her. 

Love  went  clad  in  her  new  finery  to 
take  tea  with  the  squire’s  lady,  and  her 
heart  was  in  such  a flutter  of  gratitude 
she  made  no  expression  of  it,  except  by 
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an  eloquent  look  at  her  friend  when  she 
praised  the  beauty  of  her  gown. 

Why,  my  dear,  what  have  we  here, 
a little  white  rose  instead  of  a little  Quak- 
er lady?”  the  squire's  wife  asked,  smiling 
at  Love,  fluttering  before  her  in  her  mus- 
lin frills;  and  Love  only  smiled  back  at 
her,  and  blushed  with  modest  pride  and 
affection. 

Love  had  a delicacy,  perhaps  exagger- 
ated and  misplaced,  about  returning  open 
thanks  for  surreptitious  benefits.  She 
said  never  a word  to  the  squire's  wife 
about  the  gifts.  Indeed,  a number  of 
times  Mi*s.  Squire  Abner  Hawkes  gave 
the  child  presents  with  no  pretence  of 
secrecy;  there  were  three  old  gowns  of 
her  own  among  them — one,  the  pride  of 
Love's  heart,  of  a blue  figured  satin. 
Love  altered  these  gowns  to  fit  her  slen- 
der shape,  and  wore  them  to  the  admira- 
tion and  somewhat  to  the  wonder  of  all 
beholders.  They  thought  it  strange  that 
Parson  Lord  should  allow  his  daughter  to 
go  dressed  so  gavly,  especially  to  the  house 
of  God.  Love,  who  was  henceforth  al- 
ways a bird  of  fine  plumage,  never  talked 
much  about  these  showers  of  surreptitious 
benefits  to  her  father.  She  never  men- 
tioned the  squire’s  lady  in  that  connection, 
except  now  and  then  to  remark  upon  her 
kindness,  once  especially  when  she  wore 
for  the  first  time  the  remodelled  gown  of 
blue  figured  satin.  It  was  on  a Wednes- 
day, when,  she  was  going  to  take  tea  at 
the  squires,  and  it  was  four  years  after 
her  first  visit  there.  The  squire's  wife 
was  a faithful  friend,  and  Love  a faith- 
ful admirer. 

Parson  Lord  might  have  pleaded,  with 
truth,  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  had 
lie  felt  some  purely  temporal  pride  in 
the  appearance  of  his  daughter  as  she 
stood  before  him  in  that  gown,  shimmer- 
ing with  blue  lights  from  shoulder  to 
heel,  and  her  lovely  head  shining  with  a 
golden  crown  of  braids.  In  fact,  a smile 
of  that  utter  weakness  and  fondness  which 
would  have  better  suited  her  mother’s 
face  came  over  her  father's,  to  Love’s 
wonder.  But  he  enjoined  her  as  sternly 
as  ever  not  to  allow  her  heart  to  dwell 
upon  such  vanities,  but  to  remember  that 
it  was  only  her  poor  dying  body  which 
was  so  adorned,  then  turned  again  with 
his  usual  grave  dignity  to  his  sermon. 

Mr.  Richard  Pierce  was  to  be  at  the  tea- 
drinking that  afternoon,  and  Love  did  not 
anticipate  the  occasion  with  quite  as  much 
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pleasure  as  usual.  Now,  she  thought,  it 
would  be  good-by  to  her  pleasant  sittings 
and  her  confidential  talks  with  the  squire’s 
lady.  She  had  confessed  as  much  to  her 
friend,  who  had  only  patted  her  cheek 
fondly  and  smiled.  Love  was  afterward 
afraid  that  she  had  been  rude  and  for- 
getful of  the  claims  upon  her  gratitude 
and  deference.  There,  she  had  actually 
as  good  as  told  her  that  she  was  sorry 
her  grandson  was  corning  home,  when 
she  had  not  seen  him  for  so  long.  Mr. 
Richard  Pierce,  having  developed  within 
himself  an  amazing  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, had  been  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  vacations,  earning  money  as  tutor, 
and  possibly  in  other  capacities.  There 
were  those  who  claimed  to  have  seen 
Mr.  Richard  Pierce,  the  squire's  step- 
grandson,  following  the  plough  on  a farm 
twenty  miles  away  like  any  fanner  s son. 
During  his  last  vacation  he  had  been  in 
the  old  country  with  two  boys  whom  he 
was  fitting  for  college;  the  one  before 
that,  when  he  had  been  home  for  a few 
weeks,  Love  had  been  housed  with  a 
quinsy  sore  throat,  and  had  not  seen  him. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a few  chance 
encounters  with  him  at  his  grandmother's, 
when  he  had  just  arrived  or  was  just 
leaving,  the  girl  had  not  seen  him  at  all. 

When  she  reached  the  squire's  house, 
and  entered  the  stately  old  sitting-room, 
hung,  as  to  its  walls,  with  dim  old  oil- 
paintings  and  blurred  engravings  in 
heavy  frames,  furnished  with  old  ma- 
hogany pieces  reflecting  the  light,  as  in 
little  pools,  from  their  polished  surfaces, 
it  was  at  first  so  dark  to  her,  coming  out 
of  the  afternoon  sunlight,  that  she  could 
see  nobody.  The  shutters  were  nearly 
closed,  because  the  squire’s  wife  had  a 
headache.  Love  saw  her  friend's  face 
smiling  dimly  out  of  the  gloom,  heard 
her  voice  greeting  her  fondly,  and  felt 
her  soft  lips  on  her  cheek;  then  she  was 
presented  formally  to  Mr.  Richard  Pierce, 
and  curtsied  vaguely  before  a bowing 
shadow.  Alter  Love  had  removed  her 
worked  muslin  cape  and  her  bonnet,  she 
seated  herself  and  took  out  her  needle- 
work— a fine  handkerchief  which  she  was 
hem-stitching  for  her  father,  having  cov- 
eted a little  daintiness  for  him  as  well  as 
herself.  She  worked  industriously,  an- 
swering modestly  and  prettily  the  squire's 
wife  when  she  spoke  to  her,  and  fre- 
quently giving  her  fond  glances;  but  she 
looked  very  seldom  at  Mr.  Richard,  and 
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replied  in  gentle  but  cool  monosyllables 
when  lie  ventured  to  address  her. 

The  young  man  could  scarcely  take 
his  eyes  from  her,  though  he  strove  hard 
not  to  stare  rudely.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  never  in  his  whole  life  seen 
anything  quite  so  fair  and  wonderful  as 
this  girl,  who  seemed  to  sit  in  a sort  of 
blue  radiance,  with  a shaft  of  sunlight 
from  the  open  upper  half  of  the  shutter 
gilding  her  head.  All  the  courtly  ease 
of  manner  for  which  lie  had  been  quite 
famed  among  his  associates  deserted  him. 
He  heard  his  voice  tremble  when  he  ad- 
dressed this  unresponsive  girl;  he  knew 
that  his  remarks  were  boyish  common- 
places. It  seemed  to  him  that  his  grand- 
mother s fair  guest  was  in  a mood  not  of 
maiden  shyness  only,  but  of  decided  aver- 
sion toward  himself.  He  wondered  in 
what  way  he  could  have  offended  her  so 
soon.  He  wondered  if  she  simply  object- 
ed to  him  on  the  score  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. It  had  always  been  considered 
fair  beyond  the  average,  but  it  might  easily 
not  be  so  regarded  by  her.  Richard  was 
not  a large  man  ; he  considered  that  fact 
uneasily.  He  straightened  himself  to  his 
fullest  height  when  he  crossed  the  room 
to  open  a shutter.  However,  his  pains 
were  thrown  away;  Love  did  not  look  at 
him  at  all.  Still,  although  she  was  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  his  presence,  she 
was,  in  reality,  fully  aware  of  it. 

The  moment  Love  had  entered  the 
room,  she  had  been  conscious  of  a strange 
and  pungent  odor.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  Mr.  Richard  smoked  to- 
bacco, and  the  scent  of  it  was  in  his 
clothes.  Love  did  not  find  it  disagree- 
able, but  she  perceived  it  with  every 
breath  she  drew,  and  it  gave  her  a strange 
impulse  of  maiden  rebellion,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cause,  as  if  this  man 
were  fairly  forcing  his  presence  upon 
her,  making  it  a part  of  her,  whether  she 
would  or  not. 

Love,  with  a little  impatient  air  foreign 
to  her,  removed  the  lid  from  a potpourri- 
jar  on  a stand  near  her,  and  bent  her  face 
over  it.  The  scent  of  rose  leaves,  lavender, 
and  spices  seemed  like  a reassertion  of  the 
flavor  of  her  own  maiden  individuality, 
which  this  man  in  his  tobacco- scented 
garments,  with  his  glances  of  hitherto  un- 
known masculine  pleading,  was  striving 
to  overcome. 

“It  is  too  pleasant  an  afternoon  for 
you  to  sit  here  in  this  dark  room  with 


your  needlework,”  said  the  squires  lady, 
presently.  44  Put  it  away,  my  dear,  and 
Richard  will  take  you  out  for  a stroll  in 
the  garden.*' 

Love  started.  “Thank  you,”  she  fal- 
tered, “ I would  rather  remain  here  with 
you,  if  you  please.” 

44  Do  as  I bid  you,  my  dear,”  repeated 
the  squire's  wife,  with  her  air  of  gentle 
authority  which  no  one  ever  gainsaid. 

Love,  with  no  further  demur,  folded 
her  needle  work  and  put.it  in  her  bead 
bag,  and  went  with  Mr.  Richard  into  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Up  and  down  the  long  box-bordered 
paths  they  paced.  Love  kept  her  eyes 
downcast,  and  face  turned,  so  that  only 
the  pink  curve  of  it  was  visible  to  her 
companion.  She  answered  in  soft  mono- 
syllables, a yes,  sir,  or  a no,  sir,  when  he 
addressed  her  with  anxious  deference.  It 
spoke  well  for  her  charms  that  this  young 
man,  who  had  been  heretofore  treated 
very  kindly  by  her  sex,  should  have  had 
a relish  for  this  strolling  in  his  grand- 
mother’s garden  with  one  so  sparing  of 
responsive  words  and  smiles.  But  Mr. 
Richard  Pierce,  far  from  appearing  bored 
or  dull,  wore  a look  of  rapture,  as  he  paced 
the  tortuous  garden  paths,  Love’s  blue 
flounces  rustling  against  him,  no  matter 
how  far  she  shrank  away,  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  rank  box,  which  was  waist- 
high  in  places,  in  his  nostrils,  and  now 
and  then,  like  the  melody  triumphing 
over  the  swell  of  the  bass,  a breath  of 
lavender  from  Love's  garments. 

They  threaded  the  green  maze  of  the 
garden,  Richard  more  adoring  at  every 
step;  he  held  Love's  parasol  jealously 
between  her  face  and  the  sun.  It  would 
have  pleased  him,  doubtless,  bad  the  snap- 
dragons in  the  garden  beds  been  real  ones, 
that  lie  might  have  slain  them  in  her  de- 
fence. He  ventured  to  pick  a nosegay  ami 
offer  it  to  her.  She  accepted  it  with 
courtesy,  and  when  they  returned  to  the 
house,  gave  it  to  his  grandmother. 

The  tea-drinking  that  afternoon  was  a 
sore  embarrassment  and  trial  to  Love. 
The  squire  was  awa}T,  and  li is  lady’s  head- 
ache had  waxed  so  severe  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  her  room  and 
leave  her  guest  to  sup  alone  With  her 
grandson. 

So  she  and  Mr.  Richard  sat  alone  at 
the  table,  Love  behind  the  tea-tray  with 
its  silver  cream-jug  and  sugar-bowl  and 
blue  cups  and  saucers.  She  poured  out 
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embroidering — her  scissors,  her  emery, 
her  thread,  were  on  the  ground.  “ I will 
never  come  here  again,  never,  never,”  said 
she,  in  a voice  between  anger  and  tears, 
and  then  was  gone,  flying  like  a blue-clad 
nymph  through  the  green  distance  to  the 
house. 

There  was  a certain  shrewdness  about 
Richard  Pierce,  although  he  seemed  such 
a humble  lover.  He  doubtless  was  abash- 
ed and  conscience- stricken  before  Love’s 
indignation,  but  he  argued  hopefully 
from  her  declaration  that  she  would  nev- 
er visit  the  arbor  again.  “She  must  have 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  my  meeting 
her  here,”  reasoned  Richard  Pierce. 

Richard  was  to  leave  for  Boston  the 
next  day  but  one.  The  following  after- 
noon he  repaired  full  of  hope  to  the  grape- 
arbor,  reaching  it  by  a circuitous  way 
across  the  fields,  lest  Love  spy  him  from 
her  window,  and  so  not  be  able  to  excuse 
her  coming  to  herself. 

Richard  waited  long,  but  Love  did  not 
come;  finally  he  repaired  boldly  to  the 
house  and  knocked;  but  no  one  opened 
the  door.  The  parson  was  away ; and  as 
for  Love,  she  had  been  weeping  so  bitter- 
ly that  not  for  the  whole  world  would 
she  have  faced  Richard  Pierce  with  her 
red  eyes. 

Richard  came  again  that  evening,  and 
then  the  parson  admitted  him, and  usher- 
ed him  into  the  study,  concluding,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  young  man  was 
there  upon  some  errand  connected  with 
liis  soul's  salvation. 

Richard,  after  a period  of  solemn  wait- 
ing, on  the  parson's  part,  for  the  unbur- 
dening of  his  spirit,  inquired  somewhat 
awkwardly  if  Miss  Love  were  at  home. 
The  parson  directly  inferred  that  he  had 
come  on  some  errand  for  his  grandmo- 
ther. and  replied  that  his  daughter  had 
retired  to  her  room,  suffering  with  a 
severe  headache,  but  that  he  would  de- 
liver tin;  message  in  the  morning. 

Richard,  for  very  shame  before  this 
man  so  unconscious  of  his  selfish  designs, 
must  needs  plunge  himself  still  farther 
into  deceit  and  invent  a message,  and 
thereby  also  accomplish  a purpose  of  his 
own.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a neat 
little  parcel  in  silver-paper,  and  stated 
wickedly  that  his  grandmother  desired 
her  compliments  to  Miss  Love,  and  here 
was  a little  gift  which  she  begged  her  to 
accept,  the  said  gift  being  a most  exquisite 
and  dainty  tucker  of  wrought  lace,  and  a 
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pair  of  embroidery  scissors,  and  an  emery 
of  painted  velvet  in  an  ivory  case,  for  all 
of  which  treasures  he  had  ridden  hard 
that  morning  to  the  next  market-town. 

Love,  up  in  her  chamber,  knew  perfect- 
ly well  who  was  downstairs;  she  heard 
him  come  and  heard  him  go;  and  al- 
though she  would  not  go  down  to  see 
him  and  bid  him  good-by,  she  wept  be- 
cause she  would  not. 

The  next  morning,  when  her  father 
gave  her  the  parcel,  she  knew  at  once 
from  whom  it  had  come,  in  spite  of  that 
deceptive  message.  She  colored  so  hotly 
that  her  father  looked  at  her  in  a puzzled 
way,  and  she  never  thanked  Madam 
Diantlia  (she  had  come  to  call  the  squire’s 
lady  by  that  name),  though  here  was  a 
fine  chance  with  such  an  openly  present- 
ed gift. 

That  night  in  his  prayer  the  parson  be- 
trayed the  fact  that,  however  oblivious 
he  had  seemed,  he  had  possibly  conceived 
suspicions.  He  prayed  fervently  to  the 
effect  that  his  beloved  child  might  ever 
be  mindful  of  the  daily  fulfilment  of  her 
duty  to  the  Lord.  He  quoted  Saint  Paul* 
in  terms  rendered  somewhat  covert  by 
sacred  imagery;  -he  declared  the  blessed- 
ness of  going  into  the  world  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  every  living  creature  in 
preference  to  the  joys  of  this  life.  He 
petitioned  that  she  might  not  forget  the 
example  of  her  sainted  sister,  that  pattern 
of  early  piety,  and  might  have  strength  to 
follow  in  that  path  which  she  would  per- 
chance have  trod  had  her  life  been  spared. 

When  Love  rose  from  her  knees  she 
was  very  pale.  Up  in  her  own  chamber, 
she  took  the  lace  tucker  and  the  ivory 
case,  folded  them  carefully  in  the  silver- 
paper,  and  put  them  in  a box  of  painted 
satin  wood  which  had  belonged  to  her 
mother.  Then  she  folded  the  blue  mus- 
lin gown  whose  hem  Richard  had  kissed, 
daintily  in  a linen  towel,  and  packed  it 
away  with  the  satin  wood  box  in  the  very 
bottom  of  her  chest. 

Love  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  look- 
ed wan  and  pale  the  next  morning.  Even 
her  father's  prayer,  which  was  $ sort  of 
triumphant  homily  upon  the  joys  which 
await  them  who  overcome,  did  not  seem 
to  raise  her  flagging  spirits.  Sometimes 
that  prospect  of  pearly  gate  and  golden 
street,  of  eternal  chorals  of  triumphant 
praise,  seem  all  too  splendid  to  a little 
humble  soul  who  would  fain  have  offered 
to  itself  a smaller  reward  for  sacrifice. 
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If,  instead  of  the  sea  of  jasper  and  those 
pavements  of  gold,  Love  had  had  pictured 
some  little  door  of  home,  and  her  mother 
standing  in  it  with  outstretched  arms  of 
welcome,  it  might  have  filled  her  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  comfort. 

When  Richard  had  been  gone  a week, 
he  wrote  a letter  to  Love  in  which  he 
humbly  begged  her  pardon  for  his  bold- 
ness the  afternoon  before  he  left,  and 
craved  the  honor  of  a correspondence. 

Love  had  debated  long  as  to  whether 
her  duty  demanded  that  she  show  this 
letter  to  her  father  and  ask  his  advice  in 
the  matter.  Finally,  being  led  to  a deci- 
sion largely  by  the  reasoning  that  her 
duty  it  must  be  since  it  was  such  a sore 
trial,  she  took  the  letter  to  his  study,  and 
stood  waiting  at  his  elbow,  a patient, 
downcast  young  figure,  while  he  read  it. 

The  candle-light  flickered  over  the  par- 
son’s long,  pale,  heavily  corrugated  face 
as  he  read.  It  was  a face  expressive  of 
all  the  stern  resignation  and  persistency 
in  sacrifice,  and  of  none  of  its  triumphant 
self-consciousness.  Most  truly  did  Par- 
son Lord  serve  his  Maker  through  pure 
obedience  to  His  will,  and  never  for  the 
sake  of  his  own.  Finally  the  parson  fold- 
ed the  letter,  and  stated  his  mind  to  his 
daughter,  with  his  usual  circumlocution 
of  scriptural  imagery.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, Love  courtesied,  took  her  letter,  and 
went  back  to  her  chamber. 

Poor  Richard  Pierce  received  no  an- 
swer from  his  divinity,  but,  instead,  a 
lengthy  epistle  from  her  father,  assuring 
him  of  the  receipt  of  his  distinguished 
favor,  which  had  been  submitted  to  his 
inspection  by  his  daughter,  for  whom  he 
had,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  views  con- 
nected with  her  spiritual  welfare  and  her 
true  duty  in  life  which  rendered  it  inad- 
visable, according  to  his  poor  judgment, 
for  her  to  engage  in  a correspondence  of 
the  nature  proposed,  which  might  per- 
chance cause  her  to  waste  precious  time 
and  strength  which  should  be  devoted  to 
higher  aims,  and  possibly  in  the  end  di- 
vert her  mind  from  the  favorable  con- 
templation of  the  one  true  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  of  her  life.  The  parson  con- 
cluded with  a few  words  of  pious  exhor- 
tation to  his  young  friend. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Richard  felt 
some  irritation  at  that  very  sweet  docility, 
which  he  would  have  so  admired  if  direct- 
ed toward  himself,  which  led  Love  to 
show  his  letter  to  her  father  and  allow 


him  to  answer  it.  He  did  not  again  sub- 
ject himself  to  a similar  rebuff,  nor  en- 
deavor to  see  Love  until  the  following 
summer. 

Then,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  girl,  grown 
far  prettier,  and  with  a helpless  blush  and 
tremor  before  his  eyes,  he  felt  his  resent- 
ment vanish,  and  his  admiration  and  love 
revive.  However,  he  progressed  not  at 
all  in  his  wooing.  If  he  went  to  call 
upon  Love,  he  was  entertained  by  her  fa- 
ther with  a relentless  persistency  of  pious 
conversation,  and  he  went  many  a time 
to  the  grape-arbor  in  the  hope  that  Love 
might  be  there  with  her  needle  work,  but 
she  never  was.  During  the  three  weeks 
he  was  at  home  she  came  only  once  to 
take  tea  with  his  grandmother,  and  then 
her  father  came  for  her,  and  himself  es- 
corted her  home. 

Richard  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was 
avoided,  and  finally  went  back  to  Boston, 
resolved  that  he  would  waste  no  more 
thought  upon  a girl  who  so  persistently 
flouted  him. 

After  Richard  had  gone,  Love  grew 
thin  and  pale.  The  subtle  inconsistency 
of  reasoning  power  of  her  sex  was  strong- 
ly marked  in  her.  Underneath  all  her 
keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  law  she  had  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  grief  and  injury 
that  her  lover  should  so  take  her  at  her 
word.  She  would  have  had  him  come 
when  he  was  told  not.  She  would  have  had 
him  force  her  to  a ttte-a-t&te  in  that  grape- 
arbor,  and  make  it  out  of  her  power  to 
say  him  nay.  She  would  have  had  him 
correspond  with  her  when  such  corre- 
spondence had  been  forbidden,  and  some- 
how ease  her  conscience  of  any  blame. 
She  would  have  had  him  take  her  love  all 
the  more,  since  she  withheld  it.  She  told 
herself  that  he  did  not  care  now ; he  had 
seen  a fairer  face  in  Boston;  she  would 
sternly  put  him  from  her  mind,  and  strive 
to  gain  sufficient  earthly  bliss  in  the  hope 
of  that  of  heaven.  Now  and  then  she 
talked  to  her  father  of  her  uncles  in  Bur- 
mah  and  India,  how  old  were  their  wives 
when  they  accompanied  them,  how  old 
was  it  necessary  for  a female  missionary 
to  be  before  the  American  Board  would 
think  it  judicious  to  send  her  to  those 
far-off  lands?  Reuben  Lord  had  not  al- 
ways that  expression  of  quick  sympathy 
and  joy  with  which  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  hear  remarks  so  evidently 
tending  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
his  cherished  wish.  Instead,  he  looked 
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at  his  daughter  with  a sternly  anxious 
knitting  of  brows,  and  replied  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a matter  of  years  which 
was  in  question,  as  preparation  and  fit- 
ness of  spirit  and  body  to  perform  such 
work  with  acceptance  to  the  Lord. 

Love  reflected  humbly  that  her  father 
considered  that  she  was  not  spiritually  fit 
for  so  great  a trust;  of  her  bodily  state 
she  thought  not  at  all.  She  wondered 
why  the  squire's  lady  looked  at  her  with 
such  wistful  intentness;  she  wondered 
why  she  always  insisted  upon  her  drink- 
ing  a glass  of  port-wine  when  she  first 
arrived  at  her  house. 

In  those  days  more  mysterious  gifts 
than  ever  were  showered  upon  the  girl — 
a warm  fur  tippet  for  her  delicate  throat, 
a great  muff  wherein  to  nestle  her  little 
hands,  a warmly  wadded  cloak,  a hood  of 
blue  silk  edged  with  swan’s-down,  and 
many  luxuries  to  tempt  her  appetite — 
oranges  and  pineapples,  and  often  a 
plump  partridge  or  quail. 

Love's  gratitude  to  the  squire’s  lady 
seemed  to  warm  her  whole  heart.  She 
often  speculated  as  to  the  advisability  of 
thanking  her  friend  for  her  anonymous 
gifts,  and  once  she  consulted  her  father. 
“ Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  thank  a per- 
son for  a gift  who  has  given  it  secretly, 
sir?”  she  asked.  And  her  father  stared  a 
little,  and  replied, 

“No,  daughter;  no,  certainly  it  is  not 
advisable,”  and  was  again  intent  upon 
Doddridge. 

All  winter,  when  the  stage-coach  came 
in  with  the  mail.  Love  had  a forlorn  hope 
that  it  might  bring  a letter  from  Richard, 
but  it  never  did.  Sometimes  the  squire’s 
lady  used  to  read  extracts  from  her  grand- 
son's letters  to  Love,  both  to  her  delight 
and  her  fear.  Always  her  heart  was 
healing  loud  in  her  ears  with  the  fear  lest 
Richard  had  written  of  some  beautiful 
Boston  lady  who  had  won  his  heart.  It 
was  in  such  wise  that  she  betrayed  her- 
self one  afternoon  in  late  June. 

It  being  a fine  day,  she  and  Madam 
Diantha  were  walking  in  the  garden 
when  the  squire  came  with  the  mail,  and 
there  was  a letter  from  Richard. 

The  squire  was  a fine,  handsome  old 
gentleman,  red -cheeked  and  clear -eyed, 
with  a silver  fleece  of  hair.  Though  lie 
limped  somewhat  on  account  of  his  rheu- 
matic joints,  yet  he  advanced  with  an 
almost  boyish  impetuosity.  He  was  of 
rather  smaller  stature  than  his  wife,  who 


moved  with  slow  state  between  the  roses, 
in  a wide  inflorescence  of  lavender  flounces 
and  softly  floating  laps  and  frills  of  lace. 

“Open  the  letter  at  once,  my  dear,” 
cried  the  squire,  “and  let  us  hear  if  the 
boy  is  coming,  or  if  some  fair  Boston  lady 
has  him  at  her  silk  apron  strings.” 

Love  had  moved  aside  in  the  garden 
path  to  make  room  for  the  squire,  and 
Madam  Diantha  saw  the  girl’s  face  go 
white  and  red. 

“ Read  it  aloud,  my  dear,  if  you  please,” 
repeated  the  squire,  eagerly. 

His  wife  began  to  read  in  her  soft 
voice. 

The  box  in  that  place  was  as  high  as 
Love’s  waist,  and  some  branches  of  roses 
were  hooping  over  it.  She  turned  her 
face  away  and  smelled  of  a rose  as  she 
listened. 

The  letter  was  short.  Richard  could 
not  come  just  yet,  not  until  next  month, 
possibly  not  until  August.  He  was  very 
much  occupied;  the  weather  was  very 
warm.  He  had  been  to  dine  at  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Purdy’s  house  the  week  before,  and 
was  to  go  there  to  a party  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Purdy  had  two  daughters,  most  amiable 
young  ladies,  and  a son  whom  he  found  a 
most  desirable  companion — 

“’Tis  one  of  the  most  amiable  young 
ladies!”  interrupted  the  squire,  with  a 
loud  laugh.  “An  amiable  young  lady 
and  a pretty  little  apron,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Pierce  stumbling  at  the  length  of  the 
strings.  I knew  it.  She  has  him  fast. 
Well,  ’tis  hard  lines  for  us  when  we 
thought  to  see  the  lad’s  face  at  the  table  a 
month  ago,  and  now — Why,  Diantha, 
my  dear,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
child?”  For  Love  was  half  hanging  over 
the  green  wall  of  box,  like  a broken  rose 
branch. 

“Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter? 
Are  you  ill  ?”  cried  Madam  Diantha,  and 
put  her  arm  around  the  girl,  support- 
ing her  tenderly  on  her  broad  motherly 
bosom.  Love  was  gasping  faintly,  and 
her  lips  were  white. 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  matter?” 
asked  the  squire,  anxiously:  he  was  very 
fond  of  Love. 

“ It  is  nothing,  I think,”  said  his  wife: 
“she  is  not  very  strong,  and  the  sun  is 
hot.  Will  you  please  go  to  the  house  and 
get  the  camphor- hot  tie  on  inv  dressing- 
table?” 

The  squire's  lady  put  her  mouth  close 
to  the  girl’s  ear  when  her  husband  had 
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gone.  “My  precious  child,”  she  whisper- 
ed, but  said  no  more  of  comfort;  she  dared 
not,  since  she  knew  not  but  the  squire’s 
surmise  was  correct.  So  she  only  kissed 
and  patted  and  soothed  as  best  she  could, 
and  repeated  that  the  sun  was  hot,  and 
she  not  strong,  and  no  wonder  that  she 
was  faint. 

Poor  Love  would  have  given  the  world 
to  run  home  and  hide  herself,  but  she  re- 
sponded, with  a proud  impulse  toward 
concealment,  to  her  friend’s  subterfuge. 
She  owned  that  she  had  felt  the  heat  of 
the  sun;  she  submitted  to  all  that  was 
done  for  her,  and  remained  to  tea  as 
usual,  eating  obediently  as  much  as  she 
was  able  of  a little  bird  which  the  squire 
had  ordered  to  be  specially  prepared. 

“What  ailed  the  child?”  the  squire 
asked  his  wife,  after  Love  had  gone  home. 
“No,  don’t  say  the  sun,  my  dear,  unless 
you  spell  it  with  an  o,”  and  the  squire 
laughed  with  boyish  glee  at  his  own  joke. 

“ Hush,  my  dear,  we  have  no  reason — ” 
his  wife  began ; but  he  nodded  obstinately. 

“ The  poor  little  soul  was  distressed  at 
the  mention  of  the  amiable  Purdy,”  said 
he;  “ but  I hope  you  told  her  that  it  was 
nothing  particular.” 

“ Oh,  but,  my  dear,  it  may  bel”  said  his 
wife. 

“ I don’t  believe  a word  of  it,”  declared 
the  squire,  stoutly.  “Well,  if  the  boy 
should  want  her,  and  she  him,  I would 
venture  ten  to  one  that  the  parson  would 
try  to  separate  them  with  the  contribu- 
tion-box.” 

The  next  week  Love  forced  herself  to 
go  to  the  squire’s,  lest  they  suspect  the 
reason  if  she  staid  away,  but  after  that 
she  did  not  go  any  more.  Then  July 
came  and  passed,  and  August  was  there, 
and  Richard  returned. 

Love  saw  him  first  as  she  was  walking 
down  the  street.  He  was  out  driving  with 
his  grandmother  and  the  squire.  He 
had  come  unexpectedly  the  night  before. 
When  Love  first  lifted  her  eyes  at  the 
roll  of  wheels  and  saw  Richard,  she  went 
so  white  that.  Madam  Dianthagave  an  in- 
voluntary start  as  if  she  would  go  to  her. 
She  thought  for  a second  that  the  girl 
would  fall.  But  Love  recovered  herself 
quickly,  and  courtesied  prettily,  and  they 
had  passed. 

Richard’s  grandmother  glanced  covert- 
ly at  him,  but  he  looked  quite  uncon- 
cerned, and  her  heart  sank.  However, 
Richard  had  seen,  and  the  image  of  Miss 


Catharine  Purdy,  which  he  had  rather 
urged  upon  his  heart  of  late,  faded. 

Love  wore  that  day  a white  muslin 
gown  — one  qf  her  mysterious  gifts — a 
little  white  cape,  and  a hat  with  a white 
ribbon;  she  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a flying  white  flower  as  she  came  down 
the  street,  her  white  draperies  blown  in 
the  wind. 

The  squire  had  been  shrewdly  observ- 
ant. “ The  parson's  daughter  looks  more 
like  an  angel  than  a thing  of  flesh  and 
blood,”  he  remarked  presently,  “and  I 
fear  she'll  be  one  in  earnest  if  they  don’t 
look  out  for  her.” 

Richard  stared  at  the  landscape.  “ Is 
she  out  of  health?”  he  inquired,  in  a some- 
what constrained  tone. 

“She  was  always  delicate,  dear,”  his 
grandmother  replied,  evasively. 

“ Not  like  this,”  maintained  the  squire. 

That  evening,  when  he  and  Richard 
were  sitting  together  after  supper,  he 
turned  suddenly  upon  the  young  man 
with  a motion  of  defiance,  as  if  he  were 
throwing  secrecy  and  prudence  to  the 
winds.  “Well,  my  boy,  your  grandmo- 
ther would  have  me  say  nothing,  but  I 
am  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
Our  little  Love  Lord  fainted  away  when 
your  grandmother  read  a letter  of  yours  . 
in  which  you  spoke  of  the  Misses‘ Purdy 
something  particularly,  and  we  knew — 
Now,  sir,  if  you  have  trifled — ” 

“Trifled,  sir  I”  cried  Richard,  staring. 
“Why,  sir,  she  will  have  none  of  me. 
She  has  shown  me  so  plainly  that  there 
is  no  mistaking  it.” 

“ Then  it’s  the  parson,”  said  the  squire, 
reflectively. 

“ No;  it  is  she  herself.” 

“Go  there  and  see  her,  and  you  will 
find  out  that  I am  right,  my  boy,”  said 
the  squire. 

“I  go  not  the  second  time  where  I 
have  as  good  as  had  the  door  in  my  face, 
though  it  was  heaven,  and  an  angel  shut- 
ting it,”  replied  Richard,  and  was  true  to 
his  resolution  for  some  little  time. 

Poor  Love  staid  close  at  home,  and  al- 
ways, when  the  weather  was  fine,  repaired 
of  an  afternoon  to  the  grape-arbor,  and 
sat  there  until  tea-time,  with  an  eye  of 
wistful  hope  for  a young  man  coming 
across  the  field;  but  he  never  came. 

But  one  afternoon,  during  the  last  of 
August,  Love  went  into  her  father's  study, 
bringing  a letter  in  which  Mr.  Richard 
Pierce  begged  her  to  be  in  the  grape- 
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arbor  at  eight  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation  upon  a matter  pertaining  to 
them  both.  He  concluded  by  stating  that 
he  would  consider  her  failure  to  be  there 
as  final,  and  would  henceforth  obtrude 
himself  no  further  upon  her,  whose  obe- 
dient servant  he  would  ever  be. 

Parson  Reuben  Lord  read  the  letter, 
while  his  daughter  looked  at  him  with 
that  same  expression  with  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  the  doll. 

4 ‘ Daughter,  you  know  what  my  will 
has  been  for  you  from  your  youth  up/’ 
said  the  parson,  solemnly. 

Love  went  out  without  a word;  her 
father  heard  her  sob  on  the  stairs.  She 
ate  no  supper,  though  a little  crock  of 
honey  had  mysteriously  come  for  her  late 
that  afternoon.  She  went  up  to  her  room 
at  half  past  seven  o’clock. 

Parson  Lord  stood  listening  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  his  daughter’s 
chamber;  now  and  then  he  heard  a sti- 
fled sob.  He  put  foot  on  the  stair,  as  if 
to  ascend,  then  drew  back;  at  every  sob 
his  own  face  was  convulsed.  At  last  he 
took  his  hat  and  went  out,  shutting  the 
front  door  softly. 

That  night  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
the  dusk  was  early.  When  Richard,  at 
eight  o'clock,  crossed  the  fields,  all  the 
trees  were  forgathering  in  shadow's,  and 
all  white  flower  bushes  and  white  house 
walls  in  the  distance  seemed  luminous. 
Long  before  he  reached  the  arbor  lie  saw 
something  white  shining  therein,  and  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy,  he  thinking  it  was 
surely  Love's  white  gown  and  she  had 
come.  But  when  he  went  in,  it  was  only 
a soft  lavender -scented  mass  of  silken 
shawl. 

“ She  has  been  here  and  gone,”  thought 
Richard,  in  a great  turmoil  of  grief  and 
wrath.  “She  has  been  here  and  not 
waited.  I will  have  no  more  of  her.  If 
she  loves  me  not,  I will  not  follow  her 
any  longer;  and  if  she  loves  me,  she  has 
no  spirit  which  is  worthy  of  the  love. 
The  clock  has  not  yet  struck  eight,  and 
she  did  not  wait — ” 

Then,  just  as  Richard  spoke,  the  town 
clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  eight. 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  next 
day.  when  the  Boston  stage-coach  came 
in.  there  was  great  amazement  all  over 
the  village  to  find  that  the  town  clock 
was  a half-hour  fast. 

But  Richard  Pierce,  that  night  when  he 
heard  the  half-hour  strike,  went  straight 


to  the  parson’s  house  and  let  fall  the 
knocker  with  a bold  clang,  and  when  the 
parson  came,  demanded  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter. 

“She  has  retired,  I fear,”  replied  the 
parson,  who  was  strangely  pale,  and 
whose  voice  quivered  convulsively. 
44  Will  you  walk  into  my  study,  sir?” 

But  Richard  would  not  come  in,  and 
would  see  his  daughter  at  the  door. 

Love  did  not  know  the  voice  in  which 
her  father  called;  she  asked,  tremblingly, 
who  had  spoken. 

44 Come  down,  daughter,”  said  her  fa- 
ther, still  in  that  strange  voice.  “There 
is  some  one  at  the  door  who  is  desirous  of 
speaking  with  you.”  Then  he  went  into 
his  study  and  shut  the  door. 

Love  went  down,  and  Richard’s  face 
shone  white  framed  in  the  doorway 
against  a background  of  night  gloom. 
He  flung  an  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  outside. 

44  We  have  had  enough  of  this,  dear,”  lie 
said,  shortly.  44  If  you  love  me,  tell  me 
so  now,  for  God’s  sake!” 

“Oh,  it  is  not  right!  I fear  it  is  not 
right!”  Love  gasped,  and  trembled  in  his 
arms. 

“ Let  the  right  alone.  Tell  me !” 

44 1 must  not!” 

44  Let  the  must  not  alone.  Tell  me!” 

44  Yes,”  said  Love,  with  a sigh,  and  then 
tried  with  a faint  assertion  of  maiden  dig- 
nity to  ward  off  Richard’s  kisses.  “It 
can  be  no  more  than— this,”  she  whisper- 
ed, brokenly.  44  We  cannot  be — married, 
Richard.” 

“Why  not?”  demanded  Richard.  “Why 
not,  sweetheart?” 

“ Father— father  has  vowed—  He  does 
not  wish  me  to  marry,  Richard.” 

“Well,  marry  you  will,  nevertheless, 
sweetheart.” 

44 Never  without  his  consent.  I can- 
not, Richard.” 

“With  or  without,  you  shall  marry 
me,  Love;  but  he  will  consent.” 

“Oh,  he  will  not,  unless — ” Love 
looked  with  sudden  courage  in  his  face. 
“Oh,”  she  whispered— 44 oh,  Richard, -if 
you  would  only  be  a missionary!” 

Richard  Pierce  laughed  so  loud  that  the 
gay  ring  of  it  penetrated  to  the  parson  in 
the  study.  “I  will  not  be  a missionary, 
and  yet  marry  ine  you  shall,  now  I know 
that  you  love  me,  sweetheart,”  said  lie; 
then,  before  Love  knew  it,  they  were 
standing  before  her  father. 
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“Sir,”  said  Richard,  speaking  with  a 
fine  manly  air,  “I  should  have  come  to 
you  before  and  asked  for  your  daughter’s 
hand  had  she  not  been  so  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing your  wishes  instead  of  her  own, 
and  concealing  her  feelings  from  me  so 
well  that  I judged  it  to  be  useless.  Now 
we  know  that  we  love  each  other,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  .give  me  your  daughter 
for  my  wife.” 

“ My  daughter  has  long  known  that 
m3r  plans  for  her  were  otherwise  than  the 
married  estate,”  said  Parson  Lord,  look- 
ing past  them  and  speaking  with  stiff 
lips. 

“ Is  the  soul  of  your  daughter  yours  to 
command  in  a matter  like  this,  sir?”  in- 
quired the  young  man,  hotly,  and  yet 
with  some  show  of  deference. 

“I  cannot  give  my  consent,”  Parson 
Lord  said,  and  turned  to  his  sermon. 

“ Cannot  you  reconsider  this,  sir?” 

“I  cannot  give  my  consent,” repeated 
the  parson.  “It  is  final.” 

“Then,” said  Richard,  drawing  Love's 
arm  firmly  through  his  own,  “marry 
without  your  consent  we  must,  sir,  for 
marry  her  I will,  now  I know  that  she 
loves  me.” 

The  next  Sunday  the  banns  between 
Richard  Pierce,  Esquire,  and  Love  Lord, 
spinster,  were  published — not  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit,  but  copied  neatly  on  a 
fair  sheet,  and  hung  in  the  frame  used  for 
that  purpose  beside  the  meeting-house 
door,  where  all  who  entered  might  read. 
The  parson  might  have  discerned  a great- 
er spirit  of  astonishment  and  gossip  in  the 
faces  of  his  audience  than  of  pious  atten- 
tion to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  had  he 
been  interested  to  decipher  it. 

His  plans  for  his  daughter  were  well 
known,  and  here  were  her  banns  publish- 
ed. Had  the  parson  yielded  unto  the 
pleading  of  earthly  affection,  or  was  this 
without. his  knowledge  or  approval?  Pub- 
lic opinion  rather  inclined  to  the  latter 
view,  although  far  from  sure  that  the  banns 
could  be  set  up,  even  with  the  squire  to 
manage  matters,  without  the  parson’s 
knowledge.  Love  was  not  at  meeting, 
but  Richard  Pierce  was  sitting  between 
his  grandmother  and  the  squire,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  head  with  a gallant  air,  look- 
ing straight  at  the  parson,  as  if  he  were 
weighing  every  word  of  the  discourse. 

The  banns  were  published  three  Sun- 
days, and  on  Monday  following  the 
third,  the  squire,  the  squire’s  lad y,  and 


Mr.  Richard  Pierce  drove  in  the  coach 
to  Parson  Reuben  Lord’s  house.  When 
they  entered  the  study,  having  been  ush- 
ered therein  by  the  parson  with  a grave 
dignity,  Richard  looked  around  anxious- 
ly, but  Love  was  not  there.  He  glanced 
imploringly  at  his  grandmother.  “ Where 
is  Love,  sir?”  she  asked  the  parson,  in  her 
sweetly  imperative  voice. 

“ In  her  chamber,”  he  replied.  When 
he  was  dead,  Parson  Lord  would  be  no 
whiter. 

“I  will  call  her,” said  Madam  Diantha, 
and  called  “Love!  Love,  dear  child!”  And 
when  the  girl  did  not  come  for  the  call- 
ing, she  went  up  stairs,  and  found  her 
weeping  and  moaning  that  she  could  not 
wed  without  her  father’s  consent,  and  he 
would  never  give  it,  and  if  he  would,  he 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  bring  a curse  upon  himself 
for  breaking  his  solemn  promise  to  the 
Lord. 

Thus  the  poor  child,  in  her  bewilder- 
ment of  love  and  conscience,  until  the 
squire’s  lady  would  hear  no  more,  but 
bathed  her  eyes  and  led  her  down  stairs 
to  Richard,  who  took  her  hand  with  an 
air  as  if  he  challenged  the  whole  world. 

Then  Squire  Hawkes  spoke  to  the  par- 
son. “Sir,”  he  said,  “ my  grandson  loves 
your  daughter,  and  she  returns  his  love. 
The  banns  have  been  published  for  the 
requisite  length  of  time,  as  you  are  aware, 
and  they  stand  before  you  humbly  be- 
seeching that  you  give  them  your  bless- 
ing and  unite  them  in  matrimony.” 

“I  cannot  do  so,  sir,”  replied  Parson 
Lord,  in  a set  sad  voice.  “I  cannot,  sir.” 

“May  I inquire  why  not,  sir?” 

“ When  my  child  was  born,  I solemn- 
ly dedicated  her  to  God.  I vowed  that 
she  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  should  she  be  spared  to  me,”  re- 
plied the  Parson.  “I  can  break  my  vow 
no  more  than  Jeplithah  of  old.” 

“ Damn  Jephthah !”  shouted  the  squire, 
who  had  an  uncompromising  tongue 
when  aroused.  “You  arc  mad,  sir.” 

The  parson  remained  silent. 

“Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  marry 
them?”  demanded  the  squire. 

“I  cannot.” 

“ Will  you  give  your  consent,  then?'1 

“ I cannot.” 

Love  was  clinging  weakly  to  her  lover's 
arm.  The  squire  faced  them  suddenly. 
“ Tis  the  rankest  folly,”  he  cried,  “and 
the  crudest ! What  are  you,  Reuben 
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Lord,  to  dispose  of  your  daughter,  heart 
and  soul,  as  you  propose?  How  dare  you 
come  thrusting  your  damned  covenant  like 
a wedge  between  two  young  things  who 
love  each  other  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  refusing  to  make  them  happy,  be- 
cause you  are  afraid  you  will  go  to  hell 
for  it?  How  dare  you  tamper  with  the 
holiest  feeling  of  the  human  heart?  Here 
is  your  daughter,  an  angel  if  ever  there 
was  one,  loving  this  young  man,  and  ready 
and  willing  to  honor  and  obey  him  all 
the  days  of  her  life,  comfort  him  in  sor- 
row, and  nurse  him  in  sickness,  are  you 
not,  sweetheart?” 

Love  nodded,  sobbing. 

“And  here  is  my  grandson,  with  all 
his  heart  set  upon  loving,  cherishing,  and 
protecting  her  in  sickness  or  health,  and 
cleaving  to  her  for  better  or  worse,  are 
you  not,  Richard  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I am,”  replied  Richard,  with 
a start  of  amazement. 

“Then,”  said  the  squire,  his  voice 
changing  suddenly  from  a tone  of  easy 
interrogation  to  one  of  solemn  proclama- 
tion, “in  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  town- 
ship, I pronounce  you  man  and  wife.” 

The  squire  gave  a loud  laugh  of  tri- 
umph, which  he  checked  suddenly  as  he 
saw  Parson  Reuben  Lord’s  face.  It  was 
shocked  beyond  words,  and  with  a strange 
expression  of  guilt. 

“Before  the  Lord,  sir,”  cried  Squire 
Hawkes,  “ neither  your  daughter  nor  my 
grandson  nor  my  wife  was  a party  to 
this,  nor  I myself,  until  the  fancy  struck 
me.  I saw  in  a flash  ’twas  the  only  way; 
unless  she  had  been  trapped  thus,  she 
would  never  have  brought  herself  to  wed 
without  your  consent.” 

Parson  Lord  went  over  to  his  daughter, 
kissed  her  solemnly  on  her  forehead,  said 
“ God  bless  you.  my  daughter!  May  you 
and  the  husband  you  have  chosen  dwell 
together  in  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  may 
the  day  be  sanctified  to  you!”  and  went 
out. 

A crowd  which  had  gathered  outside, 
gaping  silently  out  of  the  shadow’s,  stood 
back  in  a very  hush  of  wonder  when  the 
bridal  party  emerged  from  the  parson’s 
house,  got  into  the  coach, and  wrere  driven 
away.  “ She’s  coming!  She’s  married  to 
him !”  said  one  exclaiming  voice,  and  then 
no  more. 

For  days  the  village  was  thrilled  to  its 


fullest  capacity  for  excitement  by  the 
wedding  of  the  squire’s  grandson  and  the 
parson’s  daughter;  but  no  one  ever  knew 
the  full  particulars,  for  principals  and 
witnesses  kept  them  to  themselves. 

Everybody  agreed  that  the  parson  aged 
fast  after  his  daughter’s  marriage,  and 
that  his  whole  character  seemed  strange- 
ly changed.  Whereas  he  had  moved 
among  his  people,  discharging  his  re- 
ligious duties  toward  them  with  a stern 
rigidity  of  faithfulness,  he  now  bore  him- 
self with  a meek  lovingness  which  caused 
folk  to  turn  and  stare  at  him  as  at  a 
stranger.  Moreover,  his  sermons  lost 
their  directness  of  application  concerning 
the  justice  and  righteous  judgments  of 
the  Lord,  and  some  feared  lest  he  might 
be  falling  off  in  the  doctrines. 

Aunt  Betsey  Ware,  wrlio  kept  house  for 
him,  said  never  was  such  a change  in 
mortal  man  before,  and  when  a sour-ap- 
ple  tree  begun  to  bear  swTeetings,  ’twTas 
a sure  sign  that  it  would  blossom  next 
spring  in  another  w'orld.  She  was  right 
in  that  case,  for  Parson  Reuben  Lord  died 
very  suddenly  the  spring  after  his  daugh- 
ter’s marriage. 

Love  wras  sent  for,  and  came  with  her 
husband,  and  mourned  for  her  father, 
though  in  somewhat  unwonted  fashion. 
It  wras  as  if  she  grieved  more  sorely  for 
that  father  whom  she  had  never  had  than 
for  him  whom  she  had  lost. 

Then,  a few  days  after  the  funeral,  she 
found  among  his  papers  his  journal,  which 
she  read,  and  had  therefrom  a revelation. 
When  her  husband  came  in  she  ran  and 
clung  to  him,  weeping  and  trembling  in 
a passion  of  remorseful  love  and  pity. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried— “oh,  Richard!  it  wras 
father — it  wTas  father!” 

“What  do  you  mean,  sweetheart?” 

“It  was  father  who  gave  me  the  doll, 
and  not  Madam  Diantlia.  It  wTas  father 
who  gave  me  the  pretty  gowns  and  the 
bonnets  and  the  ribbons.  It  was  father 
who  gave  me  everything!  Oh,  Richard, 
it  was  poor  father!  Look  at  this— look !” 

Richard  took  the  parson’s  journal  and 
read,  here  and  there,  where  she  indi- 
cated : 

March  6. — I have  purchased  the  doll. 
Alas!  I am  weak  and  selfish,  and  under 
the  sway  of  my  natural  affection.  The 
price  of  the  toy  should  have  gone 
elsewhere;  but  the  heart  of  the  child  is 
sore,  and  I cannot  have  it.  Oh,  her  face 
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as  she  stood  there  holding  the  old  treasure 
of  her  childhood,  which  she  had  found, and 
which  I could  not  let  her  keep  for  very 
consistency  in  discipline!  Daphne  was 
too  hard  upon  such  a tender  heart  of 
such  a little  girl. 

God  forgive  me  if  I have  erred  through 
too  great  love  for  my  child!  Methinks  I 
could  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Thy  cause,  I could  have  been  broken 
upon  the  wheel,  but  this  martyrdom  of 
pain  in  the  heart  of  the  child  of  my  love 
I cannot  bear. 

March  7.— She  looks  as  I have  never 
seen  her;  the  joy  in  her  face  causes  my 
heart  to  leap.  I have  given  her  the  toy 
in  a manner  secretly,  hoping  that  she 
will  not  confound  me  with  her  innocent 
delight  and  thanks,  which  would  convey 
to  me  such  reproaches;  and  she  was  del- 
icately mindful  of  my  wish.  She  is  wise 
beyond  her  years.  How  can  I crave  for- 
giveness when  I do  not  truly  repent,  re- 
membering the  child's  face  and  the  joy 
in  it?  Right  or  wrong,  I would  do  it 
over  again.  Oh,  my  poor  heart! 

July  8. — Have  purchased  a gown  of 
white  muslin  for  my  daughter.  The  or- 
nament of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit  should 
have  been  sufficient  for  her,  but  she  was 
not  attired  as  others  of  her  age,  and  it 
perchance  has  tried  her;  the  heart  of  a 
maid  is  a tender  and  unknown  thing. 
Oh, my  weak  and  degenerate  nature ! May 
it  not  foster  in  her  too  great  love  of  dress 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; for  myself 
it  matters  not,  so  she  be  innocently  glad. 

September  6.— She  is  grieving  because 
of  that  youth  to  whom  her  heart  has 
turned,  as  I have  known  for  some  time, 
to  my  great  sadness.  What  will  become 
of  that  tender  heart,  yielding  so  helpless- 
ly and  so  guilelessly  unto  the  grfeat  call 
of  life?  I cannot  give  my  consent;  I 
dare  not  break  my  vow  unto  the  Lord. 
Herein,  at  least,  I must  stand  firm.  She 
has  no  appetite.  I have  purchased  del- 
icacies for  her.  It  may  be  that  I do 
wrong,  when  the  heathen  starve  for  the 
milk  of  the  word;  but  she  is  my  only 
child. 

January  9.— She  is  very  poor  in  health. 
She  shivers  in  the  cold  meeting-house. 
I have  purchased  a fur  tippet  for  her,  and 
a large  muff,  and  a wadded  cloak,  at  a 
price  which  would  have  done  incalcula- 
ble good  in  purchasing  spiritual  raiment 
for  the  needy  in  foreign  fields.  The 
child  does  not  put  me  to  shame  with  her 


openly  expressed  gratitude,  but  takes  her 
gift,  as  usual,  with  her  sweet  docility  and 
meek  grace. 

March  18. — I have  to-day  purchased  a 
new  gown  of  fine  texture  and  a pretty 
color.  She  still  pines  and  grieves,  and 
I strive  to  render  her  content  with  these 
little  gewgaws,  which,  I have  understood, 
sweeten  the  greater  lacks  of  life  to  the 
feminine  heart.  May  God  forgive  me 
for  yielding  to  this  so  great  weakness, 
and  striving  to  temper  the  sorrow  which 
may  be  ordained  for  her  good  to  my 
daughter,  and  even  perchance  awakeniug 
thereby  a love  for  vanity  in  her  heart! 

July  26. — The  youth  upon  whom  she 
has  fixed  her  affections  is  in  the  village; 
she  is  watching  for  him  and  he  does  not 
come.  Can  I keep  to  my  resolution  and 
see  her  unhappy? 

August  27. — All  is  over.  I have  yield- 
ed to  the  strength  of  my  paternal  love. 
They  have  met  and  plighted  their  vows, 
and  by  my  means.  I myself,  in  spite  of 
everything,  have  brought  about  a meet- 
ing between  them,  and  that  by  methods 
which  bring  me  to  shame.  I resorted  to 
subterfuge,  even  to  deception.  I cannot 
recall  even  to  myself  the  means  which  I 
used,  involving,  as  they  did,  deception  and 
trickery,  without  the  deepest  mortifica- 
tion and  the  most  painful  prickings  of 
conscience,  and  yet  I acknowledge,  to  my 
still  deeper  humiliation,  that  I do  not  re- 
gret the  result  which  was  brought  about 
by  such  means,  and  I confess  that  I am 
sure,  in  the  depths  of  my  guilty  and  self- 
betraying  heart,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her 
happiness,  I would  repeat, as  long  as  I drew 
the  breath  of  life,  my  folly  and  my  fault. 

September  30.  —My  daughter  is  wed- 
ded to  the  man  of  her  choice.  The  letter 
of  my  vow  I kept,  yet  broke  it  undenia- 
bly in  the  spirit.  I humbly  confess  to 
my  Maker  my  joy  and  exceeding  happi- 
ness that  the  vow  be  not  fulfilled,  sinful 
though  it  may  be.  In  spite  of  my  back- 
sliding, my  lack  of  steadfastness,  and  my 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  I have  upon  me  a 
deep  peace  and  certainty  of  good  to  come 
which  will  not  be  gainsaid  by  any  self- 
blame. I marvel  greatly  if  I perchance 
-have  rightfully  estimated  the  love  of  God 
toward  us,  which  may — an  I be^not  led 
astray  by  my  evil  imagination— acknow- 
ledge as  its  own  offspring  all  the  natural 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
human  weakness  therefrom  be  thus  for- 
given by  the  divine  love. 
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malarious  fevers.  From  October  to  Feb- 
ruary inclusive  the  weather,  for  a tropical 
climate,  is  comparatively  cool,  the  ther- 
mometer not  exceeding  85°  Fahrenheit 
in  the  shade  at  noon,  and  sinking  to  40° 
at  night.  During  the  hot  season,  how- 
ever, which  commences  in  April,  the 
temperature  rapidly  rises,  the  register 
not  unfrequently  being  120°  in  the  shade 
and  160°  in  the  sun. 

The  Nubians  consist  of  four  distinct 
races,  viz.,  those  of  Ethiopian,  Nouba,  Bij- 
ja,  and  Arabian  descent;  and  these  races 
are  again  subdivided  into  tribes. 

The  Ethiopian  comprises  the  Habab, 
Teklis,  and  others,  occupying  the  hilly 
country  between  Suakin  and  Massowa; 
the  Nouba,  now  known  as  the  Hadendoa, 
Bishareen,  and  Ababdeh,  between  Suakin 
and  Berber;  the  Bijja,  more  familiar  as 
the  Beni  Amer  and  Hallenga,  roams  over 
the  district  westward  of  Abyssinia,  of 
which  Kassala  is  the  capital;  while  those 
of  Arabian  descent  are  found  south  of 
Khartoum,  between  the  Blue  and  White 
Niles.  These  races  still  retain  their  own 
languages,  speaking  respectively  Ethiop- 
ic,  Nouba,  Bijja,  and  Arabic;  and,  hav- 
ing kept  perfectly  distinct  and  stood  aloof 
from  one  another,  they  have  no  language 
in  common,  though,  as  all  profess  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  many  from  each 
tril^e  make  the  devotional  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  a knowledge  of  Arabic  is  spread- 
ing among  them. 

The  Egyptian  Soudan  extends  from  the 
White  Nile  westerly  to  about  longitude 
24°  east,  and  the  black  troops  of  Egypt, 
being  freed  negro  slaves  from  this  region, 
are  rightly  termed  Soudanese. 

Nubia,  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  tributary  to  Egypt,  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  annexed 
by  her,  and,  until  the  outbreak  in  1881, 
formed  the  larger  portion  of  that  country. 
Eg  yptian  administration,  however,  in  this 
territory  related  chiefly  to  taxation,  the 
people  being  allowed  to  settle  their  own 
differences  and  adjudicate  their  petty 
crimes,  their  laws  being  based  on  those 
of  the  Koran.  Every  tribe  is  divided 
into  septs,  each  of  which  is  governed  by 
its  own  hereditary  sheik,  and  from  these 
sheiks  one  is  elected  as  supreme  head, 
under  the  title  of  “Sheik  Moshaiek  v — 
Chief  of  Chiefs. 

In  appearance  the  Nubians  are  a fine 
race.  Their  color  varies  through  all 
shades  of  rich  brown  to  a clear  ebony. 


The  face  is  oval,  with  features  assimila- 
ting to  the  Caucasian  type,  and  bearing 
for  the  most  part  a proud  and  indepen- 
dent expression.  The  eye  is  dark  hazel, 
the  white  being  clear,  and  not,  as  in  the 
negro,  of  a yellowish  hue;  the  nose  is 
well  bridged,  often  approaching  the  aqui- 
line, with  clear-cut  nostrils,  and  the  lips 
incline  in  a slight  degree  only  to  fulness. 
The  men  are  well  built,  lithe,  and  active, 
averaging  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  their  limbs,  though  not  muscular,  are 
strong  and  sinewy.  Their  skin  is  fine 
and  soft,  and  in  this  particular  presents 
a great  contrast  to  that  of  the  negro, 
which  is  rough  and  coarse,  proving  that 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  Nubian  is  an 
inherent  quality,  and  not  attributable  to 
the  use  of  unguents,  which  both  races  ap- 
ply lavishly. 

Water,  as  a rule,  being  scarce  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  both  sexes  have  recourse 
to  a cleansing  process  which  perhaps  may, 
by  courtesy,  be  called  a bath,  and  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

The  recipient  of  the  luxury  lies  at  full 
length  on  a piece  of  palm-leaf  matting, 
and  is  well  rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with 
mutton  fat— their  simple  and  only  soap 
— which,  however,  has  been  previously 
scented  with  musk,  pounded  sandal-wood, 
and  odoriferous  plants.  The  “bath  ’’com- 
pleted, the  whole  body  is  then  manip- 
ulated or  massaged — this  treatment  and 
term,  now  so  universal,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  French  from  the  Arabic 
custom,  and  word  “ masseh,”  to  knead. 

The  hair  of  the  Nubians  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  their  appearance. 
It  is  worn  in  an  immense  mass  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  head,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a huge  beehive  rising  from  the 
shoulders,  and  this  mop  is  carefully  dress- 
ed with  the  only  pomatum  they  know — 
pure  and  unadulterated  suet,  fresh  from  a 
newly  killed  sheep. 

A party  of  the  friends  of  the  dandy 
about  to  be  adorned  squat  in  a circle  on 
the  ground,  and  chew  in  succession  large 
lumps  of  the  above-named  suet,  these 
being  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  as 
each  jaw  becomes  fatigued,  until  the  spe- 
cialty has  been  cleansed  of  all  obnoxious 
particles.  Meanwhile  the  tresses  to  be 
thus  fragrantly  scented  are  being  combed, 
or  rather  raked  out,  either  with  a horn  or 
a wooden  skewer— in  each  case  ten  inch- 
es or  more  in  length — after  which  the 
finishing  smear  is  freely  applied. 
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These  races  are,  without  exception,  nom- 
ads, and  subsist  principally  on  the  milk 
of  their  cows,  goats,  and  camels,  varied 
occasionally  by  the  flesh  of  their  herds 
and  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting.  They 
prepare  also  from  millet  a porridge  called 
**  lugma” ; and  the  richer  people,  who  have 
slaves  to  cook  for  them,  bake  a sort  of 
bread,  called  “ kisra,”  which  is  a spongy 
cake  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  There  being 
no  mills  in  the  country,  the  millet, which 
has  been  previously  soaked,  is  crushed  on 
a slab  of  granite  by  rubbing  a rounded 
stone  backwards  and  forwards  over  it 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a pulp.  In  twelve 
hours  this  pulp  has  become  slightly  sour, 
when  it  is  poured  on  to  a stone  or  clay 
griddle  over  a quick  fire,  a slave  deftly 
spreading  it  with  the  palm  of  her  hand 
equally  over  the  whole  surface.  It  is 
then  covered  with  an  air-tight  lid,  made 
of  closely  woven  grass,  and  in  three  min- 
utes is  baked  to  the  consistency  of  a pan- 
cake, and  served  with  a thick  sauce.  An- 
other form  of  this  sour  bread  is  “abret,” 
but  this  is  as  thin  as  a wafer,  pre pared 
and  baked  in  a manner  similar  to  kisra, 
and  then  sun-dried  till  crisp.  “Abret”  is 
stored  in  goat-skin  bags,  and  used  chiefly 
on  a foray  or  march,  where  there  are  no 
appliances  for  cooking;  in  water  its  slight- 
ly acid  flavor  forms  a refreshing  drink, 
while  the  moistened  pulp  serves  for  food. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  grass  is 
plentiful,  milk  is  abundant,  and  is  given 
away  lavishly.  I have  often  arrived  at  a 
Beni  Amer  camp  with  a dozen  or  more 
men,  and  each  member  of  the  party  has 
immediately  been  presented  with  at  least 
a gallon.  A superstition  prevails  that 
were  money  taken  the  cows  would  at  once 
become  dry ; so  payment  is  never  accepted, 
though  a gift  on  t lie  departure  of  the  trav- 
eller is  not  declined. 

In  each  herd  there  is  always  “the 
lucky  cow,”  which  is  held  in  great  rever- 
ence; and  it  is  only  as  a mark  of  special 
favor  that  a stranger  is  permitted  to  taste 
the  milk  of  this  idolized  animal,  a stipu- 
lation being  made  that  it  must  be  con- 
sumed the  same  evening,  and  neither 
poured  into  a different  vessel  from  that 
into  which  it  was  milked,  nor  taken  away 
from  the  camp,  lest  the  loss  of  milk  from 
the  whole  herd  should  ensue. 

The  natives  themselves  seldom  drink 
milk  when  fresh,  preferring  it  either  fer- 
mented or  sour;  in  the  former  case  it  re- 


sembles koumiss.  Curds  are  a favorite 
dish;  but  the  bowl,  alas,  never  presents 
the  smooth  inviting  surface  we  are  famil- 
iar with  — for,  spoons  being  unknown,  the 
stout  forefinger  of  the  swarthy  hostess  has, 
with  much  consideration,  been  employed 
to  break  it  into  lumps  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  hungry  guest! 

Nubian  villages  are  generally  circular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  the  strong,  thorny 
hedge  now  so  familiar  as  a “zeriba.” 
They  consist  not  only  of  houses,  called 
“ tukuls,”  which  are  permanent  resi- 
dences, but  of  tents  of  palm-leaf  matting, 
which  they  take  with  them  to  the  various 
grazing-grounds.  The  “ tukuls”  are  made 
of  long  coarse  grass,  woven  into  a frame- 
work of  stout  branches,  with  thatch  near- 
ly a foot  thick  of  the  same  grass,  and, 
though  having  neither  window  nor  chim- 
ney, are  remarkable  for  coolness. 

T1  le  furniture  of  these  abodes  is  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  consisting  merely  of  a 
primitive  bedstead  of  strips  of  ox-hide 
stretched  on  a wooden  frame,  half  a dozen 
goat-skin  bags  for  carrying  goods,  an 
earthen-ware  pot  for  cooking  "lugma,” 
the  granite  slab  on  which  grain  is  crush- 
ed, and  a few  milking-baskets.  These 
baskets  are  a unique  feature  of  the  coun- 
try, so  ingeniously  and  closely  woven 
that  they  are  completely  fluid-proof,  de- 
vised by  the  people  to  combine  lightness 
and  durability,  and  thus  suit  their  migra- 
tory habits. 

At  the  grazing  camps,  when  the  herd  is 
away  from  the  village,  it  is  necessary  even 
to  boil  the  milk  in  them,  and,  as  they  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  lire,  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  dropping  red-hot  stones  into 
them  until  the  milk  boils. 

A similar  plan  is  adopted  in  cooking 
meat.  A large  fire  is  kindled,  and  a num- 
ber of  stones  are  thrown  into  it.  As  soon 
as  the  embers  glow,  the  ashes  are  blown 
aside  and  strips  of  meat  are  laid  on  the 
heated  stones,  care  being  taken  to  turn 
them  when  the  under  side  is  done. 

In  this  way  the  juices  are  retained,  and 
the  flavor  equals,  if,  indeed, it  does  not  sur- 
pass, that  of  any  other  method  of  cooking. 
It  is  not,  however,  every  stone  that  will 
stand  the  fire;  knowledge  and  experience 
are  needed  in  the  selection.  The  first 
time  my  friends  and  I tried  the  experi- 
ment in  the  absence  of  servants,  we  came 
to  signal  grief;  the  stones  we  had  chosen 
exploded,  for  the  most  part  with  loud 
reports,  scattering  themselves,  the  fire- 
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brands,  and  meat  in  every  direction,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  raze  our  glow- 
ing pile,  and  content  ourselves  with  toast- 
ing our  meat  on  the  ends  of  our  ramrods. 

When  a white  man  approaches  a zeriba, 
a servant  is  sent  forward  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  the  head  man,  with  some  of 
his  followers,  comes  out  to  meet  him,  of- 
fering his  hand,  and  greeting  him  with 
the  words,  “Keif  halak,  taiyibin,  taiyi- 
bin?M  (How  art  thou,  art  thou  well,  art 
thou  well?).  Mohammedans  are,  how- 
ever, saluted  with  the  Moslem  form  of  ad- 
dress, “Salaam  aleikum"  (Peace  be  to 
you);  and  the  reply  is  given,  “Wa  alei- 
kum ess  salaam'1  (And  to  you  be  peace). 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  to  a 
Christian,  the  Koran  forbidding  it  to  any 
but 44  the  faithful." 

The  preliminary  courtesies  ended,  the 
traveller  is  conducted  to  the  rest-house,  a 
shed  provided  in  every  village,  principally 
for  the  convenience  of  merchants  going 
up  and  down  the  country;  and  milk,  cof- 
fee, and  “lugrna"  are  at  once  served.  Con- 
versation ensues,  but  neither  the  name 
nor  tribe  of  a Mohammedan  stranger  is 
ever  asked,  lest  he  should  prove  a foe. 

As  night  closes  in,  the  young  men  of 
the  village  assemble  in  front  of  the  rest- 
house,  and  go  through  a variety  of  the 
strangest  evolutions  and  antics,  miscalled 
a dance,  in  honor  of  the  travellers.  The 
dance  is  accompanied  by  much  clapping 
of  hands  above  their  heads,  and  loud 
yells  and  war-whoops,  and  never  fails  to 
call  forth  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
their  own  people,  however  critically  it 
may  be  regarded  by  the  new-comers  to 
whom  it  is  a novelty. 

As  the  grass  surrounding  a camp  be- 
comes eaten  down,  the  tribe  removes  to 
a fresh  pasturage.  It  takes  but  a short 
time  for  these  sons  of  the  desert  to  strike 
and  pack  their  tents  with  the  few  above- 
named  chattels  on  their  camels,  and  the 
spot  which  an  hour  before  was  resound- 
ing with  the  cries  peculiar  to  nomad  life 
— the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  wild  cries  of 
the  herdsmen,  the  booming  of  the  village 
drums,  the  tinkling  of  their  lyres,  and  the 
shrill  falsetto  song  of  the  maidens  — is 
left  silent  and  deserted  till  the  following 
year. 

The  Nubians,  like  many  uncivilized  na- 
tions. show  much  ingenuity  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  every-day  life  from  the  sur- 
roundings of  nature.  On  one  occasion 
an  impromptu  boot  lace  was  produced 


from  the  inner  bark  of  the  nearest  acacia. 
The  trunk  was  pounded  with  a stone  for 
about  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  the  fine 
white  fibre  below  laid  bare  ; this  was 
peeled  off,  and  rapidly  twisted  until  it 
closely  resembled  a piece  of  whip-cord, 
and  served  admirably  as  a makeshift. 
Their  buckets,  as  well  as  the  milk-baskets 
already  described,  are  cleverly  adapted  to 
their  wandering  life.  A circular  piece 
of  hide,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  pierced 
round  the  edge  with  holes,  and  through 
these  a strip  of  bamboo  is  threaded;  the 
Hide  is  drawn  in  to  a third  of  its  original 
diameter,  the  ends  of  the  strip  are  fast- 
ened together,  and  the  bucket  is  com- 
plete. When  unthreaded,  these  buckets 
serve  as  kneading- troughs  for  making 
bread  on  a march. 

I was  much  amused  on  one  occasion  by 
the  manufacture  of  temporary  pipes.  For 
one  a hole  about  six  inches  long  was 
bored  into  the  river -bank  to  form  the 
stem,  to  meet  which  another  hole  was 
scooped  out  from  above  for  the  bowl. 
The  stem  was  then  blown  through,  to  rid 
it  of  dust,  tobacco  placed  in  the  bowl,  a 
light  applied,  and  several  men  in  turn 
enjoyed  the  luxury.  Another  pipe  was 
made  by  thrusting  the  thumb  into  a ball 
of  wet  clay  to  form  the  bowl,  which  was 
quickly  dried  by  a bit  of  glowring  char- 
coal, and  a hollow  reed  was  inserted  for 
the  stem.  Tribes  of  Arabian  descent  use 
pipes  made  of  greenstone  polished  with 
emery  and  a leaf,  which  acts  like  sand- 
paper. 

The  method  of  sinking  wells  in  the  dry 
beds  of  watercourses  during  the  hot  sea- 
son, and  the  manner  in  which  sand  is 
prevented  from  falling  in,  are  simple  and 
effective.  A number  of  leafy  branches 
of  the  tamarisk  are  twisted  into  a cable 
some  five  inches  thick.  One  end  of  this 
cable  is  bent  into  a hoop  about  a yard  in 
diameter,  which  is  laid  on  the  ground 
where  the  well  is  to  be  dug,  and  as  the 
sand  is  scooped  out  the  rest  of  the  cable 
is  coiled  downwards  until  the  water  is 
reached.  In  this  way  wells  are  some- 
times sunk  to  a depth  of  even  thirty  feet. 

When  the  herds  are  about  to  be  water- 
ed, a clay  trough  is  made  at  the  side  of 
the  well,  and  the  mode  of  filling  it  is 
ingenious.  One  man  descends  into  the 
shaft,  straddling  it,  with  his  feet  resting 
in  the  leafy  coil;  and  having  filled  a 
bucket,  tosses  it  to  his  comrade  at  the 
brink,  who  adroitly  catches  it,  allowing 
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ject  are  only  taken  home  to  the  villages, 
which  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  wells, 
every  alternate  evening. 

The  mutual  affection  that  exists  be- 
tween these  animals  and  their  owners  is 
most  remarkable.  Although  a herd  in 
some  cases  numbers  many  hundreds,  each 
beast  has  its  distinctive  name,  to  which  it 
answers  on  being  called.  This  affection 
engenders  an  obedience  which  is  invalu- 
able in  cases  of  attack  by  inimical  tribes. 
While  the  cattle  are  grazing,  watchmen 
are  placed  on  eminences,  and  the  moment 
an  enemy  is  seen  approaching  they  give 
the  alarm.  The  herdsmen  in  the  plain 
below  immediately  strike  their  shields 
loudly  with  their  lances,  utter  wild  and 
shrill  whoops,  and  at  the  same  time  leap 
with  immense  bounds  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  thus  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  animals,  who  rush  towards  them 
from  all  sides  with  tails  almost  straight 
on  end.  A stampede  ensues,  the  men 
leading  the  way  at  a terrific  pace  till  the 
zeriba  is  reached,  when  they  dart  nimbly 
aside  behind  the  entrance-posts  to  avoid 
being  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
herd,  whose  speed  prevents  them  from 
stopping  until  they  are  wfthin  the  enclos- 
ure, when  the  cries  are  changed  to  sooth- 
ing tones,  and  the  excitement  subsides. 

Cattle-lifting  is  regarded  as  an  honor- 
able feat,  and  although  tribes  may  be  at 
peace  with  each  other,  raids  for  this  pur- 
pose are  often  made  by  small  bands  of 
young  men  who  wish  to  gain  renown 
for  bravery  and  daring.  These  forays 
are  not  un frequently  perpetrated  by  day, 
when  great  stealth  is  displayed,  an  im- 
portant object  being  to  avoid  coming  to 
blows,  as  mortal  wounds  entail  endless 
blood  feuds,  which,  like  the  Corsican  ven- 
detta, descend  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, and  often  decimate  a tribe. 

The  moment  blood  is  drawn,  the  ag- 
gressors. as  a rule,  retire,  though  cases 
are  on  record  of  this  admirable  caution 
having  been  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the 
indignant  wratli  of  the  sufferer  and  the 
thirst  for  vengeance. 

The  power  of  enduring  pain  exhibited 
by  these  tribes  is  almost  incredible.  This 
is  strongly  instanced  in  the  competition 
by  the  youths  of  the  villages  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  their  camps. 

It  is  a much  coveted  honor  to  be  called 
44  Akho  Benat”  (the  brother  of  the  girls), 
and  the  youth  who  attains  this  distinction 
is  entitled  to  marry  the  belle. 
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The  competition  itself  is  a most  ago- 
nizing spectacle.  It  commences  by  the 
maidens,  on  certain  festivals,  beating  the 
drums  to  a quaint  and  peculiar  tune, 
which  so  excites  the  spirits  of  the  young 
men  that  numbers  of  them  at  once  rush 
into  the  arena,  each  loudly  exclaiming, 
“I  am  the  brother  of  the  girls!  I am 
the  brother  of  the  girls !” 

They  are  then  paired  off  by  casting 
lots,  and,  when  stripped  to  the  waist,  a 
powerful,  flexible  whip  of  hippopotamus- 
hide,  five  feet  in  length,  is  placed  in  the 
hand  of  each  combatant,  and  at  a certain 
signal  a flogging-match  commences. 

The  strokes  are  not  given  at  random 
or  in  haste,  but  with  the  utmost  delibera- 
tion, each  youth  delivering  his  blow  in 
turn,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music. 
The  long,  pliant  lash  descends  with  keen 
precision,  cutting  deep  into  the  flesh  at 
every  stroke,  while  the  monotonous 
44  hwit,”  44  h wit,”  44  hwit,”  goes  on  unceas- 
ingly, and  the  red  streams  tell  the  tale  of 
suffering  which  the  tongues  disdain  to 
proclaim.  At  last  the  one  who  can  endure 
no  longer  falls  fainting  to  the  ground, 
and  is  borne  away  by  his  kinsmen. 

The  victors  are  subsequently  pitted 
against  each  other,  till  the  remaining 
one  becomes  the  champion,  and  bears 
the  proud  title  of  44  The  Brother  of  the 
Girls.” 

The  weapons  of  Nubia  are  sword,  lance, 
and  shield.  The  swords  are  all  of  one 
pattern,  and  are  an  exact  copy  of  the  long, 
straight,  double-edged  blades  carried  by 
the  Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  hilt  being  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  which  the  Christian  warrior  kissed 
in  his  last  moments. 

These  imitations  are  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  are  of  three  sizes,  varying 
in  price  from  two  to  five  dollars — accord- 
ing to  length,  breadth,  and  weight. 

A few  of  those  which  bear  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  veritable  weapons 
of  the  Crusaders  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  are  esteemed 
by  them  as  priceless  treasures,  having 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  On  questioning  the  owners 
as  to  where  they  are  obtained,  the  unvary- 
ing reply  is,  44  Min  bey  id  ” (from  afar), 
and  they  persistently  refuse  to  sell  them. 

A fine  blade  of  this  kind  belonged  to 
the  chief  of  the  Ali  Bakhit,  and,  on  my 
asking  what  sum  he  would  take  for  it,  lie 
drew  his  hand  with  a proud  gesture  across 
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his  throat,  replying,  “Kimat  di  ” (this  is 
the  price).  The  lance  is  short,  but  little 
over  five  feet  in  length;  the  head  varies 
in  each  tribe  both  in  size  and  shape,  be- 
ing sometimes  square,  and  sometimes 
rounded  at  its  junction  with  the  socket; 
the  blades  also  differ,  varying  from  one 
and  a half  to  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  shaft  is  made  of  the  tough  wood  of 
the  Kittar  acacia,  with  a spiral  iron  ring 
at  the  butt.  This  weapon  is  seldom 
thrown,  being  firmly  grasped  and  used 
for  stabbing,  but  it  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  slip  through  the  closed  hand  until  ar- 
rested by  the  iron  ring  at  the  base.  Each 
tribe  has  also  its  own  peculiar  knife — that 
of  theHadendoa  being  curved  at  the  tip; 
that  of  the  Hallenga  resembling  a laurel 
leaf;  while  that  of  the  Beni  Amer  is  a 
slight  modification  of  both;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  shield  of  the  northern  tribes  is  cir- 
cular, varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter;  while  that  of  the 
southerners  is  elliptical,  three  feet  long 
by  one  broad.  Both  are  held  in  battle 
by  a stiff  leather  handle  at  the  centre  of 
the  back,  but  on  other  occasions  are  car- 
ried by  a looped  thong  slipped  over  the 
shoulder.  They  are  made  from  the  hide 
of  the  elephant,  buffalo,  or  giraffe;  those 
of  the  last,  being  lightest,  and  yet  tough- 
est, are  the  most  esteemed. 

Another  curious  relic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  preserved  in  Nubia  is  the  chain 
armor,  which  to  this  day  is  used  by  the 
chiefs  and  principal  warriors  in  battle. 

This  is  made  in  India,  and  brought  to 
Massowa  and  Suakin  by  merchants,  the 
price  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
a suit,  according  to  the  workmanship. 

At  a festival  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Mohammed,  I have  seen  fifty 
mail-clad  Beni  Amer  warriors  going 
through  the  evolutions  of  a sham  light. 

The  men  wore  steel  helmets  and  shirts 
of  mail,  while  their  horses  were  rendered 
lance-proof  by  thickly  quilted  petticoats 
reaching  almost  to  the  ground.  The  stir- 
ring scene  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the 
pictures  of  Norman  knights  as  depicted 
on  theBayeux  tapestry;  though  I cannot 
but  add  that  there  was  a most  comical 
side  to  the  picture,  as  the  helmets,  being 
generally  too  small  for  the  wearers,  were 
perched  on  the  back  of  the  head,  huge 
greasy  tresses  protruding  from  below  in 
anything  but  knightly  fashion  ; while  the 
long  nasal  bar,  being  often  found  to  in- 


terfere with  vociferous  war-cries,  was 
pushed  to  one  side  over  the  ear. 

In  times  past  the  Nubians  wove  their 
own  clothing;  but  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  Manchester  cottons, 
which  are  more  easily  and  even  cheaply 
obtained,  this  industry  is  dying  out,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  parti-col- 
ored robes  worn  by  the  chiefs. 

A coarse  cotton  grows  wild  in  the  allu- 
vial deposits  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, but  the  best  kind  comes  from  the 
Abyssinian  valleys.  This  is  spun  into 
yarn,  the  Nubian  spindle  being  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  women  many  centuries  ago,  while 
the  rude  hand-loom  with  which  the  thread 
is  woven  into  cloth  resembles  in  every 
particular  those  depicted  on  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monuments. 

The  Nubians  are  all  hunters,  and  are 
habituated  to  the  chase  from  youth,  this 
exercise  being  regarded  by  them  as  the 
best  training  for  war. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Ko- 
ran with  regard  to  unclean  animals,  they 
eat  the  flesh  of  all  game— elephant,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  and  even  the  wild 
boar  being  much  esteemed,  their  excuse 
for  evading  the  law  being  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  undomesticated  creatures. 

The  tribes  bordering  Abyssinia  are  good 
horsemen,  swift,  hardy  ponies  from  the 
Galla  country  being  bought  in  great  num- 
bers by  them  at  the  Abyssinian  frontier 
markets  for  the  small  sum  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  apiece.  These  little  steeds 
are  used  not  only  for  pursuing  large  four- 
footed  game,  but  also  for  running  down 
ostriches,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cap- 
ture on  foot.  Further  north  snares  and 
pitfalls  are  resorted  to,  snares  being  de- 
signed for  the  lighter  animals,  and  pit- 
falls  for  heavy,  powerful  beasts. 

The  snare  is  formed  of  a strong  wooden 
hoop,  to  the  rim  of  which  bamboo  spikes 
are  firmly  bound  with  sinew,  the  points 
of  the  spikes  meeting  in  the  centre.  This 
hoop  is  placed  over  a hole  in  the  ground, 
and  is  hidden  from  sight  by  twigs  laid 
across  the  top,  over  which  grass  and  sand 
are  carelessly  strewn  to  prevent  suspicion. 

Snares  vary  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
game  to  be  trapped,  and  a log  of  wood, 
proportioned  in  weight  to  the  expected 
quarry,  is  attached  to  the  hoop  to  act  as  a 
clog  and  impede  its  movements  when 
caught. 
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An  animal's  legs  passing  over  the  snare 
slip  into  the  hole  through  the  bamboo 
spikes,  which  immediately  pierce  the  flesh 
to  the  bone,  when  the  hunter,  who  is  prob- 
ably in  ambush,  starts  up,  lance  in  hand, 
and  secures  his  game.  This  form  of  snare 
is  of  great  antiquity ; Xenophon  describes 
it,  and  speaks  highly  of  its  efficiency. 

Pitfalls  for  the  larger  animals  average 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  being  the  same  size 
at  the  surface.  The  sides  are  ingeniously 
sloped  to  a point  at  the  base,  so  that  the 
auimal  on  falling  in  finds  itself  wedged, 
and  escape  is  impossible.  In  some  cases 
a strong  post,  nine  feet  in  length,  sharp- 
ened to  a point  at  the  upper  end,  is  firmly 
fixed  into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  in  order  to  transfix  the  animal,  and 
thereby  insure  its  speedy  death. 

The  surface  of  the  pit  is  disguised  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  snares 
are  hidden,  though  owing  to  the  much 
wider  opening  to  be  concealed,  a net  is 
used  as  a foundation  for  the  branches, 
leaves,  and  sand,  which  are  strewn  over  it. 

Ostrich-hunting  involves  good  riding, 
and  is  animated  sport.  Having  ascer- 
tained where  a nest  is  to  be  found,  three 
or  four  mounted  men  go  out  on  the  plain 
together,  and  one  of  them  rides  in  the 
direction  of  the  nest. 

Instantly  the  bird  sees  him  it  starts  off 
at  a tremendous  pace,  the  hunter  follow- 
ing in  hot  pursuit,  until,  after  running 
perhaps  a couple  of  miles,  the  ostrich  be- 
gins to  circle,  its  object  being  to  get  back 
to  its  nest,  from  which  it  fondly  hopes  it 
has  diverted  its  pursuer. 

The  other  hunters,  who  are  scattered 
over  the  plain,  take  up  the  running  by 
turns,  succeeding  each  other  as  each  horse 
becomes  spent;  they  are  thus  able  to  press 
the  bird  to  its  utmost  speed,  until  it  falls 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  with  outstretch- 
ed wings,  gasping  for  breath. 

The  nearest  hunter  then  gallops  up 
and  severs  its  head  with  a blow  from  his 
sword.  Hastily  dismounting,  he  at  once 
seizes  the  bleeding  stump  and  thrusts  it 
into  the  sand  to  prevent  the  feathers  from 
being  soiled  by  the  blood,  which  is  spurt- 
ing in  all  directions  from  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  neck,  even  after  death. 

The  feathers  of  a full-grown  bird  fetch 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  (£10  to 
£15)  at  Kassala,  where  they  are  bought  by 
Arab  traders  from  Cairo,  but  they  ulti- 
mately realize  treble  that  value  in  the 
European  markets. 


An  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  the 
sword-hunters  of  Nubia  belong  entirely 
to  the  Hamran  tribes,  but  all  hunters, 
whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  who  do 
not  snare  the  game,  kill  it  by  hamstring- 
ing with  the  sword. 

When  the  elephant  is  pursued  on  foot, 
it  is  invariably  sought  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  where  it  has  retired  for  shelter 
from  the  noonday  sun,  and  also  for  the 
short  repose  it  takes  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  hunter  having  tracked 
his  quarry  to  its  retreat,  is  obliged  to  use 
the  utmost  stealth  in  approaching  it,  the 
elephant  being  a very  light  sleeper,  and 
awakened  by  the  slightest  unusual  sound. 

The  difficulty  of  moving  through  a 
dense  thorny  jungle  without  making  any 
sound  dissimilar  to  those  which  might  be 
produced  by  nature,  such  as  the  stirring 
of  the  branches  by  a light  breeze,  or  the 
occasional  falling  of  a dead  leaf,  is  great- 
er than  can  be  realized  by  any  one  who 
has  not  tried  it. 

On  getting  within  arm’s-length  of  his 
game,  the  swordsman  slowly  raises  him- 
self to  an  erect  position  and  deals  a slash- 
ing cut  on  the  back  sinews  of  the  nearest 
foot,  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  at 
the  same  time  leaping  nimbly  back  to  avoid 
a blow  from  the  animal’s  trunk.  The  cut, 
if  properly  delivered,  bites  sheer  to  the 
bone,  severing  the  large  arteries,  and  in 
a short  time  death  ensues  from  hemor- 
rhage. Gazelles  are  hunted  by  a power- 
ful breed  of  hounds,  in  build  somewhat 
heavier  than  a greyhound.  In  spite  of 
being  far  swifter  than  the  hound,  the  ga- 
zelle falls  a victim  from  a nervous  habit 
of  constantly  stopping  to  look  back  to  see 
if  it  is  pursued ; it  also  expends  its  strength 
by  taking  great  bounds  in  an  almost  ver- 
tical direction,  thereby  not  only  losing 
time,  but  exhausting  itself,  so  that  it  is 
overtaken  without  difficulty. 

The  vegetation  of  the  country  consists 
chiefly  of  varieties  of  acacia,  often  mis- 
named mimosa;  the  best  known  of  these 
are  the  garrad,  which  contains  tannin, 
possessing  at  least  twice  the  strength  of 
that  in  oak;  and  the  sant,  or  shittim,  al- 
luded to  in  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  from 
a variety  of  which  tradition  states  that 
the  “crown  of  thorns”  was  made. 

The  thorns  of  many  of  these  acacias 
grow  in  pairs,  joined  at  the  base;  those 
of  the  sant  are  straight  and  remarkable 
for  their  size,  being  often  nine  inches  long; 
those  of  the  garrad,  and  others,  resemble 
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the  spurs  of  a game-cock,  and  are  but  two 
inches  long;  while  those  of  the  kittar  are 
similar  in  shape  and  size  to  a cat’s  claw. 

There  is  but  one  palm  in  the  country 
— the  dom.  It  is  a fine  tree,  often  eighty 
feet  high,  and  is  always  found  near  wa- 
ter, its  thick  fanlike  foliage,  which  grows 
in  a dense  mass  at  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
being  consequently  a welcome  sight  in 
the  midst  of  the  arid  plain.  This  palm, 
different  from  all  others,  which  throw  out 
their  foliage  at  the  summit  of  a single 
trunk,  bifurcates  several  times  before  it 
comes  to  maturity,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
division  a large  cluster  of  leaves  is  pro- 
duced. These  forks  average  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  as  each  begins  to  grow  out, 
the  cluster  of  leaves  from  its  predecessor 
falls  off,  leaving  the  trunk  bare.  From 
the  coarser  fronds,  ropes  and  matting  are 
made  ; and  from  the  leaves,  sleeping-mats, 
drinking-vessels,  and  platters.  The  fruit 
of  the  dom  is  much  relished  by  the  na- 
tives. In  size  and  shape  it  resembles  a 
small  apple,  and  has  a dry,  fibrous,  but 
edible  husk  that  tastes  like  gingerbread. 
This  covers  a nut  containing  a white  ker- 
nel that  hardens  into  the  close-grained 
substance  known  as  vegetable  ivory. 

The  senna-bush,  bearing  the  medicinal 
leaves  so  well  known,  and  the  colocynth 
gourd  grow  everywhere,  while  aloes 
spread  like  a weed  in  all  directions. 

During  the  rains  a coarse  reedlike 
grass,  reaching  six  feet  and  upwards, 
grows  with  amazing  rapidity,  covering 
almost  the  whole  country ; but  in  the  dry 
season  this  vast  wealth  of  herbage  is  com- 
pletely shrivelled,  and  ultimately  reduced 
to  absolute  dust,  so  that  during  six  months 
of  the  year  there  is  scarcely  subsistence 
for  the  flocks  and  herds. 

The  distress  of  the  hot  season  is  much 
augmented  by  a prevailing  wind  from  the 
south,  which,  blowing  over  the  desert, 
carries  with  it  particles  of  fine  sand  that 
cause  great  irritation  to  the  skin.  This 
wind  is  called  the  “khamseen,”  the  Arabic 
for  “ fifty,”  and  signifies  its  continuance 
for  fifty  days.  The  khamseen  often  ter- 
minates in  the  terrible  dust-storms  known 
as  “simoom,1’  from  which  fatal  results 
generally  arise,  not,  as  formerly  believed, 
from  anything  noxious  in  the  blast,  but 
from  the  choking  nature  of  the  powdered 
clay  and  sand  which  it  carries  along. 

During  the  simoom  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes of  a murky  yellowish  haze,  the  wa- 
ter in  the  goat-skins  quickly  evaporates, 


and  impalpable  dust  fills  the  nostrils  of 
both  man  and  beast.  The  terrified  .camels 
become  unmanageable,  and,  turning  their 
backs  to  the  blast,  rush  wildly  down  the 
wind  and  finally  fall  exhausted,  when 
both  they  and  their  riders  perisli  from 
thirst  and  suffocation.*  Numbers  of  the 
natives  are  in  this  manner  annually  lost. 

“The  rains”  begin  about  the  1st  of 
July  and  continue  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. At  the  commencement  of  this 
season  the  Nubians,  to  escape  the  deadly 
effect  of  the  “tsetse”  fly,  move  their 
camps  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rivers  to  hilly  districts,  where  their  cattle 
are  not  decimated  by  this  plague. 

A few  men  remain  in  the  plains  to  sow 
durra,  and  with  the  very  first  shower  be- 
gin their  work.  Ploughs  are  unknown, 
and  furrows  never  made.  Two  men  in 
each  district  achieve  the  whole  labor. 
One  of  them  walks  in  a straight  line  for 
about  a hundred  yards  prodding  the 
ground  with  a staff,  followed  by  his 
comrade  carrying  a bag  of  seed.  Three 
or  four  grains  of  this  he  places  in  each 
hole,  which  he  then  closes  by  shuffling 
in  the  earth  with  his  foot.  This  process 
is  repeated  in  parallel  rows  about  eigh- 
teen inches  apart  over  the  entire  tract 
to  be  planted. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  durra 
is  ripe.  The  large  bushy  heads  are  then 
cut  off  and  heaped  upon  a threshing-floor 
made  from  the  hard  clay  of  an  ant-hill, 
which,  after  being  pounded  and  mixed 
with  water,  is  smeared  over  a bit  of  level 
ground,  and  the  grain  is  simply  beaten 
out  of  the  husk  with  a stick.  There  is 
probably  no  plant  in  the  world  that 
yields  so  profitable  a return.  A single 
head  contains  between  .1500  and  2000 
grains,  and  a ton  may  be  bought  for  the 
value  of  eight  shillings. 

The  civilized  world  has  almost  forgot- 
ten, since  the  unhappy  revolt  that  has  to- 
tally put  a stop  to  trade,  that  the  exports 
of  Nubia  were  formerly  of  great  value, 
ivory,  ebony,  ostrich  and  marabout  fea- 
thers, rhinoceros  horn,  hides,  gum-arabic, 
wax,  millet,  senna,  aloes,  and  colocynth 
being  all  found  there  in  great  abundance. 

No  doubt  exists  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  desire  peace,  and  would 
be  most  thankful  to  see  their  commerce 
restored  to  its  former  status,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  suc- 
cesses of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  are  rapidly 
conducing  to  this  much  desired  end. 
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PART  IV. 

MARGARET'S  STORY  CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I AM  RESCUED  FROM  A GREAT  DANGER. 

LUCY'S  illness  proved  so  serious  that 
all  thought  of  Louisbourg  had  to  be 
abandoned  during  the  long  weeks  she  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Now  it  was  that 
I realized  the  full  dreariness  of  winter. 
The  snow-covered  fields  and  woods  had 
a stillness  and  emptiness  that  weighed 
upon  me;  my  eyes  grew  weary  of  the 
dead  whiteness;  and  that  the  earth  should 
again  be  green,  and  warm,  and  living, 
seemed  to  call  for  something  little  short 
of  a miracle.  By  the  water-side  it  was 
worse:  the  drift-ice  was  piled  along  the 
shore  in  the  wildest  confusion,  magnified 
and  distorted  by  great  banks  and  fantas- 
tic wreaths  of  snow.  Beyond  this  was 
the  black  open  water,  bearing  the  float- 
ing ice  backward  and  forward  with  the 
changing  tides,  never  at  rest,  grinding 
ceaselessly  against  the  frozen  barrier  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore,  and  heralding  a 
coming  change  of  weather  with  strange 
hollow  explosions  and  moanings  The 
shortness  of  the  days,  the  desolation  of 
the  sweeping  storms  which  imprisoned 
us,  the  unbroken  isolation,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  long  delay  told  heavily  on 
my  spirits,  which  might  have  failed  me 
had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  care  de- 
manded by  Lucy. 

Before  she  gained  strength  to  be  about 
once  more,  the  feeling  of  spring  was  in 
the  air,  crows  were  calling  to  one  another, 
here  and  there  a rounded  hill  top  showed 
a dun,  sodden  patch  under  the  strength- 
ening sun,  and  a trickling  and  gurgling 
told  that,  underneath  the  snow,  the  waters 
were  gathering  to  free  the  rivers  and  send 
their  burthen  of  ice  sweeping  into  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

M.  de  Sarennes  had  come  and  gone 
with  promises  of  return.  He  won  my 
gratitude  for  his  forbearance  to  me  as 
well  as  by  liis  unlooked-for  gentleness 
towards  poor  Lucy,  whose  heart  he  filled 


with  admiration  by  Jais  kindly  words  of 
her  boy,  and  his  assurances  of  his  safety. 

She,  poor  thing,  had  not  recovered  her 
full  mental  condition  with  her  strength, 
and  was  possessed  of  an  idea  that  Chris- 
topher was  at  Quebec,  and  that  she  should 
be  on  her  way  there  to  meet  him.  This 
idea  I did  my  utmost  to  dissipate,  but  M. 
de  Sarennes,  possibly  to  quiet  or  please 
her,  had  let  fall  something  which  she  had 
taken  as  an  assurance  that  the  English 
troops  were  there,  and  her  son  with  them, 
and  however  successfully  I might  per- 
suade her  at  the  moment  of  the  truth, 
she  would  as  regularly  come  back  to  her 
delusion  when  alone. 

Distressing  as  this  was  as  an  indication 
of  her  condition,  it  was  the  more  disturb- 
ing to  me  as  it  was  the  last  blow  to  my 
hopes  for  Louisbourg.  It  would  be  sheer 
madness  to  trust  myself  to  M.  de  Sarennes 
without  her  protection;  aprotection  which 
had  vanished  now  in  the  complete  as- 
cendency he  had  gained  over  her  by  his 
ready  acquiescence  with  her  imaginings, 
and  I could  not  but  feel  he  was  skilfully 
withdrawing  her  affections  from  me. 

However,  he  was  called  away  to  his 
post  so  suddenly  that  I was  spared  the 
difficulty  of  a decision,  and  I had  almost 
determined  that  I would  go  on  to  Quebec 
and  place  myself  under  the  care  of  M.  de 
Montcalm,  when,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
he  returned,  unexpected  by  any  of  us, 
even  by  his  mother,  who,  it  was  patent, 
was  much  disturbed;  but  her  unwavering 
belief  in  his  superior  judgment  kept  her 
silent.  “He  is  my  son,  and  knows  his 
duty  better  than  we,”  was  her  only  reply 
to  Angelique’s  questionings  at  any  time, 
and  now  it  did  not  fail  her.  It  was 
touching  to  mark  her  effort  to  carry 
things  off,  to  cover  his  preoccupation, 
and,  distraught  though  he  was,  he  remit- 
ted nothing  of  his  attentions  towards  her. 
and  so  each  comforted  and  shielded  the 
other.  I felt  like  an  intruder,  and  when 
Angelique  proposed  a visit  to  the  por- 
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poise-fishery  for  the  afternoon,  I eagerly 
accepted  the  chance  of  escape. 

We  wandered  off  towards  the  beach, 
and  by  it  made  our  way  round  to  the 
great  bay  where  the  porpoise- fishing  once 
took  place. 

‘ ‘ Look  at  the  bones  of  the  old  days, 
and  you  can  imagine  what  it  meant  to 
us,”  said  Angelique,  pointing  to  the  line 
of  great  ribs,  and  skulls,  and  skeletons 
which  made  a grotesque  barrier  to  the 
highest  tides  almost  completely  round 
the  wide  semicircle  of  the  bay.  “We 
fought  for  this  many  a long  year,  both 
with  men  and  at  law,  and  now,  alas,  we 
have  neither  men  nor  law  to  work  it  for 
us.  The  porpoise  can  swim  in  and  out  of 
the  broken  park  unharmed.  There,  just 
as  that  fellow  is  doing  now!  Look  at 
him !”  As  she  spoke,  a huge  white  mass 
rose  slowly  above  the  water  within  the 
bounds  of  the  fishery,  and  then  came  for- 
ward with  a rush  in  pursuit  of  the  smelts 
and  capelans,  shooting  up  showers  of 
spray,  which  broke  into  rainbows  in  the 
brilliant  sunlight. 

“It  is  like  everything  else,  going  to 
rack  and  ruin,  with  the  people  starving 
in  the  sight  of  plenty,  because  this  wretch- 
ed war  must  drag  on,”  sighed  Angelique. 
“The  men  feel  nothing  of  it;  they  have 
all  the  fighting  and  glory,  while  we  sit  at 
home  helpless,  good  for  nothing.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  ma  belle!”  called  out 
her  brother,  cheerily;  and  we  turned  to 
find  him  behind  us.  “Do  you  think  we 
could  have  the  heart  to  keep  it  up  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought  of  you?  But 
there,  you  are  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  lit- 
tle one.  Go  back  to  the  mother,  and  I 
will  take  madame  round  by  the  end  of 
the  bay  and  back  by  the  sucrerie.” 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  object,  and 
Angelique  left  us,  while  we  took  our  way 
along  the  sands.  M.  de  Sarennes  seemed 
to  have  thrown  aside  his  former  cares, 
and  rattled  on  in  his  natural  way,  noting 
and  explaining  everything  which  might 
interest  me,  and  had  I not  known  him 
better  I might  have  been  misled  by  his 
openness;  but  all  the  time  I kept  asking 
myself:  “When  will  he  speak?  What 
will  he  say?”  So  that  it  was  a relief  when, 
as  we  turned  away  from  the  shore  into 
the  woods,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  for- 
mer tone,  and  addressed  me  without  pre- 
tence: 

“ Well,  madame,  are  you  as  anxious  as 
before  to  get  to  Louisbourg?” 


“No;  I have  decided  not  to  go.  It  is 
too  late.” 

“Why  too  late?  Are  you  fearful  M. 
de  Maxwell  may  have  wearied  waiting 
for  you?” 

“Monsieur,  your  words  are  an  insult! 
If  this  be  all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  I beg 
you  will  let  me  return  to  the  house.” 

“ Not  so  fast,  madame.  I have  a ques- 
tion or  two  yet  which  require  to  be  an- 
swered, unless  you  prefer  I should  put 
them  before  my  mother  and  sister.  No? 
Then  will  you  tell  me  who  this  boy  Cliris- 
tophe  really  is?  From  his  first  appear- 
ance below  there  I was  much  puzzled  why 
M.  de  Maxwell  should  have  taken  so  un- 
usual an  interest  in  him.  He  was  as  jeal- 
ous of  the  boy’s  liking  for  me  as  a doting 
mother  could  be,  and  was  more  distressed 
over  his  capture  than  many  a father 
would  have  been  over  the  loss  of  son.” 

“Monsieur,”  I answered,  trying  to  con- 
ceal my  alarm,  “ M.  de  Maxwell  lodged  for 
some  time  in  London  in  the  house  of  this 
boy’s  mother,  my  waiting-woman,  Lucy 
Routh.  Surely  his  meeting  again  with 
the  lad  he  knew  as  a child  will  explain 
his  interest.” 

“ Indeed?  And  may  I ask  when  it  was 
that  he  lodged  with  this  convenient  wait- 
ing-woman?” he  said,  with  a sneer  that 
set  my  blood  boiling. 

“ It  was  ten  years  ago,  monsieur.  Why 
do  you  ask  me  these  questions?” 

“ Because  I wish  to  try  a small  problem 
in  calculation.  I was  rude  enough  to 
hazard  a guess  at  your  age  the  first  time 
we  came  to  an  understanding.  Perhaps 
it  was  ungallant,  but  still  it  remains.  I 
said  then  you  were  4 of  a certain  age,’  but 
now,  to  be  exact,  we  will  say  you  are 
twenty-seven,  perhaps  twenty-six.  This 
boy  in  whom  such  a paternal  interest  was 
displayed  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen.  No, 
that  will  not  adjust  itself.  Forgive  my 
thinking  out  loud.” 

“Monsieur,  this  is  intolerable!  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  know?” 

“Simply  if  M.  de  Maxwell  was  acquaint- 
ed with  this  paragon  of  waiting- women 
before  he  lodged  with  her  ten  years  ago?” 

“You  coward!  Why  do  you  not  put 
such  a question  toM.  de  Maxwell  himself?” 

“It  might  prove  embarrassing,  ma- 
darne.  Almost  as  embarrassing  as  if  I 
had  obeyed  the  orders  of  your  friend  M. 
le  Marquis  de  St.  V6ran,  and  brought  you 
to  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Maxwell,  as  you 
wished.” 
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“ I am  completely  at  a loss  to  know 
what  you  mean,”  I said,  boldly,  but  my 
heart  sank  at  his  words. 

“ Simply  this,  madame,”  and  he  hand- 
ed me  an  open  letter. 

“Monsieur,”  I read,  “ If  you  have  any 
regard  for  me,  keep  the  lady  claiming  to 
be  my  wife  at  such  a distance  that  I may 
never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Should  she 
be  in  want,  I will  gladly  reimburse  you 
for  any  expenditure  you  may  make  on  her 
account. 

Le  Chevb  de  Maxwell.” 

It  was  almost  like  a blow,  and  for  a 
moment  I stood  numb  and  bewildered; 
but  the  realization  of  my  danger  from 
the  man  who  stood  there  smiling  at  my 
degradation  was  a spur  to  me,  and  I nei- 
ther fainted  nor  cried  aloud. 

“A  pitiable  situation,  truly!  Believe 
me,  my  dear  madame,  my  heart  bleeds 
for  you.” 

“You  are  a liar  as  well  as  a coward, 
monsieur.  I know  not  what  you  have 
said  or  written  to  M.  de  Maxwell,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  man  can  ever  cast 
me  off.  I am  not  his  wife !” 

“ Thank  God  for  that!”  he  cried,  in  so 
different  a voice  that  I looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  “Thank  God  for  that!  Mar- 
guerite, I love  you  with  my  whole  heart, 
and  body,  and  life.  I know  I am  nothing 
but  a rough  coureur  des  bois,  in  spite  of 
my  birth.  I have  been  cruel  to  you.  I 
have  tortured  you.  Forgive  me,  forgive 
me!  I kuew  of  no  other  way  to  woo 
you.  Teach  me  to  be  gentle,  and  I will 
be  gentle  for  your  sake.  But,  God  in 
heaven!  do  not  ask  me  to  give  you  up! 
I cannot  live  without  you.  I have  lost 
my  soul  to  you.  I have  lost  everything, 
for  I should  not  be  beside  you  even 
now !” 

“ No,  you  should  not!”  rang  out  a clear 
voice,  and  le  p6re  Jean  stepped  into  the 
path  before  us.  “ Man  never  spake  truer 
words,  Sarennes.  I have  followed  you 
night  and  day  to  bring  you  back  to  your 
duty.  You  are  waited  for  every  hour  at 
Louisbourg,  for  the  Indians  will  not  move 
without  you.” 

He  spoke  rapidly,  like  one  accustomed 
to  command,  and  at  the  same  time  held 
forth  his  hand  to  me  as  one  might  to  a 
child,  and  I seized  it  in  both  mine,  and 
stepped  close  to  his  side. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  priest’s  voice, 


M.  de  Sarennes’s  whole  aspect  changed ; 
his  face  took  on  a hard,  obstinate  look, 
and  he  scowled  as  if  he  would  have  struck 
the  man  before  him,  but  he  answered  him 
not  a word. 

“Go!”  again  commanded  the  priest. 
“ Go  back  to  Louisbourg!  You  need  no 
word  of  mine  to  urge  you;  if  you  do,  I 
will  tell  you  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  awaits 
you  there.” 

“What  care  I for  your  Cross  of  St. 
Louis?  I am  not  a French  popinjay  to  be 
dazzled  by  your  gewgaws  from  Versailles.” 

“Then  go  because  your  honor  calls!” 

“Who  are  you  to  prate  about  honor? 
What  does  a priest  know  about  honor? 
Keep  to  your  paternosters  and  aves!”  he 
cried,  with  an  insulting  laugh. 

“You  clown!”  cried  the  priest,  trem- 
bling with  indignation.  “ My  ancestors 
carried  their  own  banner  to  the  Sepulchre 
of  Our  Lord,  when  yours  were  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water!  But,  forgive 
me,”  he  added,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
“ this  is  beside  the  question.  M.  de  Sa- 
rennes, you  are  a soldier,  and  as  such  your 
honor  is  dear  to  you ; there  are  hundreds 
of  men,  aye,  and  there  are  women  too, 
whose  honor  and  safety  in  a few  weeks, 
perhaps  sooner,  will  depend  on  your  suc- 
cor. You  know  your  help  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  event  of  the  place  being 
invested.  M.  de  Montcalm  expects  you 
to  be  at  your  post;  M.  de  Vaudreuil  has 
himself  given  you  his  orders;  your  Ind- 
ians will  follow  no  other  than  yourself, 
and  are  only  waiting  for  you  to  lead  them. 
No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  with 
what  suspicion  they  will  look  on  your 
disappearance.  Your  name  will  be  on 
every  lip  in  Louisbourg,  and  every  eye 
will  hourly  watch  for  your  coming.  You 
carry  the  safety  of  the  fortress,  perhaps 
of  the  country,  in  your  keeping.” 

“ What  you  say  is  true,  no  doubt,  mon 
p6re.  But  it  rests  with  you  whether  I go 
or  not,”  he  returned,  in  a quiet  voice, 
without  a trace  of  the  passion  which  had 
swayed  him  a moment  since. 

“How?  In  what  way  cau  it  rest  with 
me?  I have  given  you  my  message,  your 
orders.” 

“Yes,  mon  pfere,  but  I require  more;  I 
wish  for  your  blessing.” 

“You  shall  have  that,  my  son,  my 
blessing  and  my  constant  prayers.” 

“That  is  well,  mon  p&re,  but  I require 
more;  I would  have  your  blessing  for 
another  also.” 
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44  For  whom?” 

“ For  this  lady,  mon  pere.  If  you  wish 
me  to  leave  for  Louisbourg,  you  will 
marry  me  first,”  he  said,  with  a laugh. 

44  Madame  de  St.  Just?” 

“ No.  not  Madame  de  St.  Just ! But  she 
will  then  have  the  right  to  style  herself 
Madame  de  Sarennes.  Don’t  attempt  any 
heroics!”  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice 
angrily,  while  I shrank  close  to  the  priest 
in  terror.  “I  know  all  about  this  pre- 
tended Madame  de  St.  Just,  perhaps  even 
better  than  do  you.  If  I choose  to  give 
her  an  honorable  name,  it  is  my  own  af- 
fair. Don’t  prate  to  me  about  honor ! I 
am  here  because  it  does  not  weigh  with 
me  for  the  moment.  Don’t  talk  to  me 
of  the  safety  of  the  country;  it  is  in  your 
hands.  I tell  you  plainly  I will  not  go 
otherwise.  Marry  me  to-day,  and  I will 
start  to-night;  if  not,  then  any  blame 
there  may  be  will  lie  not  on  my  head,  but 
on  yours.  Now,  monsieur,  you  have  my 
answer.” 

The  two  men  stood  facing  each  other 
for  a moment  in  silence. 

Then  the  priest  turned  to  me:  “Will 
you  marry  this  man,  my  daughter?” 

44  Oh,  mon  pere!”  I cried,  shuddering, 
and  holding  closer  to  him. 

He  stepped  in  front  of  me  and  faced  the 
Canadian.  44  Go!”  he  commanded.  44  Go! 
You  may  succor  Louisbourg  or  not  as  you 
will,  but  before  I would  raise  my  hand  in 
such  a sacrilege  as  you  have  dared  to  in- 
sult your  God  in  proffering,  I would  see 
it  withered  to  the  bone.  I will  try  to  be- 
lieve you  led  astray  by  your  evil  passions, 
that  you  are  not  sane  for  the  moment ; and 
if  God  see  fit  to  leave  you  in  your  present 
evil  possession.  He  will  have  punished 
you  more  fearfully  than  any  curse  of 
mine  can  do.  Go,  and  may  God  pity 
you!  Come,  my  daughter,”  he  said  to 
me. 

Holding  my  hand  in  his  strong,  assur- 
ing grasp,  he  led  me  beside  him,  safe  in 
his  protecting  presence.  Before  we  gain- 
ed the  open  path  he  stopped,  and  motion- 
ing me  to  be  seated  on  a log,  he  remained 
standing.  The  moment  he  withdrew  his 
hand  the  distance  between  us  seemed  im- 
measurable; all  his  protection,  all  his 
comradeship  were  withdrawn  with  his 
grasp,  and  he  stood  before  me  as  the  priest 
and  judge  only. 

44 1 have  no  wish  to  add  to  your 
trouble,”  he  began,  slowly,  and  almost 
unwillingly,  I thought,  44  but  for  your 


own  safety  I must  make  it  clear  to  you, 
beyond  further  question  or  casuistry, 
what  your  position  now  is,  and  to  what 
your  disobedience  has  led.  For  yourself, 
you  are  in  a position  sevenfold  worse 
than  you  were  before;  you  have  carried 
the  harmless  deception  I authorized,  to  a 
point  that  has  placed  you  in  a most  dan- 
gerous and  humiliating  situation.  Sa- 
rennes has  become  infatuated  .with  you  to 
an  extent  which  threatens  ruin  to  himself, 
disgrace  to  those  nearest  him,  and  per- 
haps disaster  to  greater  and  more  impor- 
tant interests.  Nay,  do  not  rise  or  speak, 
I know  you  would  disclaim  any  part  in 
the  matter,  but  unfortunately  your  in- 
tention does  not  alter  facts;  it  is  your 
presence  here  that  is  at  fault.  Beyond 
this  you  are  personally  in  extreme  peril; 
you  must  realize  that  this  man  knows  no- 
thing of  the  restrictions  which  should 
govern  his  conduct  toward  you.  Blind- 
ed as  he  is  by  his  passion,  he  will  not 
hesitate  a moment  to  carry  you  off  if  need 
be,  and  his  conscience  will  never  suffer  a 
moment’s  pang  provided  he  find  a priest 
to  patter  the  words  of  the  marriage-ser- 
vice over  you,  if,  indeed,  he  even  hold 
such  a concession  to  your  feelings  neces- 
sary. The  presence  of  his  mother  and 
sister  is  no  real  protection,  and  even  his 
absence  is  no  assurance  of  safety,  for  he 
can  readily  find  means  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  without  appearing  on  the  scene 
himself.  You  had  better  stay  within- 
doors, or  at  least  within  sight  of  the 
house,  until  the  immediate  danger  is  past. 
I will  not  go  with  you  farther  now.  as  I 
have  no  wish  to  offer  more  explanations 
than  may  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
must  follow  this  unhappy  man,  if  haply 
I yet  may  turn  him  to  his  duty.  Do  you 
go  on  to  the  house,  and  when  I return, 
perhaps  on  the  morrow,  I will  see  what 
can  be  done.” 

4‘0h,  mon  pere,  mon  pere,  forgive  me 
before  I go!”  I cried,  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

“There  is  no  question  of  my  forgive- 
ness,” he  answered,  coldly.  44  You  must 
learn  that  wrong-doing  need  not  be  per- 
sonal to  produce  evil.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  me  or  thee  in  the  matter  at  all.  It 
is  much  greater,  much  more  serious  than 
any  personal  feeling,  and  the  results  may 
swell  out  of  all  proportion  that  you  can 
see  to  your  action.  All  that  can  be  done 
now  is  to  remedy  it  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies. 
Go,  my  daughter,  go  and  ask  for  guid- 
ance, the  one  thing  needful,  far  above  any 
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in  my  mind.  There  seemed  no  outlet 
and  no  end  to  my  misery.  Even  the 
thought  of  facing  the  mother,  who  saw 
naught  but  the  chivalrous  soldier  in  her 
son,  and  the  sister,  who  so  firmly  believed 
in  the  tenderness  and  magnanimity  of 
her  brother,  was  a torture  to  me.  In  Lucy 
it  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  dishon- 
orable to  confide,  and,  with  the  priest 
gone,  I stood  alone  against  a danger  the 
very  existence  of  which  would  be  a deg- 
radation to  reveal. 

Suddenly  I remembered  Gabriel,  and 
the  promise  which  I had  dismissed  so 
lightly  at  the  time  of  its  making,  and  at 
once  a way  of  escape  opened  before  me. 

I did  not  hesitate  a moment;  slipping 
noiselessly  out  of  bed,  I dressed  myself, 
and  taking  my  heavy  cloak  and  shoes  in 
my  hand,  I stole  out  of  my  room  and  into 
the  kitchen,  where  I felt  for  the  box  with 
the  steel  and  flint  beside  the  fireplace, 
and  then  opening  the  door,  I stood  alone 
in  the  quiet  night. 

I was  country-born,  if  not  country-bred, 
which  served  me  in  good  stead  now;  for 
the  night  had  not  the  terrors  for  me  I 
had  feared,  and  I marvelled  at  my  courage 
as  I went  on.  I had  only  one  anxiety  in 
mind,  and  that  was  lest  the  beacon  should 
not  be  in  a fit  state  for  firing.  Thinking 
of  nothing  else,  I hurried  down  the  path 
by  the  Little  River  until  I reached  the 
Beacon  Point,  where,  to  my  relief,  I found 
the  pile  of  wood  dry  and  undisturbed. 

I knelt  beside  it;  but  at  first  my  hands 
trembled  so  I could  not  strike  a spark; 
however,  the  very  effort  steadied  me,  and 
gathering  some  small  twigs,  in  afewT  min- 
utes I had  my  tinder  alight,  the  twigs 
caught,  with  them  I lighted  others,  and 
when  I rose  to  my  feet  the  flame  was 
curling  up  through  the  skilfully  piled 
branches,  and  in  a few  moments  a straight 
pillar  of  fire  went  leaping  up  into  the 
night. 

chapter  xrx. 

ON  THE  ISLE  AUX  COVDRE8. 

Nowr  that  the  beacon  was  fairly  alight 
my  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  I wras 
free  to  return  to  the  house;  hut  the  night 
was  warm,  there  was  no  sound  save  the 
lapping  of  the  rising  tide,  or  the  short 
quick  puff  of  some  slowly  turning  por- 
poise from  out  the  darkness  beyond,  and 
I stood  there  for  what  I suppose  was  a 
long  time,  held  by  the  spell  of  the  perfect 


quiet.  At  length  I roused  myself,  and  be- 
gan to  retrace  my  steps,  but  as  I gained 
the  line  of  the  pine  wood  I turned  aside 
and  stood  a moment  for  a last  look  at  the 
friendly  beacon  flaring  up  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  loud  crackle  of  the  wood  seem- 
ed like  joyous  cries  of  encouragement,  and 
the  strong  ruddy  flame  filled  me  with  a 
fresh  confidence.  On  the  morrow,  if  Ga- 
briel should  appear,  I would  an  non  nee 
our  departure  for  Quebec,  and  once  there 
wrould  place  myself  under  the  protection 
of  M.  de  Montcalm  until. . . . 

“Oh,  Heaven!”  I almost  screamed,  for 
I heard  footsteps  hurriedly  approaching, 
and  had  only  time  to  withdraw  more  com- 
pletely into  the  shadow'  of  the  trees  when 
Lun took,  the  Indian,  came  running  down 
the  path,  and  in  an  instant  scattered  the 
fire  on  all  sides,  hurling  the  blazing 
brands  over  the  cliff  and  covering  up  the 
embers  until  not  a spark  remained. 

When  the  fire  wras  completely  extin- 
guished he  looked  about  him  slowly, 
while  I cowered  there  in  mortal  terror, 
believing  he  would  immediately  search 
for  and  certainly  discover  me;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  he  walked  silently  past  my  shel- 
ter and  kept  his  way  along  the  path. 

I was  simply  paralyzed  with  fear.  I 
could  not  have  screamed  or  made  a move 
had  my  life  depended  on  it;  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  man  struck  tenor  to  my  soul, 
for  he  seemed  the  personification  of  all  the 
possibility  of  evil  in  his  master.  He  it 
was,  I well  knew,  who  would  carry  out 
any  violence  which  might  be  determined 
against  me,  and  the  fact  of  his  remaining 
about  the  place  when  his  master  was  sup- 
posed to  have  left,  filled  me  with  alarm. 

I wras  persuaded  I was  to  be  carried  off, 
perhaps  on  the  morrow,  and  the  priest's 
warning  came  back  to  me  with  renewed 
insistence. 

My  burden  of  fear  so  grew  upon  me 
that  I dared  not  remain  within  the  shad- 
ow of  the  wood,  for  every  sound  in  its 
depths  shook  me  with  a new  terror,  and 
every  moment  I imagined  I could  feel  the 
Indian  stealing  nearer  me  in  the  darkness. 

I dared  not  look  behind  me,  I dared 
hardly  move  forward,  but  my  dread  of  the 
w ood  was  greater  than  that  of  the  open 
beach,  and  I somehow  managed  to  clam- 
ber down  the  clitf  and  took  shelter  be- 
hind a great  bowlder,  where  I could  hear 
the  soothing  ripple  of  the  w'ater  and  feel 
the  soft  wind  against  my  face.  It  brought 
a sense  of  being  removed  from  the  land 
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To  my  intense  joy,  I was  answered  by  the 
boat  hauling  round  and  lowering  and 
raising  the  point  of  one  of  her  sails — the 
s:ime  signal  I had  seen  Gabriel  make  to 
M.  de  Montcalm  off  Cap  Tourmente.  It 
was  Gabriel  himself;  his  signal  assured  me 
of  it;  and  at  the  sight  the  morning  took 
on  a new  glory,  for  the  terror  and  bitter- 
ness of  the  night  had  passed  as  I watched 
my  deliverance  hastening  towards  me. 

As  she  came  on,  I made  out  Gabriel  dis- 
tinctly, and  before  long  the  boat  was 
lying  motionless,  Gabriel  had  his  shallop 
over  the  side,  and  a moment  later  was 
splashing  through  the  shallow  water,  and 
bowing  as  though  he  had  parted  from  me 
only  yesterday. 

4* 4 Bon  chien  chasse  de  race,’ madame. 
I was  cruising  about,  as  I always  am, 
ready  for  the  first  ship  which  appears, 
when  I saw  the  light;  and  though  it  did 
not  burn  long  enough  for  a signal,  I 
thought  it  well  to  look  it  up;  and  now, 
madame,  I am  at  your  orders,  as  I prom- 
ised. I was  sure  you  would  want  me 
some  day/’ 

44  Oh,  Gabriel,  I do  want  you  ! I never 
stood  in  greater  need.  Take  me  on  board, 
and  I will  tell  you.” 

He  showed  no  surprise  at  my  demand, 
but  merely  repeating  his  favorite  proverb, 
“ce  que  femme  veut,  Dieu  le  veut,”  lifted 
me  in  his  arms  like  a child,  and  carried 
me  through  mud  and  water,  and  set  me 
in  his  shallop,  when  a few  strokes  brought 
us  alongside  the  boat,  and  I was  in  safety 
on  her  deck.  Then  the  sails  were  once  more 
set,  and  we  stood  away  from  the  shore 
and  up  the  river. 

He  did  not  question  me,  nor,  indeed, 
would  he  allow  me  to  speak,  until  he  had 
provided  a hot  drink  of  some  sweetened 
spirit,  which  brought  back  the  glow  to 
my  blood,  and  then  he  set  about  prepar- 
ing breakfast,  keeping  up  an  incessant 
chatter  the  while,  until  he  had  me  laugh- 
ing at  his  flow  of  talk. 

Aha!  That  is  better!”  he  exclaimed, 
joyfully.  44  Now,  madame,  what  are  your 
orders?” 

44  Can  you  take  me  to  Quebec?” 

44 1 can — but — ” and  his  face  length- 
ened. 

44  But  what?” 

44  Well,  madame,  to  be  truthful,  I am 
expecting  the  first  ships  every  day  now; 
they  are  late  as  it  is;  and  if  I am  off  the 
ground,  why,  then  the  bread  must  drop 
into  some  one  else’s  basket  1 That  is  all.” 
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44 1 can  pay  you  well  for  what  you  may 
lose  in  this  way.” 

“It  is  not  only  the  money,  madame, 
‘l’argent  est  rond  et  roule,’  but  I have 
always  brought  up  the  first  ship  since  I 
was  twenty,  and  that  was  not  last  Sun- 
day, as  one  may  guess.  Yet,  if  madame 
says  so,  I am  at  her  orders.” 

“I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  Gabriel. 
I will  not  return  to  Beaulieu,  and  though 
I want  to  reach  Quebec,  I am  unwilling 
you  should  miss  your  ship;  but  I certain- 
ly cannot  remain  on  board  here  while 
you  are  with  her.” 

“Bedame!  I have  a plan,  if  it  will  an- 
swer. We  are  at  no  distance  from  the 
Island,  my  good  wife  is  alone  as  usual,  and 
if  I do  not  ask  too  much,  could  you  not 
put  up  with  her  for  a week  or  two  at  most 
until  I pick  up  my  ship,  and  then  the  trick 
is  done!  Our  house  is  clean,  my  wife  is 
the  best  of  managers,  and  will  do  every- 
thing to  make  you  comfortable.” 

44  That  will  answer  admirably,  Gabriel.” 

44  Good!  Madame,  I can  also  return  to 
Beaulieu  and  fetch  your  woman  and  such 
things  as  you  may  desire.” 

For  the  first  time  I remembered  Lucy, 
and  was  filled  with  remorse  at  the  thought 
of  my  desertion  of  her.  What  could  I do? 
To  send  word  back  to  Beaulieu  now  would 
be  to  betray  my  retreat;  and  what  expla- 
nation could  I offer  to  my  kindly  hosts? 

Gabriel,  with  ready  tact,  saw  my  dis- 
tress. 

“Pardon,  madame;  I am  not  asking 
questions;  I am  not  even  thinking  them. 
You  shall  come  and  go  as  you  like  with 
me  and  miue,  and  no  one  shall  dare  to  do 
aught  but  obey  you.  If  my  plan  does 
not  suit,  say  so  freely,  madame,  and  we 
will  go  on  to  Quebec  without  another 
thought,  and  the  King's  ship  must  wait, 
or  go  on  with  such  bungler  as  she  may 
fiud.” 

44  No,  no,  Gabriel ; I will  not  have  it  so. 
I can  remain  on  the  Island  for  a week  as 
well  as  not,  and,  in  fact,  will  do  nothing 
else.  That  is  settled.  And,  Gabriel,  bo- 
cause  you  are  a brave  and  loyal  man  I 
shall  trust  you  further — I do  not  wish  any 
one  to  know  where  I am  while  on  the 
Island,  unless  I can  get  word  to  le  pere 
Jean.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that,  you  are  going  to  meet 
him ; for  he  is  due  on  the  Island  even  now. 
He  always  comes  about  this  time  to  see 
what  is  left  of  us  after  the  winter.” 

“Then  I am  quite  satisfied.  Now  tell 
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me,  have  you  any  news  from  Louis* 
bourg?” 

“ Nothing,  madame;  no  ship  has  come 
up  yet;  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
hear  now.” 

“ Then  I shall  expect  to  hear  when  you 
return  for  me.” 

“ You  will,  madame;  depend  upon  it, 
I will  bring  you  news.  And  now,  if  I 
may  offer  a counsel,  which  I am  sure  is 
wise,  I would  say,  madame,  that  you 
should  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep.” 

The  advice  was  as  welcome  as  it  was 
wise,  and  it  was  not  long  until  I carried 
it  out. 

When  I awoke,  it  was  well  on  in  the 
afternoon,  and  we  were  close  inshore. 

“ Yes,  madame,  it  is  the  Island.  There 
is  ray  house — the  one  with  the  flag-staff. 
See,  my  good  woman  has  the  signal  fly- 
ing for  me.  I can  never  come  within 
reach  without  her  scenting  me  out.” 

There  was  a fine  pride  in  his  words, 
and  his  house  was  worthy  of  it.  A clean, 
honest,  white  face  it  presented,  framed  in 
young  hop- vines  carefully  trained  up  the 
low  curving  roof,  and  set  in  a garden 
which  already  gave  promise  of  much 
bloom.  His  wife,  a plump,  comely  wo- 
man, waited  for  us  at  the  landing-place. 

“Ma  bonne  amie!”  said  Gabriel,  em- 
bracing her.  “Madame  de  St.  Just  has 
crossed  with  me  from  Beaulieu  to  await 
le  p6re  Jean  here,  and  will  stay  with  you 
until  he  comes.” 

“Your  servant,  madame,” she  answer- 
ed, with  a neat  courtesy.  “If  my  good 
man  had  let  me  know  you  were  coming, 
I would  have  been  better  prepared.” 

“ 4Qui  n’a,  ne  peut,’  ma  bonne  femme. 
You  will  do  your  best,  and  madame  will 
not  ask  for  more.  Had  she  known  of  her 
coming  herself,  she  would  have  travelled 
with  her  servant,  as  she  is  used;  but  she 
comes  alone  because  she  has  great  need, 
and  I assured  her  you  would  be  proud  to 
do  all  you  can  for  her  sake.” 

44  So  I will,  madame;  do  not  let  my 
husband  make  you  believe  I am  not  more 
than  pleased  to  have  you  in  my  poor 
house.  You  do  us  too  much  honor  in 
asking  it.  Come,  madame,  let  me  show 
you  the  way.” 

The  house  lost  nothing  of  its  charm  on 
a nearer  approach,  and  its  interior  spoke 
volumes  for  its  keeper's  cleanliness — not 
a common  quality  in  the  country,  as  I 
discovered  later.  The  furniture  was  of 


the  simplest  description,  but  the  well- 
scrubbed  floor  was  covered  with  bright- 
colored  strips  of  home-made  carpeting — 
“ les  catalogues,”  as  she  called  it — and  in 
one  corner  stood  the  pride  of  the  family, 
the  great  bed — a huge  construction,  cov- 
ered with  a marvellous  quilt  of  patch- 
work,  and  hung  with  spotless  valance 
and  curtains. 

Gabriel  was  to  set  off  by  the  next  tide, 
and  left  ouly  after  charging  his  Amelia 
with  numberless  instructions  as  to  my 
care  and  comfort. 

“Oh,  these  men!”  laughed  the  good- 
natured  woman.  “They  think  the  wTorld 
can't  turn  round  without  their  advice!” 

I was  too  tired  and  too  safe  not  to  sleep 
well,  and  when  the  smiling  face  of  Ma- 
dame Dufour  appeared  at  my  bedside  in 
the  morning,  it  was  to  inform  me  that  le 
p6re  Jean’s  canoe  was  already  in  sight, 
and  he  would  be  at  the  island  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

Eager  as  I was  to  see  him,  I could  not 
but  dread  the  meeting  and  what  he  might 
say  of  my  desertion,  though  I begged  my 
hostess  to  meet  him  and  tell  him  I was 
awaiting  his  leisure. 

“Oh,  mon  pere,  I did  not  know  what 
to  do!”  I cried,  when  we  were  alone. 

“ Thank  God  you  are  safe  and  in  good 
hands,”  he  returned,  warmly.  “How 
was  it  you  came  to  take  this  step?” 

Thereupon  I told  him  of  my  attempt  to 
signal  for  Gabriel,  of  the  appearance  of 
Luntook,  of  my  terror,  and  of  my  sudden 
resolve  on  the  pilot’s  appearance.  44  It 
was  only  when  I felt  myself  safe,  mon 
pfere,  that  I remembered  what  my  action 
might  mean  to  others;  and  now  I am 
miserable  at  the  thought  of  the  anxiety  I 
have  caused.  What  can  be  done?” 

“ I cannot  blame  you,  my  daughter, 
you  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
dangers  you  know  nothing  of,  in  sur- 
roundings which  are  strange  to  you;  it  is 
well  for  your  own  sake  you  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  constant  dread  of  their 
recurrence.  I guessed  at  your  destination, 
for  on  landing  the  same  morning  you  left. 
Andre  and  I saw  the  beacon  had  been 
lighted,  and  a very  little  looking  about 
convinced  us  of  what  had  happened,  for 
we  not  only  found  your  scarf,  but  Ga- 
briel's marks  in  the  sand  were  plain  di- 
rections.” 

44  But,  mon  pere,  what  of  them  at  the 
house?” 
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“ It  is  a time  of  war,  my  daughter,”  he 
returned,  smiling.  “ More  than  one  person 
is  moving  about  the  country  in  a mysteri- 
ous way;  much  greater  freedom  is  allow- 
ed; and  when  I explained  to  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes  that  you  were  in  my  care,  and  it 
was  necessary  you  should  be  absent  for  a 
time,  she  was  satisfied  with  my  word,  and 
bade  your  woman  make  up  a packet  of 
necessaries  for  you,  which  Andre  will 
bring  presently.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  remain  where  you  are  until  I can 
arrange  for  your  woman  to  meet  you  and 
go  on  to  Quebec  together.  I soon  shall 
know  what  opportunity  offers  for  a pas- 
sage to  France,  which  will  be  somewhat 
uncertain  now,  as  the  English  who  winter- 
ed at  Hal  i fax  are  at  sea  again ; but  there  is 
time  enough  to  decide;  the  whole  summer 
is  before  us.” 

And  all  this  without  a word,  without 
a look  of  reproach ; how  my  heart  went 
out  to  him  for  his  forbearance! 

At  length  I asked  the  question  which 
was  always  with  me:  “ Mon  p&re,  is  there 
any  news?” 

“ From  Louisbourg?  Nothing  that  is 
hopeful.  A more  formidable  fleet  than 
ever  before  has  left  England;  we  cannot 
expect  any  succor  from  France;  and 
Louisbourg  is  probably  invested  by  this 
time,  if  the  enemy  have  made  good  their 
landing.  Before  another  month  the  mat- 
ter will  be  pushed  to  an  issue,  and  it  will 
be  against  us,  unless  the  place  can  be  re- 
lieved.” 

Where  the  expected  relief  was  to  come 
from  I did  not  dare  to  ask,  as  I could  not 
doubt  but  that  M.  de  Sarennes  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  plan. 

Le  pere  Jean  had  manifold  duties  to 
perform  during  his  short  stay;  expectant 
couples  were  married,  children  were  bap- 
tized, and  many  an  anxious  heart  relieved 
of  the  burthen  which  it  had  borne  alone 
through  the  long  imprisonment  of  the 
winter.  He  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain 
idle  either,  for  he  gathered  the  children 
about  him,  and  showed  me  how  to  instruct 
them  in  the  elements  of  our  faith. 

“ Here  is  your  work,”  he  said,  smiling. 
“ You  have  your  education  and  sympathy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  oilier  are 
these  little  black  and  brown  heads — Ber- 
gerons. Tremblays,- Gauthiers,  and  so  on — 
to  be  filled  with  some  measure  of  the  grace 
which  God  intended  for  each  of  them.  It 
will  be  a comfort  to  me  to  think  of  them 
in  your  hands  while  I am  sent  on  my 


Master’s  business  into  paths  not  of  my 
own  choosing.  Do  not  on  any  account 
be  tempted  to  leave  here  until  I come  or 
send  for  you.  Even  if  M.  de  Sarennes 
should  appear,  be  under  no  apprehension, 
for  all  you  need  do  is  to  tell  Mme.  Dufour, 
and  it  will  be  a delight  to  her  to  balk  his 
plans,  as  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
these  Islanders  and  the  people  of  the 
mainland.” 

“ I will  do  my  best,  mon  pfere.  When 
may  I look  for  your  return?” 

4tI  cannot  tell,  perhaps  in  a month  or 
so;  but  do  not  let  that  disturb  you;  for 
even  if  I am  prevented,  I will  surely  send 
you  word  what  to  do.  Seek  your  quiet 
in  your  daily  task,  and  your  comfort  in 
prayer.” 

So  be  took  his  way,  leaving  me  iu  such 
content  as  was  possible.  Had  I dared  I 
would  have  questioned  him  about  the  let- 
ter, but  I could  not  bring  myself  to  ac- 
knowledge this  humiliation,  even  to  him. 
I felt  it  so  keenly  that  I no  longer  wonder- 
ed my  tormenter  had  felt  himself  free  to 
make  any  proposal,  when  it  was  but  to 
one  whom  lie  believed  to  be  the  discarded 
wife  of  another,  and  I found  a new  mis- 
ery in  vain  imaginings  of  what  had  been 
written  to  call  forth  so  heartless  a reply. 
I would  comfort  myself  at  one  moment  by 
thinking  it  was  not  intended  for  me,  only 
to  be  met  by  the  alternative  of  Hugh  be- 
ing married  to  another.  Turn  which  way 
I might,  I could  frame  no  explanation 
which  brought  any  comfort.  If  the  let- 
ter were  for  me,  then  bad  no  man  ever 
betrayed  love  more  cruelly ; if  for  another, 
then  I had  thrown  away  my  life. 

My  work  with  the  children  was  the 
greatest  boon  which  could  have  been 
granted  me,  it  kept  me  sane  and  healthy, 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  little  igno- 
rant souls  so  full  of  life  and  affection.  It 
was  no  task;  it  was  a welcome  labor  of 
love;  and  the  children  saw  and  felt  it  as 
such;  on  their  side,  their  little  feet  were 
never  too  weary  nor  their  little  bands 
too  tired  to  respond  to  any  service  I might 
ask  of  them. 

But  despite  their  love  and  the  unfailing 
kindness  of  Mme.  Dufour,  it  was  impossible 
to  escape  from  my  pain.  My  daily  refuge 
was  the  altar  of  the  little  church,  where 
night  and  morn,  often  in  company  of 
some  other  lonely  woman  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  son  or  husband  far  at  sea.  I laid 
bare  my  soul  in  an  agony  of  supplication 
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for  the  safety  of  the  one  dear  to  me  above 
all  others;  and  I found  support,  too,  iu  the 
thought  of  the  devoted  priest  pursuing 
his  lonely  way,  consecrating  his  life  and 
effort  for  others,  most  of  whom  made  no 
return,  for  they  knew  not  the  greatness 
of  his  sacrifice. 

The  rumors  that  reached  us  during  the 
next  two  months  brought  no  assuagement 
to  our  fears,  and  when  le  p6re  Jeau  came, 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  gathered  on  the  beach 
to  welcome  him.  His  white,  worn  face 
and  wearied  bearing  told  his  message  be- 
fore he  spake  a word,  and  my  heart  failed 
me  at  the  sight. 

With  his  unfailing  consideration,  he 
turned  to  me  the  moment  he  saw  my  dis- 
tress. “ Le  Chevalier  de  Maxwell  is  safe ; 
he  escaped  the  night  the  capitulation  was 
signed,”  he  whispered,  and  then  turned 
with  his  news  towards  the  anxious  people. 

Like  one  afar  off  I heard  him  tell  of  the 
long  siege,  of  the  hardships  endured,  the 
courage  displayed,  the  surrender  of  the 
ruined  fortress,  and  the  removal  of  the 
garrison  to  the  ships  of  war;  but  in  the 
selfishness  of  love  my  heart  was  too  full 
of  gratitude  to  have  understanding  for 
aught  else. 

When  the  story  was  euded,  and  the 
eager  questioners  answered,  he  turned  to 
me  again,  and  inviting  me  to  follow,  we 
took  our  way  towards  the  church. 

“You  are  anxious  to  hear  more,”  he 
said,  gently.  “Let  me  tell  you  all  I know. 
M.  de  Maxwell  left  the  town  only  after  the 
capitulation  was  reluctantly  agreed  to  by 
M.  de  Drucour,  who,  with  all  his  officers, 
had  protested  against  it,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  held  out  even  beyond  hope. 
He  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries  the 
whole  length  of  the  harbor  in  safety;  he 
was  at  Miramichi  only  two  days  before  I 
arrived  there, and  took  command  of  some 
Canadians  in  charge  of  a number  of  Eng- 
lish prisoners  to  lead  them  to  Quebec. 
So  you  may  comfort  yourself  with  the 
thought  of  his  safety,  and  that  your 
prayers  have  been  answered.” 

“What  will  happen  now,  mon  p6re?” 

“That  is  impossible  to  say;  except  that 
the  English  will  certainly  push  every 
advantage  they  have  gained,  and,  unless 
substantial  help  comes  from  without,  the 
outlook  is  desperate.” 

“Did  no  help  come  to  Louisbourg, 
mon  pere?” 


“None,”  he  answered;  and  the  one 
word  sank  into  my  heart  like  a knell.  He 
parted  from  me  at  the  church  door,  and  I 
wandered  down  to  the  beach  alone. 

The  loss  of  Louisbourg,  even  as  I could 
see,  might  mean  the  loss  of  Canada,  and. 
in  the  priest’s  eyes  at  least,  its  loss  was 
due  not  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  as  to  the  failure  of  the  relief, and 
this  relief  could  only  have  come  from  the 
man  who  had  withstood  his  commands, 
holding  out  a shameful  condition  as  the 
price  of  his  obedience.  Whether  le  pfere 
Jean  was  right  or  not  I could  not  judge, 
but  I surely  knew  he  could  but  lay  the 
source  of  this  dishonor  to  the  wilful  act 
of  the  woman  he  had  rescued  and  be- 
friended in  her  hour  of  need. 

The  news  of  the  gallaut  defence  of 
Carillon  went  far  to  offset  the  disaster  of 
Louisbourg,  but  not  to  allay  our  anxiety, 
and  September  was  an  anxious  month 
for  us  all;  but  Gabriel  visited  us  twice, 
and  was  unshaken  in  his  confidence. 

“Time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we 
are  beaten,  madame.  We  have  held  them 
back  at  Carillon,  and  will  do  so  again, 
if  need  be;  they  have  been  beaten  in  the 
Upper  Country  before  this,  and  they  will 
be  clever  indeed  if  they  can  come  up  the 
river.” 

“They  did  so  once  before,  Gabriel.” 

“‘Une  fois  n’est  pas  coutume,’  ma- 
dame; pilots  cannot  be  picked  up  like 
pease.” 

I expected  word  from  le  pere  Jean  ev- 
ery day,  and  awaited  it  with  conflicting 
feelings.  I was  most  anxious  to  know 
the  truth  a,bout  Hugh;  and  yet  to  meet 
him  was  the  last  thing  I desired  if  he 
were  really  married.  Should  that  be 
the  case,  then  I would  use  my  utmost 
effort  to  return  to  France  without  his 
knowing  I had  ever  been  in  the 'country. 
Should  he  discover  it,  then  I must  bear 
the  humiliation  as  best  I might;  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  go  away,  and 
perhaps  wreck  my  future  as  well  as  his, 
through  a misunderstanding.  I felt  I 
had  gone  too  far,  and  suffered  too  much, 
to  throw  it  all  away  when  the  truth  was 
within  my  reach. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  Gabriel 
came  with  the  expected  letter  from  le 
p&re  Jean.  Mine,  de  Sarennes  and  An- 
gelique  had  gone  on  to  Quebec  to  spend 
the  winter  there,  and  I was  expected  to 
join  them  whenever  it  might  be  conven- 
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ient.  I took  affectionate  farewells  of  my 
good  friend  Mme.  Dufour  and  the  infant 
population  of  the  parish,  and  set  forth 
with  Gabriel.  We  made  a grand  run  of 
it,  and  were  in  full  view  of  the  town  be- 
fore the  sun  had  quite  set.  I had  seen 
no  place,  except  perhaps  Edinburgh,  with 
which  I could  compare  it,  and  Quebec 
gained  in  the  comparison.  Gabriel  saw 
my  admiration,  and  was  delighted. 

‘•Look  at  it  well!  madame;  it  is  the 
gate  of  the  finest  country  le  bon  Dieu 
ever  created,  and  we  hold  the  key ! No 
man  need  have  a faint  heart  when  he 
can  look  on  Quebec.  See  the  little  fort 
there  on  the  top  of  the  Cape ! It  was  made 
to  signal  a King's  ships  only.  See  the 
chateau  where  it  stands ! It  looks  like  the 
Governor  himself.  See  the  steeples  of 
the  Cathedral,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Re- 
collets! See  the  convents  and  the  hospi- 
tals! It  is  like  the  Holy  City  of  God! 
And  then  talk,  if  one  can,  of  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  4 les  goddams  ’ and  ‘ les 
Boston nais. 7 Bah!  It  is  impossible ! If 
not,  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  church 
on  Sunday?” 

Truly  he  had  every  excuse  for  his 
pride;  and  when  I looked  on  the  majestic 
river,  barred  by  the  mighty  cliff  with  its 
glittering  crown  of  roofs  and  spires  over- 
looking the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  St. 
Charles,  I felt  that  his  outburst  was  more 
of  a declaration  than  a boast. 

I disembarked  with  a light  heart,  and, 
guided  by  Gabriel,  climbed  the  steep  as- 
cent to  the  Haute  Ville,  there  to  receive  a 
welcome  from  Mme.  de  Sarennes  and  An- 
gelique  which  none  but  a daughter  and 
a sister  might  expect. 

chapter  xx. 

AT  QUEBEC. 

When  our  first  greetings  were  over,  I 
asked  eagerly  for  Lucy. 

“She  is  not  with  us  at  the  moment,  my 
dear,”  said  Mme.  de  Sarennes;  “but  we 
look  for  news  of  her  soon  now.” 

“Where  is  she?”  I asked,  dreading  to’ 
discover  the  hand  of  M.  de  Sarennes  in 
the  matter. 

“ When  you  left  with  le  p6re  Jean,  she 
was  much  distressed,  for  she  had  not  the 
same  reliance  on  his  assurance  of  your 
safety  as  we,  and  at  first  insisted  that  you 
would  never  have  willingly  gone  without 
her,  but  after  a while  she  seemed  to  be 
content.  I did  not  know,  until  Angelique 


told  me  later,  that  she  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  her  son  being  in  Quebec,  or  I 
might  have  persuaded  her  of  its  folly. 
But  I knew  nothing  of  it,  and  thought 
she  was  quite  content  to  await  your  re- 
turn, when  we  were  astonished  by  her 
disappearance.  She  left  a note  behind, 
which,  however,  did  not  tell  us  anything 
beyond  the  word  Quebec,  as  it  was,  of 
course,  in  English.  Ang61ique,  fetch  the 
note;  it  is  in  my  red  box.  We  had  search 
made  for  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
heard  of  her  along  the  road  as  far  as  Beau- 
mont, but  there  all  trace  was  lost.  Here 
is  the  note,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as  Ang6- 
lique  entered. 

The  poor  little  letter  was  not  addressed, 
and  was  written  in  a trembling  hand.  “I 
am  going  to  Quebec  to  find  my  son,”  I 
read.  “M.  de  Sarennes  tells  me  he  is 
there,  and  I need  not  stay  from  him  now 
my  mistress  is  gone.  I am  thankful  to 
every  one  who  was  kind  to  me,  and  I will 
pray  for  each  one  every  night.  Lucy.” 

“It  is  as  I thought,”  said  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes. “Poor  soul,  I am  more  distress- 
ed at  the  thought  of  her  unrest  than  for 
her  safety,  for  our  people  are  very  good, 
particularly  to  any  one  they  see  is  not  of 
strong  mind.  She  had  some  money,  An- 
g61ique  tells  me.  I have  sent  her  descrip- 
tion to  the  different  convents,  where  they 
are  likely  to  know  of  any  one  in  want; 
and  in  a small  place  like  this  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  hear  of  her.” 

“ But  I am  greatly  distressed,  madame, 
that  you  should  have  had  this  anxiety  in 
addition  to  what  I have  caused.” 

“ If  we  had  not  cared  for  her,  we  should 
have  had  no  anxiety;  and  as  for  your- 
self, my  dear,  you  must  not  think  we 
were  troubled  when  le  p^re  Jean  told  us 
you  were  under  his  direction;  and  now 
that  you  have  come  back  to  us  in  safety, 
your  long  absence  is  atoned  for.  I did 
not  know  I could  have  missed  any  one  so 
mucli  who  was  outside  of  my  own  family.” 

This  unexpected  tenderness  from  one  I 
had  respected  rather  than  loved,  for  I had 
stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  the  usually 
unresponsive  old  lady,  touched  me  more 
than  I can  tell,  and  gave  me  a sense  of 
home  and  protection  which  I had  long 
missed,  and  it  was  a pain  to  think  I was 
forced  to  hide  the  true  reason  of  my  flight 
from  her  loyal  heart. 

The  Sarennes  house  made  one  of  a 
tovverlike  group  of  dwellings  forming  a 
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little  island,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cote  de  la  Montagne,  round  which  swept 
the  streets  to  zigzag  down  the  long,  steep 
hill,  and  join,  after  many  turnings,  at  its 
foot.  Fronting  it  stood  the  bishop’s  pal- 
ace, a modest  enough  edifice,  and  from 
my  window  at  the  back  I could  look  on. 
the  house  of  Philibert,  popularly  known 
as  44  Le  Chien  d’Or,”  from  the  curious 
carving  over  the  door,  hinting  at  some 
tragedy  of  patient  waiting  and  revenge: 

Jr  svis  vn  Chien  qvi  roxge  l’os. 

Kn  le  roxgeant  ,jk  trends  mox  repos. 

Vx  TKM8  VIENDRA  QVI  NEST  PAS  VEXV 
QvE  JE  MORDRAY  QVI  MAVRA  MORDV. 

Immediately  above  was  a bright  little 
cul-de-sac,  dignified  by  the  name  of  la  rue 
du  Parloir— the  theatre  of  many  of  the 
social  doings  of  Quebec;  behind  this,  on 
the  one  side,  rose  the  simple  apse  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  other  the  white 
walls  and  glistening  roofs  of  the  Semi- 
nary. 

It  was  not  long  before  I learned  the 
gossip  of  the  town  from  Angel ique,  who 
had  already  made  her  first  triumphs  in 
society,  in  which  she  rejoiced  so  frankly 
that  I felt  like  a girl  again  as  she  chatter- 
ed of  her  pleasures. 

“ It  might  not  seem  much  to  you,  Mar- 
guerite, after  Paris,  but  to  me  it  is  splen- 
did, and  we  have  all  sorts  of  men  here.” 

“No  doubt,  cherie.  And  you  find 
them  all  charming?” 

“Well,  they  all  try  to  please  me,  even 
the  bad  ones.” 

“ You  have  bad  ones  too,  ma  raie?” 

“ Indeed  we  have,  Marguerite,  as  bad 
as  you  ever  saw  in  Paris.  You  needn’t 
laugh.” 

“ Heaven  forbid!  I never  found  them 
amusing  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere.” 

“ Oh,  but  I do!  There  is  M.  Bigot,  the 
Intendant.  He  is  wicked,  if  you  like! 
He  is  ugly  too;  but  his  manner! — it  is 
simply  enchanting.  lie  dresses  to  per- 
fection; and  when  he  plays  with  a lady, 
he  loses  to  her  like  a nobleman.  I don’t 
care  what  they  say  about  him,  c'est  un 
galant  liomme!  and  the  place  would  be 
very  dull  without  him.” 

“But  he  is  not  the  only  man,  Ange- 
lique?” 

‘ 4 Dear,  no ! And  he  wouldn't  be  so  bad, 
I am  sure,  if  it  were  not  for  that  odious 
Mine.  Pean;  I am  sure  she  is  dreadful, 


and  so  pretty  too!  But  there  are  other 
men;  there  is  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  is 
young,  and  has  le  bel  air,  but  is  too  se- 
rious; M.  Poulariez,  tall  and  gallant-look- 
ing—he  is  colonel  of  the  Royal  Rouissi- 
llon;  there  is  Major  Joannes — he  remem- 
bers you  on  the  yacht — he  is  the  little 
officer  who  provided  the  wine  for  the 
toasts;  then  there  is  M.  de  Roquemaure, 
and  M.  de  la  Rochebeaucourt,  and,  best  of 
all,  there  is  M.  de  Maxwell — M.  le  Chev- 
alier de  Maxwell  de  Kirkconnel—  he  is  a 
countryman  of  your  own,  Marguerite;” 
and  she  paused  and  looked  at  me  as  if 
awaiting  an  answer. 

44  Yes,  and  what  of  him?”  I asked,  with 
a good  show  of  composure. 

“Simply  that  he  is  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  seen  that  I could  fall  in  love 
with.  That  shocks  you,  I suppose?  Well, 
don't  be  afraid.  I am  not  nearly  so  bold 
as  I pretend,  and  I don't  mean  a word  of 
it.  I am  simply  telling  you  how  much 
I like  him;  besides,  he  is  old  enough  to 
be  my  grandfather.  Do  you  know  why 
I like  him?” 

“No,  chSrie.  Why?” 

“ Because  when  Mme.  de  Lanaudi&re, 
Mme.  de  Beaubassin,  and  others,  w'ere  be- 
ing good  to  me  by  patting  me  on  the 
head  and  bidding  me  behave  like  a nice 
little  girl,  as  it  were,  M.de  Maxwell  treated 
me  as  if  I were  the  greatest  lady  in  the 
room.  He  would  leave  the  best  dressed 
amongst  them  all  to  cross  the  floor  open- 
ly and  speak  with  me,  and  because  he 
did  so  others  followed,  and  I am  in  re- 
quest. He  is  only  4 Chevalier,’  you  know ; 
but  he  could  not  have  more  weight  here 
were  he  Duke  or  Prince.” 

“ And  he  is  proud  of  the  distinction,  I 
suppose?” 

“Perhaps  so,  but  he  does  not  show  it; 
but  all  this  is  nothing  to  his  singing.” 

44  Tell  me  of  that.” 

44  Only  the  other  night,  at  Mme.  de 
Lan  audio  re’s,  he  sang  so  that  even  the 
players  stopped  in  their  game  to  listen.  I 
know  nothing  of  music,  but  I could  have 
cried  before  he  ended;  and  when  he  had 
sung  again,  as  every  one  wished,  Mme.  de 
Lanaudiere  cried  before  us  all,  4 Cheva- 
lier, you  must  not  sing  again,  or  we  can- 
not call  our  hearts  our  own  !’  And  ev- 
ery one  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands. 
That  is  what  I call  a triumph!” 

“ Yes,  Angel  ique,  I know.  One  of  the 
dearest  things  I can  remember  is  a loved 
voice  singing.” 
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Only  those  who  have  known  the  hunger 
of  the  heart  can  realize  the  sweet  comfort 
these  innocent  words  brought  to  me. 
They  pictured  the  Hugh  I had  carried  all 
these  years  in  my  heart.  How  readily  I 
could  conceive  the  gentle  consideration 
and  the  charm  which  won  the  gratitude  of 
the  simple  girl  as  they  had  won  my  own! 

As  we  settled  down  to  our  regular  life, 
Ang41ique's  one  distress  was  that  I would 
not  go  with  her  into  the  society  she  so 
dearly  loved.  She  could  not  understand 
niy  refusal,  and  even  her  mother  thought 
it  would  be  well  if  I would  show  myself, 
if  merely  to  establish  ray  position  and 
put  an  end  to  the  annoying  questionings 
which  began  to  circulate  concerning  my 
station  and  intentions.  But  on  this  point 
I was  firm,  and  the  only  concession  I 
would  make  was  to  send  a note  to  M.  de 
Montcalm,  begging  he  would  pay  me  the 
honor  of  a visit. 

He  came  on  the  morrow,  and  his  re- 
spect -and  courtesy  towards  me  went  far 
to  establish  my  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Mme.  de  Sarennes,  for  he  treated  me  with 
all  the  consideration  one  would  show 
towards  an  equal. 

He  informed  me  that  his  aide,  M.  de 
Bougainville,  would  sail  for  France  al- 
most immediately— we  were  then  at  the 
beginning  of  November — and  if  I would 
brave  the  discomforts  of  so  late  a passage, 
he  would  place  me  under  his  care;  but 
both  Mme.  de  Sarennes  and  Angblique 
protested  so  firmly  against  my  undertak- 
ing such  a voyage  that  I was  spared  a 
decision. 

In  truth  I did  not  know  what  to  do. 
My  pride  urged  me  to  go;  but  my  love, 
in  spite  of  what  had  passed,  drew  me 
closer  and  closer  to  Quebec.  I could  not 
go  without  learuing  the  truth,  and  yet  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  meet  Hugh  at 
the  moment,  and  this  I should  have  to  do 
if  I accepted  M.  de  Montcalm's  offer;  so  I 
allowed  matters  to  shape  themselves  with- 
out my  interference. 

‘‘Peace  may  be  proclaimed  this  winter, 
and  if  so,  Mme.  de  St.  Just  can  go  with- 
out danger  in  the  spring.  Besides,  she 
cannot  go  until  she  knows  of  the  safety 
of  one  she  is  interested  in,”  said  Mme.  de 
Sarennes,  decidedly ; and  her  reminder  of 
my  duty  towards  Lucy  ended  the  discus- 
sion. 

‘‘Then,  madame,”  said  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, turning  to  me,  “if  you  are  to  stay 


with  us,  you  must  renounce  your  retire- 
ment, and  give  us  your  support  in  our 
little  society.  We  are  too  few  to  spare 
any  possible  addition  to  it,  the  more  so 
that  if  peace  be  not  proclaimed  before 
spring,  everything  is  likely  to  come  to  an 
end,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 

“Mon  Dieu,  Marquis!  Do  not  speak 
so  lightly  of  disaster,”  interrupted  Mme. 
de  Sarennes,  severely. 

“ Ma  foi,  madame ! What  is  the  use  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  inevitable?  We 
are  hemmed  in  right  and  left,  and  the 
next  move  will  be  directed  on  us  here. 
It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that.” 

“But  is  there  not  Carillon?” 

“ There  is  also  the  river.” 

“They  can  never  come  up  the  river! 
See  what  befell  them  before!  I remem- 
ber well  how  their  fleet  was  destroyed 
under  their  Admiral  Walker.” 

“Nothing  happens  but  the  impossible, 
madame;  and  we  are  no  longer  in  an  age 
that  hopes  for  miracles.” 

“Monsieur,  it  pains  me  to  hear  you 
speak  thus.  God  is  not  less  powerful 
now  than  He  was  fifty  years  ago.” 

“ I sincerely  trust  not,  madame;  but  his 
Majesty  will  hardly  acquit  me  if  I rely 
on  a chance  tempest  or  a difficult  chan- 
nel. It  is  only  a matter  for  a pilot.” 

“And  think  you,  monsieur,  a Canadian 
would  ever  consent  to  pilot  an  enemy  up 
our  river?” 

“Madame, I cannot  doubt  that  even  a 
Canadian  will  act  as  other  men,  if  he  have 
a pistol  at  the  back  of  his  head.  No,  no, 
madame;  believe  me,  the  river  is  our  dan- 
ger, and  I would  that  M.  de  Vaudreuil 
would  see  it  as  I do.” 

“ M.  de  Vaudreuil  is  a God-fearing  man, 
monsieur.” 

“ So  much  the  better  for  him,  madame ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I am  responsible  for 
military  matters,”  he  auswered,  with  a 
bitterness  which  made  me  most  uncom- 
fortable. 

He  saw  my  distress,  and  added,  quick- 
ly: “But  such  affairs  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed before  ladies;  I forget  myself. 
Mme.  de  Sarennes,  I have  every  respect 
for  you  r opi  n ion.  and  i t is  only  my  anxiety 
for  our  common  cause  which  urges  me  to 
exaggerate  what  may  be  merely  possible 
dangers,  after  all. 

“Now,  Mme.  de  St.  Just,  to  return  to 
our  society.  We  are  dull  now,  and  will 
be  until  the  last  ships  leave;  but  we  will 
have  balls  and  routs  later  on,  and  per- 
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haps  may  even  offer  you  a novelty  in 
the  shape  of  a winter  pique-nique,  a fete 
champetre  in  four  feet  of  snow.” 

“ That,  I am  sure,  must  be  delightful,” 
I answered,  pleased  that  the  conversation 
had  taken  a different  turn;  “but  I am 
afraid  I have  little  interest  in  amusement 
as  yet.” 

“We  have  cards,  madame,  if  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  woo  the  fickle  goddess.” 

“ M.  de  Montcalm,”  asked  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes, in  her  severest  manner,  “do  you 
intend  to  put  an  end  to  scandalous  play 
this  winter?” 

“Eh,  mon  Dieu,  madame!  I must  do 
something,  I suppose.  It  is  indeed  a 
scandal  that  officers  should  ruin  them- 
selves, and  I assure  you  I have  had  many 
a bad  quarter  of  an  hour  over  it.  It  can- 
not be  forbidden  altogether,  for  they  must 
amuse  themselves  in  some  manner.” 

“They  exist  without  it  in  Montreal.” 

“Possibly,  but  M.  de  Vaudreuil  is  there. 
We  cannot  hope  to  aspire  to  all  his  vir- 
tues.” And  to  my  dismay  I saw  we  were 
once  more  nearing  dangerous  ground. 

To  turn  the  conversation  again,  I asked 
for  news  of  the  English  at  Louisbourg. 

“ Some  are  still  there,  some  in  garrison 
at  Beausejour,  some  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  others  returned  to  England; 
but  we  will  doubtless  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  inspecting  most  of  them  here  next 
spring,  unless,  as  Mme.  de  Sarennes  sug- 
gests, peace  be  declared  in  the  mean 
time.” 

This  was  as  bad  as  ever,  but  led  to  no- 
thing more  than  a momentary  stiffness, 
which  Ang^lique’s  entrance  dissipated, 
and  made  a merry  ending  to  a visit  not 
without  its  difficulties. 

Before  the  Marquis  left,  he  said  to  me, 
“ You  may  not  have  heard,  madame,  but 
your  brother,  who  is  an  officer  in  Fraser’s, 
a Highland  regiment,  was  captured  in  the 
first  engagement,  and  wras  a prisoner  in 
Louisbourg  up  to  the  capitulation.  If 
you  wish,  I can  obtain  more  definite 
news  of  him  through  M.  de  Maxwell,  one 
of  our  officers  who  was  in  garrison  there 
at  the  time.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  un- 
looked-for, and  for  a moment  I was  over- 
whelmed at  the  thought  of  this  innocent 
betrayal  of  my  presence  to  Hugh.  I 
could  hardly  find  courage  to  reply,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  my  answer  served 
as  a cover  to  my  confusion. 

“ M.  de  Montcalm,  I have  never  heard 


from  or  written  to  my  brother  since  lie 
accepted  his  English  commission,”  I said, 
in  a trembling  voice. 

“Pardon,  madame;  I had  forgotten 
when  I spoke.” 

“Just  as  we  forget,  monsieur,  that  our 
Marguerite  is  not  one  of  us  by  birth  as 
she  is  in  heart,”  cried  Angel ique,  enthu- 
siastically, slipping  her  arm  about  me. 

This  showed  me  more  than  any  other 
happening  how  precarious  my  position 
was,  for  though  neither  Ang41ique,  nor 
her  mother,  nor  M.  de  Montcalm,  would 
now  mention  my  identity,  any  of  them 
might  already  have  spoken  of  my  bro- 
ther. M.  de  Sarennes  knew  my  secret, 
and  Hugh  might  discover  it  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  Marquis  left,  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes no  longer  made  an  effort  to  con- 
tain her  indignation. 

“They  are  all  alike!”  she  buret  forth. 
“They  make  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
understand  us,  nor  to  do  aught  but  amuse 
themselves.  You  are  quite  right,  Mar- 
guerite, to  refuse  to  have  any  part  in 
their  gaveties!  I shall  never  urge  you 
agaiu.  To  talk  of  balls  and  routs  and 
gaming  as  necessities,  when  the  people 
are  starving  within  our  very  walls! 

“ What  wonder  is  it  our  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sons  say  these  faineants 
care  naught  what  becomes  of  the  country 
or  the  people,  so  long  as  they  gain  some 
little  distinction  which  may  entitle  them 
to  an  early  return  and  an  empty  decora- 
tion! They  have  neither  pity,  nor  faith, 
nor  the  slightest  interest  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  fighting. 

“If  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  despise,  were  permitted  to  take  the 
field  himself,  with  a few  thousand  good 
Canadians  behind  him,  we  would  hear  a 
different  story.  Think  you  if  my  son  had 
been  permitted  to  reach  Louisbourg  it 
would  have  fallen?  No,  a thousand  times 
no!  And  it  is  the  same  elsewhere.  Who 
repulsed  the  English  charge  at  Carillon? 
The  Canadians.  Who  brings  every  im- 
portant piece  of  news  of  the  enemy? 
Some  despised  Canadian.  Who  know 
how  to  fight  and  how  to  handle  them- 
selves in  the  woods?  Canadians,  and 
only  Canadians!  And  these  are  the  men 
they  affect  to  despise!  And  it  is  their 
wives  and  sisters  and  daughters — more 
shame  to  them! — who  lay  themselves  out 
to  amuse  and  to  be  talked  about  by  these 
same  disdainful  gentry! 
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“ Go  to  your  room,  mademoiselle,”  she 
ended,  turning’  on  Angelique.  44 1 will 
hear  nothing’  of  your  doings  amongst  a 
clique  I despise  from  top  to  bottomland 
the  indignant  old  lady  stopped,  worn  out 
for  very  lack  of  breath,  while  Angelique 
made  a little  laughing  grimace  at  me  and 
fled. 

The  indictment  was  severe,  but  there 
was  much  truth  in  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  condition  of  the  people  was  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  Provisions  were  at  ruin- 
ous prices,  the  wretched  paper  money  was 
almost  worthless,  and  even  the  officers 
were  beggared  by  their  necessary  ex- 
penses. At  the  opening  of  the  New  Year 
the  Intendance  was  invaded  by  a crowd 
of  desperate  women  clamoring  for  relief, 
and  the  address  of  M.  Bigot  in  ridding 
himself  of  his  unwelcome  visitors  was 
laughed  at  as  a joke.  Worse  than  this, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  lessen  or  even 
hide  the  gayeties  that  went  on,  play  was 
as  high  anil  as  ruinous  as  ever,  and  the 
town  was  all  agog  over  thq  report  of  a 
ball  to  be  given  with  unusual  splendor 
by  the  Intendant  on  Twelfth-Night.  It 
was  true  that  he  made  a daily  distribution 
of  food  at  his  doors,  that  he  spoke  plea- 
sant and  reassuring  words  to  the  suffer- 
ing people,  that  he  even  permitted  the  re- 
spectably dressed  among  them  to  enter 
and  view  his  guests  from  the  gallery  of 
his  baU-room,  but  this  did  but  servo  to 
intensify  the  bitterness  and  indignation 
of  those  who  stood  apart  from  him  and 
his  party.  It  would  be  unjust  to  brand 
M.  de  Montcalm,  and  perhaps  others,  as 
willing  participants  in  these  excesses;  on 
account  of  their  position,  their  presence  at 
all  formal  entertainments  was  a necessi- 
ty, and  certainly  the  town  offered  no  dis- 
traction of  any  other  nature  whatsoever. 

Our  inquiries  had  so  far  failed  in  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  Lucy’s  wherea- 
bouts, and  yet  I felt  certain  she  was  in  or 
about  Quebec,  and  as  she  had  acquired 
enough  French  to  make  her  wants  known, 
and  was  provided  with  money  sufficient 
to  meet  them,  we  held  it  likely  she  was  in 
some  family,  and  probably  seldom  stirred 
abroad  for  fear  she  would  be  recognized 
and  prevented  from  keeping  her  patient 
watch. 

At  length  the  great  event  of  the  win- 
ter came  on— the  ball  at  the  In  tendance 
on  Twelfth-Night.  Angelique  was  all 
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impatience  for  the  evening,  and  when 
dressed,  her  excitement  added  to  the 
charm  of  her  girlish  beauty. 

“ I wish  you  would  come,  Marguerite!” 
she  exclaimed,  longingly. 

44 1 would  like  to,  ch6rie,  if  onljr  to  see 
you.” 

“And  to  see  M.  de  Maxwell  too.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  him.  I assure  you 
one  does  not  see  such  a man  every  day. 
He  has  such  brown  eyes;  they  do  not 
sparkle,  but  they  are  deep.  He  has  lovely 
hands,  as  well  cared  for  as  a woman’s,  but 
strong  and  masterful,  I am  sure.  He  has 
a fine  foot  and  a well-turned  leg.  That 
is  nearly  all — except  his  smile;  he  smiles, 
and  you  think  he  is  smiling  for  you  alone ; 
and  when  he  speaks,  you  are  sure  of  it! 
Such  a low  sweet  voice!  You  are  always 
certain  he  is  never  thinking  of  any  one 
else  when  you  are  listening  to  it.  And 
he  dresses — plainly,  perhaps  — but  it  is 
perfection  for  him.  But  there — I must 
run;  Denis  has  been  at  the  door  for  an 
hour,”  and  kissing  me  affectionately,  she 
hurried  off. 

It  was  well  for  me  she  did  so,  for  I 
could  not  have  listened  to  her  light  heart- 
ed babble  longer  without  betraying  my- 
self. When  I closed  the  door  behind  her, 
and  spent  half  an  hour  with  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes,  I regained  my  room  overwhelmed 
by  the  storm  of  emotions  she  had  raised 
within  me.  44  Oh,  why  cannot  I see  him, 
I of  all  the  women  in  the  world?”  I cried 
aloud,  and  the  words  set  free  my  tears 
to  relieve  me.  As  I regained  control 
of  myself  I caught  sight  of  Angelique's 
pretty  fan,  forgotten,  on  my  table,  in  her 
hurry;  and  the  moment  I saw  it  a plan 
flashed  before  me,  and  I determined  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  what  I had  so  long 
pictured  in  my  heart. 

Bathing  my  face  until  every  trace  of 
my  outburst  was  removed,  I dressed  my- 
self, and  taking  a large  blue  cloak  with  a 
hood,  which  might  be  worn  by  either  a 
lady  or  her  servant,  I picked  up  the  fan 
and  stole  quietly  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  a beautiful  soft  night,  without  a 
moon,  and  I went  down  by  the  rue  St. 
Jean  and  the  Palace  Hill  without  inter- 
ruption, and  passing  out  of  the  walls,  went 
straight  to  the  Intendance,  which  was  all 
aglow  with  light,  and  surrounded  by  a 
gaping  crowd. 

Quickly  passing  through  the  people, 
and  saying  to  the  grenadiers  on  guard 
at  the  gate,  44  For  Mademoiselle  de  Sa- 
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rennes,”  I was  admitted  to  the  court-yard, 
and  passed  the  lackeys  at  the  entrance 
with  the  same  password. 

Singling  out  one  who  looked  civil,  I 
drew  him  aside. 

“I  bring  this  fan  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Sarennes,  but  I wish,  now  that  I am  here, 
to  have  a look  at  the  ball.  Is  there  any 
place  where  I can  go  besides  the  gallery  ?” 

“Perfectly,  mademoiselle;  I can  show 
you  just  the  place.  You  were  lucky  in 
coming  to  me.  Do  you  know  me?” 

“ No,”  I answered,  willing  to  flatter 
him ; “but  you  look  as  if  you  would  know 
what  I want.” 

“Aha!”  he  exclaimed,  pluming  him- 
self. “You  were  right,  perfectly  right. 
You  have  only  to  follow  me,”  and  he  led 
the  way  down  the  corridor,  and,  unlock- 
ing a <joor,  he  motioned  me  to  enter.  I 
drew  back  as  a rush  of  music  and  voices 
and  the  warm  air  of  the  ball-room  swept 
out. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,”  he  whispered,  “this 
is  curtained  off.  You  can  stay  here  for 
an  hour  if  you  like,  no  one  will  come 
through  before  then,  only,  when  you 
leave,  be  sure  and  turn  the  key  again, 
and  bring  it  to  me.” 

I thanked  him,  and  he  left,  closing  the 
door  noiselessly  behind  liitn ; and  then  ap- 
proaching the  curtains,  I carefully  parted 
them,  and  looked  out  on  the  ball-room. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

I AWAKE  FROM  MY  DREAM. 

It  was  a scene  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a much  larger  centre  than  Que- 
bec. It  is  true  the  walls  were  bare  of  any 
fitting  decoration,  the  windows  too  small 
to  break  them  with  any  effect,  the  chan- 
deliers mean  in  size,  and  the  sconces  but 
makeshifts;  still,  the  room  was  imposing 
in  its  proportions  and  the  company  brill- 
iant. 

I recognized  the  Intendant  without  dif- 
ficulty. He  was  very  handsomely  dress- 
ed, his  carriage  was  dignified  and  easy, 
and  the  charm  of  which  Angelique  had 
spoken  was  at  once  apparent.  I quite 
understood  how  one  might  forget  the  red, 
disfigured  face,  marked  by  the  traces  of 
excess,  for  it  was  frank  and  open,  and  one 
could  not  but  acknowledge  its  strength. 

I saw,  too,  M.  Poulariez,  looking  very 
handsome  in  his  new  white  uniform  of 
the  Royal  Rouissillon  ; the  Major  Joannes, 
and  others  whom  Angelique  had  described, 


or  we  had  seen  from  the  windows  on  their 
way  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  divinities 
of  the  rue  du  Parloir.  They  were  all 
there,  vying  with  each  other,  Mme.  de 
Lanaudiere,  Mme.  de  Beaubassin,  and 
Mme.  P6an,  and  though  their  dresses 
were  doubtless  far  behind  the  mode,  they 
were  all  three  noticeable  women,  and 
dressed  with  discretion. 

At  the  opposite  end  were  the  musicians, 
whose  efforts  were  surprisingly  good  ; and 
in  a long  gallery  down  one  side  stood  the 
onlookers,  crowding  it  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. Angelique  sat  the  centre  of  an  ani- 
mated group  at  no  great  distance  from 
where  I was  hidden,  and  her  evident  de- 
light in  the  merry  trifling  that  went  on 
about  her  made  a charming  picture,  but 
he  whom  I sought  was  not  one  of  the 
little  court  before  her,  and  I scanned  the 
room  eagerly.  For  the  first  time  I real- 
ized that  he  might  be  changed;  that  I 
had  changed  much  myself,  for  ten  years 
is  a loug  time  out  of  one’s  life,  and  with 
a pang  I thought  of  Ang6lique’s  girlish 
freshness,  and  wished  I could  have  re- 
mained eighteen  for  his  sake. 

At  last!  My  heart  leaped  within  me, 
and  my  eyes  swam  so  I could  hardly  see, 
for  there  was  Hugh,  the  one  and  only  love 
of  my  life!  “Oh,  Hugh!  Hugh!  my  dar- 
ling!” I murmured,  forgetful  of  all  save 
that  my  dreamings  had  come  true,  and 
my  eyes  had  been  granted  their  desire. 

He  was  coming  slowly  down  the  room, 
making  his  way  gracefully  through  the 
crowd,  bowing  and  occasionally  speaking 
to  other  guests  as  he  passed.  It  pained 
me  to  see  how  thin  and  worn  his  face  had 
grown,  but  if  anything  it  was  handsomer 
than  ever,  though,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
officers,  it  was  too  brown  from  constant 
exposure.  How  could  Angelique  call  him 
old?  For  his  figure  was  as  light  and 
graceful  as  I loved  to  picture  it,  and  his 
bearing  as  perfect  as  of  yore.  He  was 
not  in  uniform,  but  was  fittingly  dressed 
in  a puce-colored  coat,  relieved  with  nar- 
row silver  braid,  and  his  white  satin  waist- 
coat and  breeches  were  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner. 

He  came  directly  up  to  where  Ange- 
lique sat,  and  bowing  low,  answered  her 
lively  greeting  with  his  winning  smile, 
and  I could  almost  catch  the  soft  tones 
of  his  voice  where  I stood. 

Presently  she  rose,  and  dismissing  her 
court  with  a laughing  bow,  they  moved 
down  the  room  together,  and  as  they  did 
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so  my  love  swept  all  doubts  aside,  and  I 
fell  to  defending  him  against  myself  with 
all  my  soul.  I had  never  read  that  letter 
aright.  Should  I not  have  remembered 
that  such  a man  could  never  hurt  a wo- 
man? It  was  an  impossibility  for  him  to 
have  written  me  direct;  and  had  he  not, 
through  the  very  hands  of  my  enemy, 
sent  me  effective  warning*  not  to  in- 
trust myself  to  his  treacherous  guidance? 
— ‘'Keep  the  lady  claiming  to  be  my  wife 
at  such  a distance  that  I may  never  set 
eyes  on  her  again.”  Could  anything  be 
plainer  or  better  conceived?  If  he  had 
denied  being  married,  his  letter  could 
have  carried  no  message  for  me,  and 
would  have  placed  me  in  even  a worse 
position.  It  was  through  my  own  pride 
and  stupidity  that  I had  blundered  into 
deuyiug  the  marriage,  and  so  had  thrown 
myself  into  the  power  of  Sarennes. 

“Good-evening,  mademoiselle,”  whis- 
pered a voice,  and  I faced  about,  trem- 
bling with  sudden  terror,  to  find  M.  de 
Sarennes  close  behind  me. 

“ Good -evening,  mademoiselle,”  he  re- 
peated, smiling  at  my  dismay.  44  You  did 
not  expect  to  see  me?” 

“ I did  not  know  you  were  in  Quebec,” 
I gasped,  trying  hard  to  recover  my  self- 
control. 

“Nor  did  any  one  else,  save  your  friend 
M.  de  Montcalm ; I arrived  an  hour  ago.” 

“How  did  you  know  I was  here?”  I 
asked,  to  gaiu  time. 

“I  guessed  whither  you  had  been  drawn 
when  I did  not  find  you  at  the  house, 
aud  a crown  to  the  right  lackey  brought 
me  here.  And  now,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we  will  finish  that  conversation  your 
friend  the  Jesuit  interrupted  more  than 
six  months  ago.  No,  you  dare  not  cry 
out;  and  see,  I have  the  key.  You  are 
more  alone  with  me  here  than  in  the 
woods  at  Beaulieu,”  and  he  smiled  with 
an  air  of  triumph  that  made  me  desperate. 

“ It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  frighten  me, 
monsieur,”  I said,  boldly.  44  I am  among 
friends.” 

“ Indeed?  And  you  count  this  Cheva- 
lier de  Maxwell  amongst  them?” 

“ I do;  for  now  I understand  the  letter 
he  sent.” 

“May  I ask  in  what  way?” 

“ In  the  way  of  a warning  not  to  trust 
myself  to  a man  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 
fidence.*’ 

“All!  He  has  explained  this  to  you 
himself?” 


44  No,  monsieur;  it  was  my  own  fault  I 
did  not  see  it  at  the  time.” 

“Will  you  answer  me  one  question 
truthfully?  Have  you  seen  M.  de  Max- 
well? You  will  not  answer?  Then  your 
silence  speaks  for  you.  Now  if  this  letter 
had  been  sent  with  the  meaning  you  pre- 
tend to  put  upon  it,  do  you  not  think  M. 
de  Maxwell  would  have  sought  you  out 
in  a little  place  like  Quebec,  where  he  has 
no  other  occupation  on  his  hands  than  to 
win  enough  at  pharaon  to  dress  himself  for 
such  duties  as  these?”  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, as  he  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
ball-room;  and  with  the  sneering  words 
my  defence  of  a few  moments  before  was 
in  the  dust.  44  You  have  seen  him  here,” 
he  went  on,  when  he  marked  the  effect  of 
his  words.  44  Does  he  look  like  a man 
who  is  eating  his  heart  out;  or  like  one 
who  is  free  of  a burden  and  trying  to 
enjoy  the  present?  Marguerite,  listen  to 
me!  For  your  sake  I have  braved  dis- 
grace and  perhaps  ruin;  for  your  sake  I 
would  go  through  it  again — ” 

“How  dare  you  speak  to  me  thus, 
monsieur!”  I interrupted.  “You  insult 
me  beyond  endurance  when  you  dare  to 
say  I ever  inspired  any  man  to  be  a traitor 
and  a coward.” 

44  By  God !”  he  muttered.  44  Have  a care 
lest  I strike  you ! There  are  some  things 
I cannot  stand,  even  from  you.” 

“Strike!  I would  rather  that  than 
anything  else  from  you.” 

He  glared  at  me  fiercely  for  a moment, 
then  suddenly  changing,  he  whispered 
entreatingly : 44  Marguerite,  do  not  tempt 
me  thus.  Do  not  bring  out  all  that  is 
worst  in  me.  You  know  I love  you.” 

“I  will  not  have  your  love;  it  is  hate- 
ful to  me.” 

44  Why  should  my  love  be  hateful?  It 
is  not  different  from  that  of  other  men. 
It  is  as  strong — so  strong  that  I cannot 
master  it.  It  is  as  tender,  if  you  will  but 
answer  it.  It  is  not  to  be  despised,  for 
I have  never  offered  it  to  another;  and 
as  for  myself,  God  made  me  as  I am.” 

“I  will  not  have  your  love,  M.  de  Sa- 
rennes. I will  not  answer  it,  and  you 
degrade  it  when  you  would  force  it  on 
me.  Go,  and  leave  me  in  peace.” 

44  Marguerite,  you  know  nothing  of  my 
love.  It  counts  neither  insult  nor  rejec- 
tion. If  you  will  have  it  in  no  other 
way,  let  me  at  least  serve  you.  Let  me 
take  up  your  quarrel.” 

44  Wli at  do  you  mean?’ 
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“This  Maxwell.  Say  so,  and  I will 
hunt  him  down,  and  never  leave  him  un- 
til you  are  revenged.’1 

“Are  you  mad,  monsieur?” 

“No,  mademoiselle,  I am  not  mad! 
But  are  you  shameless?” 

Trembling  with  indignation,  I drew 
my  cloak  about  me,  and  sweeping  aside 
the  curtain,  I stepped  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  lighted  ball-room.  As  I passed  out, 
the  curtain  caught  my  hood,  and,  to  my 
annoyance,  it  fell  back  from  my  head.  The 
full  glare  of  the  light  was  dazzling,  and 
I was  bewildered  and  confused,  but  I kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  doorway  and  walk- 
ed swiftly  towards  it.  No  one  spoke  to 
me,  or  uttered  any  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Two  gentlemen  stepped  apart  as 
I advanced  to  allow  me  free  passage,  and 
I had  just  gained  the  entrance  when  I 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Veran. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he 
bowed,  and  at  once  stepped  back  into  the 
corridor  with  me. 

“Ah,  madame,  you  should  have  been 
on  the  floor,  and  not  in  the  gallery.  This 
ball  promises  to  be  amusing,  and  you  are 
running  away  before  it  has  fairly  begun.” 
Seeing  I was  too  embarrassed  to  reply, 
he  continued  with  perfect  savoir-faire  a 
conversation  made  up  of  nothings,  lead- 
ing me  down  the  long  corridor  away  from 
curious  eyes  as  he  did  so,  until  I was 
able  to  say,  with  decency: 

“ Monsieur,  a thousand  thanks  for  your 
timely  attention,  but  I must  return.  I 
have  been  over-long  already.” 

At  this  moment  M.  de  Sarennes  ap- 
proached from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
bowing  as  if  he  had  met  me  for  the  first 
time  that  evening,  said,  after  saluting  the 
Marquis,  “My  mother  grows  anxious  at 
your  stay,  madame,  and  has  deputed  me 
to  be  your  escort.” 

But  he  counted  too  far  on  my  coward- 
ice, and  had  no  knowledge  of  how  far 
a woman  will  trust  an  honorable  man. 
The  Marquis,  never  doubting  his  good 
faith,  had  already  fallen  back  a step, 
when  I turned  to  him  and  said,  quietly, 

“Monsieur,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
rrie  to  accept  this  gentleman's  offer,  but  I 
shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  provide  me 
with  a different  escort.” 

“There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
that.  M.  de  Sarennes,  I must  ask  you  to 
remain  in  attendance  here,  as  I will  not 
have  another  opportunity  of  seeing  you 


before  you  start  for  Montreal  in  the  morn- 
ing. I will  join  you  within  presently;” 
and  he  dismissed  the  angry  man  with  a 
formal  little  bow,  as  if  unconscious  of 
anything  unusual.  Beckoning  to  a ser- 
vant, he  ordered  him  to  find  M.  Joannas, 
and  bid  him  meet  us  at  the  entrance. 

“I  am  heartily  glad,  madame,”  he  said, 
when  we  were  alone,  “that  you  had  the 
confidence  to  appeal  to  me.  I shall  take 
means  to  keep  M.  de  Sarennes  so  busily 
employed  that  he  will  have  no  further 
opportunity  of  annoying  you.” 

“I  am  very  grateful,  monsieur,  and 
would  never  have  troubled  you  could  I 
have  seen  any  other  way  of  escape.” 

“ ‘ Tutto  6 bene  che  riesce  bene,’  which 
is  the  extent  of  my  Italian,  madame;  but 
here  is  M.  Joannes.  M.  Joannes.”  he 
continued,  to  the  merry  little  officer, 
“you  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mine,  de  St.  Just;  you  now  can 
render  her  a service.” 

“I  am  sure  madame  has  confidence  in 
me;  she  saw  how  I had  provided  the  wine 
when  it  was  essential  we  should  wish  her 
bon  voyage  off  Cap  Tourmente.” 

“ Good!  The  present  service  only  dif- 
fers in  kind.  Will  you  order  my  cariole 
and  see  her  safely  to  Mme.  de  Sarennes's?” 

“With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world, 
mon  general,”  and  he  bowed  and  hurried 
off  to  order  the  sleigh.  In  afew  moments 
we  whirled  out  of  the  court -yard,  and  were 
driving  rapidly  up  Palace  Hill. 

M.  Joannas  chattered  incessantly,  which 
was  the  very  spur  I most  needed.  His 
open  friendliness  and  the  sure  confidence 
of  the  protection  of  M.  de  Montcalm  gave 
me  a feeling  of  safety  against  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  M.  de  Sarennes  that 
was  perfectly  reassuring,  and  I slept  that 
night  without  a fear,  in  spite  of  what  I 
had  gone  through,  until  awakened  by 
Angelique  as  the  day  was  breaking. 

“ Oh,  Marguerite,  for  shame!  To  think 
of  your  being  at  the  ball  and  never  let- 
ting me  know !”  she  cried,  to  my  conster- 
nation ; but  added  immediately : “ I’m  glad 
you  went,  though.  Didn’t  we  all  look  fine?” 

“Very  fine,  and  I admired  you  most 
of  all  the  women,  cherie.” 

“Flatterer!  You  made  a fine  stir  your- 
self when  you  crossed  the  floor.  I wish 
I had  seen  you,  and  I would  have  cap- 
tured you  then  and  there!  Did  you  not 
know  you  could  have  gone  round  by  the 
passage?” 
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the  frail  face  on  the  pillow  told  me  our 
search  had  ended,  and  there  was  instant 
recognition  in  the  eyes  that  met  mine.  I 
was  by  her  bed  side  in  a moment. 

■*  Oh,  my  dear  mistress!”  she  sobbed. 
“It  was  wicked  of  me  to  desert  you,  but  I 
did  not  understand  where  you  had  gone.” 

“ No,  no,  Lucy  ; I am  the  one  to  be  for- 
given. I should  never  have  left  you;  but 
now  we  are  together  again,  and  when  you 
are  well,  nothing  shall  part  us.” 

“ Will  you  stay  with  me  now?  I am 
afraid  here!  It  is  all  so  strange,  and  I 
am  not  well,”  she  ended,  pitifully. 

“ Yes.  Lucy,  I will  stay.  But  first  I 
must  ask  permission,  and  send  word  to 
Mine,  de  Sarennes.” 

“ Will  you  say  to  her  that  I am  sorry?” 

“ Yes,  dear:  but  no  one  is  blaming 
you." 

“You  are  all  good,”  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  content;  and  I ran  off  to  obtain  a 
ready  approval  of  my  stay,  from  both  the 
Superior  and  Angelique,  who  promised  to 
return  on  the  morrow. 

My  presence  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
quiet  Lucy,  and  she  passed  a restful  night, 
to  awaken  so  greatly  improved  that  she 
readily  talked  of  her  wanderings.  It  was 
much  as  I had  suspected;  M.  de  Sarennes 
had  wilfully  encouraged  and  deceived 
her.  feeding  her  delusion  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, even  giving  her  directions  for  her 
road,  in  the  evident  intent  of  getting  her 
out  of  the  way,  to  have  a freer  hand  in 
his  designs.  It  was  a relief  to  find  that 
every  one  had  treated  her  with  kindness, 
and  that  she  had  found  a shelter  in  St. 
Koch,  with  a widow,  who  was  thankful  for 
the  trifle  she  paid  for  her  lodging.  Once 
she  readied  Quebec  she  was  quite  con- 
tent, for  she  bad  only  to  wait  until  Chris- 
topher might  appear.  She  gave  no  rea- 
son why  she  was  wandering  out  by  the 
Si.  Charles,  and  I did  not  question  her; 
but  no  doubt  she  bad  really  been  ill  for 
days,  and  was  not  fully  conscious  of  her 
action. 

Mine,  de  Sarennes  came  with  Angelique 
in  the  morning,  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  how  lively  an  interest  this  quiet  Lucy 
bad  awakened  in  both  their  hearts. 

“ You  are  in  good  hands,  my  dear,” 
said  Lhe  old  lady,  graciously.  “Show 
your  gratitude  by  getting  well  and  com- 
ing back  to  us.” 

“I  will  do  my  best,  madame.  God  has 
been  very  good  to  me,”  she  answered, 
in  halting  French;  whereupon  Mme.  de 


Sarennes  patted  her  cheek,  and  left  to 
speak  with  her  friend  the  Superior. 

As  she  was  going,  Angelique  beckoned 
me  into  the  corridor,  and  whispered:  14 1 
was  thinking  last  night  that  we  might 
ask  M.  de  Maxwell  to  come  and  give  her 
news  of  her  boy  when  lie  was  in  Louis- 
bourg.  You  know,  Charles  told  us  lie 
was  much  with  him  there,  and  I am  sure 
my  mother  can  obtain  leave  from  the 
Superior.  What  do  you  think?” 

“I  think  it  would  do  her  more  good 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  We 
will  ask  her.” 

4 4 Lucie,”  asked  Angelique,  44  would  you 
like  me  to  bring  a gentleman  who  was  in 
Louisbourg,  and  who  can  give  you  news 
of  Christophe  when  he  was  there?” 

44  Oh  yes,  mademoiselle;  I should  love 
it  above  all  things/’  she  answered,  and 
with  a flush  of  joy  over  her  pale  face. 

“Very  well;  we  will  come  tomor- 
row.” 

There  was  every  reason,  for  Lucy’s  sake, 
why  Hugh  should  come,  and  in  my  heart 
I longed  to  see  him  again  before  I deter- 
mined on  my  own  course  of  action.  It 
was  a pleasing  thought,  too,  that  I should 
see  him  comforting  one  to  whom  it  would 
mean  so  much. 

The  morrow  was  a long  day  for  both 
of  us,  and  at  four  o'clock,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dusk,  I sat  by  her  bed.  listening 
anxiously  to  every  footfall  in  the  corri- 
dor, until  at  last  I caught  Ang^lique’s 
light  step,  followed  by  a firmer  tread, 
which  I recognized  at  once. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  Lucy 
or  I was  the  more  excited. 

“Be  calm,  Lucy,”  I whispered,  laying 
a trembling  hand  on  hers;  and  I drew 
my  chair  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  so 
that  I was  completely  hidden  by  the  white 
curtain. 

44  Lucie,”  said  Angelique,  on  entering, 
“I  have  brought  my  friend.  Shall  lie 
come  in?” 

“Yes,  mademoiselle,”  answered  Lucy, 
in  an  expectant  voice. 

I heard  Angelique  go  towards  the  door, 
and  then  heard  Hugh  enter.  I caught 
the  arms  of  my  chair  tightly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  bed,  when,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I felt  that  Lucy  had  raised  herself, 
and  the  next  instant  she  cried,  in  a voice 
strained  in  agony: 

44  Hugh  Maxwell!  What  have  you 
done  with  our  son?'’ 

[to  be  continued.] 
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not  almost  a miracle  to  find  the  Turkish  army — 
the  whole  system  of  national  defence — recon- 
structed and  raised  to  a high  pitch  of  technical 
excellence,  all  withiu  the  short  spau  of  fifteen 
years  ? 

It  is  true  that  Abdul-Hamid  found  willing 
material  among  his  people  to  assist  him  in  his 
great  plans  of  military  reform.  The  catas- 
trophe of  1878,  the  eclipse  of  Turkey’s  political 
power,  the  threatening  attitude  of  enemies  all 
around  her,  and,  lastly,  the  intrigues  and  ill 
will  of  European  states  eager  for  conquest — 
all  these  influences  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Turks.  It  produced  a reaction  among  the 
formerly  so  careless  Osmanli — a national  awa- 
kening such  as  the  Sultan  himself  could  hard- 
ly have  hoped  for.  Aud  the  more  intelligent 
portion — instinctively,  the  whole  Turkish  peo- 
ple— felt  that  things  could  not  go  on  as  in  the 
past.  Turkey  must  remember  her  great  his- 
tory, her  ancient  splendor,  and  must  needs 
place  herself  anew  in  a position  to  face  her 
enemies.  This  consciousness,  iu  which  the 
people  and  their  ruler  met  on  common  ground, 
gave  the  latter  the  basis  for  his  truly  stupen- 
dous task. 

With  the  aim  of  rendering  his  people  as 
capable  as  possible  of  withstanding  their  ene- 
mies— in  order  to  u Europeanize  ” them  as  far  as 
this  was  compatible  w ith  the  spirit  of  the  East 
— Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  imitated  the  example 
of  Scipio  Africanus.  In  the  same  mauner  as  the 
latter  w atched  the  strategy  of  his  great  Punic 
rival,  in  order  to  overwhelm  him  in  due  course, 
so  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  borrowed  the  weapons 
of  Europe  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  employ 
them  against  his  European  opponents.  And 
such  weapons  were  of  au  intellectual  as  well 
as  of  a material  kind ; in  fact,  the  selfsame 
w hich  Prussia  availed  herself  of  at  the  time 
of  her  deepest  humiliation.  They  were  in  this 
case — reform  of  the  schools,  reform  of  the  army, 
and, lastly,  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
economic  resources  by  means  of  a great  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  Aud 
this  has  all  been  done  in  unison  aud  contem- 
poraneously with  such  an  increase  in  the  ho- 
mogeneity of  the  empire  aud  of  the  Sultan’s 
pow  er  as  in  former  times  of  wfeak  decentraliza- 
tion would  have  seemed  simply  inconceiva- 
ble. 

To  the  millions  who  have  never  heard 
aught  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  except 
long  enumerations  of  his  many  sins  and 
transgressions,  this  statement  may  well 
be  a surprising  one.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  an  uncorroborated  testimony  to 
the  capacity  of  Abdul-Hamid  as  a ruler. 
An  even  more  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
Sultan's  qualities  as  a man  is  to  be  found 
in  the  well-known  non-conformist  month- 
ly, the  Contemporary  Review , of  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  And  although  it  has  been  be- 
fore our  rapidly  moving  world  now  long 


enough  to  have  become  a part  of  history, 
I yet  deem  it  fit  and  opportune  to  re- 
produce what  is — when  all  is  said  and 
done  — the  weighty,  well-balanced  opin- 
ion of  one  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Alexander  W.  Terrell,  the  late  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Porte,  is  described 
as  “ the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  Amer- 
ican divine  and  educator  in  Turkey,  and 
one  who  has  resided  in  Constantinople 
more  than  twenty  years.”  The  extract  is 
as  follows: 

“He  [the  Sultan]  has  never  failed  to  win 
the  heart  of  any  European  who  Las  been  ad- 
mitted to  any  degree  of  intimacy  with  him. 
All  find  in  him  the  noble  and  attractive  quali- 
ties which  they  cannot  help  but  admire.  . . . 
Except  in  religion,  lie  is  more  of  a European 
than  an  Asiatic.  ...  He  is  no  more  of  an  Ori- 
ental despot  thau  the  late  Tsar;  and  many  of 
the  tine  qualities  discovered  in  tbe  Tsar  after 
his  death  are  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Sultan.  In  personal  ability  I should  say  lie 
was  the  Tsar’s  superior.  ...  It  is  true  of  the 
Sultan,  as  it  was  of  the  Tsar,  that  his  policy 
was  not  adopted  through  personal  ambition 
or  tbe  love  of  power,  but  from  a sense  of  reli- 
gion and  couutry In  Asia  Minor  tbe  Snltan 

lias  bad  some  excuse  for  tbe  persecution  of 
Armenians  iu  the  establishment  of  their  rev- 
olutionary committees.  ...  He  deserves  tbe 
highest  praise.  ...  It  is  a new  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  a Turkish  Sultan  attempting  to 
cleanse  bis  empire  from  filth  aud  disease,  aud 
rivalling  tbe  most  advanced  countries  iu  the 
world  iu  bis  efforts  to  care  for  tbe  health  of 
bis  people. . . . He  lias  done  more  for  tbe  edu- 
cation of  bis  people  than  all  the  Sultans  w ho 
have  gone  before  him.” 

The  fact  that  the  same  writer,  in  dis- 
cussing the  political  conditions  of  Turk- 
ish life,  is  apparently  unable  to  rise  above 
the  average  missionary’s  view  of  Eastern 
men  and  things,  may  safely  be  said  to 
lend  additional  weight  to  this  personal 
tribute  to  the  Sultan  in  the  face  of  a 
world  of  senseless,  not  to  say  malignant, 
calumny. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Sultan 
lias  been  described  by  any  number  of 
writers — which  is  not  surprising,  for  no 
monarch  in  the  world  is  seen  so  regular- 
ly in  public  as  he.  Anybody  who  wish- 
es to  see  him  has  only  to  walk  up  to  the 
imperial  palace,  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  (‘‘Tent 
of  the  Stars”),  of  a Friday  morning,  and 
he  is  absolutely  certain  of  seeing  his 
Majesty  as  he  drives  in  an  open  victoria 
— with  Ghazi  Osman  sitting  opposite  to 
him — out  of  the  palace  gate  to  the  Ha- 
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an  exceedingly  sensitive  nature.  He  is 
a man  in  whom  the  domestic  affections 
are  very  strong.  Thus  a blow,  such  as 
the  recent  loss  of  a daughter,  might  well 
have  had  a cruel  effect  on  him — as  only 
those  can  understand  who  have  loved 
and  lost  children  of  their  own.  But  I do 
not  believe  that  the  Sultan’s  tempera- 
ment is  one  of  habitual  melancholy.  On 
the  contrary,  I know  that  his  Majesty  en- 
joys a joke  and  a laugh  as  heartily  as  ever 
did  Martin  Luther,  even  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
doughty  Reformer’s  jokes  would  scarce- 
ly suit  the  refined  taste  of  the  Caliph  of 
the  Mohammedans. 

The  Sultan  on  one  occasion  was  inquir- 
ing of  one  of  his  confidants  about  a stran- 
ger whose  personality  interested  him. 
His  Majesty’s  informant  told  him  that 
the  individual  in  question  was  never  seen 
in  coffee-houses,  theatres,  or  in  other 
places  of  doubtful  repute,  much  less  in 
suspicious  company;  that  he  was  most 
moderate,  even  abstemious,  in  his  habits; 
that  he  sat  at  home  working  most  of  his 
time,  and  if  he  went  out,  it  was  often  to 
visit  a mosque  and  watch  the  Faithful 
at  prayer.  “A  truly  remarkable  man,” 
broke  in  the  Sultan;  “he  might  almost 
be  a Moslem.” 

The  other,  feeling  he  had  drawn  an 
impossible  picture  of  perfection,  which 
might  perhaps  encounter  the  Sultan’s  in- 
credulity, here  rejoined  that  truth  com- 
pelled him  to  confess  to  his  Majesty  that 
lie  had  seen  the  stranger  walk  up  and 
down  in  his  room  during  the  recent  hot 
weather  with  next  to  no  clothes  on.  This 
fairly  caused  the  Sultan  to  burst  out 
laughing.  On  such  occasions — and  they 
are  by  no  means  rare — when  the  Sultan  is 
in  good  spirits,  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  monarch’s  merriment,  as  if  by  magic, 
finds  a reflex  in  his  surroundings.  I have 
seen  all  Yildiz  in  the  brightest  of  good- 
huuior,  for  the  word  had  gone  round  that 
“ Sa  Majeste  est  de  forte  bonne  humeur,” 
and  its  rays  spread  far  and  wide.  Indeed, 
the  general  atmosphere  found  expression 
in  the  broad  grin  of  the  imperial  porter 
who  carries  the  fat  pacha’s  dinner  from 
the  imperial  kitchen  on  his  head. 

No,  I repeat,  the  tale  of  the  Sultan's 
habitual  melancholy,  as  distinct  from  a 
certain  grave  seriousness,  is  a myth. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  were  occasionally  in  a 
serious  mood.  There  are  monarchs  be- 


sides the  Sultan  whose  humor  is  not  al- 
ways couleur  de  rose.  “ Uneasy  lies  the 
head  that  wears  a crown  ” is  not  a Mo- 
hammedan proverb.  But  the  Sultan’s  now 
universally  admitted  strength  of  purpose; 
his  truly  phenomenal  powers  of  work; 
his  extreme  abstinence  from  every  form 
of  nervous  stimulant,  except  an  occasion- 
al cigarette  and  cup  of  coffee — all  this  is, 
the  reader  will  admit,  totally  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  idea  that  he  could  possibly 
be  of  a morbidly  nervous  disposition.  As 
to  the  Sultan’s  working  habits:  I have 
known  him  to  be  at  work  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  keep  a whole  staff  of  secre- 
taries going  at  that  hour  who  had  slept 
overnight  on  couches  in  the  rooms  in  the 
palace  they  habitually  work  in.  Munir 
Pacha,  the  imperial  grand  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  one  of  the  most  kindly, 
distinguished  men  it  is  possible  to  meet, 
once  said  to  me:  “ There  is  one  character- 
istic of  his  Majesty  which  conveys  a con- 
stant lesson  to  us  all : it  is  his  extraordi- 
nary self  control — his  impassive  calm.  It 
is  almost  sublime.  No  contrariety,  no 
trial,  seems  able  to  ruffle  his  perfect  self- 
possession.  It  is  truly  marvellous.” 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  a devoted  servant 
and  a prince  of  courtiers,  I am  yet  in- 
clined to  believe,  on  the  strength  of  other 
corroborative  evidence  as  well  as  from 
my  own  personal  observation,  that  Munir 
Pacha’s  estimate  of  his  master’s  nerve  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  Certain  am- 
bassadors, who  have  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  cold  steel  of  self-con- 
trol in  the  Sultan’s  character,  might,  if 
they  were  inclined  to  make  revelations  of 
incidents  in  which  they  did  not  come  off 
with  flying  colors,  give  even  better  cor- 
roborative evidence  than  I am  at  liberty 
to  disclose. 

Munir  Pacha  came  to  London  as  the 
representative  of  the  Sultan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  He  is  a bit 
of  a philosopher,  notwithstanding  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  in 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  a Sultan 
and  retain  an  independent  estimate  of 
things.  Munir  Pacha  suffers  severely 
from  asthma.  A friend  who  happened  to 
call  on  him  one  day,  and  found  him  in 
his  office  at  the  palace,  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  him.  “Yes,  mon  clier,”  he  re- 
plied, with  a sigh,  as  he  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  saw  one  of  the  porters  of  the 
palace  carrying  a tray  on  his  head,  “I  pos- 
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the  highest  into  which  it  is  so  easy  to  penetrate  as  the 
ferent  tnoii-  Yildiz  Kiosk.  All  sorts  ami  conditions  of 
v relinquish  men  — but  no  women— manage  to  find  their 
ili  that  ' ha-  way  in  and  out,  I have  known  the  I Via 

shopkeeper  of  Eng 
Irsli  nationality  enter 
the  palace  and  walk 
unhidden  into  the 
5-  sanctum  of  the  Sul- 

tan's all  - powerful 
K;  / ' . * secretary,  take  his 

seat 


among  amhas* 

fflMMWL  «?»».■  a,,‘l 

- v nun isters,  sip  h is  eof- 

/ fee  and  smoke  his  ci- 

garette, and  sit  there 
for  hours  together  as 
if  “ to  the  manner 
born/  So  much  for 
the  exclusive  char- 
•*/  actor  of  the  Multan's 
palace. 

1 remember  on  one 
g occasion  br  ing  at  the 

palace  rather  late  m 
the  evening.  Every 

body  had  long  gone 
home.  A few  ser- 

’ • / van  is  wearing  fe/./es 

* , ' and  dressed  in  the 

lilac k frock  coals  - tie 

* h ’ rigueor  for  all  < hose 

who  are  in  the  Sid- 

tan's  service  — were 

standing  silently  m 

the  hall  which  ad- 
joined the  imperial 
apartment.  Other- 
wise, not  a soul* 
much  less  an  armed 
man,  was  to  be  seen, 
until  you  passed  the 
sentry  at  the  gate  of 
exit.  Nor.  indeed, 
was  a sound  to  l>e 
heard  in  the  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
except  the  splashing  of  the  water  of  the 
marble  fountain,  which  forms  one  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  unpretentious  one  stoned 
wing.  To  rnv  great  surprise,  I found 
that  the  Sultan  was  there  hard  at  work 
with  his  secretary,  in  a suite  of  apartments 
opposite  those  of  Ghazi  Osman . A nybody 
might;  have  stood  there  unmolested,  a>  I 
did,  in  '.front  of  the  Su  Hairs  rooms,  without 
a soldier  to  be  seen,  much  less  a policeman 
to  cry,  41  Move  on  !** 

The  prepossessing  impression  which 
the  Sultan  is  universally  admitted  to 
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produce  on  those  who  are  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  him  is  doubtless 
in  part  due  to  that  charm  of  manner,  that 
quiet  dignity  so  free  from  angular  self- 
assertion,  which  is  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic of  all  well-bred  Turks.  But  in 
his  case  it  is  supplemented  by  a pleasing 
smile,  and  an  unusually  sympathetic 
voice,  the  notes  of  which  always  seem 
to  convey  a pleasant  impression,  even  to 
the  stranger  who  is  unable  to  understand 
what  his  Majesty  has  said  until  it  is  trans- 
lated by  the  interpreter.  The  Sultan  usu- 
ally gives  audiences  on  Friday  after  the 
ceremony  of  the  Selamlik,  when  he  wears 
a Turkish  general's  uniform,  with  the  star 
of  the  Iintiaz  Order  iu  brilliants  hung 
from  his  neck.  As  he  sits  in  front  of 
you,  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  before  him,  and  you  watch  him 
speak  to  Munir  Pacha  in  his  quiet,  digni- 
fied way,  you  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion of  his  picturesque  dignity. 

On  other  occasions  his  dress  is  simpli- 
city itself,  scarcely  differing  from  that  of 
his  secretaries  and  other  officials.  He 
wears  a black  frock-coat,  cut  in  Turkish 
fashion,  which  just  hides  a white  waist- 
coat with  a gold  watch-chain.  The 
only  other  jewelry  is  apt  to  be  a plain 
gold  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand  with  a fair-sized  ruby  cut  or 
polished  en  cdbochon.  It  is  customary 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  after 
being  requested  to  do  so,  but  the  native- 
born  Turk  will  only  just  sit  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  little  gilt  chair,  and  fold  his 
arms  across  his  chest,  waiting  for  the 
Sultan  to  address  him,  and  then  mutter 
in  reply,  while  bending  low  and  touching 
chest,  lips,  and  forehead  with  the  right 
hand,  “Firman  Effendemizen  ” (Master, 
thy  word  is  law). 

During  my  several  visits  to  Turkey  I 
often  came  into  personal  contact  with  a 
certain  Ahmed  Midhat  Effendi,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Sanitary  Administration  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  at  Constantinople, 
proprietor  of  the  Terdjumen  Hakkikat , 
the  leading  newspaper  of  Turkey,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Turkish  philologists 
and  men  of  letters  of  to-day.  In  fact, 
Ahmed  Midhat,  whose  literary  labors, 
like  his  own  personal  appearance  (for  he 
is  still  in  the  prime  of  life),  have  been  of 
a herculean  character,  is  virtually  the  re- 
generator of  the  Turkish  language.  It 
is  partly  my  prolonged  intimacy  with 
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this  extraordinary  man — one  of  the  few 
in  whose  disinterested  fidelity  the  Sultan 
has  the  fullest  trust— which  has  enabled 
me  to  appreciate  the  Mohammedan  Turk, 
and  has  lent  me  the  courage,  born  of  con- 
viction, to  speak  out  in  his  behalf.  The 
story  of  Midhat’s  life  is  full  of  dramatic 
interest.  How  as  a Young  Turk  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  island  of  Rhodes;  how 
he  became  convinced  that  the  Young 
Turkey  party  was  a hopeless  one;  how 
he  was  liberated  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Abdul-Hamid  Khan,  brought  to 
Constantinople,  received  in  audience  by 
the  Sultan,  and  turned  from  an  enemy 
into  a devoted  friend— all  this  is  a tale 
of  almost  romantic  interest,  but  one  too 
lengthy  to  recite  in  this  place. 

Our  many  conversations  — always 
fraught  with  instruction  for  me  — em- 
braced every  imaginable  subject,  but 
often  turned  more  especially  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  the  attitude  of 
Christianity  towards  Islam — not  merely 
in  our  time,  but  throughout  past  centu- 
ries. It  needed  no  great  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  convince  me  that  the  Euro- 
pean frame  of  mind  towards  the  Moham- 
medan world  must  needs  be  the  outcome 
of  a one-sided  version  of  events— notably 
in  the  case  of  that  tremendous  move- 
ment of  the  Middle  Ages  commonly 
known  as  the  Crusades.  How  could  it 
well  be  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  inac- 
cessibility of  Mohammedan  historical 
sources  in  the  past?  Thus  Lessing's 
drama  of  Nathan  the  Wise , and  the  por- 
trayal of  Sultan  Saladin  as  the  ideal  type" 
of  chivalry  and  religious  tolerance,  struck 
the  Western  world  at  the  time  as  a rev- 
elation. To-day  no  serious  person  who 
has  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
subject  can  doubt  tha/,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  policy  of  aggression  of  the 
great  Moslem  conquerors,  the  spirit  of 
Islam  was  one  of  broad  religious  toler- 
ance at  a time  when  such  a quality  was 
practically  non-existent  in  Europe.  When 
Sultan  Selim  proposed  to  offer  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  his  dominions  the  al- 
ternative of  embracing  Islam  or  expatri- 
ation— or  extermination,  if  you  will — it 
was  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  at  the  time  who 
appealed  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
prescribing  the  duty  of  the  Sultan  to  pro- 
tect and  safeguard  his  subjects  — what- 
ever be  their  faith — which  prevented 
Selim  from  carrying  out  his  intentions. 
It  is  thus  owing  in  a large  measure  to 
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the  Koran  that  the  Christian  population  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  was  protected,  and  allowed 
to  prosper,  in  days  when  no  European 
public  opinion  could  have  intervened  on 
its  behalf.  Long  after  this  took  place 
Jews  were  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Christian 
Spain;  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  France,  the  Huguenots, 
were  persecuted  for  their  faith  and  driven 
from  their  homes  by  Louis  XIV.,  who,  by 
a single  stroke  of  the  pen,  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes;  and  lastly,  when  in  Eng- 
land the  penalty  of  death  awaited  the 
priest  who  dared  to  read  the  mass. 

These  are  weighty  historical  facts,  with- 
out fully  and  constantly  realizing  which 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a Christian 
born  and  bred  man  or  woman  to  be  fair 
to  the  Mohammedan  Turk,  and  approach 
the  study  of  his  customs  and  character  in 
an  impartial  spirit. 

My  friend  Ahmed  Midhat,  in  drawing 
my  attention  to  a recent  publication  con- 
cerning the  conduct  towards  Christians 
prescribed  by  the  Koran  for  Mussulmans, 
writes  me  as  follows: 

I do  not  know  whether  this  document  will 
be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the 
secular  calumny  which  the  Christian  world 
launches  at  us,  in  attributing  to  us  a hatred 
for  everything  that  is  not  Mohammedan,  and 
more  particularly  for  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tians—as  such.  But  if  you  believe  in  my  hon- 
esty, accept  my  assurance,  tendered  on  my  oath 
as  a devout  Mohammedan — on  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman — that  such  hatred  has  never  exist- 
ed among  us.  . . . 

Quite  recently  I read  Count  de  Castry’s  ex- 
cellent book  on  the  Islam  faith.  De  Castry 
is  an  old  French  officer  who  has  lived  long 
years  in  the  Algerian  deserts,  and  has  almost 
become  au  Arab  himself  in  language,  habits, 
and  even  in  religion.  I call  his  book  excellent, 
not  merely  because^  it  is  favorable  to  us,  but 
because  it  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
world  towards  Islamism.  I recommend  you 
strongly  to  read  it.  But,  before  you  have  done 
so,  I will  only  tell  you  that  we  Mohammedans 
have  never  produced  a single  poet  or  prophet 
in  the  East  who  has  written  against  Chris- 
tianity and  Christians  in  the  spirit  of  those 
thousand  abominations  in  which  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  troubadours  sang  of  Islam. 
In  our  whole  popular  literatnre  you  will  not 
find  a single  line  of  the  kind  such  as  De  Castry 
cites  huudreds  of  from  Christian  WTiters — and 
which  justly  arouse  his  indignation.  I do  not 
exaggerate,  my  dear  friend,  1 merely  tell  you 
the  naked  truth.  You  can  defy  the  Christian 
world  ttf  cite,  not  a single  Mohammedan 
writer,  but  a single  line  in  the  whole  of  our 
popular  literature  which  could  inspire  hatred 


of  the  Christian.  Even  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
saders, which  lasted  through  ceuturies,  were 
powerless  to  change  the  sentiment  of  toler- 
ance towards  the  Christian  world,  a sentiment 
forever  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Koran — the 
Word  of  God  revealed  by  his  Hadiss  (the  words 
of  the  Prophet),  and  by  the  legislation  of  his 
Imams  (the  so-called  Ch£riat). 

The  hatred  which  the  Christian  world  at- 
tributes so  gratuitously  to  ns  is  only  the  re- 
flection of  its  own  animosity  towards  us.  The 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Renais- 
sance have  been  unable  to  efface  this  hatred 
from  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  now 
half  a century  since  Orientalists  of  different 
countries  have  been  doing  their  best  to  eradi- 
cate these  voluntary  errors,  and  to  spread  the 
truth  with  regard  to  Islamism;  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  change  the  old  Christian  an- 
tagonism with  regard  to  us.  The  last  Graeco- 
Turkish  war  fully  demonstrated  this.  Our 
legitimate  defence  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gression was  accounted  a crime  because  the 
aggressors  were  Christians  and  we  are  the 
“ Adorers  of  Mahom  ” — according  to  the  words 
of  the  mediaeval  troubadours. 

“ Cet  animal  est  bien  rnfchant.  Quand  on 
Vattaque  il  se  defend!” 

I see  that  thoughtful  minds,  such  as  Father 
Hyacinthe,  Draper,  Carlyle,  and  others,  are 
supposed  to  have  investigated  the  tenets  of 
Islamism.  Is  it  really  possible  to  make  seri- 
ous investigations  into  what  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a“ multitude  of 
contradictory  and  false*  conceptions — the  barba- 
rous ideas  of  a false  prophet ; the  sanguinary 
aspirations  of  a barbarian”  t 

Gently,  good  sirs,  I would  say  here:  The 
time  for  these  blackguardisms,  the  fashion  for 
these  blasphemies,  has  passed.  We  live  to-day 
in  an  age  where  everything  has  to  submit  to 
the  process  of  analysis.  We  no  longer  rest 
satisfied  with  abstract  ideas  or  despotic  dicta. 
We  insist  upon  the  results  of  exact  observation 
and  study ; we  ask  for  concrete,  logically  mo- 
tivated judgment.  Yon  must  study  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  you  must  institute  a fair, 
well-balanced  comparison  between  our  creed 
and  other  religions,  before  you  are  In  a position 
to  judge — much  less  to  condemn.  Is  such  a 
comparison  feasible?  To  my  mind  it  is  a task 
of  supreme  difficulty,  and  yet  without  an  at- 
tempt in  that  direction  it  is  impossible  to  be 
fair  and  unbiassed  towards  the  Mobammedau 
W’orld. 

Thus  far  my  friend  Ahmed  Midhat — 
who  at  least  is  sincere,  and  lives  as  he 

* That  this  outburst  is  not  entirely  unprovoked 
or  unjustified  seems  to  me  to  be  proved  by  an  ex- 
tract from  a public  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  on  the 
29th  of  June  of  this  year,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
England’s  antagonist  in  Egypt  as  representing  “ the 
most  hideous  side  of  barbarism  that  a false  religion 
can  produce,” — this  religion — that  of  Mohammed — 
being  that  of  forty  millions  of  the  Queen’s  subjects. 
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preaches,  according  to  the  laws  of  Mo- 
hammed. He  is  to-day  one  of  the  great 
living  forces  of  the  Islam  world.  This  is 
indirectly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  great  position  of  Grand  Vizier, 
although  his  vocation  is  almost  outside 
political  life,  and  he  is  hardly  ever  seen 
at  any  public  function  at  Constantinople. 

Ahmed  Midhat  lives  the  life  of  a true 
patriarch  with  his  family  at  Beikos,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  with- 
in sight  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  I have 
several  times  been  his  guest.  The  house 
is  full  of  children,  ten  of  which  are  his 
own  by  his  two  wives.  Six  others  are 
village  orphans,  whom  he  has  taken  into 
his  house  and  educated  with  his  own 
children,  because  they  were  helpless  and 
poor.  But  the  strangest  part  of  this  true 
story  is  that  these  six  children  are  all 
Christians, and  are  being  educated  by  him 
in  the  Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  family.  44  But,  Midhat,”  I said,  one 
day,  “surely  this  cannot  be,  that  a stanch 
Mohammedan  like  yourself  should 'teach 
the  Christian  mind  to  shoot  in  your  own 
eagle’s  nest.  “Bah,  que  voulez- vous?” 
he  replied.  “I  am  conservative  by  na- 
ture. I do  not  like  proselytism.  I hold 
that  what  is  Christian  should  remain 
Christian,  and  what  is  Mohammedan 
should  equally  remain  so.  Besides,  these 
children  were  poor  and  helpless.” 

Fortunately  the  Christian  world  is  not 
quite  so  blind  to  the  humau  side  of  Mo- 
hammedanism as  my  friend  Midhat  ima- 
gines. The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  than 
whom  no  European  possessed  a keener 
insight  into  Oriental  life,  was  once  asked 
by  a friend  what  creed  he  professed.  He 
made  the  following  reply:  “ I profess  no 
creed;  but  if  you  ask  me  what  I am,  I 
would  say  more  nearly  Mohammedan  than 
anything  else.  There  is  something  ster- 
ling in  that  religion.  The  Mohammedans 
do  what  they  profess,  which  is  more  than 
most  Christians  do.”  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  it  is  this  sincerity  which  is  the  source 
of  their  courage  and  their  dignity. 

Not  only  difference  of  religion,  but  the 
Oriental  form  of  government  explains 
the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Western 
world  towards  Turkey  and  her  sovereign. 
As  Caliph  of  Islam,  the  Sultan,  according 
to  Ahmed  Midhat,  comes  in  for  the  ill- 
will  harbored  unconsciously  towards  Is- 
lam by  the  Christian  element.  As  a 
worldly  autocrat  he  also  incurs  the  jea- 


lous displeasure  of  a rival  power—not  the 
Queen  of  England  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  real  governing  des- 
pots of  England  and  America — the  easily 
excited  public  opinion  of  the  masses:  far 
more  powerful,  more  intolerant  than 
ever  a personal  monarch  in  our  age. 
That  this  is  so  is  indirectly  proved  by  the 
fact  that  popular  hatred  of  the  Turk  has 
manifested  itself  most  passionately  in 
those  countries  in  which  public  opinion, 
with  all  its  ignorance  on  foreign  topics, 
with  all  its  passions  fed  by  a sensational 
press,  is  most  powerful.  Neither  Scandi- 
navia, Germany,  nor  Austria  shared  this 
excitement  to  any  degree;  and  yet,  who 
would  assert  that  they  are  not  highly 
civilized  communities?  For  years  past 
these  passions  have  been  cunningly  fed 
by  those  who  have  had  an  interest  in 
fanning  them  into  open  flames.  The 
telegraph  wire,  manipulated  exclusively 
by  Christians,  has  had  the  handling  of 
this  business.  44  The  Turks  are  groaning 
under  a despicable  despotism;”  “The 
poor  Christians  find  the  yoke  intoler- 
able;” “The  mean-spirited  Mohammedans 
dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own,  and 
maintain  an  enforced  silence,  but  the 
long-suffering  Christians  appeal  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  ;”  “No  redress  possible 
without  armed  intervention;”  “The  Un- 
speakable Turk,  urged  on  by  a wretched 
Sultan,  is  murdering  the  Christian  lambs 
in  their  thousands.”  Thus  the  language  of 
what  is  at  times  th^  most  cunning  engine 
of  brute  force  the  world  has  ever  known 
— the  telegraph  wire — bringing  a grossly 
prejudiced,  one-sided  version  of  a strange 
world  to  the  breakfast  table  of  250  million 
human  beings  every  morning  throughout 
the  year.  According  to  Napoleon  I.  a lie 
needs  but  twenty-four  hours’  start  in  or- 
der to  become  immortal.  What  are  the 
chances  of  dispassionate  truth  when  the 
start  is  not  one  of  hours,  but  of  years? 

The  Turk  may  continue  to  deny  official- 
ly this  or  that;  but  who  reads  with  an 
open  mind  what  he  has  to  say  for  him- 
self? Only  those  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes— -the  Burtons, the  Gordons, 
the  Hobarts.  Such  men  know  that,  when 
the  Armenian  rebellion  broke  out,  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  highest-paid 
government  officials  in  the  capital  were 
Armenians;  that  the  keeper  of  the  Sul- 
tan's Privy  Purse  is  an  Armenian  still; 
that  half  the  ambassadors  of  Turkey 
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abroad  were  from  time  to  time  Christian 
Greeks;  that  the  wealthiest  men  through- 
out the  empire  are  Greeks  and  Armeni- 
ans; that  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  high- 
est placed  of  the  Armenians  has  since 
been  convicted  of  being  a tool  of  the 
Hindschakists.*  The  late  Turkish  am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  Aristarchy  Bey,  was  a 
Greek,  who,  at  his  death,  in  return  for 
the  favor  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultan,  left 
his  whole  private  fortune  to  the  Greek 
government.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  poor  Christians— who  probably  own 
three  - fourths  of  all  real  estate  in  the 
Turkish  Empire— are  groaning  under  a 
despicable  despotism. 

On  one  occasion  I was  talking  with  the 
late  chairman  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent,  who  has  since  resigned 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  tired 
of  Constantinople.  An  Englishman  of 
society  tastes,  he  lacked  congenial  social 
intercourse  in  Turkey.  But  one  thing  he 
told  me  he  felt  he  should  miss  terribly  in 
returning  to  Europe — the  extraordinary 
freedom;  the  liberty  in  Turkey! 

One  of  the  most  widely  current  forms 
of  misrepresentation  constantly  transmit- 
ted to  Europe  at  the  time  I am  speaking 
of  was  that  the  Sultan  was  unpopular. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  only  a very 
few  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Constantinople  speak  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  of  these  few  hardly  one  ever 
enters  the  house  of  a representative  Mo- 
hammedan Turk  during  the  whole  year, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  since  the  Turkish 
press  does  not  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Mohammedans  towards 
the  Caliph,  their  sources  of  information 
can  only  be  what  I personally  know  them 
to  be — either  Armenian,  Greek,  or  Levan- 
tine generally.  I asked  Midhat  Effendi 
one  day  what  he  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  how  I could  best  obtain  an  insight 
into  Mohammedan  opinion. 

“ Those  who  have  lived  in  Turkey  un- 
der the  reign  of  several  successive  Sul- 
tans,” he  replied,  “are  well  able  to  esti- 
mate the  great  popularity  of  our  august 
master  from  every  point  of  view.  But 
that  will  not  help  ypu.  You  must  judge 
for  yourself.  That  you  can  easily  do. 
You  have  only  to  go  to  one  of  the 
mosques  of  Stamboul  on  a Friday,  wait 
for  the  prayer  for  the  Sultan,  and  note 
whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the  congre- 
gation joins  in.  If  the  mosque  is  full, 
* Apik  Effendi.  Constantinople,  1896. 


and  the  response  is  earnest  and  general, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Sultan  is 
popular,  whatever  Christian  newspapers 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  If  not,  then 
not.  For  months  before  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Abdul-Assiz  the  mosques  were 
very  sparsely  attended  on  Fridays,  and 
the  responses  from  the  congregation  to 
the  prayer  for  the  Sultan  were  sporadic 
and  half-hearted.  A week  before  his  de- 
thronement no  prayers  at  all  were  said 
at  the  mosques.  They  were  deserted. 
And  the  explanation  is  by  no  means  far 
to  seek.  Sultan  Abdul-Assiz,  who  was 
very  popular  with  the  Western  world, 
had  come  to  neglect  the  affairs  of  state. 
This  fact  was  well  known,  and  excited 
discontent  among  the  Mohammedans, 
who  are  far  more  observant  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  judgment  than  the  Western 
world  gives  them  credit  for.  The  Turks 
love  a working  Sultan,  and  that  is  emi- 
nently the  character  of  Abdul -Hamid. 
Our  Christian  critics  complain  that  the 
Sultan  does  everything  himself  and 
leaves  no  initiative  to  anybody  else. 
That  is  his  business  and  not  that  of  Eu- 
rope to  start  with,  and  is  just  what 
makes  him  so  popular  with  us— that  he 
endeavors  to  look  into  everything  him- 
self. He  works  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night.  His  only  thought  is  work. 
We  have  had  experience  of  the  initiative 
of  others  in  the  past,  and  it  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. I do  not  say  there  are 
no  malcontents;  that  would  be  absurd. 
Where  could  such  a condition  exist? 
But  I repeat,  go  to  the  mosque  and  see 
for  yourself.” 

During  a stay  of  several  months  I 
often  went  over  to  Stamboul  on  a Friday, 
entered  some  mosque  or  other,  and  al- 
ways found  them  crowded  by  the  Faith- 
ful. At  the  prayer,  “ Allahumme  yan~ 
sour  ous  Soultantr  (May  God  assist 
our  Sultan!),  I gained  abundant  ocular 
and  oral  evidence  that  the  tale  of  the 
Sultan’s  unpopularity  among  Moham- 
medans is  only  another  vain  story  of  the 
“ megalosaurus”  of  calumny — the  Apol- 
lyon  of  mendacity — the  vicious  action 
of  which  monster  I have  had  such  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  witnessing.  And 
this  was  before  the  Graeco-Turkish  war — 
a war  of  legitimate  defence  in  the  face  of 
unparalleled  provocation  and  mendacity 
— the  only  war  in  which  the  Turks  have 
come  out  as  victors  in  the  century.  Its 
success  is  naturally  attributed  by  the  de- 
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vout  Turkish  so^iier  to  his  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  head,  and  anybody 
who  passes  a Turkish  barrack  of  an 
evening  when  the  cry  of  44  Padichahime 
tchok  yacha!”  (Long  life  to  the  Padi- 
shah !)  is  raised  by  the  soldier  could  judge 
for  himself  whether  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid 
is  popular  in  those  quarters. 

Constantinople  is  a city  of  diploma- 
tists, and  many  are  the  stories  circulat- 
ing concerning  them.  A European  am- 
bassador one  day  happened  to  see  a 
carriage  coming  along,  guarded  by  a 
eunuch,  containing  some  ladies  of  the 
Sultan's  harem.  The  ambassador  endea- 
vored to  peep  in  at  the  window,  when 
he  received  a blow  across  the  face  from 
the  vigilant  eunuch.  Great  uproar  there- 
upon, and  formal  complaint  to  the  Sultan 
on  the  part  of  the  outraged  diplomatist. 
He  is  received  in  private  audience,  and 
the  Sultan  listens  patiently  to  the  tale  of 
woe.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  replies : 44My 
dear  X,  I have  gone  carefully  into  the 
case,  and  see  exactly  how  it  stands.  You 
are  a gentleman,  therefore  you  could  nev- 
er have  committed  such  a breach  of  good 
manners  as  that  alleged  to  have  taken 
place ; therefore  no  eunuch  could  possibly 
have  presumed  to  strike  you.  The  whole 
affair  roust  be  the  product  of  your  fancy 
—as  which,  pray  let  us  dismiss  it.” 

An  even  more  recent  ambassadorial 
story  is  the  following: 

An  august  personage — let  us  call  him 
Prince  Florizel — sent  word  to  the  Sultan 
by  the  ambassador  at  Constantinople  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged  that 
he  intended  to  make  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty the  Sultan  a present  of  a thorough- 
bred horse.  Now  the  Sultan  already 
possesses  a number  of  thoroughbred 
horses,  and  he  was  somewhat  anxious 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  horse  Prince 
Florizel  had  destined  for  him.  If  it  was 
to  be  a racer,  or  perhaps  a so-called 
Clydesdale  horse,  the  Sultan — to  employ 
an  Americanism — could  have  4 4 no  use  for 
it.”  The  imperial  horse-boxes  are  built 
to  suit  the  size  of  horse  usually  kept 
there;  and  in  order  to  find  room  for  a 
racing  thoroughbred  or  a Clydesdale 
mare,  the  Sultan  would  be  forced  either 
to  enlarge  the  stable  or  to  make  the  gift- 
horse  a head  shorter  in  order  to  find  room 
for  him.  In  this  dilemma  he  sent  a trust- 
ed servant  privately— that  is  to  say,  un- 
officially— to  the  ambassador  in  question, 


with  his  Majesty’s  best  compliments. 
Would  his  Excellency  be  kind  enough  to 
say  what  kind  of  horse  it  was  intended  to 
bestow  on  him,  the  accommodation  of  the 
imperial  stable  being,  etc.,  etc.  Great  in- 
dignation thereupon  on  the  part  of  the 
ambassador.  “This  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  treat  me;  you  are  not  the  proper 
person  to  discuss  this  matter  with  me. 
The  proper  person  is  the  Sultan’s  master 
of  the  horse.  Let  the  Sultan  communicate 
with  me  through  him — or  be  damned.” 

The  Sultan’s  trusted  servant  returned 
to  the  imperial  palace  and  gave  a truth- 
ful, but  Orientally  diluted,  account  of 
what  had  taken  place,  omitting  the  am- 
bassadorial reference  to  a certain  alterna- 
tive invoked.  For  an  ambassador  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  a persona  grata  with 
the  Sultan,  and  the  openly  expressed  wish 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  accept 
the  alternative  of  being  damned  would 
hardly  have  tended  in  the  direction  of 
rendering  his  presence  in  Constantinople 
agreeable  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country. 

In  any  case  the  Sultan  declined  to 
send  his  master  of  the  horse  to  the  am- 
bassador. He  studiously  ignored  the 
whole  affajr,  and  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  princely  offer.  When,  all  the 
same,  the  gift-horse  arrived,  it  was  re- 
ceived in  silence,  and  put  away  in  the 
imperial  stable  to  get  fat  and  ugly.  No 
acknowledgment  of  any  kind  was  vouch- 
safed, either  to  the  ambassador  or  to  those 
intrusted  with  the  transport  and  deliv- 
ery of  the  said  quadruped.  And  I am 
told  that  Prince  Florizel,  even  to  this  day, 
cannot  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
Sultan,  than  whom  no  man  more  cour- 
teous and  more  genuinely  appreciative 
of  a kindness  exists  in  the  world,  should 
have  had  nothing  to  say  in  return  for  this 
particular  mark  of  attention. 

If  men  gifted  with  the  acute  percep- 
tions, the  prescience,  and  tact  of  an  am- 
bassador are  not  always  exact  in  their 
judgment  in  the  East,  or  “happy”  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Sultan,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  men  of  inferior 
calibre  are  often  singularly  wrong  in 
their  opinions  and  unhappy  in  their  ex- 
periences with  the  Turk. 

The  key-note  of  the  Turk’s  bearing  is 
dignity.  In  fact,  a lengthened  sojourn 
in  the  East  has  an  imperceptible  effect 
on  the  traveller  himself.  His  eye  gets 
unconsciously  accustomed  to  expect  a 
certain  grace  of  bearing  in  the  humblest. 
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But  when  he  meets  a distinguished  repre- 
sentative type  from  his  own  home — a man 
who  would  be  the  talk  of  the  season  by 
reason  of  his  Adonis  figure,  or  some  man 
in  high  station,  a law-giver,  hereditary  or 
otherwise,  or  an  ambassador  plenipoten- 
tiary and  extraordinary — the  traveller  is 
disenchanted,  and  exclaims  to  himself: 
“ Is  it  possible  this  is  the  type  of  man  we 
look  up  to  at  home?” 

44  Lo!  the  ambassador  I Look  at  him; 
laugh  at  him!”  But  the  Turk  does  not 
laugh.  He  gazes  at  him  askance  as  he 
passes  along  the  street  or  the  sunny 
shore  of  the  Bosporus,  preceded  by  the 
showy  braided  dragoman — probably  an 
Armenian  — who  thinks  himself  more 
than  the  equal  of  ten  pachas,  and  the 
Turk  looks  attention  and  mutters  be: 
tween  his  teeth,  “ Ce  c-ch*n  a voulu  avilir 
£a  Majeste.”  There  is  a touch  of  mel- 
ancholy in  this,  even  of  tragedy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
in  influence  -and  prosperity  of  the  Ger- 
man element  not  only  in  Constantinople, 
but  throughout  Turkey.  That  Germany 
should  stand  in  high  favor  in  Turkey 
would  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
political  attitude  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  by  that  of  the  German  Em- 
peror during  the  last  few  years  tow- 
ards Turkey  and  the  Sultan.  But  Ger- 
many’s commercial  progress  here  has 
been  a plant  of  slower,  though  of  very 
remarkable  growth.  An  Austrian  phy- 
sician, who  has  been  domiciled  in  Con- 
stantinople for  over  twenty-seven  years, 
assured  me  that  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Thirty  years  ago  institutions  and  im- 
ported commodities  were  either  English 
or  French.*  To-day  the  German  colony 
is  the  most  active,  as  also  the  most  thriv- 
ing, and  German  and  Austrian  goods  rule 
the  staple  markets.  Another  feature  not 
to  be  underrated  is  that  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish colony  does  not  possess  a club  of  its 
own,  but  is  split  up  into  heterogeneous 
coteries,  the  Germans,  like  the  French, 
have  a splendid  self-support)  ng  club-house, 
and  several  minor  club-houses.  The 
Teutonia  is  the  intellectual  and  social 

* Mr.  A.  Chamberlain,  the  chairman  of  Messrs. 
Kynochs,  the  renowned  Birmingham  ammunition 
and  small-arms  factors,  recently  stated  that  Turk- 
ish orders  for  over  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
had  of  late  years  gone  to  Russia  and  Germany, 
which  in  former  times  would  have  certainly  come 
to  England. 


gathering  centre  of  the  Germans  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  includes  both  Austrians 
and  Swiss  among  its  members,  thus  prac- 
tically realizing  here  in  the  East  the  fond 
aspiration  of  the  old  German  song,  that 
the  Teuton  nationality  extends  as  far  as 

Die  deutsche  Zunge  klingl 

Nor  must  the  excellent  Austrian  and 
German  post  be  forgotten  when  citing 
influences  that  work  in  favor  of  Teuton 
predominance  throughout  Turkey.  For 
whereas  the  British  post  is  shut  on  Sun- 
days, the  former  are  at  work  every  day 
of  the  week,  and  are  favorably  known 
for  the  industry  and  obliging  manners 
of  their  employes. 

To  an  Englishman  travelling  in  Tur- 
key one  of  the  least  gratifying  results  of 
the  threatening  attitude  of  England  tow- 
ards the  Sultan  during  recent  years  is  the 
small  estimate  in  which  English  people 
are  held  to-day  in  the  country  compared 
with  formerly.  I have  heard  Englishmen 
openly  deplore  this — all  the  more  since, 
until  recent  years,  an  Englishman  in  Tur- 
key was  conceded  not  merely  such  a 
status  as  is  laid  down  by  the  capitulations 
in  which  other  nationalities  share,  but  an 
exceptional  distinction  gladly  given  to 
the  upright  dealing  Englishman,  whose 
word  is  his  bond,  the  friend  of  Turkey’ — 
the  Englishman  whose  Queen  is  the  sov- 
ereign of  many  millions  of  Mohamme- 
dans.* Some  one,  recently  travelling  in 
Asia,  was  welcomed  everywhere — it  hav- 
ing got  abroad  that  he  knew  the  Sul- 
tan personally.  44  Is  he  a German?”  the 
Turks  expectantly  inquired.  44  No;  an 
Englishman.”  A chilly  silence  was  the 
result. 

I may  add  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  changed  attitude  of  England 
towards  Turkey  has  been  and  is  still  a 
source  of  sincere  concern  to  a great  num- 
ber of  Turks,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  other  days. 
These  men  distrust  Russia,  and  still  re- 
tain a feeling  of  attachment,  of  gratitude, 
towards  England  and  Englishmen  in 
general.  For  the  Turk  as  an  individual, 
as  well  as  a nation,  possesses  that  most 
aristocratic  of  virtues,  gratitude,  to  a 
truly  remarkable  degree.  It  is  not  part 

* Mr.  Blunt,  the  English  consul  at  Salonica,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  Turks,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a most  energetic  official,  is  even  to-day 
probably  the  most  influential  and  popular  foreign 
consul  in  Turkey. 
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of  my  business  to  play  the  prophet,  but 
I venture  all  the  same  to  hazard  the 
statement  that  the  visit  of  the  German 
Emperor  to  Constantinople  will  furnish 
tangible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
English  in  the  sympathies  of  the  Turks. 
And  this  is  only  the  beginning  — the 
lirst  outward  sign  of  things  which  will 
work  out  strange  results  during  coming 
years. 

An  old  Turk  of  high  station  said  to  me 
one  day,  4 4 How  is  it  that  England,  which 
is  like  a garden,  should  have  changed  so 
towards  us,  and  taken  to  cultivating  those 
serpents,  the  Armenians?”  And  many 
Englishmen  deplore  this  too — men  whose 
honor  is  as  untarnished  as  ever  that  of 
the  check-writing  meddlers  who,  tools  in 
their  turn,  have  done  so  much  to  harm 
the  legitimate  influence  of  England  in 
the  East.  Nor  is  the  weight  of  this  fact 
lessened  because  these  particular  dis- 
satisfied Englishmen  are  only  few  in 
number,  and  cannot  compete  in  noise 
with  the  multitude  which  is  leading  us  no 
man  knows  whither.  For  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it — as  the  day  passeth 
and  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man 
can  work,  so  has  the  day  gone  by,  probably 
irretrievably,  for  undoing  the  mischief 
already  wrought  here. 

I happened  to  be  in  Constantinople  in 
the  midst  of  the  Armeuian  conspiracy 
and  its  violent  repression  by  the  mob 
during  the  month  of  August,  1896.  Half 
Europe  and  America,  to  judge  by  the 
newspapers,  seemed  to  us  on  the  spot  to 
have  gone  mad.  The  rumor  had  been 
started  by  some  press  agency  that  the 
British  fleet  would  force  the  Darda- 
nelles and  appear  at  Constantinople — 
perhaps  even  before  the  morning.  I 
happened  to  see  the  Russian  ambassador, 
M.  de  Nelidow,  during  those  eventful 
days.  Although  at  the  time  I was  in 
honor  bound  to  make  no  use  of  the  in- 
formation he  kindly  gave  me,  or,  to  put 
it  more  exactly,  I was  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  his  name,  and  give  in  connection 
therewith  the  impression  his  conversation 
created  in  my  mind,  I yet  gained  the 
certitude  that  the  English  fleet  would  not 
come  to  Constantinople.  That  was  two 
years  ago.  Reviewing  to-day  the  im- 
pression received  then,  I am  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  English  fleet  will 
never  again  see  the  Bosporus  with  the 


consent  of  Russia.  Whether  without  such 
consent,  who  knows? 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  my  im- 
pressions I have  studiously  avoided  giv- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Sultan 
is  right  or  wrong  in  ruling  his  country  in 
the  manner  he  does.  I do  not  consider 
myself,  as  an  outsider,  competent  to  judge 
the  system  of  government  by  an  Oriental 
ruler  of  an  Oriental  country  literally 
honeycombed  with  enemies  of  his  people 
and  their  faith.  Particularly  not  in  the 
case  of  a ruler  who,  according  to  the  over- 
whelming testimony  which  speaks  for  it- 
self, has  achieved  so  much.  I maintain 
that  the  Turks,  as  well  as  their  gifted 
ruler,  have  been  for  years  systematically 
misrepresented  and  traduced  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  Western  world.  Those 
who  deem  my  statements  inadequate  can 
easily  verify  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
themselves  by  reading  the  newspapers  of 
the  last  three  years  in  the  only  manner 
calculated  to  convey  instruction  in  this 
particular  matter — namely,  backwards. 
That  is  to  say,  let  them  begin  with  the 
newspaper  of  to  day,  read  the  telegrams 
from  Turkey,  and  work  up  gradually  to 
those  of  three  years  ago,  including  on  the 
way  those  referring  to  the  Graeco-Turkish 
war.  They  will  then  see  by  the  light  of 
the  present  whether  the  Turks  and  their 
ruler  have  been  misrepresented. 

In  the  final  words  of  the  late  United 
States  minister,  Mr.  Terrell : 

The  ruler  of  this  strange  race  has  been  call- 
ed the  “ Sick  Man.”  He  has  one  million  of  im- 
proved magazine  rifles,  has  purchased  one  mill- 
ion more,  and  has  trained  to  use  them  soldiers 
who  are  fatalists,  and  who  see  heaven  through 
the  smoke  of  battle.  If  he  should  ever  be 
forced,  in  desperate  extremity,  to  visit  Seraglio 
Point  and  give  to  the  breeze  the  mantle  of  the 
Prophet,  which  is  there  guarded,  summoning  to 
its  defence  all  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  mill- 
ions of  the  faithful,  he  would  soou  be  regarded 
as  the  most  vigorous  invalid  of  modern  times. 

The  Sultan,  like  Oliver  Cromwell — and 
in  our  time  President  Kruger — is  evident- 
ly a firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  an 
efficient  “Feld  Artillerie.”  General  Nel- 
son Miles  has  assured  us  that  the  Sultan 
possesses  the  article  in  question,  and  some 
people  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  are 
many  greater  fallacies  in  this  world  to 
pin  your  faith  to  than  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  a good  44  Feld  Artillerie.” 
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IN  various  respects  the  naval  struggle 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
has  been  abnormal,  precisely  resembling 
no  war  in  the  past,  and  affording  but 
doubtful  inductions  for  the  future.  The 
general  results  of  the  conflict  were  fore- 
told with  some  accuracy  by  all  who  had 
studied  the  navies  of  the  two  powers,  but 
the  details  could  not  be  and  were  not  an- 
ticipated by  any  one.  Neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  the  United  States  would  the 
naval  student  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
at  the  beginning  of  April,  that  in  two 
pitched  battles  of  decisive  importance  the 
fleet  of  Spain  would  be  virtually  annihi- 
lated by  the  Americans,  and  this  without 
the  loss  to  themselves  of  a single  ship, 
and  at  the  cost  of  a solitary  human  life. 
It  is  the  low  price  at  which  these  mem- 
orable victories  have  been  purchased  that 
enhances  their  brilliancy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  In  England  we  knew  that 
the  seamen  of  the  United  States  would 
win;  we  never  dreamed  that  they  would 
win  so  easily.  Unquestionably  we  did 
not  comprehend  the  tremendous  efficien- 
cy of  the  American  navy  as  a fighting- 
machine,  nor  had  we  discovered  the  many 
grave  defects  of  the  Spanish  navy.  The 
Spanish  ships  were  good,  and  in  peace 
there  is  always  a tendency  to  think  good 
ships  must  do  well.  Yet  history  might 
have  given  a very  correct  idea  of  what 
would  happen.  In  all  our  past  wars  the 
Americans  are  the  people  who  have  most 
seriously  challenged  our  claim  to  be  lords 
of  the  sea.  Paul  Jones,  Hull,  and  Deca- 
tur are  the  names  to  us  of  men  who  were 
the  equals  of  our  great  sea-captains.  The 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the 
days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  have  been 
the  enemies  we  have  feared  least. 

Rodney,  in  the  war  of  American  inde- 
pendence, defeated  them  with  scarcely  an 
effort,  and  time  after  time  British  frigates 
captured  Spanish  frigates  with  absurdly 
small  loss  to  our  crews.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  his  Life  of  Rodney , Mr. 
Han  nay,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  historians,  speaks  of  “the  extraor- 
dinary fatuity  which  has  distinguished 
the  modern  Spanish  admiral  and  gen- 
eral.” “Extraordinary  fatuity”  is  the 


one  phrase  for  Spain’s  course  of  action 
in  the  present  war.  “ A war  with  Spain,” 
says  Brenton,  “ was  always  popular  with 
our  sailors,  who  despised  he*  for  her  want 
of  skill.”  In  our  fight  for  life  of  1796- 
1808,  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  serves  to  il- 
lustrate once  more  the  hopeless  feebleness 
of  the  Spanish  navy.  Nelson*  and  our 
great  captains  looked  upon  “the  Dons” 
with  undisguised  contempt.  “ A Spanish 
ship  chased  is  a Spanish  ship  taken  ” was 
a saying  of  those  days,  which  seems  still 
to  hold  true  when  the  chaser  is  manned 
by  Anglo-Saxons.  Of  all  things,  national 
character  changes  most  slowly,  and  what 
Spaniards  were  in  the  last  century  they 
still  remain,  whilst  the  introduction  of 
steam  and  machinery  into  naval  war  has 
yet  further  handicapped  them.  They 
jack  mechanical  aptitude  as  a race,  and 
have,  to  judge  by  the  records  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  failed  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  admirable  weapons  with  which  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  designers  have  supplied 
them.  Bad  as  they  were  in  handling 
sailing-ships — when  it  would  take  them 
twenty-four  hours  to  form  line  of  battle,! 
a manoeuvre  which  British  seamen  exe- 
cuted in  as  many  minutes — they  are  yet 
worse  in  husbanding  the  frail  structures 
of  steel  and  the  complicated  engines  and 
machinery  which  make  up  the  modern 
ship  of  war. 

The  Spanish  material  was  generally 
excellent.  On  paper  the  Cristdbal  Colon , 
even  without  her  heavy  guns,  is  a superb 
new  vessel,  surpassed  in  armament  and 
protection  by  no  American  ship  of  her 
kind.  The  Carlos  F,  Oquendo , Vizcaya , 
and  Maria  Teresa  were  not  her  equals, 
but  they  were,  nevertheless,  powerful  ves- 
sels, supplied  with  admirable  artillery. 
The  Hontoria  11-inch  breech-loader  and 
5.5-inch  quick-fire  were,  weight  for  weight, 
better  than  American  guns.  The  5.5-inch 
weapon,  for  instance,  has  a muzzle  veloci- 
ty of  2035  feet  per  second,  and  will  pierce 

* He  said  “the  Dons  may  make  fine  ships — 
they  cannot,  however,  make  men.” — Despatches,  i. 
809. 

t The  fact  that  the  Spaniards  took  twenty-four 
hours  to  form  line  of  battle  is  noted  in  Nelson’s 
Despatches , i.  312. 
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14£  inches  of  iron.  With  skilled  gun- 
ners it  could  easily  discharge  three  shots 
a minute. 

The  American  6-inch  weapon, as  mount- 
ed in  most  of  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers 
now  in  service,  is  a slow  firer,  and  can 
only  discharge  its  projectile  at  a veloci- 
ty of  2000  feet  per  second,  through  13j 
inches  of  iron.  Even  the  guns  in  the 
Spanish  ships  at  Manila  prove  to  have 
been  of  very  fair  pattern,  though,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  were  inferior  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey’s  weapons.  Spain  was  fair- 
ly supplied  with  the  best  type  of  torpedo 
craft  in  her  six  English-built  destroyers. 
No  one  can  doubt  that,  had  the  two  fleets 
changed  hands,  and  the  Americans  been 
given  the  task  of  fighting  Admirals  Cer- 
vera  and  Montojo’s  squadrons,  they  would 
have  inflicted  heavy  loss,  even  if  they 
had  not  achieved  victory,  which,  judging 
from  their  exploits,  they  might  and  prob- 
ably would  have  done. 

It  is,  then,  the  first  and  greatest  lesson 
of  this  war  that  good  ships  and  guns  are 
useless  if  there  are  not  good  officers, 
engineers,  and  seamen  to  work  the  ships, 
and  good  gunners  to  lay  the  guns.  Far- 
ragut's  wise  saying,  that  44  the  best  de- 
fence against  the  enemy  is  a well-directed 
fire  from  our  own  guns,”  is  triumphantly 
vindicated.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  Spanish  government,  whilst  pur- 
chasing or  building  the  ships,  took  no 
steps  to  train  the  men.  Unlike  the  great 
navies  of  Europe — British,  French,  Rus- 
sian, German,  and  Italian — the  Spanish 
navy  has  neglected  manoeuvres  in  peace. 
We  search  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  that 
incessant  drilling  upon  the  sea  which  has 
made  the  American,  British,  and  French 
fleets  so  formidable.  Target  practice, 
which  in  these  three  navies  and  the  Ger- 
man has  received  the  utmost  possible  at- 
tention, was  similarly  overlooked.  There 
are  tales,  true  or  untrue,  that  the  ammu- 
nition issued  to  Spanish  ships  was  never 
expended.  Spanish  vessels,  indeed,  pre- 
sented a fine  appearance  at  Kiel,  Spit- 
head.  and  the  Columbian  review,  but  an 
imposing  exterior  is  nothing  in  war.  The 
neglect  of  battle- training  has  terribly 
avenged  itself. 

The  explanation  of  this  neglect  may  be 
found  in  several  directions— in  national 
obstinacy,  which  imagined  that  the  Span- 
iard was  in  courage  the  superior  of  every 
foreigner,  and  that  naval  war  was  a mere 
matter  of  luck  and  pluck;  in  corruption, 


which  diverted  from  their  proper  aim 
sums  voted  for  the  navy ; and  in  national 
poverty,  which  could  not  support  the 
heavy  cost  of  an  adequate  fleet.  It  is  a 
fairly  obvious  fact  that  five  ships  with 
trained  crews  are  better  than  ten  ships 
with  untrained  men.  But  the  imbecile 
mismanagement  of  Spain  during  the  war 
renders  it  probable  that  her  rulers  had  not 
grasped  even  this  truism. 

A second  lesson  of  the  struggle  is  the 
importance  of  readiness.  44At  sea  no- 
thing can  be  improvised,”  is  a French 
saying  which  has  few  limitations.  Every 
military  force  should  be  so  organized  in 
peace  as  to  develop  its  full  power  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  in  war.  The  plan  of 
campaign  should  be  prepared  in  its  gen- 
eral outlines — that  is  to  say,  the  direction 
should  be  determined  in  which  effort  is 
to  be  made— whether  open  attack  on  the 
enemy  by  means  of  heavy  squadrons,  or 
warfare  upon  his  commerce  and  raids 
upon  his  coast # after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  Jeune  Ecole , and  ships  and  bases 
provided  beforehand  of  the  required 
types  and  in  the  required  positions.  The 
organizer  who  thus  prepared  for  the  fu- 
ture would  never  commit  the  extraordi- 
nary oversight  of  neglecting  gunnery  and 
training.  He  would,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  have  been  ready  with  plans  and 
ready  with  ships  and  men.  It  must  have 
been  clear  to  Spain  during  the  last  two 
years  that  war  was  coming;  we  know,  in- 
deed, that  General  Polavieja  warned  the 
ministry  again  and  again,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Months  and  weeks  siloed  away, 
and  such  ships  as  the  Carlos  v .,  Pelayo , 
and  Princesa  de  Asturias,  which  might, 
with  energy,  have  been  got  ready  for  sea 
before  April,  were  left  incomplete. 

When  war  came,  the  consequences  of 
this  initial  unreadiness  were  seen  in  every 
direction.  With  vast  mechanical  re- 
sources and  no  want  of  money,  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  repair  the  gaps  in  their 
defences.  But  Spain,  whose  ouly  hope  of 
success  lay  in  swift  action,  could  not. 
Four  cruisers,  three  destroyers,  and  three 
torpedo-boats  were  concentrated  at  St. 
Vincent,  but  they  did  not  strike  when  a 
blow  might  have  been  dealt  with  great 
effect.  The  brain  to  direct  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  wanting.  They  were  not  held 
back  “ in  being  ” till  they  could  be  re-en- 
forced by  the  Carlos  V .,  Pelayo , Asturi- 
as, Lepanto , and  Alfonso  XIII.,  with  the 
other  serviceable  destroyers.  The  latter 
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ships,  through  the  extraordinary  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Spanish  arsenals,  and  the 
want  of  men,  stores,  coal,  and  ammuni- 
tion, were  not  ready  till  the  end  of  June, 
and  some  not  even  then.  The  auxiliary 
cruisers  which  Spain  had  purchased  in 
Germany  were  equally  unserviceable,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  strategical  mis- 
take of  sending  Cervera's  fleet  to  a Cuban 
harbor,  where  it  was  to  shelter  itself  be- 
hind the  land  defences,  was  finally  per- 
petrated. It  should  have  drilled  steadily 
at  sea,  practising  gunnery  and  evolutions, 
till  Camara  was  ready  to  join  it.  The 
shameful  and  ridiculous  despatch  of  Ca- 
mara's fleet  through  the  Suez  Canal,  only 
to  return,  was  the  crowning  example  of 
the  monumental  incapacity  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities.  Upon  their  shoulders  rests 
the  blame  for  the  terrible  defeats  which 
have  overtaken  Spain. 

At  Manila  there  was  the  same  want  of 
brain  and  forethought.  It  would  have 
occurred  to  any  capable  chief  of  the  staff 
that  Montojo's  squadron,  outmatched  by 
Dewey’s  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  in 
displacement  and  inches  of  gun-calibre, 
and  to  the  extent  of  nearly  175  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  broadside,  could  have  only 
one  prospect  before  it,  even  if  its  ships  had 
been  in  good  order.  There  was  no  rhyme 
or  reason  for  killing  some  hundreds  of 
Spanish  seamen  to  gain  no  conceivable 
end.  Admiral  Courbet’s  maxim,  that 
“an  enterprise  which  has  no  possibility 
of  success  ought  to  be  avoided  at  all 
price,  however  glorious  it  may  be,”  should 
have  been  followed.  The  guns  and  sea- 
men should  have  been  landed,  where  they 
could  have  rendered  invaluable  service; 
and  the  ships  should  have  been  prepared 
for  instant  destruction  when  the  enemy 
came  into  sight.  Such,  we  know,  was 
Montojo’s  own  wish,  but  here  a fresh  les- 
son emerges — that  fleets  should  not  be  sub- 
ordinated  to  the  direction  of  soldiers.  He 
had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
military  officer  governing  the  Philip- 
pines, and  this  gentleman,  probably  quite 
ignorant  of  navies  and  naval  war,  re- 
quired him  to  sacrifice  himself.  The 
command  was  exactly  parallel  to  Marshal 
Blanco’s  order  to  Cervera  to  leave  Santi- 
ago, when  the  heavy  guns  and  seamen  of 
the  Spanisli  flying  squadron  would  at 
least  have  been  better  employed  in  with- 
standing General  Shatter  s assaults  than 
in  firing  projectiles  into  the  Caribbean, 
aud  not  into  the  American  ships. 


It  is  this  imbecility  which  makes  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  so  peculiarly  valueless. 
At  each  turn  we  feel  that,  had  the  Span- 
ish ships  been  in  American, British,  or 
French  hands  the  results  might  have 
been  so  different,  and  that  the  Spanish 
ministers  of  marine  never  gave  the  un- 
happy force  winch  they  directed  a single 
chance.  Taking  the  incidents  of  the  bat- 
tle off  Santiago,  it  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear that  the  torpedo-boat  is  worthless, 
and  that  fast  cruisers  armed  with  heavy 
guns  and  quick  firers  are  absolutely  help- 
less against  battle  - ships.  A little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  that  such 
conclusions  are  far  from  being  warranted 
by  the  facts.  Where  we  shall  gain  the 
most  valuable  information  will  be  in  the 
most  technical  department,  that  of  ship- 
construction,  when  full  and  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  effects  of  the  American  ar- 
tillery practice  upon  the  Spanish  hulls 
are  accessible.  Modern  ships  have  never  • 
before  been  so  severely  tested  by  artillery 
fire.  At  the  Yalu  the  Japanese  had  for 
their  target  vessels  which  were  of  anti- 
quated pattern ; moreover,  they  failed  to 
make  a single  hit  with  their  heavy  guns. 
The  Americans  at  Santiago  had  at  least 
one  to  their  credit.  Again,  at  the  Yalu 
the  Chinese  vessels  which  suffered  most 
foundered  ; at  Santiago  the  Spanish 
cruisers  could  be  beached,  and  thus  pre- 
served for  examination  by  experts. 

The  actions  of  the  war  — to  consider 
them  in  greater  detail— fall  into  three 
classes.  These  are,  first,  the  pitched  bat- 
tles at  Manila  and  Santiago;  secondly, 
the  bombardments  of  Matanzas,  San  Juan, 
and  Santiago;  and  thirdly,  several  skir- 
mishes, of  which  the  most  important  is 
that  between  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Terror. 

Taking  the  battle  of  Santiago  first,  as 
being  of  vastly  the  greatest  importance, 
it  appears  that  on  paper  the  odds  were 
not  by  any  means  hopelessly  against  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  four  excellent 
cruisers,  mounting  six  11 -inch  modern 
Hontoria  guns,  capable  of  piercing  all  but 
the  very  thickest  plating  on  the  American 
battle  ships  Oregon  and  Iowa,  and  quite 
capable  of  riddling  the  Brooklyn  and 
Texas.  They  further  carried  thirty  54- 
inch,  ten  6-inch,  and  six  4.7-inch  quick 
firers— all  good  guns — and  106  small  wea- 
pons, supposing  none  of  these  had  been 
landed.  This  is  a very  powerful  battery. 
Its  heavier  weapons  would  be  able  to  dis- 
charge over  30,000  pounds  weight  of 
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metal  on  the  broadside  in  a period  of  five 
minutes,  made  up  thus: 

Shota  in 
Pound*.  6 min. 

6 11  Inch  fruns  fire  1 shot  in  4 minutes. . 4,500  7.5 

15  5.5 3 “ 1 16,500  225 

5 6 “ **  “ 3 “ 1 *•  ..  7,500  75 

_3  4 7 4 “ 1 “ ..  2,700  60 

22  31,200  367  5 


I omit  the  6-pounders,  1-pounders,  and 
smaller  weapons,  which  should  have  been 
able  to  pour  in  a simple  hail  of  steel  upon 
the  Americans.  The  American  ships  pres- 
ent at  the  action  were  three  first-class  bat- 
tle-ships, one  second-class  battle  ship  of 
very  inferior  type,  and  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn.  The  New  York , as  Admiral 
Sampson  tells  us,  only  fired  a single  shot 
at  one  of  the  Spanish  destroyers,  and  thus 
was  virtually  out  of  the  action.  The  five 
American  ships  seriously  engaged  mount- 
ed eight  13-inch,  six  12-inch,  thirty-two 
8-inch,  fourteen  6-inch,  twelve  5-inch,  six 
4-inch,  and  104  smaller  guns.  The  weight 
of  metal  delivered  on  the  broadside  by  the 
heavier  weapons  in  five  minutes  would  be 
about  31,000  pounds,  made  up  as  follows: 


Pound*. 

8 13  inch  gnus  fire  1 shot  In  5 minutes..  10,000 
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76 
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..  3,500 
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The  rate  of  fire  assumed  for  both  Span- 
ish and  American  guns  is  a very  low  one, 
and  might  easily  be  exceeded  by  specially 
good  crews,  or  for  a short  time.  But  it 
would  probably  not  be  exceeded,  even  if 
it  was  reached,  in  an  action  lasting  more 
than  an  hour.  The  loss  in  power  in  the 
American  fleet  due  to  the  presence  of 
slow-firing  guns  is  very  noticeable. 

Thus  if  the  Spaniards  had  fewer  guns, 
they  could  deliver  seventy  more  projectiles 
in  a given  time.  All  the  Spanish  11-inch 
shots  without  exception  went  wide  — it 
is  even  possible  that  most  of  these  heavy 
weapons  were  not  worked,  owing  to  break- 
downs in  their  hydraulic  handling-gear — 
and  of  the  American  13  and  12  inch  guns, 
only  two  drove  shots  home,  striking  the 
Maria  Teresa.  As  this  follows  upon  the 
complete  failure  of  the  big  guns  in  the 
Japanese  fleet  at  the  Yalu  to  hit  any- 
thing, it  is  certainly  startling,  and  proves 
what  a very  great  difference  there  is  be- 
tween target  practice  and  action.  The 
gunnery  returns  for  the  British  fleet  show 
an  average  of  one  hit  in  four  shots  with 
our  13^-inch  gun,  and  one  in  six  with  our 
10-inch  gun.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 


pose American  shooting  inferior.  Some 
sixty  or  eighty  shots  must  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  heavy  guns,  but  two  sol- 
itary hits  are  the  result,  instead  of  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. The  projectiles  which  did  the 
damage  were  the  8,  6,  5,  and  4 inch,  with 
the  6-pounders  and  other  mosquito  shells. 
And  here  the  Spaniards  were  just  as  well, 
indeed  better,  equipped  with  their  numer- 
ous powerful  quick  firers.  In  6-pounders, 
however,  they  were  seriously  outmatched 
by  their  enemy.  There  is  something  lu- 
dicrous in  the  idea  that  the  150  Spanish 
guns  only  just  managed  to  kill  a single 
American  and  punch  a few  harmless  holes 
in  the  steel  sides  of  the  American  ships. 

Taking  the  defensive  qualities  of  the 
two  fleets,  the  Americans  had  in  the  Iowa , 
Oregon , and  Indiana  three  well-protected 
ships.  The  Texas  and  Brooklyn , how- 
ever, afforded  a splendid  target  for  the 
quick  firer,  as  the  armored  portion  of 
their  side  is  very  small.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  were  of  two  very  different  types. 
The  Italian-built  Cristdbal  Colon  is,  for 
her  size,  perhaps  the  finest  cruiser  in  the 
world.  I saw  her  in  Italy  in  1896,  and 
was  greatly  struck  by  her  extraordinarily 
perfect  protection.  She  has  a complete 
water-line  belt  8^  feet  wide  and  6 inches 
thick  at  the  upper  surface,  tapering  down, 
I believe,  to  2 inches  at  the  lower  level. 
Above  this,  amidships,  is  a large  citadel 
120  feet  long,  completely  enclosed  with 
6-inch  steel.  In  this  citadel  all  the  6-inch 
quick  firers  are  mounted.  The  vitals 
and  armament  of  the  ship  are  thus  ex- 
cellently protected,  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  at  service  ranges  and  at 
moderate  angles  the  6-inch  nickel-steel 
would  keep  out  even  the  8-inch  projectile. 
Thus  the  Colon  could  defy  the  American 
attack,  and  ought,  with  competent  gun- 
ners, firing  in  almost  complete  security, 
to  have  inflicted  terrible  punishment  on 
the  Brooklyn.  The  other  three  Spanish 
cruisers  ave  a belt  of  compound  - steel 
armor  on  the  water-line  5£  feet  broad, 
216  f<  < f long,  and  9 to  12  inches  thick. 
Them  n • .■»  side  armor  and  no  citadel,  as 
in  the  CjUii , but  the  heavy  11-inch  guns 
are  ir.o.in  ed  in  barbettes  of  10-inch  armor, 
and  b av  * 4-inch  steel  shields.  Shells, 
how  vi  jould  be  exploded  under  these 
barb,  ue.s  with  the  most  disastrous  effect, 
and  tiic  whole  side  of  the  sli ip  is  open  to 
the  ri.allest  projectile.  The  very  small 
pat  • i i thick  armor  can  be  disregarded. 
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To  compensate  for  their  want  of  pro- 
tection, the  Spaniards  had  high  speed. 
All  their  four  cruisers  were  nominally 
good  for  20  knots,  whereas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Brooklyn , the  American 
ships  could  only  steam  16  or  17  knots. 
Superiority  of  personnel,  however,  en- 
abled the  Americans  to  get  near  their  full 
speed,  whilst  inferiority  of  personnel 
brought  down  the  Spanish  rate  of  steam- 
ing to  something  near  16  knots. 

Admiral  Cervera  had  lain  inactive 
whilst  the  Americans  were  busy  landing 
General  Shatter  s expedition,  when  a sally 
might  have  been  attempted  with  some  ef- 
fect against  the  enemy.  He  failed  entire- 
ly to  annoy  Admiral  Sampson’s  ships  by 
torpedo  attacks,  though  he  had  two  de- 
stroyers and  presumably  four  launches, 
carried  on  board  his  cruisers.  He  made 
no  feints,  spread  no  false  reports,  and 
seems  generally  to  have  done  his  very 
best  to  acquaint  his  enemy  with  his  in- 
tentions. We  should  conjecture  that 
from  the  first  he  despaired  of  escaping, 
and  accepted  Marshal  Blanco’s  order  to 
go  out  with  a bad  grace. 

His  choice  of  daylight  is  quite  inex- 
plicable, unless  we  suppose  that  his  navi- 
gating officers  were  not  capable  of  carry- 
ing his  ships  down  at  night.  But  when 
he  had  determined  to  go  out  by  day,  he 
should  have  taken  precautions  to  prevent 
the  Americans  from  knowing  that  he  was 
getting  up  steam.  This  they  appear  to 
have  noticed,  because  of  the  smoke  rising 
from  his  funnels.  It  would  have  been 
quite  simple  to  produce  large  volumes  of 
smoke  for  days  before,  when  Commodore 
Schley  and  his  sleuth-hounds  might  have 
been  thrown  off  the  scent,  or  tempted  to 
a moment’s  carelessness.  Again,  when 
Cervera  came  out  and  the  American  ships 
were  steaming  at  him,  a bold,  aggressive 
attack  by  his  two  slowest  ships  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  insured  the 
escape  of  the  two  fastest.  Had  the  Maria 
Teresa  and  Oquendo  closed  in  at  once  on 
their  enemies,  they  could  have  made  some 
use  of  the  six  torpedo-tubes  which  they 
carried.  Here  they  were  on  perfectly  equal 
terms  with  any  of  their  antagonists.  But 
they  fought  to  escape,  not  to  kill,  and  in 
consequence  they  did  not  escape.  The 
two  destroyers  were  sacrificed,  splendidly, 
but  hopelessly,  on  a desperate  enterprise, 
when,  if  convoyed  under  the  lee  of  two 
of  the  big  Spanish  cruisers  into  the  midst 
of  the  Americans,  they  might  have  left 


their  mark  on  the  American  fleet.  Such 
attacks  are  practised  in  the  French  navy, 
and  are  obvious  enough  to  the  most  in- 
fantile of  tacticians. 

Where  there  is  weak  leading  there  is 
usually  bad  following  and  listless  execu- 
tion of  plans.  The  Spanish  ships  do  not 
seem  to  have  prepared  properly  for  ac- 
tion, or  to  have  got  rid  of  wooden  bulk- 
heads or  cabin  furniture,  which  in  a Brit- 
ish or  American  ship  would  have  been 
hove  overboard.  All  except  the  Coloh 
immediately  caught  fire  under  the  rain 
of  American  projectiles.  The  danger  of 
fire  has  been  emphasized  in  every  naval 
engagement  since  the  introduction  of 
shell-guns.  At  the  Yalu  almost  every 
Chinese  ship  and  several  of  the  Japanese 
were  at  one  time  or  other  on  fire.  The 
clouds  of  smoke  from  the  fires  would  not 
only  impede  the  gunners  in  taking  aim, 
but  also  would  interfere  with  the  ammu- 
iiitionsupply  to  the  guns,  whilst  the  fact 
that  the  ship  was  blazing  over  their  heads 
would  have  a very  bad  moral  effect  upon 
stokers  and  engineers,  even  if  it  did  not 
render  their  work  impossible  by  destroy- 
ing the  ventilation  of  the  stoke  holds  and 
engine-rooms.  Thus  fires  directly  affect 
the  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  artillery 
fire,  and  lower  the  ship’s  speed.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  Board  of 
Examination  against  the  employment  of 
wood  in  any  form  on  board  ship  is  sound 
and  judicious.  France  and  Germany, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Yalu,  tabooed  wood, 
and  Germany  went  so  far  as  to  introduce 
iron  or  aluminum  furniture.  It  is  prob- 
able that  wisely  organized  navies  will  set 
to  work— as  did  the  French  in  1894  with 
the  Redoutable  — to  get  rid  of  the  use- 
less and  dangerous  wood  which  fills  the 
battle  ships  and  cruisers  built  before  1894. 
Certainly  there  has  been  proof  enough 
that  no  combustibles  should  be  employed 
in  the  structure  or  fittings  of  the  ship. 

A second  recommendation  of  the  board 
was  against  torpedo-tubes  on  shipboard 
above  the  water-line.  The  Spanish 
cruisers  of  the  Vizcaya  class  carry  six 
tubes — one  bow,  one  stern,  and  four  amid- 
ships— of  which  two  are  said  to  be  sub- 
merged. In  the  Vizcaya  a loaded  tor- 
pedo in  the  bow  tube  exploded  with  most 
destructive  effect.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  after  the  battle  of  Asan,in  the  China- 
Japan  war,  the  Chinese  Kwang-yi  had 
a torpedo  exploded  by  a Japanese  shell. 
It  is  possible  that  at  the  Yalu  the  loss  of 
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the  Chih-yuen  may  be  ascribed  to  a sim- 
ilar cause.  In  any  case,  the  deduction 
that  above-water  torpedo-tubes  were  ex- 
cessively dangerous  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiences  of  both  sides  in 
that  war.  I wrote,  in  Ironclads  in  Ac- 
tion, in  1895:  “Another  important  point 
to  note  is  the  danger  of  placing  torpedo- 
tubes  above  the  water-line.  With  quick 
firers  the  risk  of  this  has  become  so  great 
that  henceforward  all  tubes  in  cruisers 
and  battle  ships  must  be  submerged.  The 
sooner  the  above* water  tubes  in  our  com- 
pleted vessels  .are  removed  the  better; 
they  are  mere  lumber.  . . . No  wise  cap- 
tain would  employ  them  in  action.” 

A similar  conclusion  had  been  arrived 
at  by  the  British  Admiralty  some  years 
before  the  Yalu.  The  change  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Sovereign , laid 
down  in  1889,  has  seven  torpedo-tubes, 
five  of  which  are  above -water.  The 
Majestic , laid  down  early  in  1894,  has 
five  tubes,  only  one  of  which  is  above- 
water, and  that,  I believe,  is  to  be  re- 
moved. In  new  American  ships,  where 
the  tube  is  not  submerged,  it  is  usually 
behind  thin  armor.  Yet  even  there  it  is 
dangerous. 

The  wisest  plan  would  appear  to  be  the 
submergence  of  the  tubes.  To  abolish 
them  altogether  would  be  to  weaken  the 
battle  ship  by  depriving  her  of  her  chief 
defence  against  the  ram.  Judiciously 
used,  the  torpedo  in  large  ships  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  the  greatest  services. 
Though  to-day,  in  the  words  of  the  nau- 
tical song, 

If  Alderney  you  wish  to  hit, 

Why,  you  must  aim  at  Sark, 

the  torpedo  is  yearly  improving.  With 
the  gyroscope  a hitherto  unknown  cer- 
tainty of  straight  running  can  be  obtain- 
ed, and  the  range  within  which  accurate 
aim  is  possible  with  the  British  18-inch 
torpedo  has  been  increased  to  800  yards. 
Quite  recently  a yet  more  formidable 
torpedo  of  24-inch  calibre,  35  knots  speed, 
and  1000  yards  range  has  been  manufac- 
tured for  Japan.  If  this  torpedo  prove 
accurate  in  service,  the  gun  has  a dan- 
gerous rival  at  last.  As  the  torpedo  has 
within  recent  years  gained  rapidly  upon 
the  gun,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
with  any  certainty  that  the  latter  weapon 
will  be  predominant  in  future  battles. 

It  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a lesson  of 
the  Santiago  battle,  confirmed  by  previ- 


ous experience  at  the  Yalu,*  that  quick- 
firing  artillery  of  moderate  calibre  is  in 
every  way  the  most  effective.  If  the  big 
guns  cannot  make  hits  in  action,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  carry  them  about  in  ponder- 
ous turrets,  plated  with  feet  of  Harvey  - 
ized  steel?  And  if  the  heavy  gun  goes,  as 
a corollary  thick  armor  on  the  battle-ship 
will  go,  being  henceforward  unnecessary. 
A movement  towards  a quick-firing  arma- 
ment of  moderate  calibre  has  been  quite 
perceptible  of  late  years  in  European  na- 
vies. In  the  British  fleet  we  have  gone 
down  from  the  13^  inch  67-ton  gun,  to 
the  12-inch  46-ton,  which  fires  a shot 
every  50  seconds.  In  the  German  navy 
battle-ships  armed  wholly  with  quick  fir- 
ers are  being  built.  Such  is  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  III.,  with  a primary  battery  of 
four  9.4-inch  Krupp  quick  firers,  each  get- 
ting off  two  450-pound  shots  a minute.  By 
far  the  greatest  ad  vance,  however,  has  been 
made  by  Italy,  which  in  her  newest  three 
battle -ships  has  abandoned  the  6-inch 
quick  firer  and  chosen  the  incomparably 
more  powerful  8-inch  weapon.  The  Bene- 
detto Brin  carries  two  12- inch  guns  and 
ten  8-inch  quick  firers  of  45  calibres,  capa- 
ble of  driving  a 250-pound  shot  through 
two  feet  of  iron.  These  weapons  can  fire 
three  shots  a minute.  In  the  writers 
opinion  the  8-inch  quick  firer  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  future  by  all  large  battle-ships, 
the  6-inch  and  5 or  4.7  inch  being  left  to 
smaller  battle-ships  and  cruisers.  An  ar- 
mament of  twelve  or  sixteen  8-inch  quick 
firers  can  be  worked  by  hand-power,  is 
capable  of  operating  with  terrific  effect 
against  unarmored  structures,  and  firing 
at  moderate  armor  such  as  is  now  very 
widely  employed  in  all  large  war-ships, 
would  prove  most  effective.  The  area  of 
thick  armor  is  so  small,  and  the  strength 
of  such  armor  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
useless  to  carry  heavy  guns  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  attacking  it  in  vain.  The 
only  type  of  ship  which  would  be  capable 
of  standing  up  to  a vessel  armed  entirely 
with  quick  firers  would  be  the  Monitor. 
But  the  poor  sea-keeping  qualities  of  the 
Monitor,  its  uninhabitability,  its  low  radius 
of  action,  its  quick  rolling,  its  indifferent 
speed,  and  its  poor  command  through  the 
fact  that  its  guns  are  carried  low,  make  it 
a far  from  formidable  antagonist.  It  is  a 
type  that  might  with  ease  be  attacked  by 

* The  fact  must  at  the  same  time  be  remember- 
ed that  a single  well-placed  12-inch  shell  from  the 
Thtg-yuen  put  the  Matsushima  out  of  action. 
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torpedo-boats,  after  a preliminary  long- 
range  fire  had  silenced  its  auxiliary  bat- 
tery, where  it  cannot  compete  with  the 
battle-ship.  Judging  from  certain  criti- 
cisms which  have  appeared  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal , American  officers  are 
fully  alive  to  the  defects  of  the  Monitor, 
and  our  only  surprise  is  that  four  new 
vessels  of  this  type  are  to  be  added  to  the 
American  navy. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
torpedo-boat  against  the  large  ship,  the 
war  has  made  no  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  The  French  advocates  of  the 
small  craft  have  never  suggested  that  two 
or  three  isolated  boats  could  attack  a squad- 
ron of  battle  ships  in  broad  daylight  with 
the  faintest  hope  of  success.  They  have 
always  pictured  swarms  of  boats  falling 
upon  isolated  ships  by  night,  and  they 
have  urged  that  during  daylight  no  tor- 
pedo-boat attacks  should  be  made  until 
the  battle-ship’s  auxiliary  battery  has  been 
put  out  of  action.  The  rush  of  the  Furor 
and  Pluton  at  Santiago  was  as  useless  as 
would  be  a charge  executedj>y  a troop  of 
cavalry  upon  a regiment  of  perfectly  in- 
tact infantry  and  a couple  of  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  two  destroyers  were  really 
thrown  away.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  able  to  get  anywhere  near 
their  trial  speed,  but  with  Spanish  engi- 
neers this  is  not  wonderful.  The  attack 
of  the  Terror  upon  the  St . Paul , again 
in  broad  daylight,  was  another  rash  and 
hopeless  enterprise.  The  St • Paul , though 
not  built  for  work  as  a cruiser,  mounted 
a powerful  quick-firing  armament,  and 
found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  put- 
ting her  puny  antagonist  out  of  action. 
The  Terror’s  commander  would  have  been 
wise  had  he  remembered  Admiral  Cour- 
bet’s rule.  Temerity  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  military  faults.  Spain’s  flotilla 
of  seven  destroyers  and  five  good  torpedo- 
boats  was  too  small  to  test  the  torpedo- 
boat  question.  Such  a flotilla  is  quite  in- 
significant beside  England’s  110  destroy- 
ers, or  France’s  300-odd  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats.  And  the  Spaniards  have 
proved  wretched  seamen. 

In  the  battle  of  Manila  the  superiority 
of  Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet  was  so  crushing 
that  there  is  little  to  be  learnt.  The  Span- 
ish ships  are  now  known  to  have  been  in 
a bad  state  of  repair.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  their  ammunition,  especially 
their  powder,  which  would  be  particular- 
ly liable  to  deteriorate  in  the  hot  damp 


climate  of  Manila,  was  in  bad  order.  Their 
gunnery,  of  course,  was  beneath  contempt. 
Here  again  the  number  of  fires  which  oc- 
curred on  board  their  ships  points  clearly 
to  the  danger  of  wood  in  ship  fittings. 
The  newest  Spanish  ship  was,  however, 
eleven  years  old,  counting  from  the  date 
of  her  launch,  and  probably  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old,  counting  from  the  date 
of  her  design.  A fire  in  the  Olympia's 
ward-room,  which  was  easily  got  under, 
showed  that  even  modern  American  ships 
are  not  exempt  from  this  peril.  Had  the 
Spaniards  been  able  to  place  a few  pro- 
jectiles about  the  scene  of  the  fire,  the 
Olympia  might  have  fallen  a victim  to 
her  wood-work.  But,  after  all,  she  is  in 
no  worse  plight  than  foreign  cruisers  of 
her  own  day,  and  the  risk  of  fire  is  the 
same  for  all.  The  helplessness  of  old 
ships  against  modern  cruisers  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fate  of  Mon  to  jo’s  fleet. 

Turning  now  to  the  various  bombard- 
ments in  which  the  American  fleet  has 
been  engaged,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
very  serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon 
the  shore  fortifications.  As  at  Alexan- 
dria in  1882,  the  ships  had  good  gunners, 
and  the  marksmanship  in  the  shore  forts 
was  beneath  contempt.  Indeed,  the  Span- 
iard, whether  ashore  or  afloat,  seemed  in- 
capable of  hitting  the  target,  though  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  smokeless 
powder.  Practical  experiments  at  Brest 
and  Portland  have  shown  that  a fleet 
assailing  British  or  French  coast-works 
could  not  expect  the  impunity  which 
throughout  favored  Admiral  Sampson’s 
ships.  At  San  Juan  the  fleet  fired  away 
a considerable  weight  of  valuable  ammu- 
nition, but,  beyond  dismounting  one  or 
two  guns  and  killing  or  wounding  a few 
men,  accomplished  nothing.  The  bom- 
bardment is  now  known  to  have  been 
tentative.  Had  it  not  been,  Admiral 
Sampson  would  not  have  drawn  off  as 
he  did. 

At  Santiago  a few  guns,  not  by  any 
means  of  heavy  calibre,  kept  the  Amer- 
ican battle  ships  from  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  though  from  time  to  time  we 
learnt  that  the  Morro  had  flown  sky- 
high  in  ruins,  it  was  most  of  it  there 
when  Santiago  fell.  To  silence  forts  ef- 
fectually, each  gun  must  be  hit  and  dis- 
abled. Shots  which  strike  the  earth  and 
throw  up  mountains  of  dust  are  practi- 
cally wasted.  The  vulnerable  target  in 
the  fort  is  thus  little  larger  than  the 
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muzzles  of  the  guns  mounted.  The  ship, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  vulnerable  almost 
anywhere,  and  can  be  put  out  of  action 
by  a single  lucky  hit  on  the  water-line, 
where  this  is  not  protected  with  thick 
armor.  Hence  ships  and  forts  will  never 
contend  on  equal  terms.  The  Monitor, 
which  is  the  most  invulnerable  type  of 
vessel,  and  which  can  engage  forts  with 
the  least  risk  of  injury  to  herself,  carries 
too  few  guns,  and  these  of  too  heavy 
weight  and  too  slow  fire,  to  silence  land 
batteries  with  success.  Moreover,  she, 
like  all  modern  ships,  is  helpless  against 
the  high-angle  fire  delivered  from  mor- 
tars and  howitzers,  which  latter  are  now 
mounted  in  all  modern  works. 

Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  taught 
by  the  war  than  the  all- importance  of 
coaling  facilities  and  coal-supply  to  the 
weaker  navy.  The  strong  navy  can  seize 
bases  and  anchorages  for  its  needs,  if  it 
does  not  appropriate  to  its  own  uses  the 
enemy's  coaling-stations.  This  is  what 
Admiral  Dewey  did  at  Manila.  Neutrals 
are  tending  to  increase  the  stringency  of 
the  conditions  under  which  belligerents 
are  allowed  to  obtain  supplies  of  fuel  in 
their  ports,  and  very  rightly  so.  Admiral 
Cervera's  operations  in  the  West  Indies 
were  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  get  coal.  The  nominal 
supply  of  his  cruisers  was  excellent;  they 
all  carried  from  1000  to  1200  tons,  and 
had  in  theory  radiuses  of  action  of  about 
10,000  miles.  Unfortunately,  however, 
theory  and  practice  do  not  always  coin- 
cide, and  in  coal -endurance  less  than  any- 
where. Instead  of  being  able  to  steam 
to  Cuba  from  St.  Vincent  and  back  again 
without  replenishing  his  bunkers,  he  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Cura9oa  after  cov- 
ering little  over  3000  miles,  and  then  was 
only  allowed  a very  limited  supply  for 
two  of  his  ships.  That  he  did  not  attempt 
to  fill  his  bunkers  from  colliers  in  some 
unfrequented  anchorage,  such  as  abound 
in  West  Indian  waters,  seems  extraordi- 
nary. This  is  a perfectly  feasible  opera- 
tion, and  as  it  was  not  essayed,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  either  that  the  colliers 
were  wanting — if  so,  another  example  of 
Spanish  mismanagement — or  that,  being 
a weak  power,  Spain  was  afraid  to  risk 
trouble  with  the  South  American  and 
Central  American  states.  In  a war  be- 
tween two  strong  navies  we  may  expect 
to  see  much  more  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  weak  neutrals. 


Camara’s  voyage  to  the  Philippines 
came  to  an  untimely  end  at  Suez  quite 
as  much  because  of  the  coal  difficulty  as 
because  his  fleet  was  wanted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Spanish  littoral.  Had  he 
steamed  east,  he  would  not  have  been  al- 
lowed by  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  or  Turkey 
— the  powers  which  hold  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea — to  coal  on  their  coasts  or 
in  their  harbors.  He  must  have  strug- 
gled as  far  as  Colombo  or  Singapore  be- 
fore the  rules  of  international  law  would 
have  allowed  him  to  fill  his  bunkers  with 
fuel  to  take  him  to  Manila.  His  help- 
lessness, coming  so  close  upon  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Deutschland  and  Gefion , and 
of  the  Navarin  and  Sissoi  Veliki , to  the 
Far  East  — voyages  which  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  had  England 
closed  her  coaling-stations  to  these  rival 
powers — has  not  escaped  notice  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  France,  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  Lockroy,  is  preparing  to 
fortify  and  provide  with  docks  the  chain 
of  harbors  which  link  Toulon  and  Mada- 
gascar. Gerroany  is  eagerly  looking  for 
points  of  strategic  value  on  the  trade 
routes,  but  I greatly  fear  that  she  will 
find  none.  Here  England  is  without  a 
rival.  As  her  sea- power  has  not  been  an 
ephemeral  growth,  she  has  slowly,  link 
by  link,  forged  a wonderful  chain,  bind- 
ing India,  the  Yellow  Sea,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape  to  the  mother-country.  In  the 
acquisition, development, and  fortification 
of  her  coaling-stations  she  must  have 
spent  within  the  last  half-century  nearly 
$500,000,000.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  power  which  is  to  compete  with  her 
in  this  respect  will  have  to  pour  out  mon- 
ey like  water.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  United  States  will  equip  itself  with 
a chain  of  stations  linking  Manila  and 
China  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Already  they 
possess,  or  can  have  for  the  asking,  Ha- 
waii, the  Ladrones  and  Carolines,  and 
Pango-Pango  in  Samoa.  In  the  West  In- 
dies they  will  have  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba. 
With  these  advanced  positions,  the  need 
for  sea -going  ships,  and  not  Monitors, 
grows. 

The  want  of  coal  and  the  necessity  for 
occasional  docking  have  made  the  mod- 
ern ships  far  less  autonomous  than  was 
the  old  three-decker.  The  ship  of  war  in 
Nelson’s  or  Decatur’s  day  could  put  to  sea 
and  subsist  for  months — sometimes  even 
for  years — on  her  own  resources.  She 
had  to  obtain  water  and  food  in  neutral 
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territory,  but  up  great  difficulties  were 
placed  in  her  way.  There  were  numer- 
ous remote  harbors  and  anchorages  where 
she  could  careen  or  heave  down.  With 
the  advance  of  civilization  such  harbors 
are  few  and  far  between  in  the  present 
day.  The  excessive  complication  of  the 
ship’s  engines  and  mechanism,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  boilers  are  worn 
out,  when  continuously  pressed,  are  fresh 
sources  of  trouble.  The  material  of  which 
the  modern  vessel  is  constructed  can  only 
be  handled  or  worked  in  large  masses  by 
machinery.  In  the  old  days  a dismasted 
ship  could  cut  new  spars  wherever  pines 
or  suitable  trees  grew.  Now  a vessel  with 
a shattered  screw-shaft  would  be  general- 
ly compelled  to  repair  to  a port  where 
there  was  suitable  machinery  to  forge  a 
new  shaft,  or  where  shafts  of  the  required 
size  were  stocked.  She  cannot  carry  about 
in  her  hull  a portable  foundry.  This  al- 
tered condition  of  maritime  war  operated 
in  favor  of  America  and  against  Spain 
when  the  latter  power  sent  a squadron  to 
the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Sampson’s 
ships  were  near  their  base,  whilst  the  Span- 
iards had  no  means  of  refit  and  equipment 
at.  Santiago. 

At  Manila  in  the  old  days  Admiral 
Dewey  might  have  seized  his  enemy’s 
powder  and  cast  shot  for  his  guns.  With 
the  complication  of  modern  weapons  no 
admiral  would  dream  of  making  his 
own  powder  or  manufacturing  his  own 
projectiles,  nor  could  he  do  so  without 
expensive  and  highly  specialized  ma- 
chinery. 

The  absence  of  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Spaniards  to  attack  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  striking.  It  is  not, 
however,  a lesson  of  the  war  that  com- 
merce will  not  be  attacked  where  there 
is  a probability  of  inflicting  heavy  loss, 
but  only  that  it  will  not  be  attacked  where 
the  means  of  such  attack  are  wanting  and 
the  prospect  of  plunder  small.  At  the 
same  time,  neutrals,  by  their  strictness  in 
the  matter  of  coal,  have  made  it  hard  for 
the  future  Alabamas  to  do  much  mischief. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  Spain  had  few 
fast  ships  supplied  with  armament,  and 
these  were  wanted  for  strictly  military 
purposes,  to  accompany  her  squadrons  as 
colliers  or  transports.  The  three  fast  At- 
lantic liners  which  she  purchased  from 
Germany  were,  it  would  seem,  still  un- 
ready for  commerce-destroying  at  the  end 
of  July.  There  were  then  few  ships  trad- 


ing to  Europe  under  the  American  flag, 
so  that  the  Spanish  cruisers  would  have 
had  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  reach  their 
prey.  When  they  arrived  in  American 
waters,  a powerful  force  of  fast  ships  could 
have  been  sent  against  them,  as  all  the 
effective  fleets  of  Spain — in  which  I do 
not  count  Camara’s  squadron  of  “lame 
ducks” — had  vanished  from  the  sea.  Op- 
posed by  such  craft  as  the  Columbia , 
Minneapolis , New  Orleans , Brooklyn , 
New  York , and  the  four  fast  ships  of  the 
American  Atlantic  line,  with  no  bases  to 
which  to  retire,  the  Spaniards  could  have 
effected  little.  Commerce-destruction  has 
no  probability  of  success,  as  a scheme  of 
war,  where  the  commerce-destroyers  have 
not  the  support  of  a strong  fleet,  to  occu- 
py the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Another  lesson  which  the  war  seems  to 
teach  is  the  great  difficulty  of  severing 
cable  communications.  The  trouble  and 
delay  which  the  American  officers  experi- 
enced in  destroying  the  cables  off  Cien- 
fuegos  and  Santiago  have  caused  much 
surprise.  It  is  not  clear  as  to  how  far 
the  trouble  was  self-imposed,  through  the 
Americans  refusing  to  cut  cables  which 
belonged  to  friendly  neutrals,  England 
and  France,  outside  Spanish  waters.  Brit- 
ish experts  in  such  matters  have  usually 
considered  it  a perfectly  simple  and  easy 
matter  to  break  cables,  and  our  enemies 
are  known  to  have  made  the  fullest  prep- 
arations to  interrupt  these  great  arteries 
of  our  empire  in  the  event  of  war.  They 
will  be  troubled  by  no  scruples  about  the 
three-mile  limit,  and  so,  possibly,  they  will 
find  it  an  easier  task.  Moreover,  many  of 
our  cables  touch  the  land  at  points  where 
there  arc  no  fortifications,  and  where  a 
boat’s  crew  would  have  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  severing  them.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  breaks  near  the  shore  would  be 
repaired  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

The  skill  with  which  the  American  sea- 
men have  maintained  the  blockade  of 
Havana,  and  kept  the  ships  before  Santi- 
ago constantly  in  order  and  fit  for  any 
service,  is  very  noticeable,  and  shows  that 
the  American  officers  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  work.  They  have  not,  of 
course,  been  troubled  by  the  constant  tor- 
pedo attacks  which  might  be  confidently 
predicted  were  a British  fleet  blockading 
Brest.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
American  ships,  especially  those  of  the 
Monitor  type,  were  built  rather  for  harbor- 
work  on  their  own  coasts  than  for  block- 
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ading  work  off  the  enemy’s  ports,  and  life 
on  board  them  must  have  been  exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable.  Even  the  fine  Indi- 
ana is  nominally  a coast-defence  battle- 
ship, and  is,  in  sea-keeping  qualities,  in- 
ferior to  our  Majestic  or  Royal  Sovereign. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  Americans  had 
certain  difficulties  to  face  which  would  be 
wauting  in  our  case. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  are  thus  some  what 
inconclusive,  vitiated  at  every  point  by 
tiie  immense  moral  difference  between  the 
American  and  Spaniard.  This  has  been 
a struggle  between  modernity  and  medie- 


valism, just  as  was  the  China-Japan  war. 
E$act  and  fruitful  conclusions  on  such 
points  as  the  value  of  the  cruiser  and  the 
.torpedo-boat  can  only  be  obtained  where 
navies  of  larger  size  jrneet  in  conflict, 
manned  on  either  side  by  seamen  who 
have  been  drilled,  trained,  and  taught  to 
shoot  straight.  At  the  same  time  the 
skill,  judgment,  and  high  fighting  quali- 
ties displayed  by  the  American  navy  in 
the  present  struggle  have  been  such  as 
greatly  to  enhance  its  reputation,  whilst 
the  excellent  performances  of  its  ships 
prove  that  its  material  is  of  the  best. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  CHINKAPIN  CASTLE. 

BY  RUT1I  McENERY  STUART. 


FOLLOWING  the  passage  of  royalty 
there  is  usually  a rural  blossoming  of 
royal  names.  A s<^e  of  years  ago,  after 
lie  had  come  a-visiting,  the  name  of  a cer- 
tain noble  Russian  was  in  the  air,  and 
more  than  one  innocent  babe,  sleeping  in 
its  cradle  under  the  trees,  swallowed  it, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Along  the  route  of  the  royal  train  that 
bore  the  Russian  boy  across  the  continent 
to  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  of  the 
army  of  the  frontier  there  are  to-day 
Afro-American  voters  galore  answering 
to  such  high-sounding  names  as  “ Gran’- 
Duke/'  “Duke  Alexis/’  and  “General 
Custer,”  famously  associated^  with  the 
Duke  at  the  period,  few  com- 

posites where  both  nan^Hrnd  euphoni- 
ous if  sometimes  veiled  egression,  as  in 
tiie  ca.se  of  a certain  postmaster  registered 
on  the  government  pay-roll  as  “ General 
Custer  J.  A.  Johnson,”  the  initials  “J.  A.” 
artlessly  doing  duty  for  “ Juke  Alexis.” 

Tiie  hero  oj^his  little  sketch  is  of  an 
a'most  inky^Jtck  as  to  compktton,  and 
lie  ‘‘stands  six  feet”  on  week-d^^- which 
is  to  say,  in  his  bare  feet.  His  name,  or, 
to  borrow  the  vernacular,  his  “baptized 
name  an’  full  intitlemints,”  is  “Grand- 
Duke  Alexis,”  so  correctly  written  upon 
a certain  tax-receipt  of  which  we  shall 
presently  he^,  but^rendered  frankly  in 
plantation  circles  as  “ Gran ’-Juke  Alex- 
ius.v w 

Duke  was  six  months  old,  and  had  al- 
Vol.  XCV1II. — No.  584  -39 


ready  been  named  John  Henry  Indigo 
Columbus,  a name  his  mother  had  found 
in  her  own  head  and  fondly  laid  upon 
his,  when  the  incident  occurred  which 
precipitated  the  change  and  inaugurated 
his  “distinguishment  ” in  life. 

There  are  not  many  babies,  black  or 
white,  who  can  claim  to  have  been  named 
by  village  acclamation,  as  was  the  tiny 
black  “ ’Lexius”  of  Chinkapin  Turn.  It 
happened  this  way: 

When  the  special  train  which  was  bear- 
ing the  royal  party  wesUrard  was  switch- 
ed off  at  “ The  Turn,”  and  for  a half-hour 
awaited  there  the  passing  of  the  Lightning 
Express,  the  whole  town  came  out,  hoping 
“ to  see  what  a live  duke  looked  like.” 

Such  as  could  not  find  standing-room 
near  the  open  door  of  a certain  coach 
either  fell  back  in  the  crowd,  content 
simply  to  be  there,  or  climbed  to  vantage- 
points  more  or  less  distant,  as  the  fences 
and  telegraph  poles.  Even  the  roof  of 
the  station  presented  a grinning  line  of 
variously  colored  boys,  who  swung  their 
bare  feet  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  A 
few,  driven  back,  seemed  to  value  the 
simple  fact  of  proximity,  and  hugged  the 
train  even  when  the  slanting  embank- 
ment robbed  them  of  any  chance  of  see- 
ing more  than  its  wheels  and  under-gear. 

Among  these  was  a slender  little  black 
woman  who  bore  upon  her  arm  a wide- 
eyed  six-months-old  babe.  There  was  no 
one  in  all  the  crowd,  probably,  who  was 
quite  so  humble  as  poor  Becky  Backslide 
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and  her  baby  — no  spectator’s  position 
meaner  than  hers,  down  so  low  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  coach. 

She  did  not  even  try  to  see,  nor  did  she 
look  pleased— or  displeased.  It  was  a 
free  country,  and  it  suited  her  to  come 
and  stand  with  a brave  stolidity  wher- 
ever a crowd  came  and  stood — and  to  hold 
, her  own,  which  is  to  say  her  baby. 

But  the  infant  was  enjoying  things. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he 
smiled  promiscuously  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust,  and  even  crowed  aloud  as  he 
impartially  offered  the  great  green  cu- 
cumber pickle  with  which  he  regaled  his 
“teething  appetite,”  and  with  which,  be- 
tweentimes,  he  combed  his  mother’s  head 
and  wiped  the  dusty  outside  of  the  coach. 

After  a while,  attracted  by  the  hiero- 
glyphics left  by  the  tracings  of  the  wet 
picki*,  he  grew  ambitious,  and  throwing 
back  his  head,  reached  upward  for  a bold 
stroke,  when  he  happened  to  see  a face  in 
the  window  above, whereupon  he  instant- 
ly forgot  his  drawing,  and  laughed  to  the 
face  within,  and  offered  it  the  pickle 
through  the  pane.  In  a second  the 
sash  flew  up  and  a pair  of  strong  hands 
lifted  the  baby,  pickle  and  all,  into  the 
royal  coach.  The  mother,  a slight  mer- 
curial creature,  had  intuitively  caught 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  act,  and  before 
the  crowd  had  realized  what  had  taken 
place  she  was  facing  them  with  a bland 
smile,  and  serenely  fanning  herself  with 
the  baby’s  pink  calico  sun-bonnet. 

In  a shorter  time  than  it  can  be  written 
even  the  people  in  the  wagons  behind  the 
station  knew  that  Becky  Backslide’s  baby 
was  in  the  Grand-Duke's  car,  and  the  boys 
on  the  roof  were  ducking  their  heads  to 
see  him  passing  from  one  to  another,  and 
bravely  offering  his  pickle,  and  bawling 
aloud  when  any  one  pretended  to  take  it. 

When  at  last  the  bell  rang  and  the 
boy  dropped  from  the  window  back  into 
his  mother’s  arms,  he  clasped  a silver  dol- 
lar in  his  right  hand,  and  the  gathering 
up  of  the  pink  slip  into  a lap  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  sundry  cakes  and  fruits 
left  his  ebony  lowrer  body  quite  beautiful 
and  bare. 

It  is  really  most  uncertain  whether  the 
royal  Russian  laid  his  hand  upon  the  black 
baby  or  not,  but  it  was  said  by  some  who 
were  nearest  the  windows  that  he  did, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  he  who  gave 
him  the  silver  coin.  These  same  witnesses, 
however,  when  pressed  to  identify  the 


Duke,  testified  to  a diamond  crown  and  a 
purple  robe,  and  so — ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  however,  the  inci- 
dent served  to  reverse  some  of  the  honors 
of  the  occasion  in  a flash,  and  the  very  last 
became  easily  first  in  importance.  A few 
who  had  come  in  carriages  drove  off  dis- 
gruntled, and  when  the  train  was  out  of 
sight  Becky  Backslide  and  her  baby  held 
a reception  on  the  railway  track,  and 
some  favored  few  were  allowed  to  handle 
the  silver  coin,  and  even  to  bite  a taste  out 
of  a Russian  peach  bought  in  Philadel  phia. 

When  some  one  proposed  naming  the 
baby  for  th^/Grand-  Duke,  and  another 
caught  it  up,  ani-  presently  a man  threw 
up  his  cap  and  hurrahed  for  the  “Gran’- 
Duke  Alexis,”  the  baby  waved  his  pickle 
above  his  head  and  crowed  his  delight, 
and  the  deed  was  done.  There  was  no 
one  to  suggest  any  special  further  name 
for  the  little  fellow.  His  mother’s  present 
surname  was  obviously  not  of  her  own 
seeking,  but  had  come  to  her  with  the 
baby,  somehow,  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Reverend  brother  Saul  of  the 
Buckeye  Conference. 

The  bestowal  of  a royal  name  is  in  it- 
self suggestive  of  some  ceremonial,  and  if 
John  Henry  Indigo  Columbus  might  have 
made  his  way  through  life  comfortably, 
with  nothing  as  a fixitive  beyond  the  ma- 
ternal decree,  even  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  village  was  deemed  insufficient  for 
the  legal  naming  of  Grand-Duke  Alexis. 
It  was  imperative,  so  said  the  wise  ones, 
that  such  a name  should  be  bestowed  reg- 
ularly in  baptism. 

Becky’s  adviser  in  all  matters  of  im- 
port was  ‘a  certain  Squire  Jackson,  for 
whose  family  ghe  washed.  Now  the  old 
squire  was  a ipg,  and  enjoyed  nothing 
so  much  as  a good  joke,  and  when  Becky 
went  to  him  for  advice  in  the  present  sit- 
uation he  was  immensely  interested,  and 
bade  her  receive  in  all  seriousness  what- 
ever the  church  should  offer  her  in  the 
way  of  endorsement  and  ^fcfirmation  of 
her  sonte  royal  name  anWBtle.  It  was 
something  to  the  little  mother  to  mollify 
an  aggrieved  congregation,  and  so  she 
carried  her  babe  up  the  aisle,  and  obeying 
the  squire’s  suggestion,  had  him  register- 
ed as  godson  to  Alexis  of  Russia. 

For  a whole  month  the  mother  kept  the 
“ Grand-%ike’s  dolktr  ” a^l  sort  of  mas- 
cot, refusing  to  speug  it  even  under  some 
pressure  of  poverty. 

The  coin  acquired  in  a way  so  out  of 
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the  common  was  easily  considered  luck- 
money,  a thing  to  hold  against  anything 
less  than  a lure  offering  more  than  an 
adequate  return  in  value.  But  it  was 
precisely  such  a temptation  as  this  that 
came  about  six  weeks  after  the  passage  of 
the  Duke. 

Foreign  missions  have  their  innings 
even  on  Southern  plantations,  and  the 
ways  of  such  as  labor  in  their  behalf 
here  are  as  varied  as  they  are  in  more 
familiar  fields.  It  was  freely  whispered 
in  plantation  circles  that  the  beneficiaries 
of  a certain  transaction  which  cleared  a 
comfortable  sum  of  money  for  the  cause 
were  “ not  so  foreign  as  Brother  Marvin 
let  on,’'  but  from  his  frank  presentation 
of  its  business  value  to  himself,  one  would 
he  inclined  to  say  that  this  was  a scandal. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Marvin  of  Vermont 
had  come  to  the  plantation  at  Chinkapin 
Turn  several  years  before  the  war  to 
serve  as  overseer.  Being  of  an  adaptable 
nature  he  took  readily  to  things  South- 
ern, so  that  when  the  war  came  and  his 
employer,  foreseeing  disaster,  offered  to 
sell,  lie  was  glad  to  become  purchaser  of 
both  lands  and  slaves— to  a comparative- 
ly small  extent,  it  is  true,  as  he  was  not  a 
man  of  great  means;  but  a few  acres  of 
cotton  - lands  and  a handful  of  negroes 
went  a long  way  as  investments  along 
the  road  to  ruin  when  the  war  was  over. 
Tiie  need  that  then  seemed  to  Mr.  Mar- 
vin most  imperative  in  the  conditions 
that  confronted  him  was  the  one  he  hum- 
bly essayed  to  fill  when  he  prefixed  the 
•‘Reverend”  to  his  name,  and  worked  for 
the  saving  of  the  souls  of  such  as  had  so 
recently  eluded  him  in  the  body. 

Marvin  did  many  things  for  the  up- 
building of  the  communities  where  his 
lots  were  cast,  and  there  are  yet  several 
substantial  edifices  consecrated  to  divine 
uses  which  owe  theiifi>eing  to  his  enter- 
prise and  devotion. 

When  he  offered  a house  and  lot  at  a 
public  raffle  for  six  hundred  dollars,  one- 
half  to  go  through  his  hands  to  foreign 
missions,  he  frankly  stated  that  this  same 
property  had  been  on  the  market  for  some 
time  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  that  in  taking  the  first  half  of  the 
new  price  he  was  asking  only  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  conducting 
the  lottery.  Chances  were  on  sale  at  a 
dollar  each,  payable  either  in  money  or 
trade.  As  a fact,  most  of  them  were  paid 
for  in  potatoes  and  corn,  and  even  cotton, 


weighed  at  the  gin  and  charged  to  the 
owners  at  a fair  retail  price. 

Marvin  was  not  eloquent;  he  realized 
the  salient  points  in  a situation,  and  could 
utilize  them  with  more  skill  than  some  of 
fairer  speech.  So  ably  Hid  he  handle  this 
religious  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  heathen, 
that  before  the  raffle  was  finished  not 
only  had  his  people  learned  the  words  of 
44 Greenland’s  Icy  Mountains,”  as  “lined 
out  ” in  the  altitudinous  tones  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  but  many  there 
were  who  could  not  lift  up  their  voices 
to  its  stirring  measure  without  shouting. 
To  have  fifty  cents  wisely  invested  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  with  a prospect 
of  fictitious  returns  from  both  quarters, 
was  no  small  temptation  to  such  as 
poor  Becky  Backslide,  for  instance,  who 
realized  herself  doubly  bankrupt.  Even 
though  she  followed  her  Lord  afar  off, 
Becky  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
crying  needs  of  the  unenlightened  who 
bow  down  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone; 
and  more  than  that,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  44  a house  an’  land  goin’  at  a dollar 
looked  like  a chance  too  p’intedly  aimed 
at  luck-money”  for  her  to  decline  it. 
And  so  she  dressed  her  baby  in  a fresh 
pink  slip  and  took  him  up  to  the  pastor's 
house,  and  putting  the  luck-piece  in  his 
hand,  called  for  the  magic  list  of  num- 
bers, and  select  mg  that  which  he  first 
touched  with  the  coin,  had  Mr.  Marvin 
write  opposite  it  the  full  royal  name, 
which  was  made  legally  good  by  a cross 
traced  by  the  hand  of  the  child  held  by 
his  mother,  and  further  directed  by  the 
guidance  of  the  strong  hand  of  Brother 
Marvin — in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Of  course  the  baby’s  number  won  the 
prize.  How  could  it  help  it?  One's  first 
impulse  is  to  say,  of  course  it  didn't , 
because  most  numbers  that  people  know 
about  don’t  win  anything.  But  this  is 
fallacious.  To  such  as  have  “secondary 
sight1’  and  can  read  occult  signs  it  will 
appear  that  Becky  Backslide's  baby  was 
almost  sure  to  win  that  house— as  he  did. 
Indeed,  to  prove  this  true,  when  it  became 
known,  before  the  raffle,  that  she  had 
brought  this  little  stray  baby  with  the 
toppling  name,  and  had  entered  him  as 
competitor  in  the  race  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Duke's  money,  there  were 
some  who  threatened  to  withdraw. 

To  Becky  and  her  baby  the  lottery  had 
a double  meaning.  In  addition  to  its 
winning  a roof  for  their  heads,  it  brought 
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them  into  tangible  relationship  with  the 
church.  She  was  not  a sensitive  soul,  or 
of  great  imagination,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  the  angels  must  know  about  the  lit- 
tle cabin  in  which,  for  a certain  period 
at  least,  lieaven*held  half  - interest;  and 
when  she  first  set  her  baby  down  in  its 
doorway,  she  looked  upward  through 
the  trees  and  really  wished  that  she 
were  more  respectable.  The  regret  was 
only  momentary,  however,  for  her  next 
thoughts  were  of  a number  of  other  peo- 
ple who  held  up  their  heads — people  of 
whom  she  knew  things — and  so  when  she 
first  stood  in  her  own  door  to  greet  a vis- 
itor, she  bore  herself  as  befitted  a house- 
holder and  mother  to  a duke.  Not  that 
she  was  at  all  “ ’boveish,”  to  borrow  the 
vernacular,  but  her  hands  rested  on  her 
slim  hips  in  a confident  pose  that  gave 
her  an  unequivocal  “ good-as-you-is  ” ex- 
pression that  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and 
fixed  her  status  at  once  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  gives  one  a certain  prestige  even 
to  owi^jt  front  door.  Poor  Becky  had 
been  a back-door  woman  all  her  life. 

One  of  her  first  acts  after  moving 
into  her  home  was  borrowing  a dollar — 
which  she  was  able  to  do  without  secur- 
ity on  her  abstract  prosperity  — and  re- 
deeming the  magic  “ luck- piece.”  The 
coin  was  easily  identified  by  various  for- 
eign marks,  and  its  owner  was  pleased 
to  return  it,  as  he  found  that,  although 
it  was  silver,  it  “wouldn’t  pass.”  Her 
feeling  about  the  coin,  though,  was  of 
another  sort,  and  when  she  had  recov- 
ered it  she  recklessly  impaired  its  “pass- 
ing value”  still  further  by  makings  hole 
in  it  and  tying  it  by  a bit  of  string  around 
her  baby’s  neck.  On  this  he  cut  his  eye 
and  stomach,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
his  wisdom  teeth  ; and,  indeed,  during 
many  warm  days  of  summer  the  neck- 
laced  coin  was  all  that  he  wore  that  at 
all  simulated  a garment. 

Duke’s  mother  was  of  the  slighter  in- 
telligences, and  hence  much  given  to  con- 
victions. Knowing  few  things,  she  “ be- 
lieved in  ” a great  many.  Signs,  won- 
ders, visions,  and  “experiences”  were 
among  the  articles  of  her  simple  creed. 

It  had  been  shown  her  to  her  own  sat- 
isfaction, by  signs  unequivocal,  that  her 
offspring  was  no  common  mortal.  Had 
he  not  knocked  fearlessly  at^the  door — or 
window — of  royalty,  and  been  taken  in 
and  provided  for?  Had  she  not  “ by  an’ 
tli’ough  this  distinguishment”  been  raised 


from  a position  below  the  ranks  to  be  a 
person  of  rank  f 

She  continued  to  work  for  the  Jack- 
sons,  and  to  the  old  squire  belongs  the 
credit  of  instructing  her  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  princes  of  the  blood ; and  although 
Becky  was  no  fool,  and  she  often  laughed 
at  the  things  the  squire  told  her,  and  free- 
ly accused  him  of  44  makin’  game  ” of  her, 
she  pondered  in  her  heart  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  up  her  boy  befitting 
the  station  of  one  14  providentially  set 
apart  for  favors  ” among  his  people. 

First  and  foremost  in  her  scheme  for 
him  there  must  be  no  work — not  an  un- 
common ambition  for  a laboring  Ameri- 
can parent.  With  a home  and  a title 
and  an  education,  he  should  be  equipped 
for  the  life  of  leisure  to  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  hard  that  she  too  liked 
leisure,  and  it  was  not  exactly  feasible  for 
both,  unless — There  was  the  lucky  coin ! 
So  long  as  it  was  in  the  family  posses- 
sion she  felt  that  something  unexpected 
might  turn  up,  and  yet  she  was  not  in- 
clined to  tempt  Providence  by  investing 
it  again.  She  had  taken  things  as  they 
came  in  life,  with  thanks.  She  had  even 
taken  Duke  that  way  in  the  beginning, 
as  an  unshared  responsibility,  and  she 
had  already  her  reward,  in  part.  As  to 
the  future,  she  had  no  misgivings.  She 
was  a good  laundress,  and  the  spring 
water  at  her  door  was  soft  as  dew.  There 
were  opulent  folk  living  in  town  a mile 
or  such  a matter  distant.  There  was 
the  man  who  ostensibly  owned  the  new 
railroad,  and  was  buying  land  in  its 
name,  and  the  civil  engineer  who  w*orked 
with  several  assistants  along  the  line  of 
the  projected  extension — and  there  were 
others.  These  smart -looking  folk  had 
families,  and  some  of  their  children  were 
of  ’Lexie's  size. 

She  always  puts&lothes  on  the  boy  on 
Sundays,  when  she  took  him  to  church, 
even  in  summer-time,  and  as  she  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  keep  up 
^itli  the  styles,  there  was  nothing  sim- 
pler than  to  use  discretion  in  taking  in 
washing. 

When  he  was  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  the  winter  days  were  chill,  he  some- 
times complained  that  his  little  bare  legs 
were  co|ft  as  he  toddled  beside  his  mother 
in  the  kilts  that  were  fully  three  inches 
above  the  short  hose  that  came  into  the 
wash  with  them.  This  was  a style  of 
dress  worn  by  young  noblemen,  so  the 
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My  goddaddy,  de  Gran’-Juke,  gimme  dat 
castle.” 

“Goddaddy?  I say  goddaddy,”  an- 
swered his  companion.  “I  don’t  b’lieve 
you  knows  what  goddaddies  is.  De  Juke 
war’n’t  even  heah  when  you  was  chris- 
tened.” 

“Don’t  keer  ef  lie  warn't.  Squire 
Jackson  ’p'inted  ole  Uncle  Sol  to  stan’ 
’sponserble  for  ’im  all  de  samee.  You  ax 
de  squire.” 

Of  course  this  was  final.  Everybody 
respected  what  the  squire  said,  and  al- 
though the  small  cabin  beyond  the  chin- 
kapin hedge  was  never  seriously  referred 
to  as  a castle,  there  was  a feeling  in  the 
popular  mind  that,  as  one  old  man  con- 
temptuously expressed  it,  “ it  mought 
spout  a tower  an’  a cupalow  any  night.” 

Indeed,  at  one  period  of  his  callow 
youth  it  is  a question  whether  a sudden 
apparition  of  battlements  and  towers  em- 
anating from  his  humble  roof  would  have 
surprised  its  imaginative  boy  owner  or 
not.  He  had  learned  many  things  at  the 
squire's  feet  in  the  long  summer  even- 
ings when  he  went  to  carry  a message,  to 
ask  for  an  “ extry  allowance  o’  starch,’'  or 
“ a cake  o’  soap,”  or  “ bag  o’  blue  ” beyond 
the  ordinary.  Duke  was  a dawdler  and  a 
stayer,  a listener,  an  asker  of  strange 
questions.  And  his  memory  was  good. 

When  he  was  as  old  as  seventeen  years 
he  believed  as  truly  as  he  believed  his 
prayers  that  a man  of  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion would  have  to  remain  a bachelor 
until  such  a time  as  he  should  he  court- 
ed by  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Starting 
with  the  proposition,  “the  queen  has  to 
do  the  proposing,”  and  arguing  inversely 
that  she  whom  he  would  marry  would  be 
in  a manner  his  queen — a duchess  being 
only  one  remove  from  her  royal  high- 
ness—the  application  of  this  etiquette  of 
courts  is  apparent. 

Had  the  boy  been  less  amiable  and 
good-looking  than  he  was,  and  less  mag- 
netic, this  in  itself  would  have  been 
enough  to  make  him  cordially  hated.  As 
it  was,  his  sweethearts  accepted  it  as  they 
did  the  rest  of  his  pretensions,  as  a silly 
joke  that  had  a certain  amount  of  truth 
back  of  it.  Of  course  there  was  truth 
somewhere,  for  there  were  the  house 
and  the  name , and  hanging  over  Becky’s 
mantel  was  a formidable- looking  docu- 
ment framed  in  gilt  and  resplendent  in 
its  hanging  of  red  cord  and  tassel.  It 
was  her  first  tax -receipt,  and  here  any 


one  who  could  read  might  see  recorded 
the  full  royal  “ intitlemints,”  in  the  hand- 
writing and  with  the  great  red  seal  of 
the  court.  The  framing  of  this  effective 
document  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
squire,  and  in  the  expenditure  of  the  dol- 
lar and  sixty-five  cents  which  it  cost  her 
Becky  was  quick  to  see  a way  to  get  even 
with  certain  of  her  acquaintances  who 
had  certificates  of  anoiher  sort  in  this 
place  of  honor  in  their  cabins,  a fashion 
dating  from  the  memorable  revival  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Reverend  Brother 
Saul  Saunders  of  the  Buckeye  Confer- 
ence. 

From  the  time  he  could  remember 
Alexis  had  had  more  girl  than  boy 
friends,  and  he  was  a little  fellow  when 
he  began,  as  his  mother  fondly  expressed 
it,  “ lay  in’  down  de  law  ” to  them. 

“ Yer  know  what  yer  got  to  be  ef  you 
marries  me,  don’t  yer?  Yer  got  to  be  a 
gran '-duchess — ’case  dat's  de  law.”  So  he 
would  open  fire,  sitting  upon  his  own 
gate-post,  and  addressing  the  half-dozen 
girls  who  either  climbed  beside  him  or 
played  “ jack-stones  ” on  their  dress  skirts 
spread  on  the  grass  below. 

“Purty-lookin’  gran’-juke  you  is,  I’ll 
be  bound,”  one  would  answer,  while  the 
rest  set  up  a howl  of  derision. 

“Well,  I can't  he’p  it.  I is  one,  all 
de  samee,”  he  would  insist.  “He  laid 
his  han’  on  my  head  an’  passed  it  on — ” 

“ Passed  what  on?” 

“Why,  de  intitlemints,  dat's  what — 
de  dukeship.  An’  all  de  high-au’-might- 
ies  in  de  car  seen  ’im  do  it,  too.” 

“ What  high-an’-mighties?  You  mean 
to  say  de  car  was  full  o’  jukes?” 

“ No,  of  co’se  not.  How  is  you  talkin’? 
Dey  warn’t  no  jukes  in  de  car  but  jes  me 
an ’ de  yether  Juke.” 

At  this  there  would  be  a chorus, 

“Look  at  de  gran’-juke — barefeeted, 
an’  a ole—” 

“I  don’  keer  ef  my  hat  is  ole  an’  tore. 

I knows  good  tobacker  when  I sees  it — 
an’  I loves  a dorg  an’  a gun — an’  I likes 
to  set  down  an’  talk,  an’  tell  jokes,  an’ 
spit.  All  dem  is  jukish  ways  de  world 
over— you  ax  de  squire.”  And  seeing 
that  no  one  opposed  him,  he  would  add : 
“Jukes  don’t  go  by  clo'es,  nohow.  You 
couldn’t  nair  one  be  dressed  up  into  a 
juke,  ur  a gran’- duchess  neither,  an’  no- 
body couldn't  strip  me  out  o’  my  title. 
Don’  keer  ef  I stall's  up  in  my  bare  skin, 
I's  a gran’-juke,  an’  don't  you  forgit  it.” 
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And  with  this  milord  would  turn  a somer- 
sault over  the  head  of  any  one  within 
range,  and  seeing  her  dodge,  he  would 
roll  over  on  the  grass  and  howl  with 
laughter. 

Alexis  had  been  beautiful  from  his 
birth,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  a young 
Apollo,  as  light  and  graceful  as  a fawn, 
and  about  as  care* free  and  irresponsible. 
True,  there  had  been  times  when  he  had 
wept  copiously  and  loudly  beneath  the 
chastening  rod  of  the  fond  mother,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  perform  her  full 
double  parental  duty  so  far  as  she  knew 
it.  Nor  did  she  hesitate  at  language, 
under  provocation.  There  were  occa- 
sions when  “mammy's  boy  ” answered 
with  a quicker  step  than  was  his  wont 
such  appellations  as  “ imp  o’  dark- 
ness/' and  “black  buzzard,” and  even  an- 
other that  is  not  pretty  enough  to  write. 
The  mother  part  of  her  was  so  tender  to 
her  offspring,  however,  that  she  turned 
such  odious  epithets  to  the  account  of  the 
abstract  pater— as,  for  instance,  when,  on 
one  occasion,  she  was  overheard  to  ex- 
claim, as  she  stood  fluting  a little  dress 
for  him  to  wear,  “You  nee'n't  to  think, 
’caze  I’m  a-standin’  up  a-mammyin'  yer 
wid  dis  flutin'  machine,  dat  I won't  come 
over  dah  an’  daddy  yer  over  de  head  wid 
dts  flat-iron  e f you  don’t  quit  yo’  foolin'.” 
It  is  hal'd  to  be  mother  and  father  too  to 
a boy,  and  considering  that  for  the  father 
part  she  had  to  project  herself,  she  did 
fairly  well. 

But  one  day  Beck  laid  her  slim  little 
body  down  on  her  bed,  and  took  both  her- 
self and  her  boy  by  surprise  by  quietly 
dying.  She  had  not  even  known  herself 
ill  until  the  day  previous,  and  not  very 
ill  until  about  an  hour  before  it  was  all 
over,  when  she  called  her  boy  to  her,  and 
held  his  hand,  and  told  him  several 
things.  She  told  him,  for  one  thing,  that 
she  thought  more  of  him  than  she  had 
ever  let  on ; and  when  she  saw  that  this 
depressed  him,  she  changed  the  subject, 
and  mentioned  that  Mis’  Trimble  owed 
for  three  weeks’  washing,  and  there  was 
a dollar  and  forty-five  cents  in  the  clock; 
and  then  she  admonished  him  to  “keep 
on  bein'  a good  boy,”  and  to  “ go  ax  de 
squire  whenever  he  was  unsettled  in  his 
mind  about  anything";  and  she  added,  in 
a whisper.  “Don’t  never  ac’  low-down 
about  nothin’,  an’  don't  forg'd  who  you 
is.r ’ Then,  feeling  herself  failing,  she 
essayed  to  say  something  else  and  couklu't ; 


and  Alexis,  seeing  a change,  ran  with  all 
his  might  and  called  a neighbor,  and  when 
he  presently  returned  with  three  women 
there  was  no  one  in  the  cabin.  That 
which  had  seemed  to  be  his  mother  a few 
minutes  before  looked  remote  and  awful 
to  him,  and  he  ran  from  it  to  the  woods, 
and  cried  aloud  to  God  that  his  mammy 
was  “dead,  dead,  dead , dead,  DEAD!” 
And  he  rolled  in  the  fallen  leaves  and 
tore  his  hair;  and  then,  seeing  some  ripe 
berries  near,  he  gathered  them,  sobbing, 
and  ate  them  greedily,  not  knowing  what 
he  did  until  a mocking-bird  on  a limb 
above  his  head  began  to  sing,  when  he 
remembered,  and  screamed  to  him  to  shut 
his  mouth,  and  told  him,  as  he  had  told 
God,  that  his  mammy  was  dead.  And 
then  he  ran  home,  and  stood  outside  the 
door  and  watched  the  strange  movements 
of  the  women  as  they  covered  the  furni- 
ture with  sheets,  and  said  things  with 
pulpit  words  in  them,  such  as  “howso- 
ever," and  “ wherefore,”  and  “springeth 
up,”  and  “amen.”  And  he  knew  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  world. 

The  church  “ Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Widows  an’  Orphans,”  to  which  she 
had  belonged,  gave  Becky  as  fine  a funeral 
as  was  available.  One  of  its  proudest 
properties  was  a second-hand  hearse  and 
two  sets  of  “plumes,”  black  for  the  mar- 
ried, and  white  for  such  as  died  in  child- 
hood or  single.  It  was  deemed  fitting  to 
use  two  of  each  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
boy,  seeing  in  the  white  a tribute  to  his 
mother's  youth  and  fairer  qualities,  took 
pride  in  the  mixed  emblems. 

When  he  sat  beside  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Marvin  in  the  buggy,  behind  the  hearse, 
and  saw  the  procession  of  women  follow- 
ing in  poke-bonnets  and  shoulder-capes, 
and  the  men  with  crepe  bows  upon  their 
sleeves,  it  seemed  for  a moment  as  if  the 
hour  of  his  triumph  had  come,  and  he 
said  to  Mr.  Marvin,  “Ef  mammy  could 
only  ’a’  lived  to  see  all  dis,  wouldn’t  she 
V been  proud?'’  And  Mr.  Marvin  as- 
sured him  that  she  did  see  it,  and  that 
she  saw  him  at  that  minute,  and  Duke 
glanced  nervously  over  his  shoulder  and 
shuddered. 

There  was  only  one  of  Duke’s  young 
companions  who  did  not  come  to  the  fu- 
neral. Her  name  was  Talula  Malinda, 
and  she  worked  in  the  field.  Talula 
and  Alexis  had  been  companions  all 
their  lives,  and  she  was  the  one  girl 
whom  he  knew  of  whom  Tie  was  afraid. 
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Perhaps  she  was  the  only  one  who  did 
not  in  a manner  fear  him.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  fought  for  him, 
and  made  fuu  of  him,  and  despised  him, 
and  dearly  loved  him  ever  since  she 
could  remember.  Talula  was  a dimpled 
maid  two  years  his  junior,  of  a color  sug- 
gesting bell-copper  at  its  richest,  and  with 
just  enough  kink  in  her  hair  to  carry  a 
glint  adown  the  single  braid  that  fell  to 
her  waist.  Her  father,  albeit  he  was  a 
“slave  negro,”  was  half  Indian,  and  in 
his  family  there  were  traditions  of  tribal 
distinction  that  were  strong  enough  to 
make  him  so  poor  a slave,  that  lie  had 
spent  more  than  half  his  time  in  hiding 
in  the  cane-brakes  until  after  the  eman- 
cipation, when  he  settled  down  with  his 
former  owners  and  served  them  devoted- 
ly all  his  life.  If  it  was  his  African  wife 
who  gave  the  little  daughter  Talula  her 
temperament,  there  was  something  of  the 
spirit  of  her  father  in  the  girl  that  dis- 
tinguished her  even  more  than  the  Indian 
name,  “Tuckapaw  Lou,1'  by  which  she 
was  familiarly  known — the  Attakapas  be- 
ing her  grandfather's  tribe. 

When  she  heard  of  Becky's  death  and 
saw  the  women  running,  she  stole  away 
to  the  woods  and  remained  all  day.  The 
women  were  going  from  house  to  house 
talking  about  it,  she  knew,  and  she  feared 
some  one  would  look  at  her,  and  she 
could  not  stand  it.  And  when,  during 
the  week  following,  she  knew  that  the 
girls  were  going  over  to  Alexis's  cabin 
and  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  and  pies, 
and  that  they  sat  in  his  door  and  talked 
to  him,  she  never  went  near  there,  but 
one  dark  night  she  slipped  out  when  her 
mother  was  in  bed,  and  put  a note  under 
his  door,  and  the  note  said  she  was  sorry 
his  mother  was  dead,  but  for  him  not  to 
be  a fool  because  all  the  girls  brought 
him  cakes,  but  to  go  in  the  field  and 
work.  This  made  Duke  very  angry,  and 
as  soon  as  he  read  it  he  put  on  his  best 
clothes — which  were  not  his  at  all,  but  a 
young  lawyer's  for  whom  his  mother  had 
washed  — and  proceeded  to  call  upon  a 
girl  whom  he  knew  Talula  did  not  like, 
and  they  walked  down  the  road  together; 
but  he  did  not  tell  her  about  the  note. 

Then,  the  next  thing  Talula  heard 
was  that  Aunt  Ettie  Dolittle  and  her  girl 
Miami  had  moved  into  Duke's  cabin,  and 
were  washing  at  Becky's  spring,  and  the 
people  said  that  he  and  Miami  were 
“ keep  in’  company.'*  Then  somebody 


told  her  that  “ 'Lexius  had  p'intedly  set 
out  to  marry,”  and  had  announced  him- 
self as  “ open  to  proposals,”  which  last 
was  true  and  seemed  important,  though 
he  had  done  the  same  many  a time. 

In  a week  or  two  it  really  appeared  as 
if  poor  Becky  had  beed  forgotten.  Duke 
had  never  been  so  well  dressed — that  is, 
not  on  week-days.  The  fact  is,  he  had 
arranged  with  all  his  mother’s  custom- 
ers who  were  what  he  called  “ my’  sized 
men”  to  let  Aunt  Ettie  retain  their 
washing,  and  for  a short  time  Ettie  felt 
a sort  of  delicacy  in  interfering  with  his 
use  of  it.  But  there  soon  arrived  a day 
of  reckoning,  and  milord  was  constrain- 
ed to  return  to  first  principles,  and  to 
take  his  chances  in  getting  such  “loans” 
from  his  tenant's  customers  as  she  saw 
fit  to  accord  him  for  special  occasions. 
Nor  was  this  his  only  trouble.  No  man 
of  society  can  get  along  smoothly  with- 
out any  money.  It  has  been  done  on 
next  to  none,  but  Duke  had  not  any. 
The  promising  arrangement  which  af- 
forded him  board  and  washing,  and  left 
him  absolutely  free  to  come  and  go,  was 
found  to  be  imperfect.  He  had  never 
carried  money  in  his  pocket,  and  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  need 
any.  His  first  shock  was  the  presentation 
of  his  tax-bill.  Of  course  he  knew  about 
the  taxes,  but  somehow,  even  while  he 
lived  with  the  framed  first  receipt  ever 
in  view,  he  forgot  all  about  them.  And 
then  his  shoes  wore  out,  and  no  one 
offered  him  a good  second-hand  pair. 
His  mother  had  seen  to  all  these  small 
matters,  and  he  had  never  inquired  par- 
ticularly how  she  did  it.  He  got  shoes 
by  trading  some  chickens  at  the  store, 
and  then  lie  tried  to  trade  a fighting- 
rooster  and  two  “frying  sizes”  for  his 
taxes,  which  amounted  to  two  dollars 
and  thirty-five  cents,  but  he  found  they 
would  not  take  trade  in  the  court-house; 
but  he  succeeded  in  selling  these  chick- 
ens and  a half-dozen  young  hens  for  ten 
cents  more  than  his  taxes,  and  he  came 
home  perfectly  happy,  with  a bottle  of 
ginger  pop  inside  his  person  and  a wad 
of  chewing-gum  in  his  mouth.  And  this 
was  the  beginning  of  a new  trouble.  A 
taste  of  money  is  like  a taste  of  blood. 
In  a week  Duke  had  sold  all  his  chickens 
and  the  two  geese  and  the  guineas,  and 
had  treated  the  girls  to  ginger  pop  and 
root  beer  and  chewing-gum,  and  he  owed 
the  candy  man  ten  cents,  with  no  pros- 
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pect  of  paying  it.  He  wanted  to  pay  it, 
and  even  tried  to  sell  the  cat  to  the  new 
lady  at  the  station;  but  she  didn't  want 
any  cat — and  he  hadn't  the  face  to  offer 
it  to  any  one  else — and  then  he  began  to 
grow  discontented  and  morbid.  And  in 
his  extremity  he  set  out  to  see  the  squire. 
The  old  man  had  missed  the  boy  since 
li is  mother's  death.  He  had  seen  him 
only  at  a distance  several  times,  when  he 
had  appeared  fine  and  important;  and  the 
contrast  as  he  slunk  in  now  was  so  great 
that  somehow  he  could  not  quite  help 
laughing. 

Alexis  wore  one  of  his  mother's  old 
wrappers,  only  as  a shirt,  it  is  true,  but 
the  disposition  of  its  length  within  a pair 
of  loose  trousers  gave  his  body  a bulk 
that  was  grotesquely  in  contrast  with  his 
slender  limbs.  The  squire  gave  him  a 
warm  greeting,  though,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  refer  to  his  sending  the  buggy 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral — a courtesy 
that  had  not  been  acknowledged.  The 
visit  was  a comfort  to  the  boy  in  many 
ways,  and  was  the  renewal  of  an  old  and 
valued  intimacy. 

The  squire  was  really  a kindly  man, 
and  he  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  and,  lead- 
ing him  from  one  confidence  to  another, 
he  soon  understood  pretty  well  the  -chief 
trials  of  the  situation.  Of  course  there 
were  a few  things  the  boy  did  not  tell. 
He  didn't  tell  about  the  dime  he  owed  at 
the  candy-store,  or  how  he  had  managed 
about  his  toilet,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  complain  that  his  house  was  “always 
so  full  of  gabblin'  women  and  sudsy 
wash-tubs  that  he  had  no  peace";  “that 
half  the  time  he  couldn’t  find  a dry  place 
to  set  in" ; that  he  could  not  even  get  them 
to  “ keep  up  with  his  clothes";  and  that 
lie  didn't  have  “any  say-so  about  any- 
thing in  his  own  house  any  more  than  if 
lie  was  a stranger,"  and  he  was  “ mighty 
tir.ad  of  it." 

When  he  went  home  the  squire  was 
injudicious  enough  to  give  him  a quarter, 
which,  somehow,  made  him  go  home  the 
long  way  rather  than  pass  the  candy- 
shop. 

Although  Duke  was  entering  upon  a 
period  of  sad  trials,  there  were  merry 
horn’s  in  his  life  now,  as  of  old,  and  when 
he  walked  among  the  girls  and  announced 
with  a swagger,  “ Ef  any  gal  wants  to 
be  de  gran'-duchess,  now  is  'er  chance 
to  step  up  an’  put  de  fatal  question,"  he 
felt  almost  as  happy  as  ever.  But  in  his 


heart  there  was  a secret  chamber  of  un- 
rest. He  continued  to  be  angry  with 
Talula,  and  he  wanted  her  to  know  it, 
but  it  fretted  him  to  see  her  pass  down 
the  road  day  after  day  without  turning 
her  head,  and  often  attended  by  a young 
fellow  he  hated — just  for  this.  And  yet 
he  did  not  know  how  to  help  matters  un- 
less he  should  “ 'umble  himself"  to  her, 
which  he  would  never  do  “ for  any  gal." 

And  so  time  went  on.  Christmas  came, 
and  the  girls  sent  him  numerous  things; 
and  Miami  gave  him  a set  of  underwear 
that  she  had  made  for  him  with  her  own 
hands.  There  were  good  reasons  why 
the  gift  should  have  been  a vrelcome  one, 
but  yet  he  resented  it.  It  seemed  a cov- 
ert proposal  of  marriage  from  the  girl 
who  was  already  installed  in  his  mother's 
room,  and  whose  name  was  being  con- 
stantly coupled  with  his.  He  wore  the 
things,  however;  but  the  home  bid  sent 
him  out  visiting  other  girls  oftener  than 
he  had  done.  He  had  chafed  under  so 
many  things  that  he  was  half  glad  when 
the  final  row  came  that  left  him  tenant- 
less and  alone.  “ You  ain't  de  on'y  goose 
in  de  puddle,  nohow,"  he  had  called 
angrily  to  Aunt  Ettie  as  she  went  out — 
a parting  shot  that  seemed  to  hold  a 
truth,  for  in  exactly  three  days  another 
had  taken  her  place  on  even  more  gen- 
erous terms.  But  very  soon  there  was  a 
second  rupture,  and  a third  family  came 
in,  and  erelong  a fourth.  Things  seemed 
to  grow  worse  with  each  change,  until,  in 
almost  despair,  Duke  went  again  to  the 
squire  and  told  him  all  there  was  to  tell 
—excepting,  of  course,  about  Talula.  Her 
name  he  never  mentioned  to  a human 
soul. 

The  squire  was  thoughtful  for  a while 
over  the  boy's  evident  dilemma,  and  then 
he  asked  him  bluntly  why  he  did  not  pick 
out  a nice  girl  and  get  married.  But  he 
instantly  saw  his  mistake.  Duke  shook 
his  head.  “No,  no,"  he  protested;  “de 
gals  is  th’owed  out  so  many  hints  right 
an’  left  dat  dey  got  me  clair  disgusted ; 
an’  I ain't  no  marryin’  man,  nohow." 

This  was  final,  at  least  for  the  present. 
The  squire  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
whistled  for  some  minutes  before  he  ven- 
tured another  suggestion.  But  presently 
he  said,  tentatively:  “ Suppose  you  raffle 
your  house  again,  Duke,  and  buy  your- 
self a horse  and  wagon,  and  go  into  the 
express  business?  There  is  something  of 
the  sort  needed,  and  no  one  has  taken  it 
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up.  Get  old  man  Marvin  to  undertake 
tl»e  raffle  again.1* 

The  joy  that  overspread  the  boy's  face 
as  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  reach- 
ed him  was  really  pathetic.  It  “struck 
him  all  of  a heap.”  so  he  said,  and 
“tickled  his  funny  bone,”  and  gave  him 
the  “dry  grins,”  and  made  him  “ forgit 
all  his  troubles.” 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night.  To  own  a 
horse  and  drive  liim,“  wid  no  boss  to  boss 
him.”  had  long  been  Duke's  idea  of  earth- 
ly bliss.  It  is  true  lie  had  not  contem- 
plated it  as  a means  of  living,  but  if  the 
living  came  as  a perquisite  in  his  lordly 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  so  much  the  better. 
The  prospect  fired  his  imagination,  and 
he  realized  afresh  his  rank  and  “ intitle- 
mints”  as  he  had  not  done  since  his 
mother's  funeral. 

Duke  felt  pretty  blue  when  the  time 
came  and  he  knew  his  home  was  to 
pass  from  him.  He  had  not  realized 
how  much  of  his  conscious  prestige  it 
represented.  He  had  secretly  laid  the 
Duke's  coin  on  a number  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  written  his  name  beneath  the 
spot,  hoping  luck  might  favor  him  again  ; 
but  there  was  a unanimous  protest,  and  he 
had  to  give  it  up,  which  he  insists  to  this 
day  was  most  unfair. 

Every  girl  on  the  plantation  had  a 
chance  in  the  drawing,  and  most  of  them 
Imd  said  little  flirtatious  things  about 
what  they  would  do  if  they  won  it. 
Several  had  frankly  declared  that  in  case 
they  should  be  so  lucky  they  would  make 
Duke  do  the  proposing,  to  which  he  had 
declared  himself  “only  waiting.”  “In- 
deed.” said  lie.  “I  ain't  got  no  notion  o’ 
wastin'  myse'f  by  savin'  yas  to  a gal  befo’ 
I see  which  way  the  cat  gwine  jump!” 

It  is  fun  to  be  young. 

The  drawing  was  a semi-social  affair. 
All  the  young  people  had  on  shoes,  and 
there  were  cake  and  pink  lemonade  passed 
round,  and  everybody  seemed  happy. 

Somehow  it  had  not  occurred  to  Duke 
that  Talula  might  be  there.  Her  name 
had  not  appeared  on  the  list.  But  here 
she  was.  and  at  the  calling  of  “Sarah 
Jane  Brown,’*  who  but  she  should  stop 
forward,  looking  like  a dahlia,  and  draw 
a slip  from  the  hat?  She  came  again  in  a 
moment,  answering  to  another  name  this 
lime,  and  again  to  another,  each  time 
dm  wing  a blank  and  moving  back  de- 
murely to  her  place.  When  fifty  num- 


bers had  been  drawn,  and  she  had  been 
up  five  times,  Duke  began  to  feel  very 
strange.  She  had  never  looked  so  beau- 
tiful or  appeared  so  utterly  hateful  to  him 
in  her  life.  He  knew  she  had  always 
been  queer  and  unlike  the  other  girls,  but 
he  had  never  thought  her  mean.  Now 
he  saw  her  as  she  was.  She  wanted  his 
house,  and  he  despised  her  for  it.  There 
were  several  persons  present  whom  he  had 
objected  to  personally  as  possible  owners  of 
his  “estate,”  but  in  the  excitement  of  his 
discovery  he  forgot  all  about  them.  There 
was  only  one  person  on  earth  whom  he 
would  die  rather  than  have  win  it,  and 
that  was  the  radiant  Talula— Talula,  who, 
at  his  first  misfortune,  had  wanted  to 
make  a working-man  of  him;  Talula, 
whose  smile  he  had  seen  in  his  dreams 
for  a year,  and  whom  he  had  tried  in  vain 
to  forget. 

Even  while  he  writhed  in  the  new  reali- 
zation of  her  she  was  up  at  the  hat,  draw- 
ing again,  and  presently  again,  and,  af- 
ter eight  others,  here  she  was  once  more; 
and  this  time,  when  she  unfolded  the  lit- 
tle paper,  there  was  a stir,  and  every  one 
was  shouting  “Tuckapaw  Lou!''  and  he 
saw  her  “turn  every  color  an'  trimble,” 
and  he  knew  she  had  won.  He  stood 
dazed,  as  one  riveted  to  the  spot,  until  he 
saw  her  go  into  the  parlor  with  Mr.  Mar- 
vin to  get  the  deed  — he  had  already 
signed  his  relinquishment  — and  then, 
feeling  that  he  had  “stood  all  he  could,” 
he  said  he  was  “sick,”  and  went  home 
“before  it  was  out.”  When  the  family 
— that  is  to  say,  his  tenants— came  home, 
they  called  to  see  if  he  was  in  bed,  and  he 
answered  them  from  the  loft. 

Now  that  the  house  was  no  longer  his 
and  he  had  money  in  his  pocket,  there 
was  no  reason  to  have  them  remain.  The 
terms  of  the  sale  gave  him  possession  un- 
til the  1st  of  January,  and  he  longed  for 
a little  peace  and  quiet.  He  needed  more 
room  to  hate  Talula  in  as  she  ought  to 
be  hated.  He  could  not  half  despise  her 
among  the  wash-tubs  and  women — the 
chattering,  flippant  women  whose  jokes, 
w’hich  had  seemed  only  silly  the  day  be- 
fore, were  profanity  to  him  now.  And 
so  he  asked  them  to  go. 

The  few  weeks  while  he  was  alone  in 
his  little  cabin  were  the  most  memorable 
in  his  life.  He  had  suddenly  come  into 
his  hitherto  undeveloped  manhood,  jolted 
into  it  as  many  another  has  been  by  the 
love  of  a distracting  woman.  To  the 
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Russia,  wondering  just  where  the  Duke’s 
castle  might  be.  He  was  sorry  to  find 
that  he  could  not  go  from  America  to 
Russia  without  getting  <yit  of  the  book 
and  into  it  again,  and  this  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  would  have  to  change 
boats.  He  would  take  the  geography 
over  and  get  the  squire  to  explain  all 
about  it — some  evening,  soon.  He  quite 
longed  to  be  gone,  and  yet  he  hesitated  to 
go.  He  would  wait  till  after  Christmas, 
and  tell  him  then.  He  didn’t  want  any 
talk,  and  there  would  be  lots  of  excite- 
ment at  Christmas,  anyway.  He  had 
half  a notion  not  to  tell  anybody  but  the 
squire  where  he  was  going.  Yes,  he 
would,  too.  Talula  should  hear  it— from 
everybody.  When  she  realized  that  he 
had  gone  to  “ his  own  title-country,” 
maybe  she  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  “ bigoty  ” 
and  “ ’boveish,”  in  the  cabin  he  had  dis- 
carded for  a palace. 

Duke  was  pretty  lively  on  Christmas 
eve  for  a broken-hearted  fellow,  but  he 
couldn't  help  it.  The  girls  had  prepared 
so  many  funny  surprises  for  him,  and 
when  they  would  come  in  giggling  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  leaving  their  gifts,  he 
really  loved  them  again — for  the  moment 
— and  he  promised  them  all  that  he  would 
44  be  shore  to  turn  up  at  de  dance,  later 
on.” 

But  as  the  evening  wore  away  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  go.  Talula  might  be 
there.  She  probably  would  be,  “jest  to 
show  off/’  and  he  didn’t  want  to  lay  eyes 
on  her. 

It  was  after  eleven  o’clock,  and  he  still 
heard  the  notes  of  the  string  band  in  the 
wind,  but  they  held  no  invitation  for 
him.  He  was  nodding  sleepily  over  the 
map  of  Russia,  when  suddenly  his  door- 
latcli  clicked.  He  turned  half  asleep  to 
see  Talula  herself  standing  in  the  door- 
way. At  first  wholly  dazed,  he  believed 
that  he  saw  a vision,  but  when  she  came 
and  stood  before  him,  and  he  heard  her 
voice,  lie  knew  that  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life  had  arrived.  He  tried  to  stand 
up,  but  could  not,  and  then  she  bade  him 
44  set  still,”  and  she  sat  down.  Then  she 
drew  from  her  pocket  a long  envelope, 
which  Duke  instantly  recognized.  It  con- 
tained the  deed  of  the  cabin. 

44 1 reckon  you’s  surprised  to  see  me 
here,  ’Lexius,”  she  began,  looking  into 
the  fire  as  she  spoke;  “ but  I ain’t  gwine 
to  keep  you  long.  I jes  brung  you  dis 
title-deed  back.  I would  ’a’  fetched  it 
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befo’,  but  I ’lowed  dat  Chris’mus  was  so 
close-tl'd  wait.” 

She  paused  here,  and  Duke  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes,  but  he  said  no- 
thing. He  was  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
her  meaning.  But  she  resumed  in  a 
moment,  slowly: 

“ Of  co'se  you  won’t  min’  payin’  me—” 

But  here  he  interrupted  her. 

“I  didn’t  sell  my  prop’ty  to  buy  it 
back  agin,  Miss  Lou!”  He  had  never 
called  her  Miss  before,  and  he  saw  that 
it  stung  her,  and  he  repeated  it: 

“I  say,  Miss  Lou,  ef  I had  a-been  pro- 
jec’in’  to— to  buy , I wouldn’t  ’a’  sol'  out. 
I’s  tired  o’ dis  neighborhood,  an’I’s  gwine 
travelling  an’  so  you'll  haf  to  fin’  anoth- 
er purchaser  fur  yo’  investiture.  I sho’ 
is  rej’iced  to  see  dat  you  is  got  a eye  for 
speculation.  I don’t  doubt  dat  you  kin 
make  consider’ble  on  dis  house  an’  lan’. 
It  couldn’t  ’a’  cost  you  mo’n  ten  or 
twelve  dollars,  even  countin’  all  dem  po’- 
white  names  you  entered  on,  an’  it  has 
netted  three  hund’ed  dollars— an’  I sho’ 
wush  you  joy.” 

The  girl  listened  till  he  was  through, 
but  she  did  not  quail. 

“I  put  nineteen  dollars  in  it,”  she  an- 
swered, evenly.  “ I would  ’a’  put  mo’  ef 
I’d  a-had  it,  an’  de  amount  I expected  you 
to  pay  me  was  jes  exac’ly  nineteen  dol- 
lars—no  mo’,  no  less.  Ef  I had  a-start- 
ed  to  make  money  out  o’  de  trade,  I 
wouldn’t  ’a’  come  Christmus.  You  know 
I don’t  want  yo’  house,  ’Lexius.  I’d  give 
you  de  nineteen  dollars,  on'y  I don't 
want  to  ’umble  you.  I jes  took  all  de 
chances  I could  so  as  to  try  to  keep  some 
o’  dem  fool  cake-makin’  gals  from  wi li- 
nin’ it— dat’s  all.  But  of  co’se,  ef  you 
say  you  don’t  want  it—” 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  but  Alexis  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm. 

“Talula,” he  cried,  “ hush ! Set  down  !” 
And  when  she  obeyed  him  mutely,  he 
leaned  forward  and  seized  her  hand. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Duke  and 
Talula  started  out  in  the  moonlight  to 
the  dance,  hand  in  hand. 

As  they  passed  out  the  gate,  Duke 
happened  to  glance  over  his  shoulder. 
As  he  did  so  there  was  a flare  of  light  in 
his  window,  and  lie  started  back  in  alarm, 
but  Talula  held  him  fast. 

“Come  along,  boy,”  she  cried;  “ dey 
ain’t  nothin’  de  matter.  Hit's  jes  dat  ole 
title-deed  I laid  on  de  live  coals.” 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  is  the  negation 
of  much  that  is  usually  understood 
by  the  word  nation.  At  the  mention  of 
England  or  France  or  the  United  States, 
one  thinks  of  various  races  that  have 
been  fused  through  the  centuries  into  a 
compact  whole,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
local  peculiarities  of  speech  and  thought, 
but  presenting  in  the  mass  a fairly  uni- 
fied and  homogeneous  appearance,  with 
a common  language,  a common  system 
of  law  and  government,  and  a special  set 
of  mental  and  moral  qualities  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  the  soil  and  marking  them 
out  from  the  men  and  women  of  other 
lands.  In  France  the  Celts,  Gallo -Ro- 
mans, Franks,  and  Iberians  have  com- 
bined to  produce  the  modern  Frenchman. 
The  English  from  Sleswick  and  the  North- 
ern Seas  absorbed  not  only  the  races  they 
subdued  in  Britain,  but  the  Normans,  by 
whom  they  were  conquered  six  hundred 
years  later.  In  America  the  process  of 
fusion  goes  on  all  around  us  with  bewil- 
dering rapidity  and  completeness.  In 
each  of  these  countries,  and,  of  course,  in 
many  others,  one  dominant  type  has  grad- 
ually mastered  its  weaker  neighbors  and 
impressed  itself  on  the  whole  nation,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  speak  without  any 
absurdity  of  the  English,  French,  or 
American  character;  of  English  interests, 
French  literature,  and  American  patriot- 
ism. 

Now  the  primal  fact  of  the  realm  of 
the  Habsburgs  is  that  its  development 
has  proceeded  on  exactly  opposite  lines. 
The  nationalities  that  make  up  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  though  cooped  together  in  a 
country  smaller  than  the  State  of  Texas, 
And  acknowledging  a common  sceptre, 
have  never  mingled.  Each  race,  so  to 
speak,  has  lived  its  own  life,  made  its  own 
history,  produced  its  own  literature,  and 
struggled  unceasingly  to  dominate  its 
neighbors.  As  a consequence,  to  talk  of 
Austria  or  of  Hungary  in  such  a way  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  either  state 
can  act  or  think  as  a unit  is,  as  Professor 
Freeman  used  to  insist  with  somewhat 
rasping  iteration,  to  talk  nonsense.  Be- 
tween so  many  nationalities,  with  their 
diverse  ambitions  and  violent  patriotisms, 


there  can  exist  no  common  standing- 
ground.  If,  for  example,  by  “Austrian 
interests”  it  is  understood  one  means 
only  the  interests  of  the  ruling  family  in 
Austria,  well  and  good.  The  phrase  may 
pass,  and  not  much  harm  is  done.  But 
if  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  “Eng- 
lish interests”  or  “American  interests,'" 
to  denote  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Austria,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
there  are  no  interests  that  are  common  to 
all  the  peoples  of  Austria.  The  interests 
of  the  Germans  are  not  those  of  the 
Czechs,  nor  are  the  aims  of  the  Poles 
those  of  the  Ruthenians.  So  far  from 
being  in  agreement,  they  are  often  entire- 
ly opposed.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  Austrian  literature,  no  Austrian  lan- 
guage, no  Austrian  patriotism,  no  Aus- 
trian standard  of  civilization.  There  is 
a German  language  and  a German  liter- 
ature here,  and  a Czech  lauguage  and  a 
Czech  literature  there,  and  a Polish  lan- 
guage and  a Polish  literature  a little  fur- 
ther on,  and  some  Slav  dialects  elsewhere, 
with  patches  of  Italian  and  Roumanian. 
Each  of  these  races,  the  German  and 
Czech  in  particular,  claims  to  be  the  only 
true  and  genuine  Austrian,  but  none  of 
them  really  is.  The  true  Austrian  would 
be  a medley  of  eight  or  nine  different  na- 
tionalities, as  appalling  to  contemplate  as 
the  monster  conjured  by  Horace  for  the 
edification  of  young  Piso. 

Very  much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Hungary,  though  in  that  division  of  tlie 
monarchy  the  easy  supremacy  of  the 
Magyars  has  given  to  the  kingdom  a cer- 
tain air  of  solidity  and  oneness.  “ Hun- 
garian interests”  are  usually  taken  to 
mean  the  interests  of  the  dominant  race 
in  Hungary,  the  Magyars,  who  are,  how- 
ever, considerably  less  than  half  the  total 
population.  The  Servians  and  the  Croats, 
the  Slovacks,  Slovenians,  and  Rouma- 
nians, have  interests  and  racial  ambitions 
of  their  own  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  Magyars,  any  more 
than  the  interests  of  the  Armenians  are 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Turks.  The 
struggles  between  the  nationalities  of 
Hungary  have  ended  in  a more  or  less 
sullen  acquiescence  in  Magyar  rule,  but 
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in  Austria  they  are  still  bitterly  active — 
more  so,  perhaps,  during  the  last  two 
years  than  ever  before  — afnd  form  the 
battle-field  of  all  Austrian  politics.  The 
following  table  will  make  clear  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  various  races: 


[ Austria. 

Hungary. 

Germans 

8,461.580 

Magyars 

7,426,730 

Czechs  

5.472.871 

Servians  and  (. 

2,604,260 

Pol^s 

3,710.232 

Croats S 

Kutheniaus  . . - 

3,105.221 

Roumanians. . 

2,591.905 

Slovenes 

1,170,672 

1 Germans 

2.107.177 

Servians  ami  t 

044,926 

i Slovacks 

1,910.279 

Croats f 

Rutlieniaiis. . . 

388,392 

Italians 

075,305 

1 Slovenes 

94,679 

Roumanians.  I 

209.810 

Gvpsies 

82.256 

Magyars j 

8.139 

Other  nations 

94.679 

| Total k 
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As  the  Czechs,  Slovacks,  Poles,  Ruthe- 
nians,  Slovenes,  and  Servo-Croats  are  all 
offshoots  of  the  same  race,  the  grand  to- 
tal of  Slavs  reaches  something  over  twen- 
ty-two millions,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Were  they  massed  together  in  one  spot, 
like  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  the  Mag- 
yars in  Hungary,  their  influence  in  that 
section  would  of  course  be  overwhelming. 
As  it  is,  their  geographical  distribution 
and  many  internal  differences  of  dialect, 
religion,  and  political  aims  help  to  keep 
them  everywhere  in  an  inferior  position, 
though  the  spectre  of  Pan-Slavism  is  still 
the  official  nightmare  of  German  and 
Hungarian  statesmen.  They  are  divided 
into  two  main  groups,  one  dwelling  in 
the  north,  the  other  in  the  southwest  of 
the  monarchy,  and  between  these  two 
groups  lie  precisely  those  races  that  are 
most  interested  in  holding  them  down. 
The  Czechs  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia;  the  Slo- 
vacks, the  north  of  Hungary;  the  Poles, 
the  northeast  of  Galicia  ; the  Ruthenians, 
the  rest  of  Galicia,  part  of  Bukovina,  and 
a few  districts  to  the  northeast  of  Hun- 
gary. These  form  the  northern  division 
of  the  Slav  race.  In  the  south  they  are 
split  into  two  groups — the  Servo-Croa- 
tians,  who  inhabit  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dal- 
matia, Sirmia,  and  the  lands  that  used  to 
be  known  as  the  Military  Frontier;  and 
the  Slovenes,  who  occupy  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  and  part  of  Istria  and  Styria. 

The  Germans  are  about  a quarter  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  except  in  Austria, 
where  they  are  still  the  ruling  race,  have 
been  scattered  through  the  empire,  and  in 
many  districts  form  small  ethnographical 
islands  surrounded  by  Slavs,  Magyars,  and 


Roumanians.  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
with  the  Duchy  of  Salzburg  and  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  Tirol,  are  the  only  provinces  wholly 
German  in  speech  and  sentiment.  In 
Bohemia,  along  the  frontiers  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  they  make  a respectable  and 
compact  colony  of  over  two  millions,  but 
even  so  are  outnumbered  by  the  Czechs 
in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three.  Elsewhere 
they  are  in  considerable  minorities,  slow- 
ly losing  their  nationality,  and  especially 
in  Hungary,  taking  on  the  complexion  of 
the  races  that  hem  them  in.  Their  com- 
panion race  in  the  struggle  against  Pan- 
Slavism,  the  Magyars,  occupy  practically 
the  whole  of  central  Hungary  with  a 
force  over  six  millions  strong.  Another 
body  of  them,  perhaps  a million,  is  set- 
tled in  Trausyl vania,  where,  although  out- 
numbered by  the  Roumanians,  it  keeps  up 
its  position  and  vitality  by  constant  inter- 
course with  and  assistance  from  the  main 
group. 

Among  such  a jostling  crowd  of  na- 
tionalities racial  jealousy  and  antagonism 
were  inevitable.  In  Austria-Hungary  they 
have  been  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  certain  historical  rights.  Four  hun- 
dred years  ago  what  are  now  the  crown - 
lands  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 
formed  the  Czech  Kingdom  of  St.  Vacslav ; 
and  what  is  now  Hungary  was  then  the 
Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.  In  1526  the 
Czechs  and  Magyars  voluntarily  offered 
their  crowns  to  the  House  of  Habsburg  for 
protection  against  the  Turks.  The  only 
conditions  attached  to  the  gift  were  that 
the  two  kingdoms  should  continue  to  en- 
joy all  their  old  rights  of  independence 
and  self-government.  This  contract  has 
played  a considerable  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Habsburg  possessions.  It  was  the 
legal  basis  for  the  Hungarian  rebellion 
of  1848,  and  it  is  used  to  this  day  to  point 
the  justice  of  the  Czech  demands  for  a 
resurrection  of  their  old  kingdom.  The 
Habsburgs  never  lived  up  to  their  side  of 
the  agreement.  They  treated  Bohemia 
as  the  English  treated  Ireland — as  a con- 
quered province  to  be  held  down  by  a 
German  garrison  in  the  north— and  they 
allowed  the  Turks  to  overrun  Hungary 
at  will.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  realm  of  the  Habs- 
burgs was  a loose  collection  of  crown- 
lands  and  grand-duchies  without  unity  of 
government,  law,  or  representation,  and 
connected  by  a merely  personal  tie  to 
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the  House  of  Austria.  The  first  sustained 
attempt  to  break  up  the  territorial  system 
and  replace  it  by  something  approaching 
the  modern  state  was  made  by  Joseph  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Unluckily,  Joseph  II.  went  too  far  and 
too  hurriedly.  He  had  worked  out  for 
himself,  with  the  help  of  the  French  en- 
cyclopaedists, a theory  of  an  ideal  Austrian 
Empire,  with  one  language,  the  German ; 
one  law,  also  the  German ; one  strong, 
centralized  government,  German  again; 
and  complete  religious  freedom.  But  his 
subjects  refused  to  give  up  all  that  was 
most  sacred  and  precious  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  being  Germanized ; and  in  the  end 
Joseph  II.  literally  electrified  into  life  the 
very  sentiment  of  nationality  he  was  try- 
ing to  stamp  out. 

A great  wave  of  patriotism  swept 
through  the  races  that  had  been  so  near- 
ly extinguished.  It  was  felt  among  the 
Czechs  in  the  north,  among  the  Poles 
and  the  oppressed  Ruthenians  of  Galicia, 
among  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  and  the 
Slavs  whom  they  held  in  bondage.  At 
first  it  took  the  form  of  a swift  revival 
of  local  dialects.  Everywhere  schools, 
colleges,  and  literary  societies  sprang  up 
to  interest  the  people  anew  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  own  tongue.  The  despised 
Czech  and  Magyar  languages,  long  rele- 
gated to  the  peasants,  became  once  more 
the  speech  of  the  nobility.  From  the 
hands  of  patriotic  poets  the  movement 
spread  to  patriotic  historians,  archaeolo- 
gists, and  finally  statesmen,  under  whose 
guidance  it  culminated  in  a demand  for 
the  restoration  of  national  rights.  The 
racial  ferment  grew  through  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  received  fresh  life  from 
the  repressive  policy  of  Ferdinand  and 
Metternich.  No  amount  of  persecution 
or  ecclesiastical  thundering  could  stop  it, 
and  it  burst  at  last  in  the  five-cornered 
revolution  of  1848.  Ferdinand  IV.  bent 
beneath  the  first  blast  of  the  coming 
storm,  and  on  December  2,  1848,  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  present 
Emperor. 

There  was  this  about  the  commotion  of 
1848  that  marked  it  out  from  most  other 
revolutions:  it  had  no  common  objective, 
no  central  rally  in  g-point.  Each  race  felt 
on  a sudden  the  impulse  to  struggle  for 
liberty;  but  liberty  meant  a different 
thing  to  almost  every  section  of  the  em- 
pire. In  Vienna  it  was  a struggle  for 
such  purely  political  objects  as  an  ex- 


tended suffrage,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  publicity  of  courts  of  justice.  In 
Bohemia  the  Czechs  demanded  the  recon- 
stitution of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  a cen- 
tral diet  at  Prague,  and  a recognition  of 
the  equality  of  the  German  and  Bohemian 
races.  In  Galicia  the  Poles  asked  for  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  the 
Ruthenian  peasants  called  for  protection 
against  the  Poles.  In  Hungary  the 
Servians,  Croats,  and  Roumanians  rose 
against  the  Magyars,  and  the  Magyars 
themselves  proclaimed  their  indepen- 
dence. In  the  Italian  provinces,  Milan 
and  Venice  headed  a revolt  against  all 
Austrian  rule  whatsoever. 

The  revolution  failed  because  it  had  no 
unity.  The  aspirations  of  the  different 
races  were  mutually  antagonistic,  and  it 
was  not  a matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
play  them  off  one  against  another.  By 
1850  Hungary  and  Italy  were  “ pacified,” 
and  a pitiless  vengeance  taken  on  all  the 
insurrectionists.  The  young  Emperor,  a 
mere  boy  of  twenty,  was  execrated  as  the 
master  of  Haynau  and  the  commander 
of  the  legions  which  drenched  Vienna  in 
blood.  Two  ways  lay  open  to  him  of 
governing  the  empire — the  way  of  cen- 
tralization, which  is  the  system  of  most 
of  the  European  countries  to-day,  and 
the  way  of  federalism,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  American  commonwealth.  He 
chose  the  former,  or  had  it  chosen  for 
him.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign 
were  a long  attempt  to  revive  Joseph  II. ’s 
plan  of  Germanizing  the  empire  from 
Vienna.  The  army  and  Church  were  call- 
ed in  to  make  each  section  of  his  empire 
forget  that  it  had  ever  had  an  existence 
and  language  of  its  own.  The  policy 
was  at  least  impartial.  The  Slavs  who 
had  fought  for  the  dynasty  and  the  Mag- 
yars who  revolted  against  it  were  treated 
alike.  Among  both  races  an  inquisito- 
rial police  was  employed  to  ferret  out 
treason.  In  Bohemia  and  Croatia,  as  in 
Hungary,  government  appointments  were 
placed  in  German  hands;  the  German 
language  was  enforced  in  all  the  public 
schools  and  colleges;  trial  by  jury  was 
suppressed,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press 
done  away  with.  The  Church  sanction- 
ed these  proceedings  with  the  famous 
declaration  that  “all  differences  of  lan- 
guage were  the  consequence  of  sin  and 
the  fall  of  man,”  and  presumably  could 
not  be  put  an  end  to  too  soon.  For  this 
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they  were  rewarded  with  the  control  of 
all  education,  public  and  private,  and  im- 
munity from  civil  courts  of  justice.  So 
zealous  were  Schfrarzenberg  and  Bach  in 
their  work  of  clearing  away  the  old  na- 
tional landmarks  that,  by  1860,  Prussia 
itself  was  not  more  outwardly  and  offi- 
cially German  in  all  the  details  of  its 
government  than  this  empire  of  Francis 
Joseph,  four-fifths  of  which  had  grown  to 
hate  the  very  name  of  German. 

The  system  failed,  as  it  failed  eighty 
years  before,  as  it  will  fail  again  if  ever 
it  is  tried.  Absolutism  is  not  the  key  to 
the  Austrian  puzzle.  A single  shock 
from  the  outside  was  enough  to  show 
how  superficial  was  the  much-prized  uni- 
formity. Neither  Bohemia  nor  Hungary 
professed  much  regret  when  the  war  with 
France  ended  in  disaster  to  the  Austrian 
arms.  The  battle  of  Solferino  did  more 
than  free  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy ; 
it  broke  the  back  of  German  absolutism 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Francis  Joseph 
saw  that  the  system  of  the  past  ten  years 
was  dead  of  its  own  deserts,  and  began 
groping  towards  a compromise  that  would 
retain  German  ascendency  and  at  the 
same  time  go  some  way  towards  satisfy- 
ing the  various  nationalities.  Schmer- 
ling  was  the  man  chosen  to  carry  out  his 
master's  ideas.  The  new  minister  drew 
up  a constitution  in  1861,  which  was  as 
clumsy  a fraud  as  was  ever  perpetrated 
on  an  expectant  nation.  It  satisfied  no 
one  but  the  Germans,  whose  political 
power  was  maintained  by  a clever  ma- 
nipulation of  the  electoral  divisions. 
The  Hungarians  simply  declined  to  ac- 
cept it;  so  did  the  Transylvanians,  Vene- 
tians, and  Croatians.  When  the  Reichs- 
rath  met,  one  hundred  and  forty  deputies, 
more  than  a third  of  the  whole  number, 
were  missing.  Bohemia,  though  the 
Czechs  consented  to  attend  at  Vienna, 
was  hardly  more  satisfied  than  Hungary, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  all  for  no- 
thing that  the  Emperor  had  violated  his 
Habsburg  conscience  in  granting  a con- 
stitution at  all. 

Another  foreign  war  and  another  de- 
feat were  necessary  to  convince  the  Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians  that  for  them 
the  days  of  absolute  control  over  the 
whole  empire  had  passed  away.  By  what 
characteristic  moves  Bismarck  worked 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  tangle  into  a casus 
belli  has  been  told  often  enough  since  the 
Chancellor's  death.  The  result  of  the  war 


was  the  final  expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Italy  and  from  the  German  confedera- 
tion. Sadowa  forced  the  empire  to  seek  its 
centre  of  gravity  within  its  own  borders, 
and  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to  its 
internal  troubles.  The  system  of  central- 
ization was  finally  abandoned,  and  in  1867 
the  Hungarians  were  readmitted  to  their 
much-longed-for  independence.  What 
had  been  known  since  1804  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  became  now  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  Emperor  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary at  Pesth,  and  the  two  halves  of 
the  monarchy  entered  into  a partnership 
agreement — the  famous  Ausgleich.  By 
this  compact,  which  is  renewable  every 
ten  years  by  a two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Parliaments,  all  matters  of  common  con- 
cern-foreign affairs,  for  instance,  and 
naval  and  military  matters— are  settled  by 
delegates  from  each  division  of  the  realm 
meeting  twice  a year.  At  the  same  time 
a commercial  and  tariff  union  was  com- 
prised in  the  Ausgleich , and  the  rate  of 
contribution  to  imperial  expenses  was 
fixed  at  about  seventy  per  cent,  for  Aus- 
tria, and  thirty  per  cent,  for  Hungary. 
Within  these  limits  Hungary  is  as  free  to 
manage  her  domestic  affairs  as  any  State 
in  the  American  Union. 

The  inwardness  of  German  expecta- 
tions in  consenting  to  dualism  was  ex- 
pressed by  Count  Beust  to  a Hungarian 
statesman  thus:  “You  look  after  your 
hordes  and  we'll  look  after  ours.”  It  may 
be  imagined  that  the  Czechs  were  not 
pleased  at  seeing  home-rule  granted  to 
the  Magyars  and  withheld  from  them. 
The  historical  claim  of  Bohemia  to  inde- 
pendence stands  on  all-fours  with  that  of 
Hungary.  It  is  founded  on  the  same  doc- 
ument and  coronation  oaths,  and  support- 
ed by  the  same  arguments.  The  Germans 
saw  that  the  Hungarian  success  would 
encourage  the  Czechs  to  push  their  de- 
mands with  greater  zeal,  and  they  relied 
on  the  now  satisfied  and  complacent  Mag- 
yars to  aid  them  in  maintaining  Ger- 
man ascendency  in  the  Austrian  half  of 
the  monarchy.  In  this  they  have  not 
been  disappointed.  The  Magyars  have 
their  own  Slav  difficulties  to  attend  to, 
and  make  it  a matter  of  policy  to  check 
the  growing  influence  of  the  despised 
race  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
politics  of  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
last  thirty  years  show  a steady  German- 
Magyar  coalition  of  resistance  to  Bohe- 
mian independence;  and  as  the  Magyars 
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are  supreme  in  their  own  division  of  the 
monarchy,  and  vote  and  work  as  a unit 
on  all  questions  of  racial  supremacy,  their 
influence  at  Vienna  has  more  than  once 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Czechs.  In 
1871  the  Emperor,  who  is  probably  a fed- 
eralist at  heart,  issued  a rescript  acknow- 
ledging the  rights  of  Bohemia,  and  prom- 
ising to  have  himself  crowned  at  Prague. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  empire 
was  intense.  The  Magyars  threatened 
revolt  unless  the  decree  were  revoked,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
work  a dual  and  not  a triple  monarchy. 
Joined  by  the  Germans,  and  aided  per- 
haps by  Bismarck,  their  pressure  proved 
too  much  for  Francis  Joseph,  whom  they 
forced  to  go  back  on  his  pledged  word. 
The  odd  sight  was  seen  of  the  Austrian 
police  tearing  down  the  imperial  procla- 
mation, and  ordering  the  surrender  of  all 
private  copies  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

Bohemia  has  been  often  and  not  inex- 
actly compared  with  Ireland.  In  both 
countries  there  is  a fierce  and  ineradica- 
ble racial  antipathy.  In  both  there  is  a 
demand  for  home-rule  supported  by  the 
native  majority  and  resisted  by  the  for- 
eign “garrison.”  The  position  of  the 
Germans  along  the  borders  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  is  precisely  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ulster.  The  position  of 
the  Czechs  is  precisely  that  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  The  German  feels  for  the 
inflammable  and  “interesting”  Slav  the 
same  pitying  contempt  as  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on for  the  Celt,  and  the  Slav  retorts  upon 
the  “ pig-headed  German  ” the  same  epi- 
thets that  fall  from  the  mouths  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond  and  his  followers.  The 
Germans  in  the  central  parliament  at 
Vienna  consider  themselves  bound  in 
honor  to  the  preservation  of  the  German 
colony  in  Bohemia  just  as  the  English 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  holds 
itself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland.  There  is, 
however,  in  Bohemia  an  added  complica- 
tion from  two  circumstances  happily  ab- 
sent in  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  first  is  a 
difference  of  language,  and  the  second  is 
the  neighborhood  of  two  great  powers, 
each  claiming  kinship  with  the  warring 
races.  A concession  to  the  Czechs  tends 
to  drive  the  Germans  into  the  arms  of 
their  Prussian  brethren;  and  a strength- 
ening of  the  German  “garrison”  is  al- 
ways the  signal  for  an  appeal  from  five 
million  Czechs  to  the  sympathy  of  Russia. 


The  language  difficulty  has  come  very 
much  to  the  fore  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  struggle.  In  thfc  spring  of  1897 
Count  Baden i,  the  Austrian  Premier,  is- 
sued a decree  placing  German  and  Czech 
on  an  official  par  in  Bohemia.  As  the 
Czechs  number  3,644,000,  and  the  Ger- 
mans only  2,159,000,  the  equality  of  the 
two  tongues  in  law  courts  and  govern- 
ment departments  does  not  on  the  sur- 
face of  it  seem  unreasonable.  The  decree 
went  on  to  provide  that  after  1901  all  of- 
ficials in  Bohemia  should  be  acquainted 
with  both  languages.  This,  again,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  is  not  ipso  facto  ob- 
jectionable. Nothing,  in  fact,  to  the  eye 
of  logic  looks  fairer  and  more  impartial 
than  Badeni’s  proposals.  But  the  Ger- 
mans would  not  listen  to  them.  They 
argued  that  German  js  the  language  of  a 
great  commerce  and  a great  literature, 
known  and  spoken  the  world  over,  while 
Czech  is  a mere  Slav  dialect,  confined  at 
most  to  five  million  people,  and  utterly 
useless  outside  Bohemia.  Every  edu- 
cated Czech  knows  German,  whereas  a 
German  would  as  soon  think  of  learning 
Czech  as  an  English  official  in  Scotland 
of  mastering  Gaelic.  Moreover,  they 
pointed  out  that  there  are  over  seventy 
administrative  divisions  in  Bohemia,  con- 
taining a population  of  a million  and  a 
half,  in  which  the  Czechs  number  barely 
ten  thousand.  Why  should  a German 
letter  - carrier  or  tax  - collector  in  these 
districts  be  made  to  learn  an  inferior 
Slavonic  dialect? 

There  is  point  in  these  arguments,  but 
none  of  them  quite  explains  the  fury  of 
opposition  that  united  the  Germans  of 
all  factions  and  led  to  the  remarkable 
scenes  in  the  Reichsrath  at  the  end  of 
1897.  What  inspired  that  opposition  was 
the  perception  that  the  official  equality  of 
the  two  languages  was  merely  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  Slav  inundation,  the 
forerunner  of  German  absorption  by  an 
inferior  and  hated  race.  In  their  fury 
the  Germans  refused  to  allow  any  mea- 
sure to  pass  the  Reichsrath  till  the  lan- 
guage ordinances  were  repealed.  They 
even  blocked  the  Ausgleich , and  brought 
on  a constitutional  deadlock  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  to  carry  their  point 
All  efforts  to  force  a compromise  on  the 
two  races  have  signally  failed,  and  the 
Germans,  after  receiving  the  encourage- 
ment of  Count  Badeni’s  dismissal,  are  not 
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likely  to  be  content  with  anything  short 
of  an  unqualified  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  ordinances 
are  in  existence  rather  than  in  operation 
— at  any  rate,  they  have  not  been  formal- 
ly repealed — and  the  tension  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  monarchy  is  rapidly 
reaching  a crisis.  The  Hungarians  have 
drawn  up  a tariff  and  customs  schedule 
of  their  own,  and  threaten  to  enforce  it, 
unless  the  Ausgleich  is  immediately  re- 
newed by  the  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Vienna  Reich srath.  As  the  Ausgleich  is 
the  very  basis  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and 
its  non-renewal  means  the  destruction  of 
every  tie  but  the  purely  personal  one  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary,  it  is  hoped 
but  hardly  expected  that  eventually  the 
Germans  will  have  their  own  way,  and 
the  language  ordinances  be  cancelled  by 
imperial  decree. 

Such  a conclusion,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, would  not,  of  course,  be  a final  answer 
to  the  Bohemian  riddle.  It  would  mere- 
ly restore  the  status  quo , and  leave  the 
main  question  as  unsettled  as  at  any  time 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone prophesied  long  ago  that  federalism 
was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary. It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Czechs 
are  not  easily  rebuffed,  and  will  continue 
agitating  for  their  autonomous  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  until 
they  get  it.  As  a warrant  of  final  suc- 
cess they  can  point  to  their  most  striking 
development  during  the  last  hundred' 
years  in  music,  literature,  industry,  and 
politics  — a development  all  the  more 
striking  when  compared  with  the  curious 
blight  of  ineffectiveness  and  lassitude 
that  has  converted  the  Germans  in  Aus- 
tria into  emasculated  editions  of  their 
Prussian  brethren.  Nor  is  it  quite  ne- 
cessary to  credit  all  the  German  prophe- 
cies of  what  would  happen  if  the  realm 
of  St.  Vacslav  became  once  more  a living 
fact.  Home -rule  in  Bohemia  need  not 
mean  inevitably  the  Slavonization  of  the. 
whole  of  Austria.  It  is  true  the  Czechs 
appeal  now  to  Moscow  just  as  the  Ger- 
mans turn  to  Berlin,  but  these  dramatics 
arc  at  bottom  political  effects  intended 
for  home  consumption.  The  tune  would 
be  quickly  changed  if  the  Czar  or  Kaiser 
were  to  take  them  too  seriously.  What 
the  Czechs  want  is  the  same  independence 
as  the  Magyars  possess,  and  such  inde- 
pendence is  as  inconsistent  with  Russian 
as  with  German  domination.  It  is  open 


to  doubt,  too,  whether  the  Germans  in 
Bohemia  would  make  good  their  fantastic 
threat  of  secession  in  the  event  of  home- 
rule.  The  disposition  is  strong  every- 
where “to  stay  and  fight  it  out,”  and  it 
is  not  clear  how  they  would  be  benefited 
by  changing  the  Habsburgs  for  the  Ho- 
henzollerns,  even  supposing  the  latter 
were  inclined  to  receive  an  addition  of 
several  million  Catholics.  One  heard 
much  of  similar  blood  and  thunder  prot- 
estations during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s home-rule  bills,  but  they  were  dis- 
counted by  most  sensible  onlookers.  A 
strong  man  in  Austria,  taking  the  right 
moment — which  is  not  when  the  Aus- 
gleich comes  up  for  its  renewal — and  ex- 
acting sufficient  guarantees  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  German  minority,  might 
close  forever  an  issue  which  threatens 
the  safety  of  the  whole  empire  so  long  as 
it  remains  open. 

The  Emperor  cannot  escape  responsibil- 
ity for  the  non-settlement  of  this  most 
pressing  problem.  Half  the  firmness  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Vatican  and  abolish- 
ed the  Concordat  would  have  been  enough 
to  force  his  German  and  Magyar  subjects 
into  accepting  the  inevitable.  But  the 
Emperor’s  policy  on  the  Bohemian  ques- 
tion has  been  the  merest  opportunism, 
distasteful  probably  to  a man  of  his 
straightforward  nature,  and  adopted,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  against  his  clearer  vision. 
Twice  he  has  pushed  his  resolve  to  the 
very  brink  of  federalism,  and  each  time 
been  forced  to  hark  back  at  the  noisy  bid- 
ding of  the  anti-Slavists.  At  one  time  he 
had  hopes  of  shelving  the  whole  question 
by  pushing  to  the  front  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues,  of  which  there  are  enough 
and  to  spare  in  Austria- Hungary,  and 
flattening  out  racial  enmities  beneath  the 
steam-roller  of  universal  suffrage.  This 
rather  desperate  project  never  came  to  a 
head,  the  minister  who  proposed  it  being 
instantly  voted  out  of  office.  Nor  does 
it  seem  possible  that  the  German-Czech 
feud  is  one  of  those  matters  that  can  be 
circumvented  or  side  tracked.  A more 
resolute  order  of  statesmanship,  simple  in 
its  outlines  and  strong  in  its  determina- 
tion, is  rather  the  needed  specific.  The 
Emperor  might  learn  from  modern  Amer- 
ican history,  from  the  civil  war,  and  even 
from  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896, 
how  much  can  be  saved  to  a state  by  a 
little  anticipatory  boldness. 

In  matters  of  more  purely  local  policy 
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Francis  Joseph  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  liberalism,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
the  reforms  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  as  re- 
actionary as  a narrow  aristocracy  and 
strenuous  priesthood  could  make  them; 
and  even  the  latter-day  progressive  ness 
has  not  placed  Austria-Hungary  above 
the  political  level  of  the  England  of  1800. 
But  that,  considering  that  the  empire  to 
which  Francis  Joseph  succeeded  was 
practically  a feudal  state,  not  unlike  Eng- 
land before  the  Reformation,  must  count 
for  much.  Education  has  been  freed  from 
clerical  control,  and  the  peasant  is  no  long- 
er subject  to  the  lord.  The  oppressiveness 
of  the  old  trade  guilds  has  been  largely 
removed,  and  commerce  allowed  more  or 
less  to  take  its  natural  course.  Individual 
liberty,  with  the  right  of  association  and 
public  meeting,  is  secured,  civil  marriages 
permitted,  and  trial  by  jury  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  exist — on  paper,  at  any 
rate.  In  actual  working,  racial  enmities 
interfere  considerably  with  the  last  two 
provisions.  The  suffrage  has  been  ex- 
tended within  the  last  three  years  by  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  voter's  tax; 
but  the  change,  like  so  many  other  Aus- 
trian reforms,  is  more  liberal  in  appear- 
ance than  reality.  It  does  not  touch  the 
device  of  representation  by  “class  inter- 
ests,” which  is  in  effect  a clever  trick  for 
the  maintenance  of  German  ascendency; 
and  so  long  as  that  mediaeval  principle  is 
upheld,  no  electoral  system  to  which  an 
Anglo-Saxon  could  subscribe  is  possible. 
The  voters  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the 
monarchy  who  are  entitled  to  send  depu- 
ties to  the  Vienna  Reiclisrath  are  divided 
into  five  classes.  The  landed  proprietors, 
holding  fiefs  from  the  crown,  elect  85 
members,  the  chambers  of  commerce  21, 
the  cities  118,  and  the  rural  communes 
129.  The  fifth  class,  composed  of  laborers 
and  small  burghers  who  can  pay  the  pre- 
scribed price  of  admission— 4 gulden — 
was  included  by  Count  Badeni  in  1896. 
It  elects  72  deputies,  and  increased  the 
number  of  voters  from  1,700,000  to  3,600,- 
000.  In  all  this  there  is  not  much  to 
show  that  Austria  has  learned  more  than 
the  alphabet  of  modern  liberalism.  But 
on  the  basis  of  national  rather  than  inter- 
national comparison,  the  reign  of  Francis 
Joseph  shows  some  remarkable  advances. 
Whole  centuries  seem  to  separate  the 
Austria  of  Metternich  from  the  Austria 
of  to-day. 


The  liberalism  of  the  Cisleithanian  half 
of  the  monarchy  has  been  almost  without 
effect  on  Hungary.  The  Magyars  are  a 
one-ideaed  race,  and  in  the  long-run  it  is 
the  one-ideaed  men,  like  Wilberforce  and 
John  Bright  and  Bismarck,  who  win  in 
politics.  When  her  Parliament  and  con- 
stitution was  restored  to  Hungary  and 
recognized  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  the 
Magyars  set  themselves  one  definite  ob- 
ject, to  which  they  have  beut  all  their 
impetuous  energy.  That  object  was  to 
rule  in  Hungary  as  the  Germans  ruled  in 
Austria;  and  in  striving  after  it  they  re- 
produced down  to  its  most  repressive  de- 
tail the  political  system  against  which 
they  rebelled  in  1848.  The  Magyars  who 
objected  to  being  Germanized  saw  no 
harm  and  no  inconsistency  in  insisting 
that  all  the  Roumanians,  Croatians,  and 
Slovacks  within  their  borders  should  be 
Magyarized.  Their  work  has  been  made 
the  easier  for  them  by  this,  that  besides 
being  naturally  a very  gifted  people,  they 
are  the  only  race  in  Hungary,  except  the 
Croatians,  who  can  appeal  to  historic 
tradition.  The  Slovacks  and  Roumanians 
have  always  been  more  or  less  in  a state 
of  subjection ; indeed,  the  Slovacks  to  day 
are  little  better  than  serfs  to  the  Hun- 
garian nobles.  But  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages full  credit  must  be  done  to  the 
un deviating  persistency,  saved  from  re- 
lentlessness by  a rare  political  wisdom, 
with  which  the  Magyars  have  pushed 
«tlieir  policy  to  a successful  end.  Unable 
to  denationalize  the  Croatians,  they  met 
them  half-way  in  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence, granted  a liberal  measure  of 
local  government,  aud  admitted  to  the 
Hungarian  parliament  forty  Croatian 
members,  whose  conduct  is  governed  by 
an  “ in-and-out  ” clause  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s arrangement  for  the  Irish  mem- 
bers at  Westminster  under  the  home-rule 
bill  of  1893.  That  is  to  say,  they  vote 
only  on  such  matters  as  are  of  common 
•interest  to  the*  whole  country.  Their 
presence  has  the  grand  political  virtue  of 
satisfying  the  Croatian  demands  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  ascendeucy  of 
the  Magyars.  Politics  in  Hungary  do 
not,  as  in  England  and  America,  sway  in 
a line  from  right  to  left,  and  the  mem- 
bers from  Croatia  do  not  find,  as  the  Irish- 
men at  Westminster  most  certainly  would 
have  found,  a permanent  opposition  ready 
to  give  them  all  they  ask  as  a price  for 
their  assistance  in  turning  out  the  gov- 
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ernment.  A Magyar  nobleman  would 
never  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  Croatians 
for  the  sake  of  driving  his  brother  Mag- 
yars out  of  office. 

The  presence  in  Transylvania  of  a 
large  colony  of  Magyar  gentry  and  land- 
owners  made  inevitable  the  treatment  of 
that  dependency  on  other  lines.  Home- 
rule  would  have  meant  handing  over 
their  kinsmen  to  the  domination  of  the 
Roumanian  majority,  and  this  the  Mag- 
yars were  very  far  from  even  thinking 
of.  They  solved  the  problem  by  simply 
annexing  the  entire  province  and  incor- 
porating it  with  Hungary.  On  the  whole, 
time  has  justified  the  boldness  of  the  step. 
The  resentment  of  the  Roumanians  ran 
at  first  to  extremes,  under  the  shattering 
definiteness  of  this  response  to  their 
dreams  of  autonomy;  but  the  hopeless- 
ness of  struggling  against  their  dashing, 
tenacious  rulers,  who  see  no  two  sides 
to  a question  of  racial  supremacy,  has 
brought  about  a certain  forced  acquies- 
cence in  subjection.  With  these  two 
difficulties  off  their  hands,  the  Magyars 
went  on  to  make  the  whole  land  thor- 
oughly Hungarian  in  feeling.  A re- 
stricted suffrage,  excluding  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  from  the  polls, 
kept  all  public  affairs  in  their  own  grasp. 
The  schools  became  a rather  more  legiti- 
mate instrument  for  the  development  of 
national  sentiment,  and  were  deliberately 
worked  to  that  end.  Fifty  years  ago 
German  and  a bastard  monkish  Latin 
were  the  speech  of  the  Hungarian  nobil- 
ity in  their  homes  and  diets.  To-day  the 
native  tongue  is  dominant  everywhere, 
and  a question  asked  in  German  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  answered  in  Mag- 
yar with  jealous  and  proud  exactitude. 
Where  the  language  is,  there  ultimately 
is  the  heart,  and  the  universal  enforce- 
ment of  Magyar  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
parliament,  and  bureaucracy  has  proved, 
as  in  the  United  States,  the  most  effective 
of  all  engines  for  the  work  of  racial  ab- 
sorption and  fusion.  In  the  last  fifty 
years  the  Magyars  have  increased  nearly 
three  times  as  quickly  as  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nationalities. 

In  the  task  of  administering  the  Trans- 
leithanian  half  of  the  monarchy,  the  fierce 
hardihood  of  their  stock  has  been  guided 
by  an  admirable  political  intelligence. 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  way  of  build- 
ing railroads,  remitting  taxes  on  new  in- 
dustries, making  transportation  easy  and 


favorable  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and 
excluding  foreigners  in  the  allotment  of 
state  contracts  to  make  Hungary  prosper- 
ous, the  Magyars  have  done.  At  times, 
indeed,  their  efforts  have  been  almost  too 
valiant,  and  the  spirit  of  their  enterprise 
more  prodigal  and  generous  than  wise. 
In  Austria,  as  in  Spain,  trade  is  shackled 
by  a contemptuous  bureaucracy  with  a 
hundred  entangling  regulations,  and  the 
factory  placed  some  distance  behind  the 
barracks  as  an  element  of  national  well- 
being. In  Hungary  the  Magyars  have 
pushed  paternalism  to  the  very  opposite 
extreme,  forwarding  with  almost  exces- 
sive zeal  and  readiness  every  commercial 
scheme  that  had  in  it  the  promise  of  add- 
ing to  the  country’s  industries.  The  pol- 
icy has  had  the  result  of  winning  over  the 
commercial  interests — mostly  in  Jewish 
hands — to  their  side  of  the  racial  issue, 
and  still  further  strengthening  their  po- 
sition. The  development  of  Hungary 
under  the  rule  of  the  Magyars,  and  their 
unbreakable  unity  as  a political  force, 
have  made  their  influence  pretty  nearly 
decisive  at  Vienna  on  all  questions  that 
affect  the  monarchy  as  a whole.  The 
Austrian  delegation  to  the  joint  commis- 
sion that  meets  twice  a year  to  arrange 
imperial  affairs  is  composed  of  Germans, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  and  so  on, 
whose  varying  interests  and  feuds  make 
steady  co-operation  all  but  impossible. 
The  Hungarian  delegation,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  in  it  fifty-five  Magyars  and  five 
Croatians  working  with  the  directness  and 
harmony  of  a single  man.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  in  the  end,  the  Hungarian 
view  is  almost  sure  to  carry  the  day.  So 
far  each  renewal  of  the  Ausgleich  has 
brought  substantial  modifications  in  favor 
of  Hungary,  and  it  lias  been  noticed  al- 
ready how  the  hopes  of  the  Czechs  in  Bo- 
hemia have  been  frustrated  more  than 
once  by  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  Mag- 
yar influence.  There  may  be  much 
ground  for  fault-finding  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  peasantry  and  the  subject 
Slav  and  Roumanian  races,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Magyars  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

The  visitor  to  the  parliaments  of  Pesth 
and  Vienna  will  find  there  a compact 
summing-up  of  the  difference  between 
Hungary  and  Austria.  The  debates  at 
Pesth  are  conducted  only  in  one  tongue  ; 
the  parliamentary  machine  works  with 
less  friction  than  even  the  English  House 
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of  Commons,  because  practically  there  is 
only  one  party  and  only  one  programme; 
there  are  discussions  and  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, but  no  organized  opposition,  and 
consequently  no  obstruction,  unless  the 
small  band  of  Kossuth  irreconcilables 
can  be  called  a party  of  obstruction. 
From  this  scene  of  quiet,  one-sided  gov- 
ernment the  change  is  violent  to  the  Vi- 
enna Reichsrath,  where  a single  sitting 
will  often  produce  speeches  in  six  or  seven 
different  tongues,  and  parties  past  num- 
bering and  comprehension  revolve  in  a 
chaos  of  polyglot  intrigue  round  the  hap- 
less ministry.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Austrian  par- 
liament it  is  possible  to  make  some  fifteen 
distinct  groups.  There  are  Germans 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  who  will 
hear  of  no  compromise  on  the  language 
question,  and  there  are  the  German  land- 
owners  who  take  up  a milder  attitude. 
There  are  Germans  who  make  a creed  of 
anti-Semitism,  Germans  who  are  opposed 
to  clerical  domination,  Germans  who  sup- 
port the  Church  on  all  questions,  Ger- 
mans who  wish  to  incorporate  Austria 
with  Prussia,  Germans  who  want  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  Germans  who  are  the 
special  guardians  of  agrarian  interests. 
There  are  Poles  who  want  home-rule  in 
Galicia  and  unrestricted  freedom  to  op- 
press the  Ruthenians,  and  there  are  Ru- 
thenians  who  oppose  on  principle  every- 
thing that  the  Poles  demand.  There  are 
Czechs  who  think  of  nothing  but  the  au- 
tonomy of  Bohemia  on  their  own  terms, 
and  other  Czechs  who  work  for  concilia- 
tion with  the  Germans.  There  are  Slavs 
who  look  forward  to  the  union  of  all 
southern  Slavs  into  a self-governing  prov- 
ince, and  Italians  whose  object  is  the  di- 
vision of  the  Tirol  into  German  and 
Italian  sections.  If  from  such  a confu- 
sion of  groups  and  creeds  there  can  be 
picked  out  a single  principle  which  may 
be  said  to  divide  Austrian  politics  in  two, 
that  principle  would  be  the  same  as  un- 
derlies the  resonant  commonplaces  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  conventions 
in  America.  The  Germans  favor  central- 
ization, and  the  other  races  federation. 

With  such  conditions  obtaining,  proph- 
ecies of  disruption  were  to  be  expected, 
and  have  been  frequent,  but  the  realm 
still  holds  together.  Three  bonds  unite 
all  its  discordant  nationalities.  The  first 
is  the  monarchy;  the  second  the  army; 
and  the  third  the  interna£ional  necessity 


of  the  existence  of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  monarchy  is  accepted  everywhere, 
and  no  race  or  faction  wishes  to  replace 
it  with  any  other  form  of  government, 
or  can  conceive  of  any  one  but  a Habs- 
burg  occupying  it.  The  power  of  the 
throne,  always  great,  is  now  unusual- 
ly so;  partly  because  the  intrigues  and 
wranglings  of  small  political  groups 
make  the  Emperor's  support  or  disfavor 
of  supreme  moment,  and  partly  because 
the  character  of  Francis  Joseph,  his  un- 
tiring labors  and  conspicuous  fairmind- 
edness,  as  well  as  the  great  tragedies 
of  his  life,  have  made  him  to  all  his  peo- 
ples an  object  of  sympathy  and  respect. 
A second  and  even  stronger  tie  is  the 
army.  It  stands  as  a visible  badge  of  sol- 
idarity that  takes  no  account  of  race  or 
creed,  and  lays  upon  German,  Slav,  and 
Magyar  alike  the  duty  of  obedience,  not 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as  such,  nor 
to  the  King  of  Hungary  as  such,  but  to 
the  ruler  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Every 
man  has  served  in  it,  done  something, 
sacrificed  something  for  it,  and  every 
man  carries  with  him  through  life  a re- 
flection of  its  broad  imperial  temper. 
The  nature  of  the  third  bond  of  union 
was  explained  by  the  Czech  historian, 
Palacky,  when  he  wrote  that  “even  if  it 
were  not  already  in  existence,  an  Aus- 
trian Empire  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished, not  only  to  insure  the  welfare  of 
the  numerous  nationalities  involved,  but 
also  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.” 

The  dictum  needs  some  development. 
That  the  preservation  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy is  essential  to  European  peace  will 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  tries  to 
picture  the  scramble  its  partition  would 
involve  an>ong  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy— the  three  countries  that  dwell  upon 
its  borders  and  claim  kinship  with  four- 
fifths  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor  are  “ the 
numerous  nationalities  involved”  less 
concerned  in  its  maintenance.  Dismem- 
berment would  mean  for  them  the  very 
fate  of  absorption  each  and  all  are  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  a final  answer, 
from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  ex- 
cept by  insurrection,  to  their  dreams  of 
autonomy.  It  is  not  for  admission  into 
the  Russian  Empire  that  the  Czechs  are 
agitating,  nor  to  be  housed  by  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.  that  the  Germans  are  op- 
posing them.  So  far  the  triple  bond  of 
attachment  to  the  army  and  monarchy 
and  self-interest  has  been  able  to  keep 
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the  realm  intact.  But  the  situation  is 
and  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  hazard. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  the  responsibilities  it  as- 
sumed by  occupying  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, make  its  foreign  policy  a matter 
of  arrangement  between  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  practically  forced  to 
follow  the  lead  of  its  two  powerful  neigh- 
bors, and  preserve  an  embarrassing  neu- 
trality when  they  disagree.  Were  dis- 
memberment to  set  in,  it  could  rely  on 
no  friendly  state  coming  to  its  rescue, 
least  of  all  on  its  partners  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Austria-Hungary  must  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  and  float  or  sink 
without  help  from  outside.  It  is  this  iso- 
lation that  constitutes  the  peril  of  the 
internal  feuds  that  have  paralyzed  the 


realm  during  the  past  two  years.  They 
must  find  their  own  remedies  if  decompo- 
sition is  to  be  prevented.  The  constitu- 
tional specific  of  “ justice  towards  all  na- 
tionalities ” has  failed,  because  even  the 
persuasive  authority  of  the  Emperor  has 
not  been  able  to  secure  for  it  a fair  trial, 
and  no  other  prescription  is  in  sight  that 
promises  anything  more  than  a tempo- 
rary relief.  The  state  physician  whose 
moderating  influence  has  restrained  even 
if  it  could  not  kill  the  national  disor- 
ders is  now  an  old  man;  the  heir-ap- 
parent is  little  known  or  cared  for;  and 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  gravest  fears  of 
what  may  happen  to  the  Dual  Monarchy 
when  the  patient  wisdom  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph is  no  longer  a rallying-point  to  his 
subjects. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN’S  COLONIES. 

A HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART. 


MANKIND  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes,”  says  a learned  Ger- 
man follower  of  the  philosopher  Hegel: 
“those  who  are  Hegelians  and  are  proud 
of  it;  those  who  are  Hegelians  and  pro- 
test against  it;  and  those  who  are  Hegel- 
ians without  knowing  it.”  In  their  colo- 
nial policy  the  nations  of  the  earth  might 
be  put  into  three  similar  categories: 
those  which,  like  Germany,  are  proud  of 
their  colonization  ; those  which,  like  Eng- 
land, colonize  with  apprehension ; and  the 
United  States,  which  for  more  than  a hun- 
dred years  has  been  a great  colonial  pow- 
er without  suspecting  it.  Because  we 
have  heretofore  had  no  far-lying  islands, 
or  yellow  or  brown  nations  of  dependents, 
we  have  been  accused  of  entering  on  “ a 
colonial  policy  ” of  which  we  understand 
neither  the  responsibilities  nor  the  dan- 
gers. but  though  the  term  “colonies” 
sounds  strange,  the  thing  itself  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  as  vote  by  ballot. 

What  is  the  essential  in  the  conception 
of  a colony?  Is  it  anything  more  than  a 
lead  of  territory  subordinate  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a different  tract  of  country, 
and  ruled  by  authorities  wholly  or  in 
part  responsible  to  the  main  administra- 
tion instead  of  to  the  people  of  their  own 
efcjrion?  Distance  is  not  necessary  to 


make  a colony:  Algeria  is  only  twenty- 
four  hours  steaming  from  Marseilles,  yet 
is  a French  colony.  Separation  from  the 
home  country  is  not  necessary  in  true 
colonization,  for  Siberia  is  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  a modern  colony.  A 
hegira  of  settlers  over  the  seas  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  colonization ; is  not  Java  a col- 
ony, though  only  60,000  of  its  24,000,000 
people  are  Dutch?  Arbitrary  control  is 
no  necessary  part  of  colonization,  for  no- 
where in  the  world  is  there  greater  free- 
dom of  local  government  than  in  Aus- 
tralia. Alien  or  inferior  races  are  not 
necessary  for  colonial  life:  Newfound- 
land has  no  Indians.  The  important 
thing  about  colonies  is  the  coexistence  of 
two  kinds  of  government,  with  an  ulti- 
mate control  in  one  geographical  region 
and  dependence  in  the  other;  and  since 
1784  there  has  never  been  a year  when  in 
the  United  States  there  have  not  been 
side  by  side  such  a ruling  nation  and 
such  subject  colonies,  only  we  choose  to 
call  them  “Territories.” 

Even  that  term  perhaps  carries  with  it 
an  idea  of  settled  representative  govern- 
ment, of  inchoate  Statehood ; but  we  have, 
or  have  had,  nearly  every  variety  of  col- 
onies known  to  history,  from  recently 
occupied  conquests,  like  Puerto  Rico,  with 
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no  regime  except  the  will  of  the  military 
commander,  through  all  the  gradations 
up  to  a community  like  New  Mexico,  long 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a State.  We 
have  military  stations,  such  as  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  which  are  almost  as  free  from  any 
near-by  control  as  Gibraltar;  we  have 
had  a distant  protectorate  in  Liberia; 
our  Indian  agents  have  a status  very  like 
that  of  British  residents  in  the  native 
states  of  India;  our  share  in  the  coutrol 
of  Samoa  resembles  that  of  Belgium  in 
the  Congo  Free  State;  the  Aves  Islands 
and  Navassa  are  in  their  political  status 
very  like  the  English  Bahamas ; the 
French  in  Madagascar  have  set  up  a sys- 
tem resembling  our  control  of  Alaska; 
and  the  great  self-governing  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  not  so  completely  subject  to 
home  control  as  our  own  Territory  of 
Oklahoma. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  our 
dependencies,  no  one  doubts  that,  in  prac- 
tice, the  colonial  aims,  methods,  and 
purposes  of  Brother  Jonathan  have 
been  very  different  from  those  of  other 
great  powers,  although  the  foundations 
of  his  system  are  much  the  same.  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  Portugal,  Eng- 
land, are  small,  thickly  populated  coun- 
tries, with  boundaries  pressed  close  to- 
gether by  centuries  of  hammering  wars; 
hence  they  are  forced  to  seek  their  colo- 
nial expansion  on  other  continents  or  in 
other  oceans.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
up  to  1898,  have  been  able  to  expand  in 
regions  almost  uninhabited,  aud  near  our 
own  doors.  All  European  nations  have 
found  it  a problem  how  to  regulate  the 
trade  of  their  colonies,  and  hard  to  en- 
force their  regulations;  but  our  colonies 
have  heretofore  been  simply  admitted 
into  our  unlimited  inter-State  free  trade, 
and  have  desired  no  special  status  in  for- 
eign commerce.  Foreign  colonies  have 
always  been  pulling  their  home  countries 
into  wars,  or  at  best  into  international 
scrapes;  Brother  Jonathan  has  never  had 
to  fight  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies, 
and  only  once  against  one  of  them. 
English  and  Russian  statesmen  are  at 
this  moment  brooding  over  the  question 
whether  their  outlying  possessions  would 
be  loyal  in  case  of  war;  never,  since 
the  civil  war,  have  we  doubted  that  our 
colonies  would  stand  by  us  in  any  crisis. 
The  English  in  India  are  100,000  against 
300,000,000  natives;  our  red,  black,  and 
white  aliens  altogether  make  up  less  than 


a fourth  part  of  our  population.  The  iron 
subjection  of  dependencies  to  a distant 
rule  is  a principle  as  old  as  the  Phoeni- 
cian trading-posts  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  our  federal 
history  up  to  1898,  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted it  as  an  axiom  that  our  colonies 
were  eventually  to  become  States  of  the 
Union.  Notwithstanding  the  talk  about 
imperial  federation,  it  is  plain  that  Eng- 
land must  continue  to  have  colonies  so 
long  as  English  hearts  hold  their  cour- 
age; but,  up  to  the  Spanish  war,  Brother 
Jonathan  never  looked  in  the  face  the 
prospect  of  a Union  in  which  there 
should  be  permanent  colonies. 

With  all  due  allowance  for  special  con- 
ditions, the  truth  remains  that  the  United 
States  has  had  a long  and  varied  experi- 
ence of  colonization;  and  whatever  is 
done  in  the  future  will  be  based  on  the 
habits  of  the  past.  For  good  or  evil  we 
have  taken  on  ourselves  the  task  of  gov- 
erning new  dependencies.  How  far  does 
the  history  of  our  own  Territorial  system 
throw  light  on  the  capacity  of  Americans 
to  perform  that  task  ? For  convenience 
of  treatment  the  history  of  our  coloniza- 
tion may  be  taken  up  under  the  follow- 
ing topics:  1.  Foundation  of  a Territorial 
system  (1780-1803).  2.  Internal  colonies 

in  the  West  (1803-1898).  3.  Absorption 

of  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  and  Ore- 
gon (1803-1848).  4.  Liberia  (1817-1861). 

5.  Indian  reservations  (1830-1898).  6. 

Territorial  slavery  (1820-1862).  7.  Utah, 

and  the  South  during  reconstruction 
(1865-1886).  8.  Outlying  colonies  (1856- 

1898). 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Revolution 
was  a protest  against  a colonial  regime, 
the  model  for  the  original  American  Ter- 
ritorial system,  which  has  so  far  been 
little  altered,  was  the  previous  colonial 
administration  of  Great  Britain.  That 
system  in  most  colonies  included  five 
principles:  the  right  to  annex  territory 
without  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants; 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  lands;  control 
of  the  aborigines;  allowance  of  personal 
rights  and  privileges,  guaranteed  by  a 
charter;  and  an  administration  consist- 
ing of  an  appointed  Governor,  appointed 
judges,  and  a legislature  whose  statutes 
were  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
and  also  to  annulment  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment. Every  one  of  these  principles 
was  adopted  in  the  earliest  Territorial  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  United  States;  and 
most  of  them  are  still  parts  of  our  colo- 
nial organization.  We  inherited  also, 
and  have  since  enlarged,  that  double  pop- 
ulation which  all  over  the  globe  embar- 
rasses European  colonies— a white  race  in 
the  midst  of  inferior  native  races — and 
hence  a double  system  of  law,  with  the 
presumption  always  in  favor  of  the  white 
settler.  To  this  was  added  the  special 
complication  of  the  negro  slaves — always 
a subject  of  dissension  in  America,  and 
of  interference  from  abroad. 

Annexations  began  with  the  Virginian 
invasion  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in 
1778;  since  that  time  the  consent  of  pre- 
viously existing  independent  govern- 
ments has  been  obtained  in  two  cases — 
Texas  and  Hawaii;  but  there  has  not 
been  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a popular  vote 
has  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  an 
annexed  region,  except  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  secure  St.  Thomas  in  1867 
By  purchase, conquest,  or  voluntary  union 
the  United  States  has  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  annexing  new  colonies  whicli 
have  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  colonizing 
power. 

The  ownership  and  disposition  of  lands 
in  colonies  has  also  been  a principle  of 
the  federal  government  ever  since  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  State  claims  to  the  North- 
west in  1784.  While  recognizing  previous 
private  holdings,  and  while  making  vari- 
ous deductions  for  State  reservations,  the 
immense  areas  of  wild  lands  have  been  as 
completely  national  property  as  the  Ger- 
man “ Hinterland  ” in  Africa  or  the  Rus- 
sian holdings  in  Siberia.  The  principal 
change  from  earlier  colonial  conditions  is 
that  the  United  States  has  never  tried  to 
exact  quit-rents,  and  has  seldom  leased 
public  lands;  but  it  has  followed  the 
earlier  English  colonial  principle  of  put- 
ting the  ownership  as  speedily  as  possible 
into  private  hands;  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  it  has  sold  or  given  lands  in 
small  parcels  to  actual  occupants. 

The  settlement  of  the  lands  has  made 
it  necessary  to  provide  a system  of  colo- 
nial government  till  the  Territories  were 
ready  to  enter  the  Union  as  States.  Here 
again  the  plan  was  simply  to  follow  the 
time-honored  English  idea  of  granting  a 
written  charter,  in  which  personal  rights 
should  be  defined  and  a form  of  govern- 
ment indicated.  The  germ  of  our  colo- 
nial system  is  a vote  of  the  Continental 


Congress  of  October  10, 1780,  elaborated  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
systematized  and  enlarged  these  principles, 
and  was  the  first  great  colonial  charter 
granted  by  the  United  States.  Besides  a 
bill  of  rights,  a detailed  system  of  Terri- 
torial government  was  sketched ; it  was  to 
include  two  successive  stages  of  adminis- 
tration— a temporary  form,  in  which  the 
Governor  and  judges  appointed  by  Con- 
gress could  make  laws  subject  to  annul- 
ment by  Congress;  and  later  a Territorial 
legislature,  with  a veto  power  in  the  Gov- 
ernor. From  that  day  to  this  the  acts  of 
Congress  creating  Territories  have  fol- 
lowed the  main  principles  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  Nor  has  the  control  by 
the  Federal  government  been  nominal; 
Governors  and  judges  have  been  appoint- 
ed, instructed,  and  sometimes  removed 
by  the  President,  and  Territorial  statutes 
have  repeatedly  been  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress. 

In  cases  where  the  population  was  in- 
considerable, the  Federal  government  has 
held  colonies  without  a charter.  For  in- 
stance, the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri 
remained  without  any  organization  from 
1820  to  1854;  California  never  had  an 
organized  Territorial  government;  and 
Alaska  has  for  thirty-one  years  remained 
an  unchartered  colony.  A case  perhaps 
even  more  striking  is  that  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  is  now  administered 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pre- 
sident; it  is  taxed  by  act  of  Congress, 
without  the  slightest  representation,  even 
by  a delegate  in  Congress  ; and  it  has  no 
control  of  its  own  local  affairs.  From  the 
beginningthe  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  applied  to  some  colonies  which 
needed  a special  arbitrary  regime  and 
were  not  able  to  sustain  any  representa- 
tive government  of  their  own. 

After  a slow  preliminary  growth,  about 
1800  the  feeble  American  colonies  began 
to  experience  an  amazing  movement  from 
the  Eastern  world  to  the  Western  world, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  in- 
terior valley.  The  “Flight  of  a Tartar 
Tribe”  is  no  more  romantic;  the  inva- 
sions of  Goths  and  Visigoths  were  less 
far-reaching.  In  all  essentials  the  con- 
ditions of  our  first  colonial  settlements 
were  reproduced  and  magnified.  A tract 
of  land  which  last  week  was  a virgin 
forest,  and  yesterday  a backwoods  farm, 
is  to-day  a village,  to-morrow  a county- 
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seat,  next  month  a Territorial  capital, 
and  next  year  the  seat  of  government  in 
a rich  and  populous  State. 

The  transformation  is  not  solely  the 
work  of  Americans  born;  the  raw  Irish 
lad  is  soon  to  be  the  owner  of  a block  of 
houses;  the  runaway  German  apprentice 
will  shortly  build  a music-hall ; the  Nor- 
wegian ploughman  has  the  most  valuable 
farm  in  the  county;  and  the  poor  Eng- 
lish weaver  lives  to  see  his  children  name 
the  manufacturing  city  which  he  has 
founded  after  the  Devonshire  hamlet  in 
which  he  was  born. 

To  be  sure,  the  same  process  has  gone 
forward  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  and  Siberia;  but  no- 
where on  such  a scale,  nor  with  such  a 
variety  of  race  elements.  From  1820  to 
1898,  18,000,000  foreign  immigrants  have 
come  to  our  shores;  and  whatever  their 
adherence  to  their  original  national  char- 
acter, their  children,  or  at  least  their 
grandchildren,  are  no  longer  colonists, 
but  complete  Americans.  The  frontier 
has  repeatedly  been  transformed  from  a 
group  of  colonies  to  a belt  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  which  again  send  out  new 
swarms.  With  all  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  a growth  too  rapid  to  be  re- 
fined, the  result  has  been  a lesson  to  the 
world  in  the  art  of  practical  coloniza- 
tion. Montana  is  a rude  community, 
but  it  has  got  farther  forward  in  civiliza- 
tion in  thirty  years  than  Cuba  in  thirty 
decades.  North  Dakota  needs  polishing, 
but  it  is  a better  place  than  Algeria. 
When  Brother  Jonathan  draws  a long 
breath,  as  he  begins  his  work  of  shaping 
a new  batch  of  communities,  let  him  re- 
member that  out  of  the  most  diverse 
white  colonists  he  can  make  a race  of 
Americans ! 

• 

With  the  admission  of  the  States  of 
Tennessee  in  1796,  and  Ohio  in  1802,  the 
machinery  of  colonial  government  was  in 
full  operation;  and  before  1822  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri passed  through  the  four  successive 
stages  of  unorganized  colonies,  of  colonies 
with  appointed  law  makers,  of  colonies 
with  a local  legislature,  and  of  full-fledged 
States.  Meanwhile  the  United  States  had 
advanced  another  step  in  colonization, 
by  the  annexation  of  large  territories  al- 
ready inhabited  by  people  of  alien  races, 
languages,  religions,  and  laws. 

When  Louisiana  was  annexed  in  1803, 


it  had  a population  of  about  42,000,  as 
against  6,500,000  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  a state  Church,  a sys- 
tem of  civil  law  founded  on  Roman  juris- 
prudence, and  most  of  the  people,  black 
and  white,  understood  no  language  except 
French.  Since  1769  the  government  had 
been  the  harsh  and  corrupt  rule  of  Span- 
ish officials,  themselves  disliked  by  the 
people.  The  ceremonies  of  transfer,  then 
novel  in  the  experience  of  the  United 
States,  may  perhaps  be  a useful  prece- 
dent: “Being  convened  in  the  hall  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  New  Orleans,”  re- 
ported Governor  Claiborne  and  General 
Wilkinson,  “ the  Commissioners,  accom- 
panied on  both  sides  by  the  chiefs  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  by  the 
municipalities  and  divers  respectable  citi- 
zens of  their  respective  republicks, .... 
Citizen  Loussat  ....  delivered  to  the 
said  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
in  their  publick  sitting  tHe  keys  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  declaring  that  he 
discharges  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
the  French  Republick  the  citizens  and  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana.” 

The  critical  question  of  the  temporary 
government  of  the  ceded  territory  was 
settled  by  Congress  providing  that  the 
President  might  designate  some  one  to 
take  the  functions  previously  conferred 
on  the  Spanish  or  French  administra- 
tors. Claiborne  therefore  proclaimed  to 
the  Louisianians  that  “the  American 
people  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  will 
hasten  to  extend  to  you  a participation  in 
the  inestimable  rights  which  have  form- 
ed the  basis  of  their  own  unexampled 
prosperity.”  As  soon  as  Congress  could 
reach  the  matter  a regular  Territorial  act 
was  passed,  March  26,  1804,  on  the  gen- 
eral model  of  the  first  stage  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  In  October,  1804,  three 
unofficial  commissioners,  appointed  by  a 
public  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  appeared 
at  Washington  to  voice  the  bitter  protests 
of  the  Louisianians : they  complained  that 
their  province  had  been  divided  into  two 
territories,  that  their  slave  trade  was  for- 
bidden, that  they  had  only  a limited  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  that  their  land  titles  were 
questioned,  that  their  official  language 
was  changed,  that  their  civil  law  was  ad- 
ministered by  judges  who  did  not  know 
civil  law,  that  they  did  not  like  their  Gov- 
ernor, and  had  no  legal  appeal  from  his 
decisions.  It  was  the  period  commem- 
orated by  the  local  artist  in  Cable’s  novel 
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with  his  “pigshoe  of  Lou-isiana  rif-using 
to  banter  the  h-Union.” 

In  this  long  indictment  we  have  most 
of  the  complaints  which  have  recurred 
whenever  the  United  States  has  colo- 
nized former  French  or  Spanish  territory: 
the  new  citizens  naturally  claim  all  the 
privileges  of  the  old  regime,  and  also 
all  the  benefits  of  the  American  political 
system.  However  advantageous  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  is  in  criminal  cases, 
it  sets  up  principles  of  inheritance  and 
property  rights  very  different  from  those 
to  which  the  Latin  races  have  always 
adhered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  de- 
manding an  elective  legislature  instead 
of  the  small  appointed  council,  the  Louisi- 
anians clamored  for  what  they  had  never 
possessed  for  a moment  under  the  old  re- 
gime. Yet  Congress  good-naturedly  passed 
another  act,  January  28,  1805,  granting 
them  the  second  stage  of  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, with  an  elective  assembly,  and 
promising  them  speedy  admission  as  a 
State.  Nor  had  they  long  to  wait.  April 
10,  1812,  when  the  population  was  still 
only  85,000,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

When  the  Floridas  were  finally  annex- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  1819,  very  much  the 
same  trouble  came  up  again.  As  in  the 
case  of  Louisiana,  the  inhabitants  were 
promised  religious  freedom,  the  right  to 
remove  into  Spanish  dominions  if  they 
chose,  or  to  be  “incorporated  in  the  Un- 
ion of  the  United  States. . . .and  admitted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.”  After  some  experi- 
ence of  the  poco8  dia8  delays  of  Spanish 
administration,  the  province  was  duly 
transferred  to  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
July  17, 1821;  and  he  at  once  gave  notice 
that  the  old  laws  continued  in  force,  and 
that  the  old  civil  officers  would  continue 
for  the  time  being. 

Under  a commission  as  Governor,  Jack- 
son  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
exercise  “all  the  powers  and  authorities 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  Governor  and 
Captain-General  and  Intendant  of  Cuba, 
and  by  the  Governors  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  within  the  said  provinces,”  ex- 
cept the  laying  of  new  taxes  and  the 
granting  of  lands.  This  fine  bold  position 
suited  Jackson,  and  within  three  months 
Colonel  Callava,  the  former  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, declared  that  Jackson  threatened 
to  put  him  into  a dungeon,  a suggestion 


“ which  could  not  but  raise  a blush  in  my 
face,  and  disorder  my  stomach  in  the  very 
act  of  eating, . . . and  I felt  myself  attacked 
by  a deadly  pain.”  The  wicked  threat 
was  carried  out  by  soldiers,  who  escorted 
him  before  the  terrible  “Don  Andrew 
Jackson.”  That  potentate,  “with  much 
violence  and  furious  gestures,”  harangued 
his  prisoner  for  two  hours,  in  a language 
which  Callava,  perhaps  to  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  did  not  understand,  and  finally 
the  Governor  in  esse  sent  the  Governor 
in  fuisse  to  prison. 

Behind  the  comic  side  of  this  episode 
there  were  two  issues  of  some  importance. 
Callava  was  trying  to  carry  away  some 
documents  which  Jackson  considered  the 
public  property  of  his  colony;  and  Jack- 
son  was  exercising  authority  such  as  no 
person  in  time  of  peace  could  possibly 
have  claimed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  through  troops  who  could 
nowhere  else  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
Since  this  is  a difficulty  of  a kind  likely 
to  occur  in  our  new  possessions,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  Fromentin,  the  Federal 
judge,  attempted  to  release  Callava  by  a 
habeas  corpus , which  Jackson  disregard- 
ed; and  that  Monroe’s  cabinet  was  much 
perturbed  by  the  happening.  In  1822 
this  extraordinary  use  of  arbitrary  Span- 
ish principles  within  the  free  United  States 
was  withdrawn,  by  the  organization  of  a 
regular  Territorial  government. 

A very  curious  kind  of  colonization  was 
that  of  Oregon.  Here  alone,  in  our  whole 
territorial  history,  is  a region  claimed, 
occupied,  and  eventually  held  as  a colony 
planted  in  no  man’s  land.  From  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1805-7  to 
the  Oregon  Act  of  1848  there  was  never 
any  government  except  the  voluntary 
association  of  neighbors  in  local  affairs; 
and  from  1818  to  1846  there  was  joint  oc- 
cupancy with  Great  Britain,  from  which 
might  be  drawn  some  lessons  useful  in 
Samoa. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  work 
of  civilization  was  finally  successful,  but 
there  are  still  traces  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  Louisiana  to  this  day  has  a spe- 
cial system  of  civil  law;  Spanish  titles 
still  sometimes  vex  the  courts  of  Florida; 
and  the  Oregon  controversy  was  not  final- 
ly settled  till  1872. 

While  Brother  Jonathan  was  adding  to 
his  territory,  and  gaining  experience  in 
colonization,  a movement  had  begun  for 
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ridding  him  of  a part  of  his  children,  by 
colonizing  the  free  blacks  in  Africa.  The 
first  trouble  was  to  find  a part  of  the 
earth  where  persons  would  be  received 
who,  as  Jefferson  neatly  phrased  it,  were 
“ not  malefactors,  but  guilty  of  what  the 
safety  of  society  under  actual  circum- 
stances obliges  us  to  treat  as  a crime” — 
that  is,  men  who  were  determined  to 
be  free.  In  1820  the  first  realization  of 
the  idea  was  carried  out  by  President 
Monroe,  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  when  eighty- 
six  negroes  were  sent  to  the  African 
coast.  From  that  time  for  many  years 
the  United  States  took,  in  the  scattered 
settlements  first  known  as  Liberia  and 
Monrovia,  an  interest  summed  up  by 
Amos  Kendall  as  follows:  “To  colonize 
captured  Africans,  to  build  homes  for 
them ...  to  purchase  ships  for  their  con- 
venience, to  build  forts  for  their  protec- 
tion, to  supply  them  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  to  enlist  troops  to  guard 
them,  and  to  employ  the  army  and  navy 
in  their  defence.”  In  1837  the  people 
constituted  themselves  the  Common- 
wealth of  Liberia,  and  in  1847  the  lit- 
tle state  declared  itself  sovereign  and 
independent.  Like  many  other  small 
nations,  Liberia  soon  found  herself  in- 
volved in  a quarrel  with  Great  Britain. 
Had  the  settlement  been  one  of  white 
men,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  have  acknowledged 
the  duty  of  protecting  it.  As  it  was,  the 
administration  of  President  Polk  refused 
even  to  acknowledge  Liberia  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  England,  however,  came 
to  terms  with  the  little  land,  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  “sovereignty”  of  Liberia,  and 
gave  her  a cutter  with  four  guns— all  ex- 
actly like  a picture  in  Punch;  but  not 
till  1862  did  the  United  States,  recognize 
Liberia  as  a sister  nation.  In  1884  Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen  said  that  “Liberia, 
although  not  a colony  of  the  United 
States,  began  its  independent  career  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  country,  which  bears  to  it 
a quasi-parental  relationship.” 

The  colony  of  Liberia  is  almost  the 
only  example  of  an  eddy  of  Western  civ- 
ilization turning  Eastward;  and  it  was 
too  feeble  a movement  to  affect  either 
slavery  or  territorial  rights  in  America  or 
Africa.  President  Lincoln  made  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  scheme  by  placing  a 
new  colony  in  Central  America.  Per- 
haps the  Liberians  may  some  day  be 


stirred  up  by  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Hawaiians  to  offer  themselves  to  be  a 
recognized  colony  of  Brother  Jonathan's. 
At  present  our  relation  to  Liberia  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a protectorate. 

Much  has  been  said  during  this  year  of 
War  and  peace  about  the  difficulties  of 
governing  inferior  races,  especially  in  a 
colony,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  for 
such  a task  Brother  Jonathan  is  both  raw 
and  clumsy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ne- 
gro question,  we  have  had  on  our  hands 
ever  since  1775  the  Indians,  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies  — pagans,  savages,  ene- 
mies, splendid  fighting-men,  yet  wards  of 
the  nation. 

From  the  beginning  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  definite  and  righteous 
principles.  It  has  recognized  the  Indian's 
right  of  occupancy  in  his  lands;  it  has 
tried  to  keep  them  separate  from  white 
settlers;  and  it  has  looked  forward  to  his 
civilization.  Our  chief  trouble  has  been 
that  in  every  attempt  to  give  the  Indians 
such  a status  in  our  colonial  system  as  is 
occupied  by  the  Ceylonese  under  English 
rule,  or  the  Javanese  under  Dutch  rule, 
we  have  run  up  against  a total  difference 
of  conditions.  Few  of  the  Indians  are 
or  ever  will  be  tillers  of  the  soil,  and 
hence  ten  white  families  can  live  on  a 
tract  too  small  for  one  Indian  family; 
and  most  of  the  tribes  have  no  traditional 
social  organization  which  can  be  used  as 
a foundation  for  modern  life. 

The  reservation  system,  finally  put  in 
force  about  1830,  has  been  the  essential 
feature  of  our  Indian  colonies,  for  it  pro- 
vides at  the  same  time  personal  protection, 
a kind  of  local  government,  and  ease  of 
national  administration.  The  defect  of 
this  system  is  best  seen  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  so-called  “five  civilized 
nations” — one  of  the  most  perplexing  of 
Brother  Jonathan's  colonial  experiments. 
The  Indian  Territory  has  a legal  status 
very  like  that  of  the  native  states  of 
India.  There  is  a little  legislature  and 
an  executive;  there  is  a tribal  title  to  the 
lands  of  the  Territory;  but  everything 
is  in  confusion.  Legally  the  lands  are 
held  in  common,  but  in  one  of  the  tribes 
about  half  the  land  is  actually  possessed 
by  sixty-one  persons.  Legally  none  but 
persons  of  Indian  blood  can  share  in  the 
privileges  of  the  colony;  but  if  a white 
man  marries  an  Indian,  he  thereby  be- 
comes an  Indian,  and  their  children  are 
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44  Indians, ” and  share  in  the  tribal  prop- 
erty. Legally  no  one  can  give  title  to 
the  lands  except  the  tribe,  yet  there  are 
towns  of  live  thousand  people  plumped 
down  on  Indian  lands  without  a shadow 
of  tribal  grant.  Legally  the  Territory 
should  be  reserved  for  Indians;  actual- 
ly there  are  nearly  five  times  as  many 
whites  as  Indians.  Legally  crime  should 
be  repressed  by  the  United  States  judges 
in  adjoining  States  and  Territories  ; act- 
ually, according  to  Mr.  Dawes,  one  judge 
lias  in  fifteen  years  sentenced  a thousand 
desperadoes  to  be  hanged,  and  the  supply 
seems  undiminished. 

For  the  intolerable  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Indian  Territory  there  are 
several  reasons,  all  of  which  may  suggest 
the  need  of  wisdom  in  organizing  colonies 
over  the  seas.  The  Indians  have  for 
nearly  a century  been  treated  as  “ domes- 
tic dependent  nations”  with  whom  trea- 
ties could  be  made;  and  yet  they  have 
not  the  numbers  or  the  stability  to  pro- 
tect their  lands  or  themselves  from  the 
aggressions  of  the  white  so-called  44  in- 
truders.” On  the  other  hand,  the  five 
44  nations  ” claim  to  own  grazing,  mineral, 
and  coal  lands  of  such  value  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  luck  to  be  born  a Cherokee  baby. 
The  tribal  system  of  land-holding  is  not 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  the  United  States  has 
made  great  efforts  to  induce  them,  both  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  in  other  reser- 
vations, to  accept  land  in  severalty;  but 
if  this  is  done  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  long-run  most  of  the.  Indians 
will  part  with  their  individual  lands  and 
be  left  homeless. 

The  deadlock  in  Indian  affairs  is  not 
due  to  the  injustice  of  the  government  or 
to  the  rapacity  of  officials,  but  to  the 
character  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  fron- 
tiersman. The  inability  of  the  United 
States  either  to  civilize  the  mass  of  the 
Indians  where  they  stand  or  to  protect 
them  from  the  greed  of  the  frontiersman 
is  one  of  the  things  which  must  give 
greatest  anxiety  as  we  look  into  the  fu- 
ture of  external  colonies  with  large  ne- 
gro, Hawaiian,  or  Malay  population. 

From  most  of  the  dangers  of  a colonial 
system  the  United  States  has  been  hap- 
pily free;  we  have  never  lost  a colony 
in  war,  or  suffered  from  a colonial  in- 
surrection other  than  Indian  outbreaks. 
The  ticklish  question  of  “ taxation  witli- 
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out  representation  ” is  settled  by  giving 
the  Territories  a representation,  and  then 
paying  their  expenses  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  One  terrible,  persistent,  and 
agonizing  colonial  question  we  have  had 
— the  question  of  slavery  ; and  it  was  the 
direct  occasion  of  the  civil  war.  The 
difficulty,  simply  stated,  was  that,  down 
to  the  Mexican  war,  the  question  was 
settled  by  giving  a part  of  the  Territories 
to  the  South  and  part  to  the  North— as 
though  the  protectionists  were  to  con- 
trol Hawaii,  and  the  free-traders  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  compromise  of  1850  practically 
extended  the  geographical  line  to  the 
Californian  boundary.  Unfortunately, 
the  compromise  dodged  the  real  issue 
by  using  obscure  phraseology,  and  in 
1854  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  introduced 
the  new  and  baneful  principle  of  “squat- 
ter sovereignty,”  by  which  the  colonies 
were  left  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the 
momentous  question  of  slavery.  The 
next  step  was  an  attempt  by  the  two  sec- 
tions to  control  the  new  colony  of  Kan- 
sas by  sending  emigrants  into  it;  the  re- 
sult was  anger,  mutual  denunciation, 
rival  colonial  governments,  and  a local 
civil  war;  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
Kansas  into  the  Union  with  the  “Lecomp- 
ton  ” slavery  constitution,  against  the 
known  and  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
This  curious  outcome  of  “popular  sov- 
ereignty ” shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  ; and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
three  years  later,  was  the  agent  of  the 
nation  in  putting  an  end  to  this  great 
colonial  question;  and  in  1862  he  signed 
an  act  of  Congress  destroying  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories. 

In  thus  declaring  all  the  colonies  free, 
Congress  did  more  than  to  assert  a splen- 
did principle  of  human  rights;  it  settled 
once  for  all  the  question  of  national  su- 
premacy; it  asserted  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  American  col- 
onies. both  those  then  existing  and  such 
as  might  later  be  annexed;  it  made  it 
certain  that  thenceforth  there  would  be  a 
tolerably  uniform  sj^stem  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration. Of  course  this  gives  to 
Congress  precisely  those  despotic  powers 
the  application  of  which  at  the  hands  of 
Parliament  caused  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. Congress  may  permit  colonies  to 
govern  themselves  in  minor  matters,  but 
it  has  complete  power  to  legislate  for 
every  colony,  and  no  act  of  a Congress 
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can  bind  its  successors  to  refrain  from 
exercising  its  powers. 

The  broad  principle  of  colonial  regula- 
tion seemed  very  simple  in  1862,  when 
there  was  no  expectation  of  keeping  up 
permanent  colonies;  for  as  soon  as  the 
seven  then  existing  Territories  should  be 
admitted  as  States,  the  question  would 
disappear.  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
however,  the  power  of  Congress  over  col- 
onies was  invoked  in  three  unexpected 
directions — in  reorganizing  the  Southern 
States,  in  breaking  up  polygamy  in  Utah, 
and  in  providing  for  the  new  colony  of 
Alaska. 

At  that  time  and  since,  the  best  con- 
stitutional lawyers  have  been  unable  to 
frame  any  theory  which  fits  the  case  of 
the  seceded  and  beaten  States.  Charles 
Sumner  set  up  the  ingenious  theory  that 
secession  was  State  suicide,  and  that  the 
Southern  communities  had  reverted  to 
Territories.  Thaddeus  Stevens  denied 
the  seceded  States  even  a status  as  Terri- 
tories, and  looked  upon  them  as  conquer- 
ed provinces,  to  be  organized  at  the  plea- 
sure of  Congress;  in  fact,  the  South  was 
for  several  years  in  a colonial  status,  sub- 
ject to  a degree  and  pertinacity  of  na- 
tional interference  never  known  by  any 
organized  44  Territory.”  Military  Govern- 
ors were  appointed  for  them,  and  these 
Governors  removed  State  officials,  made 
appointments,  reorganized  city  govern- 
ments, ignored  State  laws,  retried  persons 
acquitted  by  the  State  courts,  compelled 
the  judges  to  call  negro  jurors,  and  even 
presumed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  whiskey. 
Gradually  the  States  were  readmitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Union,  under  oner- 
ous conditions  not  required  of  other  States; 
and  in  1871,  Georgia,  the  last  reconstruct- 
ed colony,  was  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

The  relations  of  Congress  to  Utah  in- 
clude the  only  colonial  insurrection  in 
our  history,  and  mark  the  highest  point 
which  has  ever  been  reached  in  the  direc- 
tion of  annulling  colonial  statutes  and 
controlling  colonial  government.  The 
Mormons  went  out  to  Utah  in  1846,  while 
^ it  was  still  Mexican,  and  were  much 
chagrined  to  find  themselves  transferred 
to  the  very  nation  which  they  had  been 
seeking  to  escape.  In  1850,  when  the 
Territorial  government  was  organized, 
Brigham  Young  was  made  Governor; 
but  in  1857  a new  Territorial  Governor 
was  sent  out,  with  troops  to  back  him, 


and  Young  called  on  the  people  to  resist 
the  troops.  In  April,  1858,  President 
Buchanan  proclaimed  the  Mormons  to  be 
guilty  of  treason,  and  they  at  last  yield- 
ed. During  the  civil  war  Utah  was  out 
of  the  currents  of  national  life,  but  in 
1862,  1874,  1882,  and  1886  Congress  passed 
sweeping  acts  abolishing  the  whole  Mor 
mon  regime.  The  4 4 Edmunds-  Tucker 
Act”  of  1886  dissolved  the  corporation 
known  as  “The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,”  and  confiscated  its 
property  for  the  support  of  schools.  After 
thirty -seven  years  of  resistance  to' the 
laws  of  Congress,  the  Mormons  at  last 
yielded;  a convenient  44  revelation  ” took 
away  the  religious  sanction  of  polygamy; 
the  Church  managed  to  hide  the  most  of 
its  property ; but  the  resistance  was  bro- 
ken, and  in  1896  the  long  delayed  State- 
hood was  conferred. 

Though  the  United  States  was  victori- 
ous in  the  end,  the  whole  affair  shows 
that  even  a feeble  colony  may  for  years 
defy  the  public  sentiment  of  the  land  and 
disobey  acts  of  Congress;  and  the  episode 
shows,  also,  how  hard  it  is  effectively  to 
deal  with  questions  in  which — however 
wrongfully — appeal  is  made  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  conscience. 

The  experience  of  successfully  carrying 
on  colonies  within  our  continental  bor- 
ders, reached  by  lines  of  land  transport, 
and  hemmed  in  by  organized  States,  may 
not  apply  to  distant  colonies  reached  and 
defended  only  by  sea.  Such  dependen- 
cies, however,  the  United  States  has  pos- 
sessed for  more  than  half  a century ; and 
several  forms  of  colonial  policy  have  been 
marked  out  for  them. 

In  1854  certain  American  citizens  found 
guano  deposits  on  the  Aves  Islands,  a 
group  long  known,  but  then  occupied  by 
no  power.  When  Venezuela  drove  off 
the  guano-seekers,  our  government  ex- 
acted an  indemnity,  on  the  ground  that 
the  lands  were,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
American  soil.  A result  of  the  contro- 
versy was  an  act  of  Congress  of  1856,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans in  their  occupation  of  such  islands, 
if  not  already  occupied  by  some  other 
country.  Accordingly  claims  have  been 
laid  at  various  times  to  Cayo  Verde,  near 
Cuba,  and  Alta  Vela,  off  San  Domingo,  and 
other  small  islands,  and  especially  to  Na- 
vassa  Island,  just  off  the  coast  of  Haiti. 
Here  in  1889  and  1890  it  was  found  that 
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contractors  were  virtually  holding  their 
laborers  to  slavery,  and  the  long  arm  of 
Brother  Jonathan  was  stretched  out  to 
release  them.  There  is  also  a vague  claim 
to  the  Christmas  and  Midway  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  None  of  these  distant  islands 
is  of  consequence;  but  the  principle  that 
the  flag  will  follow  the  discoverer  is  a 
colonial  principle. 

Coal ing-h arbors  have  often  been  dis- 
cussed as  though  they  had  a colonial 
status  ; the  only  ports  actually  taken  over 
by  the  government  are  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Hawaii,  Samana  Bay  in  Haiti,  and  Pango^ 
Pango  Bay  in  Samoa.  To  be  sure  an  act 
of  1842  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  them  wherever  he 
thought  necessary;  but  such  harbors  are 
held  by  consent  of  the  power  in  whose 
territory  they  lie,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly incite  to  annexation  and  consequent 
colonization. 

The  really  serious  instance  of  outlying 
colonies  previous  to  the  cessions  of  Ha- 
waii and  Puerto  Rico  are  Alaska  and 
Samoa.  Alaska  had  been  Russian  from 
the  time  of  discovery,  about  1728,  till  in 
1867  it  was  taken  over  by  the  United 
States,  as  a favor  to  Russia,  who  preferred 
seven  million  dollars  to  a sub-arctic  prov- 
ince. No  popular  sentiment  demanded 
the  annexation,  and  until  the  sealing 
troubles  of  1884  there  was  no  popular  in- 
terest in  Alaska,  aud  no  definite  colonial 
government. 

In  1868  Alaska  was  made  a collection 
district;  and  in  1888  t4  a civil  and  judicial 
district, ” and  also 4 4 a land  district. ” It  was 
then  enacted  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  then  in  force  should  be  the  laws 
of  Alaska  so  far  as  applicable,  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a Governor  and  a court, 
but  no  legislature.  The  principal  sub- 
ject of  national  regulation  has  been  the 
seal- fishing,  for  which  there  has  been  a 
series  of  statutes,  contracts  with  private 
corporations,  executive  orders,  decisions 
of  courts,  and  international  arbitration. 
The  Alaska  Fur  Company  lias  had  some 
rights  over  the  Indians,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  South -African  Company. 
But  for  that  controversy,  and  for  the  re- 
cent gold  discoveries,  the  country  would 
be  content  to  leave  Alaska  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a formless,  unorganized  colony, 
without  a Governor,  a legislature,  or  court 
of  its  own. 

The  present  colonial  status  of  Samoa  is 
defined  by  the  general  act  of  the  confer- 


ence at  Berlin,  signed  June  14,  1889,  and 
intended  to  be  a permanent  adjustment 
of  the  rival  claims  of  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  to  rights  in  the 
islands.  The  official  reports  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  government  are  droll  reading, 
and  furnish  a sufficient  comment  on  joint 
colonization.  When  the  council  of  Apia 
votes  that  English  silver  shall  be  legal 
tender,  but  not  German  marks,  “ Freiherr 
Senfft  von  Pilsach,  Chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Council,”  resigns,  and  appeals 
to  Germany;  but  when  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Municipal  Council  resign,  the 
German  vice-consul  thinks  that  they 
ought  to  be  punished.  The  municipality 
of  Apia  takes  the  import  duties  allowed 
by  the  treaty,  so  that  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Samoa  is  in  the  condition  of  Mo- 
ther Hubbard’s  dog.  It  costs  $1246  to 
collect  $4789  of  duties;  and  the  titular 
king,  by  aid  of  the  protection  of  three 
mighty  world  powers,  is  paid  a quarterly 
salary,  u in  instalments,”  at  the  rate  of 
$47.70  per  month,  till  the  instalments 
give  out.  The  royal  government  has  a 
right  to  $20,000  of  poll-tax  on  the  natives; 
but  the  government  has  been  able  out 
of  this  sum  to  collect  only  $10.  The 
antics  of  two  drunken  sailors  ashore  have 
caused  the  exchange  of  grave  despatches 
between  the  ambassadors  of  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  the 
administration  at  Washington.  It  is  the 
three  kings  of  Chickeraboo  over  again — 
only  there  is  only  one  king  and  three  dis- 
coverers. 

Our  experience  of  colonization  in  the 
Pacific  has  not  been  such  as  to  throw 
much  light  on  Brother  Jonathan’s  capa- 
city for  dealing  with  rich,  prosperous  isl- 
ands, necessary  for  naval  defence. 

What  light  does  this  experience  of  the 
last  century  and  a quarter  throw  upon 
the  future  of  American  colonization?  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea  of 
national  colonies  is  as  old  as  the  republic, 
and  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
nation  has  grown  accustomed  to  outly- 
ing dependencies.  The  annexation  of 
territory  and  acceptance  of  protectorates 
which  result  from  the  Spanish  war  are 
therefore  not  signs  of  a new  policy,  but 
the  enlargement  of  a policy  long  pursued. 

In  the  second  place,  Brother  Jonathan 
has  been  very  successful  in  at  least  one 
kind  of  colonization  — he  has  received 
emigrants  from  all  Western  nations,  has 
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put  them  on  wild  land,  together  with  his 
own  children,  and  has  seen  them  grow  up 
together  in  vigorous  self-governing  colo- 
nies. If  our  future  colonies  can  repeat 
the  conditions  of  our  Territories,  they 
must  also  be  successful.  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida, Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, have  all  become  Anglo-Saxon 
communities;  why  not  also  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Luzon? 

If  a strong  current  of  American  or  for- 
eign immigration  flow  into  those  regions 
it  will  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
other  colonizing  powers.  There  is  not 
a tropical  colony  on  the  globe  with  a 
considerable  European  population  except 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  Madagascar,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Jamaica,  St. 
Thomas— they  all  have  a thin  stratum  of 
dominant  Europeans,  there  to  make  mon- 
ey or  to  rule,  but  not  to  make  a new 
home  for  their  children;  for  the  hewing 
of  wood  and  the  drawing  of  water  they 
all  depend  on  natives,  on  imported  coolies, 
or  on  the  descendants  of  negro  slaves. 
Of  our  new  dependencies,  Hawaii  alone  is 
likely  to  become  an  American  commu- 
nity. 

Can  the  native  population  be  educated 
up  to  self-government?  We  may  trust 
Puerto-Ricans  as  far  as  we  trust  Peru- 
vians and  Guatemalans,  but  no  fur- 
ther. Judging  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations  and  of  ourselves,  the  Pacific 
islands  (except  Hawaii)  will  not  be  al- 
lowed anything  like  our  Territorial  gov- 
ernments till  the  French  let  the  Anam- 
ites  govern  themselves,  and  the  English 
turn  Bengal  over  to  the  natives;  or  the 
Sioux  send  a delegate  to  Congress,  and 
the  negroes  are  allowed  to  vote  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  rule  of  the 
few  — and  those  few  exercising  power 
conferred  by  a distant  administration: 
but  that  system  means  a change  in  Amer- 
ican standards  of  government  and  human 
rights.  We  must  give  up  our  fine  con- 
tempt for  other  nations  which  rule  with 
an  iron  hand;  we  must  abandon  the 
principle  that  “all  just  government  de- 
pends on  the  consent  of  the  governed"; 
we  must  look  on  the  colonial  status  as 
permanent,  and  not  a stage  on  the  way 
to  Statehood;  we  must  begin  to  settle  dif- 
ficult questions  of  religion  and  worship 
by  orders  from  Washington;  we  must 
surround  our  colonial  Governors  with 
body-guards,  and  arrest  insurgent  lead- 


ers; we  must  either  yield  part  of  our 
protective  policy,  or  give  up  the  principle 
for  which  our  forefathers  fought  in  the 
Revolution — that  colonies  exist  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  advantage 
of  the  mother-country;  we  must  give  up 
our  principle  of  free  intercourse  between 
the  parts  of  our  empire,  or  else  we  must 
admit  Chinese  to  the  continent. 

To  avoid  these  perplexing  questions 
would  be  very  comfortable;  but  the  die 
is  now  cast;  we  take  the  problems  when 
we  accept  the  responsibilities.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  longer,  “shall  we  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  colonization?"  but  “how  shall 
we  face  them?"  One  way  is  by  adding 
no  more  colonies;  another  is  to  try  to 
adapt  our  government  to  new  strains. 
For  efficient  colonial  administration  we 
need  a Colonial  Department,  to  which 
shall  be  committed  the  questions  of  lands, 
natives,  appointment  of  officials,  and  co- 
lonial finance;  and  we  need  a sense  of 
colonial  responsibility  in  Congress.  That 
body  finally  settled  the  slavery  contest 
and  the  Utah  trouble;  but  it  acts  too 
slowly  for  efficiency  in  a colonial  policy. 
We  need  a public  sentiment  which  will 
recognize  the  necessity  of  trained  colonial 
administrators,  who  learn  to  know  their 
people  by  a lifetime  of  service.  The  spirit 
which  lias  reformed  the  Treasury  and  the 
Indian  service  must  be  invoked  to  create 
a professional  colonial  service. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  of  all  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  apply  a good  system  of 
Anglo-Saxon  government  to  those  who 
prefer  a poor  system — to  give  jury  trials 
to  people  who  think  it  is  a shorter  cut  to 
bribe  the  judge.  We  must  learn  to  show 
patience  to  pagans,  and  toleration  for  im- 
perfect Christians.  In  questions  of  hu- 
man rights,  the  limited  privileges  which 
we  can  allow  with  safety  will  be  freedom 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  our  new  colonists;  and  in  the 
long-run  we  must  trust  the  American 
people  who  freed  the  negro  slaves  to  deal 
justly  with  hal  f- breeds  — Kanakas  and 
Malays — though  justice  no  longer  means 
political  equality  even  at  home.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  no  longer  the 
right  to  sit  quietly  under  our  own  vine 
and  fig-tree.  May  it  be  said  of  the  United 
States  as  Bacon  said  of  Rome,  “It  was 
not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the 
world,  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon 
the  Romans;  and  that  was  the  sure  way 
of  greatness." 
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I. 

IS  history  the  record  of  movements  im- 
posed by  natural  forces  upon  masses 
whose  molecules  are  men?  Or  is  it  the 
storied  achievements  of  genius  and  valor, 
the  garnered  fruits  of  work  done  by  the 
individual  will?  Can  a single  mind  and 
character  fix  the  destiny  of  multitudes 
and  shape  the  future  of  nations,  or  are 
the  wide  interests  and  movements  of  man- 
kind moulded  and  controlled  by  laws  as 
definite  and  general  as  those  by  which  the 
stars  hold  their  courses?  Whether  the 
prime  factors  of  historical  phenomena 
must  be  sought  in  fate,  or  in  human 
choice,  may  be  debated  as  long  as  Spencer 
and  Macaulay  are  read;  but  surely  no 
man,  not  Carlyle  himself,  has  done  so 
much  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  our  age 
the  personal  theory  of  history  as  Otto 
von  Bismarck.  There  is  no  standard  for 
human  greatness,  and  all  comparison  of 
mental  or  moral  superiority  fails  where 
no  two  objects  admit  of  the  same  unit  of 
measurement.  With  the  right  to  define 
greatness  for  himself,  each  man  can  prove 
his  own  hero  the  greatest.  But  if  true 
greatness  be  to  stamp  one’s  impress  on 
his  epoch,  to  draw  anew  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  to  transform  governments,  to 
change  the  currents  of  public  thought, 
and  by  personal  force  to  add  new  ele- 
ments to  the  civilization  of  his  age  and 
make  the  world  other  than  it  would  have 
been  without  him,  then  the  highest  meed 
of  fame  which  the  century  now  ending 
has  to  bestow  must  be  given  to  Bismarck. 

Every  reader  knows  something  of  his 
marvellous  career,  with  its  sharp  contrasts 
of  exalted  authority  and  humiliation,  of 
triumph  and  fall.  To  depict  his  titan- 
ic personality,  too,  all  the  resources  of 
graphic  and  literary  art  have  been  called 
into  service,  until  no  figure,  no  intellect, 
no  moral  nature  of  our  times  seems  to  be 
more  minutely  known.  His  bearing,  his 
manner  of  speech,  his  habits  in  daily  life, 
the  traits  of  his  style,  his  treatment  of 
friends,  of  foes,  of  servants,  even  of  his 
dog,  have  been  brought  before  us  as  fa- 
miliarly as  the  features  of  his  homely 
and  impressive  face.  Yet  there  is  no 
eminent  man  upon  whom  the  judgments 
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even  of  the  best  informed  have  differed 
so  widely.  Among  people  with  similar 
education,  associations,  and  principles, 
and  with  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion, he  is  now  praised  above  his  kind  for 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  true  nobility, 
now  denounced  as  a ruthless  and  vulgar 
foe  to  humanity  and  civilization.  Calm 
thinkers  grow  passionate  and  moderate 
writers  betake  themselves  to  superlatives 
when  his  name  appears.  That  he  is  a fact 
most  notable,  and  one  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with,  is  plain  to  all;  but  no 
semblance  of  agreement,  no  drift  towards 
a harmonious  estimate  of  his  meaning 
and  value,  can  be  discerned  amid  the 
voices  of  the  time,  even  around  his  grave. 
Like  another  chancellor  of  older  date, 
whose  fame,  though  won  in  widely  dif- 
ferent fields,  is  equal  to  his  own,  he  ap- 
pealed, on  the  loss  of  place  and  power, 
“to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages.” 
But,  unlike  Bacon's,  his  appeal  to  foreign 
nations  was  in  vain.  It  has  but  made  the 
controversy  upon  his  merits  as  doubtful 
and  almost  as  bitter  in  other  lands  as  at 
home.  His  appeal  to  posterity,  in  its 
final  form,  is  before  us  in  two  volumes 
of  his  Thoughts  and  Recollections. 

It  is  a book  of  confessions,  conscious 
and  unconscious.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  literature.  We  have  all,  when  be- 
wildered in  state  problems  of  their  times, 
wished  for  the  private  note  book  of  Caesar 
or  of  Richelieu,  as  the  true  source  for  a 
solution.  But  the  greatest  men  have  al- 
most always  been  too  reserved  for  the  curi- 
ous interest  of  posterity;  and  when,  like 
Frederick  II.  and  Napoleon,  they  have 
been  eager  and  lavish  in  giving  informa- 
tion, we  must  be  glad  to  accept  it,  not  as 
what  we  wish  for,  but  as  what  they  would 
have  us  see.  The  curtain  is  lifted,  but 
scenes  are  set  to  shut  off  most  of  the 
stage.  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  us  an  unreserved  sweep  of  vision,  a 
reckless  thoroughness  of  exposure,  which 
seems  to  negative  all  concealment.  If 
he  is  misrepresenting  facts,  if  his  story  is 
partial  and  misleading,  if  his  strictures 
on  others  are  unjust,  then  the  semblance 
of  perfect  candor  is  assumed  with  such 
art  that  the  illusion  becomes  more  com- 
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plete  the  more  it  is  scrutinized.  The 
revelations  here  given  of  the  secret  springs 
of  many  events  momentous  in  the  history 
of  Europe  will  long  afford  themes  for  in- 
vestigation and  controversy,  and  will  be 
of  even  greater  value  when  the  partisan- 
ships of  to  day  shall  have  been  silenced 
than  they  are  now.  But  the  interest  they 
have  for  the  general  reader  lies  most  of 
all  in  the  new  light  they  undesignedly 
throw  upon  the  person  and  character  of 
their  author. 

If  the  impression  they  leave  must  be 
summed  up  in  a single  formula,  it  will 
be  that  Bismarck  was  a giant  in  force 
who  belonged  to  an  earlier  stage  of  hu- 
man development,  and  was  misplaced  in 
the  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Throughout  his  public  career  he  seems  to 
have  been  untouched  by  that  moral  trans- 
formation which  has  been  the  character- 
istic of  this  age — that  passion  for  human- 
ity, that  spirit  of  universal  brotherhood, 
that  resulting  esteem  for  the  life  and  lib- 
erty of  man  as  man,  which  inspires  the 
movement  of  recent  civilization.  Incom- 
plete as  is  its  work,  and  imperfect  as  are 
the  forms  in  which  it  is  as  yet  embodied, 
the  sense  of  community  in  aims  and  in- 
terests has  gradually  extended  through 
ever  vaster  masses  of  men,  has  changed 
the  spirit  of  legislation  and  administra- 
tion, brought  to  life  innumerable  institu- 
tions of  charity,  revolutionized  half  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another,  given 
to  the  words  and  formulas  of  social  and 
political  life  meanings  undreamed-of  be- 
fore. It  has  also  suggested  a thousand 
Utopias,  and  has  set  incompetent  enthu- 
siasts at  work  in  vast  numbers  striving 
to  reconstruct  society  on  some  theoretic 
basis  of  lofty  benevolence,  until  the  no- 
tions of  half  Christendom  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  government  have  be- 
come confused  with  that  superintending 
Providence,  and  parties  are  forming,  far 
and  wide,  to  force  a millennium  on  us 
by  the  tyranny  of  a social  democracy. 
But,  none  the  less,  the  history  of  this 
idea,  within  the  limits  of  its  sane  and 
beneficent  workings,  has  become  the  real 
history  of  civilization;  and  yet  there  is 
not  a passage  in  the  book  or  in  the  life  of 
Bismarck  to  suggest  that  it  ever  found  a 
place  in  his  system  of  thought. 

To  enter  into  the  great  Chancellor's 
mind,  we  must  lay  aside  at  once  and 
wholly  the  conception  of  government  as 
an  agent  of  society  for  the  equal  protec- 


tion of  its  members  and  their  common 
welfare.  Only  by  looking  at  it  as  a stu- 
pendous game  for  “the  aggrandizement  of 
rulers  and  the  consecration  of  traditional 
inequalities,  in  which  men  and  principles 
alike  are  but  pawns,  to  be  put  forward  or 
sacrificed  as  this  end  may  require,  can  we 
comprehend  his  motives  and  his  achieve- 
ments. Once  admit  this  as  the  true  mean- 
ing of  statesmanship,  and  his  career  stands 
before  us  a consistent  and  magnificent 
whole.  From  his  entrance  into  public 
life  as  a youth  of  seventeen  to  his  en- 
forced retirement,  at  more  than  threescore 
and  ten,  from  the  first  office  of  the  empire 
he  had  created,  he  maintained  his  pre- 
eminence above  all  associates  and  rivals — 
in  his  mature  manhood,  indeed,  above  all 
contemporaries— for  profound  insight  and 
effective  power  in  statesmanship.  In  the 
later  years  of  loneliness  and  inaction,  no 
doubt,  the  personal  note  became  domi- 
nant; the  great  endowments  which  had 
disdained  exertion  for  petty  issues  were  ab- 
sorbed for  a time  in  private  enmities,  and 
the  mightiest  intellect  of  Europe  became 
a source  of  petty  scandals.  But  coming 
ages  will  forget  this  sad  and  brief  eclipse 
of  the  mind  which  again  shines  out  in 
all  its  majesty  in  this  last  legacy  of  its 
thoughts  and  recollections.  There  is  a 
splendid  reticence  even  in  his  notices  of 
those  who  hampered  his  efforts  and 
grudged  him  every  triumph  ; and  the 
breadth  of  view,  the  appreciation  of  char- 
acter, the  insight  into  obscure  causes,  and 
the  large  toleration  often  shown  in  re- 
cording the  acts  of  his  opponents,  give  an 
authority  to  his  final  judgments  which 
the  reader  finds  it  hard  to  reject.  Again, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy,  his  style 
and  tone  reflect  the  greatness  of  an  im- 
personal tribunal.  His  contempt  is  crush- 
ing for  littleness,  his  sarcasm  is  biting  for 
weakness,  but  they  express  scarce  ever  a 
touch  of  personal  enmity. 

II. 

There  is  perhaps  no  passage  more  char- 
acteristic of  Bismarck's  statesmanship,  nor 
any  which  throws  more  instructive  side- 
lights upon  important  historical  events, 
than  his  review  of  the  foreign  policy  pur- 
sued by  Prussia  before  he  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  it.  His  criticism  is  a 
political  masterpiece,  and  deserves  the 
closest  study  of  all  who  read  the  history 
of  central  Europe  during  the  formative 
period  of  its  modern  society  since  the  first 
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French  revolution.  The  kingdom  which 
at  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
1786,  seemed  to  be  not  merely  the  strong- 
est military  power  in  the  world,  but  the 
assured  centre  around  which  the  future  of 
Germany  must  needs  organize  and  be  con- 
solidated, made  for  the  next  seventy-five 
years  hardly  any  real  progress  towards 
achieving  the  task  of  destiny.  There  were 
many  and  rapid  alternations  of  prosperity 
and  ruin,  of  confidence  and  despair,  but 
no  definite  aims  nor  consistent  principles 
were  pursued,  in  relation  either  to  the 
other  states  of  Germany  or  to  neighbor- 
ing nations.  The  royal  authority,  even 
when  its  resources  were  greatest,  failed 
to  appreciate  them ; and  when  opportuni- 
ties for  leadership  were  offered,  as  con- 
tinually happened  through  the  embarrass- 
ments and  disputes  of  other  powers,  they 
were  neglected.  Unessential  and  even 
injurious  objects  were  sought,  such  as  new 
subjects  in  Poland,  regardless  of  their  fit- 
ness, or  the  mere  gratification  of  dynastic 
or  local  vanity,  without  the  substance  of 
international  authority. 

The  weaknesses  and  blunders  of  Prus- 
sian diplomacy  during  this  period  are  ex- 
posed without  mercy,  and  the  strictures 
upon  them  reveal  by  contrast  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  by  which  Bismarck 
himself  in  after-years  moulded  anew  the 
policy  of  his  government,  and  elevated  it 
to  the  highest  place  in  the  European  sys- 
tem. From  the  first  he  sought  to  under- 
stand clearly  the  resources  and  possibil- 
ities of  the  nation.  Determining  what 
changes  were  desirable  for  it,  he  next  in- 
quired how  far  these  were  attainable,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  to  the  attainment. 
Prussia  had  wavered  in  her  alliances, 
governed  from  time  to  time  partly  by  the 
fluctuating  sentiments  of  her  rulers,  part- 
ly by  the  prospect  of  temporary  or  ap- 
parent advantages.  Bismarck  from  his 
earliest  manhood  fixed  upon  the  hegem- 
ony of  Germany  for  Prussia,  and  the 
national  union  of  all  her  states  in  the 
organization  of  a great  power  of  the  high- 
est rank,  as  the  one  true  aim  of  Prussian 
policy.  When  but  seventeen  years  old 
lie  laid  a wager  with  bis  American  friend 
Coffin  that  Germany  would  be  united 
within  twenty  years.  Though  the  work 
occupied  nearly  twice  that  time,  he  lived 
not  only  to  see  it  done,  but  to  be  the  chief 
agent  in  doing  it.  With  this  definite 
purpose  firmly  grasped,  and  giving  direc- 
tion and  consistency  to  every  movement, 


he  entered  on  his  career  as  a diplomatist, 
and  rapidly  acquired  the  control  of  the 
state  in  its  foreign  policy. 

The  relations  of  Prussia  with  the  east- 
ern empires,  Russia  and  Austria,  are  ex- 
plained simply,  but  with  mastery,  so  that 
it  becomes  evident  how  vacillating  and 
destitute  of  fixed  principles  this  vital 
branch  of  German  policy  was  until  it  felt 
Bismarck’s  influence.  It  is  a study  of 
peculiar  interest  that  is  suggested  by  his 
disclosures  of  the  lines  of  policy  which, 
steadfastly  followed  from  the  time  his 
voice  first  became  potent  in  the  councils 
of  the  kingdom,  guided  it  through  so 
many  dangers,  from  a position  of  depend- 
ence on  the  forbearance  of  its  great  im- 
perial neighbors  to  that  which  it  occu- 
pied teu  years  ago,  of  the  mightiest 
power  of  the  European  continent.  It 
was  a perpetual  theme  of  reflection  to 
Bismarck,  and  he  never  tired  of  making 
it  a source  of  instructive  warning  to  oth- 
ers, that  the  July  revolution  of  1830  found 
Europe  unprepared,  and  that  for  a year 
or  more  afterwards  Prussia  was  the  only 
power  whose  military  organization  was 
not  demoralized  and  helpless;  that  she 
had,  at  least,  in  spite  of  a cumbrous  sys- 
tem of  recruiting,  much  the  strongest 
army  in  Europe;  and  if  a definite  policy 
of  aggrandizement  had  been  formed  and 
vigorously  followed  up,  might  then  have 
made  herself  felt  in  shaping  Germany 
to  her  will.  But  the  habit  of  depend- 
ence on  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  was 
fixed  in  the  rulers,  and  the  subjects 
acquiesced.  No  statesman  or  publicist 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  opportunity. 
Metternich  was  permitted  to  suppress 
the  liberal  spirit  throughout  Germany 
in  his  own  way,  and  Prussia  went  on 
contentedly  with  the  petty  aims  of  a 
small  state— a giant  in  leading-strings, 
unconscious  of  his  powers.  Nothing  in 
the  history  of  statesmanship  presents  so 
impressive  a picture  of  the  successful 
struggle  of  intellectual  power  against 
limitations  which  seemed  insuperable  as 
the  management  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Prussia  during  the  eight  years  before 
the  war  of  1870. 

For  the  people  were  awake  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  restlessly  pressing  for  a 
degree  of  freedom  and  for  a control  of  the 
government  by  public  opinion,  such  as 
must  defeat  his  purposed  concentration  of 
the  national  forces  in  the  interests  of 
empire.  They  sought  peace,  and  more 
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and  more  spurned  as  barbarous  and  an- 
tiquated the  necessary  expenditure  of  their 
life  and  means  of  happiness  upon  military 
preparations.  The  royal  authority  was 
itself  hesitating,  and  the  court  influence 
was  divided  between  the  dynastic  ambi- 
tions to  which  he  appealed  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  Western  civilization.  The 
administration  was  busied  in  all  its  de- 
partments with  local  and  temporary 
emergencies,  and  had  no  centre  of  unity 
in  its  policy  save  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  minister.  His  first  step  was  to 
defy  the  constitution  and  show  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  had  but  the 
right  to  register  the  will  of  the  crown. 
As  soon  as  the  efficiency  of  the  army  was 
secured,  and  its  support  obtained  by  an 
outrage  upon  the  legislature,  he  looked 
about  for  some  foreign  complication  which 
would  arouse  patriotic  feeling  and  na- 
tional ambition.  The  timelyr  death  of 
Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark  in  1863  af- 
forded the  opportunity  not  only  to  unite 
all  parties  at  home  in  the  support  of  an 
aggressive  policy,  but  to  harness  Austria 
herself  in  one  team  with  Prussia,  Bis- 
marck holding  the  reins  and  the  whip. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  when 
Frederick  VII.  died  any  other  man  in 
Europe  thought  of  the  occasion  as  an 
opening  for  Prussian  ambition.  At  a 
council  of  state  held  immediately  after- 
wards Bismarck  spoke  out  for  the  first 
time.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  King, 
of  whose  energy  and  capacity  for  a great 
career  he  then  was  almost  despairing; 
he  reminded  him  that  every  one  of  his 
predecessors  for  generations  had  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom, 
recounting  the  conquests  and  annexa- 
tions by  which  the  Electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg had  in  two  centuries  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and 
exhorted  him  not  to  fall  short  of  their 
achievements.  No  record  of  his  address 
was  entered  on  the  protocol  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  Privy  - Councillor  Costenolile 
told  him  that  the  King  had  requested  the 
omission,  believing  his  minister  to  have 
spoken  after  indulging  too  freely  in  wine. 
Indeed,  wrhile  he  was  speaking,  the  Crown- 
Prince  Frederick  raised  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven as  if  he  doubted  the  speaker's  sanity, 
and  all  the  ministers  present  were  silent. 
But  Bismarck  insisted  on  his  right  to  be 
reported,  and  the  entry  was  made — an  im- 
perishable testimony  that  the  destiny  of 
Germany,  with  the  fortunes  and  the  fame 


of  the  dynasty  he  served,  then  lay  in  one 
mind  and  will  alone. 

No  doubt  if  this  pretext  for  a war  had 
not  been  furnished  by  the  fates  at  the  for- 
tunate moment  he  would  have  found  an- 
other. For  the  time  was  propitious,  not 
by  chance,  but  by  circumstances  which 
had  been  carefully  created.  Russia  had 
just  been  drawn  close  to  Prussia  by  her 
support  against  the  Polish  sympathies  of 
the  western  powers  early  in  1863.  France 
had  been  practically  isolated  by  skilful 
pressure  upon  her  old  allies,  and  was 
wasting  her  diplomacy  upon  dreams  of 
an  impossible  alliance  with  England. 
Never  was  a safer  opportunity  to  trample 
on  treaty  rights  and  guarantees  than 
now,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Danish 
succession  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
1852,  to  which  all  the  great  powers  were 
parties,  had  no  longer  a police  force  in 
Europe  to  enforce  it.  The  rapid  march 
of  events  from  Sonderburg  by  way  of 
Koniggratz  to  Sedan  and  Paris  is  famil- 
iar; but  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
brought  about,  the  foresight,  practical 
wisdom,  persistence,  and  resistless  force 
of  the  mind  of  Prussia  throughout  this 
period,  are  illustrated  in  many  novel  and 
impressive  ways  by  these  volumes.  They 
impress  the  reader  irresistibly  that  the 
mind  of  Prussia  in  those  days  of  unparal- 
leled triumphs  was  Bismarck. 

Yet  in  all  his  career  no  trait  of  his 
character  is  more  conspicuous  than  his 
moderation.  In  every  victory  he  for- 
bore to  exact  from  the  vanquished  that 
which  might  in  any  way  embarrass  the 
victor.  When  the  King  himself  wished 
to  dismember  Austria,  Bismarck  resolutely 
insisted  on  keeping  her  strong  enough  to 
become  a useful  friend.  When  theCrown- 
Prince  was  ready  to  do  violence  to  the 
South  German  States,  he  relied  on  con- 
ciliation and  the  encouragement  of  Ger- 
man brotherhood.  Even  towards  pros- 
trate France,  in  1871,  he  showed  himself 
the  most  forbearing  and  considerate  of 
her  foes,  limiting  his  demands  to  the 
guarantees  he  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  new’  empire.  But  he  makes 
it  plain  in  his  records  of  his  own  mind 
that  be  was  wholly  incapable  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  a sentiment  of  generosity 
towards  a defeated  enemy’,  or  of  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Such  an 
impulse  as  a motive  for  political  action 
was  to  him  but  a weakness,  which,  if 
found  in  smaller  minds,  rendered  them 
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easier  to  play  upon,  but  had  no  place  in 
his  own.  We  must  not  ascribe  to  him 
or  to  any  man  such  superhuman  powers 
as  could  in  some  of  these  instances  have 
foreseen  how  subsequent  history  would 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  moderation ; nor 
does  he  claim  to  have  discerned  the  future. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  his  controlling 
motive  in  each  instance  was  to  avoid  out- 
raging the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  preparing  fatal  enmities.  Yet  it  re- 
mains true  that  he  alone,  of  all  men  who 
ever  won  such  dazzling  triumphs  and 
swayed  such  resistless  forces,  was  intoxi- 
cated by  success,  nor  ever  tempted  “the 
envy  of  the  gods”  by  extremes. 


III. 

In  the  mind  of  Bismarck  avowed  prin- 
ciples were  but  instruments  for  the  at- 
tainment of  practical  ends.  In  early  life 
he  had  beliefs,  prejudices,  strong  sympa- 
thies with  particular  systems  of  economic 
and  political  thought,  avowed  them  free- 
ly and  defended  them  strictly.  But  he 
found  himself  and  all  around  him  fetter- 
ed by  such  limitations,  and  rapidly  fought 
his  way  to  the  clear  conviction  that  in 
the  great  arena  of  statesmanship,  when  a 
supreme  end  is  in  view,  it  must  be  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  any  obligation 
save  the  duty  of  success.  No  other  great 
statesman  of  modern  times  has  been  so 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  moral 
and  social  forces  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
this  age,  and  no  other  has  ever  been  able 
on  so  grand  a scale  to  control  these  forces 
for  the  execution  of  his  own  plans.  The 
ideas,  principles  and  parties,  whose  suc- 
cess most  statesmen  seek  as  their  highest 
aim  were  to  him  so  nearly  indifferent 
that,  with  utter  seeming,  he  throws  his 
resistless  energy  now  on  one  side,  now 
on  the  other.  But  always  with  the  one 
master  purpose. 

His  early  observations  and  studies  con- 
vinced him  that  the  general  prosperity 
would  be  best  served  by  freedom  of  trade, 
and  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  na- 
tion must  be  impaired  by  any  legislation, 
in  the  interests  of  manufactures,  which 
should  lessen  the  resources  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  This  was  the  tenor  of  his 
policy  from  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  in  1862  until  the  complete  triumph 
of  t lie  Delbruck  system  in  the  liberal 
tariff  of  1893,  which  brought  Germany 
side  by  side  with  England  as  a represent- 
ative of  unrestricted  international  inter- 


course. Until  after  1875  Bismarck  seems 
to  have  accepted  without  reserve  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Manchester  school 
as  scientific  truth.  Yet  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty he  turned  his  back  upon  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  a lifetime,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  and  force,  rather  than 
by  persuasion,  compelled  the  adoption  of 
an  extreme  protectionist  system.  It  had 
become  evident  that  a community  of  self- 
ish interests  among  the  German  states 
would  promote  the  development  of  a na- 
tional consciousness  and  consolidate  the 
unity  of  Germany;  and  when  the  tempo- 
rary current  of  popular  feeling  offered 
him  an  opportunity  he  threw  his  potent 
influence  without  reserve  upon  the  side 
of  restriction,  and  walled  in  the  empire 
by  the  extreme  protective  tariffs  of  1885 
and  1889.  His  course  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  recognizing  the  supreme  mo- 
tive of  making  Germany  one  in  heart  and 
hand,  for  peace  or  war— a purpose  to  which 
all  other  interests  and  convictions  were 
but  means.  But  the/fabric  could  be  main- 
tained only  so  long&s  the  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders of  its  builder  held  it  up;  and  his  suc- 
cessor hastened  to  undo  much  of  it  by  the 
commercial  treaties  of  1892. 

For  any  definite  religious  creed  we  look 
in  vain  through  the  records  of  Bismarck’s 
utterances.  In  the  first  lines  of  his  great 
posthumous  work  he  tells  us  that  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  a Pantheist,  as 
well  as  abstractly  a believer  in  republican- 
ism. Yet  throughout  his  public  life  he 
posed  as  an  orthodox  adherent  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  professed  amaze- 
ment that  any  man  could  doubt  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  redemption.  But 
religion  was  always  to  him  a branch  of 
politics.  During  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  party  which  centred  in  the 
“May  laws”  of  1873  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Education,  was 
inspired  and  guided  by  Bismarck  to  push 
the  Church  to  extremes.  He  perhaps  for 
a time  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
religious  sentiments  in  the  nation ; he 
certainly  underestimated  the  depth  to 
which  the  Churches  were  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  thought  and  the  social  life  of 
citizens.  Long  before  the  contest  culmi- 
nated he  foresaw  the  political  necessity 
of  a radical  change  in  his  position.  But 
this  only  increased  the  zeal  of  his  cru- 
sade against  ecclesiasticistn,  while  eagerly 
awaiting  the  death  of  his  chief  adver- 
sary, Pope  Pius  IX.,  which  he  knew  was 
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approaching.  Whether  Bismarck  exer- 
cised any  direct  influence  on  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  “ the  Pope  of  peace,” 
may  never  be  known  ; but  he  soon  sacri- 
ficed for  the  forbearance,  not  to  say  the 
support,  of  Leo  XIII.  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  most  earnestly  advocated, 
but,  what  was  to  him  much  more  serious, 
the  friehds  whom  these  principles  had 
brought  around  him.  The  clerical  party 
became  the  strength  of  his  new  and 
strange  economic  policy,  and  a few  years 
later  the  Chancellor,  whose  championship 
of  the  supreme  state  over  the  subordinate 
church  had  won  him  the  repute  of  perse- 
cutor and  infidel,  accepted  from  the  Pope 
the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  In 
1887  this  amazing  alliance  culminated  in 
a new  exchange  of  friendly  offices,  when 
Leo  rallied  his  followers  to  the  support  of 
the  centralizing  military  plans  of  Bis- 
marck, and  the  government  opened  the 
soil  of  Germany  again  to  many  of  the 
long-exiled  religious  orders. 

The  perfect  consistency  of  this  states- 
manship can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  discern  how  one  central  purpose 
dominated  all  his  powers  and  directed  his 
entire  career.  Personal  and  political 
rights,  promises,  laws,  treaties,  and  consti- 
tutions, economical  doctrines  and  reli- 
gious faiths,  were  of  value  as  means  to  be 
used  or  discarded,  to  be  defended  or  tram- 
pled down,  as  should  most  effectively 
conduce  to  the  supreme  end.  Bismarck 
always  reserved  to  himself  the  choice 
among  these  means,  to  be  made  and 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  freely  as 
the  traveller  to  a distant  city  may  choose 
and  change  the  roads  by  which  he  will 
move.  The  end  in  view,  as  defined  by 
himself,  was  the  unity  and  consolidation 
of  Germany,  and  it  is  hal’d  indeed  to  find 
in  history  a splendid  purpose  so  consist- 
ently and  magnificently  pursued,  through 
difficulties  that  seemed  like  barriers  of 
fate,  to  a consummate  triumph.  His 
whole  story  of  his  life,  and,  above  all,  his 
final  revelation  of  his  own  mind,  must  be 
read  with  a clear  apprehension  of  this  as 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  limitation 
of  his  thoughts  and  efforts,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  his  capacities  and  his  character. 

IV. 

It  would  be  wholly  unfair  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  his  declaration  that  this 
was  ever  his  guiding  star.  He  appears  to 
us  in  his  uttered  recollections  just  as  he 


appeared  to  himself  in  reviewing  his  ca- 
reer, just  as  he  did  not  doubt  that  impar- 
tial history  would  depict  him:  the  in- 
trepid, far-sighted,  and  efficient  creator  of 
the  new  era  of  united  Germany.  But 
we  cannot  fail  to  discern  that  his  con- 
ception of  national  unity  was  shaped  by 
his  own  nature  and  prepossessions  into 
something  remote  from  the  aspirations  of 
his  compatriots.  The  immense  intellec- 
tual activity  of  the  German  people  had, 
before  Bismarck's  day,  given  birth  to  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  in  science,  literature, 
and  art  which  every  year  grew  more 
incongruous  with  the  political  division 
under  numerous  dynasties  and  with  the 
social  distinctions  of  rank.  Nothing  but 
frequent  wars  could  prevent  free  thought 
from  invading  and  occupying  the  domain 
of  government.  With  a few  generations 
of  peace  the  new  political  ideas  which  had 
dawned  in  the  revolution  would  have 
crystallized  in  a public  opinion  before 
whose  resistless  might  traditional  author- 
ity must  vanish.  The  events  of  1848 
showed  that  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for 
society  to  throw  off  the  inherited  incubus 
of  privilege  and  organize  itself  for  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members.  When  the 
German  National  Assembly,  in  1849,  of- 
fered the  imperial  crown  to  the  Prussian 
King,  under  a constitution  which  would 
have  made  his  government  the  executive 
of  the  national  will,  it  was  possibly  his  re- 
fusal which  prevented  Germany  from  be- 
coming a true  federated  republic  under 
imperial  forms.  Had  his  ambition  for 
personal  distinction  and  the  name  of  em- 
pire overcome  his  dynastic  prejudices,  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  national  movement 
would  have  failed.  That  its  forces  fell 
into  pitiful  fragments  upon  his  refusal 
does  not  prove  that,  around  a strong  cen- 
tre of  organization,  they  might  not  have 
marshalled  the  resources  of  the  land  on 
a basis  of  freedom  and  peace. 

In  his  final  reflections  on  this  event 
Bismarck  adheres  to  the  conviction  that 
the  King's  refusal  was  necessary.  He 
doubts  whether  the  proposed  union  was 
possible  in  the  face  of  the  strong  dynastic 
feelings  among  the  people.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  institutions  of  the  empire 
could  have  been  built  up  and  fortified  un- 
der Frederick  William  as  they  were  after 
1870  under  his  brother.  He  is  confident 
that  the  wars  for  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  Germany  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
French  influence  were  inevitable,  whether 
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the  empire  was  to  be  constituted  before 
them  or  only  through  them;  and  having 
found  it  hard  enough  to  persuade  the 
strong  soldier  William  to  engage  in  them, 
he  apprehends  that  his  scholarly  and  elo- 
quent brother  would  have  been  slow  in- 
deed to  move  in  “iron  and  blood.”  But 
the  old  Chancellor  admits  that  at  the 
time,  in  his  fierce  youth,  his  delight  in  the 
King  s veto  of  the  grand  scheme  rested  on 
none  of  these  considerations.  It  was 
founded  on  his  jealousy  of  the  prestige  of 
the  crown  and  his  instinctive  distrust  of 
popular  movements  and  parliamentary 
government.  We  do  him  no  injustice,  in 
view  of  this  confession  and  of  the  tenor 
of  his  later  career,  in  holding  that  his  as- 
piration for  national  unity  was  one  with 
his  fixed  faith  in  Prussian  absolutism. 

No  doubt  his  protest  against  this  un- 
derstanding of  him  is  sincere.  But  he 
couples  it  with  explanations  which  rob 
the  distinction  of  practical  value.  He  is 
convinced  that  Prussian  honor  is  to  be 
sought,  above  all,  in  shunning  absolutely 
any  “shameful  connection”  with  democ- 
racy, and  in  “ permitting  nothing  to  hap- 
pen in  Germany  without  Prussia’s  as- 
sent.” Further,  ft  is  the  fundamental 
thought  of  his  political  creed,  which  he 
never  wearies  of  enforcing  and  illustrat- 
ing. that  government  can  only  be  strong 
and  successful  when  wielded  by  a single 
will.  This  principle  is  as  old  as  Homer, 
whose  Odysseus  cries,  “Worthless  is 
many  - lordship;  be  there  one  lord,  one 
king,”  and  the  history  of  thirty  centuries 
has  echoed  the  cry.  Fertile  as  was  the 
mind  of  Bismarck,  versatile  and  oppor- 
tunist as  was  his  policy,  this  one  law 
of  political  thought  shapes  his  reflections 
to  the  end,  as  it  always  inspired  his  ac- 
tions. Govern  ment  by  a col  lege  of  minds, 
whetheraministry,  a parliament, a bureau, 
or  a town  meeting,  is  the  object  of  his 
scorn.  That  “arithmetic  and  chance” 
take  the  place  of  logical  deliberation 
w hen  any  decision  is  made  by  the  vote 
of  a majority,  and  that  measures  so 
adopted  gain  nothing  in  honesty  or  in 
appropriateness,  while  they  lose  the  only 
effectual  guarantee  of  conscientiousness 
— that  of  individual  responsibility — is 
plain  to  him.  Hence  diets,  councils,  min- 
istries, congresses,  parliaments,  were  al- 
ways, in  his  view,  instruments  to  be  ma- 
nipulated or  obstacles  to  be  conquered. 
The  conception  of  a great  people  deliber- 
ating, by  its  representatives  for  the  com- 


mon welfare  never  presented  itself  as  a 
practical  possibility  to  his  thoughts. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  nothing  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  connected  with  it,  to 
attract  the  splendid  allegiance  of  this 
mighty  mind.  He  discerned  all  its  per- 
sonal pettiness  aud  weakness,  all  the  nar- 
rowness of  its  bureaucracy,  all  the  anach- 
ronisms of  the  “ Junkerthum  ” around  it. 
From  the  first  his  sympathies  were  at- 
tracted by  English  civilization  and  cult- 
ure. For  the  political  incompetence  of  the 
Germans  he  had  not,  indeed,  sorrow,  but 
bitter  scorn.  Had  he  been  touched  in 
any  degree  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
would  have  sought  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion in  popular  education,  in  training  cit- 
izens to  independent  thought  and  polit- 
ical action.  But  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  these  habits  could  be  acquired, 
and  that  it  was  the  task  of  statesman- 
ship to  show  the  way.  To  him  the  child- 
ishness of  voters  was  but  the  opportu- 
nity of  rulers  to  keep  them  under  con- 
trol. Had  loyalty  to  the  throne  been 
his  single  governing  motive,  as  he  doubt- 
less believed,  he  would  have  been  con- 
tent, if  not  to  serve  it  in  its  own  way,  at 
least  to  deal  openly  with  it  in  advocating 
his  own.  But  his  intercourse  with  his 
monarch  was  always  a struggle  to  man 
age  him,  shape  his  policy,  and  use  his 
power  for  ends  fully  understood  only  by 
himself.  He  acknowledges  that  he  often 
withheld  even  from  William  I.  the  rea- 
sons for  the  measures  he  wished  to  en- 
force, and  by  unreal  pretexts  led  him  to 
adopt  them.  Wishing  to  bring  on  the 
war  of  1870  with  France,  he  resorted  to  a 
misrepresentation  of  a message  from  his 
King,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  pop- 
ulace to  fury.  His  final  fall  from  power 
was  brought  about  by  his  determination 
to  be  the  sole  adviser,  with  undisturbed 
opportunities  for  the  manipulation  of  the 
young  Emperor's  mind  and  will. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  personal  lust  of  power  was 
the  inspiration  of  Bismarck’s  genius.  His 
ambition  was  nobler  than  Napoleon's,  not 
only  because  it  was  moderated  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  by  a larger  wisdom,  but 
because  it  commended  itself  to  less  vul- 
gar motives,  and  was  always  associated 
with  historically  defensible  aims.  There 
are  many  points  in  which  his  nature  re- 
sembled the  Corsican's;  in  fearlessness, 
in  breadth  of  view,  in  knowledge  of  the 
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mainsprings  of  action  in  men  and  in  abil- 
ity to  play  upon  them,  he  was  at  least  his 
equal;  in  promptness  of  decision  and  in 
energy  of  purpose  he  was  little  inferior; 
while  in  the  practical  wisdom  which 
measures  the  opposing  forces,  and  in  the 
self-control  which  can  abide  its  time,  he 
was  vastly  the  greater  character.  But 
the  most  salient  contrast  between  the  two 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Bismarck  was  wholly 
devoid  of  superstition.  He  was  never 
tempted  to  intrust  to  chance  the  issue 
which  thought  and  toil  could  control. 
Hence  it  would  be  doing  far  too  much 
honor  to  the  prototype  if  we  should  call 
him  the  Napoleon  of  statesmanship.  Yet 
the  chorus  of  glorification  in  which  so 
many  writers  now  join  over  his  career 
is  the  apotheosis  of  sublime  selfishness. 

Y. 

The  reader  will  look  eagerly  in  Bis- 
marck’s final  revelation  of  himself  for 
glimpses  of  the  man  in  his  inner  life — in 
his  affections,  tastes,  enjoyments,  aspira- 
tions, and  antipathies.  But  it  is  a book  of 
thoughts,  not  of  feelings.  Married  in  1847 
to  an  excellent  lady  not  quite  his  equal 
in  birth,  he  proved  tender  and  true  as  the 
head  of  his  household,  and  his  home  was 
always  his  favorite  refuge  from  the  cares 
of  state.  But  the  impersonal  tone  is  so 
rigidly  maintained  in  these  memoirs  that 
neither  wife  nor  children  appear  with 
any  distinctness  in  them.  We  learn  only 
how  on  one  significant  occasion  the  King 
complained  that  his  devotion  to  his  fam- 
ily made  him  careless  of  his  office  and 
his  master.  There  is  hardly  an  ex- 
pression of  personal  attachment  on  his 
own  part  to  any  one  except  the  old  Em- 
peror William  ; and  the  calm  and  critical 
estimate  of  his  character,  which  fills 
many  pages  of  absorbing  interest,  is  not 
only  the  most  impressive  ever  written,  but 
the  most  impartial  and  just.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  servant  for  his  life-long  master 
was  genuine,  but  far  from  blind,  and  his- 
tory will  find  little  to  add  to  this  portrait, 
and  nothing  in  it  to  efface.  Always  as 
royal  in  his  own  mind  and  heart  as  in 
his  bearing  before  the  world,  slow  of 
thought  and  slower  of  confidence,  with  a 
high  sense  of  duty  and  a narrow  range 
of  vision,  quick  to  anger  and  easily 
appeased,  but  relentless  when  his  dignity 
suffered,  filled  with  the  belief  that  his 
claim  to  obedience  was  perfect,  yet  glad, 
when  in  doubt,  to  be  relieved  from  the 


task  of  deciding,  eagerly  accepting  as  his 
right  the  prizes  which,  when  his  con- 
science had  bidden  him  abstain,  he  had 
been  duped  into  seizing,  and  grateful  in 
right  kingly  fashion  for  the  magnificent 
services  done  him,  which  yet  he  regard- 
ed as  but  his  due,  his  glory  before  pos- 
terity w ill  be  the  light  reflected  from  the 
brilliant  instruments  which  he  had  the 
fortune  to  find  and  the  wisdom  to  trust. 
It  is  the  mockery  of  history  wdiich  gath- 
ers the  statues  of  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and 
Roon  as  side -pieces  around  the  monu- 
ment of  “William  the  Great.” 

Less  elaborate  and  formal,  but  hardly 
less  instructive,  are  the  incidental  sketches 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  of  Manteuffel 
and  Gortchakoff,  of  Moltke  and  Roon, 
of  the  Empress  Augusta,  of  the  Crown- 
Prince,  later  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
and  his  English  wife.  They  live  before 
us  in  lines  which  illuminate  many  a 
hitherto  obscure  passage  of  history.  If 
the  volume  still  unpublished  shall  prove 
to  contain  a characterization  of  the  reign- 
ing German  Emperor  of  as  clear  insight 
and  as  candid  judgment  as  these,  it  will 
be  an  important  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a problem  w hich  has  a fascination 
for  multitudes  of  students.  But  of  all 
the  figures  in  this  marvellous  gallery  of 
portraits,  that  of  Napoleon  III.  will  per- 
haps fall  furthest  short  of  the  ideal  his 
admirers  cherish.  There  is  no  estimate 
of  his  capacity  or  character;  but  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  his  conversations  as  Em- 
peror of  France  with  the  ambassador  of 
Prussia  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  utter  in- 
competence as  a ruler.  Vacillating  in 
purpose,  rash,  unscrupulous,  incapable  of 
discerning  the  real  temper  and  purposes 
of  those  who  wrought  upon  his  weak- 
ness, he  was  ever  the  dupe  and  tool  of 
stronger  conspirators,  and  was  as  wax  in 
the  hands  of  Bismarck.  That  Germany 
should  be  welded  into  a nation  and  be- 
come the  queen  of  the  continent,  instead 
of  France,  said  Carlyle,  “seems  to  me 
the  hopefulest  public  fact  that  has  oc- 
curred in  my  time.”  To  others  it  seems 
the  despair  of  our  civilization  that  pater- 
nal government  with  supreme  militar- 
ism should  overspread  the  fairest  fields 
of  human  activity.  But  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  transfor- 
mation of  the  European  system  has  been 
the  constructive  work  of  Bismarck,  made 
possible  only  by  the  blundering  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon. 
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TIIE  BOY  IN  THE  CLOTH  CAP. 

BY  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH. 


I HAD  seen  tbe  little  fellow  but  a moment  be- 
fore, standing  on  tbe  car  platform  aud  peer- 
ing wistfully  iuto  tbe  uigbt,  as  if  seeking  some 
face  iu  tbe  hurrying  crowd  at  the  station.  I 
remembered  distinctly  the  cloth  cap  pulled 
down  over  bis  ears,  bis  chubby,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  the  small  baby  band  clutching  the  iron 
rail  of  the  car,  us  I pushed  by  aud  sprang  into 
a hark. 

“ Lively,  now,  cabby  ; I haven’t  a minute,” 
aud  1 handed  my  driver  a trunk  check. 

Outside  the  snow  whirled  and  eddied,  the 
drifts  glistening  white  in  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light. 

I drew  my  fur  coat  closer  around  ray  throat, 
and  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  with  my  feet. 
The  storm  had  delayed  the  train,  aud  I had 
less  than  an  hour  in  which  to  dine,  dress,  aud 
reach  my  audience. 

Two  minutes  later  something  struck  the  cab 
with  a force  that  rattled  every  spoke  in  the 
wheels — it  was  my  trunk — aud  cabby’s  head, 
white  with  snow,  was  thrust  through  the 
window. 

“Morgan  House, did  you  say,  boss  ?” 

“ Yes,  and  on  the  double-quick.” 

‘Another  voice  now  sifted  iu — a small,  thin, 
pleading  voice,  too  low  and  indistinct  for  me 
to  catch  the  words  from  where  I sat. 

“Want  to  go  where?”  cried  cabby.  The 
conversation  was  like  one  over  the  telephone, 
in  which  only  one  side  is  heard.  “To  the  or- 
phan-asylum? Why,  that’s  three  miles  from 
here. . . . Walk  ?. . . . See  here,  s mny,  you 
wouldn’t  get  half-way. . . . No,  I can’t  take  yer 
— got  a load.” 

My  own  head  had  filled  the  window 
now. 

“ Here,  cabby,  dou’t  stand  there  all  night! 
What’s  the  matter,  anyway  ?” 

“ It's  a boy,  boss,  about  a foot  high,  wants  to 
walk  to  the  orphau-’syluiu.” 

“ Pass  him  in.” 

He  did,  literally,  through  the  window,  with- 
out opening  tbe  door,  his  little  wet  shoes 
first,  then  his  sturdy  legs  in  wool  stockings, 
round  body  encased  in  a pea-jacket,  .and  last, 
his  head, covered  by  the  same  cloth  cap  I had 
seen  on  the  platform.  I caught  him,  feet  first, 
and  helped  land  him  on  the  front  seat, where  he 
sat  looking  at  me  with  staring  eyes  that  shone 
all  the  brighter  in  tbe  glare  of  the  arc-light. 
Next  a collar- box  aud  a small  paper  bundle 
were  banded  iu.  These  the  little  fellow  clutch- 
€n1  eagerly,  one  iu  each  band,  his  eyes  still 
looking  into  mine. 
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“Are  you  au  orphan?”  I asked — a wholly 
thoughtless  question,  of  course. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Got  no  father  nor  mother  ?” 

Another, equally  idiotic;  but  my  interest  in 
the  boy  had  been  inspired  by  the  idea  of  the 
saving  of  valuable  miuutes.  As  long  as  be 
stood  outside  in  the  snow,  he  was  an  obstruc- 
tion. Once  aboard,  I could  take  my  time  iu 
solving  bis  difficulties. 

“ Got  a father,  sir,  but  my  mother’s  dead.” 

We  were  uow  whirling  up  the  street,  the  cab 
lighting  up  aud  growing  pitch-dark  by  turns, 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  street  lamps. 

“ Where’s  your  father  ?” 

“Went  away,  sir.”  He  spoke  the  words 
without  the  slightest  change  iu  his  voice, 
neither  abashed  nor  too  bold,  but  with  a sim- 
ple straightforwardness  which  convinced  me 
of  their  truth. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  asylum  ?” 

“Yes,  sir” 

“ Why  ?” 

“ Because  I can  learn  everything  there  is  to 
learn,  and  there  isn’t  any  other  place  for  uie  to 

go.” 

This  was  said  with  equal  simplicity.  No 
whining ; no  “ me  mother’s  dead,  sir,  an’  I ’ain’t 
had  nothin’  to  eat  all  day,”  etc.  Not  that 
air  about  him  at  all.  It  was  merely  the  state- 
ment of  a fact  which  lie  felt  sure  I knew  all 
about. 

“ What’s  your  name  ?” 

“ Ned.” 

“ Ned  what  ?” 

“ Ned  Rankin,  sir.” 

“ How  old  are  you  ?” 

“ I’m  eight” — then,  thoughtfully — “ no,  I’m 
nine  years  old.” 

“ Where  do  you  live  ?” 

I was  firing  these  questions  one  after  the 
other  without  the  slightest  interest  in  either 
the  hoy  or  his  welfare.  My  mind  was  on  my 
lecture,  and  tbe  impatient  look  on  the  faces  of 
the  audience,  aud  the  consulted  watch  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  followed  by  the 
inevitable:  “You  are  not  very  prompt,  sir,” 
etc.  “Our  people  have  been  in  their  seats,” 
etc.  If  tbe  boy  bad  prev  iously  replied  to  my 
question  ns  to  where  lie  lived,  I had  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  town. 

“I  live — ” Then  be  stopped.  “I  live  in — 
Do  vou  mean  now  ?”  lie  added,  simple. 

“Yes.” 

There  was  another  pause.  “ I don’t  know, 
sir;  maybe  they  won’t  let  me  stay.” 
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Another  foolish  question.  Of  course,  if  he 
had  left  home  for  good,  and  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  asylum  for  tlio  first  time,  his  pres- 
ent home  was  this  hack. 

But  he  had  won  my  interest  now.  His 
words  had  come  in  tones  of  such  directness, 
and  were  so  calm,  and  gave  so  full  a statement 
of  the  exact  facts,  that  I leaned  over  quickly, 
and  began  studying  him  a little  closer.  I saw 
that  this  scrap  of  a hoy  wore  a gray  woollen 
suit,  and  I noticed  that  the  cap  was  made  of 
the  same  cloth  as  the  jacket,  and  that  both 
were  the  work  of  some  inexperieuced  hand. 
Instinctively  my  iniud  went  hack  to  what  his 
earlier  life  had  beeu. 

“ Have  you  got  any  brothers  and  sisters,  my 
hoy  r 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Where  are  they  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir;  I was  too  little  to  re- 
member.” 

The  pathos  of  this  answer  stirred  me  all  the 
more. 

“ Who’s  been  taking  care  of  you  ever  since 
your  father  left  you  ?”  Iliad  lowered  my  voice 
now  to  a more  confidential  tone. 

“ A German  man.” 

“ What  did  you  leave  him  for  f * 

“He  had  no  work,  and  he  took  me  to  the 
priest.” 

“ When  ?” 

“ Last  week,  sir.” 

“ What  did  the  priest  do  ?” 

“ He  gave  me  these  clot  lies.  Don’t  you  think 
they’re  nice?  The  priest’s  sister  made  them 
for  me — all  but  the  stockiugs;  she  bought 
those.” 

As  he  said  this  he  lifted  his  arms  so  I could 
look  under  them,  and  thrust  out  toward  me 
his  two  plump  legs.  I said  the  clothes  were  very 
nice,  and  that  I thought  they  fitted  him  very 
well,  and  I felt  his  chubby  knees  and  calves  as 
I spoke,  and  ended  by  getting  hold  of  his  soft 
wee  hand,  which  I held  on  to.  His  fingers 
closed  tightly  over  mine,  uud  a slight  smile 
lighted  up  his  face.  It  seemed  good  to  him  to 
have  something  to  hold  ou  to.  I began  again  : 

“Did  the  priest  seud  you  here?” 

“ Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  letter?” 
The  little  baud — the  free  one — fumbled  under 
the  jacket,  loosened  the  two  lower  buttons, 
and  disclosed  a white  envelope  pinned  to  his 
shirt. 

“ I’m  to  give  it  to  ’em  at  the  asylum.  But  I 
can’t  unpin  it.  He  told  me  not  to.” 

“That’s  right,  my  boy.  Leave  it  where  it 
is.” 

“You  poor  little  rat,”  I said  to  myself. 
“This  is  pretty  rough  on  you.  You  ought  to 
be  tucked  up  in  some  warm  bed,  not  out  here 
alone  in  this  storm.” 

The  boy  felt  for  the  pin  in  the  letter,  reas- 
sured himself  that  it  was  safe,  and  carefully  re- 
buttoned his  jacket.  I looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  caught  glimpses  of  houses  Hying  by, 
with  lights  in  their  windows,  and  now  and 


then  the  cheery  blaze  of  a fire.  Then  I looked 
into  his  eyes  again.  I still  had  hold  of  his 
hand. 

“ Surely,”  I said  to  myself,  “ this  boy  must 
have  some  one  soul  who  cares  for  him.”  I de- 
termined to  go  a little  deeper. 

“ How  did  you  get  here,  my  boy  ?”  I had 
leaned  nearer  to  him. 

“The  priest  put  me  on  the  train, and  a lady 
told  me  where  to  get  off.” 

“Oh,  a lady!”  Now  I was  getting  at  it! 
Then  he  was  not  so  desolate ; a lady  had  look- 
ed after  him.  “ What’s  her  name  ?”  This  with 
increased  eagerness. 

“ She  didn’t  tell  me,  sir.” 

I sank  back  on  my  seat.  No!  I was  all 
wrong.  It  was  a positive,  undeniable,  piteous 
fact.  Seventy  millions  of  people  about  him, 
and  not  one  living  soul  to  look  to.  Not  a tie 
that  connected  him  with  anything.  A leaf 
blown  across  a field ; a bottle  adrift  in  the  sea, 
sailing  from  no  port  and  bound  for  no  haven. 
I got  hold  of  his  other  hand,  and  looked  down 
into  his  eyes,  aud  an  almost  irresistible  desire 
seized  me  to  pick  him  up  in  my  arms  aud  bug 
him  ; he  was  too  big  to  kiss,  and  too  little  to 
shake  hands  with  ; hugging  was  all  there  was 
left.  But  I didn’t.  There  was  something  in 
his  face  that  repelled  any  such  familiarity — a 
quiet  dignity,  pluck,  and  patience  that  in- 
spired more  respect  than  tenderness,  that 
would  make  one  waut  rather  to  touch  his  hat 
to  liiti). 

Here  the  cab  stopped  with  so  sudden  a jerk 
that  I had  to  catch  him  by  the  anus  to  steady 
him.  Cabby  opened  the  door. 

“Morgan  House,  boss.  Gobi’s  awful,  or  I*d 
got  ye  here  sooner.” 

The  boy  looked  up  into  my  face;  not  with 
any  show  of  uneasiness,  only  a calm  patience. 
If  he  was  to  walk  now,  he  was  rcady\ 

“Cabby,  bow  far  is  it  to  the  asylum?”  I 
asked. 

“ ’Bout  a mile  aud  a half.” 

“ Throw  that  trunk  off,  and  drive  on.  This 
boy  can’t  W'alk.” 

“ I’ll  take  him,  boss.” 

“No;  I’ll  take  him  myself.  Lively,  now.” 

I looked  at  my  watch.  Twenty  minutes  of 
the  hour  had  gone.  I w ould  still  have  time  to 
jump  into  a dress  suit,  but  the  dinner  must  be 
brief.  There  came  a seesaw'  rocking,  then  a 
rebound,  and  a heavy  thud  told  where  the 
trunk  had  fallen.  The  cab  sped  ou. 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  There  were  no 
thanks,  no  outburst.  He  w?ns  merely  a chip 
in  the  current.  If  he  had  just  escaped  some  sunk- 
en rock,  it.  was  the  w*ay  with  chips  like  himself. 
All  hoys  went  to  asylums,  aud  had  no  visible 
fathers  nor  invisible  mothers  nor  frieuds.  This 
talk  about  boys  going  swimming,  and  catching 
bull-frogs,  aud  robbing  birds’  nests,  and  play- 
ing ball,  and  “hooky,”  and  marbles,  was  all 
moonshine.  Boys  never  did  such  things,  ex- 
cept in  story-books.  He  was  a boy  himself, 
and  know.  There  couldn’t  anything  better 
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THE  MAN  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

My  reference  to  a recent  achievement  of 
Soledad  having  suggested  the  tnrf  to  the  agile 
mind  of  Mr.  Milo  Bush,  he  immediately  launch- 
ed into  the  following  story,  which,  from  the 
impressive  manner  of  its  delivery,  he  seemed 
to  think  possessed  of  edifying  and  perhaps 
even  of  educational  qualities: 

“ You’ve  heard  of  Ajax,  the  celebrated  Ken- 
tucky runner,  of  course,”  he  said.  “ I once 
owned  a son  of  his.  I called  him  Bjax.  Fast- 
est boss  ever  brought,  to  the  Territory.  Too 
fast.  It  would  ’a’  been  money  in  iny  pocket  if 
he’d  had  only  three  legs.  Where  I made  my 
mistake  was  in  not  keepiug  a ball  and  chain 
fastened  to  one  foot.  Ought  to  ’a’  kept  him 
hobbled. 

“ I bought  that  boss  Bjax  with  my  hard 
earnings,”  he  continued,  lookiug  off  sadly,  ob- 
livious of  the  notorious  fact  that  he  had  never 
done  a day’s  work  in  his  life.  “ Bought  him 
with  money  which  I had  saved.  Money  which 
I had  laid  up  agin  the  time  when  I should  be 
old  and  uuable  to  work.  But  it  all  went,  and 
it  has  staid  went,  and  the  hour  when  I should 
rest  is  come,  but  there  is  no  rest  for  me. 
Sometimes,  when  I’m  alone,  I say  to  myself, 
firm,  just  like  this:  ‘Keep  still,  sad  heart!’ 

“Well,  I bought  tliis  Bjax  just  to  show  the 
boys.  They  thought  they  had  bosses  that 
could  run,  but  I wanted  to  show  them  that 
their  hosses  was  really  stationary  bosses,  rooted 
down  to  the  spot.  I says  to  ’em, ‘ I am  send- 
ing for  a movable  boss — a self-propelling  boss 
— a hoss  that  goes  alone — not  a animal  that 
has  to  be  warped  along  with  a house-moving 
windlass, and  men  putting  their  shoulders  to 
him  and  pushing  behind.’  It  took  all  my  sav- 
ings—the  savings  of  forty  years  of  toil — but  I 
got  the  hoss. 

“ It  was  a proud  day  for  me  when  that  hoss 
come.  I took  him  right  over  to  the  truck,  and 
I showed  ’em  that  I was  right.  Bjax  was  fast. 
He  beat  every  hoss  in  town.  A great  igee 
struck  me — to  take  him  around  on  the  fall 
racing  circuit,  and  make  some  money  and  get 
back  my  savings.  I knew  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Territory  could  keep  up  with  him.  My 
heart  beat  gayly.  Says  I, ‘Old  man,  Fortune 
is  at  your  door,  a-taking  off  her  gum  shoes  and 
preparing  to  stay.’ 

“ I had  just  said  this,  and  also, ‘ Tell  me  not 
in  mournful  slumbers,  life  is  but  an  empty 
dream,’  when  up  steps  a well-dressed  young 
man,  and  says  he,  * Sab,’  says  he,  just  like  that 
— ‘sab,  may  I have  the  privilege  of  admiring 
your  boss?’  ‘Wade  in,  stranger,’  says  I.  He 
looks  over  Bjax.  his  eyes  getting  soft  and  ten- 
der, and  then  I’ll  be  snaked  if  he  didn’t  bust 
right  out  crying.  Then  he  wipes  his  eyes,  and 
says  lie : ‘ Sail,  do  not  laugh  at  these  tears. 
Them  are  not  tears  of  weakness.  Them  tears 
come  from  the  heart.  I am  touched,’  and  he 
begins  to  sniftle  again.  ‘I  know  how  it  is,’ 
says  I,  swallering  a great  lump  in  my  throat. 
‘Manly  tears  like  them  are  all  O K.  You  are 


touched.  Lay  right  down  on  the  ground, 
young  man,  and  have  it  out.’  ‘ No,  no,’  says  lie : 
‘ it  is  past.  The  storm  is  over.  My  heart  was 
full,  and  she  overflowed — that  was  all.  Sah,  1 
am  a Keutuckian!’  ‘I’m  sorry  it  is  so  small,’ 
says  I,  pulling  out  rny  pint  flask,  ‘ but  you’re 
welcome.  Finish  it  up,  and  I’ll  send  for  some 
more.’  ‘No,  no,’  says  he ; ‘ not  at  present.  My 
emotions  even  now  threaten  to  overmaster 
me.  Let  me  simply  admire  your  boss — your 
Kentucky  boss.  An  exile  from  home,  cut  off 
from  ancestral  halls,  this  is  the  first  Kentucky 
hoss  I’ve  seen  for  five  years.  Sah,  I am 
touched.’ 

“Well,  I told  him  to  go  ahead  and  admire 
till  he  thought  he’d  got  enough,  and  he  thank- 
ed me,  and  kept  walking  round  Bjax,  and 
feeling  of  him,  and  patting  him,  and  all  the 
time  a-saying  he  was  touched.  Then  he  says: 
‘ Sah,  would  you  mind  if  I mounted  your  boss 
for  one  turn  around  the  track  f Riding  was 
formerly  my  delight.  Fox-hunting  was  my 
favorite  sport.  Will  them  happy  days  ever 
come  again  f Sah,  I have  not  been  so  touched 
since  a crool,  mistaken  father  drnv  me  from 
his  door.’  ‘ Hop  on,’  says  I.  ‘ Hop  l ight  on.’ 
And  lie  done  so,  and  pranced  Bjax  round  me 
once  or  twice,  and  then  galloped  oft’,  easy  like, 
down  the  track;  and  when  he  got  to  the  first 
quarter,  he  turned  round  in  the  saddle,  grace- 
ful, and  waved  his  hand  and  threw  me  a kiss, 
at  the  same  time  lifting  the  boss  right  over 
the  fence,  and  starting  off  across  the  perairie 
like  a bloo  streak,  and  me  yelling  bloody  mur- 
der for  help.  Well,  every  man  that  had  a 
boss  started  after  him,  with  me  fullering  along 
on  foot,  still  yelling  in  a general  way;  but 
they  might  as  well  ’a’  chased  a zigzag  of  chain- 
lightning  going  end  over  end.  They  lost  sight 
of  the  feller  and  Bjax  in  twenty  minutes.  Then 
they  come  back.  I was  laying  on  my  back  on 
the  perairie,  my  jaw  still  moving  faintly,  but 
little  or  no  yell  coming  forth.  ‘Old  man,’  says 
somebody,  ‘ wot’s  the  matter  ?’  *1  am  touch- 

ed,’ says  I.” 

Hayden  Carhuth. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  SALESMAN. 

The  author  wanted  some  summer  reading, 
and  he  sought  out  an  unfamiliar  shop.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  a facetious  author.  There 
were  people  who  thought  him  rather  proud  of 
himself.  At  any  rate  be  thought  he  would  la* 
recognized  anywhere,  because  his  portrait  bad 
appeared  with  some  frequency  in  the  period- 
ical press.  So  when,  after  he  had  chosen  sev- 
eral works  of  fiction  by  other  writers,  the 
salesman  handed  him  a copy  of  bis  own  latest 
book,  he  winked  drolly  at  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  and  pushed  the  book  away  from  him 
in  mock  disgust. 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  no !”  he  cried.  “ I can’t 
read  that  man’s  stuff.” 

“Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  the  sales- 
man, solemnly,  “/  can’t,  either.” 
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UE,  SIIE,  AND  THEY. 

BY  ALBEItT  LEE. 

III. 

“ Well,  w hat  do  you  think?”  begins  Ethel 
Benton,  as  she  and  her  husband  take  their 
seats  at  the  dinner  table. 

This  is  a favorite  interrogative  of  hers,  and 
Benton  finds  it  a difficult  one  to  reply  to.  The 
number  of  suitable  answers  is  certainly  lim- 
ited. He  may  say,  44  I don’t  know,”  which 
would  be  untrue.  He  may  say, “I  don’t  think 
anything,”  which  would  be  derogatory  to  his 
self-esteem.  He  may  say,  “A  great  mauy 
things,”  which  would  require  a lengthy  ex- 
planation; or  he 
may  say,  briefly, 
“ What?”  which  does 
not  mean  very  much. 
As  a rule  he  plays 
Irish,  and  replies 
with  another  query, 
thereby  successful- 
ly throwing  the 
burden  of  proof 
upon  Ethel.  So  he 
does  upon  this  oc- 
casion. He  asks, 

44  What  do  you 
think  ?” 

“ Mamma  wants 
to  give  a reeep- 

“ MAMMA  HASN’T  DRCIDKI)/’  tjoil,”  Ethel  Ull- 

8 went,  proudly. 

“ That’s  good.  And  you  will  receive  with 
her,  I suppose  V' 

“Oh — but  she  wants  to  give  it  here!” 
“HERE!” 

44  Yes,  in  our  house.” 

“ The  deuce  she  does!  Did  you  tell  her  these 
premises  are  not  for  rentf” 

^ “ I told  her  nothing  of  the  kind.”  This 
with  dignity.  “ I think  it  is  a very  good  idea.” 

“Oh  yes.  It  is  a good  idea — for  her.  One 
of  the  cleverest  ideas  she  has  evolved  in  a long 
while.  The  best  since  she  thought  it  would 
bo  a good  idea  to  have  mo  for  a son-in-law.” 

“But,  honestly,  don't  you  think  it  will  be 
nice!  I was  only  going  to  have  days,  you 
know.  So  when  mamma  said  she  was  thinking 
some  of  giving  a reception,  I told  her  she  ought 
to  let  me  give  it,  and  put  her  card  in  with  mine.” 

“ Oh  ! then  it  was  your  idea  ?” 

“Well — partly.  But  it’s  mamma’s  recep- 
tion, in  that  she  will  pay  all  the  bills.  And  we 
ourselves  could  never  have  afforded  to  give  a 
reception.” 

“Blessed  be  poverty!” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? I thought  you  would 
like  it  so  much.  It  is  very  unkind  of  you  to 
throw  cold  water  on  my  plans  like  that.  It  is 
so  ungrateful,  too,  when  mamma  is  doing  so 
much  for  us.” 

“Tin  not  throwing  cold  water,  my  dear.” 

“Well,  then,”  gleefully,  “don’t  you  think  it 
will  be  nice — ” 


“ To  have  a lot  of  people  cackling  all  day  in 
the  front  rooms?”  Ami  here,  unfortunately, 
Benton  imitates  the  noise  ofheus — -joyful  bens 
in  a barn-yard — a vocal  specialty  he  had  be- 
come quite  proficient  in  sis  si  small  boy — “Kack. 
kack,  kack — !” 

“Stop  it,”  cries  Etbel.  ‘‘I  never  want  to 
do  anything  that  you  don’t  make  fun  of  rue,  or 
try  to  put  obstacles  in  my  way.  And,”  almost 
tearfully,  “I  thought  you  would  like  it  so 
much.  We  can  nisike  the  parlor  look  so  pret- 
ty, and  I can  have  Dorothy  and  Mrs.  Dufonr 
and  Mrs.  Willis  and  Emma  to  help  receive, 
and  it  will  be  perfectly  lovely.” 

“ So  you’ve  got  it  all  fixed  ?” 

“No,  I have  not.” 

“ Where’s  the  hitch  ?” 

“Mamma  has  not  definitely  decided  that  she 
will  give  the  reception.” 

“So  this  is  a false  alarm, — I mean  a — a faint 
hope,  only  ?” 

“ 1 wish  you  wouldn’t  be  so  mean.” 

“ I am  not  mean.  I don’t  intend  to  lie  mean. 
If  you  hold  a reception,  my  dear,  I shall  come 
home  early  that  afternoon,  and  rig  myself  up 
like  a fatted  ox,  and  stick  a flower  in  my  coat, 
and  go  about  and  show  myself  to  the  crowd. 
That’s  what  you  want;  that’s  what  you  and 
your  mother  both  want.  I know  it.  I am 
willing  to  parade,  if  it’s  going  to  give  yon  any 
fun.” 

44 1 think  men  are  most  ungrateful,  incon- 
siderate creatures.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  help 
your  wife  when  she  is  entertaining  her  friends, 
you  may  stay  away.  I can  get  aloug  very  well 
without  you.” 

“ But  I do  wish  to  help  my  wife,  likewise 
my  wife’s  mother.  And  I have  just  told  you  I 
will  come  to  the  front  like  a soldier  when  yon 
have  your  little  party.  By-thc-way,  is  there 
going  to  be  a punch  ?” 

“ Punch  and  bouillon.  I shall  not  have  any 
tea.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  fresh  tea 
all  the  afternoon.” 

44 1 don’t  care  so  much  about  the  tea;  but 
what  kind  of  punch  will  it  be?” 

44  Claret  punch,  of  course.” 

44  Claret  punch  ? Why  don’t  you  have  real 
punch  ? Now  if  yon  will  let  me  brew  the 
punch,  I will  guarantee  that  it  will  be  a draw- 
ing card.  The  girl  who  presides  over  it  will 
easily  be  queen  of  the  drawing-room.  I have 
a friend  downtown  who  has  a recipe  for 
punch  ; he’s  a barkeeper — ” 

44 Arthur!”  exclaims  Ethel,  with  a horrified 
look. 

44  What’s  the  matter?  Barkeepers  usually 
know'  recipes — ” 

44  But  you  said  he  was  a friend  of  yours.” 

44  He  has  been — on  many  occasions.  But  I 
will  call  him  an  acquaintance,  if  you  prefer. 
I’ll  get  his  formula,  and  t hen,  if  you  put  on  the 
cards  that  / shall  brew'  the  punch,  you  will 
have  more  men  at  your  reception  than  will  be 
seen  at  any  similar  function  in  New  York  this 
winter.” 
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a ^reat  soul  in  so  far  as  that  great  soul  could 
he  undiplomatic  enough  to  lay  itself  bare,  it 
lias  an  interest  which  reaches  beyond  the 
mere  question  of  his  influence  on  history — im- 
portant as  that  may  bo — into  a psychological 
realm,  giving  to  those  who  read  it  carefully, 
not  alone  for  its  matter,  but  for  its  manner  as 
well,  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  man  this  was 
who  so  outstripped  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  narrative  has  all  that  lack  of  frankness 
which  one  might,  have  expected  from  so  reti- 
cent a personage,  and  is  therefore  characteris- 
tic. It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  man  to  take 
the  world  into  his  confidence,  and  one  may  easily 
imagine  the  old  Chancellor  saying  to  himself, 
as  ho  dictated  the  contents  of  these  two  vol- 
umes to  the  two  geutlemcn  who  aided  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  Thoughts  and  Recol- 
lections, “ What  is  proper  for  the  world  to 
know  let  the  world  read.  As  for  me,  I am, 
after  all,  an  integral  portion  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  that,  concerning 
certain  matters  of  state,  I should  hold  my  own 
secrets,  liviug  or  dead.” 


Mr.  Sidney  Whitman,  in  the  November  is- 
sue of  Harpers  Magazine,  writing  of  Bismarck’s 
oratory,  said  : “ Much  hus  been  written  about 
Bismarck  as  a public  speaker — for  his  pub- 
lished speeches  fill  twelve  bulky 
KislylcCk  **  volumes  — and  a deal  of  argu- 
ment has  been  sent  to  prove 
that  ho  was  iudeed  no  orator.  In  a certain 
seuso  this  is  and  must  be  true.  For  if  there 
was  one  tliiug  he  loathed,  it  was  the  art  of  the 
rhetorician  — the  born  mob  - hypnotizer.  He 
was  no  actor;  he  could  be  none,  since  he  dis- 
liked the  very  rudiment  of  the  art— self-con- 
scious [lose.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  Bis- 
marck could  not  speak  effectively.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  not  spoken  with  more 
lasting  effect  to  a whole  nation  than  have  a 
full  generation  of  gifted  orators  intoxicated 
with  their  own  phraseology,  whose  efforts  fade 
from  human  memory  ere  scarce  the  echo  of 
their  voice  has  died  away.  Bismarck  was  a 
child  of  Goethe  herein — that  he  believed  with 
Goethe, 

For  there  just  where  ideas  are  lacking 
A word  comes  handy  in  the  nick  of  time. 

That  is  to  say,  volubility  of  speech,  too  fluent 
readiness  with  empty  phrases,  was  repugnant 
to  him  ; it  excited  his  suspicion.  To  hear  him 
speak  in  public  was  to  receive  the  impression 
that  he  was  continuously  engaged  in  a grim 
wrestle  with  Ilia  inner  self  to  force  out  what  a 
rugged  nature  refused  to  yield  up  without  a 
struggle,  the  clear  crystals  of  his  pellucid 
mind.7’ 

Had  Mr.  Whitman,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  one  of  Bismarck’s  intimates,  written 
these  words  of  the  Prince’s  account  of  his  own 
life,  if  so  the  volumes  may  be  termed,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  happily  chosen. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  pose ; there  is  no  vol- 


ubility of  speech  ; there  is  no  too  fluent  readi- 
ness with  empty  phrases.  There  is  through 
all  the  direct,  incisive,  overwhelmingly  force- 
ful manner  of  him  who  has  been  for  longer 
than  the  memory  of  most  of  us  the  most  vital 
of  the  living  forces  of  European  statecraft — 
or,  as  a clear- visioned  writer  Has  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed it,  " of  an  armor-clad  knight  of  the 
Middle  Ages  coine  to  life.” 

There  are  many  thousands  of  readers  to-day 
who  rejoice  in  reading  of  the  prowess  of  the 
men  of  old  who  went  about  crushing  all  before 
them,  clad  in  knightly  garb.  In  these  volumes 
they  have  the  story  of  one  of  these  knights  re- 
incarnate, and  whatever  Bismarck’s  “Thoughts 
and  Recollections”  may  lack  in  imaginative 
quality  they  more  than  make  up  in  their  won- 
derful reality.  


the  London 
Academy. 


In  connection  with  the  publication  of  Prinoc 
Bismarck’s  Autobiography  and  comments  of 
certain  persons  thereon,  the  following  note 
from  the  London  Academy  of  October  29, 1898, 
is  not  without  interest:  “The 
booksellers’  wiudows  in  Berlin  Note  from 
and  elsewhere,  which  were  re- 
cently hung  with  black -edged 
notices  of  special  necrologues  and  mem^ials, 
are  aflame  to-day  with  yellow  placards  of  the 
forth  - coming  1 Thoughts  and  Recollections  7 
of  Prince  Bismarck.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Busch’s  account  of  these  memoirs  de- 
scribed them  as  practical ly  of  very  little 
value.  Ho  related  that  the  ex-Chancellor’s 
memory  was  failing  when  he  dictated  the 
work  to  Lothar  Bucher,  and,  further,  that  his 
rage  and  resentment  at  bis  dismissal,  and  at 
all  the  circumstauces  attending  it,  hud  warped 
his  judgment  und  his  sense  of  truth.  So  far  as 
these  statements  have  been  made  known  in 
Germany,  they  are  taken  ns  an  attempt  on  Dr. 
Busch’s  part  to  assist  the  sale  of  his  own 
‘ Secret  Pages’  by  spoiling  the  market  for  the 
authentic  work.  But  the  name  of  Professor 
Horst  Kohl — the  editor  of  the  Bismarck  Annual , 
and  the  original  nominee  for  the  once  projected 
chair  of  Bismarck  in  Leipsic  University — who 
is  preparing  the  ‘ Thoughts  and  Recollections’ 
for  the  Cotta  Press  in  Stuttgart,  is  accepted  as 
a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  historical  worth 
of  the  publication.” 


The  cold  sifters  of  diaries  aud  correspond- 
ences referred  to  a moment  since  would  find 
it  difficult  to  destroy  the  wonderful  charm  of 
the  series  of  letters,  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  that  passed  between 
Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  in  1845  and  1846.  While 
there  is  no  similarity  iu  the  two 
volumes,  one’s  mind  in  reading 
these  delightfully  intimate  let- 
ters reverts  to  the  title  of  Miss  Anna  Ful- 
ler’s pretty  little  story  published  some  years 
ago,  “A  Literary  Courtship,”  for  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  these  letters  amotiut  to.  Iudeed, 


The  Letters  of 
Robert  Brown- 
ing .'i ml  Kl Isa- 
bel It  Barrett 
Barrett. 
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to  so  strong  a degree  does  the  sympathetic 
reader  feel  that  these  are  genuine  love-let- 
ters, m » confessed  yet  obviously  so,  that  he  tiiuls 
himself  somewhat  oppressed  by  a sense  of 
intrusion  upon  something  not  intended  for 
his  eyes.  Courtship  is  a game  for  two,  and 
the  prying  third  party  has  no  place  in  it;  and 
to  just  the  extent  that  he  realizes  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  this  correspon deuce  the  read- 
er of  a sensitive  organization  will  at  first  feel 
somewhat  guilty.  There  will  come  later,  how- 
ever, a mitigation  in  a grateful  sense  of  a con- 
fidential relation  established  betweeu  authors 
ami  reader.  The  idea  of  intrnsion  will  pass 
away,  and  the  letters  will  be  read  with  uu- 
utixed  delight  for  the  sheer  beauty  of  them, 
not  alone  iu  sentiment,  but  in  literary  qual- 
ify. 

There  has  not  been  for  many  years  anything 
in  belles-lettres  quite  so  satisfying  as  these 
almost  daily  missives  of  two  poets  who  have 
left  a deep  impression  upon  the  literature  of 
their  time,  and  in  a day  when  so  much  that  is 
ephemeral  in  its  nature  is  being  put  forth  by 
cruelly  overworked  presses  it  is  a relief  to  find 
something  that  carries  with  it  an  assurance 
of  permanence.  The  subtle  and  seductive  hu- 
mor, the  incisive  comments  upon  other  men 
and  other  women,  as  well  as  upon  each  other, 
the  wonderful  intellectual  comradeship  of  the 
correspondents,  their  unvaried  frankness,  and 
throughout  a most  appealing  and  pervasive 
atmosphere  of  sheer  enjoyment  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas — these  are  a few  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  volumes  which  assure  them  of  a 
welcome  among  the  real  treasures  of  all  libra- 
ries which  are  inspired  by  a love  of  what  is 
pure  and  good  in  literature. 


No  man  who  has  touched  so  strongly  upon 
the  deeper  chords  of  life  us  Thomas  Hardy 
has  done  can  be  said  not  to  be  a poet. 
There  is  more  real  poetry  in  “Teas  of  the 

D’Urbervilles"  alone  than  in 
“WVttfcx  Poems  " hundreds  of  other  more  pre- 
Th<»m*s  Haudt.  tentionsly  poetical  volumes. 

In  the  poetical  handling  of  his 
prose  Mr.  Hardy  has  made  a deep  impression 
upon  the  literature  of  his  time,  and  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  to  ho  regretted  that  in  his 
metrical  efforts  he  seems  to  he  very  far  from 
his  best.  However  greatly  endowed  be  may 
be  in  other  directions,  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  the 
gift  of  song;  the  lyric  quality  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  his  poems,  and  as  a result 
his  | me  try  is  difficult,  even  to  one  who  can  read 
Meredith  at  sight, and  to  whom  the  intricacies 
of  Browning  have  taken  on  what  a writer  of 
olden  time  once  referred  to  ns  “crystalline  pel- 
1 aridity.”  It  has  been  said  of  the  vigorous  verse 
of  Mr.  Kipling  that  it  rises  above  the  mere  re- 
straint of  rhythm,  but  it  should  be  added  that 
it  does  not  rise  so  fur  above  that  level  that  it 
loses  itself  in  the  hopelessly  obscure.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling’s poetry  can  be  read  aloud  by  one  who  has 
rehearsed  it  sufficiently  with  ranrvellous  effect, 


and  none  can  deny  that  it  has  swing.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Kipling  deals  iu  realities  and  not  in 
abstractions,  and  when  he  is  most  formally 
formless  one  feels  that  his  subject  matter  is 
perhaps  resentful  of  the  restraints  of  metre. 
Unfortunately,  for  Mr.  Hardy  no  such  extenua- 
tion can  be  urged,  aud  unless  his  little  col- 
lection of  Wessex  Poems  was  designed  for  the 
very  fittest  and  fewest  — for  those  who  occa- 
sionally, in  the  need  of  purely  intellectual  re- 
creation, seek  out  a mental  gynasium  where 
they  may  put  their  niiuds  through  a drastic 
course  of  training — one  must  feel  that  the  usual 
success  has  not  attended  his  efforts.  The 
nearest  approach  to  music  in  this  collection  is 
in  “The  Sergeant's  Song,"  and  unhappily 
there  comes  witli  the  reading  of  this  a sense 
of  wonderment  that  anything  so  essentially 
worthy  of  the  comic  muse  of  to-day  should 
find  a place  in  a volume  otherwise  given  over 
to  a consideration  of  the  more  significant  facts 
of  life. 

Whatever  interest  there  may  prove  to  be  in 
“Wessex  Poems"  will  come  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  that  those  who  read  the 
poeni9  will  rejoice  when  their  author  comes 
into  his  own  again  in  prose;  for  there  is 
equally  little  room  to  doubt  that  in  later 
years  no  man  bas  shown  himself  more  force- 
ful in  the  delineation  of  life  and  character, 
and,  despite  detractors,  more  sure  of  a high 
place  among  the  writers  of  English  prose  fic- 
tion, than  the  author  of  “ Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd."  

It  matters  very  little  whether  times  be  war- 
like or  peaceful,  man,  old  and  young,  and  of 
either  sex,  is  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  civilian  may  object  to  being  taxed 
for  his  maintenance, bn  t he  would 
no  more  bo  without  him  than  “ 
without  his  daily  bread ; indeed,  British  Army.” 
a most  vociferous  objector  lias 
been  known  to  imperil  his  digestion  by  bolting 
his  daily  bread  in  order  to  get  a good  stance  on 
a gutter  kerb  for  the  delight  of  seeing  the  sol- 
dier march  by  in  all  the  glory  of  his  gorgeous 
uniform.  In  campaign-times  much  is  written 
about  the  man  ami  his  manners,  about  his  di- 
versions and  his  duties,  and  by  degrees  the 
public  comes  to  know  something  of  the  kind 
of  creature  it  is  who  is  off  shedding  his  blood 
on  its  behalf,  hut  in  peaceful  days  the  warrior 
cuts  less  of  a figure  in  the  public  prints  than 
the  football-player,  the  golfer,  or  the  sea- 
serpent.  He  hobs  up  occasionally  in  fiction, 
and  Mr.  Kipling  has  made  of  Tommy  At- 
kins a live  being  even  to  those  who  never 
saw  him.  But  Mr.  Kipling’s  soldier  has  been 
an  idealized  reality.  He  is  always  up  to  some 
bit  of  mischief  or  of  heroism — more  often  than 
not,  too,  the  point  of  difference  between  the 
heroism  and  tin*  mischief  is  not  discernible — 
but  he  is  rarely  to  he  caught  at  rest,  and 
socially  he  is  frequently  impossible,  in  gen- 
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era!,  then,  the  public  knows  very  little  of  the 
soldier,  save  when  ho  is  in  action  of  one  kiud  or 
another.  The  Sirdar,  for  instance,  who  has  re- 
cently covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  Sou- 
dan, came  to  thousands  of  well-informed  per- 
sons in  the  nature  of  a surprise.  Three  months 
ago  Kitchener  was  a mere  word.  To-day  it  is 
a name,  and  a great  one.  We  know  now  all 
about  his  heroic  side,  but  all  the  time  he  has 
had  his  other  side,  and  how  he  and  his  bro- 
ther officers  live  when  out  of  action  possesses 
an  interest  which  the  anonymous  author  of 
Social  Life  in  the  British  Jnny  must  have 
foreseen  when  he  wrote  his  attractive  little 
book. 

The  author,  himself  an  officer  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  army  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
lots  us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  profes- 
sion— gives  us  a peep  into  the  expense  account 
of  the  favored  individual  who  looks  so  well  on 
parade,  tells  ns  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  chargers  and  polo 
ponies,  dilates  somewhat  upon  his  clubs  and 
what  these  cost  him — in  short,  in  a very  plea- 
sant, gossipy  fashion,  takes  outsiders  behind  the 
scenes  and  shows  all  that  is  proper  for  the  out- 
sider to  see.  The  volume  is  slight  indeed,  but 
its  contents  seem  to  cover  the  ground  which 
the  author  hail  in  mind,  and  whether  regarded 
merely  as  a side-light  upon  a certain  phase  of 
British  society  or  as  a guide-book  for  the 
youug  and  inexperienced  subaltern,  it  amply 
and  attractively  fulfils  its  mission. 


Mr.  Kipling  continues  his  triumphant  ca- 
reer with  a reversion  to  the  kind  of  work  for 
which  his  genius  is  best  suited.  He  is  an  un- 
doubted master  of  the  short  story.  As  a writer 
of  sustained  fiction  he  has  been 
“The  Day’s  disappointing.  It  is  tlieepisod- 
ByKuDYARD  Porlions  of  his  sustained 

Kipling.  work  that  give  to  it  what- 
ever degree  of  popularity  and 
literary  value  it  possesses ; but  as  an  observer 
and  painter  of  detached  phases  of  life  it  may  be 
asserted  with  confidence  that  Mr.  Kipling  is 
without  an  equal  among  the  literary  person- 
ages of  the  day.  Iu  The  Day's  Work  the  quali- 
ties that  have  made  him  so  vital  a force  in  let- 
ters are  gratifyingly  insistent.  The  opening 
story,  “The  Bridge  Builders,”  is  particularly 
pleasing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is,  in  a sense,  a 
composite  of  the  author’s  earlier  and  stronger 
tales  dealing  with  life  in  India — as  in  “Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills” — and  those  charming  bits 
of  fancy  and  allegory  to  be  found  iu  the  incom- 
parable “Jungle  Books”:  a combination  of 
virtues  which  makes  the  story  doubly  char- 
acteristic. One  finds  here,  too,  much  satisfac- 
tion in  renewing  one’s  acquaintance  with  “Tho 
Walking  Delegate,” one  of  the  most  exquisite- 
ly humorous  stories  Mr.  Kipling — or  any  one 
else,  for  that  matter — ever  wrote,  and  having 
beyond  its  humor  a sociological  significance 
of  unusual  import.  As  a tract  the  virtues  of 
“The  Walking  Delegate”  are  transcendent, 


and  one  might  almost  wish  that  it  might  be 
printed  as  a leaflet  and  distributed  amoug  the 
amiable  masses  who  are  discontented  on  de- 
mand rather  than  through  any  conviction  of 
injustice.  The  good  hard  common-sense — the 
horse-sense,  one  might  say — of  the  group  of 
pasturing  steeds  on  the  Vermont  farm  when 
confronted  by  tho  seductive  eloquence  of  the 
walking  delegate — too  indolent  to  work,  too 
rebellious  to  serve,  too  vindictive  to  be  trust- 
ed, too  gluttonous  to  do  anything  but  eat 
between  speeches,  too  garrulous  to  do  any- 
thing but  speak  between  meals,  und  too 
ignorant  to  be  of  any  use  to  his  fellows — can- 
not but  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  a sense  of 
humor  and  a real  knowledge  of  present  prob- 
lems. If  Mr.  Kipling  had  never  written  an- 
other line,  this  story  would  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  and  admiratiou  of  all  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  having. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  other 
Rtories  in  “The  Day’s  Work  ” are  equally  good. 
They  are  distinctly  not  so.  “Tho  Ship  that 
Found  Herself”  is,  frankly,  unworthy  of  the  au- 
thor. If  it  had  been  the  work  of  a parodist  it 
might  have  sufficed,  but  in  connecticu  with  the 
other  narratives  in  tho  book  it  is  out  of  place, 
and  one  fears,  in  reading  it,  that  the  author  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  public’s  apprecia- 
tion of  “ McAndrew’s  Hymn.”  The  point  in 
“McAndrcw’s  Hymn ’’that  appealed  was  the 
love  of  the  engineer  for  his  engine.  It  was  not 
the  engine  that  took  hold,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
should  bo  told  that  when  he  writes  of  ma- 
chinery successfully  he  is  mistaken  if  he  be- 
lieves that  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  piston-rod, 
or  the  suavity  of  the  oil-can,  or  the  grace  of 
the  wheel,  or  the  vigor  of  the  cog,  or  the  effer- 
vescence of  tho  boiler  that  has  appealed  to 
tho  reader.  'Ibis  is  distinctly  a false  notion. 
It  is  the  iufusion  of  a human  emotion  into  the 
story  that  has  carried  it  through.  A reader 
may  fall  in  love  with  a villanous  heroine  who  is 
yet  a living  creature, but  it  is  too  much  to  ask 
that  he  shall  lavish  affection,  or  even  sympa- 
thy, upon  a locomotive.  One  may  admire  a loco- 
motive, and  if  one  lives  out-of-town  one  may 
be  grateful  to  a locomotive,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  in  the  abstract  even  a locomo- 
tive can  be  taken  into  one’s  heart  and  cher- 
ished ns  a friend. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  Mr.  Kipliug  has 
evinced  latterly  a tendency  toward  the  tech- 
nical, aud  in  the  collection  now  under  consid- 
eration he  is  too  technical  even  for  the  most 
appreciative  of  his  readers.  One  does  not 
care,  in  reading  for  pleasure,  to  spend  one’s 
time  looking  up  text-books,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  subtleties  of  a short  story,  any 
more  than  one  cares  to  read  a Scotch  dialect 
novel  with  a glossary  at  the  back  as  a sine  qua 
non  of  its  comprehension.  But,  so  far  as  the 
book  “The  Day’s  Work”  is  concerned,  despite 
these  technical  objections,  it  contains  much 
that  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Kipling  at  his  very 
best. 
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DR.  SVEN  HEDIN,  though  still  a young 
roan,  has  placed  his  name  in  the  first  line 
of  explorers  of  the  largest  continent  by  the  re- 
sults of  three  and  a half  years’  work  that  led 
liim  from  Russian  Turkestan  to  Peking.  He  now 
describes  his  explorations  in  bis  book,  Through 
Asia,  the  most  conspicuous  geographical  work 
of  the  year.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a ge- 
ographer who,  from  his  boyhood,  had  been  in 
scientific  training  for  the  researches  he  hoped 
to  make  in  Asia,  would  do  work  of  value  and 
help  to  fill  some  of  the  wide  gaps  between  re- 
gions in  high  Asia,  whose  geographic  problems 
had  been  partly  solved.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Hedin  has  done;  and 
Rv  the  great  honors  bestowed  upon 

Srr*  Hsmx.  ijfni  l>y  many  leading  geographi- 
cal societies  show  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  work  is  held.  Dr.  Hedin’s  linguistic  attain- 
ments have  enabled  him,  in  the  past  year,  to  de- 
liver long  lectures  to  audiences  in  several  coun- 
tries in  their  own  vernacular.  The  fact  that 
this  young  Swedish  explorer,  in  the  midst  of 
his  arduous  work  in  the  study  and  the  field, 
should  have  found  time  to  master  our  own 
language  and  make  “Through  Asia”  so  admir- 
able in  literary  form,  as  well  as  in  contents,  is 
itself  an  achievement  of  no  mean  importance. 
The  book  will  rank  among  the  best  that  have 
been  written  on  the  high  plateau  and  mountain 
regions  of  Asia.  It  deals  with  colossal  phases 
of  topography;  with  the  effects  of  such  environ- 
ment upon  human  development;  with  experi- 
ences in  the  loftiest  altitudes  of  the  world  and 
among  burning  sands  where  half  his  expedition 
perished;  with  the  discovery  of  half- buried 
cities  nearly  hidden  under  sand-drifts,  relics  of 
Buddhist  civilization  before  the  Mohammedan 
invasion,  and  with  many  other  results  of  the 
work  of  a keen  and  well-equipped  geographer, 
whose  book  promises  to  be  oue  of  the  geo- 
graphic classics  of  Asia. 

He  completely  traversed  Asia,  and  on  the 
way  explored  some  of  the  intermediate  regions 
which  are  least  known.  This  plan  led  him 
first  to  pause  near  the  “roof  of  the  world,”  the 
Pamirs,  among  which  he  made  three  extended 
excursions,  exploring  the  eastern,  or  Chinese, 
Pamirs  in  mauv  directions.  He  was  the  first 
explorer  to  cross  the  Takla-Makan,  the  great 
western  extension  of  the  Gobi  desert;  and  it 
was  in  this  frightful  waste  that  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  and  made  his  important  archieological 
discoveries.  During  his  first  crossing  of  the 
desert  lie  was  ten  days  without  food,  while  no 
water  passed  his  lips  for  nine  days.  His  little 
party  could  push  onward  towards  the  river 
only  in  the  cool  of  the  night;  and  often  by 
day  they  buried  their  bodies  in  tbe  sand  out  of 
the  sun’s  reach,  sheltering  their  beads  in  tbe 
shade  of  their  clothing  hung  on  sticks.  It  was 
<1  firing  these  days  of  acute  suffering  that  Hedin 
showed  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made.  If  death 


haff  been  liis  fate,  it  would  have  seized  him 
with  note-book  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  As  his 
strength  and  buoyancy  decreased  he  carefully 
recorded  the  lessening  pulse-beats  and  symp- 
toms of  failing  vigor.  The  scientific  impulse 
was  master  even  after  he  had  crawled  ou  hands 
and  knees  to  the  brink  of  a clear,  cold  stream. 
He  wished  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  his 
pulse  of  the  reviviug  water ; and  so  before  lie 
drank  he  paused  to  count  his  pulse-beats,  then 
drank  his  fill,  and  counted  his  pulse  again.  It  is 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  discovery 
such  as  this  that  makes  the  heroes  of  science. 

The  work  is  copiously  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Hedin’8  photographs.  It  is  the  most  interest- 
ing record  of  exploration  since  Nansen’s  famous 
voyage  and  sledge  journey,  and  it  may  be  long 
before  anything  so  excellent  is  again  written 
on  Asia.  

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Jackson  has  written  a 
very  spirited  and  interesting  account  of  his 
threo  years’  sojourn  in  Franz- Josef  Land,  from 
which  he  returned  in  September  last  year.  H is 
book,  A Thousand  Days  in  the  Arctic , is  the 
only  one  relating  to  this  large  and  scattered 
mass  of  islands  since  the  Austrians  discovered 
them  twenty-five  years  ago;  and  Mr.  Jackson 
has  revolutionized  our  ideas  of  this  distant 
corner  of  the  world,  which  is  far  nearer  the 
pole  than  any  other  lauds  we  know  about-,  ex- 
cept those  near  North  Greenland. 

The  archipelago  of  Franz-Josef  Land  lias  bad 
a great  fascination  for  arctic  geographers  ever 
since  it  was  discovered.  Mr.  Jackson’s  book 
tells  why  this  is  so,  and  bow  it  came  about  that 
lie  dispelled  the  cherished  illusions  concerning 
the  group,  and  blasted  the  hopes  that  bad  been 
centred  in  it  as  a most  convenient  and  desir- 
able station  on  the  way  to  the  north  pole. 
Jackson  did  a great  deal  more  than  upset  tbe 
theories  of  tbe  experts  as  to  tbe  prime  impor- 
tance of  Franz-Josef  Land  as  a base  for  future 
arctic  work,  for  lie  made  some 
highly  important  discoveries.  * 

African  explorers  are  wont  to  Arctic.” 
say  that  it  is  the  unexpected  by 

that  always  happens  in  Africa.  Frjxokson  °* 
This  peculiarity  of  the  Dark 
Continent  was  transferred  to  the  arctic  regions 
for  Jackson’s  benefit, for  it  was  the  unexpected 
that  confronted  him  at  every  turn  be  made  in 
Franz-Josef  Laud.  The  information  be  gives 
iu  bis  volume  was  a great  surprise  to  geog- 
raphers, and  they  have  had  to  surrender  most 
of  their  preconceptions. 

The  fact  is  the  Austrian  discoverers  gave  the 
world  quite  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  archi- 
pelago, and  their  map  of  it  was  very  mislead- 
ing. While  we  follow  Jackson,  ns  he  llounders 
through  the  snow  on  his  long  sledge  journeys, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  his  perplexity  at 
first,  when  he  tried  to  reconcile  the  facts  before 
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him  with  the  map  in  his  hand.  He  was  con- 
stantly hunting  for  water-channels  that  could 
not  be  found,  for  mountains  where  bleak,  level 
snow-fields  spread  away,  and  for  big  islands  far 
to  the  north  that  were  never  revealed  to  him. 
But  instead  of  the  large  land  mosses  he  had  ex- 
acted to  traverse,  he  discovered  an  open  sea, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  British 
Ocean.  So  it  happens  that  ono  of  the  main  re- 
sults of  the  three  years'  work  is  a new  map  of 
Franz-Josef  Land,  which  upsets  our  old  ideas 
of  the  islands.  Instead  of  large  masses  of  land, 
he  found  the  islands  to  be  comparatively  small, 
and,  what  is  more  important  in  their  relation  to 
polar  work,  they  do  not  extend  nearly  so  far  tow- 
ards the  pole  as  they  were  supposed  to  do;  and 
thus  the  theory  held  ever  since  their  discovery, 
that  they  probably  offer  the  best  base  for  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  pole,  has  received  a sad  blow. 

But  though  the  islands  were  not  the  step- 
ping-stones they  were  supposed  to  be  to  the 
goal  so  many  have  sought,  they  offered  a rich 
field  for  arctic  research,  and  Jackson  aud  his 
very  competent  assistants  improved  their  op- 
portunities. In  addition  to  mapping  the  archi- 
pelago^ great  deal  of  scientific  work  w*as  done, 
which  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  fauna,  flora,  geology,  and  meteorology  of 
the  group.  The  book,  however,  being  intended 
for  popular  reading,  is  not  overburdened  with 
scientific  data.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the  dis- 
coveries made,  but  the  more  solid  portions  of 
the  book  are  diversified  by  many  lively  aud 
even  exciting  incidents— the  sporting  adven- 
tures of  the  keeuest  of  Nimrods,  journeys 
among  the  ice-floes  in  Jackson's  birch -bark 
canoe,  stories  of  the  dog  teams  and  the  long 
sledge  journeys,  and  auecdotes  of  arctic  life  on 
land  and  sea. 

The  one  thing  better  than  the  most  vivid 
descriptions,  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea 
of  arctic  scenes  and  phenomena,  is  illustrations 
that  are  clear,  graphic,  and  true  to  life.  The 
admirable  pictures  in  this  volume  depict  all 
phases  of  scenery  and  w*ork  in  Franz-Josef 
Land.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  a few 
years  ago  to  adorn  this  excellent  work  with 
pictures  so  instructive  in  themselves  aud  so 
helpful  to  the  text. 


“ In  the  Forbidden  Land,”  by  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor,  w ill  occupy  a unique  position 
in  the  literature  of  Tibctau  exploration.  Of 
all  the  white  men  who  in  recent  times  have 
attempted  to  reach  Lhasa,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists, 
Laudor  alone  was  horribly  mal- 
treated and  placed  in  serious 
peril  of  his  life.  At  least  a 
dozen  explorers  in  the  past  thirty  years  — 
from  Przhevalsky,  the  Russian,  to  Bonvalot, 
the  Frenchman : Carey  and  Littledale,  the 
Englishmen;  and  Rockhill,  the  American  — 
endeavored  just  as  strenuously  as  Landor  did 
to  gain  access  to  the  forbidden  city.  When 
they  knocked  at  the  door,  admission  was  de- 
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liied  them,  but,  though  completely  thwarted, 
they  were  treated  wdth  courtesy.  Landor  is 
the  only  w hite  visitor  to  Tibet,  in  many  years, 
w ho  has  snffered  physical  violence.  He  shows 
Tibetans  to  us  in  a new  character,  for  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  able  to  exhibit  them 
to  the  world's  gaze,  as  his  interesting  narrative 
does,  in  the  light  of  savages,  whose  ingenious 
cruelty  is  not  surpassed  by  the  most  fiendish 
achievements  of  renegade  Apaches.  The  latest 
book  on  Tibet  contains,  therefore,  a tragic  ele- 
ment, a record  of  great  suffering,  that  is  lack- 
ing in  the  others;  it  lias  this  other  distinguish- 
ing feature,  that,  while  the  other  explorers 
approached  Lhasa  from  the  side  of  Turkestan, 
Cashmere,  or  Chiua,  Landor  entered  the  coun- 
try from  the  south,  and  pushed  east  towards 
the  capital  through  virgin  country,  save  so  far 
as  the  native  explorers  in  the  service  of  India 
have  revealed  it.  His  work,  therefore,  gives  us 
most  interesting  glimpses  of  the  grand  moun- 
tain region  of  southwestern  Tibet,  an  almost 
unknow  n part  of  the  country. 

The  Tibetans  distrust  their  Indiau  neigh- 
bors, and  watch  them  closely,  for  they  are  fear- 
ful of  iuvosion  from  that  quarter.  It  may  be 
that  they  would  have  dealt  less  cruelly  with 
Landor  if  he  had  come  among  them  from  any 
other  point  of  the  compass.  Perhaps  they  were 
exasperated,  too,  by  the  sheer  audacity  of  his 
proceeding,  for  he  dared  to  advance  toward 
Lhasa,  fifty-six  marches,  with  only  tw*o  com- 
panions. The  other  twenty-eight  men  of  his 
party  deserted  him  soon  after  he  eutcred  Tibet ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  reverse,  he  kept  on  for 
nearly  two  months  before  the  Tibetans  seized 
him.  It  was  a wonderful  journey,  a remark- 
able exhibition  of  pluck,  and  the  explorer  paid 
dear  for  his  temerity. 

The  three  men  were  put  in  chains  aud  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Laudor  was  tortured  with 
hot  irons.  He  was  taken  to  the  execution- 
ground  to  be  beheaded.  While  one  man  held 
the  explorer  by  the  hair,  another  made  flour- 
ishes with  his  sword,  preliminary  to  the  final 
stroke.  At  the  last  moment  an  order  came  from 
the  Grand  Llama  staying  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  condemning  the  prisoner  to  tor- 
ture on  the  rack.  His  spine,  legs,  feet,  arms,  and 
hands  were  injured  by  the  terrible  ordeal  through 
which  he  passed.  He  was  chained  up  for  eight 
days,  aud  his  two  men  were  manacled  for  eigh- 
teen days.  In  the  end,  however,  all  were  re- 
leased, and  made  their  way  back  to  India  by 
slow  aud  painful  stages. 

The  whole  of  his  journey  was  through  re- 
gions that,  for  the  most  part,  had  never  en- 
listed the  service  of  au  explorer's  pen.  As 
an  exploratory  enterprise  Laiulor's  journey, 
though  so  abruptly  concluded,  was  brilliantly 
successful.  He  is  a writer  aud  an  artist  as 
well  as  an  explorer.  His  narrative  is  brightly 
written,  and  full  of  entertaining  as  well  as 
thrilling  incidents,  and  his  pictorial  delinea- 
tion of  a new  corner  of  the  world  adds  much  to 
the  value  of  the  volume.  Cyrus  C.  Adams. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  FORREST  AT  FORT  DONELSON* 

BY  JOHN  A.  WYETH,  M.D. 


I^HE  struggle  at  Fort  Donelson  was  the 
. first  decisive  battle  of  the  civil  war. 
In  many  respects  it  proved  to  be  the 
most  important  engagement  between  the 
contending  armies  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  There  were  to  follow  many  more 
desperate  encounters,  where  greater  num- 
bers were  engaged,  where  the  slaughter 
was  more  fearful,  where  day  after  day 
the  murderous  storm  swept  on  with  un- 
abating fury,  where  the  flash  of  musketry 
was  more  vivid  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery louder,  and  caught  more  readily  the 
eye  and  ear  of  the  world  at  large.  But 
in  all  probability  the  careful  historian 
will  yet  decide  that  in  shaping  events 
which,  step  by  step,  wrought  the  downfall 
of  the  Southern  coalition,  Fort  Donelson 
stands  pre-eminent.  It  was  a blow  which 
staggered  the  Confederacy,  and  from 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  it  never  wholly  re- 
covered. A disaster  which  led  into  cap- 
tivity thousands  of  its  best  and  bravest 
men.  and  thus  early  in  the  contest  weak- 
ened the  morale  of  one  of  its  armies  in 
teaching  it  the  bitter  lesson  of  defeat. 
Above  all,  this  monumental  blunder  made 
possible  the  career  of  a man  who,  from 
that  day  until  the  end,  with  untiring  en- 
ergy and  relentless  hand,  with'giant  blows 
struck  down  the  Southern  cross.  Out  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  mist  that  settled 
down  upon  that  fatal  field,  where  friend 
and  foe  alike  lay  frozen  and  stiff  with  the 
agony  of  death  in  every  feature,  there 
rose  to  the  horizon  one  star  of  destiny. 
Surely  at  its  birth  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Confederacy  presided,  and  as  it  shone 
above  those  snow-clad  hills  of  Tennessee, 
even  had  one  prophet  of  history  lived  he 
might  have  seen  against  the  screen  of 
night,  cast  in  fateful  characters,  the  om- 
inous words  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Vicks- 

* A condensed  chapter  from  the  life  of  General 
X.  B.  Forrest. 
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burg,  Missionaiy  Ridge,  The  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  and  then  Pe- 
tersburg, the  death-bed  of  the  lost  cause, 
and  Appomattox,  its  grave. 

Fort  Donelson  may,  without  successful 
contradiction,  be  asserted  as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  career  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a 
man  of  tremendous  courage  and  tenaci- 
ty, possessing  a genius  for  war  of  a high 
order,  and  yet  achieving,  by  fortuitous 
circumstance  in  the  dawn  of  his  career, 
the  success  which  made  his  greatness 
possible.  Driven  from  the  field. at  Bel- 
mont, on  which  he  had  first  been  victor, 
and  forced,  in  order  to  escape  capture,  to 
take  refuge  on  his  transports,  himself  the 
last  man  to  quit  the  shore,  riding  his 
wounded  horse  with  daredevil  reckless- 
ness down  the  precipitous  bank  and  along 
a single  gang-plank  to  the  steamer’s  deck, 
he  there  even  in  defeat  gave  evidence  of 
that  bull  dog  teuacity  which  was  yet  to 
stand  him  in  good  stead  on  more  success- 
ful scenes.  Signally  failing  in  his  next 
essay,  at  Fort  Henry,  on  February  6,  to 
throw  his  investing  troops  in  o\Ter whelm- 
ing numbers  around  the  garrison,  in  co- 
operation with  the  attack  by  Foote’s  flo- 
tilla, his  soldiers,  by  inexcusable  miscalcu- 
lation, were  four  miles  distant  when  the 
engagement  opened.  They  did  not  reach 
the  fort  until  it  had  been  knocked  to 
pieces  and  surrendered  to  Foote  after  a 
terrific  cannonading  of  one  hour  and  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  garrison  of  2610  men 
were,  by  this  blunder,  permitted  to  escape 
and  march  without  hinderanee  to  Fort 
Donelson,  with  a loss  in  sick,  wounded, 
and  captured  of  less  than  200  men. 

At  Fort  Donelson  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, absent  from  his  command,  and 
miles  away  on  board  a steamer  of  the 
Cumberland  flotilla  when  his  army  was 
being  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  desperate 
onslaught  of  Pillow,  Johnson,  Buckner, 
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and  Forrest,  arriving  in  the  very  crisis  of 
defeat,  when,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants 
says,  “crowds  of  men  in  blue,  with 
anxious  faces  and  empty  cartridge-boxes, 
were  running  to  the  rear,  and  the  cry, 
‘We  are  cut  to  pieces!’  was  sweeping 
down  the  lines,  when  panic  was  in  the 
air” — just  at  this  moment  a halt  was 
called  along  the  Southern  lines,  and  the 
troops  thus  far  victorious  were  ordered 
back  into  the  trenches,  from  which  a 
few  hours  earlier  they  had  sallied  and 
fought  with  unequalled  valor  and  persis- 
tence for  this  opening  of  escape.  Had 
this  army  marched  out  then  and  there, 
as  it  might  have  done,  or  had  it  later  in 
the  night  escaped,  as  we  now  know  and 
shall  prove  it  could  have  done,  Shiloh 
and  Vicksburg  would  not  be  named  on 
the  pages  of  history,  nor  that  majestic 
and  matchless  mausoleum  now  lift  its 
marble  dome  from  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Western  World! 

Had  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  been  in 
command  of  that  gallant  army  of  South- 
erners, no  one  who  has  read  aright  the 
story  of  his  remarkable  career  can  be- 
lieve for  a moment  that  he  would  have 
ever  permitted  a surrender.  He  might 
have  died,  and  many  more  might  have 
died  than  fell  there  then,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  laying  down  of 
arms.  When  the  final  disaster  came, 
and  the  commanding  general  notified 
him  of  the  capitulation,  his  answer  was, 
“I  cannot  and  will  not  surrender  my 
command  or  myself.” 

Thirteen  thousand  men,  the  living  and 
umvounded  remnant  of  that  heroic  army, 
tried  in  the  balance  and  not  found  want- 
ing, under  the  leadership  of  this  undaunt- 
ed and  unconquerable  soldier,  would 
have  marched  out  of  Fort  Donelson  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. Who  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  these  additional  veterans  at 
Shiloh  would  have  crushed  the  army 
which  triumphed  there?  With  defeat 
and  llight  at  Belmont,  and  the  escape  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Henry,  had  the  Con- 
federate troops  at  Fort  Donelson  also  es- 
caped, can  it  be  doubted  that  General 
Grant  would  have  fallen  short  of  that 
great  career  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  capitulation  of  Generals  Floyd  and 
Buckner?* 

* The  official  records  give  the  correspondence 
between  Halleck  and  McClellan  and  Grant,  and 


The  campaign  which  ended  in  the  sur 
render  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Con  fed- 
erate troops  at  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  on  Sunday  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  bombardment  and  capture 
of  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River  by 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  ten  days  earlier. 
On  the  12th,  dividing  his  army  into  three 
divisions,  of  which  the  first  two  numbered 
fifteen  thousand  men,  Grant  marched 
out  on  the  two  roads  which  run  nearly 
parallel  from  Fort  Henry  to  Fort  Donel- 
son, eleven  miles  distant;  the  third  was 
loaded  on  transports,  and  started  for  the 
same  destination  by  water,  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  down  the  Tennessee  and  up 
the  Ohio  and  Cumberland.  When  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Federal  army 
reached  within  about  three  miles  of  Fort 
Donelson,  their  approach  was  for  the 
first  time  contested  by  the  cavalry  of 
Forrest.  This  officer,  acting  under  or- 
ders from  Brigadier- General  Clark,  had 
marched  with  his  battalion  to  Fort  Don- 
elson, arriving  on  the  11th  of  February. 
Scarcely  had  he  reported  at  headquarters 
when  he  was  ordered  by  General  Pillow 
(then  in  command)  with  three  hundred 
of  his  troopers  to  make  a recounoissance 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Henry.  About 
three  miles  out  from  Donelson  he  came  in 
sight  of  a detachment  of  Federal  cavalry, 
which  he  attacked  with  the  same  impetu- 
osity that  had  carried  everything  before 
it  in  his  first  fight  at  Sacramento.  The 
Union  troopers  were  driven  back  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Henry,  losing  two  or 
three  prisoners.  Coming  upon  their  in- 
fantry column,  Forrest  desisted  from  fur- 
ther pursuit,  returned,  and  reported  to 
his  commander. 

On  the  following  morning,  Wednes- 
day, 12th,  'he  was  directed  to  advance 
over  the  same  route,  taking  his  own  com- 
mand, and,  in  addition,  three  companies  of 
Kentucky  cavalry  under  Captains  AY i 1 - 
liams,  Wilcox,  and  Hewey,  and  a battal- 
ion of  mounted  Tennesseeans  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gantt,  a cavalry  force 

show  the  expressed  intention  of  HallecU  and  McClel- 
lan to  remove  Grant  and  promote  General  Charles 
F.  Smith  in  his  place.  One  despatch  of  Halleck  to 
Grant  reads:  “You  will  place  Major-General  C.  F. 
Smith  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  remain 
yourself  at  Fort  Henry.  Why  do  you  not  obey  my 
orders  V”  In  1864  Sherman  wrote  to  Grant.  “Un- 
til you  had  won  Donelson,  I confess  I was  almost 
cowed,.  . . but  that  admitted  the  ray  of  light  which 
I have  followed  since.” 
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present  for  duty  of  about  1300  men,  over 
which  lie  was  placed  in  command  as  act- 
ing* brigadier. 

As  soon  as  Forrest  came  in  sight  of  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Federal  army  lie 
dismounted  a portion  of  his  command, 
too k advantage  of  a ridge  which  was  fa- 
vorably situated,  and  from  this  position 
the  Federal  advance  was  checked.  As  ad- 
ditional troops  from  the  Union  column 
came  up,  an  effort  was  made  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  Confederate  line.  As  their 
cavalry  made  this  essay  a squadron  of  two 
hundred  Confederates,  under  the  gallant 
4*  fighting  preacher,”  Major  D.  C.  Kelley, 
dashed  into  them  for  close-quarter  work, 
and  the  Federal  troopers  hastily  retired 
upon  the  infantry.  As  these  advanced, 
Forrest  fell  back,  skirmishing  steadily  un- 
til he  was  within  the  intreuchments  about 
Dover,  which,  by  dark,  were  well  invested 
by  the  army  of  Grant. 

General  Buckner,  in  his  official  report, 
speaking  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
done  by  Forrest,  says:  “ During  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  Forrest  reported  the  enemy 
advancing  in  force  with  a view  of  envel- 
oping our  line  of  defence,  and  for  a time 
he  was  engaged  with  his  usual  gallantry 
in  heavy  skirmishing  with  them,  at  one 
time  driving  one  of  their  battalions  back 
upon  their  artillery.” 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  the 
skirmishing  was  resumed,  the  infantry  of 
both  sides  taking  part,  the  Confederates 
behind  their  intreuchments,  the  Federals 
being  the  aggressors.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
mander of  cavalry  was  not  idle.  Every- 
where along  the  lines  during  the  day  he 
wTas  attending  closely  to  the  duties  of  ob- 
servation which  devolved  upon  him.  It 
was  from  the  skirmish  - line  that  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  could  best  be 
observed,  and  throughout  his  military 
career  he  relied  on  his  unaided  eyes  ra- 
ther than  upon  field-glasses,  which  he 
very  rarely  employed. 

Major  J.  P.  Strange  records  the  fact 
that  while  thus  engaged,  noticing  one  of 
Dirge's  sharp-shooters  well  up  in  a tree 
and  rather  recklessly  exposing  himself, 
Forrest  took  a Maynard  rifle  from  one  of 
li is  men,  and  with  the  clear  eye  and  steady 
aim  of  the  backwoodsman,  fired  at  the 
unfortunate  soldier,  who  tumbled  head- 
long to  the  ground. 

At  10  o'clock  a.M.  the  Federals  made 
a vigorous  attack  upon  a portion  of  Buck- 
ner's and  He i man's  lines,  but  were  re- 


pulsed. An  hour  later  in  the  day  quite  a 
furious  assault  was  made  upon  a Confed- 
erate battery  by  another  portion  of  Mc- 
Clernand's  division.  This  attack,  made 
with  great  yet  ill-advised  gallantry  and 
persistence,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  assailants,  while  the  Confederates, 
being  protected  by  their  intrenchments, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 

Grant  says:  “This  general,  without 
orders  or  authority,  undertook  to  capture 
a battery  of  the  enemy  which  was  annoy- 
ing his  men.  Of  course  the  assault  was 
a failure,  and  the  loss  on  our  side  was 
great  for  the  number  of  men  engaged.” 
No  Confederate  troops  were  engaged  on 
the  13th  excepting  Buckner's  command, 
and  these  for  about  two  hours. 

As  dark  came  on,  the  weather,  which 
had  been  mild  for  the  preceding  days, 
suddenly  became  bitter  cold,  with  alter- 
nating snow  and  sleet  throughout  the 
night,  which  continued  for  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours.  Having  waited  for  re-en- 
forcements to  arrive  before  the  attack, 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  made  by 
the  gunboats  under  Flag-officer  Foote, 
and  everything  being  now  in  readiness. 
Grant  ordered  the  grand  assault  by  the 
flotilla  upon  the  water- batteries  of  the 
Confederates.  Beginning  at  3 o'clock  on 
the  14th  of  February,  it  lasted  with  un- 
abated fury  for  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes. It  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
spirited  affairs  of  its  kind  which  occurred 
during  the  war,  and  the  result  was  entire- 
ly different  from  that  which  had  been  an 
ticipated  by  Grant  and  Foote,  who  had 
learned  to  believe  from  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Henry  that  Done  Ison  would  as  easi- 
ly fall  captive  to  the  Federal  flotilla.  The 
water  - batteries  silenced,  and  the  river 
above  in  possession  of  the  gunboats,  the 
fate  of  the  garrison  was  sealed.  Although 
the  gunboats  steamed  up  to  close  range, 
and  sent  a furious  storm  of  well-directed 
shot  and  shell,  which  ploughed  through 
the  Confederate  earth- works  and  explod- 
ed in  and  around  the  narrow  enclosure, 
dismounting  or  rendering  unavailable  all 
but  one  of  the  long-range  guns  of  the 
fort,  the  boats  were  beaten  off  and  so 
badly  crippled  that  they  drifted  unman- 
ageable from  the  scene,  and  never  again 
became  factors  in  the  siege.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  Confederates  over  this  result 
was  as  great  as  the  victory  was  unexpect- 
ed. 

Capta  i n Di  xon,  t he  com  mander  of  th  e wa 
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ter-batteries,  had  been  killed  while  brave- 
ly on  duty.  After  his  fall  Captain  (after- 
ward Brigadier-General)  Reuben  R.  Ross, 
of  the  Maury  (Tennessee)  Artillery,  took 
personal  charge  of  the  only  long-range 
rifled  gun  in  the  fort,  and  this  gun,  served 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  without  doubt 
saved  the  fort,  and  entitled  him  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  hero  of  the  day.  At 
a distance  of  nearly  two  miles  such  was 
the  precision  of  the  Confederate  artiller- 
ists that  “a  128-pounder  struck  our  an- 
chor; another  cut  away  our  boat-davits; 
another  ripped  up  the  iron  plating;  an- 
other struck  the  pilot-house;  and  still 
they  came  harder  and  faster,  taking  flag- 
staff and  smoke-stacks,  and  tearing  off 
the  side  armor  as  lightning  tears  the  bark 
from  a tree/’  Captain  Ross  reports: 
“One  of  the  balls  refused  to  go  down, 
stopping  half-way,  our  rammer  was  not 
sufficient;  ten  men  left  the  battery,  went 
out  in  front,  cut  a log  of  wood  of  size  to 
fit,  stood  on  the  ramparts,  and  coolly 
drove  the  shot  home.  They  then  delib- 
erately scrubbed  out  the  bore  with  warm 
water,  and  with  the  rifler  'cleaned  the 
caked  powder  out  of  each  of  the  six 
grooves,  and  all  this  while  the  air  was 
full  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  enemy.”  Well  might  Gen- 
eral Lew.  Wallace  write,  “The  Confed- 
erates had  behaved  with  astonishing 
valor.” 

There  was  probably  no  more  interest- 
ed witness  of  this  thrilling  scene  than 
Forrest,  who  from  that  day  on  showed 
little  respect  for  the  Union  gunboats. 
Riding  along  a small  depression  (now 
known  as  Forrest’s  Ravine),  which  con- 
cealed his  person  until  it  brought  him  out 
at  a point  where  the  fleet  and  battery 
were  in  plain  view,  he  sat,  by  no  means  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  mighty  duel.  While 
it  was  at  its  height,  the  shells  of  the  en- 
emy exploding  almost  without  cessation 
in  and  about  the  fort,  and  the  issue  yet  in 
the  balance,  Rev.  D.  C.  Kelley  says,  as  he 
rode  up  to  Forrest,  who  gave  every  indi- 
cation of  the  most  intense  excitement,  he 
shouted  in  earnest  tones  to  his  friend, 
“Parson!  for  God’s  sake,  pray ; nothing 
but  God  Almighty  can  save  that  fort.” 

A few  days  later,  in  his  official  report, 
Lieutenant  - Colonel  Forrest  says:  “No 
one  could  do  justice  in  description  to  the 
attack  or  the  defence.  More  determina- 
tion could  not  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
attacking  party,  while  more  coolness  and 


bravery  never  were  manifested  than  were 
seen  in  our  artillerists.  Never  were  men 
more  jubilant  than  when  victory  crown- 
ed the  steady  bravery  of  our  little  force.” 

This  affair  seemed  to  have  satisfied  the 
warlike  propensities  of  both  armies  for 
the  day.  General  Grant  had  received 
re-enforcements,  which,  as.  he  states,  had 
brought  his  investing  army  to  a total  of 
27,000  troops  on  the  ground  and  ready  for 
action,  excepting  a small  contingent  (prob- 
ably the  cavalry)  used  to  guard  the  road 
four  or  five  miles  to  his  left  and  rear,  over 
which  all  “our  supplies  had  to  be  drawn 
on  wagons.”  As  these  roads  were  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  covered  by  their  gunboats,  and  as 
there  was  not  a Confederate  soldier  in  all 
that  country  excepting  those  penned  up 
within  the  rifle-pits  at  Fort  Donelson,  it 
may  fairly  be  stated  that  this  entire  force 
of  27,000  ready  for  battle  confronted  the 
14,800  Confederates  within  the  lines  on 
the  night  of  the  14th  and  on  the  15th  of 
February. 

Despite  the  exultation  of  the  Southern 
troops  over  the  bloody  repulse  of  McCler- 
nand  on  the  13th,  and  the  confidence 
which  the  signal  defeat  of  the  flotilla  on 
the  following  day  had  inspired  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  the  general  in 
command  and  his  immediate  advisers 
were  ill  at  ease.  They  were  aware  of  the 
arrival  on  the  14th  of  heavy  re-enforce- 
ments for  Grant,  although,  as  usual  under 
such  circumstances,  they  greatly  over-es- 
timated the  number  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Floyd  said  they  were  50,000  strong, 
and  that  the  Confederate  army  of  13,000 
men  was  hopelessly  unable  to  cope  with 
its  opponents.  A council  of  war  was 
called,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  the 
right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Union  line 
early  on  the  following  morning,  beat  this 
back,  and  if  possible  destroy  it,  and  thus 
open  the  way  of  escape  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville.  Unfortunately  the  plan  of 
escape  was  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
all,  nor  the  details  for  its  execution  ar- 
ranged. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Federal  forces 
was  commanded  by  General  J.  A.  McCler- 
nand,  the  centre  by  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
the  left  by  General  C.  F.  Smith,  in  all,  in- 
cluding the  reserves  as  given  by  Grant, 
27,000  strong.  In  order  to  mass  a suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  to  make  the  attack 
on  McClernand  successful,  Buckner's  com- 
mand was  quietly,  and  before  the  dawn 
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the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  would  have 
ended  with  the  capture  of  the  garrison 
before  the  sun  was  an  hour  above  the 
eastern  horizon.  With  8000  infantry, 
General  C.  F.  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Grant's  lieutenants,  was  lying  within 
short  gunshot  range  of  these  intrench- 
ments,  at  that  time  practically  deserted, 
and  could  have  captured  the  entire  works 
of  the  Confederate  right  wing  within 
thirty  minutes.  This  accomplished,  Fort 
Donelson  was  lost,  and  the  Confederate 
army,  at  that  time  completely  invested  by 
twice  their  number,  must  have  laid  down 
their  arms  then  and  there.  But  the  rum- 
ble of  artillery,  the  tattoo  of  horses’ 
hoofs,  and  the  tramp  of  men  over  the 
frozen  snowy  ground  were  unheard.  The 
Union  army  was  asleep,  and  their  out- 
post pickets,  instead  of  being  keenly  on 
the  watch,  were  sheltering  themselves 
from  the  keen  blasts  of  the  winters  night. 
Their  commander,  famous  and  great  in 
after  years,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
being  attacked.  He  was,  in  fact,  riding 
away  not  to  return  until  two  o'clock,  and 
never  to  the  Southerners  was  moment 
more  propitious. 

At  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  15th  of  February,  the  Confederates 
were  in  motion.  Forrest  was  in  his  glory, 
for  it  was  he  and  his  troops  who  led  the 
advance  of  Pillow's  attacking  column. 
Before  the  day  then  breaking  was  to 
close,  that  gallant  band  of  1300  horsemen 
were  destined  to  write  their  names  im- 
perishably  in  history;  their  chieftain  to 
win  his  place  among  the  immortals. 

Soldier  by  nature,  from  earliest  boy- 
hood at  home  on  horseback,  with  firm, 
erect,  and  easy  seat,  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  column  an  ideal  of  the  beau  sabreur. 
From  beneath  the  wide  and  slightly  up- 
turned brim  of  the  soft  felt  hat,  which 
bore  no  tawdry  plumes,  the  large,  deep- 
set  blue  eyes  were  peering  with  more 
than  usual  alertness.  The  look  of  kind- 
liness which  came  in  moments  of  repose 
or  gentler  mood  was  gone,  and  something 
hard  and  almost  savage  had  replaced  it. 
The  broad  high  forehead,  the  shaggy 
brows,  prominent  cheekbones,  and  bold 
assertive  nose  told  not  only  the  story  of 
his  Gaelic  origin,  but  the  bu  11-dog  tena- 
city of  the  man.  About  the  ears  and 
neck  heavy  half -curling  tufts  of  deep 
black  hair  hung  so  stiffly  and  stubbornly 
that  they  were  scarcely  swayed  by  the 
strong  cold  wind  which  swept  the  snow- 


flakes in  miniature  clouds  from  the  tree- 
tops  and  sent  them  scurrying  to  the 
ground.  The  dark  mustache  and  heavy 
short  chin  beard  were  gray  with  frozen 
moisture  of  the  expired  air.  The  massive, 
firm  set  jaw  told  of  the  strength  of  will 
which  mastered  all;  the  compressed  lip 
and  deep  flush  of  the  face  bespoke  the 
bloody  business  of  the  hour.  Six  feet 
and  two  inches  in  stature,  broad-shoul- 
dered, and  of  athletic  frame,  well  might 
one  say  there  was  in  him 

A combination  and  a form  indeed. 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a man. 

A plain  caped  overcoat  of  coarse  heavy 
home-made  gray,  close  buttoned  to  the 
throat,  reached  amply  beyond  the  knees. 
About  the  waist,  and  buckled  on  the  out- 
side for  quick  and  ready  use,  there  was 
a broad  black  belt  in  which  two  “ navy 
sixes”  showed,  and  from  which  hung 
that  famous  sabre,  heavy  and  long,  and. 
against  all  military  rules,  ground  to  a 
razor-edge,  and  swinging  from  the  right 
side  of  the  cavalier.  No  regulation  sabre, 
nor  school-drilled  swordsman,  this  left- 
handed  scion  of  the  American  pioneer, 
but  in  all  our  war  there  was  none  other 
that  did  such  bloody  work.  To  his  crude 
and  earnest  mind  4*  war  means  fighting, 
and  fighting  means  killing.”  He  could 
cut  or  thrust  deeper  with  a sharp  than 
with  a dull  sword,  and  if  in  the  melee 
he  should  happen  to  hit  one  of  his  own, 
it  was  all  intended  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  He  spoke  not  much,  but  when  his 
thoughts  were  fashioned  into  words,  they 
came  like  pistol-shots — short,  quick,  sharp, 
and  sped  right  to  the  spot.  Who  heard 
them  had  no  thought  of  answ  ering  back, 
no  dream  of  questioning,  no  argument, 
and,  above  all,  no  flickering.  To  his  sub- 
ordinates his  order  w^as,  “ Shoot  any  man 
who  won't  fight,”  and  he  set  the  example. 
They  had  hot  work  in  hand,  must  fight, 
must  win,  and  out  they  rode  for  the  fray. 

It  came  full  soon,  for  at  six  o'clock 
the  guns  began  to  crackle  at  the  front. 
McClernand  says,  in  his  official  report: 
“ At  early  dawTn  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered rapidly  moving  in  large  masses  on 
my  extreme  right.  The  battle  opened  at 
six.”  It  was  no  surprise  to  this  vigilant 
officer,  who  was  in  line  of  battle  before 
the  attack  begun.  Learning  a lesson  of 
caution  on  the  13th,  he  had  thrown  up 
earth- works  for  the  protection  of  his  bat- 
teries. The  overture  of  skirmishers  was 
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strike  from  his  position  on  the  extreme 
Confederate  left,  Forrest  had  worked  his 
way  well  around  the  Federal  right  flank 
and  in  their  rear.  His  quick  eye  caught 
the  first  break  in  Oglesby’s  ranks,  and 
shouting  “Charge!”  at  the  head  of  his 
men  he  rode  into  the  wavering  yet  gal- 
lant Westerners.  The  pressure  from  the 
front  and  the  rush  of  the  horsemen  on 
flank  and  rear  were  more  than  they  could 
stand.  Holding  their  empty  cartridge- 
boxes  up  to  tell  why  they  yielded,  they 
broke  and  fled  the  field. 

Panic  was  in  the  air,  and  to  the  mind 
of  Forrest  the  crisis  of  the  battle  had  come. 
Galloping  at  full  speed  to  General  Bush- 
rod  Johnson,  he  pleaded  with  this  officer 
to  order  an  advance  all  along  the  line, 
but  the  West-Pointer  would  not  presume. 
General  Pillow  was  over  on  the  right, 
intent  on  urging  Buckner  to  move  out 
and  attack,  and  the  order  for  which  For- 
rest was  praying  was  not  given.  Observ- 
ing a battery  of  the  enemy  comparative- 
ly unprotected,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of 
cavalry,  this  time  not  asking  for  orders, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  command, 
and  rode  the  gunners  down  before  they 
could  escape.  The  battery  of  six  pieces 
was  his.  For  the  first  time  in  the  war 
he  was  able  to  show  what  cavalry  could 
do.  General  Pillow,  in  his  official  report, 
says:  “I  found  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Buckner  massed  behind  the  ridge 
within  the  works,  taking  shelter  from 
the  enemy’s  artillery  on  the  Wynn's 
Ferry  Road,  having  been  forced  to  retire, 
as  I learned  from  him.  Our  force  was 
still  slowly  advancing,  driving  the  ene- 
my toward  the  battery,  and  I directed 
General  Buckner  immediately  to  move 
his  command  toward  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tery, turning  its  left,  keeping  in  the  hol- 
low, and  to  attack  and  carry  it.  Before 
the  movement  was  executed,  my  force, 
forming  the  attacking  party  on  the  right, 
with  Colonel  Forrest's  regiment  of  cav- 
alry, had  reached  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery. Colonel  Forrest’s  cavalry  gallantly 
charged  a large  body  of  infantry  support- 
ing the  battery,  driving  it,  and  taking 
six  pieces  of  artillery — four  brass  pieces 
and  two  24-pounder  iron  pieces.”  Here 
fell  a number  of  his  men.  His  horse  was 
shot,  and  that  of  his  brother,  Lieutenant 
Jeffrey  Forrest,  was  killed,  and  in  falling 
badly  crushed  his  rider. 

The  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  did 
not  rest  upon  this  feat  which  won  for  him 


and  his  men  the  high  commendation  of 
his  chief.  Leaving  the  guns  to  be  taken 
from  the  field  by  others,  and  under  orders 
from  General  Pillow  to  leave  Gantt’s  bat- 
talion to  guard  the  left,  he  immediately 
moved  his  own  regiment  toward  Buck- 
ner’s position  at  the  Confederate  centre. 
As  General  Buckner  was  advancing  to 
the  attack,  General  Pillow  pointed  out  to 
Forrest  two  guns  of  the  enemy  which 
were  doing  considerable  damage,  and 
greatly  annoying  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance, and  said, “They  must  be  silenced: 
you  must  do  it.”  Leading  the  squadron 
in  person,  he  asked  General  Pillow  to 
give  him  the  support  of  the  nearest  in- 
fantry. Roger  Hanson’s  “ Orphans,”  the 
Second  Kentucky  Regiment,  stripped  for 
the  fray  and  moved  up  for  the  work. 
With  pistols  out  and  bayonets  fixed,  horse 
and  foot  plunged  through  the  tangled 
mass  of  undergrowth,  so  thick  that  the 
infantry  easily  kept  pace  with  the  mount- 
ed troopers  until  reaching  the  edge  of  a 
narrow  field  or  clearing.  Here  Hanson, 
shouting  to  his  men, “Hold  your  fire  un- 
til at  close  quarters,”  and  calling  for  the 
cavalry  to  go  with  him,  rushed  into  the 
opening.  With  equal  valor  the  Federals 
stood  their  ground.  They  swept  the  field 
with  bullets,  and  crowds  of  the  Confed- 
erates went  down.  Riderless  horses  scur- 
ried from  the  scene,  while  the  troopers  yet 
mounted,  yelling  like  demons,  with  guns 
discarded  and  pistols  in  hand,  leaped  over 
their  fallen  friends  and  went  right  on. 
Like  a canebrake  on  fire  the  Union  mus- 
kets blazed  and  crackled  right  in  the  faces 
of  the  Southern  men,  and  then  it  was 
hand  to  hand  bravely  and  briefly.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  desperate  onslaught 
the  Federals  finally  gave  way.  Forrest’s 
men  charging  with  the  infantry  were  first 
on  the  guns;  but  the  glory  was  equally 
with  the  Kentuckians  and  their  peerless 
leader,  who,  later  on,  at  Murfreesboro, 
slept 

On  Fame’s  eternal  camping-ground. 

Among  the  gallant  dead  of  the  mounted 
troops  in  this  charge  was  Captain  Charles 
May,  of  the  Forrest  Rangers. 

The  commander  of  the  cavalry  found 
himself  now  on  foot.  Too  fair  a target, 
his  horse,  bleeding  fatally  from  repeated 
wounds,  fell  beneath  him.  Securing  an- 
other mount,  he  pushed  on  after  the  retir- 
ing Federals.  Some  distance  in  front  of 
Buckner’s  infantry  he  halted  his  men. 
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Forrest  protested  that  the  army  was  not 
hemmed  in  and  was  not  whipped.  Of 
the  three  senior  generals,  two,  Floyd  and 
Buckner,  thought  the  situation  of  the  Con- 
federates was  hopeless.  One  of  them, 
the  brave  old  warrior  Pillow,  agreed  with 
Forrest  that  the  army  was  there  to  fight, 
not  to  surrender.  These  two  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  through  that  bloody 
day,  had  hammered  McClernand  with  ter- 
rific blows,  and  had  beaten  him  back  for 
nearly  two  miles,  and  still  were  full  of 
fight.  They  knew  the  army  was  not 
whipped, and  come  what  might  they  would 
not  give  up.  Not  over-given  to  speech, 
but  rather  a man  of  action,  Forrest  stalked 
out  into  the  night.  Arousing  two  of  his 
most  trusted  men,  he  sent  them  out  on  the 
road  to  Clarksville  to  see  if  it  was  open. 
With  these  two  men  there  went  Dr.  J. 
W.  Smith,  a practising  physician  in  Dover 
then,  and  at  this  day  (1898)  a venerable 
and  respected  man  living  in  retirement  at 
1 j is  boyhood  s home  on  the  battle-field. 
The  Clarksville  road,  the  most  travelled 
route  to  and  from  Dover,  crosses  Lick 
Creek  about  one  mile  from  town.  The 
crossing  is  on  the  farm  which  Dr.  Smith 
now  owns,  and  upon  which  he  was  born 
and  reared.  Every  bend  in  this  stream, 
every  tree  on  its  banks,  and  every  point 
where  it  can  be  crossed  was  as  familiar 
to  him  then  as  now.  As  a boy  he  had 
waded  and  swum  in  it,  and  fished  along 
its  banks.  They  reached  one  of  the  cross- 
ings and  forded  it.  The  water  just  touched 
the  saddle  skirts— the  depth  was  three  feet 
— the  width  here  less  than  one  hundred 
yards.  There  was  not  the  sight  or 
sound  of  an  enemy.  The  way  was  open, 
and  Dr.  Smith  so  reported.  All  claims 
to  the  contrary  disappear  before  the  over- 
whelming evidence  obtained.  They  re- 
turned and  reported  to  Forrest,  and  he 
to  his  superiors. 

In  conclusion,  General  Floyd  said: 

There  were  but  two  roads  of  escape.  By 
one  they  would  have  to  cut  through  the 
enemy  in  strong  position,  besides  having 
to  march  over  the  battle -field  strewn  with 
corpses.  If  they  retired  by  the  lower 
road,  they  would  have  to  wade  through 
water  three  feet  deep,  which  latter  ordeal, 
the  medical  director  stated,  would  be  death 
to  more  than  half  of  the  command,  on  ac- 
count of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
their  physical  prostration. ” How  strange 
this  would  have  sounded  to  the  veterans 
of  1864,  to  that  lion-hearted,  lialf-famish- 
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ed,  and  barefooted  rear-guard  which,  un- 
der Forrest  and  Walthall,  day  and  night, 
through  the  ice  and  snow  of  December, 
stood  off  the  victorious  legions  of  Thomas 
and  Wilson,  and  saved  the  remnant  of 
Hood’s  beaten  army ! How  strange  it  reads 
now  after  these  many  years!  General 
Buckner,  too,  had  weakened  and  gave  up 
the  fight.  He ‘said  his  troops  were  so  ex- 
hausted they  could  not  make  a march. 
Their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended. 
There  had  been  no  regular-issued  rations 
for  a number  of  days.  The  Confederates 
were  completely  invested  by  a force  with 
four  times  the  strength  of  their  own.  An 
attempt  to  make  a sortie  would  have  been 
a virtual  “ massacre  of  the  troops,  more 
disheartening  iu  its  effects  than  a surren- 
der.” It  is  true  that  the  men  had  fought 
for  a good  part  of  the  daylight  of  the 
15th,  but  they  were  not  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  not  have  marched  away.  Many 
of  them  on  foot  did  march  away,  waded 
the  eddy  backwater  of  Lick  Creek,  or 
crossed  on  foot-logs  and  escaped,  and  all 
could  have  followed.  The  fighting,  as 
far  as  Pillow's  division  and  Forrest’s  cav- 
alry were  concerned,  ended  at  two  o’clock, 
and  from  that  time  until  dark  these  men 
were  engaged  in  gathering  up  arms  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  in  retiring  within 
the  intrenchments. 

Buckner’s  division  had  not  been  as 
hard  worked  or  fought  up  to  two  o’clock 
as  Pillow’s  command,  but  later  in  the 
day  was  heavily  engaged  with  Smith’s 
assailing  column.  The  fight,  however, 
ceased  at  dark,  which  was  between  five 
and  six  o’clock  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  These  troops  had  from  that  time 
until  midnight  to  rest  and  make  ready 
for  the  effort  to  escape.  By  this  time 
they  would  have  been  fully  able  to  march 
away,  and,  as  we  know  now,  practically 
all  could  have  made  their  escape.  Gen- 
eral Buckner  claimed,  in  extenuation  of 
the  surrender,  that  the  ammunition  was 
expended.  A steamboat  load  of  ammuni- 
tion was  coining  then  from  Clarksville 
for  that  garrison,  the  telegraph  was  work- 
ing, and  he  and  General  Floyd  knew,  or 
should  have  known,  that  this  vessel  was 
corning,  and  that  plenty  of  ammunition 
would  he  on  the  ground  in  time  for  dis- 
tribution. This  boat  did  arrive  in  the 
night,  and  in  time  to  distribute  the  am- 
munition had  the.  fighting  been  continued 
on  the  16th.  These  are  facts  of  official 
record.  Had  these  men  started  out  at 
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twelve  o’clock,  as  they  could  have  done 
under  the  offer  of  pilotage  on  the  part  of 
Forrest,  they  might  have  marched  at  least 
six  miles  by  daylight,  and  have  been  free 
and  beyond  pursuit.  Forrest  pleaded  for 
escape,  or  an  effort  at  it.  He  offered 
to  cover  the  retreat,  and  guaranteed  that 
the  Federal  cavalry  would  not  bother  the 
rear  of  the  infantry. 

As  to  the  failure  to  issue  rations,  none 
but  the  general  in  command  was  to  blame 
for  this.  In  his  official  report  General 
Grant  says:  “The  amount  of  supplies  cap- 
tured here  is  very  large — sufficient,  prob- 
ably, for  twenty  days  for  all  my  army. 
Of  rice  I don’t  know  that  we  will  want 
any  more  during  the  war.” 

General  Buckner  claimed  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  position  after  daylight,  and 
in  fairness  to  this  officer  it  must  be  said 
that  the  position  gained  by  Smith  gave 
the  Federal  commander  a great  advantage ; 
but  since  the  Confederate  general  had 
maintained  his  second  line  from  all  the 
vigorous  assaults  of  Smith’s  division  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  had  further 
resistance  been  determined  upon  it  seems 
clear  that  had  he  strengthened  the  line 
he  had  without  breastworks  so  successful- 
ly held,  the  enemy  could  have  been  kept 
in  check  for  a while  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th.  General  Pillow  pleaded  for 
further  resistance,  either  to  cut  a way  out 
if  necessary  with  all  the  troops  that  could 
be  gotten  ready  for  a march,  or  to  cross 
over  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  in 
the  boats  that  were  nearing  Dover  at  that 
hour.  But  no  argument  or  protest  of  Pil- 
low or  Forrest  wrought  a change  in  the 
mind  of  Floyd  or  Buckner.  The  latter, 
in  his  report  of  the  surrender,  says,  “ Over- 
ton’s cavalry,  following  after  Forrest,  was 
cut  off  from  retreat  by  an  infantry  force 
of  the  enemy  at  the  point  where  Forrest 
had  crossed  the  stream  on  the  river  road.” 

On  the  contrary,  Overton’s  company 
went  out  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  For- 
rest and  were  not  captured.  Captain 
Overton,  who  did  not  accompany  his  com- 
mand and  later  in  the  day  tried  to  escape, 
was  taken  prisoner.  General  Buckner 
does  not  state  how  long  after  Forrest  had 
passed  out  the  troops,  if  any,  which  fol- 
lowed were  captured.  In  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  fact  that  this  army  might 
have  escaped,  it  is  shown  that  a goodly 
number  of  the  men  on  foot  did  escape,  and 
some  of  them  as  late  as  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  surrender  was  made. 


Colonel  Daniel  R.  Russell,  of  the 
Twentieth  Mississippi  Regiment,  testified: 
“My  son  made  his  escape  with  Adjutant 
Couper  and  Lieutenant  Conway,  after 
they  were  ordered  to  stack  arms.  They 
waded  the  slough, which  my  son  says  was 
about  breast-higfy  to  him,  and  then  they 
marched  without  encountering  the  ene- 
my to  the  railroad,  reaching  it  at  Colum- 
bia, Tennessee.  Williford  made  liis  es- 
cape after  the  boat  left.”  These  brave 
and  determined  men  were  not  retarded 
by  water  or  weather. 

General  Gideon  J.  Pillow  reported  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Captain  Hinson,  Dr. 
Moore,  Captain  Newberry,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Hollister — all  of  whom  testify  that 
“the  enemy  had  not  reinvested  our  posi- 
tion or  army  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
February  as  was  then  supposed,  and  never 
did  reinvest,  and  that  the  army  was  sur- 
rendered under  a delusion,  and  that  our 
army  could  have  marched  out  on  the 
night  of  the  loth  or  morning  of  the  161  li 
of  February  without  any  obstacle  or  op- 
position.” 

The  following  sworn  statement,  made 
on  January  1,  1897,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith, 
who  (1898)  lives  on  his  farm  about  one 
mile  from  Dover,  is  characteristic  of  num- 
bers that  are  recorded: 

“ I am  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
have  resided  in  Dover,  Tennessee,  since 
1853.  My  occupation  had  been  practis- 
ing medicine  up  to  a few  years  ago,  when 
I retired.  I was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  one  mile  from  Dover,  near  the  ford 
of  Lick  Creek,  on  the  Dover  and  Clarks- 
ville Road.  My  father  and  I have  owned 
this  farm  and  this  ford,  now  known  as 
‘Smith’s  Ford,’  for  over  seventy  - five 
years.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I have 
been  familiar  with  this  road  and  creek. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  1862, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  I was  requested  by 
my  fellow-townsman,  J.  E.  Rice,  to  go  with 
him  to  the  room  of  General  J.  B.  Floyd. 
I accompanied  him  to  Floyd,  finding  him 
in  his  private  quarters,  with  his  aides. 
As  soon  as  I reached  General  FJovd  he 
placed  before  me  a map  of  the  battle- 
ground of  Fort  Donelson,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  General  Buckner.  Find- 
ing that  I understood  the  map  and  was 
familiar  with  the  ground,  roads,  and 
creeks,  General  Floyd  requested  me  to  go 
out  on  the  Clarksville  road  and  investi- 
gate and  examine  the  ford  of  Lick  Creek. 
He  requested  me  specially  to  ascertain 
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the  depth  of  the  water  in  said  ford, 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  cross  it 
on  horseback,  and  to  report  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  him  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Rice  in  Dover,  where  he  went  to  hold  a 
council  of  war.  I went  to  said  ford,  ex- 
amined carefully,  and  found  the  water 
just  high  enough  to  reach  the  saddle 
skirts  on  a horse  of  medium  size.  It  was 
easily  fordable.  There  were  no  Federals 
in  that  locality,  and  I returned  by  way 
of  the  big  road  to  the  city,  and  found 
Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  Buckner,  and 
Colonel  Forrest  holding  a conference  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Rice,  and  made  my  re- 
port, assuring  him  that  the  road  was 
open,  and  that  the  creek  could  be  crossed. 
This  was  about  midnight.  General  Pil- 
low declared  in  my  hearing  that  the 
army  could  get  out,  and  that  the  attempt 
should  be  then  made.  General  Buckner 
entertained  the  opposite  opinion,  saying 
that  an  effort  to  take  the  army  out  then 
would  bring  on  a night  engagement 
which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  command,  and  that  no 
commander  had  the  right  to  sacrifice  his 
men  in  a hopeless  encounter.  Colonel 
Forrest  expressed  a desire  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  army  out,  saying  he 
would  look  after  the  rear.  About  two 
hours  later  Forrest  went  out  and  crossed 
at  the  ford  of  Lick  Creek  on  the  Dover 
and  Clarksville  road  above  mentioned. 
I went  with  him,  and  separated  from  the 
troops  at  the  main  ford.  I crossed  at 
the  Hay  Ford,  about  three  hundred  yards 
above  the  Dover  and  Clarksville  road. 
The  water  where  I crossed  was  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  inches  deep,  and  there 
were  no  Federals  nearer  that  point  at 
that  time  than  Bufford\s  place,  which  is 
about  one  mile  from  the  main  ford  where 
Forrest  crossed.”* 

As  soon  as  the  conference  ended,  For- 
rest announced  that  he  would  not  sur- 
render himself  nor  his  command,  and 

* In  The  Life  of  General  X,  B.  Forrest  the 
preater  freedom  of  book -form  publication  will  per- 
mit me  to  present  further  testimony  showing  ilmt 
it  was  unnecessary  to  surrender,  and  that  a large 
number  of  those  who  were  in  Dover  and  Donolson 
at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  went  out  on  foot 
over  the  road  which  Forrest  took.  This  testimony 
will  be  from  Brigadier-General  Bushrod  Johnson  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Milton  A.  Haynes;  Captain  B.  G. 
Bid  well;  and  from  the  following  gentlemen,  who  are 
still  living  and  have  furnished  sworn  statements: 
Mr.  James  II.  Chandler;  Mr.  S.  G.  Morgan;  Mr. 
James  Woodard  ; Mr.  G.  W.  Bufford  ; Mr.  Ed.  Wal- 
ter, arid  others. 


strode  out  of  the  room.  Arousing  his 
sleeping  troops,  he  gathered  them  about 
him,  and  told  them  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs, and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  take 
out  all  who  would  follow  him;  that  he 
was  going  out  if  he  went  alone  and  died 
in  the  attempt.  These  brave  men  mount- 
ed their  horses  with  their  devoted  com- 
mander; not  a man  was  lost,  not  an  ene- 
my encountered. 

As  Forrest  and  those  who  followed 
him  on  horse  and  foot  were  marching 
away,  before  the  day  had  yet  dawned,  a 
Confederate  bugler  from  the  parapets  of 
Fort  Donelson  sounded  a truce.  The 
echo  brought  an  answer  from  the  lines  of 
Grant,  and  there  was  sent  a message 
from  General  S.  B.  Buckner  to  General 
U.  S.  Grant  with  offers  of  capitulation, 
and  asking  for  terms.  The  gruff  soldier 
had  no  time  to  talk  of  terms.  With  him 
it  was  “unconditional  surrender  or  I 
will  storm  your  works.”  That  was  all. 
Buckner  laid  down  his  arms  and  accept- 
ed the  humiliating  conditions.  Thus  fell 
the  curtain  upon  the  opening  scene  in 
the  bloody  drama  of  the  ill-fated  Army 
of  Tennessee. 

From  Donelson  to  Nashville,  almost 
without  surcease,  the  clouds  of  disaster 
gathered  over  it.  The  annals  of  warfare 
will  in  vain  be  searched  for  an  equal 
record  of  persistent  courage,  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice,  of  valor  that  availed  naught 
by  reason  of  unfortunate  leadership. 
What  a tragedy  of  errors  I The  unneces- 
sary surrender  at  Donelson ; the  delayed 
attack  at  Shiloh,  and  the  lamentable  fail- 
ure to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  first 
day’s  victory;  Corinth,  where  a thousand 
of  its  gallant  spirits  laid  down  their  lives 
in  vain  assault  against  impregnable  in- 
trenchments;  the  trap  at  Vicksburg;  then 
Perryville,  and  the  retreat  from  Ken- 
tucky ; Murfreesboro,  with  the  loss  of 
Tennessee  ; Chickamauga's  bloody  and 
bootless  victory;  the  defeat  at  Knoxville; 
and  the  wild  stampede  from  Missionary 
Ridge.  Only  for  a little  space  of  time 
the  clouds  rolled  back  and  the  sunlight 
of  hope  shone  through.  From  Dalton 
to  Atlanta  the  mighty  genius  of  defensive 
warfare  guided  this  army  and  made  it. 
stronger,  and  even  victorious  in  retreat, 
under  this  great  leader  of  brave  men. 
But  the  strategy  of  Fabius,  which  alone 
bore  promise  of  success,  was  not  to  be 
permitted.  The  mad  policy  of  aggression 
prevailed,  and  then  the  meteoric  campaign 
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of  Hood,  Atlanta,  Peach-Tree  Creek,  Jones- 
boro, Altoona,  Franklin,  and  Nashville 
in  quick  and  bloody  succession,  and  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  vanished  in  air. 

Ten  thousand  men  armed  and  ready 
for  battle  should  have  marched  out  that 
night,  and  with  the  boats  which  arrived 
in  the  early  morning  three  thousand  more 
could  have  escaped  across  the  river. 
Grant  would  have  arrived  to  find  the 
bird  had  flown.  The  empty  fort  and  the 
artillery  only  would  have  been  his.  How 
changed  would  have  been  the  pages  of 
history  if  the  plea  of  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest  had  been  heeded  by  Generals 
Floyd  and  Buckner! 

In  Forrest's  report,  written  immediately 
after  the  battle,  he  says: 

“ February , 1862. 

4 4 The  fight  ended  about  2.30  P.M.  with- 
out any  change  in  our  relative  positions. 
We  were  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  gathering  up  the  arms  and 
assisting  in  getting  off  the  wounded.  I 
was  three  times  over  the  battle-field,  and 
late  in  the  evening  was  two  miles  up  the 
river  on  the  road  to  the  forge.  There 
were  none  of  the  enemy  in  sight  when 
dark  came  on.  Saturday  night  our  troops 
slept,  flushed  with  victory,  and  confident 
they  could  drive  the  enemy  back  to  the 
Tennessee  River  the  next  morning. 

“About  twelve  o'clock  at  night  I was 
called  in  council  with  the  generals  who 
had  under  discussion  the  surrender  of  the 
fort.  They  reported  that  the  enemy  had 
received  11,000  re-enforcements  since  the 
fight.  They  supposed  the  enemy  had  re- 
turned to  the  positions  they  had  occupied 
the  day  before.  . . . 

“ I returned  to  my  quarters  and  sent  out 
two  men,  who,  going  by  a road  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  returned  without  see- 
ing any  of  the  enemy,  only  fires,  which  I 
believed  to  be  the  old  camp-fires,  and  so 
stated  to  the  generals;  the  wind,  being 
very  high,  had  fanned  them  into  a blaze. 

“When  I returned,  General  Buckner 
declared  that  he  could  not  hold  his  posi- 
tion. Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  gave 
up  the  responsibility  of  the  command  to 
him,  and  I told  them  that  I neither  could 
nor  would  surrender  my  command.  Gen- 
eral Pillow  then  said  I could  cut  my  way 
out  if  I chose  to  do  so,  and  he  and  Gen- 
eral Floyd  agreed  to  come  out  with  me. 
I got  my  command  ready,  and  reported 
at  headquarters.  General  Floyd  informed 


me  that  General  Pillow  had  left,  and  that 
he  would  go  by  boat. 

“ I moved  out  by  the  road  we  had  gone 
out  the  morning  before.  When  about  a 
mile  out  crossed  a deep  slough  from  the 
river,  saddle-skirt  deep,  and  filed  into  the 
road  to  Cumberland  Iron-works.  I or- 
dered Major  Kelley  and  Adjutant  Schuy- 
ler to  remain  at  the  point  where  we  en- 
tered this  road  with  one  company,  where 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  would  attack  if  they 
attempted  to  follow  us.  They  remained 
until  day  was  dawning.  Over  500  cav- 
alry had  passed,  a company  of  artillery 
horses  had  followed,  and  a number  of 
men  from  different  regiments,  passing 
over  hard  frozen  ground.  More  than 
two  hours  had  been  occupied  in  passing. 
Not  a gun  had  been  fired  at  us.  Not  an 
enemy  had  been  seen  or  heard. 

“The  enemy  could  not  have  reinvested 
their  former  position  without  travelling 
a considerable  distance  and  camping  upon 
the  dead  and  dying,  as  there  had  been 
great  slaughter  upon  that  portion  of  the 
field;  and  I am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  two-thirds  of  our  army  could  have 
marched  out  without  loss,  and  that,  had 
we  continued  the  fight  the  next  day,  we 
should  have  gained  a glorious  victory, 
as  our  troops  were  in  fine  spirits,  believ- 
ing we  had  whipped  them.  The  roads 
through  which  we  came  were  open  as 
late  as  eight  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
as  many  of  my  men  who  came  out  after- 
wards report.  . . . 

“My  regiment  charged  two  batteries, 
taking  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  which, 
with  near  4000  stands  of  arms,  I had  tak- 
en inside  of  our  lines.” 

A careful  study  of  the  records  and  offi- 
cial reports  show  that  the  Confederates 
had  at  Fort  Donelson 

13,105  infantry 
1,3-10  cavalry 
300  artillerists 
Total  14,805 

There  escaped  with  Floyd  and  Pillow  1500 
infantry.  There  escaped  with  Forrest  150o 
cavalry  and  infantry.  There  were  1134 
wounded  sent  away  on  boats.  The  (Con- 
federate dead  on  the  field  amounted  to  4 on 

Total  not  surrendered  4 534 

Exclusive  of  the  marines  and  navy,  of 
which  there  was  a large  flotilla  under 
Foote  which  took  part  in  the  attack. 
General  Grant  acknowledges  that  he  liad 
27,000  effective  troops  in  front  of  the  Con- 
federate position. 
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tobacco.  But  lie  could  see  some  things 
that  were  beyond  my  vision,  and  I won- 
dered if  this  true  child  of  the  desert,  born 
under  indigo  skies,  of  a race  that  had 
been  guided  since  the  days  of  Moses 
and  Menephtah  by  the  pillars  of  fire  by 
night,  had  not  preserved  some  powers  of 
vision  that  were  common  to  the  primeval 
man.  He  never  lost  the  true  Oriental 
disdain  for  enterprise  and  contemporane- 
ous disturbance;  and  he  made  an  engi- 
neer feel  that  his  work,  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  unperturbed  stars,  was,  after  all,  an 
impertinence  to  a true  pariah. 

I might  as  well  confess  at  once  that  I 
would  not  have  been  in  Palestine  if  it 
had  not  been  for  sentimentality  and  pique, 
so  mixed  that  I could  not  separate  them, 
till  I got  into  this  marvellous  atmosphere, 
where  a man  contemplates  his  own  mys- 
teries by  a heavenly  radiance.  There  was 
not  a French  officer  in  the  whole  com- 
mission that  suspected  me  of  sentiment, 
and  I never  breathed  a word  to  one  of 
them  of  what  I am  telling  now  for  the 
first  time. 

There  I was,  lying  on  my  back,  staring 
into  the  fathomless  vault  with  an  intol- 
erable homesick  pensiveness  and  a deep 
vacancy  of  reproach  within  me.  I had 
tried  the  efficacy  of  distance  and  the  cure- 
all  of  hard  work,  but  there  was  that  ghost 
of  the  heart  filling  all  the  areas  of  the 
Orient  and  phantoming  everything  sad- 
ly. A man’s  idiosyncrasies,  and  his 
idiocy  as  well,  come  out  sharply  in  that 
Syrian  starlight.  I had  done  just  what 
thousands  of  other  young  men  have  done 
— pulled  on  my  seven  - league  boots  of 
pride  and  stalked  away  exultantly  into 
desolation,  to  put  it  metaphorically.  Quar- 
relled with  the  girl  I loved,  and  buried 
myself  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  to 
put  it  plainly. 

Bish,  with  those  wonderful  eyes  of  his, 
must  have  caught  me  more  than  once 
looking  at  Lou’s  photograph  when  I did 
not  see  him,  but  he  never  gave  a sign  of 
sympathy  or  interest;  and  yet,  after  that 
night,  I had  a lurking  suspicion  that  the 
man  who  could  see  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
could  see  some  of  the  things  in  a fellow’s 
heart  that  are  too  deep  for  ordinary  eyes. 
I wondered,  as  I lay  there  in  that  mystic 
light,  whether  if  I told  Bish  all  about  it, 
he  would  understand,  and  say  something 
with  that  primitive  tongue  of  his  that 
would  have  an  occult  encouragement  in  it. 
It  was  the  same  feeling  that  one  has  when 


he  goes  to  a fortune-teller.  I cannot  help 
smiling  at  myself  now  when  I think  how 
near  I came  to  making  a confidant  of 
that  Arab  and  telling  him  all  about  my 
absurd  freak,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
serious  affair  in  the  world.  Of  course 
there  wasn’t  anything  to  tell,  and  Bish 
would  not  have  understood  it  at  all.  I 
doubt  if  even  you,  that  I have  got  to  tell 
it  to,  will  understand  it,  unless  you  have 
had  a similar  experience.  I can  see  Lou 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  her 
indignant  eyes  flashiug  at  me,  but  dis- 
daining to  make  auy  explanation.  I can 
still  hear  my  own  impetuosity  charging 
her  with  being  a coquette,  and  then, 
stung  by  her  manner,  working  up  a mel- 
odramatic farewell  and  stalking  out,  all 
afire  with  pride  and  indignation.  But 
that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  When  I got 
up  the  next  day,  with  a dull  sense  of  va- 
cancy, I went  to  work  practically  to  fill  it 
with  the  ‘‘second  best,”  and  in  a spasm 
of  self-willed  delusion  appeared  suddenly 
before  Miss  Emily  Hawes — you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  calling  her  “Em”;  there’s 
local  color  in  it. 

“Em,”  I said,  with  ominous  prompti- 
tude, “you  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
me.  It  was  my  sober  good  sense  that 
brought  me  to  you,  for  you  at  least  un- 
derstand me,  and  I have  enough  sense  left 
to  do  the  sensible  thing  sometimes.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  her  barbed  di- 
rectness, and  said,  “You  have  quarrelled 
with  Lou.” 

“We  have  parted,”  I replied,  correct- 
ively and  grandiosely.  “It  was  inevita- 
ble. I came  straight  to  you.” 

When  I think  of  the  superb  masculine 
stupidity  and  ruffianism  of  it,  I wonder 
that  Em  did  not  order  me  out  of  the 
house.  But  that  was  not  her  way.  She 
treated  the  matter  with  a self-assured  in- 
credulity that  was  more  aggravating  than 
her  indignation  would  have  been.  44  Oh 
no,  it  couldn’t  be  permanently  over;  I 
was  too  fatally  enmeshed  for  that,  and, 
being  a man,  was  too  weak.” 

“ Em,”  I said,  “ I feel  that  I can  talk 
frankly  to  you  and  you  will  not  quarrel 
with  me.  I shall  take  good  care  that  it 
is  over  permanently.  I am  going  to  leave 
the  country,  and  you  are  the  only  un- 
burned bridge  I leave  behind  me.” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  with  an  obvious  belief 
in  a man’s  fraud ulency  that  always  makes 
him  reckless.  “When  do  you  go?” 

I remember  saying  to  myself,  with  sea- 
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sick  satisfaction,  when  I was  on  the  French 
steamer,  that  these  women  will  learn  now 
to  have  some  respect  for  a man’s  resolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps  I ought  to  say  here  that  it  was 
Em's  father,  Judge  Hawes,  who  gave  me 
the  letter  to  the  French  capitalists  and 
secured  for  me  the  position  on  the  staff  in 
Palestine. 

So  there  I was,  on  a roof  in  Jaffa,  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  a man  who  has 
put  an  impassable  gulf  between  himself 
and  the  object  of  his  affections  and  then 
begins  to  fall  in  love  all  over  again. 

fciBish,"  I said, “your  people  read  the 
stars.  Do  the  stars  ever  tell  them  any- 
thing about  the  friends  who  are  far 
away  ?” 

“ No,  master,”  replied  Bisli;  “no  one 
can  do  that  but  Bel  Amish.” 

“ Who  is  Bel  Amish?” 

“ He  is  a great  Rabbi  and  lives  in  Da- 
mascus. He  only  can  tell,  by  looking  into 
the  star's,  if  your  friends  love  you.” 

I ought  to  have  told  Bish  that  we  have 
women  in  Bleecker  Street  in  New  York 
who  claim  to  do  this.  But  Jaffa  is  not 
New  York.  There  is  a great  difference 
in  their  atmospheres.  I doubt  if  Peter 
would  have  seen  that  sheet  letdown  from 
heaven  if  he  had  been  in  Bleecker  Street 
instead  of  on  a house-top  iu  Jaffa.  And 
I had  been  iu  the  Orient  two  years. 

II. 

Compared  with  Jerusalem,  Damascus  is 
Parisian.  The  Jerusalem  air  presses  hea- 
vily with  its  melancholy  past.  Hal  fa  score 
of  sects  make  it  a rendezvous  for  pillage 
or  for  mummery,  and  its  memorials  of  im- 
]>erishable  events  have  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  dust  of  perished  dynasties. 
It  is  mystic,  solemn,  arcaue.  Damascus 
is  practical,  positive,  and  even  merry. 
The  wail  of  Israel  sounds  along  the  arid 
valleys  of  Zion,  but  Damascus  sings  a 
voluptuous  carol  by  means  of  its  ice-cool, 
fabled  river.  The  tinkle  of  its  bells 
mingles  forever  with  the  gurgle  of  its 
waters,  and  above  all  you  hear  the  sil- 
very laughter  of  the  Syrian  girls,  and 
catch  the  dancing  humor  of  their  dark 
eyes  through  their  little  veils.  Jerusalem 
has  its  austere  character  to  sustain.  Its 
temples  are  tombs.  Its  weight  of  poig- 
nant history  keeps  it  grave.  But  in  Da- 
mascus you  are  under  no  obligations  to 
the  past  that  the  present  cannot  make 
you  forget.  Its  innumerable  shuttles  and 


armories  call  you  back  to  the  bustling  ex- 
igencies of  life.  The  coffee-bazars  defy 
melancholy.  So  this  stranded  city  on 
the  shores  of  time — the  gold  on  whose 
mosques  never  corrodes  — basks  in  the 
sun  and  eats  figs  merrily  just  as  it  did 
when  Saul  of  Tarsus  journeyed  that  way. 

El  Merj  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  stretch  of  greensward  I had 
ever  seen — but  that  was  because  one  sees 
so  little  grass  in  Palestine;  it  would  have 
looked  very  sterile  beside  a “wet,  bird- 
haunted  lawn  of  England.”  It  was  a 
favorite  idling-place  of  mine,  because  it 
is  here  the  ships  of  the  desert  take  their 
departure.  Here,  as  of  old,  still  gather 
the  camels  and  the  waterskins,  and  here 
assemble  the  people  to  say  au  revoir  in  a 
score  of  tongues  to  the  sound  of  the  ka- 
manjeh.  Then  fades  slowly  away  east- 
ward, like  a mirage,  the  long  and  dwin- 
dling line  of  the  caravan,  in  the  direction 
of  Babylon  and  all  the  other  waste  places 
of  story. 

It  was  here  that  I first  met  Bel  Amish, 
of  whom  I had  heard  so  much  from  Bish. 
The  man  was  standing  beside  an  Alba- 
nian merchant,  who  was  selling  love- 
potions,  amulets,  and  Albanian  scarfs 
from  a little  folding-table.  I was  listen- 
ing to  the  merchant’s  solemn  declaration 
that  no  woman  need  go  without  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice  if  she  bought  his  snow- 
water from  Ararat,  or  kept  next  to  her 
heart  his  little  crescent,  made  from  the 
sandal  of  a prophet.  Bel  Amish  was  look- 
ing at  me  with  a mild  stare,  apparently 
quite  oblivious  of  the  chattering  hubbub 
around  him.  He  suddenly  said,  in  excel- 
lent English, 

“My  brother  is  lonely,  and  his  heart 
turns  to  the  West.” 

I could  not  help  being  a little  startled, 
and  I resented  what  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment like  an  impertinence. 

“It  is  not  given  to  even  so  great  a 
Rabbi  as  Bel  Amish  to  read  my  heart,”  I 
said;  “and  when  it  is,  he  will  not  read  it 
in  the  market-place.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  breast  in  the 
graceful  Oriental  manner,  and  bowed 
slightly  with  dignity,  as  if  accepting  the 
reproof.  “Good  news  is  not  ungracious 
even  in  the  market-place,”  he  said.  “ Let 
my  brother  take  comfort,  for  the  West 
comes  to  the  East.” 

At  that  moment  one  of  those  dragomans 
who  let  out  others  of  their  fellows  to  tour- 
ists came  galloping  into  the  crowd.  He 
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teries,  and  his  calm  adjustment  of  irrecon- 
cilable facts  to  a preconceived  idea  be- 
longed to  a dim  and  far-away  condition 
of  the  race,  when  men  may  have  appre- 
hended a great  many  things  which  they 
are  now  struggling  to  comprehend,  and 
I found  myself  comparing  him  to  that 
great  block  of  stone  in  the  Baalbec  quar- 
ry which  the  unknown  workmen  cut 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  no  subse- 
quent workmen  have  been  able  to  move. 

I understood  that  he  owned  some  graz- 
ing-lands in  Samaria,  which  he  farmed 
out,  getting  a pretty  sure  income  in  that 
way,  even  when  the  brigand  tax-gather- 
ers of  the  Turkish  government  had  been 
appeased.  It  was  this  that  made  him  set 
out  once  a year,  generally  about  sheep- 
shearing time,  on  a donkey,  and  go  jog- 
ging patiently  over  the  Libanusand  round 
the  base  of  Hermon  to  wind  down  into  the 
pastoral  valleys  of  Samaria. 

I had  to  cultivate  him  cautiously.  He 
had  a reticent  contempt  for  the  work  that 
brought  me  to  Palestine;  but  he  treated 
me  indulgently,  especially  as  I paid  for 
his  pomegranate  wine. 

I said  to  him  one  day,  when  we  were 
sitting  there  in  the  coffee-house,  that  I 
thought  it  quite  likely  the  old  Chaldeans 
had  a power  and  a quality  of  vision  that 
had  been  lost  to  the  race.  They  studied 
the  heavens  with  their  unaided  eyes,  and 
invested  them  with  an  interest  that  is  as- 
tonishing, when  we  consider  their  means. 

I said  this  with  the  composure  of  a man 
who  feels  that  he  has  worked  out  an  ori- 
ginal thought.  Bel  Amish  looked  at  me 
with  just  the  flicker  of  an  indulgent  smile 
on  his  carved  face,  as  if  he  had  said, 
“Well,  my  son,  what  then?” 

“I  was  thinking,”  I continued,  “that 
the  early  patriarchs  may  also  have  had 
a quality  of  vision  that  enabled  them  to 
see  things  that  are  no  longer  visible. 
What  Jacob  really  saw  when  the  ladder 
was  let  down  from  heaven  we  cannot  now 
determine,  but  if  there  should  survive,  in 
this  un progressive  country,  men  who  have 
preserved  in  some  degree  the  original 
quality  of  vision,  what  an  admirable  thing 
it  would  be  for  science  to  authenticate 
and  determine  it!  I have  long  suspected 
that  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  gifted 
%with  this  function,  and  see  things  that  en- 
tirely escape  our  perception.” 

“ How  much  science  my  Western  bro- 
ther will  waste,”  said  Bel  Amish,  “to 
prove  that  which  no  good  man  doubts!” 

Vot..  XCVIir.-No.  5S5  —48 


“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  no 
doubt  animals  see  things  in  the  universe 
about  us  that  are  hidden  from  men?” 

“Does  any  one  doubt  it,”  he  asked, 
“except  the  men  of  the  West?  Nay, 
even  they  cannot  doubt  it,  for  some  of 
them  live  under  the  stars  on  the  great 
plains  and  are  mighty  herdsmen— Bed- 
ouins who  have  learned  where  the  sun 
sets.  Do  they  not  tell  you  that  their  flocks 
are  panic-stricken  when  no  man  pursu- 
etli?” 

I thought  it  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  instanced  this  fact — and  fact  it  is,  as 
every  ranchman  knows  who  has  had  a 
herd  of  cattle  stampeded  when  there  was 
no  discoverable  cause.  “You  are  right,” 
I said;  “they  have  told  me.  I did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  invent  an  imaginary 
cause  to  fit  the  phenomenon.” 

“That  is  remarkable  in  my  brother, 
who  invents  whatever  lie  wants,”  said 
Bel  Amish.  Oriental  irony  is  like  Orien- 
tal medicine — it  is  buried  in  fig  paste. 

“The  Western  mind,”  I ventured  to 
say,  somewhat  apologetically,  “is  taught 
to  know,  not  to  believe.” 

“ But  we  were  talking  about  the  eye,” 
he  remarked,  “ and  it  has  been  taught  not 
to  see.  The  men  of  the  West  must  have 
spectacles  to  look  into  heaven.  The  men 
of  the  East  let  heaven  look  into  them. 
The  pride  of  the  mind  hunts  for  facts 
with  a focus,  and  it  misses  the  truth, 
which  is  a general  irradiation.” 

I am  not  giving  Bel  Amish's  words,  but 
I think  I have  preserved  his  thoughts.  I 
asked  him  one  day  if  he  could  give  me 
the  smallest  proof  that  the  lower  animals 
can  see  things  that  are  hidden  from  men, 
and  his  answer  only  shows  how  unlike 
are  the  Eastern  and  Western  methods  of 
reasoning. 

“No,”  he  said;  “one  does  not  insult 
his  soul  by  calling  on  his  reason  to  prove 
that  which  he  knows.  Do  I try  to  prove 
that  the  grapes  of  Eschol  are  sweet,  or 
that  the  fleas  of  Galilee  will  bite?  Do  the 
jackals  of  the  Syrian  Desert  run  from  a 
foe  that  is  unseen  by  us?  Will  the  Moab- 
ite ass  discover  the  djan  before  the  driver 
sees  him?  Will  the  camel  of  Nubia  walk 
on  holy  ground  without  kneeling?  Will 
the  nubk  grow  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Temple?  Have  you  not  the  story  of  Ba- 
laam in  your  own  clumsy  version  of  the 
Law  ?” 

“These  are  questions,”  I replied,  “that 
I cannot  answer;  but  I have  been  long 
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enough  in  Palestine  to  observe  that  the 
air  is  thick  with  fables  that  no  one  attempts 
to  explain.  I have  been  shown  the  foot- 
print of  Lazarus  in  the  limestone  rock, 
and  I have  to  assume  a continuous  mir- 
acle to  keep  it  there,  without  purpose, 
against  the  warring  and  wearing  ele- 
ments. I have  come  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  with  a devout  party  of  my  own 
countrymen,  and  they  were  all  deeply 
affected  by  the  notion  that  they  were 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
Christian  Teacher.  Even  Canon  Farrar 
and  Stanley  give  way  to  this  topograph- 
ical illusion.  But  to  the  man  trained  to 
the  observation  of  physical  facts  it  is 
known  that  the  attrition  of  the  elements 
wears  down  the  surface  of  the  hardest 
mountains  at  the  rate  of  about  a foot  in 
a hundred  years.  Given  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  of  this  work,  and  the  path 
where  the  Galilean  walked  would  have 
been  about  twelve  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  present  tourists.  To  the  engineer 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
beauty  and  veracity  of  the  tradition  that 
the  physical  forces  should  stand  still. 
That  they  do  not  has  been  shown  by  Wil- 
son and  Warren,  who  found  sixty  feet  of 
debris  in  the  Valley  of  Johoshaphat.” 

This  argument,  I must  confess,  had  no 
apparent  weight  with  Bel  Amish. 

“The  Western  man,”  lie  said,  “is  al- 
ways digging  in  the  shifting  earth  for  the 
glory  that  endureth  forever.  He  mea- 
sures the  stones  under  the  Temple,  but  he 
cannot  see  with  the  doves1  eyes  the  new 
Temple  in  the  air.” 

“ Can  the  doves  see  it?”  I asked,  quick- 
ly. 

“Will  the  doves  of  Olivet  fly  through 
its  walls?  Do  they  not  always  go  round 
them?” 

I smiled  incredulously,  and  merely  re- 
marked that  the  doves  of  the  East  have 
fine  fancies. 

“No,”  answered  Bel  Amish;  “they 
have  line  eyes.  It  is  the  vision  that  my 
brother  from  the  West  is  looking  for  and 
cannot  find.  The  desert  destroys  the 
weak  eye  with  sand,  just  as  the  sun  de- 
stroys the  weak  egg  with  heat.” 

“Then,”  I said,  “the  doves  of  Olivet 
fly  round  the  Temple  area  and  never  over 
it,  on  account  of  its  unseen  walls  and 
domes?” 

“My  brother  can  see  for  himself  if  he 
watches  them,  and  he  will  try  to  explain 
it;  but  there  is  too  much  sand  in  his  eye. 


He  cannot  see  that  his  friends  from  the 
West  are  looking  for  him.” 

“Rabbi,”  I exclaimed,  “you  must  ex- 
plain yourself.  What  do  you  know  of 
my  friends?” 

“Salam  aleyk,”  he  said.*  “I  have 
spoken.  God  be  with  you  !” 

III. 

Three  days  later  we  all  set  out  for 
Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Rail- 
road. I say  we,  meaning  all  the  officers 
and  engineers  and  invited  guests.  Bel 
Amish  refused  to  take  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  affair.  But  to  the  reflective 
man  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a most  im- 
portant event;  for,  often  as  conquest  had 
knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  Holy  City 
with  its  iron  sledge,  this  was  the  first 
time  in  its  long  and  cruel  history  that  en- 
terprise had  summoned  Israel  to  her  walls. 
There  was  little  enthusiasm  of  this  kind 
among  the  French  officers,  who  were 
mainly  anxious  to  get  a good  dinner  in 
courses  and  then  get  back  to  Damascus; 
and  as  for  the  Moslems  themselves,  they 
insisted  that  Allah  had  built  the  road  as 
a means  of  communicating  the  truth  to 
the  infidel  world. 

Never  was  there  a more  picturesque  and 
incongruous  mob  than  that  which  gath- 
ered on  that  September  morning  round 
the  stone  depot  near  the  Jaffa  Gate  and 
stared  at  the  American  locomotive,  that 
was  boiling  and  hissing  contentedly,  un- 
der an  extra  load  of  Turkish  and  French 
flags,  on  the  new  track.  Every  national- 
ity that  makes  Jerusalem  so  full  of  con- 
trarieties was  there,  from  the  tomb-dwell- 
er in  rags  to  the  English  tourist,  and  the 
Yankee  globe-trotter  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  While  inv  eye  was  brimming 
with  this  new  Babel,  some  one  hailed  me 
in  a familiar  and  cheery  voice,  and  there, 
not  twenty  feet  away,  conspicuous  in  a 
white  cork  hat,  and  holding  a yellow 
umbrella  over  his  head,  was  my  friend 
Judge  Hawes,  with  Em  hanging  on  his 
arm,  and  eagerly  staring  at  me  as  if  she 
was  afraid  she  would  lose  sight  of  me 
in  the  lazy  shifting  of  the  human  phan- 
tasmagoria. Their  very  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  told  me  that  they 
had  been  looking  for  me,  and  the  first 
thought  that  shot  through  my  mind  was 
that  Bel  Amish  was  right-,  and  that  Lou 
must  be  somewhere  about. 

A warm  hand-grasp,  an  exclamation  in 
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welcome  American  contralto— “ Heavens ! 
how  black  you  are!”  — and  then,  after 
short  sharp  side-glances  all  round,  to  see 
only  swart  faces  set  in  the  inevitable  white 
burnooses,  the  fussy  Frenchmen  gesticu- 
lating:, and 'the  immobile  groups  of  Ish- 
maelites,  I asked,  “ Are  you  alone?” 

Yes.  they  were  alone.  Their  coming 
had  not  been  known  in  advance,  for  they 
had  only  made  up  their  minds  to  come 
from  Florence  when  they  received  the  in- 
vitation to  the  opening,  and  a retiring 
consul  had  placed  his  house  at  their  dis- 
posal. It  would  be  ready  on  the  morrow. 
The  agent  had  come  from  Ramleh  ahead 
of  them,  and  had  a gang  of  Sadducees,  the 
Judge  said,  fixing  up  the  place. 

Miss  Hawes  insisted  that  I should  es- 
tablish myself  in  the  pension,  a squat 
pile  of  limestone  that  stood  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Kedron  Valley,  just  south 
of  the  city,  and  looked  at  a little  distance, 
as  some  one  had  said,ki  like  a white  refri- 
gerator with  a sap -kettle  turned  upside 
down  on  top  of  it,"  but  which  had  a little 
balcony  on  the  Olivet  side,  a fig-tree  at 
the  door,  and  a llag-pole  sticking  out  of 
its  one  embrasure,  upon  which  the  wife  of 
the  consul  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  of 
running  out  the  stars  and  stripes.  As 
they  had  brought  a cook  from  Alexandria, 
and  had  an  excellent  housekeeper  in  a 
devout  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  as  regularly  as  does 
a monk  of  Asia  Minor,  everything  was 
mvitiug  and  everything  was  settled  at 
once. 

The  moment  I had  Em  to  myself  on 
that  balcony  she  said,  with  a woman’s 
quick  recognition  of  the  essentials, 44  Have 
you  heard  from  Lou?" 

I shook  my,  head.  “I  am  waiting,”  I 
said.  “She  knew  you  were  coining 
here?" 

“ Haven't  you  sent  her  any  word  since 
you  came  here  ?*’ 

*'  No.  I could  not  send  words  very  well 
aud  keep  up  my  New  York  indepen- 
dence/' 

She  looked  puzzled.  “ If  not  words, 
what  did  you  send  her?” 

‘■Well,  111  tell  you.  I saw  a curious 
Albanian  scarf  one  day  in  Damascus. 
The  man  was  exhibiting  it  oil  El  Merj, 
ar‘d  would  not  sell  it.  He  said  it  was 
woven  of  starbeams  and  was  charmed.  If 
t ie  man  who  owned  it  threw  it  into  the 
■*ir.  it  would  float  toward  the  woman  who 
loved  him.  Then  lie  gave  it  a flirt,  and  the 


filmy  thing  seemed  to  spread  itself  out  like 
a pink  vapor,  and  would  have  sailed  away 
if  he  had  not  caught  it  with  one  hand 
and  crushed  it  all  in  one  palm.  I thought 
of  Walt  Whitman’s  line,  ‘Threads  that 
connect  the  stars,’  and  I tried  to  buy  the 
scarf  in  vain.  When  I had  given  up  the 
task,  my  man  Bish  said  to  me,  1 If  my 
master  wishes  the  scarf,  Bel  Amish  will 
get  it  for  him.’  The  next  day  a dirty 
Greek  slave  brought  it  to  me  in  a cedar 
box.  I was  delighted.  Bel  Amish  had 
written  on  a card,  ‘There  is  but  one,’ 
and,  with  the  delicious  ambiguity  of  these 
oracles,  had  left  me  to  decide  whether  he 
meant  the  woman  or  the  scarf.  When  I 
came  to  pack  it,  I put  in  a pair  of  Persian 
slippers  with  chrysolite  clasps — you  know 
what  a pretty  foot  Lou  has.  I sent  them 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  left  early  in  the 
season.  It  was  a kind  of  peace-offering, 
I suppose;  but,  do  you  believe  it,  I had 
a boyish  superstition  for  weeks  that  it 
would  work  some  kind  of  magic.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Em,  dreamily;  “ and  you 
never  heard?” 

“ Not  a whisper.  I must  have  thought 
a great  deal  of  that  girl  without  knowing 
it,  until  I had  taken  myself  out  of  her  life. 
And  I seem  to  have  taken  myself  into  a 
new  kind  of  life.  Jerusalem  is  peculiar; 
it  has  two  atmospheres — one  is  a little  dry 
stratum  of  the  present ; the  other  is  a 
fathomless  abyss  of  the  past.  The  mo- 
ment you  get  here  you  begin  to  live  back- 
ward. I can’t  make  out  if  it  is  enervating 
or  inspiring,  but  I have  been  looking  over 
my  shoulder  penitently  ever  since  I came.” 

To  this  rhapsody  Em  replied,  “Let’s 
send  for  Lou.” 

I must  have  looked  grotesquely  incred- 
ulous, for  she  added,  as  if  in  recognition 
of  it:  “No,  it  isn’t  so  very  absurd.  Pa 
has  got  some  kind  of  a contract  to  supply 
the  Egyptian  market  with  kerosene-stoves, 
and  he  is  trying  to  get  another  for  the 
whole  of  this  country.  It  will  keep  him 
here  six  months  or  a year,  and  there  will 
be  a party  coming  out  from  New  York 
in  the  spring,  and  they  can  just  as  well 
bring  Lou  with  them  as  not.  I’ll  write 
her  a letter,  and  you  put  a postscript  to  it.” 

That  was  how  we  came  to  send  the 
curious  summons  to  Lou  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Land.  We  worked  over  it  a great 
deal,  with  the  double  tact  of  unlike  con- 
spirators, and  under  Em’s  direction  I 
ignored  the  past,  assumed  all  the  old  ob- 
ligations, and  very  jauntily  proposed  to 
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Lou  to  come  to  me  in  forgiveness,  and 
let  me  consummate  my  pledges  among 
the  corn  and  wine  and  oleanders. 

Having  relieved  ourselves  of  this  duty, 
we  relapsed  with  clear  consciences  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  historic  out-doors. 
We  even  became  confidential  over  our 
secret,  the  girl  listening  to  me  every  day, 
as  I told  her  all  the  stories  I had  picked 
up,  and  which  I was  fast  learning  to  tell 
with  something  of  an  Oriental  flavor. 
She  was  particularly  interested  in  Bel 
Amish,  and  nothing  would  do  but  we 
must  make  up  a party  and  visit  Damas- 
cus, so  that  we  could  hunt  up  that  living 
antique. 

We  found  him  in  a tomblike  house, 
out  in  the  suburb  of  Salihiyeh.  It  had  an 
absurd  door  on  one  side  like  a slit,  and 
stood  in  a bunch  of  walnut-trees;  but 
when  we  had  squeezed  ourselves  in,  we 
found  Bel  Amish  in  a luxurious  little 
lewan,  seated  on  a rug,  smoking  a narghi- 
leh,  with  climbing-roses  running  all  round 
on  the  fretted  wall,  a tinkle  of  water  fall- 
ing pleasantly  on  the  ear,  and  the  ever- 
lasting smell  of  musk  in  the  air.  There 
were  three  other  rugs  near  him,  freshly 
indented,  as  if  he  had  been  holding  coun- 
cil, and  his  companions  had  disappeared 
at  our  approach. 

I made  my  obeisance,  and  said  at  once: 
“Rabbi,  you  are  a great  prophet.  My 
friends  have  found  me.” 

He  sat  unperturbed  and  silent  a mo- 
ment. Then  removing  the  stern  of  the 
narghileli  from  his  mouth,  he  made  the 
sign  of  welcome  deliberately,  and  said, 
“ Why,  then,  does  my  brother  come  to  me, 
if  they  have  arrived?” 

“I  come,”  I said,  “ to  show  my  respect 
for  your  vision,  and  to  ask  if  any  more 
are  coming.” 

“No,”  he  replied;  “ they  are  all  here. 
But  the  eye  of  the  earth-worker  is  not 
clear  enough  to  see  the  one  he  is  looking 
for.  Peace  be  with  you  !” 

And  he  salaamed  us  out  with  most  ad- 
mirable contempt. 

We  walked  along  the  canal,  until  we 
came  to  a half-buried  block  of  sculptured 
porphyry,  canopied  by  a mulberry-tree, 
and  there  we  sat  down  to  reflect. 

“ What  do  you  suppose,”  I said  to  Bish, 
rather  testily.  “ that  old  wizard  finds  to 
think  about,  sitting  there  all  alone?” 

Bish,  who  was  standing  at  some  little 
distance,  regarding  Em  and  myself  with 
his  usual  complacency,  looked  surprised. 


“Alone?”  he  said.  “Why  does  my 
master  say  he  was  alone?” 

“ I say  alone  because  there  was  nobody 
with  him.” 

“And  my  master,  then,  did  not  notice 
the  three  sheiks  oil  the  three  rugs?" 

There  was  no  sign  of  duplicity  on 
Bish’s  immobile  face. 

“ Did  you  see  three  men  sitting  on  the 
rugs?”  I asked. 

His  expression  changed  slightly  to  one 
of  incredulity  as  be  said:  “One  must  see 
what  is  before  him.  Why  should  not 
my  master  see  them?  He  is  trying  his 
servant.” 

One  of  the  pictures  that  I suppose  will 
hang  the  longest  in  my  memory  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  of  that  American  girl,  so 
clearly  cut  in  her  contemporaneous  piq- 
uancy and  charm,  against  the  purple 
mists  of  the  desert,  resting  her  bright  face 
on  her  hand  as  she  sat  in  pensive  mood 
under  the  mulberry-tree,  with  the  occult 
atmosphere  pressing  upon  both  of  us. 

“ What  ever  do  you  suppose  he  meant 
by  saying  she  was  here?”  she  asked. 

“He  did  not  say  she  was  here,”  I an- 
swered. “He  said  the  one  I was  looking 
for.  It  is  a common  trick  of  the  sooth- 
sayer. Such  a conclusion  would  have 
occurred  to  any  fortune-teller  who  had 
seen  us  together,”  and  I added  deliberate- 
ly, “ who  did  not  understand.” 

“Perhaps  she  is  at  Jaffa.  We  ought 
to  send  and  see.” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  with  a heavy  sense 
of  duty.  “It  would  be  too  bad  to  have 
her  poking  about  among  the  ruins  of 
Jaffa  looking  for  us,  and  we  here  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  in  the  sunshine  in  Damas- 
cus.” 

“Its  awfully  selfish,”  said  Em. 

“Oh,  it's  base!”  I rejoined. 

Then  we  both  looked  penitent,  and 
walked  away  down  that  beautiful  avenue 
quite  soberly. 

IV. 

After  this  I thought  Em  drew  back  a 
little  from  the  free  condition  that  had 
existed.  I did  not  see  so  much  of  her. 
Other  duties  intervened,  and  I noticed 
with  annoyance  that  she  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  of  the  French  of- 
ficers, who  were  now  making  visits  to  the 
pension. 

In  brooding  over  it  I grew  slightly  in- 
dignant at  my  own  predicament,  and  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  I had  made  a shuttle- 
cock of  myself.  I tried  to  displace  the 
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fresher  and  more  piquant  impression  by 
dwelling  upon  the  earlier  and  statelier 
Lou  with  a great  deal  of  moral  stress.  I 
was  too  old  to  be  swung  about  in  this 
manner.  But  I need  not  say  that  this 
subjective  experiment  did  not  succeed  at 
all.  The  more  I thought  of  Lou  with  my 
reason,  the  more  distinct  became  the  in- 
tervening blue  eyes  and  laughing  person- 
ality of  another.  Finally  I settled  down 
into  the  conclusion  that  I had  offended 
Miss  Hawes  by  presuming  to  fall  in  love 
with  her  like  a poltroon  when  logically 
and  honestly  I ought  to  be  in  love  with 
somebody  else.  That  she  should  sudden- 
ly come  to  have  a deep  feeling  of  con- 
tempt for  me  hurt  me.  I made  up  my 
mind  in  a moment  of  moral  heroism  that 
I would  ask  her  pardon  frankly,  and  thus 
preserve  my  self-respect  and  her  friend- 
ship. And  this  is  how  it  turned  out: 

One  morning  from  the  Judge’s  stone 
balcony  I saw  the  sun  rise.  I had  been 
kicking  about  all  night  restlessly,  and 
getting  up  while  it  was  still  dark,  I went 
out  among  the  vines  and  lit  a cigar.  The 
few  large  stars  were  hanging  low  down 
beyond  Carmel,  and  a gray  light,  like  a 
diluted  darkness,  wrapped  the  far-reaching 
scene  with  ghostly  indistinctness.  At  the 
bottom  of  it  the  walls  and  domes  of  Jeru- 
salem lay  uncertain  and  grizzly,  like  the 
bones  of  a city  that  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  night,  and  encompassing  it  were 
the  pitch-black  masses  of  the  wadies  and 
gulfs.  Eastward  this  dull  mystery  light 
ened  a little,  as  when  an  artist  in  black 
and  white  rubs  away  some  of  his  shad 
ows.  It  was  the  first  pallid  intimation  of 
morning. 

All  at  once  there  began  to  burn  in  the 
northern  sky  a pink  banner  softly  out- 
lined. It  hung  clear  of  everything,  like 
a triangular  gonfalon,  with  soft  folds  of 
deeper  tint.  It  was  Hermon  (Jebel-esh 
Sheikh),  the  immemorial  avant-courier  of 
the  sun,  his  snows  flushing  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  day.  I had  a sudden 
consciousness  that  just  so  it  must  have 
looked  to  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  just  so 
unfolded  itself  to  the  shepherd  king  on 
many  a dewjr  morning  when  with  heavy 
eyelids  and  a glad  heart  he  had  leaned  on 
his  staff  and  turned  it  ail  into  imperish- 
able poetry.  I was  looking  at  that,  part 
of  the  Holv  Land  that  had  undergone  no 
change.  Presently  Tabor,  Carmel,  and 
the  nioun tains  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
caught  the  signal  and  answered  with  rims 


of  pearly  light,  and  Olivet  turned  one 
cheek  to  the  morning,  so  that  these  airy 
beacons,  as  the  summons  leaped  from 
peak  to  peak,  were  burning  all  round  the 
horizon.  What  wonder,  I said  tp  myself, 
that  David  called  on  these  hills  to  clap 
their  hands  and  skip  for  joy,  for  he  was 
looking  at  them  at  daybreak — and  just 
then  an  unseen  lark  somewhere  began  to 
pour  his  carol.  Subtle  pulsations  of  it 
all  seemed  to  go  through  me  and  awaken 
new  emotions.  The  words  of  Bel  Amish 
came  back  to  me,  mingled  with  the  faint 
stir  of  the  city  and  the  tinkle  of  sheep- 
bells:  “The  Western  man  is  forever  dig- 
ging in  the  shifting  earth  for  the  glory 
that  endureth  forever;”  and  such  is  the 
chaos  of  mere  emotions  that  the  words 
seemed  to  be  set  in  contralto  notes  and  to 
wear  the  inscrutable  sparkle  of  blue  eyes. 

I turned  round,  and  there  stood  Em  in 
the  stone  doorway,  with  the  Orient  flush- 
ing her  glad  face,  and  the  dewy  vines 
emblazoning  her  with  an  aureole  of  dia- 
monds, as  if  she  had  been  Aurora  herself. 

I must  have  made  an  impulsive  move 
toward  her,  almost  like  a jump,  I dare 
say,  for  she  held  up  a yellow  telegram 
protectively  in  front  of  her,  as  if  it  had 
been  a shield  or  an  amulet,  and  said: 
“Good  news.  It  came  last  night  to  pa 
from  Jaffa.” 

I think  I went  backward  and  sat  down, 
as  if  good  news  had  given  me  a push. 
Then  I began  to  fumble  apologies. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  1 said.  “ I was 
so  full  of  this  glory  of  the  morning  that 
telegrams  seemed  almost  impertinent.” 

“ The  Cook  steamer  San  Marino  is  de- 
tained at  Genoa  with  a party  from  New 
York  on  board.  Don't  you  feel  in  your 
bones  that  Lou  is  coming?” 

But  by  this  time  I had  recovered  my 
balance,  and  replied  with  something  like 
bravado.  “No.  I have  succeeded  in  steel- 
ing myself  to  the  truth.  Lou  belongs  to 
the  dead  past,  like  these  sculptured  scenes. 
They  are  chiefly  tolerable  under  the  rosy 
light  of  a new  dawn.” 

I am  afraid  this  was  slightly  esoteric, 
if  not  rash.  I thought  she  looked  piqued 
as  she  crumpled  the  telegram  in  her  hand, 
and  sat  down  with  her  arm  on  the  stone 
balustrade.  For  a moment  she  was  so 
much  a part  of  the  morning  in  her  dewy 
freshness  that  I felt  a sudden  and  absurd 
fear  of  dissipating  her  with  my  words 
and  manner,  and  in  an  instant  I was 
apologetic  again. 
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“ I beg  your  pardon,”  I said.  “ I have 
disappointed  you.” 

“ You  surprise  me,”  she  answered,  and 
not  evA  the  Rabbi  of  Damascus  could 
have  told  if  it  were  the  surprise  of  exul- 
tation or  of  disappointment.  “I  think 
you  ought  to  remain  an  engineer,  and 
when  you  run  your  lines  — isn't  that 
what  you  call  it? — you  ought  to  work  up 
to  them.” 

“ Em,”  said  I,  “ even  you  can  conceive 
of  an  engineer  who  is  idiotic  enough  to 
spike  his  guns  first  and  then  haul  them 
off  afterward,  but  you  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  his  being  compelled  to  go  into 
action  again  with  the  same  guns.” 

“ What  guns?”  asked  Em,  with  pellucid 
feminine  innocence.  “ I don’t  know  what 
you  mean  by  guns.  You  sent  a flag  of 
truce,  and  one  doesn’t  follow  that  with 
guns,  does  he?  It  was  woven  of  threads 
that  connect  the  stars — you  said  so  your- 
self. I never  received  such  a token,  but 
I can  understand  how  its  magic  works, 
being  a woman  myself.” 

Before  I knew  it  I had  said— with  an 
effusiveness  that  was  both  recreant  and 
earnest — “Miss  Hawes,  will  you  permit 
me  to  find  you  such  a scarf?” 

“ Oh,  but  you  said  there  was  only  one. 
There  never  is  but  one.” 

“Nonsense;  that  is  one  of  the  ghost- 
stories  of  the  place.” 

“ No.  Everything  is  terribly  real  here. 
I have  never  seen  a ghost  since  I came.” 

Just  then  Bish  came  up,  and  with  his 
imperturbable  gravit v said.  “ Master,  the 
Rabbi.” 

“Permit  me,"  I said  to  Em,  “to  show 
you  one.” 

So,  you  see,  this  was  the  way  all  my 
moral  resolution  ended. 

V. 

Bel  Amish  had  come  in  obedience  to 
the  summons  of  the  Judge,  who  had  been 
directed  to  him  for  information  about  the 
oil  region  round  about  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
more  remarkable  conjunction  of  the  past 
and  the  present  than  these  products  of 
two  hemispheres  presented  cannot  be  im- 
agined. The  Judge,  with  his  American 
irreverence  and  speculative  practicality, 
entertained  some  kind  of  a scheme  for 
tapping  the  wilderness  for  oil.  “ From 
all  I hear,'’ he  had  said  to  me,  ‘ it  is  the 
flowing  well  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
old  fellows  struck  oil  there  in  Chosroes's 
time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Chosroes'" 


I confessed  that  I had  but  a very  vague 
idea  of  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  Judge,  “you’ve  heard 
of  Herod.  He  had  the  rheumatism, 
Bright’s,  erysipelas,  and  all  the  other 
things,  and  was  always  looking  for  hot 
springs.  Wherever  he  found  a spouting 
wrell  he  made  a contract  for  a new  pal- 
ace. One  day  he  heard  of  sulphur  baths 
dow’n  there  on  the  west  side  of  that  big 
sink -hole,  so  down  he  goes  and  begins 
staking  out  a ranch;  but  as  there  were 
not  springs  enough,  lie  begins  to  dig  for 
more,  and  strikes  oil.  When  his  gang 
found  petroleum  and  natural  gas  instead 
of  water,  they  smelt  Tophet,  and  all  lit 
out  in  a panic.  They  gave  me  that  as  a 
straight  story  in  Constantinople,  and  re- 
ferred me  to  an  old  rooster  in  Damascus 
for  particulars.” 

“ Ah  !”  I said.  “Bel  Amish.  He  was 
probably  there  when  they  bored.  They 
say  in  Damascus  he  is  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  old.” 

‘See  here, ’’continued  the  Judge;  “this 
whole  thing  is  a question  of  wire-pulling 
and  engineering.  I can  work  that  old 
Mormon  at  Constantinople  for  a firman 
through  the  Russian  minister,  who  has 
been  fighting  the  American  oil  syndicate 
for  several  years.  The  rest  is  merely  a 
question  of  pumping  the  stuff  thirteen 
hundred  feet  up  to  sea-level.  We  ll  go 
down  there  and  make  a survey,  and  take 
that  antediluvian  wdth  us.  They  tell  me 
the  thieves  of  the  desert  are  afraid  of 
him.” 

To  this  chimerical  scheme  I tried  to  in- 
terpose, as  gently  as  I could,  the  practical 
objection  of  an  engineer,  but  he  insisted 
on  carrying  out  his  project,  and  always 
closed  out  my  conservatism  by  taking 
me  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat  and  saying: 
“See  here,  young  man,  who’s  doing  this 
thing?  I’m  going  down  into  the  wilder- 
ness like  an  American  rajah,  not  like  an 
impecunious  missionary.” 

It  was  difficult  to  withstand  the  nervy 
magnificence  of  our  Maecenas,  especially 
as  there  wpas  very  apt  to  come  into  his 
eye  at  the  last  moment  a subtle  reminder 
in  blue  that  he  had  a daughter.  I was 
present  at  his  interview’  with  Bel  Amish. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  archaic  man  he  w-as  talking  to.  He 
came  at  him  with  his  magnificent  patron- 
izing manner,  hammer  and  tongs.  “ 1 
propose  to  do  this,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
I want  to  do  that,  and  I’ll  pay  you  well 
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for  your  services,1’  etc.,  and  once  or  twice 
Bel  Amish,  in  the  height  of  it,  pulled  the 
corner  of  his  jibbeh  over  his  face;  and 
the  Judge,  turning  to  me,  would  say, 
‘‘  What  the  deuce  does  he  do  that  for?” 

“Go  slow,  Judge,”  I would  whisper. 
“Your  magnificence  dazzles  him.” 

Finally,  when  it  was  all  over,  my 
American  sheik  said,  “ Well,  come,  come, 
my  man,  what  have  you  got  to  say?”  and 
Bel  Amish,  with  a profound  bow,  re- 
plied, “God  be  with  you!”  and  moving 
backward,  seemed  to  fade  away  instead  of 
going  out  at  the  door. 

I followed  him,  and  walked  part  of  the 
way  down  the  hill,  as  he  led  his  donkey 
over  the  stones. 

“Rabbi,” I said,  respectfully,  “ my  mas- 
ter has  not  been  in  the  East  so  long  as  I 
have.  He  does  not  understand;  but  you 
can  tell  me  what  you  think.” 

“There  is  much  sand  in  the  desert,” 
said  Bel  Amish,  oracularly. 

“ True,”  I replied,  44  but  the  man  of  the 
West  is  not  afraid  of  it.” 

He  turned  slowly,  and  looking  at  me 
in  his  inscrutable  way,  said,  quietly,  “My 
brother  is  not  interested  in  the  desert — 
let  him  speak  to  me  out  of  his  heart.” 

“You  are  right,  Rabbi.  I want  you 
to  get  me  another  scarf.” 

Then,  to  my  bewilderment,  he  said: 
“ There  is  near  the  Damascus  Gate  a crys- 
tal globe.  Let  my  brother  look  into  it, 
and  he  will  learn  of  the  stars.  Peace  be 
with  you!  I would  be  alone  with  the 
ass.”  And  he  pulled  the  animal's  head 
to  him,  and  together  they  went  jogging 
down  the  hill,  as  if  in  deep  consultation. 

This  was  not  encouraging.  I had  no- 
ticed the  conjurer  at  the  Damascus  Gate 
with  his  crystal  globe,  into  which  the 
women  of  Galilee  looked  for  their  loves, 
and  my  respect  for  Bel  Amish  was  not  in- 
creased by  this  necromantic  allusion. 

VI. 

Here  we  were,  Bish  and  I,  back  iu  Jaffa, 
listening  again  to  the  growl  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. We  would  wait  for  the  San 
Marino , and  then  good-by  Palestine. 

I gave  up  the  preparations  for  the 
Judge's  expedition  at  the  last  moment, 
in  spite  of  his  dependence  upon  me.  It 
is  true,  I did  all  the  hard  work — bought 
all  the  donkeys,  engaged  the  guides, 
fought  with  the  dragomans,  and  secured 
the  supplies  for  a fortnight's  encamp- 
ment. The  work  was  beset  with  all  kinds 


of  blackmailing  difficulties,  peculiar  to  the 
country.  I bought  several  of  the  don- 
keys twice,  and  had  to  go  three  times  be- 
fore a dirty  justice  before  I got  the  horses 
I purchased.  As  soon  as  the  brigands 
sniffed  the  affair  they  beset  me  from  all 
quarters.  I found  them  sitting  in  a semi- 
circle around  my  room  door  at  the  Ger- 
man Hotel  in  the  morning.  They  choked 
up  the  narrow  street  and  fought  and  fell 
over  each  other.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing between  the  dragomans,  the  sheiks, 
and  the  pettifogging  lawyers  to  make  ex- 
istence unendurable  to  tourists,  and  they 
were  especially  rapacious  when  the  prey 
was  a rich  and  generous  American.  Ev- 
ery gang  of  nomads  in  the  Syrian  Desert 
has,  I believe,  an  agent  or  a spy  in  Jeru- 
salem, who  sends  word  when  a party  is  to 
set  out,  and  how  many  dollars  it  has. 

It  sounds  very  ridiculous,  no  doubt,  to 
you  in  New  York,  to  talk  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  taking  a jaunt  of  thirty- 
five  miles — not,  indeed,  any  farther  than 
is  the  town  of  Sing  Sing  from  the  metrop- 
olis. But  if  you  will  try  and  imagine 
the  alkali  plains  of  Kansas,  some  of  the 
canyons  of  southern  Colorado,  some  of 
the  burnt  wastes  of  Arizona,  and  a few 
of  the  basaltic  cliffs  of  the  Great  Rauge, 
split  by  chasms  and  torn  by  watercourses, 
all  jumbled  together,  and  leading  down- 
ward to  a dark,  smoky,  and  forty-mile 
Tappan  Zee,  lying  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean,  and  bounded 
on  its  outskirts  by  the  great  Syrian  sea  of 
sand,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  wiz- 
ard land  of  Moab  and  the  wilderness  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  whole  of  the  land,  and  far  be- 
yond into  the  desert,  is  claimed  and  trav- 
ersed by  the  ghosts  of  the  original  Ish- 
maelites,  who  look  upon  you  as  intruders, 
and  are  very  apt  to  treat  you  as  their  nat- 
ural prey.  These  Bedouins  flit  mysteri- 
ously before  you,  circle  round  you,  and  as 
mysteriously  disappear.  They  have  their 
phantom  rites  and  vague  but  unchange- 
able hereditaments.  They  possess  tradi- 
tional boundaries  in  the  sand  that  no  man 
can  discover,  and  they  maintain  feuds  that 
no  man  can  understand.  They  may  he 
bandits  or  hosts,  as  the  mood  serves  them  ; 
but  they  exact  tribute  either  by  flattery  or 
by  force,  and  to  pay  them  is  simply  to  con- 
vert them  from  a menace  to  a nuisance. 

Add  to  this  a superstitious  and  ill- 
omened  mystery  that  has  surrounded  the 
place  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the 
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Cities  of  tlie  Plain  ; a curiously  com- 
pounded dread  of  natural  and  deleterious 
influences  and  a preternatural  curse;  a 
sea  of  death,  almost  a subterranean  cess- 
pool with  no  outlet,  whose  history  begins 
in  punitive  convulsion  and  fire  and  brim- 
stone, and  seems  to  have  ended  with  the 
barbaric  tragedy  of  John  the  Baptist;  a 
country  whose  whole  record  is  ghastly 
with  ruins  and  significant  of  disaster,  as 
far  out  toward  the  Syrian  sands  as  that 
bleak  and  beautiful  monument  of  Chos- 
roes's  magnificence,  standing  there  in  the 
centre  of  desolation,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing achievements  of  art  that  the  world 
possesses,  but  left  unfinished,  with  the 
sculptured  blocks  ready  to  be  set,  as  if 
some  bolt  of  destruction  had  smitten  the 
workmen,  and  suspended  forever  the  ef- 
fort to  banish  the  local  curse  with  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  man's  power. 

Take  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion and  you  will  see  that  the  thirty-five- 
mile  jaunt  to  Ain  Jady,  that  point  where 
the  western  wilderness  seems  to  gather 
itself  into  supreme  effort  to  overlook  the 
abyss  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  without  its 
real  as  well  as  its  fanciful  discomforts. 
Men  have  gone  down  there  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  always  with  a 
certain  knowledge  that  law  and  its  pro- 
tection cannot  easily  reach  them  after 
they  have  passed  Hebron  ; that  abduction 
and  murder,  even  when  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  demand,  virtually  resulted 
in  the  Turkish  government's  paying  a pre- 
mium on  it  by  cashing  the  bill. 

Several  times  I heard  that  El  Diah,  bet- 
ter known  as  The  Wolves,  were  hard  up 
for  tribute,  and  were  flitting  about  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Ain  Jady,  and  it  was 
only  a month  or  two  before  that  they  had 
carried  off  a venturesome  English  tourist 
and  demanded  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
his  ransom,  which,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, had  been  paid  at  Constantinople. 

Still,  there  was  a prospect  of  adventure 
in  the  trip,  and  I should  not  have  with- 
drawn from  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  an 
incident  that  occurred  unexpectedly  one 
morning.  I came  suddenly  upon  Miss 
Hawes  and  one  of  the  French  officers  on 
the  slopes  of  Olivet.  They  did  not  see 
me,  and  I stood  a moment  in  bitter  cha- 
grin among  the  olive-trees  and  watched 
them.  There  was  my  vivacious  girl, 
pointing  out  with  all  her  old  zest  of  en- 
joyment some  of  the  objects  of  interest  to 
her  companion,  and  obviously  enjoying 


herself  with  all  her  old  spirits.  I thought 
she  had  taken  extra  pains  with  her  attire, 
and  added  a touch  of  freshness  and  piq- 
uancy to  her  dress.  I could  hear  her 
laugh  unconcernedly  and  spontaneously, 
and  it  cut  me  somehow  with  a keen  edge. 

I am  telling  you  frankly  what  I did, 
without  any  effort  to  explain  or  excuse 
it.  I turned  away  somewhat  savagely, 
for  I knew  now,  by  the  quality  and  acute- 
ness of  my  feelings,  just  how  far  I had 
involved  myself,  and  I went  straight  down 
the  hill  and  into  the  city  with  very  much 
the  same  unreasoning  impetuosity  that 
had  carried  me  out  of  America. 

I wrote  a brief  note  to  the  Judge,  say- 
ing that  I had  completed  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and  that  now,  as  matters  of  su- 
preme importance  called  me  to  America, 
I must  leave  the  direction  of  his  expedi- 
tion in  better  hands.  I believe  I added 
some  kind  of  lame  apology,  and  sent  the 
letter  over  to  the  pension  by  Bisli.  But 
the  J udge  did  not  get  it  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  next  morning  Bish  had  inv 
traps  all  packed  and  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Jaffa. 

It  was  with  a depressing  sense  of  the 
futility  of  everything,  and  in  a rather 
querulous  state  of  mind,  that  I found  my- 
self once  more  on  the  house-top  at  Jaffa. 
You  have  to  wait  for  events  at  Jaffa, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  on 
the  house-top.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sea.  It  connects  you  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  capriciously.  I looked  for  the 
same  star,  but  it  was  not  there.  I tried 
to  rekindle  the  old  homesickness,  but  that 
too  would  not  return.  Nothing  was  the 
same  exactly,  except  that  dull  pounding 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Bish  aggravated  me  with  his  sublime 
indifference  to  circumstance  and  to  space. 
He  was  ready  to  go  to  America  with  me, 
or  to  stay  in  the  desert,  and  his  immobility 
of  soul  was  growing  to  be  something  like 
a reproach. 

ik  Have  you  no  human  feeling,"  I asked, 
“that  you  can  be  blown  about  like  the 
sand  of  Sahara  without  caring?" 

“One  goes  where  his  thoughts  beckon," 
said  Bish.  “ Your  servant  has  no  thoughts, 
for  in  the  end  it  is  all  one." 

“You  think  my  thoughts  beckon  me 
to  America?’' 

“I  am  but  a dog — but  I do  not  think 
that, ” he  replied,  as  if  it  would  be  con- 
temptible to  harbor  such  a thought. 

“Then  what  in  the  name  of  hanky- 
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to  command  belter  help  than  mine.  There 
are  French  officers  of  more  experience — 
and,  as  you  know,  of  more  address.” 

She  instantly  and  effectually  punished 
me  for  this  speech  with  a counter-thrust. 

44  If  it  is  a matter  of  ability  and  pay, 
lie  will  double  the  amount.” 

I drew  myself  up;  for  that  is  the  way 
a man  has  of  showing1  that  the  point  of 
the  blade  has  touched  him. 

44  It  is  not  a matter  of  pay.  Even  your 
father  cannot  buy  my  discomfort.” 

“True.”  she  said.  “It  is  a matter  of 
sentiment.  I told  him  so.  You  wished 
to  be  here  when  the  San  Marino  arrived  ; 
but  your  sentiment  should  not  make  you 
rude.” 

44  You  are  mistaken.  I wanted  to  be 
here  when  the  San  Marino  sailed.  You 
wilfully  misrepresent  my  motives  and  my 
feelings.  I have  no  desire  to  be  vindic- 
tive-only to  be  comfortable. ” 

44  Yes.  I know.  If  I hadn't  sympathized 
with  you  I wouldn’t  have  come.” 

44 Your  intuitions  told  you  that  you 
could  do  it?" 

4*  Yes.  Why  not,  ad  interim  ?” 

When  a woman  has  the  whip-hand  of 
an  emotion  she  tickles  you  with  the  snap- 
per, and  then  cuts  you  with  the  thong. 
“ Ad  interim  ” made  a welt. 

44  Miss  Hawes,  your  father  has  no  claim 
upon  my  services  that  honor  cannot  dis- 
miss. It  never  entered  my  head  that  I 
was  running  away  from  him.” 

“That's  what  I told  him.  and  that’s 
why  I am  here.  It  would  be  perfectly 
loathsome  to  let  me  go  back  alone  now.” 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that 
I am  to  go  back  for  your  sake?" 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  Uneel  and  beg, 
Pasha?” 

What  is  the  use  in  trying  to  resist 
this  kind  of  a ghost?  When  I said  to 
Bish,  “ Look  here,  you  star-reading  drom- 
edary, you  can  pack  that  hand -satchel 
again:  we  go  back  on  the  paymaster’s 
car  to-night,”  he  only  replied,  “It  is  the 
will  of  Heaven,  master — the  satchel  is  al- 
ready packed.” 

But  it  occurred  to  me  even  then  that 
a fellow  who  goes  about  with  the  will  of 
Heaven  somehow  knit  into  his  hones  must 
have  a serene  contempt  for  the  will  of 
man. 

VII. 

Thus  it  was  that  I went  down,  after 
all,  into  the  Wilderness  to  look  for  the 
springs  of  Callirrhoe,  and  got  stalled  on 


the  wrong  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
Gilgal  and  Ain  Jadv.  The  French  offi- 
cers at  Damascus  will  give  you  their  ver- 
sion of  it  in  feuilleton  style  to  this  hour, 
but  they  never  knew  the  best  part  of  it. 
That  I have  reserved  for  you. 

The  moment  Miss  Hawes  had  accom- 
plished her  purpose  she  drew  back  and 
held  up  her  dignified  reserve.  She  took 
good  care  to  praise  me  several  times  for 
coming  to  her  father's  rescue,  but  she 
managed  to  protect  herself  by  a super- 
human tact  from  all  t6te-a-tete. 

The  preparations  were  speedily  com- 
pleted. The  Judge  expected  important 
letters  and  documents  by  the  San  Marino , 
and  as  he  had  planned  to  be  away  at  least 
two  weeks,  he  asked  me  to  find  a reliable 
courier  who  would  undertake  to  bring 
the  mail  and  packages  to  us  down  in  the 
Wilderness.  Reliable  couriers  are  rare 
birds  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  a vain  search 
I caught  Bel  Amish  one  day  just  outside 
the  Damascus  Gate  in  Jerusalem,  with 
his  donkey  loaded,  and  his  head  turned 
toward  Libanus.  I threw  myself  upon 
him  with  an  absurd  deference,  and  begged 
him  to  tell  me  of  an  honest  man  that  1 
could  engage.  He  listened  to  me  all 
through  without  a word.  Then  he  turn- 
ed his  donkey  round  toward  the  gate,  and 
said:  ‘ Let  my  son  depart.  I will  find 
the  courier.” 

We  set  out  on  a Monday,  which  is  fair- 
day  at  the  Khans.  Two  of  the  French 
officers  had  been  invited  to  accompany 
ns.  The  Pasha  had  furnished  us  with  a 
small  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers,  and  the 
cavalcade  was  quite  imposing.  For  my 
part  I made  up  my  mind  that  as  I liad 
been  entrapped  for  my  services  only,  the 
best  thing  I could  do  would  be  to  wrap 
myself  up  in  them  like  a diligent  porcu- 
pine. So  I exhibited  an  executive  fussi- 
ness, which,  being  at  bottom  mere  boyish 
pique,  was  a little  overdone.  I refused  to 
be  anything  hut  the  careworn  officer  of 
theday— bullying  thedragomans;  whack- 
ing the  mules,  as  we  used  to  do  in  Arizo- 
na; going  about  in  rough  dishabille,  as 
if  I meant  to  say:  “Oh,  you  enjoy  your- 
selves! I’ve  got  these  details  on  niv 
mind.”  I kept  just  a little  outside  of  the 
social  headquarters,  but  I watched  them 
round  the  juniper  coals  in  the  evenings 
as  Em  tried  to  teach  the  French  officers 
the  game  of  euchre. 

She  must  have  felt  that  I was  trying 
to  punish  her  by  attending  strictly  to 
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tiuwiUrn^iy  declare  that -she  had  a ^peciu)  •p)ayml,wHlu  0ue  dav  wjpdi  l lh^ 

ntrhi  ■ scold  rue  ooiitideutiall y was  “ aw  grmip,  the  Judee  said  l 30  ted  . Ji.fcy  a roam 
fijiiy-  ehirdifr^Ufe.  S:  tHliikyt  %%ii  :was  determined  to  get  the  t)ead  See 
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term*  to  H »ti  M>me  w.y,  tor  Em  ftp me*  j jv. y'^vrdil or  .irv.erybi.ily.  site  Mod  : v'Trm£  I 

dw  li»  me  xiijd  said/iti  a hiHiiifory  \yay^V;wds  m part  op  V m the  misjake,  Penpit- 
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people  would  make  a Georgia  nigger 
seem  inspired.  They  go  without  water 
for  three  months — bathe  in  their  own 
cisterns  and  then  drink  'em  dry,  and 
never  a monk  who  sees  his  cucumbers 
dry  up  or  a herdsman  who  sees  his  cat- 
tles' tongues  hanging  out  ever  heard  of 
driving  a well." 

While  he  was  talking  in  this  strain  I 
was  partly  conscious  that  the  bells  of  the 
convent  were  ringing  strangely,  and, 
softened  as  the  sound  was,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  like  an  alarum. 

“ What  do  you  suppose,"  I asked,  sud- 
denly, “those  bells  are  ringing  like  that 
for  ?" 

“Like  what?"  asked  the  Judge,  as  he 
lit  a fresh  cigar. 

I listened,  and  then  I noticed  that  a 
peculiar  yellow  gloom  had  settled  in  the 
valley. 

“ It's  a thunder-storm,"  said  the  Judge. 
44  We  must  look  to  our  tent-pegs." 

We  both  jumped  up.  The  truth  came 
upon  me  like  a flash  as  I heard  the  cries 
of  the  returning  Arabs. 

“It  is  the  sirocco,"  I exclaimed.  “ The 
convent  is  warning  the  shepherds.  Where 
is  your  daughter?" 

“Oh.  she's  in  good  hands.  Look  to  the 
camp,"  said  the  complacent  Judge. 

I knew  enough  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  region  to  comprehend 
in  an  instant  the  whole  danger.  Those 
great  sand-storms  that  form  on  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula  and  race  over  the  Syrian 
Desert  now  and  then  touch  with  their  de- 
vastating edges  this  desolate  spot,  and  al- 
though the  Judge  said  that  we  were  safe 
enough  “here,"  I knew  that  the  worst  pos- 
sible place  to  be  in,  next  to  the  desert  it- 
self, was  a narrow  ravine  facing  the  south- 
east, which  would  be  swept  clean  of 
everything  except  the  rocks  that  would 
come  crashing  down  from  above.  I knew, 
too,  that  Em  was  somewhere  on  that 
mountain, and  in  her  ignorance  was  liable 
to  be  caught  unawares  and  swept  off  like 
one  of  the  anemones.  The  instantaneous 
apprehension  of  all  this  was  accompanied 
by  the  dull  sense  that  the  possible  heroism 
and  rescue  had  been  apportioned  to  a 
Frenchman.  But  quick  as  this  mental 
operation  was,  it  was  scarcely  quicker  than 
the  storm  itself.  I made  a jump  for  the 
north  wall  of  the  ravine.  As  I reached  it 
I was  blown  flat  against  it  violently.  The 
light  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out,  and 
a yellow  darkness  took  its  place.  A hot 


and  smarting  sense  of  suffocation  over- 
came me.  And  even  then,  as  I stood  there, 
I caught  one  glimpse  of  our  camp  flying 
up  the  valley  in  whirling  fragments — 
tents,  boxes,  mule-trappings  — like  leaves 
before  a tempest,  and  heard  the  cries  of 
the  animals  and  the  shouts  of  the  men 
above  the  organ  tones  of  the  blast  as  they 
disappeared  among  the  rocks.  Then  it 
was  that  Bish — the  faithful  Bish — called 
to  me  out  of  the  darkness:  “My  master 
must  lie  down  and  follow  his  servant."  I 
in  turn  called  to  the  Judge,  44  Where  are 
you?"  His  answer  was  worthy  of  Farra- 
gut:  44  I'm  all  right  and  on  my  stomach. 
Go  ahead.  This  is  a red-hot  blizzard." 

Bish  knew  the  mazes  of  the  mountain 
and  its  shelters  better  than  I,  but,  in  my 
impatience,  I got  ahead  of  him.  I may 
have  crawled  over  him.  I ran  along  the 
ledges  like  a goat,  when  I could  stand  at 
all,  where  one  false  step  would  have  dash- 
ed me  into  the  jagged  darkness  beneath. 
I heard  Bish  trying  to  bore  through  the 
blast  with  a howl  to  me  from  the  shelter 
of  a crag  to  44  Wait  here,  master!"  But  I 
howled  back,  madly,  “Come  on  — the 
lady!" 

Thus  crawling  like  serpents;  clinging 
like  insects  to  the  shelves  of  this  scarred 
mountain  that  had  been  cut  by  the  dia- 
mond points  of  a thousand  such  storms 
into  so  many  flinty  weapons;  blown  flat 
against  the  basalt  so  that  its  merciless  ar- 
row-heads tore  and  cut  us;  panting  for  air 
and  stifled  with  sand — we  came.  Heaven 
knows  how,  to  that  frightful  bench  of 
rock  shoved  out  in  the  teeth  of  this 
tempest,  and  over  which  we  must  pass  to 
get  round  to  the  protecting  angle  of  the 
mountain.  Bish  held  me  by  the  arm. 
He  pointed  at  it  with  a warning  gesture 
that  said  we  should  be  blown  off.  I an- 
swered, “The  lady!''  and  dropped  flatly 
upon  it  to  crawl  over,  heedless  of  whether 
he  followed  me  or  not.  I dug  my  lingers 
into  the  crevices  and  literally  held  on  to 
the  wiry  terebinth  roots  with  my  teeth, 
and  thus,  like  a leech,  I made  my  way 
slowly  to  the  bit  of  protecting  battlement 
at  its  far  end.  My  heart  was  beating  at 
a dangerous  rate,  but  I jumped  to  my  feet 
as  I saw  that  Bish  and  the  Judge  had  fol- 
lowed me,  and  let  out  a shout  of  triumph. 
Here  on  this  outpost  of  the  mountain, 
from  an  embrasure  in  the  natural  battle- 
ment, the  whole  terrible  magnificence  of 
the  storm  broke  upon  me.  I was  too  im- 
patient to  contemplate  it  as  it  deserved. 
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but  its  awful  expause  and  supernatural 
splendor  were  photographed  on  my  mind 
forever.  The  black  metallic  caldron  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  instead  of  raging  with  all 
this  wind,  was  blown  flat  and  lifeless  like 
a slab  of  Egyptian  marble,  and  all  around 
it, in  a Titanic  dance, the  mountains  heaved 
and  staggered  in  giant  shadows  as  they 
kept  time  to  the  spectral  light  in  the  sul- 
phurous sky,  that  came  in  pulses  of  mag- 
netic illumination,  showing  the  canons  on 
the  western  shore, through  which  we  could 
see  the  sirocco  tearing  across,  the  Syrian 
Desert,  with  its  mighty  couriers  of  death, 
giant  sand  pillars,  bending  forward  and 
reeling  ip  a monstrous  dervish  dance. 

In  the  very  teeth  of  this  stupendous 
spectacle  the  Judge  pulled  himself  up  to 
the  embrasure,  and  peering  over  into  the 
eyeless  socket  of  that  Dead  Sea,  said,  with 
undisturbed  practicality,  “No,  you  can’t 
pump  the  stuff  up  out  of  that  sink-hole, 
but  what's  the  matter  with  making  a back- 
water dam  at  the  Jordan  and  floating  it 
out?'* 

At  the  moment  this  speech  seemed  to 
me  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  humor,  and,  as 
if  to  make  it  still  more  fantastic,  the  wind 
lapsed  a moment,  and  in  the  lull  we  heard 
the  clear  soft  tinkle  of  a kamanjeh,  as  if 
some  one  was  picking  an  Oriental  love- 
song  somewhere,  and  the  great  audiphone 
of  the  mountain  had  caught  it. 

A few  moments  later  we  stood  on  the 
northern  angle  of  the  rock,  before  the 
mouth  of  a cave.  The  transition  was  so 
sudden  that  I must  have  stood  looking 
into  it  dumfounded.  There  sat  Em  with- 
in its  protecting  gloom,  with  her  back 
against  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  side, 
smoking  his  cheroot  and  picking  his  ka- 
manjeh, was  her  French  companion.  Back 
of  them,  in  receding  indistinctness,  were 
grouped  the  listening  goatherds  and  wo- 
men of  the  wadies  who  had  lied  here  for 
protection. 

I thought  she  looked  from  the  gallant 
gentleman  playing  the  kamanjeh  to  me 
as  if  to  contrast  barbaric  impetuosity  with 
a civilized  nonchalance,  and  then,  empha- 
sizing her  conclusions,  she  rushed  at  me, 
and  I saw  that  she  had  been  crying. 

Into  this  delightful  crisis  Bish  thrust 
himself  with  a positively  theatric  impu- 
dence, and  striking  an  attitude,  pointed, 
in  accepted  stage  style,  into  the  blackness 
of  the  cave,  saying,  “The  Rabbi.” 

We  strained  our  eyes  to  bore  into  the 
impenetrable  depth,  and  there  slowly 


materialized,  from  a gray  film  to  a dirty 
but  distinct  outline,  Bel  Amish  and  his 
donkey,  as  they  came  forward,  softly,  but 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner. 

He  waved  the  theatricality  all  away  in 
his  patriarchal  style  as  he  lifted  his  hand 
and  said: 

“Why  should  my  friends  be  astonish- 
ed? I was  on  my  way  with  the  letters 
from  the  steamship  when  I saw  the  storm 
coming.  It  is  here  that  the  wise  man  has 
taken  refuge  ever  since  David’s  time.” 

“ And  you  brought  the  packages  your- 
self ?”  I asked. 

“Did  not  my  son  ask  me  to  find  an 
honest  mau?  Does  one  know  another's 
honesty  better  than  his  own  ?” 

The  Judge  was  the  first  one  to  break 
the  spell,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was 
tearing  open  his  letters  and  trying  to 
read  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  anybody  else.  There 
was  one  letter  for  me,  addressed  to  his 
care.  I did  not  know  the  superscription, 
and  I cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  con- 
fused effect  that  it  produced  upon  me.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life 
that  I ever  tried  to  read  anything  by 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  was  paralyzed 
by  the  experiment. 

“Dear  Sir, — My  wife  has  instructed 
me  to  return  to  you  your  beautiful  gifts, 
because  they  were  made  with  a misunder- 
standing, which  does  not  permit  of  her 
accepting  them.  I therefore  reship  them 
to  you,  with  our  kindest  respects,  believ- 
ing that  any  further  explanation  will  be 
needless,  and  trusting  that  you  are  en- 
joying yourself  in  the  Orient,  and  reap- 
ing the  rich  reward  that  your  many  tal- 
ents have  earned-” 

I must  have  stood  there  in  the  yellow 
dusk  a picture  of  dishevelled  imbecility. 
I only  know  that  Em  stole  up  behind  me 
and  put  her  band  softly  on  my  shoul- 
der. 

“ Lou  lias  come?”  she  asked,  aud  the 
ghastly  light  made  her  look  pale. 

“No,”  I replied,  with  anything  but  a 
heartbroken  alacrity,  as  I gave  her  the 
letter—  “ but  the  scarf  has.  We  are  in  a 
land  of  fatalism,  and  this  is  fate.” 

I went  to  the  box.  I tore  it  open  ner- 
vously. I pulled  out  the  magic  fleece, 
and  came  at  Em  with  a consummating 
impetuosity.  I .hipped  it  round  her  be- 
fore she  kne\.  I wanted  to  go  down 
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: fated  fc ; &f:  • it,  &>Kl  vylidn  you  have  mi»  j<Ml  a si  Veep  king-  fifth  is  ddf&rhR,  a Mr.  Weel, 
f&w  shade  frees  you  have  the  pirtine  of  ouv  of  whose  lfnriris  is  the  celebrated 
•i  (v  ideal  Sopth  Afmuui  farm  The  coon-  Franz  Kraal.  *itmdod  opposite 
ir\  .ib<u»f  \va*>  hilly  anti  wvereU  will*  Point  Light dmusta  We  dUinHt  t<>  -a 
^(i|nocerp/y.; La ^ { £,  \V J 1 only  grows  <m  leave  in  slum l * > viyr  u $ id  pcii  of  * ht? 

*U-y  som  where  Irrigat am  is  impossible,  ere  ••oast  as  po,s$ddef  and  u*y  friends  & 
The  soil  i!{  this  district  is  not  very  fertile,  ketvd  me  lo  rati  upon  iuiu  / The  C’Mpt*  e*r(- 
fa  rn  f§fev  W i fo  a re  JV.v.h  ml  far  hft  ween , \\iis>  ready  .and  \nu$  fib  g 1 1mAw* « do£,$  n n 
cultivate  ehed!^  Uif  grape,  They  plant  der  the  seat.  1 set.  sail.. ,.  Thom  the  top  up 
♦dn'Kigh  mbm.;**  {V/i*>  Ruhr  ou  u nse.  and  the  last  h'iil  Ins  furmlmm-e  rnm"  ? n Ur W : 
ni  of  t‘W Vi*?{ijjr  £>^oh  {*bw  then*  With  Um  1 1 r l f V Ipf  id y;  ■ ■(ibkfcg l s^w 

crops;  Tie-  rungo  is  ?.dd\  bUed.lw  si  map..  my  first  Hock  of  oMnohwv.  they  u:n? 
and  iln-se  are  rhtse<d  fn  vanMdinvdd^  n*Ko-  fectinur  in  a larye  cm • Insure  heed  Urns  of 
ia-s  Ahmg  the  \vaterua\s  w/idm  the  the  men  who  wpry  at  Work  rep'iiiiuir 
sm]  is  good,  any  kiiid  of  fruit  trees  - ,\  hi  feints  uod  htdhhng  M 

thrive  especially  the  \y.y.  On  «m<ein>K  Mr.  Vtwl  ! h.M.nhted'  v:»  m 

From  this  point  lire  3-oad  heraute  very  liouslv  upon  my  .ruissiou.  To  my 

.sandy,  0m;*  fen -mules  hunted  nuryvK^ow  efuufui,  dm  tea , 'only yu'e  -y  i'dT  i-i-U 

wtih  e;rcat  difficulty  and  progress  was  tu  *hoiH  over  lih  jiupLbtu  wile  re  d pm 
vsiow  aniLirktmituh  In  order  to. help  the  !h>-  'house*  and  nt  'Franz  loo  :i 

mah»s  :>m  of -sumly -spots  in  the  rmu),  urn  enuj-eiy  at  oar  dtsposO  Xhoo,-  .^s 
Were  Shine times  farced  fa  rfrsqri  i*>.  sliev-  served,.  -:1s  is  OMo.mary  mmnur the  Ikdch 
els.  In  utir  driver^  ansiety  Oy  keef*  tin'  iiiiMthiiuufst  and  wn  were  so,ni  stioiiy<y 
ypij^H  tiipyuig .he wradd  wiiki  his  hi^ , lash  about  farm. 

quite  aroiuid  ihe  poor  hc^sls , and  in-  We  sp»  nf  time  admuyn-  iVm 

pleaded  with,  tlmhein  so.  h pyrsob^l  ter  mis  thiity  o^Uudjes.  They  stepped  . pK.pdU- 

ih.-At  I hecame.  famihur  with  then"  ^lyUno],  »»>  ifmiiuh  conwdmis  of  Ih*  oe 

mimes.  Wre  arrived  at  Kipies  Fh»y  in  dor  i-»f  their  ]dajH«*».  . Mb  Vr«frl  pin.  . • i 
the  evening  and  eao.ped  for  die  iligiit  me  Lvvo  feathers  from  a lug  eek  lard. 

'.'wn.lrni  h.g\  U \hb 
tW  (ttntv  Uf  li^|> 
A.^|>y::diygr-  thd  gatyl  • 
Timdg.E  rhy^ti: 

VA'Hdtys  ' *jpe' 
iiinuy^  tw;  \vr-i&tk*k 
'v(  :if  rpp4 

. n yrhy-  vt  n ir 

sft?m^ret\y.  " A t 
fyi  i oi^  :lj*t  *f  r dyers  .1  wr  t 
• jndfc;-  »nd  R i^  - d.mki 


feM|i 


v>i;  k * am  e 


yv  auh.v 


■'•it!  I eantyld , sijcfht  of  Mm*  • Vlwrivlyij \:i*n  u jtfvvl  '•[•ol  not  Far  from  lYm 

$§0i  <m  iiu:  Miasktvr.  of  iln*  village,  and  iarye  kum  Ijoum  hm<|  jfilvhwJ  mu*  OiVv.h 

ter  ^{»iilfy  tiirmi&li  %i.  : ’ TJPW • native*.-  tfji?^1  in  Tlmt  ornui wfc  speni 

- - HI  .<:MY  had  iicf  ii  aiuused  hy  -I  nr  jbaimii»x  mu  ftf$  I«0  M . and  jjH>; 

'•  i ‘ a^'vM j rail  tjtit  **f  1mm  bt  Ur  jMrmy;  nm1  lor  ;in  ]0\  iy  >;t i* #*i 

to  4*11*  \mk.  Thy  Hoo  had  JciKliy  r;^  n ;d>.i*e  Hie 

' l«*i!n*ii'<{.  :vui{N  agii  JVy  May  Itotem  tin*  -\n-\i  .••iooiiify  v»  b**u  1 svolie 

.$iifWJs>0»  Y?«  itjiR  duni^  ftp  to  Ur  CjiM  M-:«l  mm  wT  .m:  b h~,)<!s  had 

fWil  the  been  yv*rk-  afrfctRiy  h**m*  fit  IK  K»U  <ioVvii*>  and  blmt 

ite  >:  > ;*{♦♦*  £&*h*UV  J*,  nhik’ftletl  by  Ur*  a .vt/»k  holt  *\  ilk  hi>  M un>liUM‘i*  nih  . 

hadm  tin-  kvam*  -mill. nt  ;Thia  hois  <\,»u\  *%U»ut  i.wr  ftyl  hiuV  wav 

• dk  ut  1 7;U»  Tim  rj-ute>M<  *i'\vik  the  of  rmhlish  imlm*  mui  id*#  t:wc*  small 

Wp  pj|S  have  kmll  Uer  biUx  ni  W hirh  r-ii^n  <.  i.un.s  ihrer  mrh<-:-  jooj?.;  U fS 

Wlp™  <‘  ! i V •',  h'C.r.VH^  HRIMtlul  reals  J.<ys  U<‘».*  !»in^yi;d  lii**  body  UrndeJ  .Rial 
The  chUJrHi  art*  ediK:,»nd  in  Vr.-y  -shi.y-iv 

iwM<d#>W  srfluoK  '£lie  bui-hUnm  Smm  nfutr  ip\  F.rhMi# 

^ '.R  «S  the  • |mU*M.!..  n’J.f  irli  Shnids  wimR  H »f  l#  ? h‘M  V <j< -as  ; ;;!r  g .*Mii) 

S?Wh)^(|(jyf  in  R^Uate  J»F*ea*Oijlrs,  I b iy » (.e»i  t he  ,U|\v,a 5 h.>  < £)jjnl i 

V-  .-.-f*  It.’"  -t,un*ni  sv.ho.i  at’bM'-  <?i.' m/>%  HUieinjH^  I'-i*  <ya]  >ny  juUh 

to  l&tV-j'  UjY*T'  ifyfifi  ^1.  ' t^vrH  v,yjL^yV'  ■ vV?0)(1^\  »u4vV|:Pil  yvilltv  hrCihin  r hreU 

■ ‘ . Fhv  r»>iu|  ?»ad  Rvaoi  more  vrcly  g;rAw  i>.  (hy  in  jw  *»:  fmui  ( w« • :** 

te»y  \*»  v in-  mwcv'Mlwf  wh»*e)^  0 Rot  yhltiMil)  to  tlinl 

'■'■•■  in?:  Uf*tR  the  hubs,  :ni<:)  ^vr  Iliili  to  y,af?»w|rvUlW  >vhi«;h  U'A  -*•  Jil  < ) !reclitn«>, 
- "ri))  '<u%\.  v . A.fUa*  <b  s«a. ail-  and  I vi  \fr\U  i«;‘t.l  *«:»<>  " ■' <!  >'.v  cn^rinh'ih 

‘•V  - ik*?t  Iliil  w ■(r^ick»:-»i  (Ye-  three  ava,- . \ |...v.  n«*i  i><yin* 

^yy.4v:*v :n  \\hv  K'ouhiry  v&a't  *ui  ;\  u • U'fh.uki-titt  ^ imh  tan>ie 

’ : vu  Use  vVa  ■ * -i  ••■'V;:t  l ; ;•  i* v- rv r:i ; s.  a»u<  by 

^-'  he-  ?;{*' m {«niei*  the  havinun  nr*(.  na,  **'•»,,  ml  ;im  iellwn  ?*u -it --  }»  «..y 

' •v>h’  ijk-yje  of  itR-  M<h‘le:-in'‘rM^  ;mA  ?••.•;»! ii  • i ’•  v r<i‘  v/ei.;;.'  a hnnit^l 

My&l  ,|-s  to  fn«d  a VMihih'fe  ’W  e.  Vard'v  F ad’veal  Inai,  and  hr  ai'-tx;  a 
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’ efe|v**d  wtfUA  ; 

means,  ib  IVuttrt » y vil  vVr4  v^r  U 

The  coast  along  ihis.prtH.iou  <*? 
A f rfeji,  v If  fell  is-' all  ^ti^.v^it^:- 
t peq l » et it  i i > fekvj  i Oofe  ^>;  if frail 
I Mfell  uj>  i>v 

1 1 i | looks.  1 1 is  feovffed  . n 

grOtflb  of  hh^es/  iQ)$*3%iik 

plfecfef?  £ fOiilld 

My  fe.‘ v «by&w^/e4  ‘tht*.  ilfeyk^r: 
ifek  %UA  i*t>lkvfee<{  nfe  buck,  WV  ' 
Taro  p a ffe.r  n .sniuH.;  wfexk 
>af  two  1 Hj n r-s.  pfek  in g h p iivy  ^ii^r 
prize  on  t he  My  fr aj  fefe  Vtnfe. 

X fdfeaml;  With  U hag;**? .'sis-' •plfefey: 
auds  a 

Mj><?  brought  a 
’ A •••  v~r$  ".  ; ..:  ye  febppblve  rep  ah/  . lie  vrns  Vonf 
V*'  .*y  V ; • *eot  Jong,  and  hud  a lavwy  feu 

■ .'•  ffefe#  T h m'^. j^refe  from 
I iik  uptfefe  i^e&brt  iijWvii 
*fe,i;TfeU 1)0  <Ve d v*rc)Venrd  VKcybofe 
£l4ibtjj*ff  \vbfeli  life;  }KO£m)  is  vgfert  • 


■ 


r«  A*Z  JCIUtAb. 


if  iimfocicfoil  w I ricrli  way  to  i?mt  giyirigr 
me  another  op jtoriu  u ity „ ' Yb  is  time 
bullet  'struck  ttife  shoulder.  fend  turning 
11  u u< her  of  so  m twain  Us,  he  fell  ileartkASo 


'‘M\ 


m 


quickly  us.euJlv  s/de\\  a>r  >uej 


t jteft  Jus  body  mu  a enuspfey  cm*  tJhefe  Throws  yblmself  bifelcw/ml  Ir#  a ANhue  e 
Mini  wound  my  way  along1  slowly  -until.'  gmthw  Unit*  Ink  imvii  feogfh  < *>cr  ••*».-.. 
reaching  a slight  elevation.  1 saw.u  small  >mn-K  bud  been  di*cw<nrb  hr  t In-  in 

bob  feeding  »m  i lie  opposite  self  of  a lie  litdch  hoy.  wJiOwa..  pwkuig  >!jf 

Ini] low,  *)i  a distance  of  three  hundred  birds  my  friends  had brouglo.  down;  lie 
yards  LyUug  tbit  on  the  ground,  and  jam  pel]  up  in  the  air  us  -if  .shop  u.ojg  caffed 

viisiiiitr  tri v .&ivfht & I ftr^«l  T he  huliet  jnul  i’luf 


rfe rsi  ii g n»  y ^igl  i is,  l fireil 
m\  rcely  Ifef  t t Uw  muzz  I e of  n » V gin 


wiibu 


oufy  P velifeb 

* M^ier  ^liotv?  f.tie  snake*. t?  * o-  nod 


ploees  .ou)  ran  ip  ^Wn:y  dii^Mioa  like  a ■ Mfb  v<-pf»fe.  M.i.f  he  o.a>  Iwouifbt.  odo 
lot  of  lug  ja<*k  * ruhhits,  so* no  of  thefn  ctrnfi  {»■-*■  m> 

iK*Uingt  otfiCM's  jumping  h wh  U}»  jti  tjl0  We  Juui  all  Wil  >•  :i>a.«  d weaii^f  life, 
air  to  dear,  ar)  y hushre  ilntt.  nogid  life  in  siiakyk  ‘yyhieU  odesr.  tlfe  and  < M>c- 

ih^ir  pain  of  ilighb  U m-\*-r  oreunvd  ^\i^l}feyWfevk  odhrip  agiiiost  vshieh  dpr-- 
lt»  mb  to  reiriiul  my^Kii:  Iwither.  b^.gmgs  v.f  M»  wlorh  n »:  i«:o’i  pro  rid-. 

M\  hoy  bid  n»e  *n  pursinl  *tf  th.e  bok  t oci  niosefves  woui<i  Ipirdly  li^vr  v^ved  us. 
font  Mounkd,  untl  affer  rnnuoiir  fully  ;i  The  eojiru  kv  soinewinp.  longer  Hud  ipore 
rhi*g  'Xiy^r; bushes  1015I  lln^uigb  Uie  sand, 

M fed  3 y fefe  pin  red  h r m sfri . y t ie  . I m&i  eh , J 

. xml  i b , ijiuf  ;fes  f diiwfe  to 

rfe> b by  l:  tr«lu fd;  upf  h^fp  od  I’nbv 

^Vigflb , , l£  \¥fe4  fsnrniMThiU  benefeir  ibai ? 

Hir  - Iu/ImiK;  .Hid  n.s  porus.  tfahigb  e>f  - 
tvfe  sifinh  efetferal  idrRT^ifiHV  grew  cioser 
logei her,  iiinl  were  inbfy  sfuidfengly  sfeAni  .. 
its  Ifefedv  1 1 proved’  hi  htf  of , ;e; yferifely^ 
efelird  duyk^r  - Imk,  whfeb  wfyppy1  pu 
mtu'tiuy  in  tln^.f  jvo*ls.  WbyiT 
tlfefr  yllmiUndiTi^^ ‘iftisjtit  T^epihfe:  ; : 

of  ilieies  Kwm  tins  f^ci-  ttey  b/tve  kuiunwe  bok. 


: 

;'£.?e 


Go  gle 


(tdl  from  • 

'of  michig/ 


A ,HE :T'HK^M-ATI>K  bOUTtV  '■&* J'  V&WW 


ngtt*j  ib^n  the  jttf  it;  ttddv  i*  mfd  \H  vgry  Tlie  weMdrei/sry  fav  liad  favb.re^  ^a::;  not* 
venomoM^  X i i e.s*/  i.v^: < ^ e» ilSii 1 1 ^ il J 1 > ^ .u  drop  of  S'tixn  bail  /alleti.  We  therefore 
OVH*y  Y JilllOMlg  Cm  odrihCain*  iif  UijS  deeuJed  1*0  di’iVe  iiX  **v  in  the  Capo  vurt  tp 
diid.ricc  iitul  art  very  mnrh -foaml.  Rmlm^doft,  Cm  most  somberly  settlement 

Some  \voek*  lamv  ^Jnlc  hvjjinii^.rju;  l»<)k  tn  AfVirn,  distant  ibb-fr  milr* ‘in  a,  sou  th- 
ou t)»e  Oak*  F<if.*m,  .so?! ip  U; a i«j i h\s  f r'jfiu  ^astoriy dirKdioii  ,viifh£r.  tl»t.:  c^ast.  Early 
fwgtyto  ri  i'tf  i>U;duuf  I wa>  ioUl  df  n litib*.  Cm  i.^.x  t mommy  two  titid^^vvo  hitched 
girl  Yhm  » Cuv  buys  previous  to  my  ami-  uji  u*  Lite  <eart,  with  <i  pan*  of  horses  as 
;JiCf  tlfeaVh  ‘IfiAiis  tlm  bile  rtpic  leadrtiK  T be  coup ify 
!.d;o:k  v.oIhvi.  Mjm  bad  * timed  from'  Uie  ch^-Hed  The  y ♦ omul <va*  very  much 

I 'i » Mf-se  O*  tf.ek  seene  fruit  in  tiff;  nurdcu.  $f|  need  of  vV:iOii%  ;Uiil  v*ry  %nvnd  f,be 

am)  cjrinlvuijf  Over  a lose  dour  v.;»i!.  *nd  wus  suudy , •ir,tl  i(/  s*>m«  jda<*es  rocky 
on  a cobra.  The  mptim  struck  emuc  ip  sight  of  Hryba'rHimT  run  mb' 

bt.-r.pisf  ahm/t?  the  auk (o.  -Running  hack  i«g  a Hm'tll  hill.  The  bouses  were  our 
to  On  immo.  sfie  toid  Per  uxdber  tUujt  die  . story  |dj?b.  and  rovered  with  Cte  Ci-urhed 
inni  hew  MCenmnd  Ml  a*  if  s)r  drd  .m  roo^';».Vidvb  have  proved  I hr  best.  prob  r- 
lirf-...  Ilie  maul  remedy  of  whiskey  had  i ton  Cm  }t r >t  lays  of  1 lo-  jjgpj  The 

tm  eftCrC  In  f-Y»niv  fnimil.es  site  b^-tm  mhahitpim  re>  mostly  of  .Dutch  uhu-i(1. 
0>  turir  btrvek  arid  Uiree-vpiaro/i of  .m  Tire  Co; .mem  OJ  Hotel  : d v**  Jim  bo^.-M 
hour  died  hi  convul^W^  bm'idinu  'Hi  1%  iVHTi  Cm  raecpooii 

Alt^-r  llimier  va* : by  Ute  IVV  w%>r»  ^iven  rtiumy  eo 

liui'idi  in iiabi tuii ts  uf.Hvs  rural  in  ibr  firnC  !Tnor;  <0*dtnbifc  <u.  a vrrau 

0*  liftire.  Tlmy  bad  beard  tbul  a fdio-  da.  H*>ro  wb  kpMUt  fln>  fumnt-  rl-anine 
U^raplnr  bad  cvmv  to  Bn-  roust.  \\>  will*  Mu-  prnurmmr  - ly,i  juovyd  very  eii 
^•U>'e  U|i iba  aftermjkm  lit  erouoni^  them.,  immidor  1C  onun  d os  l/oaUi-!^ w lurb 

A;  ibis  n^mpytu/  i.oa»urb;i-.  nS'h-  ^o  ;;«nu‘  \M-i-  A u 1 • I lam  Cm  sbolB 

tbui  *.bov  fri«yarru]>  rnirr«M<  urn  :o-.,|  iJ  is  iiu-C  v,-o  o r/  Ur><  ^*i<l  Cu>  uU-.-M 

vVl!.b-  i’.'rtf  Mi'S  >OOVi  uU  *tur  mdoutj,  «,;;>£  I b C j ami 

JJp  f^veud  uu^tl  i‘v<*  of  bis  so  v t>r  Oh  ■ »br  billowm.c  rt*yu  »ou^--  our  party 

and  tv  i‘M>  day  jaf'CVIS^  an  ij*uich.  W’Uwii  5»-r>!pvd  i>i»O»0  an  b«uii\-  dr;:/*  r'.NUo  ? * - f * 

'^b;,%  Ins  lefif.  r o btrm  of  a Mr;  ^ b^rclte 
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/a  Y'fNiri y <r>  i>rv  started,  a*'-  a 1>rjsh  trot  toward  Rate!  .River 

s\ww\»vi'ni!*lnr  {’♦•••  m(*<:  1 * y i hr  u<» ventifKTi b.  I ramp.  Tin ' kofi  \>  as  only  two  } tours  bnyln 
\vu>.  undrr  t la*  ] iuil  d . w as  • he  and  'vv  hah  Umly  rrdex  <«..  4iivy  . . i>m-- 

saint*  spates  u*  thv  hh-s>  «•»'»;  which  i>  MtO  dn*  m*  said  Ik  km-w  the  road,  i& y-H-h  ah 
ftinnii  in  UKtnh''f>  ki»  , ljcl*  north  WMaiaiv-i.r.-  tv*-  h-usted  Tv*  Kim . The ■ i.HiiM 

Mi*  AiiMMlaoif'  evphi’mvtf  the  •dit?Vi;ciM<rv  ■ a'HMi  ekra-h  in  no  n>.  as  tbvymk  nphv.  «• 

and  r deckled  to  iukn  H s:\wcmmi  hark  Jitfht  inihex.*  fi.r  U,  ami  ruf iKr  dr? v Aye  h«Kr 
with  me-.  As  tilt*-  Capa  earl  ^tirv^d  thr  hums  \v«*  w*ar  r -oh  vjik^I  i hr*(  y;e  hah.yhv-*: 
iKtsfinv  *rai*>x.  MK  A Ihrrininr  siood  op  ;<mi  on  Hie  WriuiC.  mini.  Shi  I.  <W  \\y  Wii 
io«Uced  nviVr*  ihe  yoldi  -fty'hjy&tv?  a Ikifch,  in  diirWintss,  tryir*^  to 

whde  j sat  OH  ihc  tau  of  tidy  carl  with  toy  nfejhcY  At  last  Immii-rdsof  ly/his  r mm 
rilliy  my  feet  swii^ii^  v»nj  behind.  Tbf  in  view  . The  driver  thVo r*;Til)ded  h>  ?i n 

,:  .ihtlfc* 

Hit*  sv tv.Vjft^ 

\\>  \Kt'\r  Vvaoii’ 
•’■  - • Mi  fihtu.  tin;*  fuiy 

h;yk‘ Vy.\ a khmAstaf  iniy 
' '*-■  •*  yizjjp  / * y y RHAvs&Iied  with 

'■ • . ; ’ • • r^f1  y^ 

;.  /■'■■-'i-  ail  IkhwU; 

. . rtfi , :<< 

-xyy  •■•  jwy  tv 

: hovJ.OHl  <>w  U'** 
yyk]  1 &(  njtK  j o t *n 

foOfhiV/gy  ttrhd  tXot;'!vft4*i'^>jHVK,  of  forty 
fJ-Vfi  ifiilpft  Of  hr  feaieh  d-ftfj  in  far  ftfculfh 

; I>r  Tjn*  Uiytrriiny  J saw  an  o^trmh  Wf 
a mi4i*  aw  ay.  vralkhbp;*  iomfe  it 

« as  an  n*rlj*  nmta  bird  widrh  thr  format  n 

Ukd  turned  mhi  h lal^y  ^i*V'lns*i»v . 
ho'  ^k.^  pre^ef f ht^r  1^ju 

V'miffjr.  to  fiv v^oh  mta.  ftcrjm 

HHiHanrA,  \A>  $v&}  fnr.Uhjotcly 
hMmkd  i o fe*K}!  i*]i%  v A f:  Mfiy 
;H|IAm  ^frl‘  of  j>o^r  . 

inqtjifdf  ifc  n w il  •n^t^i'ag: 

» t.5>  Alt'Htl  lint  !%>r  ?f ’ii  r^icfe  AMiil  < «oil  n i iIVim 
. 'a  fww : fi h^-  of  us; ^ i on hsir^W Wyd  . H'/nyS  '• ' . 
The  <10^1  ^hen . n ^ 

\»>]1k»)  ou(  T?tfr  i(rt  m op.  nor  ntrti  tnr 

KiiV|\vtV/K;1a)>"t4>'.  ^nd  'ha^C  %fn1  m an 
tj< Id  v tynt  h 'Ujf,  ttf}}>\ 

‘ Mrtrrv^  vad  th#i  ve<i^/<u 
KtyV.  \ A her  iin  t;vid  ti  ijt  of  fv^  and 
i;  «"h  i^y.yty  tyy.roaii  tair  :4 1 n . rr^klyenV'  for.  K ra  t ti 
1 t& veil  7(4  k^i  h d li  f ci/hi'i 
nni^  fr‘om  hrowv-  ^tid  oh^^ho  .|>iii^^ 
Ruhh  hojt&y  : V'“-: . 
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very  plpmil'.ii  ahm^  the  for  imuiy  Miilw*;.  Hpw1  \vf:  < 

n>:<-:i  rm  friioul*  hat*  £tft4t|  $pHrt  Thfv  -ulnhUh  of*  jour  htihdmJ  iW.t  SfiOvfc  lla* 

w.ygpu  n'wr.ws  haknd  'whtfM  l».  fnvcv  Wtjs  >na.  TUb  rai^  pf  mountains  ri<*^r 
s<n>a  >ud  th»\  tJujrs  won-  wot*kiu<:  muoit  \v  iva  li  FmO?  Kraal  is  iootitei  ^va:iuh  ;il* 
Uo>K-»*  ifiipi  zU  life;  tin*  trip.  Ji»<*r,  miit  ik#-*  . From  Urn  IOji iVif  .this 

M 4\t  iIm-  !»t»UM\*  wo  }>K^$ed  \v,v  ratter*  mu'  tmiv  obtain  no*  bosj  srimv  of 

n.i'vj  iv^r#  lobaecV  halves  Jfiifi  ihp  $OUth«o;h:  ,L«h  kin**; ' by\v-mls' 

t-m.mmI  stir  h its  ih»  J inkdi  stibiU^;.  Um*  «-ast  b.d  ;3  i*  I ear  din',-  /One  .wa- 

in  rbiy*  f*>K*  Tho  road  w;«*  /v»y  x Y»pr  .\ii\i\ has,  and  ^v<u v> y :1»<*  Caia*  of 

O^ysMtaUny  ■ stoppage  .s  to  vt  si  Ihn^)  Ti Of*** 

tfetriuh^.  \Y>  uMtspaoa^l for boony  at  Tl*?*  i Yipt*  v’oi,:.»v  l»mi 

Mr,  VVodorio Tanti.  Th*  bni'diu^s  <z\ von  us  t*n*fny*rnfi  b*  visit  I* vnr  ,$*  ifsSai id , 
^ I vmi'nrhbwv  nitl  wotl .-k.o)»ti  J^r4%  > filial!  ftftykir  jdst  vwMr  <i*a‘n 

I r*  tlu* . yts'rttitla  oThdi  h«ttta«>,  ioijv«  at  £na/\  K^rty  M,i-  iM**romi»  thu 

. • Tlmt  \Sivrn<«*u  WV*}  ft  of  |dh*d$tJ>dA  w*  tonj*1'  appeared  w»*h  tfki  b/(hmf>r>  ami 

III tV  |tjfe  U'4*.4k*3  h>  Imh>  front  us;  hut  'i«*  ynxs^ifi  ($$$  vv  *“  h^ub  ihn  i>ov~ 

\vi*  had  oof.  poiWs&t<K>  to  shoot  nn  Mr,  *3sM  with  j^rartOn^,  Th^i r #fr«YT(MKti&» 
VaudhrtiMOs'  to  ml*  wp  //yifid  only  took  at  wnrh  Very  '-i.'M:  war*.!  as  tlmy  nmidb-d 

tliom  witii  \ntigiritg Uw  male*  -ttWnit  to  nrnko  w«n  W w to  }v,<s^4  hot 

vrm*  vt*rv  tir-bd  aod  n<*^diai  > tluo  hnoo  (hat  I Icoa  would  allow 

tUjotfi  iirsTtn e i rrto.idoifie  thi^  , th<*.  t»»  haiujio  Uboo  tipm*?  w<ao 

p;.K'xi  tti*  >>M  rooir  w'dU  tt>v  m\n>  mV  01*  thvo*  ovst^i  twWts'  ’sutaim*/; 

Diy  hand.  ?nsn*;ui  of  joinpoi^  up^  h-r  f Inan^-A  a bib-  utlinrs-  wwath  /oui  mto 
colt  ir  shr  If.  1 h^iih*  }iv*)*  ily  Hffhi  n»  j iiu  ihV  iv«h*r  Tlm.sr  l<mk  makn  rhftv  fman 
:+ir  h-ur*-iy  MW:  '.This  >a,ahsf  my  **n  thr  isluiitl.  a ml  w.Vvhh  daily!  fuv  fhjt.*ir 

ardor,  -itul  t Ihw  w-p-ivh)  Ma-Mu^  fo**tf ^ni&itdV iisl<  1- ihnv  /ivfvfi'rddHl  witli 

f Imriatf^r  with  a h*»,<j  whin  aod  ai  u klfe  «#MVnlni"  nam  y.  voi'l“>  wlo.nt  f h^v.an-  jmv 
• !m;  n*»'-n..  Uru  Ihiaiiy  tht*  Iasi  fnirinr  ha»u  j< \r  ijn “tr  yu\i\\f£. 

hg^hi  faUMil . I.uiisoivps  m foil  VII'M  ;>i  1'in;  )<v>}\^v  nftXt  l;fPVf*d  m <.  j h a n:  ; i 
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Mir**  samiiiigr  Ut;prM5f!  vK<;  on  Hip  iwks  l>a\v]iU*rs  Wjtfgttmg  & liundr?*]  poijud£ 
ftOYire  /^ipiawlt  jitjg  dm  jc\m-  t.iivm  ) iowv  \vj < iei*  ihpy  imd  vn'Ue.d  over  iii  iio*n  :»i- 
v i.r»Sij:!u5t  in.  t lev  ]».*.«  \\\  n)  .anguine  to  ihmfds  U*  itru.1  food  Tiu* Haioiityg -ii>  fins 

thot»»  itf-  t!»ey  dived  iYou»  t lie  aUx  iuOri ; bird*-  .u^re;  eery  p/Jen- 

Turku  (jur  1mm!  . *>>Ui  M.irKMUnied  !?MH  tin  eoVpy$  \ve?*e  la ; UiO  ).nl>v 

AVlUl  Hv-i'  (hr  Wafer  iludUfliYir  V lok  % £VU‘<- , <1  v>V  k*U-  ^Itid  'nr- 

Ofc  t k * 1 looked  vU.  ijv  Vv  fin  H.W-if  (:i  »■<>.'•'  ' '*  r*  .ns  ''  b'okx  UvO*  j»  UMnO-onS'  TW  flfv*  t iuiv 

if  to  say,  ■'  VV inU  IjnvvnoxH  Imyo  . you  >'nneUe>»  nUuk  vdeOr none:  MM.  fY-  J<iy  w> 

wlj'llf.  file  llf*i  kt'pl  ♦Ullir*f  . \U  tu>-  b:i 

•J\u»k*il  the  kt^]V‘r  to  |$&  - >!i,*r.5  on-  Hsus  udordme  n>  :,i  vun^ty  of  in?  n Hoe 

M a s^^rjhM-u,  lrni  ho  jv.f ■**»•’!•  >uid  thru-  yre  found  MO  «*U»vi*  pine-.y  Tier 
los  Mpi-»x  Inn,,  i he  </v*vr*'ji (-!>..;«(  >•-;-}-?  vt-ry  w>  •!(i,rr  * 'oiid  iiMt  iiuYy  du*n\  Wylfy 
strict  the  season  ! io(I  Ho\e.L;ymr  hv  y$$\$  • hp  i ■*«• mi  .«-n  or  ope  or  iwosliuhi  -hum 

{.f  r^poit  .-my  ufK'  loiip.Ulpi.Unli:  tl'flii  It  '?!&;  i hot  moat’  j..*led  i«MVf  enoUj/U  tv  0, 
tS  ra|ln*r  sk’m'ii'-'/im  to  mUe  m-n  *m f »/l  m ly  fepfypfc  iyHh  onr  pi‘’;>surto.  tk»  raoi  hud 
i?n-  ■ Kiipli  >1.  yi. joiner  ..(.“  r ! faljkw 

heals.  and  hoa  Hour  hn  Unm  n»  l Vntuia  On  iln*  lUUi  of  Ajnnl  wv  U-vl(krd.  t»uvk 
ai'V  i< > i ^ r » t r i 1 1 o t ^ f > m t */sr  V . to  stopjiijjg ' ^>i»  Uif>  ^ 

: -W*  rOuYist'd  to  OMf  rnfMf>  *v  »ti»  -Uih  \um\v-.  ;vr-.i.  -Thv  st/e<Mn.l  UAV 

of  ^ >OH|.u\vi^f  \nn«J.  u ’*v«‘ri?T«do^i  of  (iiir  irip  umu1  fo  at!  onf.  mitl  WV  v^r-' 
tot^  otn\u)  uul  rnmn^MnlJ-n  n k^oUtful  ail  *ni(<n  omiv  nt  tli»-  A liv\,nu»  i m 1 1 « » t e I 
vitov.  Wliilt  i«y  Odilon  t ireMi^oniy  (o*»k 

Tluy  .ftHMinUr'i(ix  ,}>;irk  .of  Mif  WC‘VC  ih(‘  kalHS;  \Y'iuyft  ••  ' \>TfV  ■ !o 

! 1 !.»»»:«;•  i v i l;n‘^;  I'.Htj!.  I)!  tcinootiY  t'kr »nhMT.in  hv  L * *ni y ! ^ *{ t|dc.  Tkn  spnii'K^ 

S.njH'  M$  ill*  in  »)(',•>  Toiir  anil  frjfe  on  llio  UKnnn.nn  >nlr.  mnl  1|W  wolor 

kni.Lf  itynj^Yiiutl  vinnl)  yA  fitv-  A-Vn;^'  |>ni:  of  fijr?  g-Wnt»ui  ui  ^ 

§0$  Evnrv  U‘MOp  -SJ>»I Tin*- 1*5  p<*rt^h:  f'!l<!»r>i;;itut^  iii  )nu  . i|  .11*0.0 

v*«l  oti  >’<H*ks  i»i  a ;»vn  t lmKanf  •inpr‘>cn*hin^  .niter  inen'MiiHU>.  ane  v‘<--.n;.{Ui*if*4. 

i f»a<n.]  Il,  very  ilnUeuit  !♦►  pfc\  \u  inn.  },<}>•■•  fu  !.n*v  ha.ih  tionse.  hty^litis 
ji-Vu*  i • i « i Tli'  * > * * joMi.\  and  ov  v0»>.e  In.-rO  in  < on:>«.  nn’aYle  muninns  fi'Urit 

I fre.t'ienih  x;i>v  kiree  hfiin-i.  ••  .ad  f'»n»a>\  of  A ft'iea  to  Htui  a ?«vh  l,-a:0>  Of 
iff  l*\KU  up  l*v  die  niul.s.  end  hft\ 
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BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


THE  sensitiveness  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican is  commented  upon  in  England 
as  his  most  extraordinary  and  most  re- 
grettable trait.  Our  enemies  commonly 
employ  the  word  4‘  bluster, ” or  “bluster- 
ing," as  the  truest  qualifying  adjective  be* 
fore  the  noun  American;  but  our  friends, 
who  may  never  criticise  us  in  any  other 
way,  dilate  upon  that  sensitiveness  which 
will  not  allow  us  to  brook  any  latitude  in 
the  way  of  caricature  or  levity  in  written 
comment  upon  our  nationality.  I sup- 
pose it  was  my  own  sensitiveness  which 
caused  me  to  prepare  to  shame  a hissing, 
groaning  mob  at  a theatre  in  London  last 
May.  The  place  was  a music-hall,  where 
one  of  the  exhibitions  was  of  what  is 
called  ‘ 4 the  American  Biograph” — an  im- 
proved form  of  the  kinematograph.  Over 
its  pictures.  I had  heard,  the  Americaph- 
iles  and  Americaphobes  waged  a nightly 
war  of  applause  and  hisses.  The  Span- 
ish pictures  which  were  shown  there 
proved  to  l>e  photographs  of  a war-ship,  of 
General  Blanco,  and  of  certain  Spanish 
troops.  These  were  received  with  plen- 
tiful applause  and  very  little  hostility. 
Then  there  were  shown  moving  photo- 
graphs of  American  troops,  and  of  our 
modest  and  dignified  President  walking 
across  his  garden  lawn  with  a visitor. 
Over  these  a fierce  battle  raged  between 
the  personified  geese  who  hissed  and  the 
men  who  resented  the  offence.  As  the 
storm  increased,  I noticed  that  those  near- 
est to  me  who  were  hissing  were  unmis- 
takable Englishmen.  My  blood  boiled, 
and  to  a degree  that  I have  not  experi- 
enced in  many  years.  I felt  my  self-con- 
trol giving  way.  Hastily  I framed  in 
advance  the  words  I would  hurl  at  these 
antagonists  of  my  country. 

“For  shame f’  I would  shout.  44  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  hissing?  It  is  your 
own  blood  that  you  belittle.  It  is  America, 
the  creation  of  your  own  fathers  that  you 
are  scorning.  When  you  hiss  at  us,  you 
asperse  those  whose  traditions,  triumphs, 
principles,  and  aspirations  arc  precisely 
your  own.  You  are  like  cuckoos  who  de- 
li le  your  own  nest.  When  you  hiss  at 
Mr.  McKinley's  picture  you  hiss  a symbol 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 
What  did  I really  say  when,  tired  and 
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perspiring,  I finished  framing  this  speech? 
Nothing  at  all.  My  oratorical  flight 
proved  a sentimental  journey,  without 
beginning  or  end.  Some  one  whispered 
that  the  offenders  were  mainly  Jews 
and  Germans,  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
that  they  flocked  to  that  theatre  every 
night  to  hear  their  own  familiar  farm- 
yard demonstrations.  At  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  at  the  same  time,  in  a play  called 
The  Belle  of  New  York , the  American 
manager  caused  the  flags  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  be  projected  into  the  spectacle, 
apropos  of  nothing  in  the  piece,  while  a 
man  sang  a song,  the  chorus  of  which  runs 
thus: 

“With  our  flugs  unfurled 
Against  all  the  world 
We’ll  stand  and  die  together.” 

On  the  first  night  that  this  bit  of  clum- 
sy claptrap  was  tried  upon  the  public  it 
was  hailed  with  a din  of  applause, which 
seemed  as  forced  and  disingenuous  as  the 
stage  performance.  Thereupon  the  bulk 
of  the  audience  hissed  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  absurd  ardor  of  a claque,  and 
the  incident  was  described  at  length  in 
Madrid,  by  telegraph,  as  a proof  that  the 
English  people  and  their  government 
were  not  of  one  mind  concerning  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  I went  to  that  play 
afterward  to  judge  of  the  situation  for 
myself,  and  heard  no  hissing,  but  rather 
more  applause  than  I thought  so  trans- 
parent a trick  should  elicit. 

These  public  tests  of  the  temper  of  the 
English  toward  our  country  began,  I am 
told,  some  years  ago,  when  perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  them  was  a novel,  whose 
prophetic  plot  described  a warlike  alliance 
between  the  English  and  Americans  in, 
if  I mistake  not,  this  very  year.  It  ap- 
peared in  a new  popular  magazine,  and 
advanced  its  circulation  very  considera- 
bly. To-day  no  subject  is  more  the  vogue 
and  no  literature  is  more  abundant,  but 
the  author  of  such  a story  at  that  time 
would  have  appeared  to  us  across  the  At- 
lantic to  be  a remarkable  prophet.  This 
was  not  so.  He  was  simply  a correct 
analyst  of  the  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men towards  the  Americans,  as  I am 
going  to  show.  But  he  was  remarkable, 
perhaps,  because  after  two  years  of  resi- 
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dence  in  England,  brought  about  by  the 
exigencies  of  my  profession,  I have  only 
recently  beeu  able  to  clarify  the  confus- 
ing impressions  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
behavior  of  my  English  acquaintances  in 
social  and  business  circles  toward  this 
much-talked-of  rapprochement  of  the  na- 
tions.  To  put  the  case  broadly,  and  still 
to  be  exact,  there  was  but  one  voice  here 
when  President  Cleveland’s  Venezuela 
message  startled — and  shocked— the  Eng- 
lish, early  in  1896.  The  government  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  rudely  awakened 
from  a dream  of  an  alliance — one  which 
had  come  to  very  few  Americans  at  that 
time.  Therefore  the  combined  Euglish 
voice  was  raised  for  brotherhood,  and  its 
tone  was  one  in  which  were  mingled  in- 
credulity, horror,  and  hope— that  is  to 
say,  a disbelief  in  the  seriousness  of  our 
intention  to  affront  England,  horror  at 
the  thought  of  war  with  us,  and  hope 
that  we  would  realize  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  feeling  of  kinship  with  us 
which  stirred  the  universal  English  breast. 
And  yet  when, two  years  later,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  gave  proof  of  this 
sincerity  by  an  attitude  which  indicated 
to  Europe  that  she  would  take  no  part  in 
any  effort  to  humiliate  us,  there  began 
around  me  a series  of  petty  manifesta- 
tions of  dislike  for  us  that  were  trying 
and  perplexing — at  least,  to  one  who  shares 
the  national  American  sensitiveness. 

Time  was  required  in  which  to  con- 
vince one's  self  that  these  were  the  dem- 
onstrations of  individual  Englishmen,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  Hebrews  and  Ger- 
mans, and  of  persons  of  Latin  blood  or 
affiliations.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact.  Nor  can  an  American  find  fault 
with  any  of  these  persons,  except  it  be 
with  the  very  few  English  who  are  once 
again,  as  in  1861,  led  to  discriminate 
against  right  and  justice  in  favor  of  the 
veneer  and  polish  of  Old-World  conven- 
tionality. These  few  championed  the 
cause  of  the  slaveholder  in  our  civil  war 
because  they  believed  that  among  the 
Southern  planters  were  to  be  found  the 
most  polite  and  high-bred  gentlemen  in 
our  country,  and  to-day  they  admire  the 
polisli  and  pride  of  the  Spaniard  who 
meets  overwhelming  odds  and  makes  ex- 
hausting sacrifices  with  haughty  silence. 

In  truth,  there  is  a quality  in  the  Eng- 
lish blood — and  that  is  the  dominant 
blood  in  our  own  country — which  should 
be  expected  to  raise  against  us  during 


this  war  an  opposition  far  more  consid- 
erable than  that  of  the  admirers  of  mere* 
high  breeding.  I refer  to  the  chronic 
English  habit  of  according  sympathy  to 
the  weaker  side  in  a contest.  This  has 
been  repressed  since  this  war  began  as  it 
never  was  before,  perhaps,  in  England’s 
history.  It  may  be  that  it  is  this  form 
of  generosity  which  is  disguised  in  those 
who  ascribe  their  dislike  for  us  to  the 
promptings  of  their  religious  faith  or  to 
admiration  of  Spanish  dignity.  As  to 
those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  their  co- 
religionists in  Spain,  and  who  assert  that 
we  showed  disrespect  to  the  Pope  in  re- 
jecting his  pacific  overtures  before  the 
outset  of  the  war,  their  point  of  view  is 
more  easy  to  understand  than  to  con- 
demn. They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pro-Spanish  meeting  held  in  London  when 
the  war  begau,  but  it  was  the  only  anti- 
American  meeting  that  England  has 
known  in  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it 
was  too  ridiculously  small  and  too  large- 
ly foreign  to  be  worthy  of  even  this  men- 
tion. The  next  demonstration  of  this 
sectarian  opposition  to  us  took  the  form 
of  a much-trumpeted  effort  to  raise  a fund 
for  Spain.  This  brought  less  than  half 
the  sum  that  one  American  woman  sent 
to  Washington  as  a patriotic  contribution 
to  our  cause,  therefore  we  may  even  sus- 
pect that  the  open  hostility  of  a very  few 
zealous  men  is  the  only  reflection  of  the 
anti-American  sentiments  of  the  English 
organs  of  their  great  Church. 

The  truth  is  as  I heard  it  when  the 
Venezuelan  dispute  brought  it  out.  The 
English  are,  as  a nation,  extremely  friend- 
ly to  us.  The  practical  men  at  the  head 
of  the  government  prefer  us  to  any  other 
race  as  allies.  The  Church  of  England 
dignitaries  stand  behind  them  on  a more 
sentimental  ground.  The  non-conform- 
ists—the  most  active  and  forceful  faction 
of  the  English  population — actually  feel 
their  blood  relationship  with  us.  The 
rich,  who  invest  the  gigantic  overplus  of 
England’s  earnings,  are  large  landlords 
in  America,  have  contributed  more  money 
for  the  development  of  our  national  im- 
provements than  any  other  Europeans, 
and  frankly  acknowledge  that  they  have 
enjoyed  better  general  returns  and  fewer 
serious  losses  from  investments  in  the 
States  than  from  those  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  whose  securities  they  have  specu- 
lated. 

Englishmen  who  travelled  across  our 
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country  in  1895  found  the  West  in  a state 
of  strange  unrest.  I believe  it  followed 
a succession  of  unprofitable  wheat  crops, 
and  these  begot  a discontent  which  either 
bred  the  jingo  politicians  or,  at  least, 
gave  them  their  opportunity.  Jingoism 
had  no  outlet  except  through  the  old 
dried-up  courses  of  Anglophobia  created 
by  the  school  histories  of  a nation  whose 
only  serious  trials  and  contests  — apart 
from  the  civil  war,  which  all  were  trying 
to  forget — had  been  of  England’s  making. 
Therefore  jingoism  seemed  to  be  break- 
ing out  through  this  channel,  which  the 
professional  Irishmen  had  kept  scoured, 
free,  and  open.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley 
was  one  of  the  English  tourists  in  Amer- 
ica at  that  time,  and  he  told  me,  months 
before  the  Venezuela  message,  that  we 
were  in  a state  of  readiness  for  a war 
with  England.  Then  came  the  message 
and  the  great  surprise  of  the  English, 
who  have  yet  to  learn  that  as  a device 
for  warding  off  war,  by  rescuing  a del- 
icate situation  from  the  hands  of  self- 
seeking  politicians,  that  message  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  any  recent  triumph  of  tact 
in  the  annals  of  European  diplomacy. 
The  English  fancy  they  had  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  statesmanlike  qualities 
of  Grover  Cleveland.  And  so  they  had, 
though  not  as  they  imagined,  for  the  de- 
ception was  in  ascribing  his  action  in 
that  case  to  any  motives  except  the  high- 
est that  could  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  progress.  We  have  since  seen  how, 
by  relegating  his  powers  to  Congress,  a 
President  may  incur  a grave  responsibil-* 
ity  while  declining  to  assume  it,  though, 
in  the  case  I mention,  no  patriot  now 
finds  it  in  his  heart  to  differ  with  Con- 
gress for  its  decision  that  the  time  had 
come  for  making  war  in  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

One  point  that  Mr.  Stanley  made  at 
the  time  of  his  prophetic  assertion,  that 
we  Americans  were  rushing  into  war, 
was  that  he  was  astonished  that  what 
have  since  proved  the  earliest  and  most 
superficial  symptoms  of  this  inclination 
should  take  the  form  of  hostility  to  those 
who  speak  the  same  language  as  our 
own.  “You  have,”  said  he,  “fifteen 
millions  of  citizens  related  to  or  connect- 
ed with  the  English,  and  who  do  not  wish 
for  war,  but  they  seem  not  able  to  affect 
the  utterances  of  those  who  speak  to  or 
for  the  people  through  the  press.”  For 
my  own  part,  I believe  quarrels  between 


relatives  are  the  most  easily  provoked  and 
the  bitterest.  And  among  nations,  the 
differences  which  occur  between  those 
that  are  most  alike  and  most  perfect- 
ly understand  each  other  are  the  hardest 
to  adjust.  The  bitter  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  that  are  translated  from 
German,  Russian,  or  French  newspapers 
never  cut  as  deeply  as  far  milder  ones 
written  in  our  own  language  in  England. 
I even  go  farther,  and  say  that  it  has  not 
been  altogether  for  the  making  of  inter- 
national concord  that  such  hosts  of  Amer- 
icans have  visited  England  every  sum- 
mer. We  take  offence  at  the  English 
tourist  who  comes  into  our  most  fashion- 
able restaurants  and  theatres  in  knock- 
about travelling  dress,  who  stares  about 
him  wherever  he  goes  with  the  manner 
of  a visitor  to  a menagerie,  and  who  makes 
invidious  comparisons  between  whatever 
he  sees  and  hears  of  us  and  whatever 
he  knows  and  likes  better  at  home. 
When  we  see  the  English  tourist  at  these 
pastimes  in  America,  we  do  not  all  reflect 
that  what  be  is  we  also  are,  that  his  de- 
fects are  ours,  and  that  for  every  English- 
man who  is  all  but  swallowed  up  in  our 
vast  territory  thousands  are  massed  in 
London  and  the  narrow  tourist  tracks  of 
Warwick,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Dev- 
on. The  truth  is  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
feels  himself  superior  to  his  neighbors 
wherever  he  goes,  and  never  hesitates, to 
betray  his  self-aggrandizement — whether 
he  is  a Western  Angle  in  England  or  an 
Eastern  Angle  in  America.  All  over  the 
Continent  of  Europe  the  two  races  are 
rated  alike  in  the  popular  mind,  both  are 
similarly  caricatured  in  the  Continental 
comic  papers,  and  the  polite  people  of 
these  countries — unless  they  happen  to 
keep  shops  and  hotels — assert  that  both 
Americans  and  English  folk  are  alike 
rude,  pushing,  and  boastful.  It  seems  to 
Americans  who  are  in  Europe  that  we 
keep  a prime  brand  of  our  own  boors  for 
export  to  Europe  every  summer,  and 
cultivated  English  men  and  women  tell 
me  the  same  thing  about  their  own  com- 
patriots— that  they  never  see  such  Eng- 
lish at  home  as  they  meet  when  they  are 
abroad. 

The  Americans  who  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land by  invitation  are  the  ones  who  have 
done  unvarying  good  to  the  cause  of 
Anglo-American  fraternization.  I refer 
to  the  American  wives  of  Englishmen, 
especially  of  aristocrats  and  of  English- 
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men  in  power.  Practically  all  of  these 
marriages  have  resulted  very  happily — it 
is  the  fashion  to  say  that  they  all  have 
done  so— and  few  women,  even  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  wives  of  public  men  are 
often  active  and  influential  in  politics, 
are  more  so  than  some  of  these  English 
women  by  adoption.  If  a good  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  is  a 
consummation  to  be  wished  for,  and  it 
comes  about,  the  greatest  credit  to  any  in- 
dividuals will  be  due  to  the  American 
helpmeets  of  Englishmen  — especially, 
perhaps,  to  one  who  is  wedded  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  government,  and  causes  herself 
to  be  constantly  referred  to  as  the  keen- 
est champion,  in  high  social  circles,  of  the 
alliance  project.  There  are  American 
men  in  England  who  try  to  forget  their 
nationality,  and  others  who  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
source  of  their  wealth,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  any  American  women  in  Eng- 
land whom  I have  met  or  heard  of.  They 
are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  earnest  wo- 
men of  the  Confederacy,  who  are  often 
credited  with  having  long  delayed  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  after  Southern  suc- 
cess was  seen  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

It  lias  not  been  a difficult  matter  for 
these  ladies  to  promote  a desire  for  cordial 
relations  with  us.  Two  years  ago  I learn- 
ed from  a high  source  that  the  govern- 
ment at  that  time  had  long  cherished  this 
desire,  and  that  during  all  that  time  the 
Heir-Apparent — reflecting  this  wish — had 
set  an  example  to  the  aristocracy  by  the 
persistence  with  which  he  cul  tivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  influential  Americans,  and 
the  unusual  warmth  of  his  manner  tow- 
ards them.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
noticed  that  to  no  persons  has  an  entree 
to  the  highest  society  been  beset  with  so 
few  difficulties  as  to  Americans,  and  that 
in  this  circle  few  new-comers  have  been 
more  courted  and  honored  than  those 
from  our  country.  Mr.  Bayard  was  just- 
ly criticised  for  employing  his  office  to 
give  him  public  opportunities  to  express 
his  individual  exuberance  of  admiration 
for  the  English  at  a time  when  many 
Americans  had  lost  patience  over  half  a 
century  of  British  indifference  to  our  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  Venezuela,  but  it  must 
be  said  for  Mr.  Ba#yard  that  the  heat  of 
his  passion  for  all  things  English  was 
only  that  which  was  generated  by  the 
ardor  of  English  advances  to  him  as  our 
ambassador,  and  that  in  repaying  the 


English  in  their  own  coin  he  seems  now 
to  have  ended  the  exchange  only  a year 
ahead  of  this  time,  when  the  very  speech- 
es his  countrymen  resented  would  be  but 
as  a broker's  commission  on  the  senti- 
ments expressed  to  us  Americans  by  our 
leaders  at  home. 

I do  not  know  how  Mr.  Stanley  calcu- 
lated the  fifteen  millions  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  number  of  persons  in 
America  who  are  related  to  or  connected 
with  England.'  I think  he  is  quite  as  like- 
ly to  be  correct,  however,  as  those  Celtic 
members  of  Parliament  who  are  fond  of 
declaring  that  there  are  eighteen  millions 
of  Irishmen  in  the  States — all  pledged,  of 
course,  to  prevent  a good  understanding 
between  the  two  nations  until  we  free 
Ireland  from  English  rule.  Robert  Barr, 
the  novelist,  now  living  in  England,  once 
approached  the  subject  of  the  blood  ties 
between  the  two  peoples  by  offering  to 
lay  me  a wager  that  if  I would  step  off  a 
train  anywhere  in  England,  and  at  any 
three  doors  whose  bells  I chose  to  ring, 
would  ask  the  question,  “Have  you  any 
relative  in  America?”  two  replies  out  of 
three  would  be,  “Yes.” 

If  that  were  literally  true,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  estimate  what  that 
connection  amounts  to  in  figures.  But 
there  is  a shorter  and  cleverer  way  to  ar- 
rive at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  that  is 
by  understanding  that  the  religious  peo- 
ple— and  England  is  an  eminently  reli- 
gious country — are  practical \y  solid  for 
fraternization  with  the  States.  When 
.four  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England 
cabled  to  the  New  York  Jourtial  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  they  wished  us 
success,  an  eminent  Englishman  said  to 
me:  “That  is  much  more  important  and 
representative  of  the  drift  of  public  opin- 
ion than  a dozen  mass-meetings  would 
be,  besides  being  a most  extraordinary 
demonstration.  A royal  prince  can  be  got 
to  express  his  opinion  in  such  ways  far 
more  easily  than  a bishop,  and  yet  here  we 
have  four  bishops  rushing  into  print  at 
once.”  Without  a doubt  it  did  show 
where  the  heads  of  the  Church  thought 
their  people  stood.  The  ardor  of  one  of 
these  dignitaries,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
led  him,  soon  afterward,  to  figure  at  the 
Anglo-American  dinner  of  June  3,  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  in  London,  where  he  made, 
next  to  that  by  Lord  Coleridge,  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  ablest  speech  of  the  even- 
ing. • Other  Englishmen  — amoug  them 
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a very  gie-.it  publisher  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals — which  are  all  arguing  for  this 
international  affiliation— have  assured  me 
that  the  non  conformists  are  solidly  for 
closer  relations  with  America.  The  non- 
conformists, thereaderunderstands,arethe 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Uni  versa  lists,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  and 
ail  the  subdivisions  of  these  sects.  Their 
strength  and  influence  are  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  because  in  them  is 
intensified  everything  that  is  genuinely 
and  peculiarly  English.  These  people 
were  the  founders,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  builders,  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  remain  in  England  in  now  im- 
posing numbers  retain  the  same  sturdy 
qualities.  They  have  the  same  individu- 
al aud  collective  force,  the  same  zeal  and 
intensity,  the  same  power  of  concentra- 
tion upon  the  strong  principles  and  tenets 
which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  make  life 
with  them  a missionary  existence.  An  Eng- 
lish government  can  do  little  without  the 
non-conformists;  nothing  against  them. 
If  one  marvels  at  the  thiugs  which  most 
distinguish  the  nation  from  its  neighbors 
—the  sober  Sunday,  the  refusal  to  regu- 
late betting  and  the  social  evil,  to  curb 
the  license  which  finds  expression  in  out- 
door mass-meetings  and  the  freest  speech, 
or  to  restrict  almost  any  form  of  individu- 
al liberty— he  will  find  that  these  are  the 
outcome  of  the  English  nature  as  a whole, 
but  they  are  .defended  most  strongly  by 
the  non -conformists.  One  sometimes  sus- 
pects that  the  real  government  of  Eng- 
land is  the  i4  non-conform^t  conscience,” 
a phrase  as  well  understood  here,  and  as 
full  of  meaning  as  the  terms  “ made  in 
Germany”  and  “Russian  influence,” 
which  stand  forthose  bugaboos  for  which 
every  Englishman  looks  under  his  bed 
every  night.  If  you  examine  the  nominal 
government,  you  find  that  the  heft  of  it 
is  non-con  form  ist.  The  non-conformists 
want  no  alliance  with  Latin,  or  Teuton, 
r>r  Slav.  They  do  want  it — or  something 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can  get — with  us,  who 
are  mainly  non-conformists  like  them- 
sel  ves. 

The  statesmen  of  England  have  looked 
all  over  the  globe  from  their  view-point 
of  “splendid  isolation,”  and  seeing  us, 
whom  they  can  best  understand,  growing 
rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  have  made 
overtures  to  us  with  a confidence  bred  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  non-con  form  ist 
likes  the  project.  The  leaders  of  England 


do  not  enjoy  splendid  isolation.  They 
speak  of  it  at  times  as  a thing  to  be  proud 
of,  but  of  late,  since  others  have  built  great 
navies,  and  expanded  their  commerce  at 
England’s  expense,  this  isolation  loses 
some  of  its  splendor.  Speaking  of  the 
British  foreign  policy  yesterday118  at  the 
Mansion  House,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secre- 
tary for  War,  said:  “It  was  a matter  of 
fact  that  we  desired  to  arrive  at  a friend- 
ly understanding  with  Russia,  and  that 
we  were  disappointed  through  no  fault  of 
our  own.”  And  then  came  the  practical 
sober  view  of  isolation:  “ It  must  be  ad- 
mitted,” be  said,  “that  a nation  with  al- 
lies was  in  a much  better  position,  and  be 
could  conceive  of  no  more  inspiring  ideal 
than  that  of  a closer  understanding  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  kindred  race  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

Neither  can  we,  if  we  are  among  those 
who  look  ahead,  as  these  English  states- 
men do.  I know  an  Englishman  of  great 
ability  who  has  been  bred  abroad — the 
world  also  knows  him — and  who  does  not 
admire  America,  or  view  it  with  English 
eyes.  He  likewise  is  one  who  does  not 
content  himself  with  a view  of  the  end  of 
his  nose,  but  looks  far  into  the  future. 
Thus  this  man  speaks: 

“All  who  look  twenty  years  ahead  in 
their  calculations  are  aghast  at  the  mere 
brute  force  of  this  insular  giant,  America, 
who  is  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  the 
traditions  of  European  policy,  who  cares 
nothing  about  spending  £200,000  a day 
in  a needless  war.  They  see  the  mischief 
which  this  giant  can  make  with  a few 
ships  of  war,  interfering  in  Europe  to-day, 
leaping  into  Asia  to-morrow,  bombarding 
right  and  left,  and  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  throwing  their  shells  at  the  coast 
of  Europe  itself.  Already  the  Americans 
are  a people  who  grow  their  own  food- 
supplies  and  ‘corner’  them;  who  make 
bicycles,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and 
fine  instruments  cheaper  and  better  than 
we  Europeans;  who  underbid  the  English 
for  railway  construction  in  London,  and 
who  are  already  landing  steel  rails  in 
Liverpool.  This  is  to-day.  The  mind  is 
terrorized  if  it  tries  to  conceive  what  that 
giant  will  do  in  twenty  years’  time.” 

What,  indeed?  This  critic’s  view  is  that 
of  Continental  Europe,  and  the  reasons 
for  his  alarm  are  those  which  account  for 
the  anxiety  of  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia  to  crush  this  giant  at  once  on 
* June  23,  1898. 
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the  first  pretence  of  a right  to  combine 
against  him.  The  answer  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury’s government  is  that  these  are  rea- 
sons why  England,  which  is  threatened 
with  this  same  crushing  process,  should 
make  friends  with  this  giant.  Our  an- 
swer, if  we  look  ahead,  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish interest  is  nearer  our  own  than  any 
other,  that  separately  we  may  both  be 
crushed,  but  together  we  can  control  the 
world  and  keep  its  peace.  The  English 
statesman’s  master,  who  is  the  religious 
Englishman  of  nearly  every  creed,  offers 
a different  reason,  which  is  a good  one, 
though  it  is  purely  sentimental.  He  says 
that  we  are  of  one  blood,  and  are  the  one 
people  who  put  right  and  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  liberty  above  all  other  earthly 
considerations,  who  alone  govern  con- 
quered territory  for  the  advantage  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  who  monopolize  the 
perfect  colonizing  instinct — for  we  have 
shown  that  as  wrell  as  England  has,  with 
the  more  than  thirty  colonies  which  we 
have  moulded  into  States  and  added  to 
the  original  Union. 

The  American  school  history  has  been 
the  main  bar  to  friendliness  with  Eng- 
land, by  reason  of  its  comments  on  the 
w ars  of  our  independence  and  of  1812.  I 
was  very  curious  when  I first  visited 
England  in  1889  to  see  how  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  wras  treated  in  English  school 
histories,  but  the  only  history  I found,  in 
a little  village  school  that  I visited,  dis- 
missed the  matter  with  a mere  statement 
that  in  a certain  year  we  separated  from 
the  mother-country  and  set  up  a repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  geogra- 
phies paid  scarcely  more  attention  to  our 
country,  and  I came  away  with  the  im- 
pression so  many  Americans  have,  that 
the  English  schoolboy  is  taught  far  less 
about  our  country  than  its  importance 
should  warrant.  Within  a month  I have 
come  across  a 4 4 School  History  of  Eng- 
land ” for  boys  of  what  we  would  call 
liigh-school  age,  and  have  been  more  than 
astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
writer,  Cunningham  Geikie,  treats  the 
subjects  which  have  so  long  remained 
open  sores  with  us,  largely,  because  we 
have  supposed  that  the  English  were  ei- 
ther wilfully  ignorant  of  the  wrongs  we 
suffered  at  their  hands  or  at  least,  were 
unrepentant.  I found  that  this  history, 
one  of  a wrell-known  series  of  school- 
books, condemns  the  policies  of  England's 
governments,  at  the  times  of  our  ruptures 


with  them,  more  severely  and  in  harsher 
language  than  I remembtr  ever  to  have 
seen  in  an  American  school-book.  After 
enumerating  the  burdens,  just  and  unjust, 
which  Grenville  forced  upon  us,  the  his- 
torian goes  on  to  declare  the  insanity  of 
the  King,  and  the  illness  of  Pitt  at  a later 
date  (1766).  He  says  that  the  members 
of  the  government  were  ill  fitted  to  take 
Pitt's  place,  and  one  especially,  Charles 
Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
“wanting  in  prudence  and  self-restraint, 
was  destined  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  Eng- 
land at  this  crisis.” 

44  A half-million  having  been  lost  to 
the  revenue  by  the  removal  of  a tax  on 
land,  he  boasted  in  a debate  that  he  could 
easily  replace  it.  4 How?’  cried  out  George 
Grenville.  4 By  taxing  the  American  col- 
onies,1 was  the  mad  reply.  4 1 request 
that  those  words  be  taken  dowm,1  repjied 
Grenville,  anxious  to  vindicate  himself  for 
his  failure  in  the  same  scheme.  There 
was  now  no  escape.  Townshend  was 
pledged  to  reopen  a quarrel  which  had 
already  brought  the  colonies  to  the  verge 
of  rebellion,  and  had  left  them  in  sim- 
mering discontent.11 

The  historian  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
history  of  the  colonial  settlements  in 
America,  and  says:  44  These  constituted 
the  American  colonies  which  Townshend 
and  Grenville  thus  deliberately  defied  for 
the  sake  of  a tax  which  they  admitted 
was  not  worth  £40,000  a year. . . . The 
mere  attempt  to  coerce  them,  rather  than 
to  secure  their  hearty  allegiance  by  gen- 
erous treatment  sounds,  now  adays,  almost 
too  insane  to  have  ever  been  entertained. 
But  Chatham  was  ill  and  in  retirement, 
and  the  pigmies  who  took  his  place,  head- 
ed by  a man  like  George  III.,  w ere  equal 
to  such  folly.  Before  the  results  of  this 
insane  and  criminal  legislation  became 
apparent  by  news  from  America—'’  Then 
follows  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  John 
Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  order  of  the  King,  who  grasped  all 
power,  and  had  only  “puppets11  for  his 
cabinet. 

44  While  the  King  was  bringing  every- 
thing to  confusion,”  says  the  historian, 
“by  his  blind  obstinacy  and  tyranny  at 
home,  the  illness  of  Chatham,  and  the 
servility  of  Parliament  under  royal  bri- 
bery, were  fast  hastening  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  George  had  never 
forgiven  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  in 
1766  to  quiet  the  Americans,  and  hated 
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Chatham  for  having  urged  it.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  punishing  the 
4 rebels’  for  daring  to  have  a love  of 
freedom, . . . but  such  a spirit  was  aroused 
in  the  colonies  by  this  renewed  attack  on 
their  liberties  that  all  were  repealed  but 
the  duty  of  threepence  a pound  on  tea, 
which  George  insisted  on  being  retained. 
So  insane  were  King  and  Commons  that 
America  was  lost  for  so  small  a matter  as 
this." 

The  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  he  dis- 
cusses thus: 

“ Grenville’s  order  that  all  vessels  on 
their  way  to  European  ports  must  call  at 
a British  one  was  bitterly  resented  in 
America,  and  a further  grievance  was  felt 
in  the  right  asserted  by  England  to  search 
all  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  deserters 
from  English  men-of-war.  As  a counter- 
measure to  these  hindrances  to  commerce 
on  both  sides,  the  United  States  had  passed 
an  act  in  1808  stopping  all  trade  with 
either  England  or  France,  but  Napoleon 
had  withdrawn  all  that  was  complained 
of,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  and 
the  act  had  been  repealed  as  regarded 
France.  The  stupid  government  in  pow- 
er in  England  would  not,  however,  yield, 
and  the  end  was  a declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  in  June,  1812.  . . . 


Washington  was  taken  and  the  public 
buildings  burned,  to  the  lasting  disgrace 
of  our  government,  by  whose  express  or- 
ders this  barbarism  was  enacted.” 

Thus  we  see  that  in  England  and 
America  the  same  stings  are  left  in  the 
schoolboy  mind  by  the  same  treatment  of 
the  same  chapters  of  history.  But  the 
stings  in  the  English  boy’s  mind  are  those 
of  self-reproach,  and  therefore  may  well 
prompt  us  to  admit  that  we  are  more  than 
quits  with  him. 

As  a last  word  upon  the  subject  of  the 
mooted  alliance,  my  own  belief  is  that  it 
is  not  as  practicable  or  as  advisable  as  the 
good  understanding  that  seems  to  have 
already  been  brought  about  without  too 
suspicious  a show  of  anxiety  on  either  side, 
without  elaborate  discussion,  and  with- 
out formal  agreement.  I agree  with  the 
wisest  American  to  whom  I have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  and  who  said  a year  ago, 
when  there  was  no  such  roseate  outlook 
as  this  of  to-day,  “it  may  be  delayed,  and 
we  may  even  quarrel  with  England  before 
it  is  brought  about,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
certain  destiny  of  the  two  peoples  is  to 
stand  together  for  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der, justice,  and  humanity,  and  for  the 
extension  of  a higher  form  of  civilization 
than  any  other  nations  stand  for.” 


MAY"  A. 

BY  EMILE  ANDREW  HUBER. 

IS  it  a cloud  or  boat, 

In  which  we  fly  or  float 
Upon  this  misty  sea? 

Are  we  or  low  or  high? 

Are  we  on  sea  or  sky. 

We  lonely  mortals  three? 

The  sea  steps  to  the  sky, 

The  heavens  hang  from  on  high, 
The  gods  reach  hands  to  me. 

Is  it  to  aid  or  plead? 

Is  ours  or  theirs  the  need? 

And  do  they  pray  or  we? 

In  mists  our  wants  we  sigh, 

Its  tears  rains  back  the  sky, 

The  gods  reach  hands,  as  we. 
Then  urge  we  on  our  boat, 

We  here  who  lowly  float 
We  are  their  gods,  may  be. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  II. 


IX. 

BURNAMY,  it  seemed,  had  taken  pas- 
sage on  the  Norumbia  because  lie 
found,  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  the 
day  before,  that  she  was  the  first  boat  out. 
His  train  was  so  much  behind  time  that 
when  he  reached  the  office  of  the  Hanse- 
atic League  it  was  nominally  shut,  but 
he  pushed  in  by  sufferance  of  the  janitor, 
and  found  a berth  which  had  just  been 
given  up,  in  one  of  the  saloon-deck  rooms. 
It  was  that  or  nothing;  and  he  felt  rich 
enough  to  pay  for  it  himself  if  the  Bird 
of  Prey,  who  had  cabled  him  to  come  out 
to  Carlsbad  as  his  secretary,  would  not 
stand  the  difference  between  the  price 
and  that  of  the  lower  deck  six-in-a-room 
berth  which  he  would  have  taken  if  he 
had  been  allowed  a choice. 

With  the  three  hundred  dollars  he  had 
got  for  his  book,  less  the  price  of  his 
passage,  changed  into  German  bank-notes 
and  gold  pieces,  and  safely  buttoned  in 
the  breast  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  he  felt 
as  safe  from  pillage  as  from  poverty 
wrhen  he  came  out  from  buying  his  tick- 
et; he  covertly  pressed  his  arm  against 
his  breast  from  time  to  time,  for  the  joy 
of  feeling  his  money  there  and  not  from 
any  fear  of  finding  it  gone.  He  wanted 
to  sing,  he  wanted  to  dance;  he  could  not 
believe  it  was  he,  as  he  rode  up  the  lonely 
length  of  Broadway  in  the  cable-car,  be- 
tween the  wild  irregular  walls  of  the  can- 
yon which  the  cable-cars  have  all  to  them- 
selves  at  the  end  of  a summer  afternoon. 

He  went  and  dined,  and  he  thought  he 
dined  well,  at  a Spanish-American  res- 
taurant, for  fifty  cents,  with  a half-bot- 
tle of  California  claret  included.  When 
lie  came  back  to  Broadway  he  was  aware 
that  it  was  stiflingly  hot  in  the  pinkish 
twilight,  but  he  took  a cable-car  again  in 
lack  of  other  pastime,  and  the  motion 
served  the  purpose  of  a breeze,  which  he 
made  the  most  of  by  keeping  his  hat  off. 
It  did  not  really  matter  to  him  w'hether 
it  was  hot  or  cool ; he  was  imparadised 
in  weather  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temperature.  Partly  because  he  was 
born  to  such  weather,  in  the  gayety  of 


soul  which  amused  some  people  with 
him,  and  partly  because  the  world  was 
behaving  as  he  had  always  expected,  he 
was  opulently  content  with  the  present 
moment.  But  he  thought  very  tolerant- 
ly of  the  future,  and  he  confirmed  him- 
self in  the  decision  he  had  already  made, 
to  stick  to  Chicago  when  he  came  back 
to  America.  New  York  was  very  well, 
and  he  had  no  sentiment  about  Chicago; 
but  he  had  got  a foothold  there;  he  had 
done  better  with  an  Eastern  publisher,  he 
believed,  by  hailing  from  the  West,  and 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  hurt  him  with 
the  Eastern  public  to  keep  on  hailing  from 
the  West. 

He  was  glad  of  a chance  to  see  Europe, 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  come  home  so 
dazzled  as  to  see  nothing  else  against  the 
American  sky.  He  fancied,  for  he  really 
knew  nothing,  that  it  was  the  light  of 
Europe,  not  its  glare  that  he  wanted,  and 
he  wanted  it  chiefly  on  his  material,  so  as 
to  see  it  more  and  more  objectively.  It 
was  his  power  of  detachment  from  this 
that  had  enabled  him  to  do  his  sketches 
in  the  paper  with  Si>ch  charm  as  to  lure 
a cash  proposition  from  a publisher  when 
he  put  them  together  for  a book,  but  he 
believed  that  his  business  faculty  had 
much  to  do  with  his  success;  and  he  was 
as  proud  of  that  as  of  the  book  itself. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  so  very  proud  of  the 
book;  he  was  at  least  not  vain  of  it;  he 
could  detach  himself  from  his  art  as  well 
as  his  material. 

Like  all  literary  temperaments  he  was 
of  a certain  hardness,  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities that  could  be  used  to  give 
coloring  to  his  work.  knew  this  wrell 
enough,  but  he  believedHhat  there  were 
depths  of  unprofessional  tenderness  in 
his  nature.  Ho  was  good  to  his  mother, 
and  he  sent  her  money,  and  wrote  to 
her  in  the  little  Indiana  town  where  he 
had  left  hoar  when  he  came  to  Chicago. 
After  he  got  that  invitktion  from  the 
Bird  of  Prey,  he  explored  his  heart  for 
some  affection  that  he  had  not  felt  for 
him  before,  and  he  found  a wish  that  his 
employer  should  not  know  it  was  he  who 
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had  invented  that  nickname  for  him. 
He  promptly  avowed  this  in  the  news- 
paper office  which  formed  one  of  the 
eyries  of  the  Bird  of  Prey,  and  made  the 
fellows  promise  not  to  give  him  away. 
He  failed  to  move  their  imagination  when 
he  brought  up  as  a reason  for  softening 
toward  him  that  he  was  from  Burnamy’s 
own  part  of  Indiana,  and  was  a benefac- 
tor of  Tippecanoe  University,  from  which 
Burnamy  was  graduated.  But  they  rel- 
ished the  cynicism  of  his  attempt;  and 
they  were  glad  of  his  good  luck,  which 
lie  was  getting  square,  and  not  rhomboid, 
as  most  people  seemed  to  get  their  luck. 
They  liked  him,  and  some  of  them  liked 
him  for  his  clean  young  life  as  well  as 
for  his  cleverness.  His  life  was  known 
to  be  as  clean  as  a girl’s,  and  he  looked 
like  a girl  with  his  sweet  eyes,  though 
he  had  Hither  more  chin  than  most  girls. 

The  conductor  came  to  reverse  his  seat, 
and  Burnamy  told  him  he  guessed  he 
would  ride  back  with  him  as  far  as  the 
line  to  the  Hoboken  Ferry,  if  the  conduc- 
tor would  put  him  off  at  the  right  place. 
It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock,  and  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  be  going  over  to  the 
ship,  where  he  had  decided  to*  pass  the 
night.  After  he  found  her,  and  went  on 
board,  he  was  glad  he  had  not  gone  soon- 
er. A queasy  odor  of  drainage  stole  up 
from  the  waters  of  the  dock,  and  mixed 
with  the  rank,  gross  sweetness  of  the  bags 
of  beet-root  sugar  from  the  freight- steam- 
ers; there  was  a coming  and  going  of 
carts  and  trucks  on  the  wharf,  and  on 
the  ship  a rattling  of  chains  and  a cluck- 
ing of  pulleys,  with  sudden  outbreaks 
and  then  sudden  silences  of  trampling 
sea- boots.  Burnamy  looked  into  the 
dining-saloon  and  the  music- room,  with 
the  notion  of  trying  for  some  naps  there; 
then  he  went  to  his  state-room.  His 
room  mate,  whoever  he  was  to  be,  had 
not  come;  he  kicked  off  his  shoes  and 
threw  off  his  coat  and  tumbled  into  his 
berth. 

He  meant  to  rest  awhile,  and  then  get 
up  and  spend  the  night  in  receiving  im- 
pressions. He  could  not  think  of  any 
one  who  had  done  the  facts  of  the  eve 
of  sailing  on  an  Atlantic  liner.  He 
thought  lie  would  use  the  material  first 
in  a letter  to  the  paper  and  afterwards 
in  a poem;  but  he  found  himself  unable 
to  grasp  the  notion  of  its  essential  rela- 
tion to  the  choice  between  chicken  cro- 
quettes and  sweetbreads  as  entries  of  the 


restaurant  dinner  where  he  had  been  of- 
fered neither;  he  knew  that  he  had  be- 
gun to  dream,  and  that  lie  must  get  up. 
He  was  just  going  to  get  up,  when  he 
woke  to  a sense  of  freshness  in  the  air, 
penetrating  from  the  new  day  outside. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  found  it  was 
quarter  past  six;  he  glanced  round  the 
state-room  and  saw  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  alone  in  it.  Then  he  splashed 
himself  hastily  at  the  basin  next  his  berth, 
and  jumped  into  his  clothes,  and  went 
on  deck,  anxious  to  lose  no  feature  or 
emotion. of  the  ship’s  departure. 

When  she  was  fairly  off  he  returned 
to  his  room  to  change  the  thick  coat  he 
had  put  on  at  the  instigation  of  the  early 
morning  air.  His  room-mate  was  still 
absent,  but  he  was  now  represented  by 
his  state-room  baggage,  and  Burnamy 
tried  to  infer  him  from  it.  He  perceived 
a social  quality  in  his  dress-coat  case,  ca- 
pacious gladstone,  hat  box,  rug,  umbrella, 
and  sole-leather  steamer  trunk  which  he 
could  not  attribute  to  his  own  equipment. 
The  things  were  not  so  new  as  his;  they 
had  an  effect  of  polite  experience,  with 
a foreign  registry  and  customs  label  on 
them  here  and  there.  They  had  been 
chosen  with  both  taste  and  knowledge, 
and  Burnamy  would  have  said  that  they 
were  certainly  English  things,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  initials  U.  S.  A.  which 
followed  the  name  of  E.  B.  Triscoe  on 
the  end  of  the  steamer  trunk  showing  it- 
self under  the  foot  of  the  lower  berth. 

The  lower  berth  had  fallen  to  Burna- 
my through  the  default  of  the  passenger 
whose  ticket  he  had  got  at  the  last  hour; 
the  clerk  in  the  steamer  office  had  been 
careful  to  impress  him  with  this  advan- 
tage, and  he  now  imagined  a trespass  on 
his  property.  But  he  reassured  himself 
by  a glance  at  his  ticket,  and  went  out  to 
watch  the  ship's  passage  down  the  stream 
and  through  the  Narrows.  After  break- 
fast he  came  to  his  room  again,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  from  his  valise  to 
make  him  look  better  in  the  eyes  of  a 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  across  the  table; 
of  course  he  professed  a much  more 
general  purpose.  He  blamed  himself  for 
not  having  got  at  least  a pair  of  the  white 
tennis-shoes  which  so  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers were  wearing;  his  russet  shoes 
had  turned  shabby  on  his  feet;  but  there 
was  a pair  of  enamelled  leather  boots  in 
his  bag  which  he  thought  might  do. 

His  room  was  in  the  group  of  cabins 
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on  the  upper  deck ; he  had  already  missed 
his  way  to  it  by  mistaking  the  corridor 
which  it  opened  into;  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  not  blundering  again  when 
he  peered  down  the  narrow  passage  where 
lie  supposed  it  was.  A lady  was  standing 
at  an  open  state-room  door,  resting  her 
hands  against  the  jambs  and  leaning  for- 
ward with  her  head  within  and  talking 
to  some  one  there.  Before  he  could  draw 
back  and  try  another  corridor  he  heard 
her  say : “ Perhaps  he's  some  young  man, 
and  wouldn’t  care.” 

Burnamy  could  not  make  out  the  an- 
swer which  came  from  within.  The  lady 
spoke  again  in  a tone  of  reluctant  assent, 
“No,  I don’t  suppose  you  could;  but  if 
he  understood,  perhaps  he  would  offer.” 

She  drew  her  head  out  of  the  room, 
stepping  back  a pace,  and  lingering  a mo- 
ment at  the  threshold.  She  looked  round 
over  her  shoulder  and  discovered  Burna- 
my, where  he  stood  hesitating  at  the  head 
of  the  passage.  She  ebbed  before  him, 
and  then  flowed  round  him  in  her  in- 
stant escape;  writh  some  murmured  inco- 
herencies about  speaking  to  her  father, 
she  vanished  in  a corridor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ship,  while  he  stood  staring 
into  the  doorway  of  his  room. 

He  had  seen  that  she  was  the  young 
lady  for  whom  he  had  come  to  put  on  his 
enamelled  shoes,  and  he  saw  that  the  per- 
son within  was  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  sat  next  her  at  breakfast.  He  begged 
his  pardon,  as  he  entered,  and  said  he 
hoped  he  should  not  disturb  him.  “ I’m 
afraid  I left  my  things  all  over  the  place, 
when  I got  up  this  morning.” 

The  other  entreated  him  not  to  men- 
tion it  and  went  on  taking  from  his  hand- 
bag a variety  of  toilet  appliances  which 
the  sight  of  made  Burnamy  vow  to  keep 
his  own  simple  combs  and  brushes  shut 
in  his  valise  all  the  way  over.  “You 
slept  on  board,  then,”  he  suggested,  arrest- 
ing himself  with  a pair  of  low  shoes  in 
his  hand;  he  decided  to  put  them  in  a 
certain  pocket  of  his  steamer  bag. 

“Oh,  yes,” Burnamy  laughed  nervous- 
ly: “I  came  near  oversleeping,  and  get- 
ting off  to  sea  without  knowing  it;  and  I 
rushed  out  to  save  myself,  and  so — ” 

He  began  to  gather  up  his  belongings 
while  he  followed  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Triscoe  with  a wistful  eye.  He  would 
have  liked  to  offer  the  lower  berth  to  this 
senior  of  his,  when  he  saw  him  arranging 
to  take  possession  of  the  upper;  but  he 


did  not  quite  know  how  to  manage  it. 
He  noticed  that  as  the  other  moved  about 
he  limped  slightly,  unless  it  were  rather 
a weary  easing  of  his  person  from  one 
limb  to  the  other.  He  stooped  to  pull 
his  trunk  out  from  under  the  berth,  and 
Burnamy  sprang  to  help  him. 

“Let  me  get  that  out  for  you!”  He 
caught  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  sofa  under 
the  port.  “ Is  that  where  you  want  it?” 

“Why,  yes,”  the  other  assented. 
“You’re  very  good,” and  as  he  took  out 
his  key  to  unlock  the  trunk  he  relented  a 
little  farther  to  the  intimacies  of  the  situ- 
ation. “Have  you  arranged  with  the 
bath-steward  yet?  It's  such  a full  boat.” 

“No,  I haven’t,”  said  Burnamy,  as  if 
he  had  tried  and  failed ; till  then  he  had 
not  known  that  there  was  a bath-steward. 
“Shall  I get  him  for  you?” 

“No;  no.  Our  bedroom-steward  will 
send  him,  I dare  say,  thank  you.” 

Mr.  Triscoe  had  got  his  trunk  open, 
and  Burnamy  had  no  longer  an  excuse 
for  lingering.  In  his  defeat  concerning 
the  bath-steward,  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  he 
had  not  the  courage,  now,  to  offer  the 
lower  berth.  He  went  away  forgetting 
to  change  his  shoes;  but  he  came  back, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  the  enamelled  shoes 
on,  and  shut  the  shabby  russet  pair  in  his 
bag,  he  said,  abruptly:  “Mr.  Triscoe,  I 
wish  you'd  take  the  lower  berth.  I got 
it  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  some  fellow's 
giving  it  up,  and  it  isn’t  as  if  I’d  bargain- 
ed for  it  a month  ago.” 

The  elder  man  gave  him  one  of  his 
staccato  glances  in  which  Burnamy  fan- 
cied suspicion  and  even  resentment.  But 
he  said,  after  the  moment  of  reflection 
which  he  gave  himself,  “Why,  thank 
you,  if  you  don’t  mind,  really.” 

“ Not  at  all!”  cried  the  young  man.  “ I 
should  like  the  upper  berth  better.  We’ll 
have  the  steward  change  the  sheets.” 

“ Oh,  I'll  see  that  he  does  that,”  said 
Mr.  Triscoe.  “I  couldn’t  allow  you  to 
take  any  trouble  about  it.”  He  now  look- 
ed as  if  he  wished  Burnamy  would  go, 
and  leave  him  to  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. 

X. 

In  telling  about  himself  Burnamy 
only  touched  upon  the  points  which  he 
believed  would  take  his  listener’s  intel- 
ligent fancy,  and  he  stopped  so  long  be- 
fore he  had  tired  him  that  March  said  he 
would  like  to  introduce  him  to  his  wife. 
He  saw  in  the  agreeable  young  fellow 
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an  image  of  his  own  youth,  with  some 
differences  which,  he  was  willing  to 
own,  were  to  the  young  fellow’s  advan- 
tage. But  they  were  both  from  the 
middle  West;  in  their  native  accent  and 
their  local  tradition  they  were  the  same; 
they  were  the  same  in  their  aspirations ; 
they  were  of  one  blood  in  their  literary 
impulse  to  externate  their  thoughts  and 
emotions. 

Burnamy  answered,  with  a glance  at 
his  enamelled  shoes,  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted, and  when  her  husband  brought 
him  up  to  her,  Mrs.  March  said  she  was 
always  glad  to  meet  the  contributors  to 
the  magazine,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  Mr. Kendricks, who  washer  favorite. 
Without  giving  him  time  to  reply  to  a 
question  that  seemed  to  depress  him,  she 
said  that  she  had  a son  who  must  be  near- 
ly his  own  age,  and  whom  his  father  had 
left  in  charge  of  Every  Other  Week  for  the 
few  months  they  were  to  be  gone;  that 
they  had  a daughter  married  and  living 
in  Chicago.  She  made  him  sit  down  by 
her  in  March’s  chair,  and  before  he  left 
them  March  heard  him  magnanimously 
asking  whether  Mr.  Kendricks  was  going 
to  do  something  more  for  the  magazine 
soon.  He  sauntered  away  and  did  not 
know  how  quickly  Burnamy  left  this 
question  to  say,  with  the  laugh  and  blush 
which  became  him  in  her  eyes: 

“Mrs.  March,  there  is  something  I 
should  tell  you  about,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“ Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Burnamy,”  she 
began,  but  she  saw  that  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  continue. 

“Because,”  he  went  on,  “it’s  a little 
matter  that  I shouldn’t  like  to  go  wrong 
in.” 

He  told  her  of  his  having  overheard 
what  Miss  Triscoe  had  said  to  her  father, 
and  his  belief  that  she  was  talking  about 
the  lower  berth.  He  said  he  would  have 
wished  to  offer  it,  of  course,  but  now  he 
was  afraid  they  might  think  he  had  over- 
heard them  aud  felt  obliged  to  do  it. 

“I  see,”  said  Mrs.  March,  and  she 
added,  thoughtfully,  “She  looks  like  rath- 
er a proud  girl.” 

“Yes,”  the  young  fellow  sighed. 

“ She  is  very  charming,”  she  continued, 
thoughtfully,  but  not  so  judicially. 

“Well,”  Burnamy  owned,  “that  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  complications,”  and  they 
laughed  together. 

She  stopped  herself  after  saying,  “ I see 
what  you  mean,” and  suggested,  “I  think 


I should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  It 
needn’t  be  done  at  once,  I suppose.” 

“ Well,”  Burnamy  began,  and  then  he 
broke  out,  with  a laugh  of  embarrass- 
ment, “ I’ve  done  it  already.” 

“ Oh ! Then  it  wasn’t  my  advice  ex- 
actly that  you  wanted.” 

“No”— 

“ And  how  did  he  take  it?” 

“He  said  he  should  be  glad  to  make 
the  exchange,  if  I really  didn’t  mind.” 
Burnamy  had  risen  restlessly,  and  she 
did  not  ask  him  to  stay.  She  merely  said: 

“ Oh,  well,  I’m  glad  it  turned  out  so 
nicely.” 

“I’m  so  glad  you  think  it  was  the 
thing  to  do.”  He  managed  to  laugh 
again,  but  he  could  not  hide. from  her 
that  he  was  not  feeling  altogether  satis- 
fied. “ Would  you  like  me  to  send  Mr. 
March,  if  I see  him?”  he  asked,  as  if  he 
did  not  know  on  what  other  terms  to  get 
away. 

“Do,  please!”  she  entreated,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  had  hardly  left  her 
when  her  husband  came  up.  “ Why, 
where  in  the  world  did  he  find  you  so 
soon  ?” 

“ Did  you  send  him  for  me?  I was  just 
hanging  round  for  him  to  go.”  March 
sank  into  the  chair  at  her  side.  “ Well, 
is  he  going  to  marry  her?” 

“Oh,  you  may  laugh!  But  there  is 
something  very  exciting.”  She  told  him 
what  had  happened,  and  of  her  belief 
that  Burnamy's  handsome  behavior  had 
somehow  not  been  met  in  kind. 

March  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  an 
immense  laugh.  “It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Mr.  Burnamy  of  yours  wanted  a lit- 
tle more  gratitude  than  he  was  entitled 
to.  Why  shouldn’t  he  have  offered  him 
the  lower  berth?  And  why  shouldn’t  the 
old  gentleman  have  taken  it  just  as  he 
did?  Did  you  want  him  to  make  a coun- 
ter-offer of  his  daughter’s  hand?  If  he 
does,  I hope  Mr.  Burnamy  won’t  come  for 
your  advice  till  after  he’s  accepted  her.” 

“ He  wasn't  very  candid.  I hoped  you 
would  speak  about  that.  Don’t  you  think 
it  was  rather  natural,  though?” 

“ For  him,  very  likely.  But  I think 
you  would  call  it  sinuous  in  some  one  you 
hadn’t  taken  a fancy  to.” 

“No,  no.  I wish  to  be  just.  I don’t 
see  how  he  could  have  come  straight  at 
it.  And  he  did  own  up  at  last.”  She 
asked  him  what  Burnamy  had  done  for 
the  magazine,  and  he  could  remember 
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from  the  luncheon  table.  He  began  to 
throw  the  fruit  down  to  them,  and  the 
children  scrambled  for  it. 

An  elderly  man,  with  a thin,  grave, 
aquiline  face,  said,  “I  shouldn't  want  a 
child  of  mine  down  there.” 

“ No/' March  responded,  “it  isn't  quite 
what  one  would  choose  for  one's  own. 
It's  astonishing,  though,  how  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  it  in  the  case  of  others.” 

“I  suppose  it's  something  we’ll  have 
to  get  used  to  on  the  other  side,”  sug- 
gested the  stranger. 

“ Well,”  answered  March,  “you  have 
some  opportunities  to  get  used  to  it  on 
Hi  is  side,  if  you  happen  to  live  in  New 
York,”  and  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
ragged  ness  which  often  penetrated  the 
frontier  of  comfort  where  he  lived  in 
Stuyvesant  Square,  and  which  seemed  as 
glad  of  largesse  in  food  or  money  as  this 
poverty  of  the  steerage. 

The  other  listened  restively  like  a man 
whose  ideals  are  disturbed.  “ I don’t  be- 
lieve I should  like  to  live  in  New  York, 
much,”  he  said,  and  March  fancied  that 
he  wished  to  be  asked  where  he  did  live. 
It  appeared  that  he  lived  in  Ohio,  and 
lie  named  his  town;  he  did  not  brag  of 
it  but  he  said  it  suited  him.  He  added 
that  he  had  never  expected  to  go  to  Eu- 
rope. but  that  he  had  begun  to  run  down 
lately,  and  his  doctor  thought  he  had 
better  go  out  and  try  Carlsbad. 

March  said,  to  invite  his  further  confi- 
dence. that  this  was  exactly  his  own. case. 
The  Ohio  man  met  the  overture  from  a 
common  invalidism  as  if  it  detracted 
from  his  own  distinction;  and  he  turned 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  ar- 
ranging his  affairs  for  leaving  home. 
His  heart  opened  a little  with  the  word, 
and  he  said  how  comfortable  he  and  his 
wife  were  in  their  house,  and  how  much 
they  both  hated  to  shut  it  up.  When 
March  offered  him  his  card,  he  said  he 
liad  none  of  his  own  with  him,  but  that 
his  name  was  Eltwin.  He  betrayed  a 
simple  wish  to  have  March  realize  the 
local  importance  he  had  left  behind  him; 
and  it  was  not  hard  to  comply;  Marcli 
saw  a Grand  Army  button  in  the  lapel 
of  his  coat,  and  lie  knewjbat  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a veteran. 

He  tried  to  guess  his  rank,  in  telling 
his  wife  about  him,  when  lie  went  down 
to  find  her  just  before  dinner,  but  he 
ended  with  a certain  sense  of  affliction. 

There  are  too  many  elderly  invalids  on 


this  ship.  I knock  against  people  of  my 
own  age  everywhere.  Why  aren't  your 
youthful  lovers  more  in  evidence,  my 
dear?  I don’t  believe  they  are  lovers,  and 
I begin  to  doubt  if  they're  young,  even.” 

“It  wasn’t  very  satisfactory  at  lunch, 
certainly,”  she  owned.  “But  I know  it 
will  be  different  at  dinner.”  She  was 
putting  herself  together  after  a nap  that 
had  made  up  for  the  lost  sleep  of  the 
night  before.  “ I want  you  to  look  very 
nice,  dear.  Shall  you  dress  for  dinner?” 
she  asked  her  husband’s  image  in  the 
state-room  glass  which  she  was  preoccu- 
py^* 

“I shall  dress  in  my  pea-jacket  and  sea- 
boots,”  it  answered. 

“I  have  heard  they  always  dress  for 
dinner  on  the  big  Cunard  and  White#Sta> 
boats,  when  it’s  good  weather,”  she  went 
on,  placidly.  “I  shouldn’t  want  those 
people  to  think  you  were  not  up  in  the 
convenances 

They  both  knew  that  she  meant  the 
reticent  father  and  daughter,  and  March 
flung  out,  “I  shouldn’t  want  them  to 
think  you  weren't.  There’s  such  a thing 
as  overdoing.” 

She  attacked  him  at  another  point. 
“What  has  annoyed  you?  What  else 
have  you  been  doing?” 

“ Nothing.  I’ve  been  reading  most  of 
the  afternoon. ,L 

“ The  Maiden  Knight  ?” 

This  was  the  book  which  nearly  every- 
body bad  brought  on  board.  It  was  just 
out,  and  had  caught  an  instant  favor, 
which  swelled  later  to  a tidal  wave.  It 
depicted  a heroic  girl  in  every  trying  cir- 
cumstance of  mediaeval  life,  and  gratified 
the  perennial  passion  of  both  sexes  for 
historical  romance,  while  it  flattered  wo- 
men’s instinct  of  superiority  by  the  cele- 
bration of  her  unintermitted  triumphs, 
ending  in  a preposterous  and  wholly  su- 
perfluous self-sacrifice. 

March  laughed  for  pleasure  in  her 
guess,  and  she  pursued,  “I  suppose  you 
didn’t  waste  time  looking  if  anybody  had 
brought  the  last  copy  of  Every  Other 
Week  ?” 

“Yes,  I did;  and  I found  the  one  you 
had  left  in  your  steamer  chair — for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  probably.” 

“ Mr.  Burnamy  has  another,”  she  said. 
“I  saw  it  sticking  out  of  his  pocket  this 
morning.” 

“Oh,  yes.  He  told  me  he  had  got  it 
on  the  train  from  Chicago  to  see  if  it  had 
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his  poem  in  it.  He’s  an  ingenuous  soul 
— in  some  ways.” 

44  Well,  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
you  ought  to  find  out  whether  the  men 
are  going  to  dress,  and  let  him  know.  He 
would  never  think  of  it  himself.” 

44  Neither  would  I,”  said  her  husband. 

“Very  well,  if  you  wish  to  spoil  his 
chance  at  the  outset,”  she  sighed. 

She  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  be 
glad  or  not  that  the  men  were  all  in 
sacks  and  cutaways  at  dinner;  it  saved 
her  from  shame  for  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Burnamy;  but  it  put  her  in  the  wrong. 
Every  one  talked;  even  the  father  and 
daughter  talked  with  each  other,  and  at 
one  moment  Mrs.  March  could  not  be 
quite  sure  that  the  daughter  had  not 
looked  at  her  when  she  spoke.  She  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  the  remark  which  the 
father  addressed  to  Burnamy,  though  it 
led  to  nothing. 

XII. 

The  dinner  was  uncommonly  good,  as 
the  first  dinner  out  is  apt  to  be ; and  it 
went  gayly  on  from  soup  to  fruit,  which 
was  of  the  American  abundance  and 
variety,  and  as  yet  not  of  the  veteran 
freshness  imparted  by  the  ice -closet. 
Everybody  was  eating  it,  when  by  a com- 
mon consciousness  they  were  aware  of 
alien  witnesses.  They  looked  up  as  by  a 
single  impulse,  and  saw  at  the  port  the 
gaunt  face  of  a steerage  passenger  staring 
down  upon  their  luxury;  he  held  on  his 
arm  a child  that  shared  his  regard  with 
yet  hungrier  eyes.  A boy’s  nose  showed 
itself  as  if  tiptoed  to  the  height  of  the 
man’s  elbow;  a young  girl  peered  over 
his  other  arm. 

The  passengers  glanced  at  one  another; 
the  two  table-stewards,  with  their  napkins 
in  their  hands,  smiled  vaguely,  and  made 
some  indefinite  movements. 

The  bachelor  at  the  head  of  the  table 
broke  the  spell.  44  I’m  glad  it  didn’t  be- 
gin with  the  Little  Neck  clams!” 

44  Probably  they  only  let  them  come  for 
the  dessert,”  March  suggested. 

The  widow  now  followed  the  direction 
of  the  other  eyes,  and  looked  up  over  her 
shoulder;  she  gave  a little  cry,  and 
shrank  down.  The  young  bride  made 
her  petted  mouth,  in  appeal  to  the  com- 
pany; her  husband  looked  severe,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  do  something,  but  re- 
frained, not  to  make  a scene.  The  ret- 
icent father  threw  one  of  his  staccato 
glances  at  the  port,  and  Mrs.  March  was 


sure  that  she  saw  the  daughter  steal  a 
glance  at  Burnamy. 

The  young  fellow  laughed.  “I  don't 
suppose  there’s  anything  to  be  done  about 
it,  unless  we  passed  out  a plate.” 

Mr.  Kenby  shook  his  head.  44  It 
wouldn’t  do.  We  might  send  for  the 
captain.  Or  the  chief  steward.” 

The  faces  at  the  port  vanished.  At 
other  ports  profiles  passed  and  repassed, 
as  if  the  steerage  passengers  had  their 
promenade  under  them,  but  they  paused 
no  more. 

The  Marches  went  up  to  their  steamer 
chairs,  and  from  her  exasperated  nerves 
Mrs.  March  denounced  the  arrangement 
of  the  ship  which  had  made  such  a cruel 
thing  possible. 

44  Oh,”  he  mocked,  44  they  had  probably 
had  a good  substantial  meal  of  their  own, 
and  the  scene  of  our  banquet  was  of  the 
quality  of  a picture,  a purely  aesthetic 
treat.  But  supposing  it  wasn’t,  we're  do- 
ing something  like  it  every  day  and  every 
moment  of  our  lives.  The  Nonnnbia  is 
a piece  of  the  whole  world's  civilization 
set  afloat,  and  passing  from  shore  to  shore 
with  unchanged  classes  and  conditions. 
A ship’s  merely  a small  stage,  where 
we’re  brought  to  close  quarters  with  the 
daily  drama  of  humanity.” 

44  Well,  then,”  she  protested,  44 1 don’t 
like  being  brought  to  close  quarters  with 
the  daily  drama  of  humanity, as  you  call  it. 
And  I don’t  believe  that  the  large  Eng- 
lish ships  are  built  so  that  the  steerage 
passengers  can  stare  in  at  the  saloon  win- 
dows while  one  is  eating;  and  I’m  sorry 
we  came  on  the  Nomimbia .” 

44  Ah,  you  think  the  Norumbia  doesn't 
hide  anything,”  he  began,  and  he  was 
going  to  speak  of  the  men  in  the  furnace 
pits  of  the  steamer,  how  they  fed  the  fires 
in  a welding  heat,  and  as  if  they  had 
perished  in  it  crept  out  on  the  forecastle 
like  blanched  phantasms  of  toil;  but  she 
interposed  in  time. 

“If  there’s  anything  worse,  for  pity's 
sake  don't  tell  me.” 

He  sat  thinking  how  once  the  world 
had  not  seemed  to  have  even  death  in 
it,  and  then  how  as  he  had  grown  older 
death  had  come  into  it  more  and  more, 
and  suffering  was  lurking  everywhere, 
and  could  hardly  be  kept  out  of  sight. 
He  wondered  if  that  young  Burnamy 
now  saw  the  world  as  he  used  to  see  it, 
a place  for  making  verse  and  making 
love,  and  full  of  beauty  of  all  kinds  wait- 
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ing  to  be  fitted  with  phrases.  He  had 
lived  a happy  life;  Burnamy  would  be 
lucky  if  he  should  live  one  half  as  happy; 
and  yet  if  he  could  show  him  his  whole 
happy  life,  just  as  it  had  truly  been,  must 
not  the  young  man  shrink  from  such  a 
picture  of  his  future? 

44  Say  something!”  said  his  wife. 
44  What  are  you  thinking  about?” 

44  Oh,  Burnamy,”  he  answered,  honest- 
ly  enough. 

“I  was  thinking  about  the  children,” 
she  said.  44 1 am  glad  Bella  didn’t  try  to 
come  from  Chicago  to  see  us  off ; it  would 
have  been  too  silly;  she  is  getting  to  be 
very  sensible.  I hope  Tom  won’t  take 
the  covers  off  the  furniture  when  he  has 
fellows  in  to  see  him.” 

44  Well,  I want  him  to  get  all  the  com- 
fort he  can  out  of  the  place,  even  if  the 
moths  eat  up  every  stick  of  furniture.” 

“Yes,  so  do  I.  And  of  course  you’re 
wishing  that  you  were  there  with  him!” 
March  laughed  guiltily.  44  Well,  per- 
haps it  was  a crazy  thing  for  us  to  start 
off  alone  for  Europe,  at  our  age.” 

44 Nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  retorted  in 
the  necessity  he  perceived  for  staying  her 
drooping  spirits.  44 1 wouldn’t  be  any- 
where else  on  any  account.  Isn’t  it  per- 
fectly delicious?  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
that  night  on  the  Lake  Ontario  boat, 
when  we  were  starting  for  Montreal. 
There  was  the  same  sort  of  red  sunset, 
and  the  air  wasn’t  a bit  softer  than  this.” 

He  spoke  of  a night  on  their  wedding- 
journey  when  they  were  still  new  enough 
from  Europe  to  be  comparing  everything 
at  home  with  things  there. 

44  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  get  into  the 
spirit  of  it  again,”  she  said,  and  they  talked 
a long  time  of  a past. 

All  the  mechanical  noises  were  muffled, 
in  the  dull  air,  and  the  wash  of  the  ship’s 
course  through  the  waveless  sea  made  it- 
self pleasantly  heard.  In  the  offing  a 
steamer  homeward  bound  swam  smoothly 
by.  so  close  that  her  lights  outlined  her 
to  the  eye;  she  sent  up  some  signal  rock- 
ets that  soared  against  the  purple  heaven 
in  green  and  crimson,  and  spoke  to  the 
Norumbia  in  the  mysterious  mute  phrases 
of  ships  that  meet  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  March  wondered  what  had  become 
of  Burnamy  ; the  promenades  were  much 
freer  now  than  they  had  been  since  the 
ship  sailed;  when  she  rose  to  go  below, 
she  caught  sight  of  Burnamy  walking 
the  deck  transversely  with  some  lady. 


She  clutched  her  husband’s  arm  and 
stayed  him  in  rich  conjecture. 

44  Do  you  suppose  he  can  have  got  her 
to  walking  with  him  already?” 

They  waited  till  Burnamy  and  his  com- 
panion came  in  sight  again.  She  was  tilt- 
ing forward,  and  turning  from  the  waist, 
now  to  him  and  now  from  him. 

“No;  it’s  that  pivotal  girl, ’’said  March  ; 
and  his  wife  said,  “Well,  I’m  glad  he 
won’t  be  put  down  by  them.” 

In  the  music-room  sat  the  people  she 
meant,  and  at  the  instant  she  passed  on 
down  the  stairs,  the  daughter  was  saying 
to  the  father,  44 1 don’t  see  why  you  didn’t 
tell  me  sooner,  papa.” 

44  It  was  such  an  unimportant  matter 
that  I didn’t  think  to  mention  it.  He 
offered  it,  and  I took  it;  that  was  all. 
What  difference  could  it  have  made  to 
you?” 

“None.  But  one  doesn't  like  to  do 
any  one  an  injustice.” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  thinking 
anything  about  it.” 

44  No,  of  course  not.” 

XIII. 

The  voyage  of  the  Norumbia  was  one 
of  those  which  passengers  say  they  have 
never  seen  anything  like,  though  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  out  neither  the 
doctor  nor  the  deck-steward  could  be  got 
to  prophesy  when  the  ship  would  be  in. 
There  was  only  a day  or  two  when  it 
could  really  be  called  rough,  and  the  sea- 
sickness was  confiued  to  those  who  seemed 
wilful  sufferers;  they  lay  on  the  cushion- 
ed benching  around  the  stairs- landings 
and  subsisted  on  biscuit  and  beef  tea 
without  qualifying  the  monotonous  well- 
being of  the  other  passengers,  who  passed 
without  noticing  them. 

The  second  morning  there  was  rain, 
and  the  air  freshened,  but  the  leaden  sea 
lay  level  as  before.  The  sun  shone  in 
the  afternoon;  with  the  sunset  the  fog 
came  thick  and  white;  the  ship  lowed 
dismally  through  the  night;  from  the 
dense  folds  of  the  mist  answering  noises 
called  back  to  her.  Just  before  dark 
two  men  in  a dory  shouted  up  to  her 
close  under  her  bows,  and  then  melted 
out  of  sight;  when  the  dark  fell  the 
lights  of  fishing-schooners  were  seen,  and 
their  bells  pealed;  once  loud  cries  from 
a vessel  near  at  hand  made  themselves 
heard.  Some  people  in  the  dining-saloon 
sang  hymns;  the  smoking-room  was  dense 
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with  cigar  fumes,  and  the  card-players 
dealt  their  hands  in  an  atmosphere  emu- 
lous of  the  fog  without. 

The  Norumbia  was  off  the  Banks, 
and  the  second  day  of  fog  was  cold  as  if 
icebergs  were  haunting  the  opaque  pallor 
around  her.  In  the  ranks  of  steamer 
chairs  people  lay  like  mummies  in  their 
dense  wrappings:  in  the  music-room  the 
little  children  of  travel  discussed  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  steamers  on  which  they 
had  crossed,  and  babes  of  five  and  seven 
disputed  about  the  motion  on  the  Cunard- 
ers  and  White  Stars;  their  nurses  tried  in 
vain  to  still  them  in  behalf  of  older  pas- 
sengers trying  to  write  letters  there. 

By  the  next  morning  the  ship  had  run 
out  of  the  fog;  and  people  who  could  keep 
their  feet  said  they  were  glad  of  the  great- 
er motion  which  they  found  beyond  the 
Banks.  They  now  talked  of  the  heat  of 
the  first  days  out,  and  how  much  they 
had  suffered;  some  who  had  passed  the 
night  on  board  before  sailing  tried  to  im- 
part a sense  of  their  misery  in  trying  to 
sleep. 

A day  or  two  later  a storm  struck  the 
ship,  and  the  sailors  stretched  canvas 
along  the  weather  promenade  aud  put  up 
a sheathing  of  boards  across  the  bow  end 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  Yet  a day  or  two 
more  and  the  sea  had  fallen  again  and 
there  was  dancing  on  the  widest  space 
of  the  lee  promenade. 

The  little  events  of  the  sea  outside  the 
steamer  offered  themselves  in  their  poor 
variety.  Once  a ship  in  the  offing,  with 
all  its  square  sails  set,  lifted  them  like 
three  white  towers  from  the  deep.  On 
the  rim  of  the  ocean  the  length  of  some 
westward  liner  blocked  itself  out  against 
the  horizon,  and  swiftly  trailed  its  smoke 
out  of  sight.  A few  tramp  steamers, 
lounging  and  lunging  through  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  were  overtaken  and  left  be- 
hind; an  pld  brigantine  passed  so  close 
that  her  rusty  iron  sides  showed  plain, 
and  one  could  discern  the  faces  of  the 
people  on  board. 

The  steamer  was  oftenest  without  the 
sign  of  any  life  beyond  her.  One  day 
a small  bird  beat  the  air  with  its  little 
wings,  under  the  roof  of  the  promenade, 
and  then  flittered  from  sight  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waste;  a school  of  porpoises, 
stiff  and  wooden  in  their  rise,  plunged 
clumsily  from  wave  to  wave.  The  deep 
itself  had  sometimes  the  unreality,  the 
artificial ity  of  the  canvas  sea  of  the  the- 


atre. Commonly  it  was  livid  and  cold 
in  color;  but  there  was  a morning  when 
it  was  delicately  misted,  and  where  the 
mist  left  it  clear,  it  was  blue,  and  exqui- 
sitely iridescent  under  the  pale  sun;  the 
wrinkled  waves  were  finely  pitted  by  the 
falling  spray.  These  were  rare  moments; 
mostly,  when  it  was  not  like  painted  can- 
vas, it  was  hard  like  black  rock,  with 
surfaces  of  smooth  cleavage.  Where  it 
met  the  sk^it  lay  flat  and  motionless,  or 
in  the  rougher  weather  carved  itself  along 
the  horizon  in  successions  of  surges. 

If  the  sun  rose  clear,  it  was  overcast  in 
a few  hours;  then  the  clouds  broke  and 
let  a little  sunshine  through,  to  close 
again  before  the  dim  evening  thickened 
over  the  waters.  Sometimes  the  moon 
looked  through  the  ragged  curtain  of  va* 
pors;  one  night  it  seemed  to  shine  till 
morning,  aud  shook  a path  of  quicksilver 
from  the  liorizou  to  the  ship.  Through 
every  change,  after  she  had  left  the  fog 
behind,  the  steamer  drove  on  with  the 
pulse  of  her  engines  (that  stopped  no 
more  than  a man’s  heart  stops)  in  a 
course  which  had  nothing  to  mark  it  but 
the  spread  of  the  furrows  from  her  sides, 
and  the  wake  that  foamed  from  her  stern 
to  the  western  verge  of  the  sea. 

The  life  of  the  ship,  like  the  life  of  the 
sea,  was  a sodden  monotony  with  certain 
events  which  were  part  of  the  monotony. 
In  the  morning  the  little  steward’s  bugle 
called  the  passengers  from  their  dreams, 
and  half  an  hour  later  called  them  to 
their  breakfast,  after  such  as  chose  had 
been  served  with  coffee  by  their  bedroom- 
stewards.  Then  they  went  on  deck,  where 
they  read,  or  dozed  in  their  chairs,  or 
walked  up  and  down,  or  stood  in  the  way 
of  those  who  were  walking;  or  played 
^huffleboard  and  ring- toss;  or  smoked, and 
drank  whiskey  and  aerated  waters  over 
their  cards  and  papers  in  the  smoking- 
room;  or  wrote  letters  in  the  saloon  or 
the  music-room.  At  eleven  o’clock  they 
spoiled  their  appetites  for  lunch  with  tea 
or  bouillon  to  the  music  of  a band  of  sec- 
ond-cabin stewards;  at  one,  a single  blast 
of  the  bugle  called  them  to  lunch,  where 
they  glutted  themselves  to  the  torpor 
from  which  they  afterwards  drowsed  in 
their  berths  or  chairs.  They  did  the 
same  things  in  the  afternoon  that  they 
had  done  in  the  forenoon;  and  at  four 
o'clock  the  deck -stewards  came  round 
with  their  cups  and  saucers,  and  their 
plates  of  sandwiches,  again  to  the  music 
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of  the  band.  There  were  two  bugle-calls 
for  dinner,  and  after  dinner  some  went 
early  to  bed,  and  some  sat  up  late  and 
had  grills  and  toast.  At  twelve  the  lights 
were  put  out  in  the  saloons  and  the  smok- 
ing-rooms. 

There  were  various  smells  which  stored 
themselves  up  in  the  consciousness  to  re- 
main lastingly  relative  to  certain  moments 
and  places:  a whiff  of  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco that  exhaled  from  the  door  of  the 
smoking-room  ; the  odor  of  oil  and  steam 
rising  from  the  open  skylights  over  the 
engine  - room ; the  scent  of  stale  bread 
about  the  doors  of  the  dining-saloon. 

The  life  was  like  the  life  at  a sea-side 
hotel,  only  more  monotonous.  The  walk- 
ing was  limited;  the  talk  was  the  tenta- 
tive talk  of  people  aware  that  there  was 
no  refuge  if  they  got  tired  of  one  another. 
The  flirting  itself,  such  as  there  was  of  it, 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  glare  of  the  per- 
vasive publicity;  it  must  be  crude  and 
bold,  or  not  be  at  all. 

There  seemed  to  be  very  little  of  it. 
There  were  not  many  young  people  on 
board  of  saloon  quality,  and  these  were 
mostly  girls.  The  young  men  were  main- 
ly of  the  smoking-room  sort;  they  seldom 
risked  themselves  among  the  steamer 
chairs.  It  was  gayer  in  the  second  cabin, 
and  gayer  yet  in  the  steerage,  where  ro- 
buster  emotions  were  operated  by  the  ac- 
cordion. The  passengers  there  danced  to 
its  music;  they  sang  to  it  and  laughed  to 
it  unabashed  under  the  eyes  of  the  first- 
cabin  witnesses  clustered  along  the  rail 
above  the  pit  where  they  took  their  rude 
pleasu  res. 

With  March  it  came  to  his  spending 
many  hours  of  each  long,  swift  day  in 
his  berth  with  a book  under  the  conven- 
ient electric  light.  He  was  safe  there 
from  the  acquaintances  which  constantly 
formed  themselves  only  to  fall  into  dis- 
integration, and  cling  to  him  afterwards 
as  inorganic  particles  of  salutation,  wea- 
ther-guessing, and  smoking  room  gossip 
about  the  ship's  run. 

In  the  earliest  hours  of  the  voyage  he 
thought  that  he  saw  some  faces  of  the 
great  world,  the  world  of  wealth  and 
fashion;  but  these  afterwards  vanished, 
and  left  him  to  wonder  where  they  hid 
themselves.  He  did  not  meet  them  even 
in  going  to  and  from  his  meals;  he  could 
only  imagine  them  served  in  those  pala- 
tial state-rooms  whose  interiors  the  stew- 
ards now  and  then  rather  obtruded  upon 


the  public.  There  were  people  whom  he 
encountered  in  the  promenades  when  he 
got  up  for  the  sunrise,  and  whom  he  nev- 
er saw  at  other  times;  at  midnight  he 
met  men  prowling  in  the  dark  whom  he 
never  met  by  day.  But  none  of  these 
were  people  of  the  great  world.  Before 
six  o’clock  they  were  sometimes  second- 
cabin  passengers,  whose  barrier  was  then 
lifted  for  a little  while  to  give  them  the 
freedom  of  the  saloon  promenade. 

From  time  to  time  he  thought  he  would 
look  up  his  Ohioan,  and  revive  from  a 
closer  study  of  him  his  interest  in  the 
rare  American  who  had  never  been  to 
Europe.  But  he  kept  with  his  elderly 
wife,  who  had  the  effect  of  withholding 
him  from  March’s  advances.  Young  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leffers  threw  off  more  and  more 
their  disguise  of  a long-married  pair,  and 
became  frankly  bride  and  groom.  They 
seldom  talked  with  any  one  else,  except 
at  table;  they  walked  up  and  down  to- 
gether, smiling  into  each  other's  faces; 
they  sat  side  by  side  in  their  steamer 
chairs:  one  shawl  covered  them  both,  and 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
holding  each  other’s  hands  under  it. 

Mrs.  Adding  often  took  the  chair  be- 
side Mrs.  March  when  her  husband  was 
straying  about  the  ship  or  reading  iu  his 
berth;  and  the  two  ladies  must  have  ex- 
changed autobiographies,  for  Mrs.  March 
was  able  to  tell  him  just  how  long  Mi’s. 
Adding  had  been  a widow,  what  her  hus- 
band died  of,  and  what  had  been  done  to 
save  him;  how  she  was  now  perfectly 
wrapt  up  in  her  boy,  and  was  taking  him 
abroad,  with  some  notion  of  going  to 
Switzerland,  after  the  summers  travel, 
and  settling  down  with  him  at  school 
there.  She  and  Mrs.  March  became  great 
friends;  and  Rose,  as  his  mother  called 
him,  attached  himself  reverently  to  March, 
not  only  as  a celebrity  of  the  first  grade 
in  his  quality  of  editor  of  Every  Other 
Week,  but  as  a sage  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness with  whom  he  must  not  lose  the 
chance  of  counsel  upon  almost  every  hy- 
pothesis and  exigency  of  life. 

March  could  not  bring  himself  to  place 
Burnamy  quite  where  he  belonged  in  con- 
temporary literature,  when  Rose  put  him 
very  high  in  virtue  of  the  poem  which  lie 
heard  Burnamy  was  going  to  have  print- 
ed in  Every  Other  Week , and  of  the  book 
which  he  was  going  to  have  published; 
and  he  let  the  boy  bring  to  the  young  fel- 
low the  flattery  which  can  come  to  any 
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author  but  once,  in  the  first  request  for 
his  autograph  that  Burnamy  confessed  to 
have  had.  They  were  so  near  in  age, 
though  they  were  ten  years  apart,  that 
Rose  stood  much  more  in  awe  of  Bur- 
namy  than  of  others  much  more  his 
seniors.  He  was  often  in  the  company 
of  Kenby,  whom  he  valued  next  to  March 
as  a person  acquainted  with  men ; he 
consulted  March  upon  Kenby’s  practice 
of  always  taking  up  the  language  of  the 
country  he  visited,  if  it  were  only  for  a 
fortnight:  and  he  conceived  a higher 
opinion  of  him  from  March’s  approval. 

Burnamy  was  most  with  Mi’s.  March, 
who  made  him  talk  about  himself  when 
he  supposed  lie  was  talking  about  litera- 
ture.  in  the  hope  that  she  could  get  him 
to  talk  about  the  Triscoes;  but  she  listen- 
ed in  vain  as  lie  poured  out  bis  soul  in 
theories  of  literary  art,  and  in  histories  of 
what  he  had  written  and  what  he  meant 
to  write.  When  be  passed  them  where 
they  sat  together,  March  beard  the  young 
fellows  perpetually  recurring  I,  I,  I,  my, 
my,  my,  me,  me,  me;  and  smiled  to  think 
how  she  was  suffering  under  the  drip- 
drip  of  his  innocent  egotism. 

She  bore  in  a sort  of  scientific  patience 
with  his  attentions  to  the  pivotal  girl, 
ami  with  Miss  Triscoe’s  indifference  to 
him.  in  which  a less  penetrating  scrutiny 
could  have  detected  no  change  from  meal 
to  meal.  It  was  only  at  table  that  she 
could  see  them  together,  or  that  she  could 
note  any  break  in  the  reserve  of  the  father 
and  daughter.  The  signs  of  this  were  so 
fine  that  when  she  reported  them  March 
laughed  in  scornful  incredulity.  But  at 
breakfast  the  third  day  out,  the  Triscoes, 
with  the  authority  of  people  accustomed 
to  social  consideration,  suddenly  turned 
to  the  Marches,  and  began  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable;  the  father  spoke  to 
Man'll  of  Every  Other  Week,  which  he 
seemed  to  know  of  in  its  relation  to  him; 
and  the  young  girl  addressed  herself  to 
Mrs.  March's  motherly  sense  not  the  less 
acceptably  because  indirectly.  She  spoke 
of  going  out  with  her  father  for  an  in- 
definite time,  as  if  it  were  rather  his  wish 
than  hers,  and  she  made  some  inquiries 
about  places  in  Germany:  they  had  never 
been  in  Germany.  They  had  some  idea 
of  Dresden;  but  the  idea  of  Dresden  with 
its  American  colony  seemed  rather  tire- 
some; and  did  Mrs.  March  know  anything 
about  Weimar? 

Mrs.  March  was  obliged  to  sav  that  she 


knew  nothing  about  any  place  in  Ger- 
many; and  she  explained  perhaps  too 
fully  where  and  why  she  was  going  with 
her  husband.  She  fancied  a Boston  note 
in  that  scorn  for  the  tiresomeness  of  Dres- 
den ; but  the  girl’s  style  was  of  New  York 
rather  than  of  Boston,  and  her  accent  was 
not  quite  of  either  place.  Mrs.  March  be- 
gan to  try  the  Triscoes  in  this  place  and 
in  that,  to  divine  them  and  to  class  them. 
She  had  decided  from  the  first  that  they 
were  society  people,  but  they  were  culti- 
vated beyond  the  average  of  the  few 
swells  whom  she  had  met;  and  there  had 
been  nothing  offensive  in  their  manner 
of  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  oth- 
er people  at  the  table;  they  had  a right 
to  do  that  if  they  chose. 

When  the  young  Lefferses  came  in  to 
breakfast,  the  talk  went  on  between  these 
aud  the  Marches;  the  Triscoes  presently" 
left  the  table,  and  Mrs.  March  rose  soon 
after,  eager  for  that  discussion  of  their  be- 
havior which  March  knew  he  would  not 
he  able  to  postpone.  He  agreed  with  her 
that  they  were  society  people,  but  she 
could  not  at  once  accept  his  theory-  that 
they  had  themselves  been  the  objects  of 
an  advance  from  them  because  of  their 
neutral  literary  quality,  through  which 
they  were  of  no  social  world.  Later  she 
admitted  this,  as  she  said,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  though  what  she  wanted  him 
to  see,  now,  was  that  this  was  all  a step 
of  the  girl's  toward  finding  out  some- 
thing about  Burnamy. 

The  same  afternoon,  about  the  time  the 
deck-steward  was  making  his  round  with 
his  cups.  Miss  Triscoe  abruptly  advanced 
upon  her  from  a neighboring  corner  of 
the  bulkhead,  and  asked,  with  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  have  her  advances 
gratefully  received,  if  she  might  sit  by 
her.  The  girl  took  March’s  vacant  chair, 
where  she  had  her  cup  of  bouillon,  which 
she  continued  to  hold  un  tasted  in  her  hand 
after  the  first  sip.  Mrs.  March  did  the 
same  with  hers,  and  at  the  moment  she 
had  got  very  tired  of  doing  it,  Burnamy 
came  by,  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
day,  and  gave  her  a hundredth  how  with 
a hundredth  smile.  He  perceived  that 
she  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  cup,  and  he 
sprang  to  her  relief. 

“ May  I take  yours  too?"  he  said  very 
passively  to  Miss  Triscoe. 

“You  are  very  good,  ’ she  answered, 
and  gave  it. 

Mrs.  March  with  a casual  air  suggested, 
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41  Do  you  know  Mr.  Burnamy,  Miss  Tris- 
coe?” The  girl  said  a few  civil  things, 
but  Burnamy  did  not  try  to  make  talk 
with  her  while  he  remained  a few  mo- 
ments before  Mrs.  March.  The  pivotal 
girl  came  in  sight,  tilting  and  turning  in 
a rare  moment  of  isolation  at  the  corner 
of  the  music-room,  and  he  bowed  abrupt- 
ly, and  hurried  off  to  join  her. 

Miss  Triscoe  did  not  linger;  she  al- 
leged the  necessity  of  looking  up  her 
father,  and  went  away  with  a smile  so 
friendly  that  Mrs.  March  might  easily 
have  construed  it  to  mean  that  no  blame 
attached  itself  to  her  in  Miss  Triscoe’s 
mind. 

“Then  you  don’t  feel  that  it  was  a very 
distinct  success?”  her  husband  asked  on 
his  return. 

44  Not  on  the  surface,”  she  said. 

44  Better  let  ill  enough  alone,”  he  ad- 
vised. 

She  did  not  heed  him.  4 4 All  the  same 
she  cares  for  him.  The  very  fact  that  she 
was  so  cold,  shows  that.” 

44  And  do  you  think  her  being  cold  will 
make  him  care  for  her?” 

“ If  she  wants  it  to.” 

XIV. 

At  dinner  that  day  the  question  of  The 
Maiden  Knight  was  debated  among  the 
noises  and  silences  of  the  band.  Young 
Mrs.  Leffers  had  brought  the  book  to  the 
table  with  her;  she  said  she  had  not  been 
able  to  lay  it  down  before  the  last  horn 
sounded ; in  fact  she  could  have  been  seen 
reading  it  to  her  husband  where  they  sat 
tinder  the  same  shawl,  the  whole  after- 
noon. “Don't  you  think  it’s  perfectly 
fascinating?”  she  asked  Mrs.  Adding,  with 
her  petted  mouth. 

44  Well,”  said  the  widow,  doubtfully, 
“it’s  nearly  a week  since  I read  it,  and 
I’ve  had  time  to  get  over  the  glow.” 

44 Oh,  I could  just  read  it  forever!”  the 
bride  exclaimed. 

“I  like  a book,”  said  her  husband, 
“that  takes  me  out  of  myself.  I don’t 
want  to  think  when  I’m  reading.” 

March  was  going  to  attack  this  ideal, 
but  he  reflected  in  time  that  Mr.  Leffers 
had  really  stated  his  own  motive  in  read- 
ing. He  compromised.  ‘‘Well,  I like 
the  author  to  do  my  thinking  for  me.” 

“Yes,” said  the  other,  “that  is  what  I 
mean.” 

“The  question  is  whether  The  Maiden 
Knight  fellow  does  it,”  said  Kenby,  tak- 
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ing  duck  and  pease  from  the  steward  at 
his  shoulder. 

“What  my  wife  likes  in  it  is  to  see 
what  one  woman  can  do  and  be,  single- 
handed,”  said  March. 

“No,”  his  wife  corrected  him,  “ what  a 
man  thinks  she  can.” 

“ I suppose,” said  Mr.  Triscoe  unexpect- 
edly, “that  we’re  like  the  English  in  our 
habit  of  going  off  about  a book  like  a train 
of  powder.” 

“ If  you’ll  say  a row  of  bricks,”  March 
assented,  “I’ll  agree  with  you.  It’s  cer- 
tainly Anglo-Saxon  to  fall  over  one  an- 
other as  we  do,  when  we  get  going.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how 
much  liking  there  is  in  the  popularity  of 
a given  book.” 

“It’s  like  the  run  of  a song,  isn’t  it?” 
Kenby  suggested.  “You  can’t  stand 
either,  when  it  reaches  a given  point.” 

He  spoke  to  March  and  ignored  Triscoe, 
who  had  hitherto  ignored  the  rest  of  the 
table. 

44  It’s  very  curious,”  March  said.  “ The 
book  or  the  song  catches  a mood,  or 
feeds  a craving,  and  when  one  passes  or 
the  other  is  glutted — ” 

“ The  discouraging  part  is,”  Triscoe  put 
in,  still  limiting  himself  to  the  Marches, 
“ that  it’s  never  a question  of  real  taste. 
The  things  that  go  down  with  us  are  so 
crude,  so  coarsely  spiced ; they  tickle  such 
a vulgar  palate—  Now  in  France,  for 
instance,”  he  suggested. 

44  Well,  I don’t  kuow,”  returned  the 
editor.  “ After  all,  we  eat  a good  deal 
of  bread,  and  we  drink  more  pure  water 
than  any  other  people.  Even  when  we 
drink  it  iced,  I fancy  it  isn't  so  bad  as 
absinthe.” 

The  young  bride  looked  at  him  grate- 
fully, but  she  said,  “If  we  can’t  get  ice- 
vvater  in  Europe,  I don’t  know  what  Mr. 
Leffers  will  do,”  and  the  talk  threatened 
to  pass  among  the  ladies  into  a compari- 
son of  American  and  European  customs. 

Burnamy  could  not  bear  to  let  it.  “ I 
don't  pretend  to  be  very  well  up  in  French 
literature,”  he  began,  “but  I think  such 
a book  as  The  Maiden  Knight  isn’t  such 
a bad  piece  of  work ; people  are  lik- 
ing a pretty  well  built  story  when  they 
like  it.  Of  course  it’s  sentimental,  and  it 
begs  the  question  a good  deal ; but  it  im- 
agines something  heroic  in  chamcter,  and 
it  makes  the  reader  imagine  it  too.  The 
man  who  wrote  that  book  may  be  a don- 
key half  the  time,  but  lie's  a genius  the 
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other  half.  By-and-by  he’ll  do  something 
— after  he's  come  to  see  that  his  Maiden 
Knight  was  a fool — that  I believe  even 
you  won’t  be  down  on,  Mr.  March,  if  lie 
paints  a heroic  type  as  powerfully  as  lie 
does  in  this  book.” 

He  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a jour- 
nalist, and  though  he  deferred  to  March 
in  the  end,  he  deferred  with  authority 
still.  March  liked  him  for  coming  to  the 
defence  of  a young  writer  whom  he  had 
not  himself  learned  to  like  yet.  “Yes,” 
he  said,  “ if  he  has  the  power  you  say,  and 
can  keep  it  after  he  comes  to  his  artistic 
consciousness.” 

Mrs.  Leffers,  as  if  she  thought  things 
were  going  her  way,  smiled;  Rose  Add- 
ing listened  with  shining  eyes  expectant- 
ly fixed  on  March;  his  mother  viewed  his 
rapture  with-  tender  amusement.  The 
steward  was  at  Ken  by ’s  shoulder  with  the 
salad  and  his  entreating  “ Bleace!”  and 
Triscoe  seemed  to  be  questioning  whether 
he  should  take  any  notice  of  Burnamy’s 
general  disagreement.  He  said  at  last: 
“I’m  afraid  we  haven’t  the  documents. 
You  don’t  seem  to  have  cared  for  French 
books,  and  I haven’t  read  The  Maiden 
Knight .”  He  added  to  March:  “But  I 
don’t  defend  absinthe.  Ice- water  is  bet- 
ter. What  I object  to  is  our  indiscrim- 
inate taste  both  for  raw  whiskey  and  for 
milk-and-water.  ” 

No  one  took  up  the  question  again,  and 
it  was  Kenby  who  spoke  next.  “The  doc- 
tor thinks,  if  this  weather  holds,  that  we 
shall  be  into  Plymouth  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. I always  like  to  get  a professional 
opinion  on  the  ship’s  run.” 

In  the  evening,  as  Mrs.  March  was  put- 
ting away  in  her  portfolio  the  journal- 
letter  which  she  was  writing  to  send  back 
from  Plymouth  to  her  children,  Miss  Tris- 
coe drifted  to  the  place  where  she  sat  at 
their  table  in  the  dining-room  by  a co- 
incidence which  they  both  respected  as 
casual. 

“We  had  quite  a literary  dinner,”  she 
remarked,  hovering  for  a moment  near 
the  chair  which  she  later  sank  into.  “ It 
must  have  made  you  feel  very  much  at 
home.  Or  perhaps  you’re  so  tired  of  it  at 
home  that  you  don’t  talk  about  books.” 

“We  always  talk  shop,  in  some  form 
or  other,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “ My  husband 
never  tires  of  it.  A good  many  of  the  con- 
tributors come  to  us,  you  know.” 

“It  must  be  delightful,”  said  the  girl. 
She  added  as  if  she  ought  to  excuse  her- 


self for  neglecting  an  advantage  that 
might  have  been  hers  if  she  had  chosen, 
“I’m  sorry  one  sees  so  little  of  the  artistic 
and  literary  set.  But  New  York  is  such  a 
big  place.” 

“ New  York  people  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  it,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “Those 
who  have  always  lived  there.” 

“We  haven’t  always  lived  there,”  said 
the  girl.  “But  I think  one  has  a good 
time  there — the  best  time  a girl  can  have. 
It’s  all  very  well  coming  over  for  the 
summer;  one  has  to  spend  the  summer 
somewhere.  Are  you  going  out  for  a long 
time?” 

“Only  for  the  summer.  First  to  Carls- 
bad.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I suppose  we  shall  travel 
about  through  Germany,  and  then  bring 
up  in  Paris.  We  always  do;  my  father 
is  very  fond  of  it.” 

“You  must  know  it  very  well,”  said 
Mrs.  March,  aimlessly. 

“I  was  born  there,  — if  that  means 
knowing  it.  I lived  there  till  I was 
eleven  years  old.  We  came  home  after 
my  mother  died.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Mrs.  March. 

The  girl  did  not  go  further  into  her 
family  history;  but  by  one  of  those  leaps 
which  seem  to  women  as  logical  as  other 
progressions,  she  arrived  at  asking,  “Is 
Mr.  Burnamy  one  of  the — contributors?” 

Mrs.  March  laughed.  “ He  is  going  to 
be,  as  soon  as  his  poem  is  printed.” 

“ Poem?” 

“Yes.  Mr.  March  thinks  it’s  very  nice.” 

“I  thought  lie  spoke  very  nicely  about 
The  Maiden  Knight.  And  he  has  been 
very  nice  to  papa.  You  know  they  have 
the  same  room.” 

“I  think  Mr.  Burnamy  told  me,”  Mrs. 
March  said. 

The  girl  went  on.  “ He  had  the  lower 
berth,  and  he  gave  it  to  papa;  lie’s  done 
everything  but  turn  himself  out  of  doors.” 

“I’m  sure  he’s  been  very  glad,”  Mrs. 
March  ventured  on  Burnamy's  behalf, 
but  very  softly,  lest  if  she  breathed  upon 
these  budding  confidences  they  should 
shrink  and  wither  away. 

“I  always  tell  papa  that  there's  no 
country  like  America  for  real  unselfish- 
ness; and  if  they’re  all  like  that,  in  Chi- 
cago!” The  girl  stopped,  and  added  with 
a laugh,  “But  I’m  alwaysquarrelling  with 
papa  about  America.” 

“ I have  a daughter  living  in  Chicago,” 
said  Mrs.  March,  alluringly. 
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But  Miss  Triscoe  refused  the  bait,  either 
because  she  had  said  all  she  meant,  or  be- 
cause she  had  said  all  she  would,  about 
Chicago,  which  Mrs.  March  felt  for  the 
present  to  be  one  with  Burnamy.  She 
gave  another  of  her  leaps.  “I  don’t  see 
why  people  are  so  anxious  to  get  it  like 
Europe,  at  home.  They  say  that  there 
was  a time  when  there  were  no  chaperons 
— before  hoops,  you  know.”  She  looked 
suggestively  at  Mrs.  March,  resting  one 
slim  hand  on  the  table,  and  controlling 
her  skirt  with  the  other,  as  if  she  were 
getting  ready  to  rise  at  any  moment. 
“ When  they  used  to  sit  on  their  steps.” 

“ It  was  very  pleasant  before  hoops — 
in  every  way,”  said  Mrs.  March.  “I  was 
young,  then;  and  I lived  in  Boston,  where 
I suppose  it  was  always  simpler  than  in 
New  York.  I used  to  sit  on  our  steps. 
It  was  delightful  for  girls  — the  free- 
dom.” 

“ I wish  I had  lived  before  hoops,”  said 
Miss  Triscoe. 

“ Well,  there  must  be  places  where  it’s 
before  hoops  yet:  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  all  I know,”  Mrs.  March  sug- 
gested. “And  there  must  be  people  in 
that  epoch  everywhere.” 

44  Like  that  young  lady  who  twists  and 
turns?”  said  Miss  Triscoe,  giving  first 
one  side  of  her  face  and  then  the  other. 
“They  have  a good  time.  I suppose  if 
Europe  came  to  us  in  one  way  it  had  to 
come  in  another.  If  it  came  in  galleries 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  had  to  come 
in  chaperons.  You’ll  think  I’m  a great 
extremist,  Mrs.  March;  but  sometimes  I 
wish  there  was  more  America  instead  of 
less.  I don't  believe  it’s  as  bad  as  people 
say.  Does  Mr.  March,”  she  asked,  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  chair  with  one  hand,  to 
secure  her  footing  from  any  caprice  of 
the  sea,  while  she  gathered  her  skirt  more 
firmly  into  the  other,  as  she  rose,  “does  he 
think  that  America  is  going  all  wrong?” 

“All  wrong?  How?” 

“ Oh,  in  politics,  don’t  you  know. 
And  government,  and  all  that.  And  brib- 
ing. And  the  lower  classes  having  every- 
thing their  own  way.  And  the  horrid 
newspapers.  And  everything  getting  so 
expensive;  and  no  regard  for  family,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.” 

Mrs.  March  thought  she  saw  what  Miss 
Triscoe  meant,  but  she  answered,  still  cau- 
tiously, “I  don’t  believe  he  does  always. 
Though  there  are  times  when  he  is  very 
much  disgusted.  Then  he  says  that  he  is 


getting  too  old — and  we  always  quarrel 
about  that — to  see  things  as  they  really 
are.  He  says  that  if  the  world  had  been 
going  the  way  that  people  over  fifty  have 
always  thought  it  was  going,  it  would 
have  gone  to  smash  in  the  time  of  the 
anthropoidal  apes.” 

“Oh,  yes:  Darwin,”  said  Miss  Triscoe, 
vaguely.  “Well,  I’m  glad  he  doesn’t 
give  it  up.  I didn’t  know  but  I was  hold- 
ing out  just  because  I had  argued  so  much, 
and  was  doing  it  out  of— opposition.  Good- 
night!” 

She  called  her  salutation  gayly  over 
her  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  March  watched 
her  gliding  out  of  the  saloon  with  a grace- 
ful tilt  to  humor  the  slight  roll  of  the 
ship,  and  a little  lurch  to  correct  it,  once 
or  twice,  and  wondered  if  Burnamy  was 
afraid  of  her;  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she 
were  a young  man  she  should  not  be 
afraid  of  Miss  Triscoe. 

The  next  morning,  just  after  she  had 
arranged  herself  in  her  steamer  chair,  he 
approached  her,  bowing  and  smiling,  with 
the  first  of  his  many  bows  and  smiles  for 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  Miss  Tris- 
coe came  toward  her  from  the  opposite 
direction.  She  nodded  brightly  to  him, 
and  he  gave  her  a bow  and  smile  too:  he 
always  had  so  many  of  them  to  spare. 

“Here  is  your  chair !”  Mrs.  March  called 
to  her,  drawing  the  shawl  out  of  the  chair 
next  her  own.  “Mr.  March  is  wander- 
ing about  the  ship  somewhere.” 

“I’ll  keep  it  for  him,”  said  Miss  Tris- 
coe, and  as  Burnamy  offered  to  take  the 
shawl  that  hung  in  the  hollow  of  her 
arm,  she  let  it  slip  into  his  hand  with  an 
“ Oh,  thank  you,”  which  seemed  also  a 
permission  for  him  to  wrap  it  about  her 
in  the  chair. 

He  stood  talking  before  the  ladies,  but 
he  looked  up  and  down  the  promenade. 
The  pivotal  girl  showed  herself  at  the 
corner  of  the  music -room,  as  she  had 
done  the  day  before.  At  first  she  re- 
volved there  as  if  she  were  shedding  her 
light  on  some  one  hidden  round  the  cor- 
ner; then  she  moved  a few  paces  farther 
out  and  showed  herself  more  obviously 
alone.  Clearly  she  was  there  for  Bur- 
namy to  come  and  walk  with  her;  Mrs. 
March  could  see  that,  and  she  felt  that 
Miss  Triscoe  saw  it  too.  She  waited  for 
her  to  dismiss  him  to  his  flirtation : but 
Miss  Triscoe  kept  chatting  on,  and  he 
kept  answering,  and  making  no  motion  to 
get  away.  Mrs.  March  began  to  be  as  sor- 
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ry  fur  bet  as  &ho  was-  aBuiuud  (or  him 
TUoxi'  &h<f  liPAlnl  him  i;  W^altl 

you  li}h>  ^ iurh  or  hvof  * und  Mis^  TTis- 

« «»r;  ,u7tvWi.«ri.»v^;  " Why,  yes.  rhank  /\m'. 

;unl  pmurptly  gating;  out  of.  her  choir  hs 
i f the  p&m&  Umy  bail  fe#th  tam  At  W gel 
l?e^  4u  H all  byiliiuifk  \ : 

Sh^  bad  ibb-  oo^u^swe  u>  say y*'  Toil 

•:.iit  ]C;X lYI?  y*«l«i“  VG>vH  with  *ih:>  MBs  TH> 

*■.'"(>, ' and  16  m«4Ejjv;e  3ivr  fervem,  Ob. 
if *'  b'e'f  o4'4  l.^U- 

»ari  f to 
B,r  tim  corner  of  the  irursioo*ouin. 
sank  into  a kind  of  imjmpluif  erdlap.se, 
front  \viii^lj  she  rotted  bee^lf  to  point 
‘her  hiivbutHl  lu  ih#  thu’iv  besthlu h#*  v. 

‘ he  happyhed  . • . /'y^'y 

it«*'  t*felHe  to  he  pervert  about  hyr 

romance  V VWfb  ITOV6  VfM!  hftd  hv:U*T 

Ifii .lii&n  aiatu\  ilerti^uhov  KendHyk^  ■’ 
liif-:  pieunt  mm  ht  lu*Ac  yirnu#  friends : 
’A'liGM.-  ]i..ve  HitVtib  they  i;:*.i  prhnnited  till 
lu«  fie'ppy  rnnvrizig^  left  Ihern  in  la^liiisr 
doubt  of  whai  they  had  done.  ‘iMy  *ym- 
pHlliies  a tv,  kli  with  the  pivotal  girl. 
lladnVB n»  as  imich  $ght  lc>  him.  for;  the 
'tilde  being,  or  for  gQ<«d  and  ait,  as  Miss 
Tris*-t>e ,r 

That  liepeuils  -UJ >bu  what  you  think 
of  BuiiKimy.” 


‘'  Well  i don't  hke  to  see  a girl  have  a 
yonng  tuan  srintehed  ttiyay  from  her  just 
w b pit  sh  made  sttre*  of  h i m . H aw  do 

She  feart  fee  Vi  ug  at  iiih  Slies  let  prig 
.Md ryvol  rinir  iigtd>  bdi  tfpon  half  a down 
■editor  yomiu  men  by  rhi*  time,  coB<* 

!j  or  oonsf«»nHveif..  All  she  want**  to. 

luftfef;  sure 

or  BJd ^ onei?.  * 

laughed,  but  nq^dlj^gytlu^r'  Stt 
\vh$t  It  & wife  SAlkl  ‘ "V  VO  be$U  ho  vn»y  h ■ 
JiUh>  talk  with  5*&pa  r£r^opt^  in  the  swot- 
Itigdoom.  ’ -v 

. B Ylcm.  «me)J-  like  ■!%$* ^aVd. ■'hi^.W'jlfieV'tifoi^ 
to  suet) \ Urn  eager.  Weilf* 

Welh  PapH  Tiisctw  adem.s: ' tt>  l-w.  in 
pbuV.  lie  doesn't  think  mdfej 

m they  sin?uld  dn  Amern^.  He  hasi:»i 
been  consulted,  or  jf  he  hn-.  hi*  ypinh  ii 
ltitsu‘1  been  iuU.ftd  upon  * 

“•  i thinh  lie's  horrid,'*  mlxi  Mr*>.  MiSiftS; 

;i  Wlm  ar^theyW 

“ T rouldti'L  main1  out.  and  I * onion  t 
ask  But  Fi!  tell  rod  wltai  1 Uun u; 

‘ Whatr 

‘That  there's  m>  cljunep  for  Bifrn^inr. 
HeY  taking  his  da  lighter  out  do  ymvry  her 

to  a crowned  iiead/* 

. 

ro  tin  eoxi'iNcsa.] 


ML 


LOVE. 

,0Y  M K:  KANbS'rteJt ' 


LOVE  .stooped  to  one  *yho  cwptiye  Iwy,  > ' 
EotUrred  UtuJ  prQp&:  und  . Urofe  •; iEe  -yy ; 

And  Ml  ;hifa\ to 
Tlit*  ihoVning  iUars. 

’Lore  found  upoti  the  battle’s  edge 

A eoVrard  tVeifmg  fr«nj  the  strife/ Vv.y ;y a / 

And  >»yp t him  hack,  h is  heart  in . < 

• • V ai iabV lb m toil ••  liffei-  '.  • V;  : / v . ;f  ^ A'£*\ LL-. . : . 

. 

. 

Love  (oimbed  dhruh  lips  tb&f  ^otftd  xidt  pray ? 

And  lof  ihyy  dUyrhil  . * 

rjori?  hath  so  sub(1h;  sweet  n M-6yk  y < y..  • 

Lore  B m*  strong. 

Tljnt  eorpe  !io  whh  sin  at|«reiV  f^c>v ' *' 

Or  eome  he  \vuh  a darning  *\v*mL 
; With  J*e . nrukes  'JdsV.  d?yeUiug\Tiilan(2;  : \ 

a„ Ail  is  poured  . » 
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AS  RELATED  TO  THE  PERFECTION  OF  OUR  INSTRUMENTS  AND  METHODS 

OF  OBSERVATION. 

BY  C.  A.  YOUNG. 


PREDICTION  is  always  hazardous,  es- 
pecially so  in  scientific  matters.  The 
unexpected  is  happening1  continually,  as, 
for  instance, in  the  discovery  of  the  Roent- 
gen rays,  which  has  so  transformed  our 
views  of  the  range  of  radiant  energy. 
And  yet  the  growth  of  science  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  orderly  evolution.  The  germs 
of  the  future  are  now  present  in  various 
stages  of  development,  and  many  of  them 
so  far  advanced  that  we  can  already  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  product  is  to  be. 

Or,  to  put  it  differently,  we  are  situated 
somewhat  like  persons 'standing  on  a little 
eminence  and  overlooking  a widely  ex- 
tended landscape.  The  nearer  objects  are 
for  the  most  part  conspicuous,  though 
some  are  hidden  by  intervening  obsta- 
cles. A little  farther  away  things  are  less 
clearly  seen,  and  all  the  remoter  features 
are*  veiled  in  haze  or  shadow,  or  simply 
lost  in  the  distance.  Of  all  the  various 
roads  that  lead  forward  from  the  observ- 
er's station  only  a few  can  be  followed  far 
by  the  eye;  but  some  of  the  great  high- 
ways are  marked,  and  at  the  same  time 
partly  hidden, by  lines  of  foliage  and  arti- 
ficial structures,  while  of  others  glimpses 
are  here  and  there  attainable.  So,  as  we 
try  to  t>enetrate  the  future  of  our  science, 
a small  portion  of  what  lies  nearest  ap- 
pears reasonably  distinct,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  sturdy  persistence  in  fol- 
lowing certain  paths  in  which  astrono- 
mers are  now  treading  will  carry  them 
well  forward  into  regions  now  visible  but 
dimly,  if  at  all.  We  know  well,  also,  that 
very  likely  some  most  wonderful  things 
lie  close  at  hand,  as  yet  undreamed-of, 
and  we  have  no  idea  how  soon,  or  on 
what  road,  they  may  reveal  themselves. 

But  in  some  vital  respects  our  figure 
fails.  Astronomers  do  not  overlook  a 
wide  and  open  valley,  but  rather,  from 
the  foot-hills  of  a mountain  range,  look 
upward  into  mists  and  clouds,  and  every 
path  soon  disappears  into  obscurity,  except 
where  here  and  there  sunlight  breaks 
through.  Some  of  these  paths  doubtless 
end  at  the  foot  of  precipices  which  cannot 


be  scaled,  and  others  lose  themselves  in 
morasses  or  glaciers;  but  some  will  lead 
the  fortunate  traveller  to  clearer  light 
and  air,  and  to  gardens  of  rich  fruit;  for 
the  heights  of  science  are  not,  like  earth- 
ly mountain  - tops,  barren  and  icy,  but 
clothed  with  verdure,  and  bathed  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  where  one  breathes  un- 
tainted air,  and  enjoys  most  glorious  pros- 
pects. But  always  before  him  rise  sum- 
mits more  lofty,  more  inaccessible,  and 
more  mysterious  yet;  for  the  highest  at- 
tainment is,  after  all,  only  progress  tow- 
ards the  unattainable  infinite,  and  that 
which  lies  before  bears  always  an  increas- 
ing ratio  to  that  wli  ich  has  been  left  behind. 

Perhaps  the  first  question  which  offers 
itself  is,  What  advances  are  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  methods  and  instruments  of 
astronomical  investigation?  Can  we  hope 
soon  to  acquire  new  instruments  of  re- 
search relatively  as  powerful  as  those 
which  the  past  has  given  us— instruments 
which,  like  the  telescope  and  spectroscope, 
will  open  new  and  unknown  regions  hith- 
erto hopelessly  inaccessible?  It  is  hardly 
safe  to  prophesy,  but  one  is  certainly  war- 
ranted in  saying,  Why  not?  The  discov- 
ery of  new  forms  of  radiant  energy,  like 
the  Roentgen  and  Lenard  rays,  makes  it 
conceivable  that  very  possibly  similar  ra- 
diations may  come  to  us  from  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  may  be  in  possession  of  apparatus 
which  will  enable  us  to  detect  those 
rays,  and  to  read  the  records  they  are 
sure  to  bring  if  they  really  reach  us. 
The  undoubted — possibly  the  word  is  a 
little  too  strong — the,  at  least,  more  than 
probable  connection  between  solar  dis- 
turbances and  our  own  magnetic  storms, 
as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets’  tails, 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  magnetic  and 
electric  stresses  and  displacements  prevail 
in  interplanetary  space;  and,  if  so,  the 
ability  to  detect  and  measure  them  would 
add  greatly  to  our  knowledge.  As  yet,  no 
doubt,  our  instruments  are  inadequate  to 
such  studies,  but  they  need  not  al  ways  be  so. 

Then  it  is  not  unreasonable,  I think, 
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to  expect  .sWhII  idt.mmtelyv  *m4  romG  IiKloed  Mi  aw  a mere  44  first  approx- 

perhaps  before  fumy  yea.i%  jw>  itbk  to  oviaronk1  to.  absolute  perfect  lou;  The 
roensme  the  beat  receive*]  from  the  stars  Fault  is;  not  with  the  optician,  but  in  the 
anil  pitiiVehs,  aw'd  m U)  ..rea-eh  some  know-  rimtoriad  vv i f Vi  whfelt  he  ha*  to  deal 
]eu£e  as  to  tlicir  hv#i»  pern  hires  nnd  phja  . Tiie  kimls  of  irlass  h •ti/viu»  at  hh  din- 
■ur\\  cundilidos.  If.  wo  were  m>vr  able  n>.  posal  are  studi that  H d/npo**iblc. . \>j 
d.r  htis.  oerUUi  important  problems a*  to  iiutke -from  them  \x) .no it  will  bring  ; 

MprK  might  he  mmum-dy  settled  roibe-saiyH*  focal  point  more  Mum  Oivh '. 

But  lTito  absolute y new  instru*  di&enoifciy  colored  rays  of  the  speetnnh. 

wfrias  arc  aoou  invented,  much  k to  he  If.  for  ubithnee,  the  red  and  idee  p*r- 
€xxpftcted  from  Mbfe  JVeMy  niiJt/ed.  then  die*  gmtfb  rayv  Avlli 

\y£  have.  I see  no  t*e&sOtt  why  tik:  tiovvfy*  tHimh  fci  tkei:W  focus  .h^ar#}!'  toOjhc  denV 
tvf  telescopes  may  not  he  ^^at  i^iikriwed  #£§  ih£  ytidjet  &w«ty:  Id  tte  l*&yt ' 

in  the  near  future.  £<nne  Hudiurities,  iu-  t.d'fhe  great  telescopes  now  e-x  i sung;,  eh  ere* .' 
deed,  main  tain  that/  f he  Min  it  of  $v/.%  . ba&  • fore,  the  innate  of  a bright  object  f>yi*r- 
nearly  been  roue  hod.  ami  Ul&t  hmtniuirmrs  rounded  with  .s.  ..strong  .purplish  lu*u*, 

' 'much  larger  [\\kn  the  Yerkv*  rnlmnype  which  to  hn-  iinhoomn! 
n*h .- i;eT; ; is/ ' 
of  ho-  ihsnwi.ioij  of  the  object  vgtfasis  eau^ed  an  ihiominaiioth  because  if  intakes  if  d,i- 
■$$■]'*&■  MWt\  ^ighh.  '\JBVit  itdufiAo Wm/vT i the  height 

;>^f -.till : nde^cope  ;ib.g-v  ffe^trrfc-;’  #n;4-‘ Wrimi sly;  injures  the  (ileilidip^ 

slight  its  to  he  barely  percept!  i .1  o.  a nd  even  of  details  uikm  the  disk  of  u planet 
iti  pfiti  of.  twice  1 be.  diameter  If  need  be  Within  the  past  few  Teats,  however, 
••nothing  very  serfoqs,  The  ease,  differs  fee  German  i>  rti  hit  fa  c tubers  *it.Jcna.,  woH:- 
lnimeifsely  from  that  of  a reflector.  So  ntg  wiUi  a EOvermneiO  Stibstd y have  been 
f*<r,  however,  as  the  more  ability  b>  able  to  produce  )»ew  lauds  .of  j?|;ws  W-h»^lt, 
things  % otkilt ppif.y  w^)V be dou bled  %bt>th-  propofjy  conjoined,  give  lep^es  free  f H'JiXi 
er  any  very  great  yain  wfll  fpllp^  mere  th  Ik  fund  a nt^ntaf  defect,  and  have  eoaldetl 
|.ricrea.se  of  tinier  iUy  Iiew  ypinU  are  their  optician  a to  attain  un  preceded  led 
to  he  mo  noted  vd.  places  where  the  ak  }K*rketion  ia  the  coustnktion  .of  tmuv 
rnosphene  condildhis  •d;h,fa.r  more  peHH-t  scopes.  Hitherto  if  lias  \u*l  been  thmiid 
than  at  most. of  (hose  ioi.hr' no  oeeupkd,  practicable  to  supply  disks  of.  iange  swe 
But.  X hr-  -ry  of  Uie  ^peelrosoope  and  sufficiently  br.uiojreiieons,  • b>i*  icG  -oivi^ 
tbo  phdfoir  rapine  pi  til  m.  k idway^  ‘'More  leu.^es,  and  at  thy  .same  time  of  h t.‘?uthiy 
liwht !’’  With  teles'.mf*c>  ?•:  cvh  as  nro  1dm  tn  resnst  .the  atmospheric  hards  hips  ie 

ly  in  be  made  with  in  tin?  next  lift^  ydar^  wdiivU  such  i^uses  hKessUrily  exposed.  ■ . 
the  astrommier  will  have  :\l  hk  <bup<v.r}i  . Xiutproirri^siscbiM-.fetaHVly  rpakiug . A antn 
three  or  four  times  as  irmch  hfrjit  us  we  her  of  telescope  from  live  to  eifdii:  • 

are  naw  al>ve  to  cotmiiuihl  Tile  smaller  V '- ha ve  ujyeady  l>eed  ^uip  .: 
shirs  will  he  brouyffu  wdbhi  Uie  rar^hod  ^trueied  wioch  are  ;kiu  to  I.h1  veijjf 
.spectroscopic  .study,  ami  more  subile  (h-  ' ami  an  £tig;li«b  firm  how  mlvirnkes  ds 
tails  •Iti  the*  spectra  of  tile  %fi|  rcadVnesk  to  supply  photo* visua  1 -s  ale 

be  dealt  w nU.  .And  if  pho(0^‘mphhj:  plates-  jeot'^1  asses  ^.s  large  as  fweuty  u»t*he>  U\ 
ch^  im proved*  U is  djfH  diamcterA 

mb  tosay  whiHcouid  iMd  bcd;oit.  iuOm  w^y  - 

of  iitstanUon:ou^  pk.t.u>^^t  fbu  heavenly  * i‘  u . p«>ru»itteif  jf  h.^Hv  n>  ref® 

. bodies , If.  atr  iriMiV'fMoii  Id  beobf.uiJi-  ttfV  !>rtvv  .'*(’«>  astmnri.v\  Vb-ly 

o,l  i»  a hm&rmWaf  &»•?«}: 

...  ,.  ■ T .,  .r.,,,  ' ,.  n:r.U<Tvtl>«  Oimltt.lli-  ^att-rr  ,wi<l  i'W 

of  the  oxa^peratitiij  Atnu>sl)tl-nc  o.O..  ohv  1W>1S,,„?.  wii„,  [i.1,,l.,  h,./ i,.,:t  ov,„ty.,u,.  v,,tf..  u>» 

Would  1,(’ uvadod.  ^iiK-e,  fot*  SO  short  5i  time  mn,v  p;rcrti.  ut.jv.ii  IIwk  ,-. it  ti.- ••('...•■■ 

it'  that,  ike  air  is  of  lea  j-ivw’liafillv  ijui.’t,  of  tl»'  tvh-.if  wuriij-  . ..Vnetsg  pttiSgtfl, 

rv.o,  win.  II  if,  j.vi„  ft  a extremriv  Uui  rott-  il,v  "'»-><?•••“  *».  wemtai  g 

Ji  .!<  n .pr  a MA  olMt  r v idnoif  ,<(ut  feaVie  .»  m < v 

lUlti  on  the  whole,  jocr*H*^e  m the  size  ika*  *»utfjM(uaUvsr  :tn<i  pfjr.enps  an  f.pnd  ^kiii  in  dc? 
of  telekeopos  seem?  bow  to.  be  less  irnpor*  w^rkum  \>l  opiica!  ^rhu^s  io  tlknei'u.'ui.  f:n^vrh 
hint  than  (ho  improvomeui  .of  their  optf-  but  niij%  I dmikdrive  Vunl  ko  r^dy.i  S 

c-a!  qualities.  Our  jr.vnu'.t  ,.i,;wt-?J.w.  1“^  to U 

ijiougli  ^midertul  pmductr*  of  the  Artist  s petdc.ctioiw'  in  dar  rimtri'iul,  .4uJi  as  ard  *w;r  r<» 
skill,  are  verj  far  froar  ideal  — hardly  nteomm^a  in  evrn  the  l;o><  sreoimm*  (it  £!«•  sl^ 
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The  peculiar  name  is  given  to  indicate 
that  these  new  lenses  bring  the  rays  which 
are  specially  effective  in  photography  to 
the  same  focus  as  those  which  chiefly  af- 
fect the  eye,  so  that  such  a telescope  is 
equally  useful  for  both  photographic  and 
visual  observations. 

It  may  be  that  the  new  century  is  to 
bring  in  a new  era  in  telescope-making, 
and  tiiat  the  instruments  to  be  used  by 
the  coming  generation  of  astronomers  will 
surpass  in  perfection  our  present  ones  as 
much  as  our  new  “ apochromatic  ” micro- 
scopes excel  those  that  our  fathers  work- 
ed with. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  photography, 
which  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
come  forward  so  rapidly  as  a means  of 
astronomical  investigation,  is  to  become 
still  more  important.  Already  there  are 
immense  fields  in  which  it  has  not  only 
replaced  visual  observation,  but  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  vision,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  study  of  stellar  spectra, 
and  in  the  picturing  of  comets  and  nebu- 
ke.  But  there  are  other  fields  in  which  it 
cannot  yet  at  all  compete  with  the  eye  of 
a good  observer,  as  in  the  study  of  the 
details  of  a planet’s  surface,  the  measure- 
ment of  close  and  difficult  double  stars, 
and  in  the  so-called  “observations  of 
precision,”  hitherto  made  with  meridi- 
an circles,  transit  instruments,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  same  general  class. 
The  time  is  surely  coming,  however, 
and  may  be  near  at  hand,  when  photog- 
raphy will  take  possession  of  these  re- 
gions also.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble, with  improved  plates  and  methods  of 
development,  to  photograph  everything 
that  the  eye  can  see  with  any  instrument, 
and  that  more  quickly  than  the  eye  can 
see  it,  thus  securing  a record  that  is  per- 
manent, authentic,  and  free  from  the  per- 
sonal bias  of  imagination  and  hypothesis, 
which  so  seriously  impairs  the  authority 
of  many  ocular  observations.  This  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a prediction  that  such  ideal 
photographic  perfection  will  soon,  or  ever, 
be  actually  attained;  but  if  it  is  even  ap- 
proached the  whole  aspect  of  observation- 

founder’s  work.  None  certainly  have  surpassed  them 
in  the  excellence  of  their  finished  lenses. 

We  still  have  opticians,  however,  who  are  follow- 
ing hard  in  their  footsteps,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  their  predecessors;  we  may  well 
hope,  therefore,  that  our  country  will  vet  be  able  to 
retain  her  pre-eminence  in  this  important  line  of 
scientific  art. 


al  astronomy  will  be  changed : the  human 
retina*  will  have  been  practically  sup- 
planted by  the  photographic  film. 

Even  more  important,  from  some  points 
of  view,  is  the  probable,  or  at  least  pos- 
sible, development  of  astronomical  math- 
ematics. The  astronomer  is  now  con- 
fronted with  numerous  problems  relating 
to  the  motions  of  groups  of  bodies  under 
their  mutual  attraction,  and  while  these 
problems  are  in  their  nature  perfectly 
determinate  and  capable  of  solution,  we 
have  as  yet  no  mathematical  methods 
able  to  deal  with  them  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  We  may  at  least  hope  that  the 
reproach  will  be  removed  before  very 
long;  that  some  new  functions  or  meth- 
ods may  be  found  which  will  increase  our 
powers  of  computation  as  greatly  as  did 
the  invention  of  logarithms  and  of  the 
calculus.  It  is  true  that  the  want  has 
been  pressing  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  and  that  failure  has  followed  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  to  supply  it.  Doubt- 
less, therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  of  any  immediate  success.  Still, 
mathematical  science  has  of  late  been 
making  such  great  advances  that  it  can- 
not be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  new 
and  decisive  conquests  in  this  region. 
Until  we  have  some  such  new  methods 
and  appliances,  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  motions  of  star -clusters  and  of  the 
great  stellar  system  must  be  slow  and 
painful;  indeed,  the  full  completion  of 
the  theory  of  our  own  little  planetary 
system  cannot  apparently  be  reached  by 
our  present  resources,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  discrepancies  between  calcula- 
tion and  observation  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  so  slight  that  until  our  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  observing  are  much 
improved  they  are  of  small  practical  ac- 
count. It  is  only  rarely  that  these  out- 
standing discordances  are  such  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  theory  itself  is  distinct- 
ly inadequate. 

At  present  it  is  only  in  certain  rather 
infrequent  cases,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty,  that  we  can  reach  the  precision 
of  a “tenth  of  a second  of  arc”  in  the 

* One  wonders  sometimes  whether  there  cannot 
be  found  some  wav  to  exalt  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
retina  itself ; some  drug,  for  instance,  which  will  for 
a short  time  so  increase  the  power  of  seeing  a faint 
object  as  virtually  to  give,  for  the  time  being,  the 
advantage  of  a larger  telescope.  It  is  very  tantaliz- 
ing to  be  able  barely  to  see  a faint  object  but  not 
clearly  enough  to  measure  it — a very  common  ex- 
perience of  every  observer. 
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determination  of  the  absolute  direction 
of  a planet  or  a star;  and  in  measuring 
the  slight  annual  change  of  direction  of  a 
star  (upon  which  our  determination  of  its 
distance  depends)  the  limit  of  error  is  at 
least  a third  as  great.  From  many  points 
of  view  even  such  precision  is  wonderful ; 
one-thirtieth  of  a second  is  only  half  an 
inch  seen  at  a distance  of  fifty  miles.  But 
the  stars  are  so  remote  that  from  most  of 
them  the  great  orbit  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun  is  a mere  point  compared  with 
this,  and  for  most  of  them  their  apparent 
drift  across  the  heavens  does  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  this  in  a decade.  It  will 
be  necessary  immensely  to  increase  the 
precision  and  the  number  of  our  observa- 
tions before  the  requisite  data  can  be  ob- 
tained for  attacking  many  of  the  most 
important  of  the  problems  now  opening 
before  us.  The  observations  of  the  great 
astronomers  to  come  must  as  much  ex- 
ceed in  accuracy  the  best  of  those  we  are 
now  able  to  make  as  those  of  Bessel  do 
those  of  Tycho.  Science  and  art  must  go 
hand  in  hand;  the  mathematician,  the  op- 
tician, the  mechanician,  and  the  indefat- 
igable observer  must  all  co-operate  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  if  we  are  to  pen- 
etrate much  farther  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  stellar  systems.  At  present  we 
have  only  a few  approximate  results  as 
to  the  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars, 
their  real  magnitudes  and  personal  pecu- 
liarities, and  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
that  the  coming  century  will  bring  an 
immense  expansion  of  human  knowledge 
in  these  directions.  The  “Theory  of  the 
Stellar  Universe” — what  a field  of  study 
as  com  pared  with  the  “Planetary  Theory,” 
or  the  still  narrower  “Lunar  Theory,” 
each  of  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  astronomers  for  long  cen- 
turies! Truly  horizons  widen  as  we  rise. 

When  we  come  to  consider  in  order 
our  prospects  with  respect  to  the  4 1 pending 
problems  of  astronomy,”  we  naturally 
look  first  at  the  earth  itself  and  the  astro- 
nomical questions  that  relate  to  it.  The 
last  few  years  have  brought  sure  know- 
ledge of  a minute  periodical  shift  of  her 
axis,  and  a corresponding  displacement 
of  the  poles  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
So  far  as  the  accuracy  of  our  present  ob- 
servations can  decide,  this  shift  appears 
to  be  nearly  regular;  and  yet  theory 
would  rather  indicate  that  for  various 
reasons  it  must  be  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar, and  accompanied  by  corresponding 


changes  in  the  rate  of  rotation  or  length 
of  the  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
very  long  we  may  become  able  to  detect 
the  presence  and  amount  of  such  irregu- 
larities if  they  really  exist,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  some  anxiety  is  felt 
lest  it  should  be  found  that  we  are  a I 
ready  near  the  limit  of  accuracy  in  astro- 
nomical prediction — actually  approaching 
a boundary  which  cannot  possibly  be 
overpassed.  For  if  the  earth,  our  stand- 
ard measurer  of  time,  “goes  wild”  to 
some  appreciable  amount,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  predict  astronomical  events 
within  time-limits  closer  than  the  extent 
of  her  vagaries — unless,  indeed,  some  oth- 
er time-measurer  can  be  found,  steadier 
and  more  to  be  trusted,  to  take  her  place. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  years  to  come  will 
correct  our  knowledge  of  the  dimensions 
of  our  globe,  and  of  its  mass  and  density. 
At  present  our  estimate  of  the  distance 
between  any  two  “well-determined  points” 
on  opposite  hemispheres  — say,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  centres  of  the  domes 
of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — is  uncertain  by 
at  least  a thousand  feet;  the  earth's  mass 
in  tons  is  still  in  doubt  by  fully  one  or 
two  per  cent.  The  limits  of  error  have 
been  much  diminished  by  the  geodetic 
operations  and  gravitational  experiments 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  there  re- 
mains abundant  room  for  improvement. 

As  regards  the  moon,  the  theory  of  her 
motions  has  not  yet  by  any  means  reach- 
ed finality,  and  numerous  able  mathema- 
ticians are  still  at  work  upon  it.  It  is 
hardly  likely,  however,  that  any  great 
discovery  is  to  be  made  in  this  line  of  re- 
search. Observation  and  theory  will 
doubtless  draw  into  closer  accordance, 
until  at  last  their  discrepancies  will  be 
only  such  as  can  fairly  be  attributed  to 
the  inaccuracies  of  our  standard  time- 
keeper— the  slight  irregular  changes  in 
the  earth’s  rotation  due  to  occasional  geo- 
logical paroxysms,  such  as  earthquakes, 
and  its  consequent  acceleration  or  retar- 
dation by  a few  thousandths  of  a second 
of  time. 

The  application  of  photography  has  al- 
ready added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  lunar  surface,  and  is  certain  in  a few 
years  to  give  us  charts  of  the  hemisphere 
which  is  visible  to  us  far  exceeding  in 
accuracy  our  maps  of  any  but  selected 
regions  of  the  earth.  Two  large  lunar 
atlases  are  now  being  published — one  by 
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the  Paris  Observatory,  and  the  other  by 
the  Liek;  a third,  on  a much  larger  scale 
thai^either  of  the  other  two,  but  based  on 
the  same  photographic  material,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  at  Prague.  Compar- 
ison of  these  authentic  records  of  the 
moon’s  present  state  with  those  that  are 
to  be  obtained  hereafter  will  surely  set- 
tle the  interesting  questions  relating  to 
changes  in  progress  upon  the  surface  of 
our  satellite.  Doubtless,  also,  the  im 
proved  instruments  for  the  measurement 
of  heat  and  other  radiations  will  make  our 
understanding  of  its  physical  conditions 
vastly  more  sure  and  definite. 

While  we  are  now  certain  that  the  av- 
erage temperature  of  the  moon  is  very 
low,  we  know  nothing  definite  as  to  its 
range,  nor  how  hot  the  surface  rocks 
may  become  during  the  moon's  long  day 
of  unclouded  sunshine,  lasting  more  than 
three  hundred  hours. 

As  to  the  moon's  averted  face  — the 
side  never  yet  seen  from  the  earth — there 
is  no  prospect  that  the  future  will  do 
anything  for  us.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  differs  in  any  important 
respect  from  the  face  we  see  and  study: 
probably,  however, men  will  never  know  ; 
and  yet  more  than  once  in  the  history  of 
science  somewhat  similar  negative  pre- 
dictions have  been  discredited. 

Solar  astronomy  promises  rapid  ad- 
vance. Even  with  our  present  means  of 
investigation,  facts  and  data  are  fast  ac- 
cumulating which,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  will  furnish  an  answer  to  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  now  open, 
such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  imagined 
influence  of  planets  in  causing  disturb- 
ances of  the  sun's  surface,  and  the  effect, 
if  any,  of  such  disturbances  upon  our 
own  terrestrial  affairs.  Lately,  also,  it 
has  become  pretty  clear  that  in  the  study 
of  solar  physics  we  have  to  do  with  con- 
ditions not  permanent,  but  transitional; 
that  certain  phenomena  which  have  long 
most  perplexed  us,  like  the  peculiar  ac- 
celeration of  the  motion  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face in  the  region  near  its  equator,  are 
mere  “ survivals,”  and  have  their  origin 
and  explanation  not  in  causes  now  oper- 
ating, but  in  the  far- distant  past.  We 
study  in  the  sun  a process  rather  than  a 
thing;  or,  if  a thing,  one  that  is  not  per- 
manent and  stable,  but  in  a state  of  flux 
and  change,  and  this  guiding  thought, 
newly  acquired,  will  probably  aid  greatly 


in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  ob- 
servation. Doubtless,  also,  we  shall  bv- 
and-by  have  instruments  which  will  en- 
able us  to  follow  out  in  a way  now 
impossible  the  daily  and  hourly  changes 
in  the  solar  radiation,  and  co-ordinating 
these  results  with  those  of  visual  and 
photographic  observation,  we  shall  gain 
an  insight  into  the  now  most  puzzling 
phenomena  of  sun-spots  and  prominences. 
Then,  too,  the  more  detailed  study  of  the 
solar  spectrum  under  various  conditions, 
and  its  comparison  with  the  results  of 
laboratory- work,  are  sure  to  throw  light 
in  both  directions — to  give  us  on  the  one 
hand  a better  understanding  of  the  sun 
and  its  conditions,  and  on  the  other  to 
make  more  intelligible  the  nature  and 
behavior  of  molecules  and  molecular 
forces.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the 
faithful  observation  of  eclipses  will  in 
time  solve  the  numerous  and  intensely 
interesting  problems  presented  by  the 
sun’s  mysterious  corona — if,  indeed,  some 
new  mode  of  observation  does  not  soon 
remove  the  restrictions  which  now  con- 
fine our  observations  to  such  rare  and 
precarious  opportunities. 

Turning  to  the  planetary  system,  we 
see  a wide  field  for  the  increase  of  our 
knowledge,  and  an  encouraging  probabil- 
ity of  progress,  both  through  the  patient 
use  of  our  present  means  of  investiga- 
tion, and  still  more  by  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
pected improvements  in  instruments  and 
methods. 

Mere  persistence  in  the  old  ways  is  cer- 
tain to  give  us  ultimately  a much  exacter 
knowledge  of  the  dimensions  and  motions 
of  the  system,  and  may  very  likely  be 
able  to  throw  light  upon  certain  perplex- 
ing problems  presented  by  some  slight 
apparent  anomalies  which  as  yet  seem  to 
be  inexplicable  on  the  existing  theories 
of  gravitation.  Possibly  the  power  of 
the  new  mathematics  may  show  them  to 
be  merely  apparent,  and  perfectly  recon- 
cilable with  that  theory  (as  has  often 
before  happened  in  similar  cases) ; but  it 
may  well  be,  and  in  fact  is  rather  likely, 
that  our  “ law  of  gravitation,”  as  at  pres- 
ent formulated,  is  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  a complete  and  perfect  statement 
-an  approximation  so  near  the  truth, 
indeed,  that  its  representation  of  the  facts 
is  about  as  exact  as  our  present  means 
of  observation  and  computation.  When 
anomalies  crop  out,  we  are  as  yet  doubt- 
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fill  whether  to  attribute  thorn  to  efror-K  M?  received  dirnd  , .irmfsvntfrtijjrr.  Wfe  -war 
observation^  iuammaey  of the  compoti'^  tiiwv,  ibegefet^g''  Hriffy -• 
vr  mil  m;p,r  io  tim  fMtidiinieiitat  sm te-  df*nce,  nssiune  th^  tlieory.  of  r<  ^duV  vv- 1 
mem  !! §*  ’Mi)^M  lution"  a.s  a gliding  clew  in  our  study 

Thus  fi?p  we  .have  no ^athkaotoey  pbys-  pf  the  development  of  the  •pbnmtai-y  sgs- 
tcnf  eXjdmniihni  of  thk  inyfypfitiM  fni'ce  lem, 
hie- Jr  produces  (he  so-called  As  to  the  nature?  and 

” i.y- tween  musses  •»?  $uiUt»rr  however  (Jip  markings  seen  upon  tin-  sur/a* *e  *d 
.iOm.vdw  from  each  other,  nor  does  any  the  iblfemul  phuUds.  much  •uueeHamiv 
\ mid  r*#£nci  appear  why  it  should  vary  still  remains,  .which  time-  ipay- 
inverse  J-V  k*  the  square  of  the  Ue^ijiigfeV  ed  io  remove.  If  we  gouh'i  ro.a*r*mjh|y 
h.twv.m  (hop*.  It  is  simply  u far i of  hit-  - adopt  Urn  reports  and  descriptions  of  .som*;. 
>orv:.ui»»'n  riiat  Aiioli  a forcfc  exLtA,  and  rhaf  M.ngjk  one  of  file  observers  xvho  iutve  de- 
it  fo:h,w...  y,r  ]a;v  assigned  With  mnorks  voted  Uum.skves  to  ibe  study,  to 'might 
t? hie  -if  urn  absolute  pr£ei$k*u.  Jt  re-  logdcally  r^ach pretty  d^diiito  eoneludiarv 
Tdai>>^  fo*  Ule  futUrfe  to  show  fpit:  hoty  H But  until  the  itgmdn »w it. , between  obseiy* 
A rojaicd  in  the  other  forces  Of,  nan]  ?♦•-..  to  ers  is  improved  wr  <-n'n  only  iwydofe  ;•  > ' 
attrueiioris  and  repulsions  which  w e he-  wmt  for  more  lkp*monichi's  . iiifornuit kwj, 

. signm.v . as  clieinicah  electric.,  and  .mag-  When  lit  hisi  we  get  photographs  ay 
U.H10.  and  lo  the  energies  < runsmiUhd  by  large  and  distinct  as  the  drawings  v I e-h 
I he  various  forms  of  r mini  non.  k is  observers  furiiisli-r-photograpl^  mud*  „ut 
almost  earthin'  that  these  ure  all  c<.uo:e-  different  tinier  and  ..stations — we  shall  hr 
quermes  of  the  const if.utihn  of  the  *»*-  better  able  U»  J&nrmunate  between,  ibs 
called  ‘:  (H her the  hypothetical  &ul>*  pernmuvm.  and  the  transient;  b-iwa- ?» 
stance  that  fills'  afi  fipa?*.  ituHspensarf>ie.  -nmrknigs  that  are  really  geogra^Sl&fc 
to  the  physdriisP  and  yet  almost  iitcom  &?jrf  Ihose  winch  are  only  phenomena7 
( (-ivahlo  in  I,!)**  nearly  sHf  contvadiriory  fd  the  pir*mjfs  atmosphere  v between 
p<  opt .; riles'  which  have  b»  h^  aligned  *0  changes  thsj  ure  n !t  rely  apparent  and 
it  in  fcrder  to  account  for  its  heliRvh>!  thoiht  that  ^rc.  real*  slgniSuaotf.  and  iru- 
a .ay]  f ioc-tkms.  We  do  not;  menu  V\  in-;  pov:  ;>ot  such  as  arc  due  to  g-entogi^cd 
Hmatw  that  asimm'miy  aloiof  will  over  he  to  the  progress;  of  ihc  plauevs 

able  to  solve  tlttt  ditiicu 1 1 problems  which  or  possibly  to  the  .comsc^ucid': 

arc  su-o-^^fcd  in  this  conHOcticm . ]>nt  only.. . growth  nod  decay  of  v^gctatioip  ns  in 
that  Ho1  motions  of  the  plane  is  and  the  field  -and  fores!.  And  in  the  study  wmi 
st=os  will-  lliro'A  light  upon  them,  and  jnWvrp»>emlimi  of  l he  vi-  iole  yhn  i:ion»r*na 
wdi  themselves  find  id Hcidolion  as  the  re-  om*  successors  will  be  aided  by  i.he  new. 
suits  of  physical  research  gi-adu 0 11  y clear  appliances  fov  the ;-ipeasurr-nti?bt  M hc-v; 
up  the  origin  and  t )>e.t:*ry  of  Die  “ pulls  and  other  radiation?  which  they  may  he 
and  pushes*"  which  prevail  throughout-  expected  to  ha  re  <if  thnr  di')«osal.  As 
the  universe  of  ms  tier.  h>  the  discovery  of  mtelligeht  h.ihabp 

TiiC  }U’f>;xrwss  of  pfiv  knee  lodge  j-  ( > >.antw  bwv  iiM'.oioim-rs.  J ihodc  s<  • 'ioush- ' 

the  pl.n.mN  i Iiicu.m  I > ?■<  wild  what  *vo  may  oxjv^-i  if  or  even  r-msidev  it  ^ohhj  ‘he 
call  their  peWWmai  peculiaril irs  wwl  prole  mnge  of  -prohohihty  , ics*  iii-H. 

ably  depend  hyr^iy  uptUi  cbe  . imj'naive- . slcad  cv^i-  ho  aide  Ip der'hko  copi^yn/io 
UK-ui  of  our  means  and  met  hod  ~ of  oh-  cRliiu%‘wrilh  .tbciuf  even  if  yxs^umt  ofyhv^. 

srrc:.aii-.n.  The  grotesque  dewepumnos  cyisicucc.  ‘ 

.0-d  rui.tr;, dicUons  bciwcon  ilfo  reported  Doubllessn  mi»ltil\jde  »>f  msv oisteroidi 
results  t>f  .hfyyrc.ei  observers  new  throw  will  be  found,  and  .possibly;  some  e**,,; 
more  or  iess  dovild.  on  f|u>  oomdusious  <U  light  will  be  thrown  on  ?in.-ir  ongm>  tf 
0 * I . And  yet  the  u?U|Uesticmahie  gRios  mav  he,  too,  that  other  planets  may  L: 
that  have  aeciMmd  within  the  last  twenty  4feC0.^Vbd one  or  Avm.  perhiipf.  puf-ivh- 
Hvy  very  cbccHOk^itgy  It  srecn^  of  Neptune,  aigi  -pms i(:dv  shme  kuihH; 
to  fairly  j^roved  thsit ’the  two  cinnet  bodies  lie.hv^cn.  Mercury  and  tim  kuii. 
plaijct*  :i.Ti»Hp.h?  the  bchuvioc  of  the  irtwrn  The  alnni^i  siuHi.fiJg  ditJCpverjieH  pf  l!i« 
io  keeping  always  the  same  f nc*  tmvards  titlle  satejlitcy  of  Mar-  rtnd  the  new  p»-- 
thy  sun.  and  tbkobserV^tirn^  the  hitler  ; pV£^p>: tfyai&cn • :iV n«#fe  vrhoh 

Hcrschel  ami  m’hers,  which  iudieat^  ii  !y  icuprohaldc  floR  others  may  yvl  l>e 
similar  pecui'irtritr-  in  ..some  of  tic  sahd-  fmuid..  rvpeeiidly  in  tin-  systems  of  Siduni 
lites  of  j’npiifer  and  Satt-trh.  havei  lately  pjuil ^ Nepto«g;  3^  :wty  Jit- 
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tie  likelihood  that  satellites  of  Mercury  or 
V enus  will  ever  be  discovered,  or  apy  new 
attendant  of  the  earth. 

What  is  to  be  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge in  respect  to  meteors  and  comets  it 
is  not  easy  to  foresee.  As  regards  their 
orbital  motions  there  is  perhaps  not  much 
to  expect,  because  our  preseut  theory 
seems  to  be  reasonably  complete.  And 
yet  it  seems  a priori  not  unlikely  that  the 
force  which  operates  to  produce  the  tails 
of  comets  should  have  some  influence 
upon  their  movements;  and  such  a phe- 
nomenon as  the  persistent  acceleration  of 
Encke’s  comet  suggests,  at  least,  a possible 
necessity  for  farther  refinements.  Certain- 
ly greater  precision  of  observation  is  need- 
ed to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certain- 
ty upon  the  questions  of  cometary  identity 
which  are  continually  arising.  And  these 
questions  are  of  extreme  importance  in 
their  bearings  .upon  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  comets  and  their  relations  to  our 
system.  We  may  earnestly  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  surely  growing  accuracy  of 
observation  and  computation  will  throw 
light  upon  this  problem. 

As  to  the  physical  constitution  and  na- 
ture of  comets,  we  may,  perhaps,  expect 
a great  improvement  of  our  knowledge, 
just  because  our  present  ignorance  is  so 
great.  Many  facts,  of  course,  are  well 
known,  and  some  of  those  best  known  are 
the  most  mysterious  of  all.  Conjectures 
are  numerous,  but  all  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  and  in  conflict  with 
some  of  the  observed  data.  We  can  as  yet 
only  guess  at  the  forces  which  produce  the 
peculiar  phenomena  that  accompany  the 
approach  of  a comet  to  the  sun,  and  de- 
velop the  magnificent  trains  of  luminous 
matter  which  have  always  excited  the 
wonder,  and  often  the  terror,  of  man- 
kind. Photography  has  already  made 
great  progress  in  registering  these  phe- 
nomena, and  bringing  out  features  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  but  apparently  of  high 
significance.  It  will  certainly  go  much 
farther  in  the  future.  And  investigations 
in  the  physical  laboratory  will  almost 
certainly  hereafter  reuder  intelligible 
much  of  the  behavior  that  is  now  so  per- 
plexing. The  subject  is  a most  fascina- 
ting one,  and  certainly  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

And  now  that  the  meteors  are  reckoned 
as  astronomical  bodies,  they  also  are  re- 


ceiving careful  attention,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  their  relation  to  comets  and  to  the 
universe  is  rapidly  growing.  We  may  well 
hope  that  during  the  coming  century  this 
new  domain  of  astronomy,  annexed  only 
some  thirty  years  ago,  will  become  a fruit- 
ful and  important  department  of  the  sci- 
ence; and  that,  even  if  time  should  not 
wholly  make  good  the  bold  speculations 
of  Sir  Norman  Lockver  and  others,  who 
see  in  meteoric  swarms  the  very  essence 
and  substance,  not  of  comets  only,  but  of 
nebulae  and  many  stars,  and  find  in  me- 
teoric collisions  the  explanation  of  a whole 
host  of  the  most  interesting  aqd  beautiful 
of  astronomical  phenomena. 

As  to  the  stars,  it  is  sure  that  the  com- 
ing century  will  bring  an  immense  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  It  would  be  rash 
to  endeavor  to  predict  just  along  what 
lines  and  to  what  extent  the  development 
will  take  place;  the  problems  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  intricate,  and  their  success- 
ful investigation  depends  so  much  on  the 
improvement  of  our  means  of  observation 
and  calculation,  that  no  one  can  say  which 
will  first  be  solved.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sun.  mere  lapse  of  time  will  settle  many 
questions.  It  will  accumulate  knowledge 
as  to  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  of  the 
solar  system  among  the  stars,  and  also  of 
the  motions  of  the  components  of  double 
stars,  of  multiple  stars  and  clusters;  and 
will  ultimately  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  same  law  of  gravitation 
which  rules  in  the  planetary  system  pre- 
vails also  in  stellar  space.  It  will  give 
us  data  as  to  the  variability  of  the  light 
of  stars,  and  probably  will  clear  up  the 
causes  of  it.  It  will  ascertain  how,  if  at 
all,  the  nebulae  change  their  form  and 
brightness,  and  how,  if  this  be  really  the 
case,  stars  develop  within  them,  and  the 
nebula  becomes  a cluster. 

But  how  rapidly  this  knowledge  will  be 
gained  must  of  course  depend  on  many 
things;  one  dares  not  prophesy.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  astronomers  of 
the  century  to  come  will  stand  on  a plane 
above  our  own,  with  instruments,  appli- 
ances, and  methods  more  delicate,  more 
powerful,  more  far-reaching  than  ours; 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  anticipate 
for  the  twentieth  century  an  accelerated 
advance  in  every  science.  Astronomy 
among  the  rest, — the  oldest,  most  glorious 
of  all,  will  surely  maintain  her  place  in 
the  triumphal  march. 
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BY  SARAH  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT. 


BEFORE  the  war,  before  Miss  Maria 
left  her  home  as  a refugee,  Baldy 
was  one  of  the  delights  of  Kingshaven. 
He  was  very  fat  and  sleek  and  slow,  and 
was  nicknamed  “Baldy”  because  of  the 
absence  of  hairs  on  his  tail.  This  horse 
was  the  property  of  Miss  Maria  Catlicart, 
and  from  having  been  the  pride  of  her 
life,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this  vexa- 
tious affliction,  become  a source  of  the 
deepest  mortification. 

His  real  name  was  “ Prince”;  then,  be- 
cause of  his  slowness,  the  young  people 
dubbed  him  “Jog,”  for  they  declared  that 
though  Miss  Maria  thought  he  was  go- 
ing, because  she  saw  Daddy  Jack  hold- 
ing the  reins  and  because  she  saw  the 
horse  moving,  Prince  was  in  reality  only 
quietly  jumping  up  and  down  in  the  same 
place. 

Miss  Maria  was  indignant,  and  old 
Jack  was  insulted,  and  looked  the  other 
way  whenever  he  drove  past  the  houses 
or  carriages  of  these  revilers.  But  Jog 
the  horse  was  called  until  the  hairs  began 
to  drop  out  of  his  tail;  then  Baldy  be- 
came his  universal  appellation. 

This  horse  was  one  of  the  loves  of  old 
Jack’s  life,  so  to  him  the  misfortune  that 
was  overtaking  Baldy’s  tail  was  a deep 
grief,  and  he  tried  every  known  and  many 
unknown  remedies  on  the  offending  mem- 
ber. To  make  one  infallible  salve  he 
eYen  went  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  old 
church-yard  alone  at  twelve  o’clock  on  a 
Saturday  night  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
to  gather  “rabbit  tobacco,”  which  was  a 
chief  ingredient.  But  nothing  seemed  to 
stop  the  awful  devastation.  At  last  Baldy 
became  such  a mirth-provoking  spectacle 
that  Miss  Maria  felt  that  he  must  be  re- 
placed. But  how  was  she  to  tell  Jack 
this? 

Her  nephew,  who  was  looking  for  a 
safe  horse  for  her,  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  thought  of  her  hesitation. 

“ Why,  what  can  Jack  say  or  do,  Aunt 
Maria?” 

“Of  course  nothing ,”  Miss  Maria  an- 
swered. “But  it  will  be  a dreadful  blow 
to  him,  Charles,  a dreadful  blow!” 

“I’ll  call  him  and  tell  him  at  once,” 
Mr.  St.  Clair  said. 


“No,  oh,  no!”  and  Miss  Maria  raised 
both  hands  and  shook  her  head.  “ Don't 
tell  him  suddenly.  Poor  Jack!  he  still 
hopes  to  cure  the  affliction.” 

After  Mr.  St.Clair  had  gone,  Miss  Maria 
began  walking  up  and  down  her  long, 
deep  piazza,  with  her  hands  clasped  be- 
hind her.  It  would  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  let  Charles  tell  Jack,  she  thought; 
even  trusted  servants  like  Jack  could 
sometimes  be  very  disagreeable,  and  Jack 
was  obstinate,  very  obstinate  indeed.  Her 
cousin  Polly  Bullen  said  that  she  spoiled 
her  servants.  The  idea  of  Polly  Bullen 
saying  such  a thing,  Polly,  whose  negroes 
were  notoriously  lazy  -and  pampered,  as 
Tremelstoune  negroes  hajl  always  been ! 
No,  on  reflection  she  was  glad  that  she 
had  not  allowed  Charles  to  tell  the  news 
to  Jack  ; that  would  have  looked  as  if 
what  her  cousin  Polly  Bullen  said  was 
true;  she  would  tell  Jack  herself;  she 
would  call  him  in  at  once. 

She  walked  briskly  through  the  house 
to  the  back  piazza,  but  she  paused  there. 
Under  the  big  live-oak  tree  that  shaded 
the  whole  stable-yard  she  saw  Baldy  tied, 
and  behind  him  stood  old  Jack,  platting 
carefully  the  few  hairs  that  remained  of 
his  tail.  The  old  man  was  completely 
absorbed  in  his  task;  his  big  fingers 
moved  as  carefully  as  if  handling  spun 
glass,  and  at  each  movement  of  the  horse, 
if  it  were  only  a twitching  of  the  skin,  he 
paused,  so  fearful  was  lie  lest  any  sudden 
motion  should  loosen  even  one  hair. 
When  all  was  done,  Jack  stood  off  with 
his  head  a little  on  one  side,  and  looked 
at  the  spindling  braid  contemplatively. 
Was  it  less  than  yesterday?  He  raised  it 
once  more  and  looked  at  the  ends;  again 
he  let  it  go  out  of  his  hands  slowly,  al- 
most reverently.  Would  it  be  better  to 
leave  it  hanging,  he  pondered,  or  should 
he  wrap  it  up  again? 

A fly  buzzed  by.  Jack  started;  Baldy 
might  use  it  on  flies!  Might  try  to  switch 
flies  with  it,  and  all  might  go!  The 
thought  made  him  almost  reckless  in  his 
movements  as  he  began  rapidly  to  fold  up 
the  thin  queue  and  to  wrap  it  in  a bandage 
of  red  flannel.  When  it  was  safe  lie 
stood  looking  at  it  with  an  “I’ve  done 
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my  best”  air,  that  was  little  short  of 
tragic. 

Miss  Maria  turned  away  in  silence,  and 
went  back  to  the  front  piazza. 

It  was  a pleasant  day,  with  the  wind 
rippling  the  broad  expanse  of  water  in 
front,  and  touching  into  motion  the  waves 
of  silver  hair  on  Miss  Maria’s  peaceful 
brow,  and  the  tiny  frills  of  white  muslin 
that,  lying*  one  upon  another,  formed  a 
soft  close  bonier  around  her  face.  She 
looked  out  at  the  water,  then  down  on  the 
garden, where  under  the  hot  sun  the  flow- 
ers wore  giving  out  sweet  odors.  It  was 
indeed  a pleasant  day,  and  one  that  she 
could  have  enjoyed  thoroughly  and  peace- 
fully, save  for  the  annoyance  caused  by 
Jack  and  that  poor  horse’s  tail.  It  was 
ridiculous  the  feeling  Jack  had,  perfectly 
ridiculous,  and  she  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer.  The  horse  looked  too  droll  for 
anything:  of  course  people  would  laugh 
— they  could  not  help  it;  that  barrel  body 
on  four  legs,  with  no  tail  to  balance  the 
head,  was  ludicrous  and  undignified,  and 
she  could  not  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  town.  She  had  not  betrayed 
that  she  minded  it,  but  she  did,  and  this 
very  afternoon  while  out  driving  she 
would  tell  Jack  that  it  was  for  the  last 
time.  Yes,  she  would  tell  him  this  very 
afternoon;  it  would  be  a better  time  than 
now.  when  he  was  so  intent  on  the  very 
thing  in  question. 

When  the  hour  for  driving  came,  she 
gave  the  order  for  the  carriage  more 
sternly  than  usual,  and  when  she  said  to 
Kizzy,  ‘‘Take  off  my  cap,  and  bring  my 
bonnet  and  mantilla,”  there  was  such  de- 
termination in  both  voice  and  eye  that 
Kizzy  wondered  a little,  and  moved  more 
quickly  than  usual. 

Old  Jack  did  not  look  happy  when  he 
drove  round  to  the  front  door,  for  even 
though  Baldy’s  tail  was  streaming  in  the 
wind,  it  made  no  show  at  all,  and  gave 
no  sign  of  the  care  bestowed  on  it. 

“Wey  you  gwine,  missis?”  he  asked, 
when,  having  shut  Miss  Maria  into  the 
little  carriage,  he  had  taken  his  own  seat. 
“ Muss  I dribe  roun’  Pigeon  Pint,  m’amf 

“No,”  Miss  Maria  answered,  firmly; 
“drive  round  the  bay  and  out  on  the 
* shell  road.’ ” 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  and  as 
the  front  windows  of  the  carriage  were 
open,  Miss  Maria,  who  was  on  the  same 
level  with  Jack,  could  see  that  ho  had 
not  gathered  up  the  reins. 


“ Round  the  bay  and  out  on  the  ‘ shell 
road,’  Jack,  to  the  4 Cottage,’  ” she  repeat- 
ed. “Don’t  you  hear  me?** 

4‘  Yes,  missis." 

“Well?” 

“ Miss’Ria,if  we  go  roun’debay,m’am,” 
Jack  answered,  slowly,  “enty  you  know 
say  we  gwine  pass  Mass  Johft  house  wey 
awl  dem  chiliun  gwine  laugh  at  we;  eii 
we  gwine  pass  Mass  George  Bullen  house, 
en  awl  dem  is  gwine  laugh  at  we;  en  awl 
dem  turrer  house,  same  fashi'n;  en  I 
know  say  unner  ain’t  gwine  like  c?af.” 

“ Jack,  your  business  is  to  obey  T Miss 
Maria  commanded.  4 4 1 am  shocked  that 
you  should  speak  in  this  way!  Drive 
on !” 

Slowly,  and  with  protest  in  every  move- 
ment, Jack  gathered  up  the  reins;  then 
drawing  his  infinite  lips  into  a knot,  he 
made  a sound  that  caused  Baldy  to  move 
off. 

Miss  Maria  sat  very  erect  in  the  car- 
riage, with  the  expression  of  determina- 
tion which  had  quickened  Kizzy’s  steps 
grown  strong  on  her  face.  Jack  had  now 
given  her  a very  good  opportunity  for 
telling  him  of  her  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  horse.  She  could  scold  him  for 
speaking  to  her  in  such  a disrespectful 
way,  and  show  him  how  his  bad  behavior 
was  the  cause  of  her  ordering  another 
animal.  A very  good  opportunity.  And 
alone  as  she  was,  Miss  Maria  shook  her 
head,  and  reared  it  back  to  emphasize  her 
thoughts.  For  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, she  was  herself  too  deeply  interest- 
ed in  watching  the  effect  of  her  own 
‘progress  through  the  town  to  begin  her 
sermon;  there  would  be  a plenty  of  time 
for  that  once  they  were  beyond  the  limits. 

First  they  would  pass  the  St.  Clairs’,  her 
sister’s  family;  yes,  there  they  were,  and 
of  course  laughing!  A faint  color  came 
on  her  faded  cheeks,  and  a light  that  was 
not  faint  came  into  her  bright  blue  eyes. 
She  sat  very  straight  indeed,  hut  no  one 
got  the  benefit  of  her  dignity,  because  it 
was  a close  little  square  carriage  with 
glasses  only  over  the  doorsand  in  front  be- 
tween her  and  the  coachman,  and  though 
they  were  now  all  open,  an  outsider  could 
have  no  view  of  any  one  on  the  back 
seat.  Miss  Maria,  however,  had  a full 
view  of  Jack’s  profile,  for  lie  turned  his 
head  away  from  the  houses,  and  looked 
out  across  the  river.  His  expression  was 
extremely  sullen,  and  Miss  Maria  began 
to  feel  provoked  with  him.  It  was  high 
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time  she  got  a new  horse,  if  only  to  teach 
Jack  a lesson;  he  really  behaved  as  if  he 
owned  the  horse ! 

Now  they  were  passing  George  Bullen’s 
house;  yes,  here  again  she  saw  all  the 
young  people  laughing!  And  even  if  she 
had  gone  round  Pigeon  Point  she  would 
have  had  to  pass  her  cousin  Polly  Bul- 
len’s, and  all  Cicely  Selwyn’s  children 
would  have  been  there  laughing.  Really, 
the  manners  of  the  rising  generation  need- 
ed mending;  nothing  was  safe  from  their 
ridicule.  A misfortune  such  as  had  be- 
fallen her  horse  ought  not  to  make  her  a 
laughing-stock ; they  should  remember 
that  it  was  a misfortune. 

Yes,  and  the  William  Caryls  were  just 
getting  into  their  carriage,  and  they  were 
smiling;  it  was  intolerable — really  intol- 
erable! Of  course  if  she  had  gone  by 
Pigeon  Point  she  would  have  escaped 
much  of  this,  but  she  could  not  have  re- 
spected herself.  They  would  soon  be 
through  the  town,  and  then  by  to-morrow 
afternoon  she  would  have  a new  horse. 
She  would  almost  have  consented  to  a 
prancing  steed,  if  by  such  a risk  she  could 
have  changed  the  laughter  of  her  friends 
and  relatives  into  admiration,  tinctured 
with  a little  mild  envy! 

The  James  St.  Clairs’  was  the  last  house 
on  the  bay,  and  soon  they  would  have 
passed*it.  They  tried  not  to  show  them- 
selves, but  she  knew  they  were  peeping. 

Now  it  was  all  done  with;  and  how 
sweet  the  air  was,  and  the  great  river 
looked  so  blue,  and  the  sunlight  came  so 
red  from  the  low  western  sky.  Kings- 
haven  was  surely  blessed — blessed  in  every* 
way.  So  secluded,  so  religious,  so  culti- 
vated and  educated,  so  different  from  the 
outside  world  with  its  dreadful  vulgar 
progress  and  new  inventions.  Richard 
Denny  always  said  that,  after  a visit  to 
Kingshaven,  he  regretted  the  duty  that 
kept  him  away  from  it.  Yes,  the  quiet 
and  the  seclusion  were  the  pleasantest 
things;  even  the  steamboat  twice  a week 
was  more  than  was  desirable  ; it  was 
bringing  occasional  excursions  of  very 
common  people — very  rough  people.  For 
one,  she  preferred  the  old  days  when  the 
gentlemen  used  their  own  row-boats  to 
go  to  Williamstown  and  Everglade;  or 
their  own  wagons  and  carriages  for  trav- 
elling inland. 

The  thought  of  this  inland  travel 
brought  her  mind  back  to  Baldy.  They 
were  quite  out  of  the  town  now,  with  the 
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shining  water  on  one  side  and  groves  of 
oaks  or  reaches  of  pine  on  the  other;  the 
warm  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of  pines, 
with  sometimes  quite  strong  whiffs  from 
the  salt  mud,  which  Miss  Maria  liked 
just  as  well,  having  grown  up  to  it.  Jack 
was  looking  straight  ahead  now,  so  that 
she  could  not  see  his  face;  but  there  was 
a droop  to  his  high  hat  and  a curve  to  his 
blue-coated  shoulders  that  made  Miss  Ma- 
ria more  than  suspect  that  he  was  asleep. 
“How  careless !”  she  said  aloud,  glad  of 
an  opening  for  her  projected  sermon. 
“Suppose  something  should  frighten  the 
horse?  Jack !”  raising  her  voice — “ Jack, 
is  it  possible  that  yoil  are  asleep  f Asleep, 
and  I,  your  mistress,  alone  in  this  car- 
riage, and  entirely  unprotected?  I am 
astonished  at  you — at  a man  of  your  age 
being  so  reckless!  Really,  Jack — really, 
I am  shocked  /” 

“No,  m’am — no,  missis,  I ain’t  ’sleep, 
m’am,”  Jack  protested;  his  head  was  well 
up  now,  and  his  shoulders  straightened. 
“No,  m’am;  I ’clay  I ’ain’t  been  ’sleep;  I 
des  been  steddyin' — yes,  mam.” 

“You  were  asleep,  Jack,”  Miss  Maria 
pursued,  relentlessly.  “ You  were  almost 
nodding — yes,  actually  nodding ! and  at 
any  moment  the  horse  might  have  run 
away!  Because  he  has  no  tail , that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly; he  still  has  four  legs,  and  I dare 
say  can  run  very  briskly— very  briskly 
indeed.  And  I am  surprised,  Jack,  that 
a person  with  such  Christian  teaching  as 
you  have  had  should  attempt  such  bold 
deceit;  I am  shocked!  And  the  harness, 
Jack,  looks  quite  dingy.  I am  sure  that 
you  have  not  paid  it  the  slightest  atten- 
tion for  a long  time  ; it  needs  a good  rub- 
bing—a most  thorough  cleaning;  I am 
ashamed  of  it.  It  is  much  worse  than  the 
horse’s  tail,  for  that  we  cannot  help,  while 
the  harness  shows  great  carelessness  and 
neglect.  And  I observed  this  morning 
that  the  stable-yard  had  not  been  raked 
or  swept  in  some  time;  and  the  cellar, 
too,  needs  cleaning  out.  Really,  you  seem 
to  be  neglecting  everything,  and  in  addi- 
tion trying  to  deceive  me,  as  you  did  just 
now.” 

“Miss  ’Ria,  I 'clay,  Miss  ’Ria,  I ’ain't 
been  ’sleep,”  Jack  reiterated ; 44  no,  m’am, 
I ’ain't;  eii  I rub  de  hahness  good  dis 
berry  day— yes,  m’am,  dis  berry  day.  En 
full  de  ya’d,  dem  boy  Mingo  en  Moses,  is 
full  dem  to  rake  axel  de  ya'd;  I too  ole 
full  rake  ya’d ; en  who  ebber  veddy  say 
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coachman  nike  ya'd?  None  o'  my  ole 
mawsa  fambly  'ain't  nebber  say  nuttin 
like  dat— no,  lu’am.  Miss ’Ria,  you  know 
say  yo’  pah  ‘ain't  nebber  meek  no  coach- 
man rake  ya'd." 

“ It  is  for  you  to  make  Moses  and  Min 
go  do  their  work,"  Miss  Maria  went  on, 
sternly.  “ You  have  only  one  horse  to 
take  care  of,  and  two  boys  to  help  you, 
and  it  is  shocking  that  things  are  not  in 
better  order.  Your  old  master  would  be 
surprised  to  see  your  carelessness.  Jack, 
for  he  told  me  that  in  giving  you  to  be 
my  coachman  he  was  giving  me  a fine 
boy  and  a faithful  servant.  Forty  years 
ago  that  was.  Jack  — think  of  it,  fort y 
years  ago — and  then  see  how  horrid  that 
harness  looks!  Why,  the  overseer's  har 
ness  would  look  as  well.  Forty  years 
ago,  Jack,  my  father  gave  you  to  be  my 
coachman,  and  all  that  time  you  have 
been  cared  for,  and  your  first  wife  and 
children,  and  now  Kizzy  and  this  other 
baby— think  of  it!" 

“ Yes,  mam,  en  I is  awl  w’at  my  maw- 
sa  say  I is — yes,  m'am ; en  full  de  ya’d  en 
dem  boy,  dey  'mos'  meek  me  loss  awl  my 
‘ligion.  I lick  urn,  en  you  stop  me,  ’kase 
you  sav  I gwine  hot  um,  en  you  know 
say  if  nigger  ain't  lick,  nigger  ain’t  no 
count:  en  I cahn’  meek  dem  bov  wuck, 
ceppen  I lick  um." 

‘You  can  order  them.  Jack,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  stop;  and  besides,  you 
do  not  whip  them,  you  beat  them,  and  I 
cannot  have  it.  But,  besides  the  yards, 
there  is  the  cellar." 

“En  w'at  ail  de  cellar,  Miss  ’Ria?’’ 

“ Why,  it's  dirty,  very  dirty.  I was 
very  much  ashamed  yesterday  when  your 
Mass  John  went  in  to  see  what  I needed 
from  the  plantation  ; it  looked  horrid. 
Now  that  is  your  work,  and  not  the 
boys,  and  you  must  see  to  it." 

“\>s,  m'arn ; you  'ain’t  say  nuttin’  be- 
fo’  now  'bout  de  cellar,  en  I ’ain’t  know 
say  V been  dutty." 

A silence  ensued,  while  Baldy  jogged 
along  the  white  road,  and  Jack  flapped 
the  reins  on  his  back  by  way  of  encour- 
agement. There  was  no  other  ground 
for  fault-finding  that  Miss  Maria  could 
think  of.  and  she  felt  somewhat  at  a loss, 
seeing  that  she  had  not  yet  driven  Jack 
into  making  an  excuse  of  Baldy’s  tail,  as 
she  wished  to  do  in  order  to  break  the 
dreadful  news  to  him  with  a plain  reason 
behind  it. 

Thimp,  thump;  thamp,  thump,  Baldy 


pounded  along,  and  old  Jack,  looking 
straight  ahead,  moved  his  lips  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself.  Presently  he  made  a lit- 
tle grunting  sound,  and  Miss  Maria  spoke 
again. 

“You  need  not  grumble,  Jack,"  she  said 
at  a venture,  and  yet  decidedly ; “ you  are 
neglecting  your  work, neglecting  it  shame- 
fully. Now  why  is  this?  You  have  no 
more  to  do  than  usual;  why  should  you 
not  do  it  properly?" 

“ I t’ink  say  I been  doin’  prop'ly,  Miss 
’Ria;  t'ings  looks  des  de  same  like  dey 
always  looks  to  me;  en  I rub  de  hahness 
dis  berry  day — yes,  m’am.'' 

“And  what  else  have  you  done  to- 
day?" Miss  Maria  pursued.  “Now  tell 
me  exactly  what  has  been  your  day’s 
work.'’ 

“Well,  m’am,  I git  up  dis  mawnin'," 
Jack  began  literally,  “en  fus  t’ing  I do 
I milk  de  cow  fuh  Sis  Lucy,  ’kase  she  ban’ 
hot  she;  den  I 'tend  to  de  horse,  en  eat 
meh  breakfuss;  den  I rake  in  de  gahden, 
en  trim  de  rose-bush  what  is  runnin’  roun' 
de  muttle-bush — " 

“The  myrtle-bush?"  Miss  Maria  inter- 
rupted. “ I don’t  remember  any  rose 
that  touches  the  myrtle-bush." 

“Yes,  m’am,  dat  yaller- white  rose  is 
for ebber  gittin’  to  de  muttle-bush — yes, 
m’am;  den  I rake  de  gahden  wey  I trim 
de  rose-bush, en  teck  de  trash  ’way;  den  I 
gone  to  de  stable  ’gen,  to  de  horse—" 

“ What  for?"  Miss  Maria  struck  in, 
quickly. 

“Fuh  gie  um  some  water,  Miss  ’Ria," 
was  answered,  disarmingly ; “ co’se  horse 
muss  drink— yes,  m’am;  den  I gone  to  de 
kitchen  fuh  light  me  pipe,  en  Sis  Lucv 
say  please  fuh  shell  de  pease,  ’kase  she  ban’ 
hot  she  ’gen  ; den  Kizzy  git  hex,  en  say  if 
I gwine  wuck.  I muss  wuck  fuh  she;  den 
I come  ’way,  ’kase  I know  say  if  I wuck 
fuh  Kizzy  one  time,  I ain't  nebber  gwine 
git  done,  en  I gone  to  de  stable  'gen — " 

“What  for?'’  Miss  Maria  demanded, 
with  increased  eagerness. 

“ To  git  ’way  from  Kizzy,  m am,"  Jack 
returned,  with  unmistakable  earnestness. 
“Miss 'Ria,  you  ain’t  know  dat  nigger 
like  I know  um;  heaper  time  I sorry  say 
I married  Kizzy,  ’kase  Kizzy  bodder  me 
to  de’t' — yes,  m'am.  Miss 'Ria.  Kizzy  is  a 
tarry fy in’  gal,  en  I know  say  Kizzy  ain’t 
gwine  come  to  de  stable,  ’kase  I done  tell 
urn  say  if  'e  come  dey  I gwine  teck  dat 
carriage  whip  en  lick  um,  so  'e  'fraid." 

“And  what  did  you  do  in  the  stable?" 
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' Dut  is  do  time  I rub  de  i» rdmess,  on  <U»rn  chores, the  *md  mid  the 
in* nm  ,T  hud  ceased?  ir< 

‘ And  after  Uiatr'  I ben  Jack*  had  the  mbs  down  on  the 

Jack  paused  a women! ; a*  long- .a*  In  dusMiottbl  ami  folded  his  lomdic 
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Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  shaking  her 
head  when  she  was  not  singing,  and  re- 
hearsing the  words  she  would  presently 
say  to  Jack.  Sometimes  her  eyes  would 
flash  as  she  remembered  the  provocation ; 
then  siie  would  smile  to  think  what  a se- 
vere lesson  she  would  teach  him.  Up 
and  down,  until  Jack  came  to  say  that 
the  work  was  finished,  then  she  followed 
him  once  more  to  the  cellar.  She  almost 
relented  when  she  saw  how  carefully  lie 
had  done  his  work;  evidently  he  was 
trying  to  please  her,  but  it  would  not  be 
right  to  allow  such  behavior  to  pass  im* 
rebuked. 

“ It  looks  very  well,”  she  said,  heartily 
— “very  well  indeed;  it  should  always 
look  so,"  she  went  on,  while  Jack  rear- 
ranged some  jars  on  one  of  the  shelves; 
“and  you  should  never  behave  nor  speak 
to  me  as  you  did  yesterday,  Jack,  never ; 
and  now  I shall  give  you  a little  time  to 
think  it  over,”  and  stepping  out  briskly, 
she  shut  the  door,  locking  Jack  into  the 
cellar. 

“Miss  'Ria!”  he  called. 

“No.  Jack;  you  deserve  it.” 

“Lemme  out,  missis.” 

“No,  Jack.” 

“Miss  Ria,  I is  ole  man,  m’am.” 

“And  should  know  better,  Jack.” 

“Miss  Ria,  how  long  is  you  gwine 
keep  me  ver?” 

“ Until  you  are  in  a better  mind,  Jack.” 

“Miss  'Ria,  is  you  gwine  tell  Kizzy? 
Miss  ’Ria.  if  you  tell  Kizzy,  nvam,  I 
gwine  lick  urn,  sho.  I'll  be  ’bleeged  to 
lick  dat  gal  if  you  tell  um  dis  t’ing  ” His 
voice  was  rising. 

“I  shall  not  tell  Kizzy,”  Miss  Maria 
promised.  Then  she  went  up  stairs,  and 
resumed  her  walk  up  and  down  the 
piazza. 

Jack  meanwhile,  sitting  on  a box  in 
the  cellar,  pondered  the  situation.  That 
his  mistress  had  outwitted  him  was  very 
clear,  and  he  rubbed  his  head  in  wonder. 

“Miss  'Ria  is  sma’t,”  he  said  at  length. 
*1  nehber  know  say  Miss  'Ria  is  sma’t  es 
dis.  She  ketch  me  in  dis  trap  same  liker 
fox.  1 nebber  t'ink  say  Miss  ’Ria  would 
do  sicher  t’ing.  White  people  is  sma’t, 
dat  is  de  Lawd's  Lrute.  En  awl  my 
mawsa  chill uns  is  sma’t,  hut  I nehber 
know  say  Miss  'Ria  is  dis  tricky — nehber. 
En  if  dat  nigger  Kizzy  ebber  know  dis  t'ing, 
1 11  be  'bleeged  to  lick  um,  en  no  mistake. 
She'll  know  what  she  laugh  at  when  I 
done  wid  um.  Please  Gawd  dat  gal  ’ll 
Vol.XcVIII.--No.  585  -53 


laugh  out  de  turrer  side  she  mout’.  I 
dun’no’  what  I married  dat  gal  fuh  any- 
how. ’Lizer  wuz  a settled  ’oman,  en  she 
nebber  hab  no  swonger  way,  en  I ’ain't 
good  bury  um  ’fo’  dis  gal  Kizzy  fool  me. 
But  if  she  show  she  teet’  ’bout  dis  t’ing, 
I’ll  bruck  Miss  ’Ria  carriage  whip  on  she 
back — dat  I will — yes.” 

The  cellar  was  dark  and  cool,  and  pre- 
sently Jack’s  head  went  hack  against 
the  wall,  and  a snore  resounded  through 
the  room,  so  that  he  did  not  hear  the  lit- 
tle tumult  that  arose  in  the  yard. 

Miss  Maria,  however,  held  her  breath 
for  a moment.  What  was  it  the  washer- 
woman was  crying  out?  Fire!  Good 
heavens!  And  there  were  the  flames 
leaping  out  of  the  wasli-liouse  chimney. 

* ‘ Kizzy !”  she  called.  4 * Mi ngo ! Moses ! 
Lucy!  Look?  the  wash-house  is  on  fire! 
Bring  water!  Come  and  help  Julia!” 

Down  flew  Kizzy;  out  rushed  the  cook ; 
Moses  and  Mingo  and  half  a dozen 
smaller  darkies  tumbled  out  of  the  stable. 

“My  Lawd!  it’s  ironin’-dav,”  cried 
Kizzy,  “en  dey  ain’t  no  water  in  de  tubs. 
Wey  is  dat  ole  nigger  Jack?” 

“Uncle  Jack  in  de  cellar,”  cried  the 
boys.  Then  all  the  negroes  rushed  to  the 
cellar. 

“Come  out  dey,  you  ole  tarrypin,” 
Kizzy  called.  “ Enty  you  know  say 
missis  house  is  bu’nin’  down?  Come  out, 
come  out!” 

Jack  was  dazed  with  sleep,  and  he  real- 
ized only  that  his  young  wife  was  rattling 
the  door. 

“You  wait  till  I git  dat  carriage  whip 
ober  yo’  back,”  he  retorted. 

Kizzy  rushed  away.  “ Missis,”  she  cried, 
breathlessly,  “Jack  in  de  cellar,  main,  en 
woan  come  out — no,  nvam.” 

“Bring  all  the  water  down  out  of  the 
house,”  Miss  Maria  commanded.  “ I will 
see  to  Jack.”  And  trembling  in  every 
limb  she  went  down  to  the  cellar  and 
unlocked  the  door.  “ Jack,  Jack,  come 
quickly,  the  wash-house  is  on  fire!  Quick- 
ly! Kizzy  is  upstairs.” 

Jack  needed  no  second  bidding,  but 
ran  out  instantly  to  the  scene  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. In  a few  moments,  before 
Jack  got  there  almost,  it  was  all  over, 
and  Kizzy,  rushing  out  breathlessly  with 
two  pitchers  of  water,  found  herself  too 
late  for  anything  blit  Jack's  lofty  sneers. 

“Hollerin’  en  hollerin’  ’bout  one  ole 
chimbly,"  he  said,  “scarin’  Miss  ’Ria  to 
de’t’  for  nuttin.  I know  say  Kizzy  ain’t 
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ed  myself  as  a woman  should;  in  this 
alone  had  I wandered,  without  sane 
thought,  without  any  guide  save  unrea- 
soning impulses,  which  I would  have 
mistrusted  had  they  even  swayed  my 
judgment  in  other  things. 

Then,  my  anger  having  passed,  I saw 
the  whole  incredible  folly  of  my  life,  and 
alone  and  in  bitter  misery  I trod  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation,  until  with  wearied 
soul  and  softened  heart  I knelt  and  pray- 
ed for  deliverance. 

When  I returned  to  the  house  the  ef- 
fort to  meet  and  talk  with  others  did 
much  to  restore  me  to  myself.  Ange- 
lique,  I could  see,  was  greatly  excited,  and 
it  was  a pain  to  think  that  what  to  rne 
was  a bitter  degradation  and  the  wreck 
of  all  my  hopes  could  possibly  be  looked 
upon  by  a young  and  innocent  girl  as  a 
piece  of  curious  surmisal,  perhaps  to  be 
laughed  over  and  speculated  upon  with- 
out a thought  of  the  misery  entailed. 

In  my  room  that  night  I reasoned  out 
my  whole  position  calmly  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  with  a chilling  fear  I saw 
myself  confronted  by  a new  humili- 
ation. 

Had  I not  in  my  infatuation  miscon- 
strued every  little  kindness  on  the  part 
of  Hugh,  every  expression  of  sympathy 
and  of  ordinary  courtesy,  nay,  every 
smile,  and  look,  and  word,  into  a lan- 
guage which  existed  only  in  my  credu- 
lous imagination?  Had  he  ever  spoken 
a single  word  of  love  to  me?  Had  he 
not  even  refused  to  answer  my  girlish 
appeal  to  him  at  our  parting?  Was  it, 
then,  possible  that  I was  not  only  in  a 
false  position  now,  but  that  I had  through- 
out been  playing  that  most  contemptible 
of  all  roles — the  infatuated  woman  who 
imagines  herself  beloved  by  one  indiffer- 
ent to  her?  I was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  at  the  thought,  yet.  turn  it  as  I 
might,  I could  not  see  that  it  admitted  of 
any  other  conclusion. 

Yet  ignominious  as  it  all  was,  it  must 
be  faced,  for  it  was  impossible  that  I 
should  go  on  lamenting  or  living  in  the 
misery  of  constant  self-reproach.  If  I 
had  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  world  in 
my  Quixote  endeavor  to  right  the  sup- 
posed wrongs  of  another,  should  I not 
put  forth  some  measure  of  the  same  cour- 
age to  protect  myself?  Because  I had 
met  with  a disaster  humbling  to  my  self- 
respect  and  pride,  surely  I was  not  forced 
to  proclaim  my  own  defeat  to  the  world, 


and  thus  add  ridicule  to  humiliation.  Cost 
what  it  might,  I determined  to  put  forth 
every  endeavor  to  prevent  Hugh  even 
suspecting  the  true  motive  of  my  pres- 
ence in  Canada  until  the  time  should 
come  when  I might  return  in  safety. 

It  cost  me  an  effort  to  return  to  Lucy, 
I had  almost  a dislike  to  see  hei;  ag;  in, 
but  my  pride  came  to  my  support,  and 
when  I went  I saw  I had  exaggerated 
the  difficulty,  for  I found  a different  crea- 
ture awaiting  me.  Whatever  suffering 
I had  gone  through,  it  was  clear  this 
poor  soul  had  gained  some  great  relief, 
and  my  selfishness  was  not  proof  against 
her  content.  She  had  forgotten  that  I 
had  been  beside  lier  when  Hugh  had  en- 
tered. The  greatness  of  his  revelation, 
whatever  it  had  been,  had  swept  away  all 
smaller  things,  and  she  lay  there  with  a 
new  light  in  her  face,  but  as  quiet  and  self- 
contained  as  before.  Had  she  spoken,  I 
could  not  have  borne  it. 

My  courage  in  respect  to  Hugh  was 
not  immediately  put  to  the  proof,  as  he 
had  been  ordered  off  to  Montreal,  there 
to  join  M.  de  Levis  as  aide-de-camp,  and 
I had  both  time  and  freedom  for  deci- 
sion. 

Much  to  Angelique’s  delight,  I now  ac- 
companied her  to  all  the  balls  and  junk- 
etings that  went  on,  for  I had  nothing 
further  to  fear,  and,  alas,  nothing  to 
hope.  M.  de  Montcalm  and  the  others 
received  me  with  warm  welcome,  and 
made  a small  ovation  over  my  appear- 
ance. 

I suffered,  however,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  a new-comer  in  a small  society, 
from  the  stupid  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
women,  who  resented  my  appearance  as 
an  intruder,  and  who  more  Ilian  once 
started  reports  as  to  my  position,  which 
were  rendered  the  more  persistent  on  ac- 
count of  the  open  championship  of  M. 
de  Montcalm. 

At  first  I thought  little  of  this  petty 
annoyance,  but  was  not  prepared  for  the 
length  to  which  some  were  ready  to  car- 
ry it. 

Late  one  afternoon  Angelique  burst 
in  upon  me  in  a storm  of  indignation: 

“Marguerite.  I am  ashamed  of  my 
country-women  ! There  has  been  a scene 
this  afternoon  at  Mine,  do  Beaubassin's 
which  went  beyond  all  limits  of  decency. 
Neither  your  position  as  a stranger  nor 
mine  as  your  friend  was  respected.  It 
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was  excellent!  You  could  not  have  said 
better!' 

4 4 Now  what  will  you  do,  Marguerite?” 

“There  is  nothing  to  do,  cherie;  such 
things  must  die  of  themselves.” 

“But  she  said  you  were  a spy,  in  so 
many  words.” 

“You  do  not  think  so?” 

“Oh,  Marguerite!”  she  cried,  as  she 
jumped  up  and  strained  me  to  her,  cover- 
ing me  with  kisses. 

“Well,  neither  does  your  mother,  nor 
M.  de  Montcalm,  nor  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  defended  me  this  afternoon. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I should  be  the 
cause  of  annoyance  to  such  friends.” 

Though  I spake  bravely  enough,  I 
could  not  but  feel  the  effect  of  such  a re- 
port, nor  fail  to  recognize  there  was  some- 
times a galling  restraint  in  my  presence, 
which  was  only  added  to  by  the  too  evi- 
dent efforts  of  my  champions  towards  its 
dissipation. 

But  all  such  social  jealousies  and  plot- 
tings were  scattered  by  the  approach  of 
spring,  when  an  unending  activity  per- 
vaded all  classes  throughout  the  colony. 
The  arrival  of  the  first  ships  was  looked 
for  with  anxiety,  as  they  would  bring 
the  message  of  peace  or  renewed  hostil- 
ities, which  to  me  meant  either  escape  or 
a continuance  of  my  difficulties. 

It  was  M.  Joannes  who  brought  me  the 
news. 

“Well,  madam  e,  it  seems  it  is  to  be 
war;  but  instead  of  money  they  have  sent 
us  some  scanty  provisions;  and  instead  of 
a regiment,  some  raw  recruits  to  drag  out 
this  weary  farce,  already  too  long.” 

“ I am  sorry  you  do  not  look  at  it  more 
hopefully,  monsieur.” 

“How  can  I?  Think  what  has  hap- 
pened since  last  spring.  Louisbourg, 
Frontenac,  Duquesne,  all  lost  ; famine  in 
our  towns;  misery  in  the  country;  an  in- 
sane jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
which  thwarts  every  move  we  suggest; 
Corruption  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  be- 
yond belief,  and  on  every  side  of  us  an 
active,  strong,  and  enthusiastic  enemy; 
and  there  is  the  only  quarter  where  we 
look  for  fair  play,”  he  ended,  with  the 
laugh  of  a boy  who  sees  bis  sport  before 
him. 

It  was  now  impossible  that  I should 
think  of  return,  and  I abandoned  all 
thought  of  it,  and  settled  down  to  await 
the  outcome. 


At  the  beginning  of  June  volunteers 
came  down  from  Montreal  and  crossed 
over  the  St.  Charles  to  take  their  place  in 
the  camp  where  M.  de  L6vis  had  already 
projected  his  works.  Day  after  day  we 
watched  the  men  toiling,  and  presently 
our  lines  of  defence  began  to  creep  slowly 
out  along  the  shores  of  Beauport. 

That  Hugh  was  there  I knew,  but  I 
kept  myself  from  thinking  by  my  daily 
attendance  on  Lucy,  whose  unfailing  hope 
saw  fulfilment  almost  within  toucli  when 
I told  her  of  the  certain  coming  of  the 
English.  Gay  parties  of  chattering  wo- 
men were  made  up  to  go  out  to  the  camp 
and  encourage  the  workers,  but  my  heart 
ached  wearily  enough  even  at  this  dis- 
tance to  wish  for  any  nearer  approach. 

I stood  with  Angel ique  one  evening  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  even 
here  the  engineers  had  erected  a battery 
overhanging  the  steep  cliff.  Looking  up 
towards  the  left,  we  could  see  the  bridge 
of  boats,  at  the  far  end  of  which  a hive 
of  busy  workers  toiled  at  a fortification 
called  a horn  work,  while  immediately  be- 
low us  others  were  building  a boom  to  be 
floated  across  the  wide  mouth  of  the  St. 
Charles  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  from 
this  point  on,  down  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  lay  the  main  defences. 

There  the  white  coats  of  the  regu- 
lars mingled  with  the  blue  and  gray  of 
the  Canadians  and  volunteers.  Indians 
stalked  or  squatted  about,  taking  no  part 
in  a labor  they  could  not  understand; 
officers  moved  to  and  fro,  directing  and 
encouraging  the  men,  and  from  the  man- 
or of  Beauport  floated  the  General’s  flag, 
marking  his  headquarters. 

Before  this  restless,  toiling  mass  swept 
the  great  empty  river,  changing  its  color 
with  every  change  of  sky  which  floated 
over  it,  while  behind  stretched  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  its  gentle  up- 
ward sweep  of  woods  broken  only  by  the 
green  fields  and  white  walls  of  Charles- 
bourg  until  it  met  the  range  of  blue  and 
purple  hills  which  guards  it  to  the  north. 
At  a point  opposite  where  we  were  stand- 
ing the  nearer  mountains  opened  out  and 
showed  a succession  of  golden  hills  which 
seemed,  in  the  tender  evening  light,  as  the 
gates  of  a heavenly  country  where  all  was 
peace,  and  the  rumor  of  war  could  never 
enter. 

At  length  all  preparations  were  com- 
plete, and  we  waited  impatient  for  the 
drama  to  begin. 
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“ Do  not  dare  to  stand  here  and  tell  me 
that  you  piloted  them  !”  cried  the  old 
lady,  with  the  utmost  scorn. 

“ No.  madame,  I did  not.” 

“Then  you  may  go  on,”  she  said, 
sternly. 

“ I did  not;  but  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence, madame.” 

“It  makes  every  difference  whether 
we  are  traitors  or  not!  But  go  on.” 

“Well,  madame,  when  I found  I was 
trapped  I made  all  the  stir  I could.  I 
blustered  and  swore,  and,  Heaven  forgive 
me!  I lied  to  them  as  I had  never  lied  be- 
fore. I boasted  like  a Bastonnais,  and 
when  they  commanded  me  to  take  charge 
in  the  Traverse,  I said  no,  though  I had 
a pistol  behind  my  head  and  my  Amelia 
before  my  eyes  all  the  time.  But  they 
did  not  blow  my  brains  out — they  only 
laughed  at  me.  Madame,  it  is  dreadful 
to  be  ready  to  die,  and  find  they  only 
laugh,”  and  the  tears  streamed  down  his 
rugged  cheeks  as  he  spake. 

“My  good  Gabriel,  we  are  proud  of 
you!  Goon!” 

“ It  was  of  no  use ; they  had  their  boats 
out  with  flags  to  mark  the  channel,  and 
an  old  devil  they  called  Killick  swept  me 
aside  as  one  might  a dirty  rag,  and  took 
command,  calling  out  his  directions  to 
the  boats  and  edging  the  ship  along  with- 
out a mistake,  though  I prayed  with  all 
my  soul  that  he  might  ground  her.  He 
was  a sorcerer,  madame,  for  he  took  the 
ship  up  as  if  lie  had  done  nothing  else  all 
his  life.  When  they  were  through,  they 
jeered  at  me  in  their  damnable  English, 
and  treated  me  with  a kindness  that 
was  harder  than  blows;  and  then,  to  add 
to  my  shame,  they  sent  me  on  shore 
with  the  women  last  week,  as  if  they 
feared  me  just  as  little,  which  was  worst 
of  all.” 

“ Never  mind,  Gabriel,  you  did  all  that 
a brave  man  could — and  the  siege  is  not 
over  yet!” 

“That  is  true,  madame,”  he  cried, 
brightening  under  her  kindly  words, 
“ and,  saving  your  honor,  ‘ le  mulct  garde 
longuement  un  coup  de  pied  a son  maitre,’ 
as  we  sav.  That  is  my  comfort.” 

fc‘  Will  you  join  M.  de  Sarennes,  Ga- 
briel?” asked  Mine,  de  Sarennes.  “I 
would  like  to  think  he  had  so  good  a man 
beside  him.” 

“No,  madame;  I have  orders  to  go  on 
board  the  vessels  at  Sillery.  I will  be  of 
more  use  there  than  on  shore.” 


“Good.  You  will  remember  Beau- 
lieu when  your  turn  comes  with  the 
English !” 

“I  will,  madame,  and  if  le  bon  Dieu 
ever  allows  me  that  kick,  rest  assured  it 
shall  be  a good  one !”  and  he  left  us  laugh- 
ing, much  comforted  in  his  trouble. 

Though  never  out  of  the  sight  and 
sound  of  war,  we  had  so  far  suffered  but 
little  in  the  city  itself.  We  watched 
witli  curiosity  the  English  intrenching 
themselves  on  the  opposite  heights  of 
Point  Levy,  and  there  was  much  specu- 
lation amongst  us  as  to  their  object;  that 
the  city  would  be  bombarded  was  scouted 
as  ridiculous;  but  one  midnight  towards 
the  end  of  June  we  were  awakened  by  the 
heavy  booming  of  artillery,  and  rushed 
to  our  windows  to  see  the  heights  of  the 
L4vy  shore  flashing  with  the  explosions 
from  the  cannon,  and  the  hill  beneath 
us  filled  with  a panting,  terror-stricken 
crowd,  laden  with  every  conceivable  de- 
scription of  household  goods,  clambering 
up  past  us  to  gain  some  corner  of  safety, 
while  the  flames  from  a shattered  ware- 
house in  the  Lower  Town  threw  an  omi- 
nous glare  over  the  blackness  of  the  riv- 
er. War  in  its  most  terrifying  guise  wras 
at  our  very  doors,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  heroic  calmness  of  Mine,  de  Sarennes, 
we  should  probably  have  joined  the  dis- 
tracted crowd  in  the  streets. 

While  affrighted  women  and  children 
and  even  men  rushed  past  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  terror,  filling  the  night  with 
the  clamor  of  despair,  and  exposing  them- 
selves to  further  dangers  in  their  efforts 
to  escape,  she  gathered  her  little  house- 
hold about  her  and  set  fear  at  defiance. 

Dressed  with  her  usual  care,  she  sat  in 
the  drawing-room  with  all  the  candles 
lighted,  the  shutters  closed,  and  the  cur- 
tains tightly  drawn.  There  wras  not  a 
trace  more  color  than  usual  in  her  fine, 
high-bred  face,  nor  a quiver  to  her  slen- 
der bands,  nor  a tremor  in  her  voice  as 
she  repeated  some  familiar  psalm,  or  led 
us  in  the  prayers  we  offered  unceasingly 
throughout  the  long  night.  Her  calm- 
ness, superior  to  the  alarm  without,  dom- 
inated over  the  more  ignorant — she  put 
away  danger  from  before  them— as  her 
unshaken  confidence  in  a high  protection 
inspired  the  more  courageous. 

But  for  faint  and  stout  hearted  alike  it 
was  a fearful  night.  For  hours  the  great 
guns  played  without  ceasing;  at  the  near- 
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er  explosions  the  very  rock  on  which  the 
house  was  founded  seemed  loosened , and 
the  effort  to  control  ourselves  and  not 
leap  to  our  feet  with  the  terrified  servants 
became  such  a strain  on  Angelique  and 
myself  that  we  dared  not  let  our  eyes 
meet,  for  fear  of  an  outburst  of  tears. 

Some  time  during  the  night,  at  an  un- 
usual uproar  in  the  street,  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes  sent  one  of  the  men-servants  to 
the  upper  windows  to  discover  its  cause. 
In  a few  moments  he  returned  with  hor- 
ror-stricken face-1- “Oh  mon  Dieu,  ma- 
dame!  the  cathedral  is  on  fire!  We  are 
lost!”  At  which  a wail  of  despair  broke 
from  us  all.  Ang^lique’s  head  dropped 
on  her  mother’s  lap.  “ Oh  ma  mere ! It 
was  God’s  own  house!”  she  sobbed. 

Her  mother’s  white  hand  softly  stroked 
her  hair  with  reassuring  firmness,  Avhile 
she  whispered  words  of  comfort.  Then 
to  every  awe-struck  heart  about  her  she 
said,  with  confidence,  “It  was  the  house 
of  God  Himself,  and  He  has  not  spared  it, 
while  His  hand  has  been  over  our  roof, 
and  He  is  holding  each  one  of  us  safe  in 
His  keeping”;  and  we  took  fresh  courage 
at  her  words. 

Gradually  the  fire  slackened,  and  at 
length  ceased.  The  morning  came,  and 
we  were  still  safe  and  untouched  amid 
the  surrounding  ruin. 

Soon  after  daybreak  we  heard  a knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  Town  - Major,  M. 
Joannas,  was  ushered  in. 

He  looked  upon  us  with  astonishment 
in  his  tired  eyes. 

“ Mine,  de  Sarennes,  no  one  suspected 
you  of  being  here!  All  the  inhabitants 
fled  from  the  face  of  the  town  when  the 
fire  opened.  Pardon  me,  but  you  must 
move  at  once.” 

“We  have  only  been  waiting  for  or- 
ders, monsieur.  Where  are  we  to  go?” 

“To  the  Hotel -Dieu  for  the  present, 
madame;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  will 
soon  be  unsafe,  now  they  have  our  range. 
With  your  permission,  I will  send  some 
men  at  once  to  move  what  can  be  carried 
and  stored  in  some  safer  place;  for  you 
cannot  expect  the  house  to  stand  through 
another  fire.” 

“It  has  served  its  purpose,  monsieur; 
Ave  have  no  right  to  larger  regrets  than 
have  others.  Come,  my  children,  let  us 
£<>•" 

With  a last  look  round  the  room  that 
had  seen  so  much  of  her  life  Avithin  its 
walls,  she  passed  out,  and  bidding  us 


gather  our  lighter  valuables  and  some 
clothing,  withdrew^  for  a few  moments  to 
her  own  room,  and  then  rejoined  us  in 
the  hallway. 

We  made  a sad  little  procession  as  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  ruined 
streets,  between  the  smoking  and  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  homes  we  had  looked 
upon  but  yesterday,  bright  Avitli  all  the 
assuring  signs  of  comfortable,  secure  life, 
past  the  wrecked  cathedral,  and  between 
piles  of  household  goods  heaped  in  ruin- 
ous confusion  in  the  Place.  This  was 
now  crowded  with  anxious,  pale-faced 
people,  hollow-eyed  and  aged  with  the 
terror  of  actual  war,  seeking  out  their 
little  valuables,  some  Avith  shrill-voiced 
complaint  and  contention,  others  with 
a hopeless,  silent  mien  that  went  to  our 
hearts,  and  yet  others  with  an  air  of  gay- 
ety  and  the  tricks  and  buffooneries  of 
school-children. 

We  were  thankful  to  escape  out  of  the 
hubbub  and  distraction  of  the  streets  to 
the  quiet  within  the  walls  of  the  Ildtel- 
Dieu ; but,  alas,  the  next  night  the  bom- 
bardment recommenced,  and  it  was  ap- 
parent Ave  could  not  long  hope  for  safety, 
as  the  English  fire  became  more  exact 
and  far-reaching. 

The  white -robed  nuns  moved  about 
their  duties  with  calm  resignation,  though 
often  the  trembling  lips  or  the  involun- 
tary start  told  of  the  strain  it  cost  to  con- 
trol the  natural  alarm  which  shook  the 
heart  as  some  nearer  crash  foretold  ap- 
proaching disaster. 

Lucy  lay  calm  and  unmoved  : every 
day  that  brought  the  English  nearer  was 
bringing  her  nearer  to  Kit.  The  thun- 
der of  the  bombardment  was  to  her  like 
the  knocking  on  the  gate  Avhich  shut  her 
in  from  her  one  object  in  life,  and  that  it 
Avas  being  shattered  meant  only  deliver- 
ance. When  orders  came  to  remove  to 
the  General  Hospital,  without  the  Avails  of 
the  town  and  beyond  all  immediate  dan- 
ger, she  Avas  more  disturbed  than  at  any 
time  during  the  siege. 

The  hospital  stood  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Charles,  somewhat  less  than  a mile 
from  the  town,  Avith  the  river  sweeping 
in  a great  bend  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
steep  Heights,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
town  stood,  rising  on  the  other.  We 
were  cut  off  from  any  A’iow  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  the  sight  of  the  bridge  of 
boats,  with  its  horn  work  across  the  tongue 
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Before  eyerivNg  Hie  wounded  began  to 
arrive,  anti  being  but  a inn to  such 
T was  glad  w Wri  Uie  Hupurior,  no-, 
being;  my  pah-  called  to  A ngvi  »que 
ami  bade  us  g*>  outuifii  the  rimrciyyurd 
arid  £«t. a breath hi  bvsh  air.  l«  was  a 
Welcome  relief  iu  im  bulb.  and  we  were. 
, yv#  iking  uiifi  <imv;u,  edgcHd  y discussing 
riri  oflWri.r  wide  in  at  the 
graUy  ppOft i»«|r  & wounded  man  before- 

him 

’Mi  is  M-  de  Mttwvoli  !*’ died  Amjthhjue. 

. joyfhjly,  and  my  impulse  wa-a  to  r.uni.iiri-d 
Hyp  Hrit  lie  I tad  ready  fyige- 

injmh ppd yalied  'tulirir  w alum tyvrrfve., : 

y-  ^tadepioi^; I h>  <ty  iSaiHii)  n^v  wrli  you 
and  y<>iir  t'oiv»j>iuii<»u  support  this  lad  into 
the  convent  l He  is  not  semH*sfy  wound- 
ed , only  weak  train  the  I < of  blood { * • a n d 
as  though  ^muting  on  our  help  without 
qnestioik  he  let  the  hoy  fti ip  tenderly  U> 
tin*.  cronmh  and  I w a*  forded  b»  *n-p  iVyr- 
xu&rd  with  Angvilqm*  to  hh  ^'dppbri,  4 


Ohs 


your  hast  elTon  before  Uh$$  1adS#£?  : 
3lri  rertahjiy  had  im  snspn'ion  of  who  I 

LC'&tWis&L: /.T. V i, ; V-.“  1 • W - '. > l ■.:! •. •. :'• ' 'J i.  • - .kt  .is  ' .1  .1  _ i ...  , 


dames.  thaul  ■ refill1'’  lie  rode  sloxtly 
h;n-i.-  ihronyh  the  y:>o  v 

pie  lad  was  in  Uighiand  unifortn.  and 
1 ^tidky  in  V*bo  Ue  ire  tli  ink!  ng  iO 
birih  hut  hri  m;<dfc  no 
he  viag^ered  hoov^ed  htiiveeo  us  towards 
thodu  or. 

Once  \\MhiO  wf  smnmom'd  line  and  an 
the  hid  snide  into  ji  e ) i a i e I i i e | i e I * i,  f e | i full- 

bn  his  upturned  fun*,  and'  1 saw  d.  .\us 
iliat  of  C)vrisM>f>hei*  Ronfh,  Hugh  _.in\d 
gone  far  to  redeeti)  Iduiseif-  ui  iily.  &$$$ 

en.vprpa  x\«o 
WAlf. 

ClimSToPHKK  wasail  One<‘  exauiin^l  i>y 
M.  Amioiia  tin*  oiVipum,  Who  ohhirih^ly 
*jame  at  Aiio'^i'ies  nopiest,  and  h^!or»* 
huig' he  met*  us  to  »a> port  that  ios  piMe-o.i 
Wies  in  no  dnu^i  r;  his  wound  was  d reserve, 
and  ik  nioiiid  siym>  would  go  far  th  put 
him  »n*  ! iiv  h'i  utmoi.  . !h'  «*ould  U'  se.en 
without  any  duttgrf  <n<  l)u*  i 

left  word  -with  'the  *a*U>p.  in  vhurge  thid 


grid  wnujd  criftH^  tp  bt 

ifi.gbo 

nl  e}e  v *e}. 

I Ifil  tl  IS  ' ^ v 

k ; 

nl Iiftfa  . ■• 

} lead  EK>hpsi  tat  ion  »/i  telling  Lucy  Ub; 

news;  Midoeth  the  suspeosi*  of  every  day 

that  f>i*js«ed. \w&  iv  etti'nyg  her  f i iJ  body 
iWvay  so  ru  | rid  i y thah-  had  irid  %<*m 
Ik  to  a#>swer  hec  prevyer  at  rtiH  vwyjifiufri 
w>h^  weuikl  huvM  pi^Hed  havond  it^ 
fon.  As  U wan.  the  new^  aeted  yxn  her 
like  some  ^eueroi.s  worn,  sdetigtimmng 
v, evoitoig*  hor,  her  only  miuesi 
brVuj^  tiittt:  Christoplicr  should  *u>t  h<i 
.hriMig:l)t.  to  ]ier  until  he  Was  quke  able  for 

';m'  ewojuji. 

VV  herv  X entered  Ch  rish  .phev  s room 
•lye  Already  sitting  tip  ity  hrid,  fdy 

t&rty  4eitv\ug  with  delight. 

yd,.  Madame  da  Bt,  Ji»§t ! Tl»irik ‘ of 
my  being  brought  Imre,  to  find  you  »ud 
my  mothiu-  »n»der  the  same  r<mf.  ami  ihal 
k .Was  Caplaiu  Maxwtdj  wim  hrmjgdH  me! 
Ho  saved  me  When  I w;^  down  vvj()i  an 
rridittii  me,  anti  did . not  yet  rim  riff 
without  sUmdinp:  so  nip  hard  knock*  him- 
self He  tarried  me  into  thmr  hoes  nVn\ 
ivs  kmri  a?  tht»  affair  was :.  r<«h.v  with 
me  behn  e.  him  . nil  Mi  is  dish+nce.  keeping 
my  heart  n p the  I nrie^yin^'  ’ fcit  |ii ji 
hoy  M Mm  hiking  you  to  yonr  onwheiy 
and  I so  near  swooning  with  this  stupid 
arm  I could  scare*-  hear  liim.  You  feno.w 
I was  rvUh  him  ire  LouMlririiirgy  arid  when 

I wn k a child  in  Lmnlon  he  lodged  wuh 
us,  as  he  was  in  hiding  no  uccouut  of  d/e 
Beotch  riyi rig,  arid  oa)3mg  b i nmdf  C-irpta Iff 

Gemldi he.  Ikft  tell  my  of  mv  tu*klierj| 
mad:nno.  Otn  I not  see  lim*  now  : " 

I told  him  as  gently  as  I could  of  ponar- 
;LuCy  s yomlrtton,  &ud  lie  bore  up  aMOnish- 
ihg;ly  vvr'fl.  What  seeriicid  to  tl^Hjhlf  bhu 
gcriftt-iy  ;vv$Hhe  thought  tiiat  he  i\4id. riever 
dream-ed  of  the  possibility  of  her  being  ill 
• ■ i hough  she  was  a i^isyurer  i ufey^ 

foa«‘ed-  she  would  he  liardly  iniahh.l-  p& 
one  eon  hi  be  cruel  to  n>y  mother,  sii.e,  \H  -so 
gentlb/v  the  7^‘or  lad  continued.  ' 1 ki^ew 
you  v ere  wilh  her,  ami  I never  thought 
of  tile  0f.l»fW  danger  at  rill,  d;  K*  hap; 
r ),v  s<  heu  i fell  jnoi  Kaglish  hands  $ndf 
^'<v  niiounl  Of  i * * 1 1 1 M it  i Boston,  and  m 
^rasy-vY  11  iyhUvndery  too,  Zii.d  in  u colony 
I'tyiih*:?!!,  riritl  'vlu*.!  we  brand  theft?  w;ts 

I I p <hf  ngy b o f peribiu  bp  i h g procliu rived  > ai  td 
thiU  rvVe  were  f o'J*  Qi ifd»Pc..We  Were  all  mad 
woh  by  n*  have  am *the«‘  crack  at  the 
Fhriab.  (>lv,  )i:paiori  me,  m fid  am  e,  1 for* 

got  y oji < -wore  on  tjnu j-  side,  *"  hefted,  ifjiger 

ly  #iih  |i)dden  c.onfuifenri  ^ aud  X tierer 

doribiyd  tor  a iriumeiit  f wmkd  Hud  b^h 
lie  tv. 

Th«'  nrvf  day  H«e  srirwenn  pouaaUKcd 
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him  out  of  all  possible  danger,  and  added, 
significantly,  44  If  his  mother  is  to  see  him, 
it  is  best  it  should  be  at  once.”  There- 
upon I obtained  the  necessary  permission, 
and  never  have  I seen  greater  joy  in  a 
face  than  in  Lucy’s  when  I ushered 
Christopher  into  her  room. 

That  same  evening,  as  I sat  beside  her, 
though  she  lay  quiet  and  composed,  I 
noticed  a grave  change  had  come  over 
her,  and  calling  one  of  the  sisters  who  had 
much  experience,  she  at  once  said  the 
end  was  near. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Superior  I 
went  for  Christopher,  and  led  him, white 
and  awe  struck,  to  the  bedside  of  his  mo- 
ther. She  asked  that  I w ould  not  leave— 
4 if  it  be  not  a trouble  to  you,  madame,” 
the  poor  thing  pleaded,  pitifully — and  I 
remained  beside  them. 

'‘Christopher,”  she  said,  with  an  effort, 
14 1 made  a promise  years  ago  that  when 
this  hour  came  I would  tell  you  the  truth 
about  yourself.  Our  name  is  not  Routh, 
but  Maxwell,  and  you  are  the  son  of  the 
Captain  Maxwell  who  saved  you — and 
brought  you  back  to  me.  You  remember 
liirn  as  the  4 Captain  Geraldine'  who 
lodged  with  us  in  London?  He  had  mar- 
ried me  six  years  before,  w hen  we  were 
but  little  more  than  boy  and  girl,  and 
when  you  were  born  he  was  wandering 
a shipwrecked  man  in  Russia,  seeking 
eagerly  some  means  of  return  to  us, 
though  I was  persuaded  he  had  deserted 
me.  When  he  returned  and  was  willing 
to  ack now’ ledge  me  as  his  wife,  I was 
hardened  into  a heartless  woman,  believ- 
ing myself  separated,  by  what  I ignorant- 
ly called  God’s  grace,  from  him  and  the 
world  to  w hich  he  belonged.  In  my  pride 
I refused  to  let  him  come  into  our  lives, 
though  he  implored  me  to  let  him  make 
such  restitution  as  was  in  his  power.  He 
behaved  as  few  men  would  have  done, 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  love  he  bore  with 
me,  and  accepted  my  conditions— that  he 
should  never  mention  our  marriage,  and 
would  never  come  between  you  and  me. 
He  let  you  go  away  from  his  side  in  Louis- 
bourg  though  his  heart  was  yearning  for 
you,  because  his  honor,  a quality  which  I 
pretended  not  to  understand,  forbade  him 
to  forget  his  promise  to  me.  He  was  al- 
ways good  to  me,  far  beyond  my  deserts, 
and  my  hope,  now  that  my  eyes  are  opened, 
is  that  you,  Christopher,  will  remember 
my  debt  to  him. 

“Try  and  bo  gentle,  my  boy.  Be  true 


to  him.  He  has  had  a sad,  lonely  life,  but 
love  may  make  it  up  to  him  yet.  When 
you  see  him,  tell  him  from  me....  tell 
Hugh . . . . ” but  here  I silently  withdrew, 
leaving  the  mother  to  whisper  her  last 
message  of  contrition  to  the  boy  kneeling 
beside  her  bed. 

Pitiful  as  was  poor  Lucy's  story,  I could 
gather  but  little  comfort  from  it.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  in  marrying  out  of  his  own 
class  Hugh  had  committed  so  grave  a 
fault  that  whatever  followed  in  the  way 
of  misunderstanding  was  but  to  be  expecl- 
ed.  He  bad  been  kind,  forbearing,  larger- 
minded  than  she  had  known;  she  had 
not  even  realized  the  sense  of  honor 
which  had  made  her  a wife  and  not  a 
mistress.  It  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
mistakes,  and  produced  nothing  but  bit- 
terness and  regret.  From  it  I could 
gather  no  excuse,  no  justification  of  his 
conduct  towards  me;  he  had  allowed  my 
affection  to  grow  up  and  centre  in  him, 
without  a warning  I could  understand  of 
the  heart-break  that  confronted  me,  and 
I could  not  see  that  his  obligation  towards 
her  who  had  cast  his  love  aside  was  more 
sacred  than  to  her  to  whom  it  was  all  in 
all. 

We  laid  Lucy  to  rest  in  the  garden  of 
the  hospital,  without  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  it  is  true,  but  not  without  both 
prayers  and  tears,  and  then  took  up  the 
daily  round  of  duty  once  more. 

Christopher,  being  no  longer  a patient, 
was  ordered  off  to  the  town  as  a prisoner, 
but  I sent  with  him  a note  to  M.  Joannes 
which  secured  him  generous  treatment. 
Through  the  month  of  August  the  wound- 
ed continued  to  come  in,  and  though  our 
troops  were  starving  as  they  stood  behind 
their  lines  of  defence,  they  were  one  and 
all  hopeful  of  the  result.  The  bombard- 
ment from  Levy  continued  until  the  town 
was  little  more  than  a heap  of  ruins,  and 
night  after  night  the  sky  was  red  with 
the  glare  of  burning  buildings.  Part  of 
the  enemy’s  fleet  bad  passed  the  city  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  all  supplies.  There 
were  ugly  rumors,  too,  of  the  Canadians 
deserting,  for  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of 
Carillon  and  Niagara  had  gone  far  to  dis- 
hearten them.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  authentic  news  of  the  desperate  ill- 
ness of  the  English  general,  and  even 
though  M.  de  Levis  was  forced  to  march 
to  the  support  of  Montreal,  the  unfalter- 
ing courage  of  M.  de  Montcalm  so  iu- 
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Spired  oUr  tjto&ps  that  tb*y  fet  it  fi»v  auL- 
cessfuUy,  frt?i£fhg  for- y^liyt bi- The vMi’mg 
of  winter..  . •'  V ■:'••• a - y •' v ” ;l  ■-  " / - -■  ■■  * • 

About  tli e hea-iiiiiine-  of  September  An 
etititK  fo  nw  gr^l;Jy^Otod.:  \ 

* ( >\h  Marguerite.  Charles  is  hero  ' Ite 
*■%  vvi'y  Ul.  Will  von  tmnyknxl  ^e-'hhn  •“ 
" L liu 

'No  'Rut  Tur 3ms  suffered  ijunedyhle 
hardships  jju  Aeudkvaiid  li<«  Hi — vj  ill 

ihkt  hr*  cannot  bo  xu  Lis  place  in  the  h»*kl 
Lome,  he  bus  just  been  u*k;M»g  my  mnibyC 
for  yon.  Onuei’V 
k Impossible,  oboi  ie 
pending  un  my‘  si» 

ied,  ami 

her  mother That  ;ey;e:.uV;ii.^ 

Cha rte' 

h this  n f U m ik)h 
firm  thing-  in 
‘ I bn  not  k)imv.  cberi 
hi  oilier  iior  XI » o Su  perio  i 


yon  when  ,raa  /wish«?a.  -M  to . Loiv^ 
hhiM^-L\  Tibs  & jk>  fcm*«  i<*  $A#nrJ>  on. 
trhteW £ 0 yi  \;  \ o r\J  ; ‘ X ;.  ;N  V 

: apv*V ::Mk&  fiitffr  :ym  Wb 

HMjg^itjprous  yiuii’selfjN  ^uid  Mme.  tie  & . 
remtef*,  much  to  my  felief.  >ldmrte'& 
mu*d  m>t  be  dhtdisTi  in  liis  ih-tmaids. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Marguerite 
M.  AniMnv  is  ;!e-  should  visit,  him  limit  he  k upaiui  pt^ 
pply  of  fun  for  a pa-  pared  to  wey\  no  .her  lifting! yv  for  there  is 
*n  escaped  for  the  no  reason  why  war  should  biim*li  /^Wry 
wifh  tlm  persktenny  of  rule  iji  decor  1101.’ ‘ And  vv&ii  ihese  iie- 
retnmetl  to  her  dkrmud  as  eided  words  the  ih'llienity  was  btku.oS/.-ek 

though  not  M alt, hi  .Atigeliqu^^  tfu£kh%^, 
bus  been  ask  big-  lion.’ 

W{it  yon  At  dAybreak  on  the  i&tb 
\vo  yyere  Awakened  by 

--  rieubri;  voor  above,  the  cdy,  and  Imateneil  to  the  aUk 
}f&s  given  her  \LudcMv.sV,  Unt  drift  of  pa^rng-  slibwgi's 


tint  drift  of  passing  showers 
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hid  the  valley  from  us,  while  the  heights 
loomed  gray  and  silent  above.  There 
was  nothing  to  enlighten  us,  and  in  com- 
pany with  our  fears  we  descended  to 
wait  uneasily  for  tidings. 

I grew  so  anxious  and  depressed  in  the 
half-lighted  halls  that  I could  not  remain 
below.  and  returned  towards  our  room. 
But  just  us  I approached  the  door  some 
one  came  hurriedly  along  the  corridor, 
and  to  my  dismay  I recognized  M.  de 
Sarennes. 

“Stay  one  moment,  mademoiselle,  I 
must  speak  with  you.”  His  voice  was 
trembling,  and  even  in  the  struggling 
light  I could  see  his  dark  face  was  drawn 
and  haggard,  though  his  black  eyes 
bin  ned  with  a fiercer  light  than  before. 

“It  is  useless,  M.  de  Sarennes;  I can 
hear  nothing  you  have  to  say.  Remem- 
ber your  mother  and  sister  are  here  with 
in  call,  and  you  will  only  cause  them 
pain  if  you  force  me  to  summon  aid, 
which  I will  certainly  do.  Have  some 
pity  for  them  if  you  have  none  for  me.” 

“Answer  me  but  one  question.  Do 
you  love  this  Maxwell?” 

“M.  de  Sarennes,  I will  tell  you  no- 
thing. You  have  no  right  to  question 
n»e.“ 

“My  God,  Marguerite!  have  I not 
done  everything  for  you?” 

“You  have  done  me  every  injury  in 
your  power.  You  have  never  spoken  to 
me  that  you  have  not  tortured  me  so  I 
cannot  look  on  you  without  fear  and 
loathing.” 

At  my  words  he  stepped  close  to  me, 
but  before  either  could  utter  a sound, *a 
shrill  cry  came  from  above: 

“Oh  mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  The  Eng- 
lish are  on  the  Plains!” 

Doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  corridors  were  filled  with  white 
faces,  and  hurrying  feet  were  flying  tow- 
ards the  stairways. 

“Nonsense!”  cried  a reassuring  voice 
when  we  gained  the  upper  windows. 
“Those  are  our  troops!  Bee,  they  are 
crossing  the  bridge!” 

“No.  Here!  Here!  See!  Just  op- 
posite us, over  the  edge  of  the  hill.”  And 
as  we  crowded  to  the  side  whence  the  cry 
came  our  hearts  sank  as  we  saw  a little 
patch  of  red  against  the  morning  sky. 

“ Bah ! They  are  only  a handful.  See 
how  our  men  are  crossing  the  St.  Charles ! 
There!  They  are  coming  out  of  the  St. 
John  s Gate  now !” 


“Mes  soeurs,  we  will  descend  to  the 
chapel,”  said  the  calm  voice  of  la  mfere  de 
Ste.  Claude,  and  at  the  words  the  obedient 
nuns  recovered  their  usual  air  of  quiet 
and  flocked  after  her,  as  did  many  of  the 
others;  but  Angelique  and  I remained. 

We  could  plainly  see  our  troops  defil- 
ing out  of  the  town  in  a seemingly  unend- 
ing line,  and  could  distinguish  their  offi- 
cers riding  to  and  fro  giving  orders;  but 
the  little  point  of  red  remained  immov- 
able, and  we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
an  army  or  a single  detachment. 

Regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  con- 
tinued to  pour  across  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  to  cross  through  the  town  from  the 
Palace  to  the  St.  John's  Gate,  whence 
they  issued,  and  moved  off  towards  the 
left,  hidden  from  us  by  the  rising  ground* 

We  stood  there  hour  after  hour,  forget- 
ful of  fatigue  and  hunger  in  our  anxiety. 
We  could  hear  the  faint  reports  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  dull  growl  of  cannon,  but 
could  not  tell  whence  they  came.  Soon  we 
discovered  scattered  figures  stealing  along 
under  the  shelter  of  the  hill  towards  the 
point  of  red,  and  as  they  drew  nearer 
could  distinguish  the  blue  and  gray  of 
our  Canadians  and  the  head-dresses  of 
Indians.  At  length  spurts  of  smoke  be- 
gan to  leap  from  the  bushes  all  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  opposite  us,  extending 
far  beyond  the  point  where  the  red  had 
been,  and  from  tbe  sensible  increase  in 
the  firing  we  judged  the  battle  had  be- 
gun. 

But  about  ten  o’clock  w*e  heard  such  a 
general  discharge  of  cannon  and  musket- 
ry, and  marked  such  instantaneous  move- 
ment along  the  line  of  skirmishers,  that 
we  knew  what  we  had  taken  for  the  bat- 
tle was  but  child’s  play.  Suddenly  the 
confused  noise  and  firing  were  dominated 
by  one  sharp  roar  like  to  the  clap  of  a 
thunder- bolt,  followed  by  a second,  and 
then  by  a long  rolling  fire.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded cheers  different  from  any  we  had 
heard  before,  above  which  I caught  the 
shrill  skirl  of  the  bagpipes,  while  a great 
cloud  of  snrtoke  slowly  rose  and  drifted  to 
and  fro  in  the  heavy  air. 

Out  of  this,  on  a sudden,  burst  a scream- 
ing mob  of  men  in  mad.  death -driven  dis- 
order, sweeping  towards  the  St.  John's 
Gate,  and  pouring  down  over  the  side  of 
the  hill  to  gain  the  bridge  of  boats.  Af- 
ter them,  in  as  wild  pursuit,  came  the  en- 
emy, foremost  of  whom  were  the  High- 
landers, with  flying  tartans,  shouting  their 
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despised  and  belittled  probably  by  every 
officer  in  the  service  for  their  manner  of 
6ghting;  yet  now  in  the  hour  of  need 
they  alone  stood  firm  between  the  flying 
army  and  destruction. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  them  steadied  in 
their  advance,  Hugh  mounted  and  rode 
off  towards  another  group  busied  in  an 
attempt  to  drag  a heavy  gun  from  some 
soft  ground  where  it  was  deeply  bogged, 
and  then  on  again  towards  the  bridge  of 
boats,  the  only  way  of  escape  for  the  de- 
feated troops. 

“ Oh  mon  Dieu ! They  will  never  cross ! 
The  bridge  is  blocked!”  cried  a despairing 
voice,  and  we  trembled  together  as  we 
watched  the  rabble  gathering  in  a mad 
rush  towards  the  narrow  passage,  mixed 
in  hideous  confusion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Royal  Rouissillon,  which  stood  as 
firm  as  if  on  parade. 

The  struggle  still  went  on  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  Canadians  man- 
fully held  their  ground;  but,  to  our  dis- 
may, we  saw  that  some  fresh  disaster  had 
happened  at  the  bridge. 

“ Oh  mon  Dieu  ! They  are  cutting  it! 
The  whole  army  will  be  lost!”  But  there 
was  more  efficient  aid  at  hand  than  our 
helpless  cries.  Even  as  we  despaired  we 
saw  Hugh  with  other  officers  struggle 
through  the  mob,  and,  sword  in  hand,  beat 
back  the  terror-stricken  crowd  until  they 
gained  the  head  of  the  bridge,  when  the 
Royal  Rouissillon  moved  into  position, 
and  soon  the  straggling  columns  took 
form  and  passed  rapidly  over  beyond  the 
shelter  of  the  horn  work. 

The  pursuit  was  checked,  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
Canadians ; the  English  halted,  reformed, 
and  slowly  withdrew;  the  last  of  our 
troops  recrossed  the  St.  Charles;  and  in 
the  twilight  we  saw  our  colors  still  flying 
on  the  ramparts  of  Quebec. 

There  was  nothing  more  for  us  to  see, 
perhaps  nothing  more  to  hope,  and  broken 
in  body  and  in  spirit  we  wearily  descend- 
ed the  stairways,  and  traversed  the  long 
corridors  in  silence  until  we  reached  the 
main  hall  ou  the  ground-floor. 

The  room  was  barely  lighted  by  a few 
candles  at  one  end,  and  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  the  nuns  of  the  three  orders, 
mingled  with  those  who  had  shared  their 
generous  hospitality  — old  and  feeble 
gentlemen  whose  fighting  days  had  long 
passed;  gray-haired  gentlewomen,  patient 


and  resigned,  others  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth,  and  young  girls  and  children,  pale 
and  anxious-eyed;  while  in  the  circle  of 
light  beneath  the  great  black  crucifix  on 
the  white  wall  stood  the  commanding  fig- 
ure of  la  mfere  de  Ste.  Claude,  and  with 
her  la  mfere  de  Ste.  Helfene  of  the  Hotel - 
Dieu,  and  la  mfere  de  la  Nativite  of  the  Ur- 
sulines. 

All  were  listening  with  breathless  atten- 
tion to  the  words  that  fell  from  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  Quebec,  Monsignor  de 
Pontbriand,  whose  quiet  bearing  and  mea- 
sured tones  carried  assurance  to  many  a 
fainting  heart. 

“My  children,”  he  was  saying  as  we 
entered,  “do  not  forget,  in  our  day  of  dis- 
aster, that  we  are  not  left  helpless.  Let 
us  for  our  comfort  say  together  those 
words  which  we  learned  to  lisp  as  chil- 
dren, but  perhaps  only  to  understand  to- 
night.” And  as  he  raised  his  hand  the 
people  knelt,  and  with  voices  that  gained 
confidence  as  the  familiar  words  fell  from 
his  lips,  they  repeated  the  “ Qui  habitat  ” 
in  unison:  “He  that  dwelleth  in  the  se- 
cret place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.” 

The  common  danger,  the  common  wor- 
ship, drew  us  together.  Each  succeeding 
verse,  with  its  divine  assurances  of  safety 
and  protection,  brought  to  us  a quiet 
and  a confidence  which  renewed  our 
strength. 

But  even  as  all  hearts  were  lifted 
there  came  a commanding  knock  at  the 
outer  door  opposite  the  chapel,  which  was 
immediately  repeated,  and  la  mere  Ste. 
Claude  signed  it  should  be  opened. 

Angelique  and  I, being  at  the  threshold 
of  the  hall,  hastened  to  obey,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a general  of- 
ficer, behind  whom  was  a detachment  of 
soldiers  in  Highland  uniform.  The  offi- 
cer stepped  into  the  hall  as  one  who  takes 
possession,  and  demanded  the  Superior,  in 
accurate  French. 

She  came  forward,  followed  by  the 
principal  nuns  and  ladies. 

“Have  no  fear,  mesdames,”  he  said, 
bowing  low  with  much  elegance  of  man- 
ner; “I  am  General  Townshend.  You 
will  suffer  no  harm;  but  we  must  take 
possession  of  your  convent,  for  your  pro- 
tection as  well  as  our  own.” 

“ You  are  victors,  monsieur,  and  can 
command,”  she  said,  bitterly. 

“We  are  victors,  madame,”  he  re- 
turned, gravely,  “but  we  have  bought 
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our  honors  dearly.  Our  General  lies 
dead  on  the  plain  above.” 

“ It  is  on  the  field  of  honor,  monsieur,” 
she  instantly  responded,  in  a tone  of  much 
feeling. 

4 4 A thousand  thanks  for  your  sym- 
pathy, madame;  we  will  use  every  dili- 
gence to  preserve  it.  Captain  Nairn 
will  take  charge  here,  and  will  give  you 
assurance  of  safety  and  protection  from 
insult.  In  return,  you  will  kindly  offer 
such  shelter  to  the  wounded  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  furnish  him  with  every  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  rooms  available, 
for  I must  ask  for  all  accommodation  in 
your  power.” 

He  introduced  Captain  Nairn  and  with- 
drew at  once,  followed  by  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Superior  that  everything 
would  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  the 
wounded. 

It  was  with  a curious  feeling  that  I 
looked  on  my  brother,  for  I could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  he,  though  I had  not 
seen  hirn  since  we  were  children.  De- 
spite the  disorder  of  his  dress  and  his  ev- 
ident fatigue,  he  was  a handsome  man, 
though  not  much  taller  than  myself. 
His  address  was  natural  and  easy,  and 
certainly  his  French  was  perfect;  I had 
but  a moment  to  gather  this,  for  we  were 
at  once  dismissed  from  our  attendance  by 
the  Superior,  who  remained  alone  to  ar- 
range with  our  new  masters. 

“Oh,ciel!  Marguerite!  Is  that  your  bro- 
ther?- whispered  Angelique,  excitedly. 

44  Yes,  cherie,  I have  no  doubt  it  is,”  I 
answered,  sadly. 

44 1 should  not  sigh  over  such  a misfor- 
tune,” she  cried,  gayly.  “You  are  cold- 
blooded creatures,  you  Scotch?  Why,  I 
should  have  been  weeping  on  his  neck 
long  ago,  no  matter  what  happened ! He 
lias  eyes  like  yours.” 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RECONCILIATION. 

We  found  Mine,  de  Sarennes  await- 
ing us  in  her  room,  with  a generous 
bouillon  warming  over  a lamp.  44  Hun- 
ger and  faintness  will  not  add  to  your 
courage,  my  daughters;  sit  down  and  eat. 
We  shall  have  need  of  all  our  strength 
for  the  morrow,”  she  said,  cheerfully. 
We  were  eager  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day.  but  she  would  not  listen  to  a 
word.  44  You  must  be  good  soldiers  now 
and  obey  orders;  eat  first,  and  then  to 
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bed.  Angelique,  do  you  set  an  example 
and  go  at  once.” 

“La  ceremonie  faite,  chacun  s’en  fut 
coucher,”  repeated  Angelique  sleepily,  as 
she  kissed  us  and  went.  Then  I turned 
to  her  mother. 

“Mme.  de  Sarennes,  I am  in  a dif- 
ficulty. May  I ask  your  help?” 

44  Marguerite,  ma  cherie,  I am  afraid  I 
am  thought  a stern  woman;  but  you 
know  how  dear  those  I love  are  to  me, 
and  I have  learned  to  love  you.  You 
may  speak  to  me  as  you  would  to  your 
own  mother,  ” she  said,  with  a tenderness 
that  went  to  my  heart. 

I arose  and  seated  myself  beside  her, 
and  with  my  hand  in  hers  I told  her  of 
my  home,  of  my  life  with  Lady  Jane,  and 
my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince; 
of  my  pride  in  my  only  brother,  and  of 
what  I considered  his  desertion,  which 
led  to  my  girlish  renunciation  and  my 
estrangement  from  him.  44  He  is  the 
Captain  Nairn  who  came  with  General 
Townshend  to-night.  What  shall  I do, 
madame?” 

“You  must  go  to  him  on  the  morrow, 
my  child,  without  hesitation.  Such  a tie 
is  too  sacred  to  be  thrown  away  lightly.” 
Here  she  paused,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
my  arm,  said,  in  tones  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing, “Marguerite,  when  you  are  an  old 
woman  like  me,  I pray  you  may  never 
have  to  look  back  with  regret  on  an  op- 
portunity for  reconciliation* cast  aside.” 
She  spoke  with  such  intense  emotion  that 
I could  not  doubt  I had  unwittingly 
stirred  some  painful  memory  of  her  past, 
but  in  a moment  she  recovered,  and  said, 
tenderly:  “ Remember,  you  both  lay  on 
the  same  breast;  you  looked  into  the  same 
mother’s  eyes.  Think  of  the  pain  it  would 
cause  her  to  know  that  there  is  anything 
in  her  children's  hearts  towards  each  other 
save  the  love  with  which  she  filled  them. 
But  I need  not  say  more;  I see  your  in- 
tent in  your  face.  Remember,  too,  we 
need  all  the  interest  we  can  command 
with  our  new  guests.  Now  get  some  rest, 
my  child;  you  are  worn  out.*1 

When  I awakened  in  the  morning  I 
found  the  whole  community  astir,  for  all 
night  long  the  wounded  had  been  brought 
in,  until  every  bed  and  corner  was  oc- 
cupied, and  even  the  barns,  sheds,  and  out- 
houses were  filled  to  overflowing. 

French  and  English  lay  side  by  side, 
helpless  and  patient.  As  I crossed  the 
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hall  I noticed  a big  Highland  sergeant 
lying  on  a stretcher,  waiting  until  some 
place  was  found  for  him,  with  the  sweat 
standing  in  great  beads  on  his  forehead. 
He  muttered  some  kind  of  a prayer  in 
Gaelic  as  I passed,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  once  familiar  tongue  I stopped,  and 
bending  over  him,  wiped  away  the  per- 
spiration, and  spoke  to  him  in  his  own 
language.  He  stared  at  me  in  the  ut- 
most astonishment,  and  then  swore  a 
great  oath,  and  the  tears  filled  his  eyes. 

I at  last  found  a soldier  who  was  not 
on  duty,  and  by  him  sent  a message  to 
Captain  Nairn  that  a lady  desired  speech 
with  him  when  he  was  at  liberty. 

He  returned  with  word  that  the  captain 
fixed  eleven  o’clock,  and  at  that  hour  I 
awaited  in  the  parlor.  As  I waited  I 
wondered  that  I had  ever  made  any  ques- 
tion of  meeting  him;  I could  even  see 
that  his  choice  of  life  had  its  defence, 
from  a man’s  point  of  view.  A soldier 
is  first  of  all  a soldier,  and  waiting  the 
heaviest  of  his  duties,  though  he  is  ready 
to  suffer  incredibly  for  his  cause  when  it 
is  active;  it  is  the  women  who  keep  the 
personal  attachments  alive  through  the 
weary  days  when  everything  but  hope  is 
dead. 

I spoke  at  once  on  his  entrance. 

“ Archie,  I am  your  sister  Margaret.” 

“My  dearest  Peggy!”  was  all  he  said, 
but  he  caught  me  in  his  strong  arms  and 
nearly  crushed  the  breath  out  of  me.  He 
petted  and  fondled  me,  calling  me  by  ev- 
ery dear  name  of  childhood,  until  my 
heart  was  nigh  to  bursting  with  this  trea- 
sure of  love  lavished  upon  me  when  I 
least  expected  it. 

I was  brought  back  to  the  present  when 
he  questioned  me  on  the  reason  of  my 
being  in  Canada,  and  though  it  cost  me  a 
bitter  struggle  with  my  pride,  I told  him 
the  whole  story  of  my  folly.  I could 
not  spare  myself  when  Iiq  took  me  so  on 
trust. 

“And  you  say  that  Maxwell  was  mar- 
ried all  tli is  time?”  he  asked,  sternly. 

“ Yes,  but — ” 

“ There  are  no  ‘ huts’ ! ” he  interrupted, 
fiercely.  “I  will  kill  him  on  sight!” 

“Archie,  my  brother,  think  what  you 
sav!  1 do  not  know  that  he  deceived 
me,  and  I do  know  I deceived  myself.” 

“ I can’t  help  that ! If  he  had  not  been 
there,  you  never  would  have  made  the 
mistake.  The  only  pity  is  I was  not  on 
the  ground  at  the  time.” 


“But,  Archie,  think  of  me.  Think 
what  an  open  scandal  will  mean.  No  one 
but  you  and  me,  and  one  other,”  I add- 
ed— remembering  le  pere  Jean — “knows 
anything  of  this  now.” 

“And  what  do  we  care  about  other 
people,  Peggy?  We  Nairns  are  not  used 
to  asking  leave  for  our  actions;  and  so 
long  as  you  yourself  are  not  ashamed. 
I do  not  give  a rotten  fig  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  no  question  of  the  per- 
sonal feeling  at  all;  it  is  the  principle! 
I have  no  personal  quarrel  with  Maxwell; 
on  the  contrary,  I like  him.  He  was  a 
brother  to  me  in  Louisbourg:  but,  thank 
God,  I can  sink  my  likings  and  disliking* 
when  it  comes  to  a case  such  as  this.  No. 
no,  Peggy*  you’d  best  leave  things  in  my 
hands.” 

“No,  Archie,  I will  not!  There  has 
been  heart-break  and  misery  enough  over 
this  as  it  is,  without  adding  more.” 

“But  this  will  wipe  it  all  out.  Can- 
not you  understand?”  he  said,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience. 

“Archie,  cannot  you  understand  that, 
however  clearly  I regret  my  own  folly.  I 
cannot  in  a moment  stamp  out  the  feel- 
ing in  which  I lived  all  these  years?” 

“You  don’t  tell  me  you  care  for  the 
man  yet,  Peggy?”  he  cried,  in  a tone  of 
genuine  astonishment. 

“I  am  afraid  I do.” 

“God  bless  my  soul!  That  is  beyond 
me.” 

“You  are  not  a woman,  Archie.” 

“No,  thank  God  I am  not,”  he  an- 
swered, without  the  vestige  of  a smile. 
“ Of  all  the  wearisome  things  in  the  world, 
I can  imagine  nothing  worse  than  being 
a woman.” 

“ And  yet  there  are  a good  many  who 
have  to  put  up  with  this  weariness.” 

“The  Lord  help  them!  But  we  must 
not  fall  to  quarrelling  at  our  first  meeting: 
that  would  be  altogether  too  much  lik>* 
boy  and  girl  again.  Peggy,  do  you  re- 
member bow  we  used  to  fight  over  ihe 
plovers’  nests?”  and  be  laughed  merrily 
at  the  thought.  “Don't  be  put  out  by  a 
little  thing  like  this.  I’ll  not  kill  the  gen- 
tleman behind  a hedge  or  in  the  dark;  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  rest 
assured.  But  I have  sad  news  of  your 
friends,  Margaret.  M.  de  Montcalm  died 
at  daybreak  this  morning.” 

“6li,  Archie!  We  did  not  even  know 
that  lie  was  wounded.” 

“Nor  did  we  until  late  last  night,  for 
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he  was  seen  on  his  horse  during  the  re- 
treat. He  was  a fine  soldier.” 

“ He  was  more  than  that,  Archie.  He 
was  a man  of  honor  and  the  soul  of  his 
army  — and  he  was  very  good  to  me,” 
I sobbed,  breaking  down  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  chivalrous  protection. 

To  my  surprise,  Archie  put  his  arm 
about  me.  “Cry  on,  Peggy,  my  lamb,” 
he  said,  in  the  soft  endearment  of  the 
Gaelic.  And  the  soldier  who  had  so  read- 
ily decided  on  the  death  of  a man  a mo- 
ment since,  now  melted  at  the  sight  of  a 
woman’s  grief,  and  offered  her  the  best  of 
all  consolation,  sympathy.  Nothing  else 
could  so  quickly  have  revealed  to  me  the 
wrong  I had  been  guilty  of  in  holding 
aloof  from  this  strong  affection  that  had 
held  fast  in  simple,  unwavering  loyalty 
to  the  love  of  childhood.  To  him  I had 
always  remained  the  Peggy  of  the  old 
home;  in  his  generous  heart  the  thought 
of  any  necessity  for  reconciliation  had  no 
place,  for  he  held  himself  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  from  whom  protection  for  the 
weaker  must  necessarily  flow. 

“ By-the-way,  Peggy,”  he  said,  sudden- 
ly, “it  was  you,  no  doubt,  who  spoke  to 
one  of  my  men  in  Gaelic  this  morning. 
That  was  Neil,  son  of  Angus  Dubh, 
the  tacksman  on  the  old  place,  one  of 
my  best  sergeants.  You  did  as  much  for 
him  as  the  surgeon,  and  when  I tell  him 
who  you  are  he  will  think  you  are  an  an- 
gel from  heaven.  Come  when  you  can 
and  say  a word  to  our  poor  fellows;  they 
are  wearying  for  home  like  children,  now 
they  are  past  fighting  for  a bit.” 

Now  followed  days  of  unceasing  work 
for  all  who  would  assist  in  nursing  and 
the  innumerable  little  duties  necessitated 
by  the  presence  of  so  large  a body  of  in- 
valids, and,  to  their  honor,  most  of  the 
women,  even  the  most  frivolous,  took 
their  share  uncomplainingly,  making  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  The 
most  conflicting  rumors  reached  us  as  to 
the  movements  of  our  army,  and  of  the 
iuteutions  of  M.  de  Ramesav,  governor  of 
the  city,  but  we  fortunately  had  little  lei- 
sure for  speculation,  and  our  doubts  were 
ended  by  the  formal  capitulation,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  the  month. 

After  the  troops  had  taken  possession 
and  quiet  was  restored,  permission  was 
given  us  to  enter  the  town,  should  we  so 
desire.  It  must  have  been  a welcome  re- 
lief to  la  mere  de  Ste.  Claude  when  her 


numerous  guests  took  their  departure. 
The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  Ur- 
sulines  returned  to  their  respective  con- 
vents, and  in  that  of  the  latter  Mme.  de 
Sarennes  secured  rooms  for  the  winter. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
town,  for  the  destruction  by  the  bombard- 
ment had  been  almost  complete.  The 
Lower  Town  no  longer  existed,  and  scarce 
a building  remained  along  the  front  of 
the  Upper.  Angelique  and  I wandered 
towards  the  familiar  ruedu  Parloir,  to  find 
but  a line  of  crumbling  walls,  blackened 
and  roofless;  before  it  our  little  isle  of 
houses,  as  well  as  the  bishop's  palace,  lay 
a mass  of  ruin,  and  behind  it  stood  the 
wrecked  cathedral.  Every  building  that 
could  serve  as  a mark  had  suffered  in 
some  measure,  and  the  chapel  of  our  con- 
vent was  the  only  sacred  place  left  in  this 
city  of  churches  where  worship  could  be 
celebrated.  Here  mass  and  vespers  alter- 
nated with  the  services  of  Episcopalian 
and  Presbyterian  divines,  and  I am  cer- 
tain none  suffered  from  the  near  fellow- 
ship of  the  other. 

A detachment  of  Archie’s  regiment, 
the  Fraser  Highlanders,  was  quartered  on 
us  for  the  winter,  and  with  them  the  com- 
munity shared  their  diminished  hospital- 
ity; they,  in  turn,  lent  us  their  services  in 
collecting  firewood  and  in  drawing  wa- 
ter, and  it  was  surprising  to  mark  the 
good-will  that  was  shown  on  both  sides. 
Not  only  were  they  granted  full  permis- 
sion to  smoke  in  the  quarters  assigned  to 
them,  but  the  nuns,  taking  compassion  on 
their  unsuitable,  and  in  their  eyes  almost 
indecent,  dress,  fell  to  work  at  knitting  for 
them  long  stockings  of  the  heaviest  wool, 
which  occasioned  loud  laughter  and  much 
sly  jesting  amongst  the  men,  and  on  our 
side  Angelique  provoked  some  of  the 
younger  nuns  to  such  merriment  by  her 
sallies  on  the  subject  that  they  thereby 
incurred  the  disapprobation  of  their  more 
serious-minded  elders. 

For  this  attention  General  Murray  sent 
to  the  Superior  a most  gracious  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gratitude  towards  the 
community,  but  it  remained  for  the  men 
themselves  to  cap  the  climax. 

Every  morning  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Superior  to  make  a round  of  the  con- 
vent, including  those  portions  set  apart 
for  the  Highlanders,  and  on  this  duty  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her,  as 
the  men  took  a great  pleasure  in  my  Gae- 
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lie ; and  it  was  an  acceptable  service  to  me 
to  cultivate  their  good-will  towards  the 
community  by  this  simple  favor.  I knew 
many  of  them  by  name,  and  indeed  some 
of  them  could  claim  kinship  with  me,  no- 
tably Neil,  the  sergeant  whom  I have  al- 
ready mentioned,  a fine  specimen  of  our 
people,  standing  well  o\fer  six  feet  in  his 
buckled  shoes. 

One  morning,  as  we  entered  the  hall 
set  aside  for  the  men,  we  heard  a sharp 
command  from  the  sergeant,  and  to  our 
surprise  we  found  the  men  not  only  drawn 
up  in  line  to  meet  us — which  was  a volun- 
tary mark  of  respect  they  paid  the  Supe- 
rior— but  now,  there  stood  every  man  in 
full  dress,  with  cocked  and  feathered  bon- 
net on  his  head,  claymore  by  his  side,  and 
firelock  in  his  hand,  and  every  pair  of 
sturdy  legs  encased  in  the  long  gray 
stockings  knitted  by  the  nuns. 

The  sergeant  gravely  stepped  forward, 
and  saluting  the  Superior,  addressed  her 
in  his  most  correct  English : 

“Reverend  madam,  I am  put  forward 
on  account  of  my  rank,  and  not  for  my 
poor  abilities,  to  thank  the  ladies  who 
would  think  so  much  of  us  poor  fellows 
as  to  be  doing  us  this  kindness  this  day. 
As  long  as  we  live,  yes,  and  long  after  we 
are  dead,  moreover,  you  may  be  sure  that 
Fraser’s  will  always  remember  this;  and 
when  we  will  be  telling  even  to  our  grand- 
children of  Quebec  and  what  we  did  there, 
we  will  not  forget  to  speak  of  your  name 
and  of  the  names  of  the  ladies  under 
your  command.  And,  madam,  our  solemn 
hope  is  that  you  will  never  have  more 
cause  to  blush  at  our  bare  knees,  saving 
your  presence,  then  we  will  have  to  blush 
at  your  kindness,  madam.” 

Then  turning  quickly  to  me,  he  whis- 
pered, in  Gaelic:  “Speak  to  her,  Miss 
Margaret,  and  tell  her  what  we  would 
say.  It  is  God’s  own  truth  I am  speaking 
when  I say  that  we  are  thankful,  even 
though  some  will  be  wondering  what  put 
such  a notion  into  the  poor  ladies’  heads.” 
Whereupon  he  wheeled  about  and  roared 
out  his  command  to  the  men,  as  if  to 
check  the  grin  that  was  spreading  over 
his  own  honest  face  from  appearing  on 
any  other.  There  was  an  instantaneous 
movement  at  his  command,  and  the  Su- 
perior received  the  full  honors  of  a grand 
salute. 

She  was  greatly  pleased,  as  indeed  she 
might  be,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  shown 
their  gratitude  in  the  most  honorable 


fashion  they  knew,  and  she  begged  me  to 
return  her  thanks  and  the  assurances  of 
her  interest  in  them  all,  which  I did  in 
terms  that,  however  they  might  have  vio- 
lated her  ideas  of  rhetoric,  were  best  un- 
derstood by  the  men  before  us. 

“Neil,  son  of  Angus,  remember,’’  I con- 
cluded, “and  remember,  too,  every  one 
who  hears  me,  that  though  these  good  sis- 
ters do  not  understand  us  nor  our  ways, 
they  have  knitted  their  hearts’  kindness 
into  every  stitch  that  has  gone  into  those 
stockings,  and  there  is  not  a man  of  you 
who  has  a mother,  or  a sister,  or  a wife,  at 
home,  who,  if  she  knew  what  had  been 
done  for  you  this  day,  but  would  be  down 
on  her  knees  praying  for  these  good  wo- 
men. In  the  mean  time,  see  you  don’t 
forget  to  do  it  yoursel ves !” 

When  I finished  they  were  nearer  cry- 
ing than  saluting,  and  I am  not  sure  that 
I was  far  from  it  myself,  for,  as  I spoke, 
the  once  familiar  hills  and  gleus,  the 
humble  dwellings,  the  quiet-faced  women, 
the  yellow-liaired  children,  all  that  meant 
home  to  these  brave  fellows,  came  before 
me  like  in  a dream,  and  I found  myself 
longing  for  something  I thought  I had 
parted  with  forever. 

The  winter  proved  unusually  severe, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  troops  and  the 
few  people  of  condition  who  remained  was 
excessive,  but  there  was  no  disorder  to 
speak  of,  and  the  hardships  were  borne 
uncomplainingly.  From  time  to  time 
we  had  news  of  our  army  encamped  on 
the  Jacques  Cartier,  notouly  by  the  legiti- 
mate channel  of  the  foraging  and  recon- 
noitring parties,  but  even  by  means  of 
some  who  carried  on  a business  of  traffick- 
ing between  the  two  camps,  the  greed  of 
gain  triumphingover  war  and  famine,  and 
even  over  ordinary  patriotism.  It  was  re- 
ported that  M.  de  L4vis  had  said  he  would 
eat  li is  Christmas  dinner  in  Quebec  under 
his  own  flag;  but  he  was  not  given  to  such 
empty  boasts,  that  I had  ever  beard,  and 
the  day  passed  unmarked  for  us  save  by 
the  services  in  our  chapel. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  Archie 
came  to  me  with  a letter.  “ There,  Peg- 
gy, this,  I take  it,  should  go  into  your 
hands,  as  it  is  addressed  to  your  care.  It 
is  fortunate  that  Maxwell  governs  himself 
like  a gentleman  in  some  things,  for  if  In? 
had  attempted  to  send  his  letter  by  any 
underhand  means  it  might  have  placed 
you  in  an  unpleasant  position,  and  even 
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exposed  me  to  suspicion.  Listen  to  this. 
I wish  I could  write  like  that  fellow ! 

“‘Camp  on  the  Jacques  Cartier, 

22  Jan'i /,  1760. 

‘Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  be  known  to 
your  Excellency’s  brother,  Lord  Elibank, 
and  though  Fate  hath  thrown  me  on  the 
side  opposed  to  your  command,  I venture 
to  beg  your  courtesy  in  remitting  the  en- 
closed letter  to  the  care  of  Mtne.  de  St. 
Just,  at  present  in  your  lines.  I have  left 
it  unsealed,  should  you  deem  it  your  duty 
to  peruse  it,  but  I give  you  my  word  of 
honor  it  contains  nothing  but  the  most 
private  matters  affecting  one  in  whom 
Mme.  de  St.  Just  is  interested.  Should 
your  regulations,  however,  forbid  such  a 
favor,  I beg  that  you  will  burn  it  yourself, 
and  I will  none  the  less  hold  myself  to  be, 
Sir. 

Your  very  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
Hugh  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel. 

To  the  Hon’ble  James  Murray, 

Commanding  in  Quebec.’ 

ki  I give  you  my  word,  Peggy,  the  Gen- 
eral would  allow  such  a letter  to  pass  did 
it  contain  all  the  treason  between  here  and 
Mozambique.  He  bids  me  give  it  you  with 
his  compliments,  and  assure  you  that  not 
only  is  it  unread,  but  that  should  you  wish 
to  answer  it  under  the  same  restriction  as 
to  news,  lie  will  enclose  your  reply  the 
first  time  he  has  occasion  to  communicate 
with  the  French  General.11 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  “Mistress 
Lucy  Rou th,  in  the  care  of  Mme.  de  St. 
Just.  * and  much  as  I shrank  from  opening 
it.  I did  so,  as  it  might  contain  matters 
which  concerned  their  son.  And  so  it 
proved.  The  letter  read  : 

“ 22  Jan'i/,  1760. 

“Dear  Lucy, — I send  this,  trusting  to 
the  courtesy  of  General  Murray  that  it 
may  reach  vour  hands  safely.  I was  so 
suddenly  called  away  that  there  was 
much  left  unsaid  when  we  parted,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  for  personal  mat- 
ters since.  In  the  event  of  anything 
happening  to  me,  I wisli  you  to  impress 
on  Christopher  that  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
banner  of  Charing  Cross,  holds  in  trust 
a small  sum  deposited  there  for  me  by 
mv  cousin,  the  late  Lady  Jane  Drum- 
mond. I have  placed  my  will  in  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  whichever 
way  things  fall  out,  this  will  serve  as  a 


receipt,  and  insure  its  delivery.  I would 
be  glad  to  know  of  your  well-being. 

Hugh  Maxwell/’ 

I sent  for  Christopher,  who  was  not 
with  us,  but  stationed  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital with  others  of  liis  regiment,  and 
made  the  matter  known  to  him,  and 
through  the  General  he  sent  to  his  father 
his  acknowledgments  and  the  news  of 
Lucy’s  death. 

I was  pleased  at  the  consideration  of 
which  the  letter  was  proof,  and  it  was 
a satisfaction  to  hear  Archie’s  acknow- 
ledgment of  Hugh’s  charm;  but  beyond 
this  the  letter  awoke  in  me  no  further 
feeling,  and  I was  surprised  to  find  I 
could  look  at  bis  writing  and  read  his 
words  with  so  little  emotion.  The  truth 
is,  I was  living  in  a new  world;  the  dis- 
covery of  my  brother's  love,  the  revela- 
tion of  Mme.  de  Sarennes’s  affection  tow- 
ards me,  had  gone  far  to  fill  the  hunger 
and  emptiness  of  my  life,  and  the  old 
spell  which  had  so  long  dominated  every 
thought  and  aspiration  was  no  longer 
paramount.  Then,  too,  the  long  strain 
of  feverish  hope  and  unrest,  the  disap- 
pointments and  dangers  through  which 
I had  passed,  had  rendered  me  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  charm  of  the  quiet  con- 
vent life  by  which  I was  surrounded. 
Therein  I found  work  into  which  I threw 
myself  with  ardor,  and  was  encouraged 
by  the  Superior  towards  that  way  of  peace 
upon  which  the  convent  doors  gave  en- 
trance. Could  I once  determine  to  cut  my- 
self free  from  the  unrest  and  struggle  of 
the  world,  I felt  that  before  me  opened  a 
life  of  usefulness  which  promised  amends 
for  all  suffering  and  atonement  for  all 
error.  My  life  had  so  far  been  lived  for 
myself  alone,  and  I saw  about  me  women 
who  had  attained  happiness  through  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  self.  Could  I only 
be  sure  I had  the  strength,  was  not  the 
same  reward  held  out  to  me? 

chapter  xxv. 

A FORLORN  HOPE. 

Absorbed  though  I was  in  my  work, 
I could  not  but  mark  what  was  passing 
between  Angelique  and  Archie  — how 
unconsciously  my  single-hearted  brother 
was  following  her  in  that  path  in  which 
the  feeblest  maid  can  lead  the  strongest 
of  his  sex. 

Her  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the 
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romance  of  his  finding  me,  and  the  story 
of  his  early  adventures  found  in  her  a 
skilful  listener,  who  could  extract  every 
detail  from  his  somewhat  unwilling  lips. 
His  endeavors  to  catch  her  nimble  wit 
as  it  flew,  and  the  expression  of  awak- 
ening wonder  on  his  face  when  he 
suspected  her  of  nonsense,  would  many 
a time  send  us  into  peals  of  laughter. 
Even  Mme.  de  Sarennes  was  interested, 
though  she  frankly  professed  nothing  be- 
yond an  armed  neutrality  towards  our 
h osts. 

So  the  winter  dragged  on.  There  was 
much  suffering  among  the  people,  much 
anxiety  and  constant  alarms  for  those  in 
command ; but  each  heart  loved  or  hoped, 
waited  or  wearied,  a£  in  time  of  peace, 
and  every  one  looked  forward  with  im- 
patience or  anxiety  towards  the  coming 
of  spring,  which  would  bring  the  de- 
nouement. 

By  April  everything  was  astir  once 
more.  The  familiar  intercourse  of  the 
long  winter  was  interrupted,  officers  and 
men  went  about  their  duties  so  earnestly 
we  could  not  but  feel  that  all  relations 
were  suspended  until  the  result  should 
be  determined.  Soon  news  came  of  the 
movements  of  our  army,  and  the  garri- 
son was  marched  out  for  daily  exercise 
and  duty  on  the  Plains,  and  as  far  as  Ste. 
Foye. 

At  length  it  was  clear  that  some  move- 
ment was  imminent.  Orders  were  issued 
that  the  inhabitants  were  to  leave  the 
city — that  is,  all  the  common  people — and 
word  was  sent  to  the  Ursulines  and  the 
other  communities  that  we  were  free  to 
leave,  did  we  so  choose,  otherwise  we 
must  remain  through  the  siege,  should 
the  city  be  invested,  and  must  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  garrison.  La  mere  de  la 
Nativity,  our  Superior,  decided  at  once 
that  her  community  should  remain,  and 
Mme.  de  Sarennes  said  the  same  for  our 
little  party. 

Angelique  and  I stood  in  St.  John 
Street,  and  our  hearts  were  stirred  by  the 
wailings  and  lamentations  of  the  people 
leaving  the  town  in  long  procession. 

“Courage!”  cried  Angelique  to  a de- 
spairing woman.  “ We  will  welcome  you 
all  back  again.  You  will  come  in  with 
our  army !” 

“ M a 1 brook  s’en  va-t-en  guerre; 

Xe  suit  qu.and  reviendra,” 

trolled  out  a lusty  fellow,  with  a laugh. 


“Tais-toi,  v’limeux!”  cried  the  woman, 
angrily. 

“ II  reviendra -z-&  Paques, 

Ou  & la  Trinity,” 

he  continued,  unconcernedly,  and  the 
crowd,  catching  at  his  humor,  joined  in 
the  lilting  refrain,  and  involuntarily 
quickened  their  steps  to  the  “ mironton, 
-ton,-taine”  of  the  old  war-song,  at  which 
Angelique  clapped  her  hands  in  delight, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a shout  of  admi- 
ration. 

“They  would  have  done  better  to  feed 
that  fellow,”  she  said,  decidedly,  as  we 
turned  away;  “ he  will  do  some  fighting, 
depend  upou  it.” 

“ You  are  confident,  Angelique?” 

“Certainly,  cherie;  the  town  cannot 
be  defended;  we  know  that;  and  if  Gen- 
eral Murray  goes  out,  as  he  is  sure  to,  he 
will  but  march  to  his  fate,  as  did  our 
poor  Marquis.” 

On  the  22d  of  April  we  were  up  before 
daybreak,  and  saw  the  garrison  march  out 
with  their  cannon  under  a leaden  sky 
and  a cold  drizzling  rain.  I went  about 
my  tasks  weighed  down  by  a sickening 
anxiety,  for  though  I had  renounced 
Hugh,  it  was  impossible  to  banish  him  at 
all  times  from  my  thoughts,  and  I could 
not  but  remember  that  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  chances  of  battle  lie  had 
amongst  his  enemies  a sworn  foe  in  my 
brother,  and  amongst  his  friends  a trea- 
cherous enemy  in  Sarennes.  Against 
these  dangers,  at  least,  I could  pray  for 
him  with  unquestioned  heart. 

Noise  of  firing  came  to  us  through  the 
day,  which  we  spent  in  a perpetual  adora- 
tion, but  at  evening  the  troops  re-entered 
the  town  and  the  battle  was  still  un- 
fought. 

On  the  morrow  they  were  again  assem- 
bled, and  again  we  watched  them  march 
through  the  sodden  streets. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  news  of 
the  combat;  every  gust  of  wind  swept 
down  on  us  the  faint  crackle  of  musketry 
and  the  deep  boorn  of  cannon;  it  seemed 
interminable,  but  before  the  afternoon 
was  well  advanced  the  first  stragglers 
had  reached  the  gates.  They  were  fol- 
lowed later  hv  a mad,  ungovernable  mob 
of  English  troops,  and  soon  the  streets 
were  choked  with  men  shrieking,  cry- 
ing, and  swearing  at  their  defeat.  Their 
ollicers,  with  swords  drawn,  rode  amongst 
them,  threatening  and  striking,  entreat- 
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ing  and  commanding  to  deaf  ears,  for 
the  men  were  like  wild  beasts,  and  could 
not  be  controlled.  It  was  not  fear;  it 
was  like  to  a frenzy  of  rage  and  shame 
at  their  rout.  They  broke  into  taverns 
and  even  private  houses,  and  presently 
tiie  madness  of  drink  added  to  the  pan- 
demonium. The  wounded  were  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  before  evening  our  convent 
and  every  other  refuge  was  crowded  to 
the  utmost. 

It  was  a strange  position  for  all  of  us; 
our  wounded  were  our  nominal  enemies, 
it  is  true,  but  we  had  been  living  with 
them  on  terms  of  the  kindliest  intimacy 
for  a long  winter,  and  there  was  no  stim- 
ulus of  duty  needed  to  make  the  nuns 
put  forth  every  effort  for  their  relief. 
To  me  they  were  more  than  generous 
enemies — they  were  countrymen  and 
kinsmen  for  whom  I was  bound  to  work 
with  a whole  heart. 

I was  interrupted  in  my  task  by  the 
appearance  of  Christopher.  “ Madam,  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  that  your  brother, 
the  captain,  is  safe.” 

‘ Is  he  wounded?”  I asked,  with  swift 
anxiety. 

**  Yes,  madam,  but  our  surgeon  says,  a 
fine  clean  cut;  and  I believe  him,  too,  for 
he  went  off  to  sleep  the  moment  it  was 
dressed,  more  tired  than  hurt.  He  is  in 
his  own  room,  where  you  may  look  at 
him  if  you  will  promise  not  to  speak,”  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. “ Tgave  Miss  Angel ique  his  clothes 
to  attend  to  as  she  asked,  for  she  was  there 
when  he  was  brought  in,  and  waited  until 
she  heard  the  surgeon  say  there  was  no 
danger.  She  would  have  liked  to  watch, 
too,  but  I was  put  in  charge.” 

Christopher  cautiously  opened  the  door 
and  allowed  me  to  peep  in,  and  my  heart 
was  lightened  at  the  sight  of  Archie 
sleeping  quietly,  his  brown  curls  hidden 
beneath  a mass  of  bandages,  but  his  face 
composed  and  natural. 

“Thank  you,  Christopher,”  I said. 

*■  You  are  a brave  lad.” 

“There  were  lots  more  better  than  me,” 
lie  said,  modestly;  44  but  we  didn’t  have  a 
chance,  for  all  that.” 

“Tell  me  something  of  what  happen- 
ed." 

“ I don’t  know  what  happened,  after  it 
began.  I only  saw  the  back  of  the  man 
in  front  of  me,  and  was  too  busy  witli  my 
piece  to  think  of  anything  else,  until  I 


saw  my  captain  in  trouble,  and  then  my 
bands  were  full  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
After  I hear  some  of  the  old  powder-eat- 
ers talk,  madam,  I’ll  be  able  to  make  up  a 
fiue  story  for  you,”  he  said,  with  a bright 
laugh  that  to  me  sounded  like  an  echo. 

I hastened  to  our  room,  and  there 
found  Angelique  in  a state  of  exulta- 
tion. 

44  Victory,  Marguerite!  As  I told  you  ! 
Our  troops  are  on  the  Heights,  and  hold 
the  General  Hospital,  and  the  English  are 
trapped  in  these  crazy  walls!”  Butin  an 
instant  she  calmed  herself  and  said,  ear- 
nestly, 44  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  save 
us  all !” 

44 1 save  you  all?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Mean,  Marguerite?  Listeu  to  those 
cries  and  the  fighting.  Do  you  know 
what  they  mean?  They  mean  that  the 
men,  the  whole  garrison  on  which  the 
English  depend,  are  mad  with  drink  and 
defeat  — and  Levis  scarce  a mile  away 
with  his  victorious  army  ! Just  one  word 
to  him,  Marguerite,  and  we  are  saved;  he 
will  be  in  the  town  before  the  morning.” 

“Yes,  but  bow  can  it  be  sent?  What 
can  I do?” 

“ Carry  it  to  him  !” 

“ Angelique,  are  you  mad?  How  could 
I carry  it?” 

“There  is  your  answer,”  she  cried, 
pointing  to  Archie’s  uniform.  “You  will 
put  these  things  on,  and  you  can  pass  the 
gate  without  a question.  Come,  undress 
at  once.” 

“ Oh,  Angelique,  I cannot!  Let  me  go 
as  I am  and  I will  not  hesitate,  but — ” 

“For  shame,  Marguerite !”  cried  the 
high-spirited  girl.  “For  shame!  to  think 
of  yourself  and  such  schoolgirl  prudery 
at  such  a time!  But  forgive  me,  cheric; 
I did  not  quite  mean  that.  I know  wliat 
you  feel.  But  do  you  think  I would 
hesitate  had  I your  height  and  could  I 
speak  English?  No,  a thousand  times  no! 
Marguerite,  it  must  be  done ! Y7ou  are  the 
only  woman — the  only  person,  man  or 
woman — in  Quebec  who  can  do  it.” 

44  Angelique,”  I cried,  in  an  agony  of 
distress,  “think  of  my  own  people  here; 
it  would  be  almost  like  betraying  them.” 

“Well,  think  of  them,  but  think  of 
them  as  soldiers  of  King  George,  against 
whom  you  were  praying  night  and  day, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  as  you  have  said 
yourself.” 

“ But  there  is  my  brother!” 

“He  is  safe  in  bed  downstairs;  and 
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when  he  is  a prisoner,  Marguerite,  I give 
you  my  word  of  honor  I will  go  to  M.  de 
Levis  and  claim  him  for  myself,  like  a 
squaw,”  and  she  laughed  merrily. 

“How  can  you  laugh,  Angelique? 
Don’t  you  see  what  it  means  to  me?” 

“Don’t  you  see  what  it  means  to  us, 
Marguerite?  You  know  how  we  have 
hoped  and  suffered.  You  have  lived 
amongst  us  and  shared  everything  we 
had  to  give,  joy  and  sorrow  alike.  Do 
you  owe  nothing  to  us?  You  were  de- 
fended by  him  who  lies  in  his  grave  be- 
low when  a jealous  woman  would  have 
branded  you  as  a spy.  Do  you  owe  no- 
thing to  M.  de  Montcalm?  Do  you  owe 
nothing  to  those  others  who  stood  be- 
tween you  and  her  malice?” 

“ Angelique,  do  you  think  you  need  re- 
mind me  of  these  things?” 

“ Forgive  me,  cherie,  if  I am  ungracious 
enough  to  urge  the  claim  of  benefits  be- 
stowed. This  is  no  time  for  pretty  speech- 
es. I would  urge  anything  to  decide  you.” 

“ It  is  not  that.  If  I could  go  as  I am, 
and  simply  risk  capture,  or  even  death,  I 
would  not  hesitate.” 

“You  cannot  go  as  you  are!  A wo- 
man could  not  even  pass  through  the 
streets  to-night,  but  no  one  will  look  twice 
at  a uniform.” 

“But  I cannot.  Thipk  what  it  will 
mean  to  me  if  I am  discovered!  think 
what  it  will  mean  even  if  I succeed!” 

“Marguerite,  Marguerite,  you  must 
forget  what  3rou  are!  You  must  forget 
what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do!  Forget  everything!  save  that  these 
tidings  must  reach  M.  de  Levis  to-night, 
and  that  you  are  the  only  one  who 
can  carry  them.  There!  Begin  to  un- 
dress at  once!  Quick!  Quick!  Any 
further  delay  may  render  all  useless.” 

Might  this  not  be  the  reparation  for  any 
share  I had  had  in  the  refusal  of  Sarennes 
to  return  to  the  relief  of  Louisbourg?  If 
I accepted  it,  and  proved  successful,  would 
I not  carry  into  my  new  vocation  some- 
thing more  than  the  failure  of  a life  that 
had  sought  but  its  own  ends?  If  I failed, 
would  I not  at  least  have  attempted  some- 
thing for  those  who  had  so  generously 
befriended  me?  Was  not  my  shrinking 
from  the  ordeal  of  the  disguise  but  a 
harking  back  to  those  little  conventions 
which  I had  resolved  to  cast  aside  for- 
ever? Could  I make  a better  use  of  my 
life  than  to  lay  it  down,  if  need  be,  in 
such  a cause? 


Reasoning  thus,  I caught  something  of 
the  intensity  of  purpose  which  dominated 
Angelique,  and  with  fingers  as  eager  as 
her  own  I prepared  myself  for  my  ven- 
ture. 

“What  if  I am  stopped  and  spoken  to 
in  the  town?” 

“ Don’t  be  stopped,” she  laughed,  “and 
you  mustn’t  speak  unless  your  life  de- 
pends on  it.  Carry  your  sword  in  your 
hand,  so  it  won’t  trip  you  up,  square  your 
shoulders,  and  try  to  swagger  like  a man. 
Once  outside  the  walls,  you  run  no  dan- 
ger at  all.  Keep  on  the  Ste.  Foye  Road, 
and  you  are  sure  to  fall  in  with  our  peo- 
ple and  be  captured  in  due  form.  Then 
say,  ‘Gentlemen,  I am  a most  important 
prisoner;  take  me  at  once  to  M.  le  Gene- 
ral!’ Et  v’l&!  the  trick  is  done!  Nothing 
easier.  If  I had  only  learned  to  speak  your 
barbarous  language,  and  were  a little  tall- 
er, I would  be  in  your  shoes  to-night,  and 
wouldn’t  change  places  with  the  best 
lady  in  Versailles!” 

Chattering  and  laughing  thus  in  her 
excitement,  she  shortened  up  straps  and 
adjusted  buckles  with  as  many  jests  as 
though  dressing  me  for  a masquerade. 

“There!”  she  cried,  as  she  coiled  up 
my  hair  tightly.  “We  must  do  without 
the  wig,  but  the  bonnet  will  cover  a mul- 
titude of  sins.  You  are  as  pretty  a look- 
ing fellow  as  the  heart  of  woman  could 
desire.  Nothing  is  wanting  now  but  a 
brave  carriage!  Walk  up  and  down, 
like  this,  till  I see,”  and  she  did  her  best 
to  imitate  a martial  stride.  Courage, 
cherie!  you  are  pale  as  a ghost.  Cour- 
age! and  remember  every  heart  true  to 
France  will  pray  for  you,  whether  you 
win  or  lose.  You  are  carrying  the  fate 
of  the  colony  in  your  hands  to-night. 
Let  me  kiss  you,  cherie.  Again.  Ball! 
I’m  only  crying  because  I can't  go  in 
your  stead.  Come,  I will  let  you  out.’’ 

When  the  side  door  of  the  convent 
shut  behind  me  and  I found  myself  alone 
in  the  darkness  of  the  narrow  street,  my 
courage  wellnigh  failed  me,  and  with 
shame  in  my  heart  I realized  I was  trem- 
bling so  I could  hardly  put  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other.  But  the  rain  dashed 
into  my  face  by  the  high  wind  that  had 
risen  revived  me,  and  with  an  effort  I 
Aent  on.  As  I made  my  way  down  past 
the  Jesuits’  my  courage  gradually  re- 
turned, and  resolutely  thinking  of  my 
mission  alone,  I banished  my  fears  to 
such  extent  that  I was  enabled  to  grasp 
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i*v  e eon  id  jvia-h  Tfiv*  medb;m>-  Woman*  T tdnmhf  lei  ye,  T4|VV  idfenutf  U,ch\  0 keep 
d»erri,*no  had  been  lh«f  (be  i*tfV  id  * t h»h;d,  on  in  >ean*;h  .of  a spot,  of  earth..  If  I {Kit 
be  faulupon  i he  oakevl  rn rde.a ud  lha >,  h/<  ri, y offering;  in  the.  vvidei*,:  wtnfUT  i\  lyacli 
find  id  e,,.-o  f-.tee  toward  ihc  weMWif  sum  • the  bouom  ami  touch  the  e,r»r/ii  *V  wo-aid. 
i the  peoyt  Hrhrd  H boat  awav.  as  it  bad  u < ways  done  \ditn 

rrratulfaibee.  .1  oifer  ihjs (n  then.  1 pray  ! liunie  m\  .vUVein^  to  the  waie^ i’ 
thee  resi.-n-f;  mv  hub*  >b:ter  J*v  h-aiUi d.5  Doer  inure  l «t;<r.i>‘d.  bo  ix\  my  &>u< *3j 

K nil  of  rev  err  nee  a*ni  n >^r.  rfie  *‘a«fh  that  of  vhe  hurt*  ffrohud 
1 e.nild  ;tf>jv»fise  the  of  ilu:  spo  il.  1 The  vn?  luee  \vas eni^ted  in  smhk  plaCfs 

started  nut  lu  plmd  ho  tie-  lib-  fd'i.ur  lit  and  ‘.vajk/mg  was  e^y  , in  ‘other  ).daoes  J 

Ut-oiKu  , \ / vfbqld  wade  ibrougJi':;^;T<^t  .-.or  niore  ^lf 
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saui«t,  Often  I paus^<lv  tiriiikiu^  to  dear  Th/netfi  duyityfc  medid*i£ wy'MiaH^aid 
t I*i4?  ^imv  owAy  in  place  iiiwl 'there  my  . f i V: 55 itHi.^ u ;:^&/4fi*y&u4 'hope \ she 

lay  my  Bui  no:  my  faith  must.  could  mw  live.  Then  bnier  lyjih/sv*  tv  a* 

I *»r  in  »i;vi  ore \ a.iifii  mast  t rust  to  it  to  hiy  wipe,  for  1 thought  I hail  btv.it  mo/hii 
ba^fhe  eunh.  fbl,  £md  therefore, n, y little  sister  'nM 

K was  a iutvd  >iniggle  for  so  small  a lx?  tv  fin*.  :-t«ir»i  I a nil  1 w a*  n 

ehiid.  fcilent  child;  atul  did  hot  nt-k'r  my  fed 

1 wV»u>  ■-ii.t4Al''<>in  4:-  Vlu?  . if v|  ei  i*e. 

inir  Wteir  l us*d led-  .Vwte  ' i ?i.  the  <viiY$*  4 My  parents ;wou hi  uvr  listen  to  whal 
>h*»med  and  hmUed  ;d‘  them.  A »ved  Use  medic ijue  w oman  had  said,  bed  dthfl^ 
wliirti'hjL*'*  hat}  formed  a spiu^i  *h/  had  goa&Ih#/ 

rn m * » ;4.  i \ 3 aief  t tf  rowing  - & '. 4fovkt&  I i&tfMor  #1W.  Ww4  nmny 

^4  * »r.ni . '-  rirltes  ax&y  • 

must.  h<*  routed  it;  i|ie  ground,  ami  tin*.  fit*  a.mc*tj  about  <]at;k..  lie  vrj^  1/u-ye 
-hob-  n»usi-  follow  the  Menr'to  ihv-  oa-M  ii.  mun,  .vv  it'll  n *ad  gentle  face.  Ris  pn**. 

If  l p«rmd  mi v dfermgx  i h\u  ih«*  hole.  nice  had  dwar/Hjled  me  with  awe.  and  . 

««ydy  'they-  wM  muii  the  i'romid;.  so  1 that  night  it  yvas  especially  *0,  for  Ire  \uiH 
moI  thv  prayer  1 b^I  been  taught.  ami  cwnm#  m a holy  man.  Hr  entered  lire 
dropped  my  tabued  Utd  ml  featliers  toom  WlW^fhfc  fmby  lay;,  nmHook 
into  Urn  opening  that  OaUiiT : ilsilf  bad  hardly  m»j.-i cHig1  any  our  Thbffc  was 
co-.ord.  ' Kaleiicv  *aVm»g  only  'fyi*  the  tinkling  of 

No  sooner  Wits  i he. s&cnfvce  accomplish  the  Irttie  tiii  prtttomMii>  m his  im  ilu  m- 
«><1  lhao  ii  dsUilit.  and  jVj>r  rhrilh  hag,  Ih  heyau  to  s{>rul;  ; 1 A .snoi  ha>  ife- 

•4Ht FtieJ  W'hat  if  tpy  .Offeritig  shotihl  n^vrr  parted  piiTp  Uos  tutcisvy  ^imv-  to  the  spirit- 
•»;.;•>!  rhe  eanhl  Won  hi  my  little  sister  himJ.  7<h  \ *"j,nw  l >aw  In.rionous  v'&por 
OM'  t ebove  lie-  i v *u  f U asrevutiah  it  grtlUV 

N«>t  till  \ turmnl  immewarl  r)a!  X real  lessdt  vu»*  y »>o  ivs  way  to  the  spirii 
ize  )i» v»v  cold  1 was.  W Ikmi  at  lust  \ land.  Ir  ^ as  t}»e  >|*int  «♦!*  t.lu*  little  child 
rejiehrai  the  t’nov  took  me  in  aval  who  is  vide;  she  ?ti]l  h*vat)a*s,  )mt  her 

>vrunned  me /hut  di  si  !»ov<]i<e^kvti  me.  and  spirit  )>  beyond  otiV  Jf  medicine- 

J ,sauJ  woMung.  :Kepry  one  wus  sad,  for  will  ease  her  pain,  1 will  d<*  what  I ran.* 
the  li-Jiy  r/oe  h;sd  orowrj  \vorse.  Stobtl  Up  and  IrlesMsi  the  foul*  cor 
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ncrt*  of  ■ \U\>  earth  with  Then  smiled.  The medicine  • man,  seeing  || 

iM.YHmiing:  UV  the  usual  custom  inedi-  .saul  that  . t. b »>  e ml  \vaa  ti War.  ami  though 

en»Y  docUyr%;  ho  hc‘j^;ut . reritiii.g'.thv  vision  -h*  g;?v«-  (me  more  medicine.  the  spjril,  li« 
Uu4  had  given  hiiri  Ihfe  right  Ur  !nb  f?,rtKl,  T»vu(<i  r»  wry?;  return'-. 

■ Tfce?  ruling  Terey.  *if  he  tank 

Mif  vHhm  hud  been  i n thu  fm(\n  a his  dr  pat  Hike  j^uim g k>  fiifce  u jn n*y*uui 
hci\K  Tb  ft  hy  niUb-essrU  hj&  pr&TrwV  *ux  some  blgttfcftf#  ilmt  k$i&  Uim.  &eiy 

ifig#  y tuabnnai»  n*>  ffioii  ImH  g'nram  m*  ring  tkd  W MA  UemiuOhh?  to  huMHey 
power  io  *-hre  the  siH\  nod’  in  n«&  case  spir  it  biick  juh!  Jmi)  no.  right  to  ncct-pt 
alhnvhig  OK-  or  mule  spirit-  and  tnuly  the  gifts 

again,  if  tWu  seen  iu  :i  1 law  \\\i\  in  recall  The  iigxm'uioriimg  1 fototU  tin*  ro**a*» 
l)j#  spirit  nf  tin*  Van  hi  to  its  body  pm%>  a»i  cleared  n’.v,iy,  amt  my  nether  -at  s*  w 
loorh -1’  He  ddciYl  chut ilia  coverings  be  iii<r  OH  n Hub*  wider  gore.  The  i>t*ii*ilii 
fcifen  off  the  bahvoimi  tb^iit  htrlmmghl  red  cmmidug  rung hi:  piy  eye,  3 cmm  W 
into  tlie  middle  of  the  room  Then,  Us  Itfce  curd  avkrd  41  fk-ftsc  uunhety  teU  mu 
lie  &*ngy he  (lu if ttnl  Shovls  nmum]  the  i.i‘  fruMv  horn  irr huh  :ynd  why  do  .yon  uinb* 
tie  form.  When  the  song  wms  ruhshed,  it  pretty  ,;  f>he  mock  u»<  •raikivpp.  but 
he  blessed  the  <rUi t*|;  and  Ihen  prepared  bent  ^vbf  her  work.  1 k/uuul  forward 
ihe  niedieiriiy  stirring  into. . wnu-r  fcorbt*  that  [ might  look  into  1mm1  faro  mul  o- 
i;  {‘»j«i  nd  .he.rtis  1'hls  bp  o>pk:  into  ids  jM*at  riiy  ipiestion  .(  bent  do\vn  'a'H<!.  *H,  • 
Tnoivih  and  sprinUed  it  over  the  little  Uvey  tears  were  failing  . hist  li.iovn  her 
body.  Ancxhrr  pij^ture  he  gave  her  t*»  eheeks.  , .Then  we  were  t»dd  rbpt  Vetr  til 
drink.  1 h»  skrer  whs  yo*ie  w the  hvnd. 

.'Vl-most-  iiistmrUy  1 here  Wns  a change  ',  \ve  Wmst  noT  talk  about.  her\.  T!n*y  ne--  • 
the  tittle  one  hryatr  o»  breHihe  nvo»*edfdsp  ns  l^ok  We  f,.p  »/(  her  .anti; 

ly,  and  as  the  loyht  she  se-ancd  lossed  fter,  b'H  she  made  no  Wp*n-se 

t«>  suffer  le*x.  h inaliy  she  opened  her  Then  > reuli^ed  what  death  Pteunl,  j&r 
eyes,  looked  into  mother  s face,  and  wio^e  again  ^ozyd  no  , t.,i(  i was  salejit 
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pl 

l ,/V^  pm^l  at  bed  time 

da  aMiafoVt  nf  l|is  1<»V, 

1 Hill 

ii.  ICing  in  exile 

A 

diadep*  h»r  joy  ; 

0)1  G* 

wry  ;>i  :;-t  too  rr<m\*av 

WHnteVr  piy  peri  I t m 1 

< ti>d  i!!'.U!i  1 it<  iHdth'M  s«d.i.M* 

One  Ifcal’t  *•>  (Itct  h jnfw  1 
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H E NRT  CAB OT  I,OI)C E 

1.  THE  UNSETTLE D QUESTION 


as?  they  please  w i t Li  each  Aii  bri  , bu  t \v  hen*;*? 
ihW’  eau  twill  Me:  i(ife  wothl  l)ti  irior^. 
Spain  has  eeas^d  io  rule;  her  twee  vast, 
atti pire  ii^s  £oije,  1ms  prov^ii 

herself  iititil  lo  oroveru.  and/or  tW  unfit 
3inn»h£  nations  there  i*  pi*  pity  ip  the 
relentless  world  forces  ‘whielt  shape  the 

‘ tlitfrti  libS;  h f 1*1  ah  hi  hd , ; - * fY;  • h ’ „ 

' : i . 

t>n  «>or  Hde  tf.iH?  Kirji  tw  >id  and  Hob 
4^-'*  u diMiu  and muion  has  finished  hop]  op  <dh‘o\  ufo-v  tl m former  hud 
>.,v:  — ?{  k hvyun  hv  the  hd'hovers  of  Wih  feeti  VT.ipp.U^i'ifi  Europe. .was  l mi »s tv rred 
« f*  *‘t'  Mruu^r,  jvh*-»*  amid  the  dike*  of  from  thY  Ujd  World  tu  the  JSyvp.  Th^v 
tyj&iT  the  stormy  waters  of 


fpRREE  hmnlml  and  fifty  yehm  ago 
I f)e*  ►-mpire  iff  t’iuivjes  V.  emded  ihe 
;?$$&<  A-ipj  #4s  l hr  £reiU#H  uuUhH  y *md 
po We  r anion ^ OiviJhfcHl  Tiieti;.  Of 
- c 'u^'  v f.J>rk»,.  tho  year  161*8  ha*  wib 
'the  tri^j&ui&iitad  end  We  Of  fo~ 
/I v ifctsy  thVi$  beheld  the  eheduy  *&*ur 
>’'(  tyjr*  <<f  tlir%  great  dramas  of  ffbimuo 
{5  pluldol  in  A(oi»H<‘a-  hy  the 

1 irid  Ifie  thaleh  have  risen  U>  W if 


$<*  C- |Va« /fir! t they:  struck  at  the 

•’wt  nf  rhuip  VI.  eve/,  in  jts  pitch  Of 
S»ich  events  .*^  Uie.f?«  are  not  aee»- 
f»r.r  .-of  itiey  lliiitjfs  of  jester  da;.-. 
Tftjji  final  ■exfiniaimy  of  Spain  from  Uje 
Anwrmte.  ami  from  the  Philippines  b the; 

' '-.'Ji-. if-*'-?)  of  the  hrn^  sn*il>  hetweeri 
• -v  '(jp*  h/i  stood  *win  v f V and  reU^hUiH 

wht»  Hood  hn^  hi^otev 

•••'••"■  hT,;nP.y  . huk*i*U>i  tli  fheir  iu;l\)>u 
^ vHoeh  <jver  ero^cdr  hooujo-  ■ 

tU  Tbe  m>rk  has  hw>/<  ^ -nr  imi 
SpiW  last  b /roe  ft  fled-  pro^thi^^y  'to 
her  whrjrk  her  people  eah  do  . 


v**rv  Wptde  from  nth»o  at 

illrsl  in  the  vast  ir-^iVtKV  of  the  Amerifi./i 
^htKiphb.  hpt  nW’i’theless  life;  : 

t vro  irj-evoe^hiy  ht^bie 
sysfeps.  yvw  druTviuy  0‘tidilyt 

■ tttih  the  ^Tmutu  that  when  they  }n>-t 
/ii.v  of  rhvm  noot  \j;o  <ho\n  hrfnrr  ibr 
other.  Tir-  Sever:  Years'  W;^  drove 
Fra <p:£  (rofiv  e:tstert»  Jvoi'iii'  Aimri^  and 
li  ^fd  hrffivdv  rl>t-  'fate  nf  Hun  ^irn.  It 
(di  i't  tint  .JF 

wiilier«d  ‘V Mt .•:•<•.  -iiv  U^»#  ?M.d. 

The  v k ptibum  uvf  Fnit toe  hot  on]  y 
'moved  the  h.>r.*r  shunting'  horthevlt  ]^nl 
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to  the  English  colonies,  but  swept  away 
the  last  barrier  between  them  and  Spain. 
In  the  American  Revolution,  France, 
seeking  her  revenge  for  the  conquests  of 
Pitt,  forced  Spain  to  become  her  ally 
against  England;  but  Spain  had  no  love 
for  the  rebellious  colonists.  A treacher- 
ous, nominal  friend,  she  tried  to  wrest 
advantage  from  their  weakness,  and  to 
secure  to  herself  in  final  possession  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  great  North- 
west. Failing  in  this,  she  sought,  after 
American  independence  had  been  won, 
by  false  and  insolent  diplomacy  and  by 
corrupting  intrigues  among  the  Western 
settlers,  to  check  the  American  advance 
across  the  continent.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Through  woodland  and  savanna,  over 
mountain  and  stream,  came  the  steady 
tramp  of  the  American  pioneer.  He  was 
an  adventurer,  but  he  was  also  a settler, 
and  what  he  took  he  held.  He  carried 
a rifle  in  one  hand,  he  bore  an  axe  in  the 
other,  and  where  he  camped  he  made  a 
clearing  and  built  a home.  The  two  in- 
evitable antagonists  were  nearing  each 
other  at  last,  for  they  were  face  to  face 
now  all  along  the  western  and  southern 
borders  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
had  come  for  one  to  stop,  or  for  the 
other  to  give  way.  But  there  was  no 
stopping  possible  to  the  Americans,  and 
through  the  medium  of  French  owner- 
ship the  Louisiana  purchase  was  made, 
the  Mississippi  became  a river  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  possessions  were 
stretched  across  the  continent  even  to 
the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Still 
not  content,  the  Americans  pressed  upon 
the  southern  boundary  until,  in  1819, 
they  forced  Spain,  in  order  to  avoid  war, 
to  sell  them  Florida  and  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
Louisiana.  Meantime,  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  United  States  in  rejecting 
foreign  dominion,  and  borne  forward  by 
the  great  democratic  movement  which, 
originating  in  America,  had  swept  over 
Europe,  the  Spanish  colonies  rose  in  arms 
and  drove  Spain  from  Central  and  South 
America. 

A few  years  passed  by,  and  then  the 
restless  American  advance  pressed  on 
into  Texas,  took  it  from  Mexico,  and  a 
territory  larger  than  any  European  state 
except  Russia  was  added  to  the  United 
States.  Still  the  American  march  went 
on,  and  then  war  came  with  Mexico,  and 
another  vast  region,  stretching  from  Ore- 


gon to  Arizona,  became  an  American  pos- 
session. All  the  lands  of  North  America 
which  had  once  called  Spain  master, 
which  Cortez  and  De  Soto,  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Coronado,  had  bestowed  upon  the 
Spanish  crown,  had  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  could  not  use  them  into 
those  of  the  men  who  could.  The  expul 
sion  of  Spain  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
is  merely  the  last  and  final  step  of  the 
inexorable  movement  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury. By  her  influence  and  example, 
or  more  directly  by  her  arms  and  by 
the  pressure  of  her  ever-advancing  set- 
tlements, the  United  States  drove  Spain 
from  all  her  continental  possessions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  successors  of  Charles  and 
Philip  but  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  great 
movement,  at  once  racial,  political,  and 
economic,  governed  as  it  was  by  forces 
which  rule  men  even  in  their  own  de- 
spite—how  did  it  happen  to  stop  when  it 
came  to  the  ocean’s  edge?  The  movement 
against  Spain  was  at  once  natural  and 
organic,  while  the  pause  on  the  sea 
coast  was  artificial  and  in  contravention 
of  the  laws  of  political  evolution  in  the 
Americas.  The  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  did  not  differ  from  those 
which  had  gone  down  in  ruin  wherever 
the  flag  of  Spain  waved  upon  the  main- 
land. The  Cubans  desired  freedom,  and 
Bolivar  would  fain  have  gone  to  their 
aid.  Mexico  and  Colombia,  in  1825, 
planned  to  invade  the  island,  and  at  that 
time  invasion  was  sure  to  be  successful. 
What  power  stayed  the  oncoming  tide 
which  had  swept  over  a continent?  Not 
Cubau  loyalty,  for  the  expression  “ Faith- 
ful Cuba”  was  a lie  from  the  beginning, 
like  many  other  Spanish  statements.  The 
power  which  prevented  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  was  the  United  States;  and  more 
than  seventy  years  later  this  republic  has 
had  to  fight  a war  because  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  she  set  herself  against  her  own 
teachings,  and  brought  to  a halt  the 
movement  she  had  herself  started  to  free 
the  New  World  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Old.  The  United  States  held  back 
Mexico  and  Colombia  and  Bolivar,  used 
her  influence  at  home  and  abroad  to  that 
end,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporary 
mankind,  succeeded,  according  to  her  de- 
sires, in  keeping  Cuba  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  , 
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The  reason  for  this  action  on  tlio  part 
of  the  United  States  is  worse  than  the 
fact  itself.  The  Latin  mind  is  severely 
logical  in  politics,  which  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  its  many  failures  in  establish- 
ing and  managing  free  governments. 
Being  of  this  cast  of  mind,  the  Spanish- 
American  states,  when  they  rose  to  free 
themselves  from  Spain,  also  freed  their 
own  slaves,  and  in  this  instance  they  were 
not  only  logical,  but  right.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  at  once  illogical  and  wrong,  and 
they  held  just  then  that  white  men  should 
be  free  and  black  men  slaves.  So  they 
regarded  with  great  disfavor  this  highly 
logical  outcome  of  South- American  in- 
dependence, and  from  this  cause  Southern 
hostility  brought  the  Panama  Congress, 
fraught  with  many  high  hopes  of  Amer- 
ican solidarity,  to  naught.  The  sinister 
influence  of  slavery  led  the  United  States 
to  hold  Cuba  under  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
because  free  negroes  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  upon  an  island  so  near 
their  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  a cruel 
policy  which  fastened  upon  Cuba  slavery 
to  Spain  as  well  as  the  slavery  of  black 
men  to  white,  when  both  might  have 
been  swept  away  without  cost  to  Amer- 
ica. Those  who  are  curious  in  the  doc- 
trine of  compensations  can  find  here  a 
fresh  example.  Lincoln,  in  the  second 
inaugural,  declared  once  for  all  that  our 
awful  civil  war  was  the  price  we  paid  for 
slavery ; and  the  war  of  1898  was  the  price 
paid  at  last,  as  such  debts  always  are  paid 
by  nations,  for  having  kept  Cuba  in 
bondage  at  the  dictates  of  our  own  slave 
power. 

The  United  States  had  thus  undertaken 
to  stop  the  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  Spanish  colonies  at  the  point  selected 
by  itself,  and  had  deliberately  entered 
upon  the  policy  of  maintaining  Spanish 
rule  in  its  own  neighborhood.  This  pol- 
icy meant  the  assumption  of  a heavy  re- 
sjionsibility,  as  well  as  a continuous  effort 
to  put  to  rest  an  unsettled  question,  by 
stoutly,  and  in  defiance  of  facts,  asserting 
that  it  really  was  settled  if  people  would 
only  agree  pleasantly  to  think  so.  But 
in  this,  as  in  all  like  cases,  the  effort  was 
vain.  Cuba  was  held  under  Spanish 
rule,  and  the  question  which  had  received 
the  wrong  answer  began  almost  at  once 
to  make  itself  heard,  after  the  awkward 
fashion  of  questions  which  men  pretend 
to  have  disposed  of,  but  which  are  still 


restlessly  seeking  the  right  and  final  an- 
swer, and,  without  respect  for  policies  or 
vested  interests,  keep  knocking  and  cry- 
ing at  the  door.  Some  American  states- 
men saw  that  there  was  a real  question 
in  Cuba  demanding  a real  settlement,  and 
declared,  like  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Henry  Clay,  that  Cuba  must  be  annexed, 
and  that  it  would  become  indispensable 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Even  then 
did  Adams  also  assert  that  the  transfer  of 
Cuba  to  some  other  power  was  a danger 
obtruding  itself  upou  our  councils.  But 
the  plan  of  leaving  the  island  with  Spain 
prevailed.  Cuba  had  come  near  to  both 
independence  and  annexation,  but  both 
gave  way  before  the  slave  power,  and  for 
twenty  years  the  policy  of  1825  had  sway. 
As  late  as  1843,  indeed,  Webster  said  that 
negro  emancipation  in  Cuba  would  strike 
a death-blow  to  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  thus  giving  cynically  and  frankly 
the  bad  and  true  reason  for  the  policy 
steadily  pressed  since  1825.  Never  at  rest, 
however,  the  slave  power  itself,  a few 
years  after  Webster's  lucid  definition  of 
its  Cuban  policy,  changed  its  own  attitude 
completely.  From  desiring  to  keep  Cuba 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  in  order  that  the 
Cuban  negroes  might  remain  slaves,  it 
passed,  as  dangers  thickened  round  it  at 
home,  to  the  determination  to  secure 
Cuba,  in  order  that,  more  slave  territory 
might  be  added  to  the  United  States. 
Hence  a continuous  effort  to  get  the 
island  by  annexation,  and  various  proj- 
ects, all  fallen  into  more  or  less  oblivion 
now,  to  bring  that  result  about,  were  de- 
vised by  American  slaveholders  and  their 
allies.  Their  schemes  ranged  from  Bu- 
chanan's offer  to  purchase,  rejected  with 
deep  scorn  by  Spain  the  intelligent,  to  the 
Ostend  Manifesto — a barefaced  argument 
for  conquest — and  included  attempts  to 
bring  about  Cuban  independence  by  ex- 
citing insurrections  and  landing  filibus- 
tering expeditions.  But  the  time  was 
fast  drawing  near,  even  while  the  Ameri- 
can slaveholders  were  thus  seeking  new 
territory,  when  the  slave  power  would  be 
thinking  not  of  extension,  but  of  exist- 
ence. In  1861  American  slavery  in  voked 
the  ordeal  of  battle,  and  perished  utterly. 
With  it  died  its  political  power,  and  the 
policies,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  it 
had  so  long  imposed  upon  the  United 
States.  But  slavery  also  left  a number 
of  debts  to  humanity  which  were  not 
buried  with  it,  but  which  required  pay- 
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The  first  rising  came  at  once.  In  1826, 
only  a year  after  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  its  two  chiefs  were  executed.  Soon 
after  came  another,  known  as  the  “ Con- 
spiracy of  the  Black  Eagle,”  which  was 
also  harshly  repressed,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  were  imprisoned,  banished,  or  exe- 
cuted. In  1837  the  representatives  of  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  were  excluded  from  the 
Cortes,  on  the  ground  that  the  colonies 
were  to  be  governed  by  special  law.  In 
1S50  and  1851  occurred  an  expedition  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba,  and  the  death  of 
its  leader,  Xarciso  Lopez.  There  were 
also  expeditions  under  General  Quitman 
and  others,  and  in  1855  Ramon  Pinto  was 
put  to  death,  and  many  other  patriots 
banished.  These  last  were  part  of  the 
slaveholders'  movement  intended  to  bring 
about  the  independence  of  the  island, 
and  subsequent  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  After  this,  for  a number  of  years, 
the  Cubans  attempted  by  peaceful  meth- 
ods to  secure  from  the  government  at 
Madrid  some  relief  from  the  oppression 
which  weighed  upon  them,  and  some  re- 
dress for  their  many  wrongs.  All  their 
efforts  came  to  naught,  and  such  changes 
as  were  made  were  for  the  worse  rather 
than  for  the  better. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  in  1869 
a revolution  broke  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  and 
the  United  States  was  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  question  was  as  unsettled 
as  ever.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
dulled  the  edge  of  American  sympathy, 
for  the  bitterness  of  our  own  conflict  was 
still  upon  us.  Still  there  was  much  in- 
terest in  the  United  States,  and  a strong 
feeling  in  behalf  of  men  struggling  for 
freedom.  The  old  American  sentiment 
against  the  domination  of  Europe  in  the 
New  World,  which  slavery  for  its  own 
objects  had  for  a time  suppressed,  woke 
again  and  found  active  and  ardent  ex- 
pression. The  revolutionists,  it  is  true, 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  hut  they  were 
successful  in  many  engagements,  they 
crippled  still  further  the  already  broken 
power  of  Spain,  and  they  could  not  be 
put  down  by  force  of  arms.  At  first  the 
United  States  held  carefully  aloof;  but 
the  war  went  on  ; Spain  was  in  the  throes 
of  revolution  at  home;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant,  however  re- 
luctant, was  compelled  to  take  notice  of 
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the  fire  burning  at  our  very  doors.  Mr. 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  reverted  to  the  old 
idea  of  purchase,  and  informally  brought 
the  proposition  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government.  General  Prim,  the 
one  very  able  man  Spain  has  produced  in 
recent  times,  saw  at  once  the  sense  and  ad- 
vantage of  this  solution,  but  the  scheme 
got  noised  about  prematurely,  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  silly  passion  which  the 
Spaniards  call  pride,  and  Prim  was  obliged 
to  declare  vehemently  against  any  alien- 
ation of  the  national  territory.  Then  in 
1873  came  what  was  certain  to  come  soon- 
er or  later,  an  outrage  by  Spain  against 
the  United  States.  The  Virginius,  a ves- 
sel of  American  register,  was  captured  on 
the  high  seas,  taken  to  a Cuban  port,  and 
some  fifty  of  her  officers  and  crew,  Amer- 
icans for  the  most  part,  summarily  shot. 
The  wrath  of  the  American  people  flamed 
Out;  President  Grant  could  have  had  war 
and  ended  everything  in  a moment;  but 
the  forces  which  cared  nothing  for  hu- 
manity and  a great  deal  for  an  undisturb- 
ed money  market  prevailed.  The  register 
of  the  Virginius  was  opportunely  proved 
to  be  fraudulent, we  took  money  for  our 
dead,  and  peace  was  preserved.  The  un- 
settled question  had  come  very  near  a so- 
lution, and  had  shown,  to  all  who  cared  to 
think,  that  Spanish  tyranny  was  capable 
of  dangerous  crimes  against  others  than 
its  own  subjects. 

Still  the  war  dragged  on.  It  was  very 
annoying,  especially  to  those  who  were 
afraid  of  being  disturbed  in  their  daily 
life,  and  the  administration  was  forced  to 
intimate,  in  1875,  that  if  Spain  did  not 
stop  the  war,  the  intervention  of  other 
powers  might  become  necessary.  The 
hint  was  not  without  effect,  and,  coupled 
with  Spain's  increasing  exhaustion,  hast- 
ened the  end.  In  two  years  more,  after 
the  insurrection  had  lasted  ten  years, 
peace  was  made  with  the  insurgents,  but 
only  hv  a treaty  in  which  Martinez  Cam- 
pos, in  the  name  of  Spain,  promised  to 
the  Cubans  certain  reforms  for  which 
they  had  taken  up  arms.  In  considera- 
tion of  these  reforms  the  insurgents  were 
to  abandon  their  fight  for  independence, 
lav  down  their  arms,  and  receive  a com- 
plete amnesty.  The  insurgents  kept  their 
word.  They  laid  down  their  arms  and 
abandoned  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Spain  unhesitatingly  violated  the 
agreement.  With  a cynical  disregard  of 
good  faith,  her  promise  of  amnesty  was 
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only  partially  kept,  and  she  imprisoned 
or  executed  many  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  insurgent  cause,  while  the  prom- 
ised reforms  were  either  totally  neglected 
or  carried  out  by  some  mockery  which 
had  neither  reality  nor  value.  The  re- 
sult of  this  treachery,  of  the  bloodshed 
which  accompanied  it,  and  of  the  in- 
creased abuses  in  government  which  fol- 
lowed, was  that  the  Cubans  again  pre- 
pared for  revolt,  and  in  February,  1895, 
Jose  Marti  landed  in  eastern  Cuba  and 
another  revolution  broke  out.  The  un- 
settled question  had  again  appeared,  still 
demanding  the  right  answer. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  here  the  his- 
tory of  this  last  insurrection.  The  insur- 
gents formed  a government,  carried  on 
a vigorous  guerilla  warfare,  and  swept 
over  the  island  from  Santiago  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and 
soon  held  sway  over  most  of  the  prov- 
inces outside  the  towns.  They  fought 
better,  and  were  better  led,  by  partisan 
chiefs  like  Maceo  and  Garcia,  than  ever 
before.  But  the  head  and  front  of  the 
rebellion  was  Maximo  Gomez,  a man  of 
marked  ability  and  singular  tenacity  of 
purpose.  His  plan  was  to  refuse  all  com- 
promises, to  distribute  his  followers  in  de- 
tached bands,  to  fight  no  pitched  battles, 
but  incessant  skirmishes,  to  ravage  the 
country,  destroy  the  possibility  or  reve- 
nue, and  win  in  the  end  either  through 
the  financial  exhaustion  of  Spain  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  which  results  he  believed  must  come 
if  he  could  only  hold  on  long  enough. 
His  wisdom,  persistence,  and  courage 
have  all  been  justified,  for  the  results 
have  come  as  he  expected,  and  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  course 
of  events  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  insurrection  of  1895  broke 
out  it  excited,  at  first,  but  a languid  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  only  too  well  accustomed 
to  revolutions  in  Span ish-American  coun- 
tries. It  soon  was  apparent,  however, 
that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  South- 
American  revolution,  that  the  Cubans 
were  fighting  the  old  fight  of  America  to 
be  free  from  Europe,  that  they  were  in 
desperate  earnest,  would  accept  no  com- 
promises, and  would  hold,  on  to  the  bit- 
ter end.  Then,  too,  a few  months  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  this  time  the  Cubans 
were  well  led,  that  their  forces  were 
united,  that  they  were  not  torn  with  fac- 
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tional  strife,  and  that  they  were  pursuing 
an  intelligent  and  well-considered  plan. 
Interest  in  the  United  States  began  to 
awaken,  and  grew  rapidly  as  the  success 
of  the  Cuban  arms  became  manifest.  In 
the  ten  years’  war  the  insurrection  never 
spread  beyond  the  hill  country  of  the 
extreme  east.  Now,  in  six  months,  the 
province  of  Santiago,  except  for  the  sea- 
ports, had  fallen  into  Cuban  control,  and 
the  Cuban  forces  marched  westward,  tak- 
ing possession  of  all  the  rural  districts  as 
far  as  Havana. 

This  brave  fight  for  liberty  and  against 
Spain  presently  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
the  Americau  people,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  newspaper  press  and  in  public 
meetings,  always  with  gathering  strength. 
When  Congress  met,  the  popular  senti- 
ment sought  expression  in  both  branches. 
A minority  desired  the  immediate  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  a large 
number  wished  to  recognize  belligeren- 
cy, an  overwhelming  majority  wanted  to 
do  something,  while  the  naturally  con- 
servative elements  were  led  by  a few  de- 
termined men  who  were  opposed  to  any 
interference  of  the  remotest  kind,  and  a 
few  of  w hom,  even  if  they  did  not  openly 
avow  it,  were  bent  on  leaving  Spain  a 
free  hand  in  the  island.  Out  of  this  con- 
fusion came,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, a compromise,  in  which  the  men  in 
the  small  minority,  who  knew7  just  what 
they  wanted,  got  the  substance,  and  the 
large,  divided,  and  undecided  majority, 
who  vaguely  desired  “to  do  something 
for  Cuba,”  obtained  nothing  but  a collec- 
tion of  sympathetic  words.  The  com- 
promise took  the  form  of  a concurrent 
resolution,  which,  after  much  debate,  de- 
lay, and  conference,  finally  passed  both 
Houses. 

This  resolution  merely  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  in  Cuba,  that  the 
United  States  would  observe  strict  neu- 
trality, and  that  the  President  should  of- 
fer the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Spanish  government  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  island.  As  the  resolution  was  con- 
current, it  did  not  require  the  President  s 
assent,  and  wTas  nothing  but  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  Congress.  It  there- 
fore had  little  weight  with  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  none  at  all  with  Spain.  Whatever 
was  done  by  the  administration  in  offer- 
ing our  good  offices  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  Cuban  independence,  there  was 
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no  result,  and  the  only  part  of  the  reso-  -The  insurgents  continued  their  opera- 
lution  which  was  scrupulously  carried  tions  without  serious  check;  they  broke 
out  was  in  observing  neutrality,  and  this  through  the  trochas,  swarmed  into  Pinar 
was  done  by  the  President  with  a sever-  del  Rio,  wandered  at  will  about  the  coun- 
ity which  bore  heavily  upon  the  Cuban /try,  and  carried  their  raids  even  into  the 
side  alone.  (/  suburbs  of  Havana.  Weyler,  who  seems 


The  administration  was  in  fact  opposed 
to  any  interference  in  Cuba,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  left  it  free  to  follow 
its  policy  of  holding  rigidly  aloof.  Spain 
relied  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
this  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  But 
the  unsettled  question  could  not  be  put 
down  or  pushed  into  a corner.  It  kept 
on  proclaiming  its  ugly  existence.  And 
the  war  did  not  die  out,  as  the  oppo- 
nents confidently  predicted  that  it  would, 
in  the  course  of  a month.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  continued;  the  insurgents  were 
successful  in  their  plan  of  campaign ; 
they  kept  gaining  ground  and  getting  a 
more  and  more  complete  control  of  the 
interior  of  the  island.  On  July  13, 1895,  the 
battle  of  Bayamo  was  fought — the  most 
considerable  action  of  the  war,  for  Gomez 
avoided  steadily  all  stricken  fields.  At 
Bayamo,  however,  they  won  a decisive 
victory,  and  Martinez  Campos,  who  bare- 
ly escaped,  was  forced  to  resign,  or  was 
recalled,  six  months  Later.  The  retire- 
ment of  Martinez  Campos  was  an  impor- 
tant advantage  to  the  Cuban  cause,  for  he 
was  the  wisest  and  most  humane  of  the 
Spanish  Captain  Generals.  He  had  set- 
tled the  last  revolt,  and  by  diplomacy 
and  good  management  there  was  always 
danger  that  he  would  divide  the  insur- 
gents again  and  bring  about  another 
compromise.  He  was,  however,  neither 
successful  enough  nor  sufficiently  fero- 
cious to  satisfy  Spain,  and  hence  his  re- 
moval. The  man  who  succeeded  him,  if, 
as  events  proved,  equally  unsuccessful  in 
war,  left  notlii  ng  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  ferocity,  Valeriano  Weyler  came  to 
Cuba  February  10,  1896.  with  an  evil  rep- 
utation for  cruelty  and  corruption  earned 
in  t tie  Philippines  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  disorders  at  Barcelona,  and  this 
reputation  he  not  only  maintained,  but 
enhanced  in  his  new  government.  His 
military  movements  were  farcical,  con- 
sisting in  marching  columns  out  here 
and  there  from  garrisoned  posts,  having 
an  ineffective  brush  with  the  Chi  bans,  and 
then  and  there  withdrawing  the  troops, 
with  as  little  effect  as  the  proverbial 
King  of  France  who  marched  up  Jhe  hill. 


never  to  have  exposed  himself  to  fire,  but 
to  have  confined  his  operations  in  the  field 
to  building  more  trochas,  made  his  few 
military  progresses  by  sea,  and  preferred 
to  stay  in  Havana,  where  he  could  amass 
a fortune  by  blackmailing  the  business  in- 
terests, and  levying  heavy  tribute  on  all 
the  money  appropriated  to  public  uses 
by  the  bankrupt  and  broken  treasury  of 
Spain.  If,  however,  Weyler  was  ineffec- 
tive as  a commander  in  the  field  and  no 
lover  of  battle,  he  showed  that  lie  was 
energy  itself  in  carrying  out  a campaign 
of  another  kind,  which  was  intended  to 
destroy  the  people  of  the  island,  and  which 
had  the  great  merit  of  being  attended 
with  no  risk  to  the  person  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General. A large  portion  of  the 
Cuban  population  in  the  country  were 
peasants  taking  no  part  in  the  war,  and 
known  as  “ pacificos.”  They  were  quiet 
people,  as  a rule,  and  gave  no  cause  for 
offence,  but  it  was  well  known  that  their 
sympathies  were  with  the  insurgents,  and 
it  was  believed  that  they  furnished  both 
supplies  and  recruits  to  the  rebel  forces. 
Unable  to  suppress  or  defeat  the  armed 
insurgents,  the  Spanish  government  char- 
acteristically determined  to  destroy  these 
helpless  “pacificos.”  Accordingly  an 
edict, suggested  apparently  by  Weyler,  was 
issued  on  October  21,  1896,  which  applied 
to  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  all  the  island,  and  which  ordered 
the  army  to  concentrate  all  the  pacificos, 
practically  all  the  rural  population,  in  the 
garrisoned  towns.  These  wretched  people 
were  to  be  driven  in  this  way  from  their 
little  farms,  which  were  their  only  means 
of  support,  and  herded  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Havana,  where  they 
had  nothing  before  them  but  starvation 
or  massacre  at  the  hands  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  guerillas.  Whether  the  idea 
of  this  infamous  order  originated  in  Ha- 
vana or  Madrid  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. The  Queen  - Regent,  for  whom 
some  persons  feel  great  sympathy,  because 
she  is  an  intelligent  woman  and  the  mo- 
ther of  a little  boy,  set  her  hand  to  the 
decree  which  sent  thousands  of  women 
and  children  to  a lingering  death,  and 
the  whole  government  of  Spain  is  just  as 
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responsible  for  all  the  ensuing  atrocities 
as  Weyler,  who  issued  the  concentration 
t;dict  and  carried  it  out  with  pitiless  thor- 
oughness and  genuine  pleasure  in  the 
task. 

By  March,  1896,  Spain  had  sent  121,000 
soldiers  to  the  island,  which  gave  her, 
with  the  forces  already  in  Cuba,  150,000 
men.  Her  debt  was  piling  up  with  fright- 
ful rapidity;  the  insurgent  policy  of  pre- 
venting the  grinding  of  the  sugar-cane 
wras  largely  successful,  had  paralyzed 
business,  and  wellnigh  extinguished  the 
revenues.  It  was  apparent  to  all  but  the 
most  prejudiced  that  even  if  the  insur- 
gents could  not  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
Cuba,  the  island  was  lost  to  Spain.  With 
200,000  men  Spain  had  utterly  and  miser- 
ably failed  to  put  down  the  rebels,  who 
never  had  in  arms,  in  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, over  35,000  men.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment could  give  protection  neither  to 
its  own  citizens  nor  to  those  of  foreign 
nations,  nor  could  it  even  offer  security 
to  business,  agriculture,  or  property.  So 
Spain,  impotent  and  broken,  but  as  sav- 
age and  cruel  as  she  had  ever  been  in 
her  most  prosperous  days,  turned  delib- 
erately from  the  armed  men  she  could 
not  overcome  to  the  work  of  starving  to 
death  the  unarmed  people,  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  whom  she  could  surely 
reach. 

These  facts  began  to  grow  very  clear  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1896.  and  the  two  great  political  par- 
ties, at  their  national  conventions,  passed 
resolutions  of  strong  sympathy  with  Cuba, 
and  demanded  action.  Even  the  excite- 
ment of  the  most  bitterly  fought  election 
ever  known  in  the  United  States  could  not 
wholly  shut  out  Cuba,  and  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  the  Cuban  question  came 
to  the  front  again  as  soon  as  Congress 
met.  Even  the  all-absorbing  linancial 
question  could  neither  obscure  nor  hide 
it.  There  it  was  again,  under  discussion, 
and  the  reason  for  its  reappearance  was 
simply  that  the  feeding  of  the  American 
people  was  growing  constantly  keener 
and  stronger,  and  forced  the  subject  for- 
ward in  Congress.  Among  those  who 
sympathized  with  Cuba  there  was  a gen- 
eral belief  that  it  was  not  merely  right  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  island, 
but  that  such  action  would  enable  the  in- 
surgents to  raise  money,  ily  the  flag  of 
the  republic  on  ships  of  war,  and  open 
ports,  and  that  they  would  then  secure 


their  independence  without  involving  the 
United  States  in  war  with  Spain.  Subse- 
quent events  have  shown  that  even  recog- 
nition would  not  probably  have  strength- 
ened the  insurgents  to  such  a degree  that 
they  could  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  But 
it  is  equally  clear  now  that  recognition 
was  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  United 
States  from  ultimate  intervention  and 
war.  A majority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  holding  this 
opinion,  Senator  Cameron  reported  from 
that  committee,  on  December  21,  1896,  a 
brief  resolution  recognizing  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
doing  so  in  a very  able  and  elaborate 
report. 

This  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  caused  much  excitement. 
Stocks  fell,  and  the  financial  interests  of 
the  great  Eastern  cities  rose  in  wrathful 
opposition.  They  declared,  without  any 
reservation,  that  war  “ would  unsettle 
values” — a horrid  possibility  not  to  be 
contemplated  with  calmness  by  any 
right- thinking  man.  The  error  of  the 
financial  interests  was  in  thinking  that 
war  could  “unsettle  values.”  That 
which  “unsettled  values”  was  the  Cu- 
ban question,  and  so  long  as  that  re- 
mained unsettled,  “values”  would  fol- 
low suit.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
remove  this  disturbing  element,  and  that 
was  for  the  United  States  to  bring  the 
Cuban  war  to  an  end.  So  long  as  it  was 
permitted  to  go  on,  the  damaging  uncer- 
tainty and  suspense  were  sure  to  continue, 
and  sooner  or  later,  out  of  the  fighting  in 
Cuba  and  the  agitation  in  the  United  States, 
would  come  the  overt  act  which  would 
bring  the  sword  from  its  scabbard.  Nev- 
ertheless, linancial  interests  had  their  way. 
Mr.  Olney  announced,  in  an  interview 
in  ill©  Washington  Star,  that  no  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion even  if  it  passed  both  Houses  over 
the  veto,  for  the  right  of  recognition  per- 
tained solely  to  the  Executive,  and  the 
resolution  would  only  be  the  opinion 
of  certain  eminent  gentlemen.  This  was 
quite  conclusive  at  the  moment  in  re 
gard  to  the  Cuban  war,  for  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  under  our  system 
of  government  no  serious  measures  can 
be  wisely  undertaken,  or  indeed  under- 
taken at  all,  against  a foreign  nation 
unless  the  Executive  and  Congress  act  to- 
gether. This  was  entirely  obvious  to  tbe 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
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It  was  doubtful  if  they  could  carry  followed  which  is  usual  when  Congress- 
solution  for  recognition  of  the  On-  men  and  Pies i dents  and  nations  are  try* 
iepublie  through  the  Senate,  and  mg  to  make  shams  pass  for  realities, 
certain  that  it  would  he  useless  if  Only  a few  weeks  went  by,  and  the  Cuban 
lid.  So  the  resolution  slumbered  on  question  was  up  again.  It  could  not  be 
iendar  and  was  never  called  up,  the  kept  out  of  the  newspapers,  or  the  minds 
iuaucial  interests  prevailed,  Cuban  of  men,  or  the  debates  in  Congress.  We 
endence  was  not  to  be  recognized,  were  engaged  in  enforcing  the  neutrality 
e we  re  to  go  on  pretending  that  the  laws  and  preventing  filibustering  expedi- 
ras  not  there,  and  that  we  had  an-  tions.  If  an  expedition  got  out  of  our 
d the  unsettled  question,  when  we  ports  it  was  a success  in  almost  every  in- 
bad  simply  turned  our  heads  aside  stance,  for  the  Spanish  were  so  ineffective 
Kfused  to  look.  that  they  could  hardly  ever  prevent  a 

tl  then  when  the  troublesome  matter  landing,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
een  so  nice! v laid  to  sleep,  the  result  United  States  did  the  main  work  in 
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infornied  Ll»<r  SlsVU*  £**- 
parttfi^nl  tin#*?  ■;:vA'v.^.k> 
ivftoi*  \m  ariiv^i  pi M: 
yy  1 1 i J v tlx*  uisu  rgntotv 

Mfii  it!  not  djfrT^  t lie  SpA'f i - 
iards  from  the  island.  H 
■'W&.  Acpial  Spa  j n tp  ,$uln! «ae 

the  iiiiiu vbfccli£n . The  -Preside  r« t 
imoyv;  that  wthwi  /fm-snswiTR  in* 

0W  part-  there  yek$  nuiVmg  pc^yhte  in 

Cuba  hut  pillage  the 

&meViyan  lm.imrr(lH*d  t Ut?  grad  m I exiymvi pf.  k sife:hr 

by  Urn  n*pi»i‘is-  'of  the  sUrvitlidii  uf  the.  kuits  by  Ktarvaumn  ax.i't 
u nwliGoitfti&rfvK ” ♦hit  tint  at . all  rel Uh  ’.viator  of  181Mb 7 wareavvay  n **m  *^i\w 
tori  Mg. Jfflkl)®  iyeu  indirect  pAidiciftanta  in,  generally  vnulm1 that 
ltt:ii  <uUon*  rooms  iiubMust/‘i»qmanit.T.  A"  wthise  gopd  &ouSe  and  ‘ firm  rourfio«i  h*ui 
Hi.fi i deeper  s«>im%e  of  irritation  Mas  vu  the  *to:«lily  won  thp  swifideiiee  of  ilir  com* 
treounem.  awnttM.  to  Americans  by  the  try,  was  not  sustained  by  the  iMlttmitorrn 
ijstMJiuals.  bases  vv^re  continually  avis-  Unit  as  he  should  have  been  in  sort  jo- of 
nig1  hi  whieh  A-ruerican  citizens  the  eases  of  American  pmowets,  Thf 

hHO  judia^n  lvppt  bo  solitary.  ccdo  manner  in  vvhjeU  the  conmtor  r**\y<ms 
iintnirni  au<V  snbj^ied  to  evrvv  kind  of  wot  withheld,,  ot*  only  gnidjrihidy  >■<* 
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*-s|M^*?aliy  .'vh^u  there  were  added  to  timor  howmn v atmvhtu- \ht  1*i  1*1  U Nw'ghV.  b/'v 
:lm  ohoohc^iiled  .b>r.f.\vi.^u  ..the  rim  veiit  and  £ro*H  ley  r*Oi*.1:h  of 

ndommstVat  ion  t%ml  General  Leo,  stirred  Florida  w** 1 4 emii.ont -to  \V;i.»t  and  give  to 
popular  ■ fading  ami  .d  popular  an-.  the  ir-H’  nuiiMmy  ^y.*j;y  fiowldh  nppor* 
gfe£  t*;v-  >x  hi^h- <b-ir»vi;  Thu  silimpon  unrty  omi  it  Tm  Ih^hbiman 

grijvGhg.  o.Ui>f  the*  Swinish  li  van  «.*♦.•  id  of  |»a<  iy/>v)i  .yb  thiw u»  |>o*rr,  had 

fos(  bringing  oh  » Crisis  tftlO‘.h  y V-  ;Jrh|,,  r-i  »j.V  I'OhV^il- 

Uh’f-ah^H-d  h^  j;rov^  not  »rnly  i^uh  . iioil  ju  CCg^rd  £0  f ‘obi* . pi  arlfe 

blit  ihtthsi  vt*.  <5*dJy  Mud  it  would  vl  targe*  U^-if  -u  ith 

3 uM  at  tins moment,  when  the  annkHt^U  {he  July  of  Caoirp^fhng  a filial  settle' 
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lieruHfidiug  s>dli»mm.i»L  The  America  it  wrong  seemed  about  to  force  {life  mevitu- 
pooph:  ^m*  Jiisfly  seiixitiyy  10  regard  . to  hie  decision.''  Mr.  Cleveland  went  mil  of 
the  j>h»M.<i.vi)m  of  American  citizens,  and  otffae,  and  w ill  1 ■ the-  ’itfteYesfc  b.V 

the  uttpr&m.im»iit  of  -Scott,  the/murder  of  a new  aillnhibsimtavn,  anil  ihe  hop*:*  of 
RuV/s bf  .'ihe CiHitpetiioy  a changed  policy,  the  immediate  'fii&pj 

|o  together  with  many  oilier  cases,  ment  subsided,  am!  men  who  realized  that 
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roiled  hack  again 
tl  i e d teta  uv£,  T li 0 cause 
of  Witr  itoiGd  hoi  co;i^ 
from  outrage* 

ugam  n fciiifcv  rns.. 

Sw  jnhhh  v,  u*  fixed  l*jr 
ike  t>  dheithrtf 

j&jidrk  linf  the  q<f?>e- 
tiicm  waAsUl! 

wVov  i r ig  a Oil 
never  ai  rr^tv  Aful|hKi; 
A tieu  every  jiji&  :yddy 
was  &$$?- 

i 1 1 i 1 1 jr  \v u s K^\rit ig  * u^iii 
«<m  hUiihd  iy  that  lUPw  s 
iutely  wvvK  and  < li  a t t he 
sh&tti  ■*$&$.  a i’cal  i it  . ami 
that  t ii t rr  WliK  in > C u 1*» u 
tjue^ikm,  mit  the  quns 
tifUi  w/mld  hreiik  ffi  a 
new  qiki»%f  May  $>> 
iK9Tr  tile  'SeU&tYy  while- 
oUt  dm*idfr,  jva^vd  a 
joi  fit  . resol  iff  km  rK'Ul?* 
n izjr»54  Cuba h bedH&Ah 
ency. . 

talc ing  tie  hMUd  worthy 
had  sea  A^Tyfi ad  ti me  to 
rtaikit  I «»«>;; it  nd  hr 

sent  hy  t Ik  Speaker  i o 
sTukdkh\ki  iUe  tMiUinit 
tee  $ki  ;Fkre i gii  A ITm  f'rsr, 

bccrtH?#  Muw  -wa*  uni 

m»if  *iu^Ji  | , not  tu  W fj 
LuhaH  . ifjitnrfom.,  wWh 
in  came  a message  from  the  Vrtxh&M r 
on  that  very  ^ahjiHUj  It; that, 
war  w:vh  st  it!  yiuegiUtlaiui  ill  at  si  jiifrfr 
I lie  reeoticeh  truth  Ainynh^ ?i  # th 

mm*,  as  Avpli  ti#  hi&Yivk*  fit  the  iMiwd, 
werk  h(MUg  starved  to  fcoU  iu  Odu. 
This  the  IVivudcui,  thoroughly  jufowried 
• tjie  <&ii>$ittar  rej>krtA , thnUkhi  Ufttf  |k 
honkl  not  fwuwU,  Mn*f  h#  iheryjhre  asked 
that  snumlhjhg  Oon^r^s  for  ^O  non  u%  fouvhnKc  jund  M-mi 
r admihislkaiituV  AUfijdihi  to  ffkse  America i>  a ho.  w ore  $p 
I htU> LhsilJittey  hig  |>at  to  death  \iy  the  imUi*o».l:v  of  war 
fthr  rei»^  of  hy\ Spain,  '0<in^r^  have.-  tlc: 

he  crli^iaJ  poiiit  fUuUtfy  otur^  ec,  a VI  d the  art  Aak  a]qir  t)v^d 
■m  rs.  ami  Pres-  May  V-V,  1^*7  >Yo  7h*rnit\ideil  amt  /v t ^ • .* 

il^Jy  demanded  the  a>se.nt  of  S/iain,  and  i i ierci q mi n Muth 
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h to  cripple  the  mitiUirv  nma, stire#  mo*!  important  diplomatic  post  to!*-  till 

ami  r.lipvk  4m  *tarvduou  turn pai|^M»f  the  ed  At*  iMb/jtiiwiurt'..  No  one  eon  ki  hav** 
Spaniards,  v«»uUI  b<*  uimgimtcl.  H Was  be*iii  eliosejl  win*  das  myre  cotK/lbdory 
not  /idmiltHl  *>^tamJy  not  generally  re  t.hHn  Genital  Wt^dfdrci  <d  snore  desirous 
tlmf  the  tfnjted  ftM  fitmUy  to  bn  rig  di%i*i  ii  f f j[ t V4 j dt> it? riii^  the 

broken  from  (lie  old  policy  of  Molding  ever  - ioemistng  d-itVeiwices  wUb  Spam, 


8E<\"OR  fcR^XKOJCv  34ATKO  SAUAfcTX. 
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lied  had  e^Kcml  mi  tUfc  new  policy  With  such  a imdishp'  d*  '$&$< 

hi  ■mttfiyniiiul  iti  ^ilvtV  hof,  iieverib'er  ^evtaiu  that  up  tffoH  ••  • 

h*ss,  the  * nie  .uoovor  to  the  Unsei  tied  SOmhe.  Hpam  ;» ml  b«  n*g  ,d>»ul  mi  -aco -e 

hot,  ?,t .-«&  h*:5f»,o<Mig  to  .draw  visibly  im&e&rv  me  nr . oakniUdeti  in  .*v< :.,  if*ud\.  if 

<(*»•  President  r afler'.eiir&ful  sue) » a iking  vvr^iv  pn.^ik'jjj  umkr  Op:  mr 
sieteetyii  G^per/il  Stewari  eumsianyes,  ddv 

L Woodford  for  minister  to  Spain  -the  it  looked >,s  if  Urn  apM-sOon  had  gone  ho 
'-  >.s  >••'■•  • .A  ' f V-  4 vA  V’ . •';?!*  N . '.  /*:■  ••'  V >’  r *.•?•:  {:.  *•  A-i;.  \ ; •'  v"1-;  ’■  .. 
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yond  the  stage  when  it  could  be  dealt 
with  by  soft  and  gentle  handliug.  Then, 
until  the  new  administration  and  the  new 
President,  through  the  freshly  appointed 
minister,  could  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
negotiations  with  Spain,  there  came  a 
pause  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
nations.  There  was  no  pause  in  Cuba, 
no  pause  in  starving  to  death  the  misera- 
ble “ reconcentrados,”or  in  the  desolating 
raids  of  both  combatants,  which  were  fast 
making  the  island  a desert  waste.  There 
was  no  pause  in  the  agitation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  in  the  growth  of  the  popular 
feeling  about  Cuba  and  the  horrid  scenes 
there  existent.  The  unsettled  question 
kept  moving  on,  even  though  negotia- 
tions paused.  Then  came  another  delay, 
for  before  General  Woodford  reached 
Spain  on  September  1,  Seftor  Ca novas, 
the  Prime  Minister,  was  murdered,  on 
Sunday,  August  8,  1897,  by  an  Italian 
anarchist.  There  was  much  alarm,  a 
ministerial  crisis,  and  then  Senor  Sagasta 
came  in  and  formed  a Liberal  ministry. 
At  last  General  Woodford  was  able  to 
open  his  negotiations,  and  the  demands  of 
the  United  States  were  seriously  pressed. 
We  asked  for  the  recall  of  Weyler,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  revocation  of  the  recon- 
centration edict.  The  new  ministry  made 
haste  to  comply  in  appearance  with  every 
request,  and  to  promise  everything  we  de- 
manded. Then  they  asked  in  turn  that 
we  should  give  them  opportunity  to  try 
autonomy  in  Cuba— another  wrong  an- 
swer to  the  old  question,  absolutely  use- 
less, and  quite  gone  by  in  the  autumn  of 
1897.  But  after  all  the  ostensible  com- 
pliance of  the  Sagasta  ministry  with  our 
requests,  the  opportunity  to  try  autonomy 
could  not  well  be  refused.  The  trouble 
was  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  recall 
of  Weyler,  on  October  9,  1897,  about 
which  no  deception  or  postponement  was 
possible,  not  one  of  these  Spanish  prom- 
ises was  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it 
was  written.  It  was  all  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  Spanish  diplomacy,  much 
vaunted  by  Spaniards,  and  much  admired 
in  Europe,  and  consisted  simply  of  lying, 
evading, and  making  promises  which  there 
was  no  intention  of  performing.  As  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  tried 
always  to  tell  the  truth,  they  laid  them- 
selves open  to  much  European  criticism 
for  their  rude  diplomacy,  and  for  not  un- 
derstanding the  refined  methods  of  older 
nations;  but  they  had  one  grave  disad- 


vantage in  a failure  to  realize  that  Span- 
ish diplomacy  consisted  chiefly  of  false- 
hood, as  it  had  done  for  some  centuries, 
and  that  no  faith  could  be  put  in  anything 
they  alleged  or  promised. 

Meantime  all  agitation  in  the  United 
States  was  restrained  on  the  ground  that 
after  the  Spanish  concessions  we  were 
bound  to  give  them  a reasonable  time  to 
try  autonomy,  which  was  an  entirely  just 
view  if  the  concessions  had  been  real  and 
autonomy  either  honest  or  practical.  But 
as  the  weeks  passed  by  it  became  apparent 
that  autonomy  was  neither  practicable 
nor  genuine;  the  atrocities  and  starva- 
tion went  on  despite  the  withdrawal  of 
Weyler  and  the  coming  of  the  less  brutal 
Blanco,  and  both  Congress  and  people 
again  began  to  grow  restless. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  in  Ha- 
vana also  began  to  cause  uneasiness,  and 
there  was  so  much  disquiet  that  the  ad- 
ministration very  wisely  determined  to 
send  a ship  of  war  to  that  port.  The 
battle  ship  Maine  was  selected  for  this 
duty,  and  reached  Havana  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  24,  1898.  We  were  at 
peace  with  Spain,  and  we  had  an  entire 
right  to  send  a ship  there.  If  it  had  been 
done,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  at  {lie "be- 
ginning of  the  Cuban  troubles,  it  would 
have  excited  no  comment;  but  at  this  late 
date  in  the  war  it  assumed  an  importance 
which  did  not  rightfully  belong  to  such 
an  incident.  The  Spanish  minister,  Senor 
Dupuy  de  Lome,  blustered  in  private  and 
talked  about  war,  but  being  informed  qui- 
etly and  decidedly  by  Mr.  Day  that  the 
ship  was  going  in  any  event,  he  quieted 
down  in  public,  and  the  Spanish  cruiser 
Vizcaya  came  to  New  York  to  demon- 
strate that  the  presence  of  the  Maine  at 
Havana  was  only  a friendly  visit.  The 
sending  of  the  Maine  was  received  by  the 
country  with  a sense  of  relief,  and  the 
action  of  the  President  was  universally 
approved.  Public  attention,  however,  was 
soon  distracted  from  this  subject  by  an 
incident  which  in  a flash  revealed  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  all  the  Spanish 
concessions  and  promises.  A letter  of 
Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  dated  Decem- 
ber 25,  1897,  and  addressed  to  a friend, 
Senor  Canalejas,  had  been  stolen  in  Ha- 
vana by  some  one  in  the  Cuban  interest, 
and  sent  to  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York, 
which  gave  it  to  the  press  on  February  9, 
1898.  This  letter  contained  a coarse  and 
vulgar  attack  upon  President  McKinley, 
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BY  MAKGARET  SUTTON  BRISCOE. 


I AM  afraid  you  will  think  I dragged 
you  away  from  your  triumphs  on  a 
very  extraordinary  errand,  Miss  Tawnet. 
In  fact  it  is  an  extraordinary  errand,  and 
I know  in  strict  etiquette  I shouldn't  be 
dragging  you  away  at  all.” 

Miss  Tawnet  looked  up  with  a pretty 
motion  of  her  head  and  a smile  on  her 
lips.  The  glance  she  cast  toward  her  com- 
panion had  in  it  a laughing  deference,  as 
if  she  were  half  in  jest  in  offering  him 
respect. 

‘k  I all  the  more  appreciate  the  honor 
done  me,”  she  said,  and  her  manner,  like 
her  eyes,  had  in  it  just  that  amount  of 
mocking  homage  which  only  a very 
charming  woman  may  venture — a liberty 
that  flatters  while  it  infringes,  but  never 
infringes  beyond  flattery.  Though  not  a 
debutante,  she  was  still  rather  young  to 
*how  such  worldly  poise,  and  so  her  lis- 
tener was  perhaps  thinking  as  he  replied: 

“The  truth  is,  I keep  your  father  so 
husv  I feel  I owe  him  some  reparation 
and  some  care  of  his  daughter — ” 

He  paused  as  a slow  flush  crept  over 
Miss  Tawnet’s  face.\  Her  hair  was  not 
worn  very  loosely,  but  it  was  fine  and 
full  of  life,  and  so  surrounded  her  piquant 
feat  ures  as  to  make  them  seem  smaller  and 
the  more  delicate.  When  her  brown  eyes 
looked  out  it  was  as  if  from  a shelter,  while 
there  was  always  about  her  face  a curi- 
ous yet  wholly  pleasing  look  of  reserve, 
not  to  he  entirely  accounted  for  by  shroud- 
ing hair  or  drooping  lashes.  The  secret 
of  a beauty  which  was  undeniably  hers  lay 
not  so  much  in  her  features  as  in  a certain 
brilliancy  of  expression  and  vividness  of 
coloring.  Perhaps  the  brown  of  her  eyes 
and  the  duskiness  of  her  hair  would  have 
been  too  intensified  by  the  color  in  her 
cheeks  had  not  that  color  constantly  va- 
ried, and  this  same  variation,  while  serv- 
ing both  to  subdue  and  to  heighten  her 
brilliancy,  also  added  appreciably  to  tire 
natural  play  of  her  expression.  She  was 
sitting  with  her  companion  in  one  of 
those  little  with  drawing-rooms  that  seem 
to  belong  to  all  semi-official  houses  where 
state  secrets  are  apt  to  be  discussed  and 
sudden  privacy  demanded.  It  was  more 
an  enclosed  bay-window  than  a room, 
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walled  off  by  wide  curtains  only  from 
the  long  hallway  outside  through  which 
they  had  come  from  the  ball-room  be- 
yond, not  a long  distance  as  yards  count, 
but  far  enough  to  insure  privacy. 

“ You  mustn't  think  I am  feelingevery- 
tliing  I blush  for,”  said  Miss  Tawnet, 
frankly.  “ I’ve  been  out  long  enough  to 
stop  blushing  at  everything,  I should 
think,  but  I still  do.  and  in  the  most  an- 
noying fashion.  I know  just  what  you 
are  going  to  say.  When  the  very,  very 
great  or  the  very,  very  poor  d raw  one  aside, 
it’s  always  for  some  good  reason.  Of 
course  my  father's  away  a great  deal,  and 
even  when  lie’s  at  home  I know  he  lias 
other  interests  to  engross  him.  I am  lead- 
ing what  you  would  call  an  unprotected 
life,  I suppose,  but  really  I haven’t  felt  the 
need  of  a resident  chaperon.  Of  course 
I’ll  have  to  endure  one  if  your  Excellency 
says  I must,  but  your  Excellency  does  not 
know  how  I hate  the  idea.” 

His  Excellency  looked  laughingly  down 
at  the  youthful  face  below  him. 

44  How  dare  you  call  me  4 your  Excel- 
lency?’” he  said.  “You  know  in  your 
heart  you  never  think  of  me  as  anything 
but  the  plain  Mr.  Werden  ypu  have  al- 
ways known.  You  can’t  look  on  mo  as 
your  Governor.  I don’t  at  all  say  you 
need  a chaperon.  You  have  arrived  where 
I never  started  for.  You  have  your  fa- 
ther’s protection.  It’s  a trifle  vague,  to  be 
sure,  but  it’s  there;  and  you  have  a host 
of  women  friends  to  take  you  wherever 
you  want  to  go.  As  a third  correction, 
some  miles  back  there  somewhere — your 
pace  leaves  me  a little  breathless — I think 
you  kindly  dubbed  me  very,  very  great, 
whereas  you  know  I am  not  great  at  any 
time,  and  at  this  present  speaking  you  are 
particularly  well  aware  that  I am  only 
your  clever  ladyship's  very  simple-mind- 
ed old  friend,  vainly  trying  to  open  to 
you  a perhaps  disagreeable  matter, which 
I am  now  no  nearer  to  doing  than  I was 
when  I first  dragged  you  here  from  the 
ball-room.” 

“I  call  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  very  great  indeed.  I don’t 
see  how  he  could  be  much  greater,”  said 
Miss  Tawnet. 
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Her  otmn>aqkn)  looked  back  quickly 
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you  are  feeling  I go  too  far,”  he  said. 
**Do  you  still  want  me  to  finish?” 

She  assented  with  a quick  motion  of 
the  head.  Her  face  was  averted,  but  as 
lie  went  on  lie  noted  that  she  stood  per- 
fectly motionless,  as  if  to  lose  nothing  of 
what  he  was  saying. 

“ There  really  is  not  much  more  to  tell 
you,  for  you  know  the  inside  history  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  I did  not.  I told 
Mr.  Quarles  plainly  that  he  must  realize 
1 1 is  silence  could  only  be  prejudicial  to 
his  friend  s interests  and  advancement, 
and  then,  after  a moment's  thought,  he 
laughed  and  flushed,  and  said,  with  even 
greater  embarrassment,  if  possible,  in 
these  very  words,  I think,  ‘To  be  candid, 
I am  in  a peculiar  position,  because  Mr. 
Ward  lias  talked  as  frankly  to  me  on  a 
certain  subject  as  I have  to  him,  and  in 
consequence  I know  that  nothing  on  earth 
could  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to 
see  my  friend  deported  from  this  coun- 
try and  this  city  at  this  particular  time; 
and  nothing  would  distress  him  so  much, 
I think,  as  to  have  to  go  away  and  leave 
me  here  ' By  which,  and  without  very 
much  thought,  Miss  Tawnet,  it  wasn’t  dif- 
ficult even  for  me,  who  am  not  very 
learned  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  a case  of  ‘ cherchez  la 
femme.'  ” 

There  was  no  response  from  the  win- 
dow, though  one  was  waited  for,  and 
Governor  Werden  went  on  : 

‘‘Of  course  I at  once  ceased  to  press 
the  matter  in  any  way,  and  there  the 
interview  closed,  except  that  before  we 
parted  I allowed  myself  to  ask  Mr. 
Quarles  why  he  w>as  so  sure  his  friend 
would  accept  advancement  in  his  profes- 
sion at  the  expense  of  progress  in  this — 
a — private  enterprise.  His  answer  pleased 
me  very  much,  Millicent.  It  came  spon- 
taneously, too.  * He  isn't  that  kind  of  a 
man,'  he  said,  quickly.  ‘He's  a very 
strong  man  indeed;'  and  it  was  as  he 
spoke  so  manfully  and  confidently  of  his 
friend's  placing  honor  and  duty  to  his 
calling  before  everything  that  it  struck 
me  sudden  1 y it  must  be  rather  a hard 
task  for  any  girl  to  decide  between  two 
such  men.  It  isn’t  every  woman  who  is 
blessed  with  two  lovers  too  good  to  choose 
between.” 

“How  did  you  know  I w?as  the  girl?” 
asked  Miss  Tawnet,  turning  quickly,  to  be 
met  by  a humorously  searching  glance. 

“ ” said  Mr.  Werden,  dryly,  ‘‘I 


found,  on.  my  first  inquiries,  that  I,  and 
your  father  perhaps,  have  been  about  the 
only  persons  in  our  diplomatic  circle  who 
didn’t  knowr  something  of  the  affair.  The 
contestants  are  too  fairly  matched,  and 
the  prize” — he  bowfed  with  a laughing 
gallantry — “is  too  unmatchedly  fair,  for 
the  tourney  to  attract  no  attention  what- 
ever.” 

Miss  Tawnet  turned  her  face  full  upon 
him  suddenly,  charming  in  its  confusion, 
its  blushes,  its  laughter. 

“ Your  Excellency !”  she  cried,  her  man* 
uer  half  mocking,  half  dismayed,  “ is  it 
possible  you  have  brought  me  here  to  help 
me  choose  between  them?” 

“ It  seemed  to  me,”  said  the  Governor, 
steadily,  though  \v i 1 1 i a little  natural  em- 
barrassment. and  a retreat  into  a more  con- 
ventional manner,”  that  I might  be  of  some 
small  service  to  you  in  this  matter.  From 
what  Mr.  Quarles  said  to  me  this  morning 
I gathered  that  there  was  no  third  person, 
no  one,  in  a word,  if  you  still  allow  me  to 
speak  very  plainly,  who  outdistances  these 
two.  As  I understood  him,  each  of  them 
has  been  given  some  reason  to  believe 
the  choice  wmuld  be  between  them.  As  I 
thought  it  over  afterwards  I began  to  feel 
that  tiffs  wras  one  of  those  cases  where 
a girl  would  most  miss  her  mother’s  ad- 
vising, and  I remembered  that  you  had 
no  mother,  Millicent.  I happen,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  vote  of  the  people, 
to  be  in  a position  which  it  seemed  to  me 
might  easily  allow  me  to  help  you  a lit- 
tle, so  I determined  to  come  to  you  in  this 
perfectly  unconventional  way  and  place 
myself  at  your  service.  It  isn’t  always 
easy  for  a young  girl  to  know  or  to  test 
men  as  an  older  woman  or  a man  may 
know  them  and  test  them.” 

He  paused  as  Miss  Tawnet  forced  her- 
self to  look  up  at  him  fixedly. 

“ It  isn't  easy  for  a young  girl  with  no 
mother  and  a very  busy  father  to  know 
anything,”  she  said,  gravely.  “ I don’t 
seem  able  to  say  what  I want  to,  to  thank 
you  as  I ought,  as  yet,  only  there  is  one 
question  I want  to  ask  you.  Why  do 
you  and  my  father  seem  to  feel  it  so  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  he  marrying?  You,  for 
instance,  are  many  years  older  than  I, 
your  Excellency,  and  yet — ” 

There  was  a touch  of  audacity  in  her 
manner  as  she  paused,  though  she  left  the 
last  words  unsaid. 

“ And  yet  I am  not  married?  No;  but 
a man  in  politics  is  different  somehow 
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effort  on  your  part  to  love  any  man,  and 
each  year  this  effort  would  have  to  be 
greater.  It’s  a great  responsibility  I am 
taking,  but  if  I were  your  own  father  I 
should  make  myself  say  all  this  to  you. 
Your  father's  ambition  takes  most  of  his 
time  and  thought,  through  my  fault,  in 
some  measure,  so  I made  up  my  mind  to 
speak  to  you.  Now  that  I’ve  done  so,  are 
you  going  to  forgive  me?” 

Miss  Tawnet  had  listened  gravely,  her 
head  bent,  her  eyes  cast  down,  the  fingers 
of  one  delicate  hand  locking  into  the  fin- 
gers of  the  other,  not  nervously,  but  ab- 
sently, as  if  their  owner  were  lost  in 
thought. 

44  There’s  nothing  to  forgive,”  she  said, 
quietly,  as  Governor  Werden  paused, 44  be- 
cause it’s  all  perfectly  true.  A girl  who 
has  had  no  mother  since  her  birth,  and  an 
utterly  absorbed  father,  would  be  apt  to 
grow  into  just  the  kind  of  woman  you  de- 
scribe; but  she  would  have  to  be  a blind 
ingrate  as  well  not  to  be  grateful  for  in- 
terest and  kindness  like  this.  It  may 
never  do  you  any  good  that  I shall  not 
forget  it,  but  I never  shall.  I shall  always 
think  it  a wonderful  thing  that  when  you 
had  almost  the  affairs  of  a nation  on  your 
mind,  and  when  you  were  most  near  your 
highest  ambitions,  you  still  stopped  to 
think  of  an  insignificant  girl  because  you 
had  known  her  as  a motherless  child. 
Nothing  will  ever  make  me  forget  this. 
What  do  you  think  I should  do  first?” 

Whenever  she  looked  up  it  was  always 
as  if  fresh  charm  carne  into  her  face  with 
the  added  color  and  expression  of  her 
dark  eyes.  They  looked  out  now  brill- 
iant as  ever,  but  serious  and  questioning. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  old  flattery  in 
her  manner,  nor  any  mockery  in  her 
voice.  Both  were  full  of  controlled  feel- 
ing. Under  the  influence  of  her  changing 
aspect.  Mr.  Werden  once  again  hesitated. 

“ Why  aren’t  you  always  Millicent?” 
lie  asked.  4k  Do  you  have  to  be  Miss  Taw- 
net?” 

She  shook  her  head  slowly,  the  curious 
subtle  look  of  reserve  or  remoteness  pe- 
culiar to  her  at  once  controlling  her  fea- 
tures, and  so  markedly  that  it  almost 
seemed  to  him  her  red  lips  and  bright 
eyes  smiled  out  at  him  mysteriously 
through  a drawn  veil. 

What  ought  I to  do  first?”  she  repeat- 
ed: and  he  drew  himself  up  and  went  on 
practically : 

44  Well,  I should  try  first  to  find  out 


which  of  these  two  men  is  the  least  wor- 
thy, and  dismiss  that  one  from  my  mind. 
The  rest  could  come  later.  Would  you 
feel  it  at  all  unfair  to  test  them  both  with- 
out their  knowing  it?  I have  always  be- 
lieved firmly  myself  in  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned idea  of  testing  a man's  honor,  and 
taking  that  as  the  key-note  of  bis  worth. 
I don’t  know  that  you  would  feel  the  test 
of  any  particular  value  which  I want  to 
apply,  but  if  you  have  no  objection,  I 
should  like  to  express  formally  and  sepa- 
rately to  these  two  aspirants  my  willing- 
ness to  help  each  of  them  to  some  post  out 
of  the  country,  a post  that  will  present  in 
each  case  distinct  advancement,  and  the 
chance  of  more  or  less  active  service  for 
his  country.  Then  we  should  know,  I 
think,  which  of  them  loves  honor  more 
than  a woman.  Would  that  be  a test  in 
your  eyes?” 

Miss  Tawnet  glanced  up  at  him,  her 
lips  twitching  whimsically,  her  eyes  mys- 
terious in  their  depths,  laughing  in  their 
shallows. 

44 1 know  how  they  will  both  regard  it,” 
she  said.  44  They  will  both  accept.  That’s 
the  way  they  always  do.  I ought  to 
know.” 

44  You  ought  to  know,  certainly,”  said 
Mr.  Werden,  laughing  with  her  and  ris- 
ing. There  was  an  air  of  relief  in  his 
manner,  as  if  she  had  removed  some  last 
lingering  misgiving.  “You  have  made 
this  easier  than  I had  thought  you  would, 
Millicent.  Playing  father  isn't  the  sim- 
plest of  tasks.  I am  glad  you  are  my  one 
adopted  daughter.  Both  Mr.  Quarles  and 
Mr.  Ward  are  in  the  reception-room.  I 
saw  them  both  arriving  as  I carried  you 
oflF.  I will  go  and  speak  with  them  now.” 

44  Now!”  interrupted  Miss  Tawnet. 

Governor  Werden  paused,  smiling  at 
her  startled  air. 

44  Why  not?  It  doesn’t  commit  you  to 
anything  whatever.  You  think  tliey  will 
both  accept.  I don’t  think  so, and  I think 
I know  which  one  will  refuse.  I think  I 
know,  Millicent,  which  is  the  one  worthier 
of  you;  and  if  be  prove  himself  what  I 
belie ve  he  is,  I will  send  him  here  to  you 
on  some  pretext.  You  needn't  do  or  sav 
anything  at  once.  You  may  ask  me  to 
test  them  again  and  again  for  you,  if  you 
like.  That’s  all.  If  both  accept,  I'll  send 
both  here  to  you.”  He  was  laughing, 
but  went  on  with  feeling:  44  God  bless 
you,  dear!  I don't  think  I am  acting 
rashly.  I think  this  is  best.” 
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IIo  held  out  his  bum!  U*  kv  ms.  k. Ukt  im*  romkekly  absorbed  him  in  t he 
wiih  meaning  h\  tit*.  WtH*  & <ihH  he  ban  formed  Imbita  which  it. 

motion  UMi»M!:i!jy  .ink* hi.  he  if«fju5v>i!:ie  lu  break  He  bus 

nkt  im>e,  knimd  up  -a  'his.  k.oe  for  jmi  in-  earlier  'Uywd  suh-UhW  wu.mm  *e.  n«.  kff 
^HuH;  hev  he>  >M.iO<VVrs  i f abmn  k Speak  Jinn  mid  nmrnvk  He  tin*  uve.u  ’•  on  c;nn. 
bill,  msfem'f  of  -.ecul;  *He  shu  kid  h*M'-  hand  siaht  ly..  ;Mu!  never  iekkrd  ikd  bo  h»v*-d 
ypukdr  in  his  Uihh  ; turned  ;?v  Meekly  you  putii  Tk  mrmev :j . ,-* «w;  ji/us  bn I v 

e-viy.  TTamyh  im  smk*  ikum  *0  brief  bkmv:  >vd  .r  by  <i^dOlt-  Ceh  Ykt  have 
f|||  ».hd  .mk  IV i fly  ; :nul  ihuM^li  ajiythmw  kfmkvev  to  :.;iy  ||  ^ h u •um- 

bo (.*.e -nm.,  remind  >)mv]y,  ??he-  sibl  T:ir>e  other  » •.*.  i»  ode*- 1 -u**i . a mure  ciM-biu 
did  ma  move  to  jfiitk  him,  When  a b om  a ml  snikbk  fed | re,  and  id  I he  ciid  p*  r- 
(f\  \ ! Hj  room  she!  waiked  v-oy  hsiok  *u  hups  oho  iisor*  splendid  Hem  1 cun  tvmv 

fi.e  eiate  uv  fk-  window,  where  she  had  MUnd  They  art  k*Hi  Imififtnt,  tfoiwOll 
>»of,»*v.  mid  j enidey  a^ainsi  the  <et-si  <d’  env  posTbuihk*..  Tiber  «>m- 

fruuvv  her  biVov  -oti  the  eotfi  .:n*v.  sided  Vm  v k ^ ‘r>w  w i uii.-v;-)1  l.rmS’i*'  or*  hde 

nery  J)I*'-!V  iooUiny.  :«"!o  rbe  » i .- i e K'  sfre.vi..  eki< to  in.-iko  .«.♦?'  fom.  I steed  w ill* 

.Timmy  h >he  sOmmI  u»oUonkv>..:.y  owe  who  f.kmi  m.  a.  dj-sad  r a nkp  m>  did  b»yt  HViifc  $8 

V ,.m!  - end  i worn- . >!,»•  si  it!  did  t^i  Mini  ♦>.  i'  >v,m-  tievv;  Gh-)'  |.r«v>-  fo 

•iVeiv*-  v:hv-0  e’Vf  S'>^ie  n?:ne  hed  )«.»:^ed,  Oe'-  ekmokh/  w:h\  ] drv»!tl  u<»t  Hi(<;.: 

i'oof  M'  }*s  lity,e,  vrovs.^l  thw  Hoor  khkd  fooh^i  . : 

k*t\  h«vd..S»w{.  ^ ^|iroioyhiHl1i^r.;qk.*k M leov-  h'.fe  e pp  wnit  m of 

pKdhen  ;»yvtr».  A t.  ViSt  vom  of  tTkyihh^udn thdty ; sofm/  h*neh  »ii’  pity.  t>iiy fit 

•ftfett}*  W^'jtno^.1  sliyhtly  m>  if  to  eUroet  jtifoe  you  in  ymUi  },«»•  m»  wdveohvye.  drso 
}<er  .dicMliuh;  then  she  i tr»' Med  Sio\x  ly.  ndvujfUi^ooO^in  Ywi.  Tnf>  ) ivowuV  nev 
-WO ii  .do-w'i.v  'rai.shd  iiei*  es/  •.  A Senemt  Or  .ae.ee pt,  Yf*l.  h.pw  T e:  mid  ure 
si  audios  .near  !♦.€-•!*  h.vVitaMuy  h>  (os  youe  WfVifiy  j>»e  lnoff  Ho»vr  (hat  / ’Vwny, 
tci.u:h*_,  yet  dekytilitied  in  ruUunee  As  he  — >V),'v  \]o  [ wede  thisc  i,}.  :»Hf 

t^ucht  Miss  Tuwnele  surju'ist  d yhVi-eo  1 do  evil  know,  i write  h *n  my- 

1(0  hurried  kvvavd  i»ey.  )U‘*wtd.>fij^  ot;  i>rs  self  that  l HiaU  tod,  vmkI  Jt  at  rhe,  h^i 
‘'evd-kay  u inided  {>;j.  »»■..*•  isddt^s.s.  d |f|  ue,  rn*.?meru.  hnf  \ lv  imw  that!  Tell  Lean 
whafh  iof>h\  in<duM  at,.w*if1i  a |eiv>;lod  uuty  fikuep  rUut  down  m ikp  hmHiW.  of 
hi'OA  fur  ;:i  monttuif.  iljvit  oteomd  Ur,!.').,  my  hej.r 1 Hujre  - l nd  ii  u 

civiHddy  tu  *■  » yr^ipokkly  «h>W  »i  Hw*  (>'»<;<•.  Imas  raiheey*  w ! id  ■jfi.tVuijse  ? o .■hv.-n.ne 

‘M  don'i  ku:ov  •/.  hat  yiu  ill  Sunk  of  eUhivv  meuurts  of  ;n\  Werd,-- 

ihis  ;-o.  i t hr  w nl.Hk"  Ihy:m.  f\l  xbjiZb<  Wo  pte'Uvh  i.u 

:•  wliut  I (hiok  of  d myself.  Ynn  me  in  new)  i*ei..  These  r?t  hv  r i ,vo 

0 £-(V  eh:  i*'..  mo  J aroeekii  sejejinto  ■ have  ‘/vouch  Vimi  e. .» i >‘..j  )i  | ‘y  ] Hook  \ 

*y  V»To»f  1 olkee.ii  1 V;  jed  '«H»rh  vne  heve  h Usi  ihc-  Mirlit  no|.:,.;e.-  vdf  in. 

ven:.'  0:;,Ht,e  W ifh  Jl»0  ill  Hu*  Too  to  ( kef  H tie.  wiHl  them  Sn  i'uY  MS  »o  * dtor  W)mM: 

1 Vide  fljis  Tie*y  are  ihndnr.u  that  i t];ey  hew  jyf  niV’.oi  otferkth  fh 

eve  e rhiuir  two  le-hers  . diver  m -ehe  af  uH  !*eu-.ofj  t heT  T v^4; 

V MS  h->:.  uvhi  1 i do  me.  iinnw  wildf-l  a til  mote  ken  Hu*y  ]mve  »<m  UHomard 

thh/KU^  ITkri  (iiAt  I fo  hd-t  you-  ^'hthk  if  put  e:aH  hfeiT  ^«k>'fWli^r  svhu^ 

! luh'«  dkenVeVed.  1 sat  eve*!'  {o  reniy  to  n;»*  s-nd  n.iv  .•v<>»«d  he 
iiiHi  yVf  I ,ne  S‘*T.  -vers  I.H-  wniUt  ift  riv  ne'ssev.yer.  I \.vlf  i'udwtvUnI  Idh 

f.yel.  I .Jit.lt  \ U.  n.-.iioei,  not  m,«»  e u me  ’ ‘ 

juih^UiOhd  H j [i  M- <ul,  V ) Wew  ^},.eeivni?/  \o>-  T?r(vu»d  looked  vjJ'  hh,ndlj  frym 
o..  eirkWerti  atid  ft,  VtliH'If's,  I -found  lie.  leyt".  hha  ' j >e-  e,,-  fu-.  hei 
myself  .Mt*h.h-u] v ;vmd  ‘ ‘oif.niv  hevee  ho\-,vf:o,e  oetek.  lev  hys  and  hands  wt5.1i> 

Much  of  f.livm  si-'d K u H¥**}ig  hcfdfmviJ i{Uli^uTk{r.  Tlooe  v^a^  H ytihdkn  ^tiil  ;ije 
iutirod.  VVdji  the  ttfst  J eoMld  <iot.  nu-  fneivy  ehddt  Muovs.s  y-  ,1:  UvYi  a ml  tl*c 

iWshnul  ei>y.  With  tifV  M-enii.i"  -io  ; j 1 ».  | -j  i-‘«'  h.‘*'-d  es  n'io  seivwi.PAi.uduk 

1 knew  too  vvki I . J way  inrwylVie  in  jhy  iuviHhte  h*.‘yidc  iit-t,  >vm<e  son  em t rndmiH 

l.lmiiyhi  of  s»‘Utiiny  ml  Imre/f  { Mem  k yov  'The  i*ei\Ue*n-i .«  feif!  ).  tw  wom  o,, 

:v,i«)  Hji-c-.inld  nueui  led.  o/nv  ihiny-  Thm%  i\n  an.-n.ver/  aeiv-i  lie  11,.  - lyvr. 
v*  nt  1 1 1 * s .-oovn  Tree  nviiv  uni  tvvo.  tunl  W ith  no  ethn  ; To sv fjtyr  rnusod  a*..! 

'Mtie  kf  Umw  lias  e\w*  t1)sad\;tHh^v\  To  tm'nwi  to  lam,  run  Njv.ke  a*  tf  Usuihjntr 
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FACING  THE  NORTH  STAR. 


BY  C.  C.  ABBOTT. 


THE  light  breeze  thrilled,  not  chilled, 
me  as  I turned  from  the  sunny  pas- 
ture, that  even  now,  in  early  February, 
could  boast  of  a dandelion,  and  faced  the 
North  Star.  I did  not  start  with  the  pur- 
pose of  going  so  far  as  that;  but  what  of 
an  absurdly  small  fraction  of  that  im- 
measurable distance?  If  the  mysteries  of 
the  most  commonplace  mile  are  beyond  a 
man's  lifetime  to  unfold,  vvliat  of  infinity? 
I speak  now  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
others,  with  whom  I have  compared  im- 
pressions: why  do  we  so  seldom  take  a 
northern  direction  when  out  for  a walk? 
Why  does  the  North  seem  to  count  for  so 
little  and  figure  so  insignificantly,  and  that 
little  prejudiciousl v,  in  folk-lore?  The 
best  people  in  the  world  came  out  of  the 
North,  and  the  longer  mankind  has  been 
away  from  boreal  regions,  in  such  pro- 
portion has  it  degenerated.  The  tropics 
can  cry  out  in  indignation  and  fill  the 
world  with  contradictions;  the  truth  re- 
mains. As  surely  as  a man's  brain  is  in 
his  head,  so  surely  human  progress cometh 
from  the  North.  It  is  true  man  originated 
where  a warm  climate  prevailed,  but  it 
was  then  a physical  rather  than  mental 
development,  and  his  body  prevailed  over 
his  intellect,  until  he  was  forced  to  face  the 
North  Star,  and  be  put  to  his  wits1  ends 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  Frost  stim- 
ulated the  brain  to  some  worthy  purpose, 
ami  kept  it  at  work  until  its  best  fruit 
matured— our  present  civilization— a good- 
ly fruit,  but  not  without  a blemish,  and 
the  perfecting  process  is  still  under  way. 
Of  course  to  this,  as  to  all  other  general 
statements,  abundant  exceptions  will  be 
taken.  There  are  people  in  this  world 
w ho  seem  to  have  nothing  else  to  do — pro- 
fessional objectors,  delighting  in  the  noise 
they  make.  The  clack  and  clamor  of 
theorists  is  the  world  s most  dismal  din. 

But,  to  plunge  headlong  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular,  from  men  as  na- 
tions to  one  man  as  a rambler,  why  is  it 
that  lie  looks  lovingly  towards  the  South, 
and  greets  with  a smile  and  has  his  coun- 
tenance lighted  by  expectancy  when  fa- 
cing either  the  east  or  west?  If  we  could 
view  the  whole  world  from  some  point  in 
distant  space,  how  surely  would  we  asso- 


ciate the  North  with  cold  and  death,  and 
the  South  with  warmth  and  life,  and  right- 
ly; but  man  is  never  beyond  being  con- 
tradictory, and  so,  moved  by  the  hunting 
instinct— happy  survival  of  prehistoric 
time— I doggedly  faced  the  North  Star, 
and  looked  not  only  for  animal  life,  but 
vegetal  signs  of  spring,  through  a dreary 
February  day,  nor  proved  a fool  for  my 
pains.  Such  were  to  be  seen,  but  not  in 
the  abundance  I was  sure  of  had  I faced 
in  any  other  direction.  I felt  as  if  walk- 
ing was  a serious  business;  and  so  far  as 
it  is,  it  is  utterly  distasteful.  I have  a 
horror  of  important  undertakings.  To 
walk  in  a given  direction  because  it  is  a 
predetermined  direction  becomes  mere 
mechanical  progress. 

But  why  is  this  northward  course  un- 
fruitful? Is  it  really  so?  I stopped  under 
a colonial  chestnut- tree,  standing  amid 
fields,  and  gravely  considered  the  matter; 
but  not  for  long.  Common -sense  came 
to  my  rescue — something  she  is  not  given 
to  doing — and  I saw  tiie  absurdity  of  the 
whole  thing.  I remembered  my  friend 
who  lives  ten  miles  north  of  me,  and  he 
finds  abundance  where  I can  only  mea- 
grely gather.  My  north-land  is  his  south- 
land. If  on  his  way  to  visit  me  he  finds 
much,  then  what  is  it  blinds  me  facing 
in  the  opposite  direction?  Forewarned 
by  the  facts,  I was  not  forearmed.  I 
hunted  diligently,  but  to  little  purpose, 
and  gave  up  in  despair  when  but  two 
miles  from  home.  A flock  of  merry  field- 
larks  in  a worn-out  pasture,  a flock  of 
robins  in  a bordering  wood,  and  pine- 
finches  beyond  number  in  clumps  of  with- 
ered weeds— these  held  me  ; and  when 
birds  are  abundant,  cares  drag  less  heavi- 
ly. Those  that  I now  saw  proved  an  ar- 
tistic combination,  but  where  is  the  artist 
to  prove  this  to  the  reader?  It  does  make 
a difference  how,  when,  and  where  you 
see  a bird;  for  different  species  may  be 
so  associated  as  to  destroy  each  other's 
merits.  It  was  not  so  to-day.  The  field- 
larks  walked  the  earth  with  dignity  and 
grace,  and  called  for  consideration  that 
lias  seldom  been  given  them.  Birds  of 
the  air  are  known  to  everybody,  but  not 
so  birds  of  the  ground,  and  yet  there  are 
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many  of  them.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  that  they  are  not  so  readily  seen ; but  I 
saw  a half- hundred  at  once,  and  their 
walking,  running,  skulking,  alike  bright- 
ened a few  square  rods  of  frost-bitten 
ground,  and  made  it  smile  as  if  again 
Flora  reigned  supreme. 

Think  of  larks  as  winter  blossoms,  and 
the  chill  of  the  season  will  not  be  felt; 
the  fact  that  you  are  facing  the  North 
Star  will  be  quite  forgotten.  But  these 
larks  were  not  the  one  redeeming  feature; 
the  tall  weeds  trembled  as  a host  of  twit- 
tering finches  bore  down  upon  them,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  field  before  me 
seemed  to  tremble.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  wind,  and  the  swaying 
of  the  withered  weeds  and  gaunt  gray 
stems  of  the  past  summer’s  growth  was 
communicated  to  the  earth  and  air.  I felt 
the  gentle  motion  in  myself,  and  never 
was  more  in  touch  with  surrounding  con- 
ditions. The  air  was  full  of  simple  music, 
yet  not  a note  but  came  straight  from  the 
heart  of  a happy  bird.  I felt  the  same 
ecstatic  thrill  that  moved  them  to  their 
abundant  happiness,  and  I wondered  if, 
after  all,  had  I wandered  away  from  the 
bleak  North  instead  of  towards  it,  I would 
have  found  more  pleasure.  Certainly  it 
was  worth  a long  journey  to  be  here  at 
this  moment.  To  flush  timid  larks  from 
weedy  fields  is  of  itself  a joy;  to  do  this 
to  the  music  of  abundant  finches  makes 
the  day  memorable.  Then,  too,  there  were 
robins  in  the  near-by  trees.  They  hinted 
of  spring  that  will  come  so  soon  now,  and 
at  times  they  chirped  so  shrilly  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  chiding  the  timid  season 
for  loitering  by  the  way.  Robins,  larks, 
and  finches — yes,  it  was  a happy  combi- 
nation, an  artistic  grouping,  brightening 
the  landscape  as  only  birds  and  sunshine 
can. 

If  such,  then,  were  the  attractions  held 
out  to  those  facing  the  North  Star,  I won- 
dered why  the  rambler  did  not  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  crack  o'  doom.  But  while  I 
tarried  in  a stranger's  field  I looked  every- 
where about  me,  and  in  time,  having  scru- 
tinized the  east  and  west,  I found  myself 
gazing  intently  southward.  The  glowing 
sky,  the  in  viting  sunshine,  the  penetrating 
brightness  that  drove  all  shadows  from 
my  path,  again  wielded  the  spell  that  has 
so  long  bound  me,  and  forthwith,  without 
ceremonious  leave-taking,  I turned  my 
back  upon  the  North.  I had  now  but  to 
retrace  my  steps,  yet  the  world  was  very 


different.  It  was  as  if  Spring  was  waiting 
for  me  and  I was  hurrying  to  her  side.  I 
venture  to  put  it  stronger,  so  great  is  the 
difference — to  face  the  sun  is  to  walk  from 
chaos  to  cosmos,  from  uncertainty  to  cer- 
tainty,  from  desolation  to  a garden-spot 
— almost  from  death  to  life.  When  we 
withdraw  from  the  activities  of  the  out- 
door world,  and  all  unmoved  by  fancy’s 
whims  calmly  contemplate  the  world  as 
it  is,  we  know  that  this  is  all  untrue,  but 
few  are  the  ramblers  who  can  rid  them- 
selves of  the  strange  impressions. 

My  eyes  were  not  more  widely  open 
on  my  return,  but  I felt  that  vision  was 
different.  Going  northward  I was  de- 
spondent, yet  without  knowing  why;  and 
now,  going  southward,  I am  expectant. 
This  means  much;  perhaps  means  every 
thing;  for  he  who  expects  nothing  will 
surely  pass  by  nature’s  treasures  and  heed 
them  not.  This  happy  state  of  expectancy 
is  closely  akin  to  faith,  and  owes  its  ex 
istence  to  facing  the  sunshine.  At  least 
I have  no  other  explanation  to  otter. 
When  we  compare  these  phrases — facing 
the  North  Star,  and  facing  the  sunshine— 
at  once  the  world  is  pictured  in  halves, 
and  as  distinctly  different  as  black  and 
white.  How  can  the  world  be  otherwise 
than  gloomy  where  the  sun  does  not  go? 
How  otherwise  than  brilliant  along  its 
pathway?  As  true  this  as  that  we  have 
in  ourselves  a north  and  south,  a shady 
and  sunny  side. 

Winter  lingered  at  the  foot  of  every 
tree  and  fence-post  that  I came  to,  but 
upon  its  north  side  only.  Peeping  around 
the  corner,  I found  the  sunshine  cozily 
nestled  there,  and  it  had  coaxed  a sum 
mer  greenness  into  every  blade  of  grass. 
If  not  grass,  it  was  moss,  and  as  fresh  in 
color;  and  insect  life  had  responded  to 
the  reviving  warmth  that  centred  in  these 
little  southern  outlooks.  Spiders  were 
alert,  and  small  flies,  and  one  red  and 
black  beetle  that  buzzed  and  hummed  as 
loudly  as  bees  among  flowers.  All  this  I 
saw,  and  yet  not  a step  distant  was  cold 
and  lifeless  winter. 

What  next?  I asked — but  with  no  such 
feeling  as  that  of  the  tadpole  when  its 
tail  dropped  off.  Novelty  could  only  be 
the  more  entertaining,  and  no  painful 
incident  seemed  possible.  Mice  and  moles 
were  both  astir,  yet,  curiously  enough.  I 
had  thought  of  neither  on  my  northward 
journey.  The  ridged  earth  where  the 
mole  had  travelled  was  frosted  on  its 
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north  and  crumbling  on  its  southern, 
sunny  side.  The  animal  itself  was  not 
seen,  but  its  recent  journey  among  the 
grass  roots  showed  that  earthworms  were 
also  near  the  surface.  Expecting  a rich 
harvest  in  the  cavernous  hollow  of  a 
patriarchal  oak,  I approached  it  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  peeping  around  the 
corner,  saw,  to  my  delight,  a wild  mouse 
hunting  for  some  stray  edible  bit  in  the 
shelly  debris  of  a squirrel’s  hoard  of  nuts. 
Believing  no  danger  to  be  near,  it  was  not 
ill  at  ease,  and  every  movement  was  grace- 
ful and,  what  is  better,  purposeful.  The 
mouse  was  in  search  of  food,  and  deliber- 
ately turned  over  many  an  empty  shell  to 
see  if  anything  might  belying  beneath  it. 
There  was  nothing  mechanical  about  the 
creature ; no  movementwas repeated  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner.  The  mouse  did 
not  go  to  and  fro  with  the  regularity  of 
a pendulum  or  as  its  own  heart  was  beat- 
ing: and  yet  learned  doctors  of  compara- 
tive psychology  give  us  the  impression 
that  mind,  such  as  our  own,  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  ordinary  day’s  doings  of  crea- 
tures like  mice.  I believe  that  it  does. 
The  mouse  before  me  was  evidently 
swayed  by  external  impressions,  and  its 
occasional  hesitation  indicated  the  power 
of  choice.  The  irregularity,  even  in  so 
simple  a matter  as  searching  for  food,  was 
not  a mere  mechanical  activity  of  muscles 
influenced  through  the  brain  by  an  empty 
stomach.  Hunger  was  doubtless  the  im- 
pelling motive,  but  to  meet  that  demand 
intelligence  was  brought  into  play.  In 
this  creature’s  little  brain  there  ran  a train 
of  thought,  if  actions  speak,  and  I would 
have  more  to  tell  but  that  my  eagerness 
overcame  discretion,  and  changing  my 
position  that  I might  see  even  more  dis- 
tinctly, I trod  too  heavily  upon  a brittle 
twig.  There  was  a snapping  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  a sudden  assumption  of  a listen- 
ing attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mouse,  a 
shrill  squeak,  and  lightninglike  disap- 
pearance. 

My  own  fault,  as  usual;  and  here  let 


me  urge  the  rambler  to  be  content  with 
a fair  measure  of  success,  and  avoid  too 
great  eagerness  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity. The  whole  world  is  thick  with 
fools  who  have  lost  all  because  of  their 
insane  desire  to  better  their  conditions. 
Early  in  life  we  reach  our  proper  level, 
and  he  is  blessed  who  has  no  ambition  to 
soar  above  it. 

In  vain  I tried  to  find  where  my  little 
mouse  had  gone.  There  was  no  hole  vis- 
ible down  which  it  could  have  darted; 
but  failing  in  this,  I did  find  how  warm 
and  summerlike  a spot  is  the  hollow  of 
an  old  oak  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree. 
Were  it  somewhat  larger,  I could  have 
lived  there  quite  contentedly.  And  what 
an  outlook ! Everywhere  before  me  there 
was  a glow  that  meant  life,  a trembling 
of  the  atmosphere  as  if  the  very  air  was  un- 
embodied life  itself;  and  thinking  this,  I 
turned  about,  and  how  strangely  empty, 
forsaken,  desolate,  and  almost  chaotic  the 
northern  sky  and  all  beneath  it! 

Homeward  bound,  I had  birds  to  keep 
me  company  at  every  turn ; not  a few 
crows  or  sparrows  merely,  but  royal  song- 
sters in  the  shrubbery,  hawks  overhead, 
and  herons  in  the  weedy  margin  of  a lit- 
tle swamp.  It  is  an  empty  day  when  a 
dozen  species  of  birds  cannot  be  seen,  and 
oftener  I have  doubled  and  trebled  the 
number.  Not  one  of  those  I saw  to-day  but 
was  associated  with  sunshine,  and  when 
flushed  flew  southward.  Was  it  mere 
coincidence,  or  did  it  bear  some  slight  sig- 
nificance? They  all  seemed  of  my  mind  in 
the  matter,  but  whether  we  were  all  fools 
or  mildly  philosophical,  who  shall  say? 

My  impressions  continued  even  to  my 
door-step.  Nor  was  it  strange.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  house  there  was  still  a 
remnant  of  a snow-drift,  and  the  grass 
about  it  as  brown  as  newly  upturn- 
ed soil;  on  the  south  side,  daffodils  in 
bud,  grass  green,  and  a dandelion  glow- 
ing with  the  freshness  of  youth,  bright  in 
southern  sunshine  as  ever  glittered  the 
North  Star  in  a blue-black  wintry  sky. 


REMORSE. 

BY  ARTHUR  J.  STRINGER. 

RED  lips  that  dumbly  quiver  for  his  kiss, 

And  now  but  fondly  touch  his  graveyard  stone, — 
Ah!  lips  he  loved  of  old,  remember  this: 

He  had  not  died,  if  he  had  only  known. 
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BY  JOSEPn  L.  STICKNEY. 


WHAT  was  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  the  events  that 
occurred  during  the  battle  of  Manila 

Bay?-’ 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me  so 
often  since  my  return  from  the  Philip- 
pines that  I am  glad  to  be  at  liberty — 
now  that  peace  is  assured— to  answer  it 
without  risk  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy. 

It  has  always  been  assumed  in  the 
United  States  that,  from  start  to  finish, 
there  was  nothing  felt  on  our  side  except 
a buoyant  certainty  of  victory.  It  will 
do  no  harm  now  to  tell  the  real  facts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  battle 
began  at  six  minutes  past  five  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  May  1;  that  Commo- 
dore (now  Rear-Admiral)  Dewey  led  the 
line  of  American  war-ships  into  action  in 
his  flag-ship  Olympia ; that  after  a fierce 
fight  lasting  two  hours  and  a half  the 
attacking  fleet  retired  from  the  battle  into 
the  centre  of  Manila  Bay,  and  did  not  re- 
new the  attack  until  nearly  four  hours 
later. 

When  we  hauled  off  from  the  fighting- 
line, at  7.36  o’clock,  the  situation  had 
become  apparently  serious  for  Commo- 
dore Dewey.  We  had  been  fighting  a 
determined  and  courageous  enemy  for 
more  than  two  hours  without  having  no- 
ticeably diminished  the  volume  of  his  fire. 
It  is  true,  at  least  three  of  his  ships  had 
broken  into  flames,  but  so  had  one  of  ours 
— the  Boston.  These  fires  had  all  been 
put  out  without  apparent  injury  to  the 
ships.  Generally  speaking,  nothing  of 
great  importance  had  occurred  to  show 
that  we  had  seriously  injured  any  Span- 
ish vessel.  They  were  all  steaming  about 
in  the  bight  back  of  Sangley  Point,  or  in 
Bakor  Bay,  as  actively  as  when  we  first 
sighted  them  in  the  early  dawn.  So  far, 
therefore,  we  could  see  nothing  indicating 
that  the  enemy  was  less  able  to  defend 
his  position  than  he  had  been  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  condition  was 
greatly  altered  for  the  worse.  There  re- 
mained in  the  magazines  of  the  Olympia 
only  eighty-five  rounds  of  5 inch  ammu- 
nition, and  though  the  stock  of  8- inch 


charges  was  not  proportionately  depleted, 
it  was  reduced  enough  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  battle  for  another  two 
hours  impossible.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed that  Commodore  Dewey  was  more  than 
7000  miles  from  a home  port,  and  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a 
supply  of  ammunition  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  less  than  a month,  the  outlook 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The 
Commodore  knew  that  the  Spaniards  had 
just  received  an  ample  supply  of  ammu- 
nition in  the  transport  Mindanao , so  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  exhausting  their 
fighting  power  by  an  action  lasting  twice 
as  long.  If  we  should  run  short  of  pow- 
der and  shell,  we  might  become  the  hunt- 
ed instead  of  the  hunters. 

I do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  I 
say  that,  as  we  hauled  off  into  the  bay, 
the  gloom  on  the  bridge  of  the  Olympia 
was  thicker  than  a London  fog  in  No- 
vember. Neither  Commodore  Dewey  nor 
any  of  the  staff  believed  that  the  Spanish 
ships  had  been  sufficiently  injured  by  our 
fire  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  the 
battle  quite  as  furiously  as  they  had  pre- 
viously fought.  Indeed,  we  had  all  been 
distinctly  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
our  fire.  Our  projectiles  seemed  to  go  too 
high  or  too  Tow — just  as  had  been  the 
case  with  those  fired  at  us  by  the  Span- 
iards. Several  times  the  Commodore  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  failure 
of  our  gunners  to  hit  the  enemy.  We 
had  begun  the  firing  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance, but  we  had  gradually  worked  in 
further  on  each  of  the  turns,  until  we 
were  within  about  2500  yards  at  the 
close  of  the  fiflh  round.  At  that  distance, 
in  a smooth  sea,  we  ought  to  have  made  a 
large  percentage  of  hits;  yet.  so  far  as  we 
could  judge, we  had  not  sensibly  crippled 
the  foe.  Consequently  Con)  mod  ore  Dew- 
ey hauled  out  into  the  open  bay  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  round  to  take  stock  of 
ammunition  and  devise  a new  plan  of  at- 
tack. 

As  I went  aft  the  men  asked  me  what 
we  were  hauling  off  for.  They  were  in  a 
distinctly  different  humor  from  that  which 
prevailed  on  the  bridge.  They  believed 
that  they  had  done  well,  and  that  the  oth- 
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er  ships  had  done  likewise.  The  Olympia 
cheered  the  Baltimore , and  the  Baltimore 
returned  the  cheers  with  interest.  The 
gun-captains  were  not  at  all  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  their  work.  Whether 
they  had  a better  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  aim  than  we  had  on  the 
bridge,  or  whether  they  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  enemy  must  have  suffered 
severely  after  so  much  fighting,  I do  not 
know;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  were  eager 
to  go  on  with  the  battle,  and  were  confi- 
dent of  victory.  I told  one  of  them  that 
we  were  merely  hauling  off  for  breakfast, 
which  statement  elicited  the  appeal  to 
Captain  Lamberton,  as  lie  came  past  a 
moment  later: 

“For  God's  sake,  captain,  don’t  let  us 
stop  now.  To  hell  with  breakfast!” 

When  I told  the  Commodore  that  I in- 
tended to  attribute  our  withdrawal  to  the 
need  for  breakfast,  he  intimated  that  it 
was  not  a matter  of  much  importance 
what  reason  I gave,  so  long  as  I did  not 
give  the  true  one.  And  so  the  breakfast 
episode  went  to  the  world  as  a plausible 
excuse  for  what  seemed  like  an  extraor- 
dinary strategic  manoeuvre — one  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  comment 
than  almost  any  other  event  during 
the  battle.  Many  people  have  said  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a pity  to  spoil  so  good  a 
story  by  telling  the  truth;  but,  as  the 
Commotio  re  will  he  sure  to  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  some  day,  I may  as  well 
let  her  have  her  freedom  now. 

Of  course  we  learned  the  truth  about 
the  effect  of  our  fire  when  we  saw,  soon 
afterward,  the  flames  rising  from  the 
Reina  Cristina  and  the  Castilla , and 
heard  the  explosion  of  their  ammunition, 
and  the  former's  magazine.  We  could 
not  understand  why  the  Castilla  did  not 
blow  up.  She  burned  fiercely,  and  was 
in  a bright  glow  even  as  late  as  Mon- 
day night,  having  been  on  fire  since 
Sunday  forenoon.  It  is  probable  that 
her  magazine  had  been  flooded  before 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  her,  so  that  no 
explosion  accompanied  her  destruction. 
Although  built  partly  of  wood,  the  Cas- 
tilla was  also  to  a great  extent  a steel 
vessel ; and  when  we  boarded  her,  after 
the  flames  had  left  nothing  but  her  bare 
bones,  her  sponsons  and  gun  platforms 
were  found  to  be  so  littered  with  pieces 
of  our  shells  that  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  there  without  displacing  some  of 
them.  Nothing  gave  a better  idea  of  the 


storm  of  projectiles  that  must  have  struck 
this  ship  than  these  heaps  of  rusty  frag- 
ments. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers 
that  Commodore  Dewey  called  a council 
of  war  the  evening  before  the  battle  to 
assist  him  in  forming  a plan  of  attack.  It 
is  true  that  be  did  call  his  commanding 
officers  aboard  the  flag -ship  off  Subig 
Bay  about  sunset  on  April  30;  but  they 
were  summoned  not  to  give  advice,  but  to 
receive  final  instructions.  I have  been 
informed  that  the  Commodore  asked  the 
opinions  of  the  captains  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  going  into  Manila  Bay  by  night, 
and  also,  I am  told,  all  but  one  of  them  fa- 
vored that  plan ; but  I do  not  assert  this  as 
a fact.  I do  know,  however,  that  at  least 
one  of  the  commanding  officers  was  un- 
certain about  the  Commodore's  intention 
until  he  was  fairly  headed  into  the  bay. 
He  was  looking  every  minute  for  a signal 
to  reduce  speed  or  to  change  the  course. 
This  fact  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  captains’  meeting,  for  if 
they  had  had  a voice  in  the  plan  of  ac- 
tion, they  would  have  all  known  exactly 
what  it  would  be.  My  own  recollection 
agrees  wholly  with  this  view  also. 

That  Saturday  afternoon,  feeling  my- 
self to  be  a non-combatant  who  had  no 
rights  nor  privileges  except  such  as  the 
Commodore  might  choose  to  allow  me,  I 
asked  him  for  permission  to  remain  on 
the  forward  bridge  during  any  action  that 
might  be  fought.  In  an  indifferent  tone 
and  with  a far-away  look  that  impressed 
me  with  the  fact  that  he  lmd  plenty  of 
things  to  occupy  his  mind,  without  bother- 
ing himself  about  the  station  of  a civilian, 
the  Commodore  replied, 

“ Oh  ! I guess  you’ll  be  satisfied.” 

And  with  this  very  indefinite  promise 
I was,  of  course,  obliged  to  be  content. 
But  when  the  commanding  officers  had 
returned  to  their  respective  ships,  the 
Commodore  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him 
on  the  quarter-deck,  where,  in  his  most 
formal  official  manner,  lie  said: 

“ Mr.  Stickney,  as  we  are  short  of  offi- 
cers, Mr.  Caldwell  [his  naval  secretary] 
lias  volunteered  for  duty  at  the  guns.  I 
have  therefore  decided  to  appoint  you  to 
act  as  my  aide,  and  you  will  take  station 
with  me  on  the  forward  bridge.”  Then, 
with  a very  unofficial  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
he  added,  ‘Satisfied?'1  and  dropping  the 
“quarter-deck”  manner,  he  spoke  of  his 
intention  of  entering  the  bay  that  night.. 
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“ The  Spaniards,”  he  said,  “ know  when 
we  sailed  from  Mirs  Bay,  and  they  can 
calculate  exactly  when  we  may  be  expect- 
ed to  arrive  off  Corregidor.  But,  in  all 
probability,  their  forecast  of  what  we  shall 
do  will  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  of 
what  they  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. I feel  sure  that  they  would  not 
think  of  going  in  at  night,  and  therefore 
that  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  that 
we  should  do  so.  Consequently,  to  go  in 
at  night  is  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do.” 

One  incident,  which  I have  already 
mentioned  briefly  in  my  despatches,  is 
worthy  of  more  extended  repetition,  as 
illustrating  the  feelings  of  the  enlisted 
men  for  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
Commodore,  while  walking  back  and 
forth  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  upper 
deck,  noticed  that  one  of  the  petty  offi- 
cers— a man  whose  duties  did  not  call 
for  his  presence  there — was  making  a 
pretence  of  finding  something  to  do  on 
the  port  side,  but  was  also  keeping  a 
careful  lookout  on  the  Commodore.  This 
man’s  record  of  nearly  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  navy  and  army  of  the  United 
States  had  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
with  special  interest  by  the  officers  of  the 
Olympia , and  he  was,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, a privileged  character.  So  the  Com- 
modore, being  familiar  with  the  manners 
of  seamen,  and  seeing  that  the  old  man 
“had  something  on  his  mind,”  said  to 
him, 

“ Well,  Purdy,  what  is  it?” 

“I  hope,  sir,”  replied  Purdy,  straight- 
ening up  and  saluting,  “ ye  don't  intend 
to  fight  on  the  3d  of  May.” 

“ And  why  not?” 

“Well,  ye  see,  sir,”  said  Purdy,  with 
the  most  serious  air  possible,  “ the  last 
time  I fought  on  the  3d  of  May  I got 
licked.”  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  ill  fated  day  of  Chancellorsville,  when 
he  had  carried  a gun  in  the  army,  and 
had  gone  to  defeat  under  “Fighting  Joe” 
Hooker. 

“All  right,  Purdy,”  said  the  Commo- 
dore, “ we  won’t  fight  on  the  3d  of  May 
this  time;  but  when  wTe  do  fight,  Purdy,” 
he  continued,  with  an  air  of  friendly  con- 
fidence, “you’ll  have  a different  kind  of 
a May  anniversary  to  think  about.  Re- 
member that,  Purdy.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir,”  replied  Purdy,  as  he  sa- 
luted and  scuttled  off.  And  a little  while 
later  I heard  him  telling  a group  of  the 
other  bluejackets  that  “we’d  lick  hell 


out  o’  the  Spaniards  if  there  was  ten 
times  as  many  of  them !”  And  probably 
to  this  day  Purdy  believes  that  it  was  due 
to  his  timely  hint  that  Dewey  went  into 
Manila  Bay  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
“ hoodoo”  that  was  hanging  over  May  3. 

Shortly  after  the  men  were  sent  to  their 
stations  for  battle,  about  ten  o'clock  Satur- 
day night,  Commodore  Dewey  was  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness  toward  Mariveles 
Point,  then  nearly  abeam  on  the  port 
side.  The  moon,  in  its  first  quarter,  was 
still  far  above  the  horizon,  and  although 
it  was  often  veiled  by  heavy  clouds,  the 
night  was  not  specially  favorable  for 
escaping  observation. 

“We  ought  to  hear  from  this  battery 
about  now,”  the  Commodore  said  to  me, 
as  we  dimly  made  out  the  opening  be- 
tween Mariveles  and  the  island  of  Corre- 
gidor. But  on  we  went  two  miles  further 
without  discovering  the  slightest  sign 
that  the  Spaniards  had  sighted  us.  When 
we  were  fairly  abreast  of  Corregidor,  still 
heading  to  the  southward,  a bright  light 
was  shown  on  the  Point,  and  an  answer- 
ing light  was  worked  on  the  island,  as  if 
engaged  in  exchanging  signals.  Then  a 
rocket  soared  aloft  from  the  centre  of 
Corregidor,  and  the  Commodore  said: 

“It  has  taken  them  a long  time  to 
wake  up,  but  probably  they  will  make 
it  all  the  hotter  for  us  when  they  begin.” 

He  showed  no  more  interest  than  he 
would  have  displayed  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  dilatory  arrival  of  a pilot-boat  to  take 
us  in.  Thereafter  little  was  said  till  we 
had  turned  to  the  eastward  into  the  Boca 
Grande,  and  had  passed  Corregidor  Isl- 
and on  our  left.  When  the  first  gun 
from  El  Fraile  flashed  out  through  the 
gloom  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  the 
heavy  shell  went  shrieking  over  our 
heads,  all  the  effect  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief  was  to  awaken  his  fears  for  the 
transports,  and  he  ordered  signal  made 
to  the  McCulloch  to  come  up  on  the  port 
side  of  the  flag-ship.  But  he  laughed  at 
the  Spaniards  for  waiting  so  long  before 
opening  fire,  and  was  totally  indifferent 
to  returning  it.  We  were  now  well  in- 
side the  bay,  and  out  of  the  range  of  any 
guns  on  shore.  The  night  was  oppres- 
sively hot,  and  as  the  speed  had  been 
slowed  down  to  four  knots,  the  ship  w as 
like  a furnace.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  leave  his  station,  but  one-half  the  men 
at  the  guns  were  allowed  to  lie  down  and 
sleep.  The  Commodore  remained  on  the 
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bridge,  and  of  course  the  sharpest  pos- 
sible lookout  was  kept  alow  and  aloft. 

About  four  o’clock  the  Commodore’s 
Chinese  servant  brought  him  some  hot 
coffee  and  hardtack.  Now  unfortunate- 
ly the  Commodore  had  been  drinking 
cold  tea  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
night,  and  the  coiree  did  not  make  a sat- 
isfactory combination.  The  result  was 
that  half  an  hour  before  the  opening 
of  the  battle  Commodore  Dewey  was  as 
completely  upset  as  if  he  had  been  a 
youngster  just  going  out  of  port  into  a 
heavy  sea  on  his  first  cruise.  At  any 
rate,  he  threw  up  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept fits  nerve  and  his  fighting  spirit.  I 
mention  this  untoward  incident  merely  to 
indicate  how  little  conducive  to  an  undis- 
turbed mind  were  the  Commodore's  phys- 
ical conditions.  It  was  doubtless  due  to 
this  fact  that  he  was  perhaps  a little  less 
suave  than  he  usually  has  been  during 
my  acquaintance  with  him.  The  burst- 
ing of  the  mines  and  the  opening  guns 
of  the  battle  did  a great  deal  to  restore 
his  good  humor,  but  he  undoubtedly  was 
in  considerable  physical  discomfort  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  action. 

The  discharge  of  the  first  shot  from 
the  land  batteries,  at  six  minutes  past  five 
o’clock,  was  followed  very  quickly  by  the 
explosion  of  two  mines  ahead  of  the 
Olympia.  The  place  where  these  mines 
were  located  and  the  time  of  their  explo- 
sion led  us  to  give  some  credence  to  the 
story  we  heard  after  the  battle,  according 
to  which  the  mines  were  prematurely  dis- 
charged owing  to  the  demand  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
who  were  unwilling  to  manoeuvre  as  long 
as  submarine  mines  were  in  a condition 
to  blow  them  out  of  the  water  if  they 
should  happen  to  pass  over  them. 

“There!’’  exclaimed  the  Commodore, 
as  the  great  columns  of  water  and  smoke 
rose  above  the  surface,  “they  have  some 
mines,  after  all.  They're  in  a hurry  to 
begin,  aren't  they  ?’’  Then  turning  to 
Lieutenant  Calkins,  who  was  directing 
the  course  of  the  ship  from  his  station  at 
the  “standard”  compass,  just  forward  of 
and  above  the  bridge,  the  Commodore 
added : 

“Hold  her  as  close  in  as  the  water  will 
let  you,  Mr.  Calkins,  but  be  careful  not  to 
touch  bottom.” 

For  thirty  minutes  the  Spaniards  filled 
the  air  with  shrieking  shot  and  bursting 
shell,  and  the  strain  on  the  nerves  of  the 


crew  during  this  time  was  intense ; at  any 
moment  a dozen  or  more  men  might  be 
scattered  about  the  decks,  dead  or  dying. 
While  no  one  doubts  that  in  such  a case 
the  others  would  have  continued  to  do 
their  whole  duty,  the  Commodore  finally 
decided  to  reply  to  the  Spanish  fire  a little 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  for  the  sake 
of  the  morale.  The  roar  of  the  8-inch 
guns  in  the  forward  turret  relieved  the 
tension  on  the  men’s  nerves,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  ship  sheered  to  starboard, 
and  all  the  5-inch  guns  in  the  port  broad- 
side joined  in  the  chorus. 

When  I called  the  Commodore’s  atten- 
tion to  the  torpedo  boat  which  came  creep- 
ing out  from  Sangley  Point,  he  was  in- 
tently watching  the  effect  of  our  shells 
upon  the  Spanish  ships. 

“Well,  you  look  after  her,”  he  replied ; 
“I  can’t  be  bothered  with  torpedo-boats. 
Let  me  know  when  you’ve  sunk  her.” 
And  so  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
the  lilliputian  craft  ahead  of  us,  and  lev- 
elled his  glasses  on  the  Reina  Cristina 
again. 

After  the  battle  two  alleged  English- 
men, managers  of  the  ship -railway  on 
Sangley  Point,  tried  to  make  us  believe 
that  this  steam-launch,  which  was  driven 
ashore  in  a sinking  condition  by  our  6- 
pounder  and  3-pounder  gun-fire,  was  not 
a torpedo-boat  at  all,  but  an  innocent  mar- 
ket-boat from  their  ship-yard  on  its  way 
to  Manila  for  provisions.  Inasmuch  as  it 
came  out  flying  the  Spanish  colors  in  the 
face  of  our  fleet,  and  continued  its  course 
long  after  the  shells  were  spattering  foun- 
tains of  water  all  over  it  at  long  range, 
and  as  it  did  not  make  for  the  shore  to 
escape  until  it  had  been  shot  through  and 
through  several  times,  no  one  in  our 
squadron  wasted  any  regrets  on  its  fate. 

In  spite  of  the  great  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  him,  Commodore  Dewey  had  a 
keen  eye  for  even  the  minor  incidents  of 
the  hour.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  when 
the  transport  Zafi.ro  had  returned  from 
overhauling  a small  schooner,  she  was 
ordered  to  come  within  hail.  Her  cap- 
tain, having  miscalculated  his  speed, 
passed  so  close  to  the  bows  of  the  Olym- 
pia that  it  seemed  as  though  the  latter’s 
stem  must  carry  away  the  Zafiro's  stern. 
The  Commodore  was  'way  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck,  but  lie  watched  the  unex- 
pected and  dangerous  manoeuvre  of  the 
transport  with  a lively  interest,  until  it 
was  seen  that  the  collision  had  been 
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Although  our  squadron  was  never  se- 
riously troubled  over  the  possibility  of 
encountering  mines  in  the  bay  entrances 
or  in  the  bay  itself,  the  Commodore  had 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  some 
mines  had  been  laid.  In  the  first  place, 
the  United  States  consul,  when  he  report- 
ed to  the  commander-in  chief  in  Mirs 
Bay,  brought  news  of  such  activity  in 
torpedo-work  by  the  Spaniards  that  we 
might  have  been  led  to  believe  the  dan- 
ger of  destruction  by  mines  to  be  greater 
than  that  to  be  encountered  from  the 
guns  of  the  enemy.  That  there  were 
mines  laid  in  the  Boca  Chica  we  had 
clear  proof  a day  or  two  after  the  battle 
in  the  bay.  When  the  Raleigh  and  the 
Baltimore  went  down  to  Corregidor  Isl- 
and to  capture  the  Spanish  troops  and 
batteries  there  located,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  garrison  promptly  hauled 
down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  senior 
officer  present  went  aboard  the  Raleigh 
to  surrender.  The  Raleigh  soon  began 
drifting  in  the  Boca  Chica,  and  the  Span- 
ish commander  began  to  clamor  to  be 
sent  ashore  at  once,  as  he  had  been  pa- 
roled. It  was  nob  convenient  to  send 
him  immediately,  and  he  was  informed 
that  in  a short  time  a boat  would  be 
ready  for  him.  But  this  delay  did  not 
suit  him  at  all.  He  wanted  to  leave  the 
ship  instantly,  and  his  anxiety  became 
so  urgent  that  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  a special  reason  for  haste.  When 
pressed  to  explain  his  desire  for  such 
a hasty  departure,  lie  told  the  Raleigh's 
officers  that  they  were  in  a mine  field, 
and  that  it  was  a wonder  that  they  had 
not  been  already  blown  up.  In  order  to 
draw  him  out  they  told  him  that  they 
knew  all  about  the  mines,  and  did  not 
fear  them.  Well,  he  said,  they  might 
take  such  chances  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
for  his  part,  as  he  was  now  a prisoner,  he 
claimed  the  right  to  be  protected,  and 
therefore  he  begged  them  either  to  put 
him  ashore  or  to  take  the  ship  out  of  dan- 
ger. Further  questioning  brought  out 
all  that  he  knew.  It  appeared  that  while 
the  channel  undoubtedly  contained  a con- 
siderable number  of  powerful  contact- 
mines— that  is,  mines  intended  to  explode 
when  struck  by  a ship — they  had  been 
placed  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  submarine  warfare  as  to 
make  them  harmless  to  vessels.  They  had 
been  dropped  overboard  and  allowed  to 
sink  to  the  bottom,  in  water  about  eighty 


to  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  Span- 
iards who  sunk  the  mines  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  result  that  might  be 
attained  ; they  had  been  told  to  put  mines 
in  the  channel,  and,  having  placed  them, 
they  felt  that  they  had  done  their  whole 
duty.  Of  course  Commodore  Dewey  had 
no  information  before  he  entered  the  bay 
that  these  mines  had  been  laid  in  this 
foolish  slipshod  fashion;  but  he  had  such 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Spanish  char- 
acter that  he  felt  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  mines  need  not  be  seriously  fear- 
ed. The  Commodore  knew  that  the  pas- 
sage of  Corregidor  Island  by  night  was 
fraught  with  all  the  dangers  incidental 
to  modern  warfare.  Having  considered 
all  the  facts  that  were  obtainable,  he 
weighed  the  probabilities,  and  acted  with 
good  judgment — boldly,  but  not  rashly. 

It  has  been  said  that  Commodore  Dewey 
sought  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Asi- 
atic station  because  he  foresaw  the  oppor- 
tunity that  was  to  come  to  him.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true.  Dewey  has  always 
been  a man  of  action,  a natural  fighter. 
That  he  went  gladly  to  the  East  Indies 
command,  when  at  least  two  other  flag- 
officers  could  have  had  it  if  they  had 
wanted  it,  and  that  he  preferred  taking 
service  afloat  to  any  kind  of  comfortable 
duty  on  shore,  is  true;  but  it  was  the  sea- 
man's instinct  that  led  him,  rather  than 
any  prophetic  power.  There  were  sev- 
eral questions  of  grave  importance  likely 
to  come  before  the  country,  and  Commo- 
dore Dewey  knew  that  the  man  in  com- 
mand at  sea  is  the  man  who  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  opportunities  for  himself; 
while  the  men  who  cling  to  easy  billets 
ashore  must — when  war-clouds  threaten  — 
stand  around  and  wait  for  chances  to  come 
to  them.  It  was  no  mere  chance  that  put 
George  Dewey  in  command  in  the  East; 
it  was  the  logical  working  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a lifetime.  The  men  who  had 
always  had  sufficient  influence  to  keep 
them  in  time  of  peace  in  easy  places  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  while  others 
did  the  hard  work  of  the  service  at  sea, 
discovered  that  all  their  influence  could 
not  give  them  the  places  of  danger  and  of 
honor  in  time  of  war.  It  was  a good  les- 
son for  the  navy,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered by  every  young  officer. 

Commodore  Dewey  hoisted  his  flag 
aboard  the  Olympia  in  December,  1897. 
Within  two  months  the  destruction  of  the 
Me i ine  occurred.  The  news  of  this  catas- 
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It  ain’t  so  much  jest  w’at  ’e  sez, 

As  the  nahsty  way  ’e  sez  it. 

Something  of  the  same  idea  is  applica- 
ble to  Dewey’s  victory.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether just  what  he  did,  so  much  as  his 
thorough  way  of  doing  it.  He  not  only 
achieved  victory  over  an  inferior  force, 
but  he  showed  that  he  would  have  accom- 
plished equal  results  over  an  equal  or 
even  a superior  one.  When  it  was  re- 
ported that  Admiral  Camara  was  on  his 
way  to  Manila  with  two  powerful  battle- 
ships, no  one  in  Dewey’s  squadron  felt 
any  doubt  that  Camara  was  coming  to  his 
doom,  although  Dewey  had  only  the 
lightest  kind  of  cruisers,  wholly  unarmor- 
ed, with  which  to  fight  him.  Similarly, 
when  the  Germans  began  to  show  bad 
feeling  and  worse  manners,  our  men 
would  have  been  glad  to  tackle  their 
fleet  in  spite  of  their  two  battle-ships  and 
superior  numbers. 

And  speaking  of  the  Germans,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that, while  they  made 
themselves  as  offensive  as  they  dared, 
and  while  they  acted  in  a very  disagree- 
able way  from  the  first.  Commodore  Dew- 
ey refrained  from  taking  any  notice  of 
their  discourtesy  until  he  should  be  able 
to  do  so  in  such  a manner  as  to  admit 
of  no  reply. 

It  is  a matter  of  international  courtesy 
to  permit  the  war-ships  of  a friendly  neu- 
tral power  to  enter  a blockaded  harbor  at 
will.  It  is  also  one  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  naval  etiquette  that  when  a neu- 
tral vessel  takes  advantage  of  this  courte- 
sy, she  shall  be  as  careful  as  possible  to 
do  nothing  to  harass  the  blockading  fleet, 
and  not  to  give  even  moral  encourage- 
ment to  the  blockaded  forces. 

It  would  require  toomuch  space  to  repeat 
all  the  annoyances  to  which  the  Germans 
lent  themselves  during  the  early  part  of 
their  stay  in  Manila  waters.  Their  ships 
came  into  and  went  from  the  harbor  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  When  a 
steamer  made  her  appearance  to  seaward, 
a German  vessel  would  run  out  to  exam- 
ine her  with  great  promptitude.  After 
one  such  instance,  which  occurred  at  a 
time  when  Vice-Admiral  von  Diederich’s 
flag-lieutenant  was  on  board  the  Olympia , 
Admiral  Dewey  said  to  the  German  offi- 
cer, 

' One  might  almost  think  your  ships 
were  blockading  Manila,  and  not  mine.” 

The  lieutenant  chuckled  complacently, 
as  though  he  thought  it  was  a compli- 
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ment  to  the  activity  of  his  commander- 
in-chief,  but  he  was  wholly  uuable  to 
comprehend  that,  when  Dewey  became 
so  sweetly  suave,  it  was  a good  time  to 
look  out  for  squalls. 

One  night  one  of  the  German  steam- 
launches  came  steaming  toward  our  fleet 
at  full  speed.  She  was  picked  up  by  the 
search  lights  of  our  squadron  fully  a mile 
away,  and  was  kept  in  the  focus  of  their 
rays  until  she  came  alongside.  Our  offi- 
cers almost  universally  believed  that  the 
object  of  her  unnecessary  and  untimely 
visit  was  to  discover  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  a Spanish  torpedo-boat  to  get 
within  range  of  our  vessels  without  being 
discovered  by  us. 

Then  the  Princess  Wilhelmina , lying 
off  Subig  Bay,  notified  the  insurgents  that 
she  would  not  permit  them  to  attack  the 
Spanish  troops  at  that  point.  At  another 
time  one  of  the  German  ships  tried  to 
sneak  into  the  anchorage  off  the  city  of 
Manila  at  night,  all  her  lights  being  ex- 
tinguished, and  her  course  being  an  un- 
usual one.  She  was  detected,  and  prompt- 
ly “brought  to”  by  a shell  across  her 
bows  from  the  United  States  cruiser  that 
was  on  picket  duty  that  night. 

Our  courteous  and  courtly  Commodore 
made  no  sign.  He  was  waiting  until  he 
could  put  an  end  to  the  whole  annoy- 
ance with  one  crushing  blow.  At  last  the 
opportunity  came.  He  learned,  on  un- 
questionable authority,  that  one  of  the 
German  vessels  had  landed  provisions  in 
Manila,  thereby  violating  neutrality.  I 
was  not  present  when  he  sent  his  message 
to  Admiral  von  Diederich,  and  there- 
fore I do  not  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge concerning  it;  but  I learned  the 
facts  from  a perfectly  authentic  source, 
as  follows: 

“ Orderly,  tell  Mr.  Brumby  I would 
like  to  see  him,”  said  Admiral  Dewey, 
one  forenoon. 

“ Oh,  Brumby,”  he  continued,  when 
the  flag-lieutenant  made  his  appearance 
on  the  quarter-deck,  “ I wish  you  to  take 
the  barge  and  go  over  to  the  German  flag- 
ship. Give  Admiral  von  Diederich  my 
compliments,  and  say  that  I wish  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
of  his  squadron  have  shown  an  extraor- 
dinary disregard  of  the  usual  courtesies 
of  naval  intercourse,  and  that  Anally  one 
of  them  has  committed  a gross  breach  of 
neutrality  in  landing  provisions  in  Ma- 
nila, a port  which  I am  blockading.” 
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The  Commodore’s  voice  had  been  as 
low  and  as  sweetly  modulated  as  if  he  had 
been  sending  von  Diederich  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  When  lie  stopped  speaking, 
Brumby,  who  did  not  need  any  better 
indication  of  the  Commodore’s  mood  than 
the  unusually  formal  and  gentle  manner 
of  his  chief,  turned  to  go,  making  the 
usual  official  salute,  and  replying  with 
the  customary,  “ Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

“ And,  Brumby,”  continued  the  Com- 
modore, his  voice  rising  and  ringing  with 
the  intensity  of  feeling  that  he  felt  he 
had  repressed  about  long  enough,  “tell 
Admiral  von  Diederich  that  if  he  wants 
a fight,  lie  can  have  it  right  now!” 

Brumby  went  with  his  message,  and 
the  Commodore  paced  the  quarter-deck 
in  silence  for  a considerable  time,  evident- 


ly working  off  some  of  the  high  pressure 
that  had  brought  forth  his  emphatic  mes- 
sage to  the  German  Admiral.  The  latter 
sent  back  the  extraordinary  reply  that  he 
had  not  known  anything  about  these  ac- 
tions of  his  captains,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  repeated.  When  one  considers 
the  rigidity  of  discipline  that  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  German  navy,  the  charac- 
ter of  Admiral  von  Diederich 's  apology 
is  all  the  more  incomprehensible. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  new 
methods  adopted  by  Admiral  von  Diede 
rich  to  prevent  his  captains  from  viola- 
ting neutrality  and  showing  bad  man- 
ners, they  were  entirely  efficacious.  There 
was  never  the  least  further  need  to  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  giving  Commodore 
Dewey  the  job  of  disciplining  them. 


LOVE’S  INSISTENCE. 

BY  NINA  FRANCES  LA  YARD. 

rPHE  Sun  hath  his  will  with  the  Day, 

1-  And  the  Moon  hath  the  Night  for  her  own; 
There  is  none  shall  arrest  them  or  stay, 

As  each  climbs  to  the  summit  alone. 

Although  the  clouds  mass,  he  will  pass. 

The  red  Sun  in  the  haste  of  his  might; 

He  will  take  the  wide  world  as  his  right, 

He  will  circle  and  hold, 

He  will  spread  it  with  glory  and  gold. 

Wherever  the  stones  have  grown  cold, 

The  poor  bloodless  stones  of  an  earth  that  is  old, 
He  will  hug  them  to  life, 

He  will  lay  the  bare  heat  of  his  heart 

To  their  passionless  chill,  till  they  smart 

Into  pain  of  sweet  flowers,  or  are  rife 

With  lichens  and  moss  and  the  moor  grasses  swart. 

The  Sun  hath  his  will  with  the  Day, 

And  the  Moon  hath  the  Night  for  her  own, 

But  my  heart  it  is  even  as  they 
That  must  needs  find  a throne: 

Let  it  rise,  let  it  climb  to  the  goal. 

Be  my  Earth  for  my  Sun  to  control; 

Be  a sweet  tender  Night, 

With  my  Moon  for  its  light, 

Let  me  search  for  the  sweets  of  thy  soul. 
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TIIE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A WOULD  POWER. 


A CHAPTER  OF  NATIONAL  EXPERIENCE. 
BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  BUSUNELL  HART. 


“fTIHERE  is  a special  providence  for 

X little  children  and  the  United 
States/’  says  a philosopher.  The  good- 
natured  satire  suggests  our  American 
habit  of  looking  upon  our  history,  our 
political  system,  and  our  foreign  policy 
as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  other 
nations.  We  talk  of  “Old  World”  and 
“ New  World  ” as  though  the  experience 
of  mankind  could  be  cut  up  into  sections 
by  painting  lines  on  a globe.  For  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  sensation  of  being  a 
peculiar  people,  we  are  willing  to  forget 
the  glorious  heritage  of  a thousand  years: 
was  not  Augustine  our  saint?  and  Hil- 
debrand our  pope?  and  William  of  Nor- 
mandy our  conqueror?  and  Elizabeth  our 
queen?  and  Shakspere  our  poet?  and 
Drake  our  hero  and  protector  when  the 
Spanish  Armada  bore  down  on  our  fa- 
thers’ shores?  The  face  of  this  continent 
is  new,  but  the  intellectual,  social,  moral, 
and  political  development  of  America  is 
simply  a part  of  the  advance  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  have  shared,  or  rather 
have  inherited,  the  religious  traditions  of 
our  kinsmen  oversea;  we  have  had  their 
art  and  literature;  we  have  profited  by 
their  systems  of  education;  we  have  used 
their  inventions;  we  have  learned  from 
their  mistakes  and  successes  in  govern- 
ment. In  return,  we  have  given  the  re- 
sults of  our  experience  in  invention,  in 
intellectual  growth,  in  government,  and 
in  religious  freedom. 

There  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a 
tradition  that  in  diplomatic  relations 
America  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  which  she  is  intellect- 
ually and  commercially  so  closely  con-" 
nected.  Historically  there  has  never 
been  such  an  isolation;  from  the  earliest 
colonial  times  the  international  forces 
which  moved  Europe  have  affected  the 
Western  hemisphere.  When,  in  the  Rev- 
olution, the  United  States  first  took  a 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  by  claim- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  inde- 


pendence, it  accepted  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations laid  upon  nations  by  the  inter- 
national law  of  the  time.  Nor  did  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  suppose  that  their 
influence  was  to  be  bounded  by  the  coast- 
lines of  the  two  Americas;  their  earliest 
diplomacy  was  directed  to  disturbing  the 
existing  European  balance  of  power  by 
transferring  tbeir  strength  to  the  French 
side  ; and  their  physical  force  actually 
turned  the  balance,  besides  showing  it- 
self ample  for  self-protection.  The  ques- 
tion when,  where,  and  to  what  degree  to 
exercise  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nations  has  never  been  one  of  preroga- 
tive, but  of  expediency.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  a World  Power  has  been 
carried  out  oftener  by  refusing  the  dicta- 
tion of  other  powers  than  by  joining  them 
in  common  action. 

The  key  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  simply  national  interest. 
Phrases  like  “entangling  alliances,” 
“European  political  system,”  or  “Mon- 
roe doctrine  ” are  not  laws  of  the  ten  ta- 
bles; they  only  express  national  convic- 
tions for  the  time  being  as  to  what  our 
interests  are.  If,  so  far,  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  exercise  its  international  in- 
fluence chiefly  in  affairs  of  the  Americas, 
it  is  because  there  our  interests  chiefly 
lie.  The  diplomatic  history  of  the  coun 
try  shows  that  the  government  has  never 
hesitated  to  assert  itself  anywhere  on  the 
globe,  if  its  interests  seemed  sufficient. 
In  such  a crisis  as  that  of  the  year  1808, 
therefore,  the  United  States  takes  no  new 
position,  but  reasserts  what  history  shows 
lias  never  been  abandoned — the  place  of 
a World  Power. 

All  the  present  discussion  on  the  future 
policy  of  the  United  States  really  conies 
down  to  the  question  whether  it  is  to  the 
national  interest  to  go  far  afield  in  new 
enterprises.  Some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  that  inquiry  if  we  collect,  analyze, 
and  discuss  the  instances  in  which  the 
United  States  has  exercised  its  latent  prc- 
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ixigistlixm  >ii  Thfe  tn  uhmateml  llie  Influence  ou 

pfeinnpu)  * jvisodes  hare  iii'ri'i  the  follow*  America  and  the  world- iniinenor  p f A..mot 
io£:  1;  The  roK'ni  ii  period.  2,  The  ftec-  ifc&jjs  are  rquuilv  /dt,  EnbgniJU.s  ami 
rdidmn.  ;>.  Tim*  Napoleonic  era.  4.  lM-\n  tcavdiery  hook*  .atid  rjew^j^pors..  hrhri: 
Amerivo.  to  .'l&?5.  fh  .Tin*  Pad  If  c ami  t Me  Uvm>pe>»  ?>  4\v  jbmhees  add  curry  Ajm^-  • ..  ■ 

j£*bh.  fee  0.  European  rdatjpib  uy.  leap  iflfm#.  3£$4>  {dS!anCt$  may  ' \ 

. Wt  tUVee  tirades.  'fcW*#:  *>bfc  <?f  *Ji&, of  i}*£  eiuAnck 

■ ' *•  / ' , * ' of  ilie 

•The  di^nvm  of  Amenra  brought  a the  North  that  thy  . H*M  of  the  e>dn>ed 
up-,v  dement,  into  tin-  caJcnkUioirs  of  world  Was  a -duel  us>  and  the  s-tic.ass  of 
*!;iU#bieti  and  the  prediddnb  *>f  In^to  the  United  Stales  in  /eder (u  ^ovtojiiirnt 

HuiK  ami  fui'rilshvd  a new  .^uhjed  (or  in-  htwc  be^n  a \vsmn  eatrerlr  studied  by  \h* 

tet’fuitioiral  coiUeftt-s.  In  {jeo^rajducal  .ition-niakei-s M German vv,  Switzer- 

v.iiimo  in  common-!',  in  the  niovenn/flt  o(  Jamh  Cauaii^  and  Aostmlia,  TJ^  lotej- 
pttison.s,  :oid  in  inn  ) ieoiua!  and  ]a»OiK;al  IveiUivi  liees  of  Kuropeao^  and  Amerientiy 
iuvonuvenoss,  the  United  Siaio.s  ir,>s  hail  M&  *'[  closely  eooneo-ted  that  if  is  itnpo:^ 
inn) I da  the  eleumots  o'f  n *ii.de  tiiut  thpir  pol 1 1 ir:s i i t vf»s;  sh * ;•  i\  \ d he 

World  IVuviO'  sepmaU'd. 

The  totriioiH'  nf  rlie  United  Slates  h'.-s 

athw;o!  i eMHtimmt/:  smm-  nther  dinii;  AdH’Vidi  ImK  iicvet*  t^nnvn  a poiiioy  of 
tvitvs  fti  i.tm  w urhT  ^assess  att  interior  e^ud-  isol.-uhoo  and  h;»;x$t  of  all  tn  the  period  »*f 
•f^A/prt.dtRt if.  d.cde^ibJe;;  no  other-  InAi  ' -ThU  tliree  rhupon  of 

also  a trutita^'  on  two  oeeaoB/whh  f*  ter-  imernat honil  eonllietv-de»Tiiorv\ 

.titoiY  all  in  a n*mjifiaT<*  oUwitttc.  It  ban  imTco,  and  dominion  — were  all  potent  hi 
though  Oerhhuiy- TkdhunJ.  Swit^eHrmd,  the  W esko-o  World.  LCojj-lfux]  and  France 
and  Koriti  h>dy . were  fusv.ii  uilo  out*  nmu*  to  blows  m Amorim,  in  l € J 3 over 
‘‘<njn.fi1 -v,  st.rdrlVM.i^  from  0i>':  Bahir  h»  ilje  posses  idn  of  A fount  r.v-srr.r.-viud  ron- 
Med  iiHovuu^fi.  W(i  Jiave  the  interna-  l.’nt.ac<l'  to  tight  over  Terri  to  iy  at.  \nlitrvihs 
r n i n i f mi  vanun.^  M an  area  »m jieui  trfhlv  t.ill  and  the  VroehOidan  mmo-  - 

bv  ui  viubn.  v,  t looking  both  ejtsl  ami  b ilav  }o>l  Alajre  of  n c<dt»ijia»  war  het'rt  * a 
n *>i,  hikI  in  tlm  tfont.li  dominating  ib^  the  Ea^tbli  :*ml  ih?  Thudi.  I’hr  S \w  d*  s 
On  If  of  Me.d/:<v;  • C^eoirrapiiioally,  'dHtWh'  w>  vo  pimidorrn  of  U.vsr  An>ortoai»  e'o*.- 
I'ot^s  the  tvrmtnrr  of  the  UtnU'd  StjiUw  is  m+\t  on  the  Debwure  hy  tlitp  Diitott  vroi:- 

1 ho  *4-0  nf  Wdfjvi  Power  in  iM^bmrh  yaaiS  of  thdv  fon».drV».iniL. 

*A  mi  mere  in  II  y the.  Uo.dnd  Hf.-.dos  h.;s  Un-his!;  .o/i!rn>  fun ->10  tu  p-f  Mu*  (rJ"io  nf 
froiti  earfest-  rolnrjifd  itftiei  nbowifd  its  the  ^panidi  culrnih:^  in  VjCiS.  and  kept  -T.; 
tmpOrtanCH?  to  the  world , :uid  rd  pmsettt  p-  ornss  up  mudi  nf  iJ»e  lime  till  Ihos*^'  »v**l- 
onr  eon'ihiu.ed  impor^^c  ,'uitl  n^jun’b  o*»i*nt  oinetbbepauip  independent,  hi  182S. 
vrp  to  ! 800  niini.ms  >r  ycaf.  Q>4r  tiro-  THo  commerce  of  f no  English  co?oni*sfc 
'dtietion'o  have  aUvjys  hceu  svnuAo  hy  iivlndoiir  tlio  slave  trade  rstablishcd  tor 
utb&r  countries,  and  (ho  lymied  Semes  o«*s  f ro>  ncMHit  of  the  cad  musts,  *V/is  fur  a crOo 
u:j  o new  world- hit'lnvay  •from.  Enhopu  turv  ^nd  a half  ail  object  of  illicit  tm>l«* 
w/^t w;,i’d  to  Asia,  nnd  onriittj/j,voU  ;.nui.her  and.  of  Htove  international  thspoto.  and  , 

^reat:  intriMtaf  »rn,ul  tr^.nh*  rc.nic  u.i  the  West  o -ts  repeated  by  mu-uf  treaties.  . 
ht.h's  Hr‘l  .oiii'nor  ft  not  aoriilnnl  Unit  made  tin*  W^t 

fo  tluVroovcment  M jeropic  ib  and  f r«>.  Tjtrl.u^  and  tlie  Oulf  of  SI,  La vvrerje.e- -Ucdit- 
aofoss  th»>  op^ui;  Mo.  ititr  n'roinnl  in  so  tunny  of  the  naval  onm 

l>ct‘.u  ih;  foe ris  of  :i*e  umvt  ttv  menduu*  of  the  eJirhlevntlj ■»;>■-•  utury : nations  n.-  e 
h>\yvon . of  dv-ili/ed  peu|jle -whiol<  the  world  sured  their  r'mvu!  strength  in  t^irioos 
'](iW  ^ver  seen;  tritfti ‘-^21  to  Ih^b  no;* re  cAvci'e  isjarub  were  ea^y  to  pick.  «{i;‘  m>r 
iluo.  |K,»tOji.tM)0  U‘  rsous^unic  to  dtO’s]m!**s  w ns  U hv  n»*‘i*e  oboner  that  while  the  F»f  d- 

iu  or>lu‘  Ut<  }.r  itVo>M b h **»•<-.  in  tipi  last  is]},  aided!  In*  l,\n*ir' .tv/jojusls  IpitJi  OnHycr 

& V‘ui^  i04.m).  lia-;r  *‘miirr-tbd  to  .in  tC2h  and  i-Ah  in  IT  If*,  and- 

'•  “.!••*•;-••;«  < i>.» f*  thr  vvhoio  po[.'« hO;ii «n  of  ITcH,  and  Th;  v'i o r in  17(52.  im^  foreign  llc-oi 
•h?^.l^*i*ii!nd.  Ti-erc;  ;.<r  (u.av  here  more  cvc-r  lirhl  an  Eu-lisli  colonial  port  hi 
t uw/ohos  and  chiid Mot  ».if- UevViians  than  N<wt.h  Aup-hr;,,  r-vc«*pf  New  York  for  • s 
in  biii.inu,  And  Ujc  tide  of  r-orel  east-  few  mo.nhx  oi  lOTo.aud  1 <>71. 
ward  - oiorfly  vbit»n;h  ‘odso -h r^hV^rs  lurro  Th  f|t«  FreVieh-  and  ludiun  war  ihe  jiy 

•f  t!^<l ^ * t }rf\ tijlOitl  *d;y^  ; . ::  - ‘ d - A _» .M.-i  ' - .1  *r« * |V< l> ift  U CO  of  A m cHcJi  AV-iliiV 
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shown  when  Washington  began  a fierce 
general  European  conflict  by  firing  on 
the  French  at  Great  Meadows  in  1754; 
and  the  result  of  the  struggle  was  the 
clearing  away  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  so  that  it  could  event- 
ually become  the  centre  of  a new  World 
Power. 

One  of  the  early  steps  in  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  taking  over  by  the 
Continental  Congress  of  the  foreign  pow- 
ers which,  till  then,  had  been  exercised  by 
the  English  government.  Within  three 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
the  United  States  had  asserted  its  place 
as  a belligerent  on  land,  had  fitted  out  a 
destructive  navy,  had  organized  a diplo- 
matic corps,  and  had  made  a treaty  of 
alliance  with  one  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  of  that  time. 

When  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces  in  1776  declined  to  re- 
ceive a letter  addressed  “To  George 
Washington,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,”  he  was 
standing  for  the  military  rights  of  an  in- 
dependent nation.  John  Adams  had  al- 
ready urged  the  sending  out  of  privateers, 
though  his  friends  said  “it  was  an  infant 
taking  a mad  bull  by  the  horns.”  In 
December,  1775,  Congress  authorized  pri- 
vateers, and  ordered  a fleet  of  about  a 
dozeu  national  vessels.  In  about  a year 
they  (the  two  forces)  captured  250  Eng- 
lish merchantmen,  and  in  1777  more  than 
450 ; and  insurance  went  up  to  28  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of  American 
vessels  were  taken;  but  the  possibility  of 
inflicting  such  loss  on  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  world  strengthened  the  little 
republic  at  borne  and  abroad. 

The  first  State  Department  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  a “committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corresponding  with  our  friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,”  which  speedily  became  the 
directorate  for  foreign  relations.  Un- 
official agents  were  sent  out,  then  regular 
commissioners  to  France,  then,  in  1777, 
ministers  to  other  European  powers.  For- 
tunately his  Most  Christian  Majesty  of 
France  held  out  the  golden  sceptre,  re- 
ceived the  American  ministers,  of  whom 
Franklin  was  chief,  and  on  February  6, 
1778,  sealed  his  good-will  by  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce.  France  had 
many  motives  besides  that  of  sympathy 
with  a struggling  people;  but  the  treaties 
were  none  the  less  an  admission  of  the 
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United  States  into  the  sisterhood  of  na- 
tions. • 

Perhaps  Congress  was  too  much  elated 
by  the  new  dignity ; at  any  rate,  no  other 
European  power  recognized  us  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  As  Frederick  the  Great 
expressed  it,  he  meant  “ to  go  over  to  the 
side  on  which  Fortune  shall  declare  her- 
self.” But  in  1780  there  came  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  a European  coalition — 
the  so-called  “Armed  Neutrality”  — of 
Russia,  Holland,  and  the  northern  pow- 
ers. Francis  Dana,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
commissioned  “to  accede  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  said  neutral  and  belligerent 
powers,  protecting  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  the  rights  of  nations” ; but  Rus- 
sia would  not  receive  him;  and  when,  in 
1782,  Holland  gave  a kind  of  invitation 
to  join,  the  right  time  had  passed  by,  and 
the  United  States  declined. 

Meanwhile  the  Americans,  with  the 
aid  of  their  French  allies,  had  made  true 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776 
by  capturing  Cornwallis  in  1781;  and  the 
United  States  at  once  took  a place  as  a 
World  Power  in  the  general  negotiations 
for  peace  in  1782  and  1783.  Even  stub- 
born George  III.,  on  March  27, 1782,  gave 
up  the  struggle,  in  the  words,  “At  last 
the  fatal  day  has  come.”  In  the  confer- 
ences at  Paris  the  Americans — Franklin, 

John  Adams,  and  Jay — sat  almost  as 
arbiters;  they  secured  the  strongly  de- 
sired preliminary  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence  by  England;  they  cut 
loose  from  the  sanction  of  the  French 
government,  which  Congress  had  required 
of  them  ; they  prevented  the  Spanish 
scheme  of  pushing  the  boundary  from 
the  Mississippi  eastward.  They  had  their 
way. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  birth  of 
new  nations  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  impression  made  on  men's  minds  by 
the  appearance  of  the  new  constellation 
of  thirteen  stars.  The  first  evidence  was 
the  eagerness  to  make  commercial  trea  ties. 

Long  and  stately  negotiations  with  “ their 
High  Mightinesses  the  States  General  ” 
led  to  a treaty  with  Holland  in  October, 

1782;  and  overtures  were  made  by  Den- 
mark, Portugal,  Austria,  and  the  Free  City 
of  Hamburg;  while  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador of  Germany  discussed  German  emi- 
gration to  America.  Sweden  and  Prussia 
actually  concluded  treaties  in  1783  and 
1784.  The  climax  was  reached  when  Joint 
Adams  appeared  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
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and  was  revsbved  bv  O^'iov  Fit.  v iU)  tmlw.es  *rf  power.''  ThmAahmncanjsyveiv 
inne^piW'U'd  “Thtu^.  i*  aw  tbvne-fore  ohfjgtyi  Ur  gfoutf  potter  by 

Upiii*<*U  .Mnnvpenplo  Unit  ;vou  are  keeping  out  of the  n ur  which  broke  |j^t| 

u$i  \.\>v  cut-iSi utledied  of*)}  Furman!  ry-  in  Jttffk  civnl  mtt>  which  the  l wo  beUigbr- 
Utm  ha  the  mmoun-x  ot  i ruw."  said  the  enU.  weiv  beicnomed  *p  drag  evtfry  t**m- 
t£jUg.  i%Tb;il  *m\  v ruplKid  uvd  Washington  in  Ins  proeUimiu-  > 

Aaiiiii:,,  ^ jvo-^iicni  ) ftiii^!,  }IMW  of  niMTb‘uf)l'y  ;of  A \n  ii  \7\K\  \ h imti M J.U*- 

Invtu'n:  Majesty  tbiiVf  U.ave  iuv^^K'lvinout  ciivi#^d  the  purpose  aud  the  uhiru|  ru  ;-•>• 
but  to  my  own  opunuyd  cott.»it*yy  to.  pro  reel  her  mvp  wed  lure  awl 

;*  ' W *“*  -y  , ^ ^ \A'vv-;p^fim>r< , it  vrvtft  vHi  Waslmigiou’*  .ptif  , 

At  t)to  be.£'nmi;fg  of.  the  cm  twb c u tbrna)  U>  ivt^vtbt’  Thai  ted  States  mu  t,yp.#p\ 

penod  in  iFsp  \ be  1/nimd St-:tc-:s u>.o v or  wars,  hiit  to  leave.  H free  h* 

v fv^ble  pOr\Vi'}*.  h%  r* < ? >v  vvsmnmV  iwe  ‘ figlii  or  keep  tipi  p^tts.  jip  ihe  nn^rmf  a?' 

turn*,  A pe}>\0i4uvo  nf  but  four  no  Abuts—  Am^iAfca‘.Bh?rrUii  r£#tto*#  With  dd&earmy 

le£K  than  that  of  S\ve«|nv>  ♦MvSirily  now ; p^itekw-a*  m ale  U>  uodmtaiui  tiuu  i'A; 

ts  vf  $20,  OOfHW,  -yip rj  « jmpo  VjU  of  United  Stit*6$ ttjti*?  tiob U.  bo  mviUo,  n .turn*) 
^A.unn.nnO  ; ;M.  ui'iny  m«.0mt  I »»»g  m j.->'tf>  base  Great  Britain;  and  the  K.Mji'- 

mitth  and  r4M  ntiy  v ; not.hipciii  The  Trca-  Ush  ».vppv?soiJ  that  iLey  m usl  cea^e 

M^y,  and  a debt  of  shTJ.POO  i'juO  • the  inept,  cap!  uri  j<  a A mm?  vim  in/ a teal  nenrhaot- 
t.^ififerh-ratinii  jn^t  Bui  iu  (he  quh,  «.yr  e!c:u!^*M  f.n  by  hi  Aoitra-a'u  m^u* 

'•"iitlii.'.jis  m|  that-  IJUiO  i=.:-  pppuiat in*),  of-^aP.  In  17UB,  Avjy&ft  Sv*ain,  A^'m, 
t radc„  ;j!ui  i»a  es  r s:  i-rue  1 1)  nf  the  roun?  iu  ;tud  Prussia  had  ukhIo  torrns  v.<tis . N'ii: 

it  u unJ  tbe  Uttihet^  ‘Stales  lpad  tire  spmi 

IjuriM5/  U»e  s naliwniU  |).vu year.*  HiAu*t!  to  lysrnt  A s<'J‘n^  nf  Jnshlts.  ar.d  u>  rrunn- 
i.n  have  the  s/-.n$d  merrhiinl  ‘margin  o,  i>aud  Vvar  on  F nun/e,  The  een.fury 
Uio  .worjth  Jtnd  i*t  ‘the  par  .l£d/  t}ie  v/d  • dosed  with  a who)*‘Si»»m*  national  self- 
a me  'T  Fs  irafi*:  wa*,  ^ifd  uno  nun.  Ttm  rnobdeuee.  ami  the  n-srrei  at  fnvm^n 
jrovernnrerVt  ol  the  Clouf ud eralioUr  tuny-  eonnitieiH.  Tlie  mm#  d^k^ndiiaijV.Vii  1Uf 
ever  feeluhy  luul  ytd  be‘^0  Bu* .Inchest  tjpo  tr^  (Tu5  U^anrees  of  ihe  nation  t/tpmtm 
of  feclent?  guvertimmit  reindietl  kft  eign  ;\\lhti;i  >lhnyii  in  fp.t‘h 

time;  and  the  Americans  lutil  profiled ‘ hfV  Ba’fdtary  wars.  iVmo  faUj  {<♦  VSt.MK  ^hen 
their  own  mktakes.  Above,  ail  ihe  Unit-  the.  Ppiji^T  BlaJes  was  h r<l  ni  ah  i-af  nnv 
ed  Stilted  was  the  only  vtgprous  %w\\frig:.  to  tr>  bn  Bie  pirates  fhe-el?m  4if  je4i»i  um« 
denH‘v-i‘aiO:  repirWi^  h\  the  world  and  in  lm\J  Tn^reiid  at  gold;  a ud  M'fv.^r..'-  Thiaigjf 
lrxftijjt  example.  h/uste»je«j  the  outlwak  of  the  aUneK^pun  nf  in  ifeuli  w-^ 

i fa  Fmo  eh  Be  volution  ; ami  in.. a due  n,  uo  Hnyv'iiv'  Arnyrmfj'S.  bn:  m 

e.i it?  the  Fmmd>  were  copying  Ame.nean  NUticien  rdnuuw  «nv. 

UtHtf  .n  r.vrn  In  setLa}^*  Up  tbv  Kiwli  the  made  xn?d  lire.  jUtern-U  ■■-p^v 

ufeebi)  £f  in  vnrAi  Kmnre.  / " s,  ’ ' / nf  tlu*  u&iSfjk  were  further  ^ihKn^xh  ik.  . 
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from  the  belligerents,  who  could  get  on 
without  it;  another  was  the  smallness  of 
the  navy;  another  was  the  fact  that  the 
New  England  ship-owners,  who  had  suf- 
fered most  from  foreign  depredations, 
were  making  so  much  money  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  fight;  the  main  rea- 
son was  the  exasperation  of  Napoleon  and 
of  the  English,  so  that  they  were  willing 
to  incur  decades  of  national  hatred  in 
America  if  they  could  damage  each  other. 

Tiie  war  of  1812  was  the  timely  asser- 
tion of  the  nation's  place  as  an  indepen- 
dent power;  but  it  came  too  late.  It  was 
begun  without  preparation;  it  abounded 
in  humiliations,  crowned  by  the  capture 
of  Washington  by  a few  thousand  troops; 
it  ended  with  the  occupation  by  the  en- 
emy of  Oregon  and  part  of  Maine,  and 
the  taking  or  blockade  of  every  national 
vessel  of  war.  Yet  the  war  of  1812  really 
showed  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  name  of  World  Power;  for  the  raw 
militia,  when  behind  breastworks,  could 
stand  the  attack  of  the  troops  who  had 
beaten  Napoleon ; aud  the  navy  took  the 
world  by  surprise  — our  public  naval 
force  of  20  vessels  captured  300  prizes, 
and,  what  was  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, took  five  British  vessels  of  war; 
while  the  privateers  took  1400  prizes,  and 
caused  the  rates  of  insurance  on  voyages 
between  England  and  Ireland  to  rise  to  13 
per  cent. 

The  sense  of  superiority,  man  for  man 
and  ship  for  ship,  was  carried  into  the 
peace  negotiations  of  1814.  Again,  as  in 
1782,  Great  Britain  proposed  hard  terms 
and  gradually  withdrew  them.  We  could 
get  no  article  against  impressments,  but 
prevailed  on  every  other  important  point — 
boundaries,  fisheries,  commerce,  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  payment  for 
slaves.  It  had  taken  forty  years  for  the 
United  States  to  vindicate  its  right  to  be 
treated  by  England  and  France  as  a sister 
nation,  dependent  on  neither.  The  Peace 
of  Ghent,  of  1814,  was  a public  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  country  had  come  to 
its  majority  at  last.  Thenceforward  no 
one  has  ever  questioned  her  status  as  an 
independent  member  of  the  Association 
of  World  Powers;  and  least  of  all  has  it 
been  questioned  by  the  mother-country, 
England. 

From  1815  to  1854  there  was  no  gener- 
al European  war,  and  into  none  of  the 
six  contests  which  have  since  followed 


has  the  United  States  been  drawn.  In  the 
modern  world  there  is  a division  of  labor 
in  international  tasks:  to  Russia  falls 
northern  Asia,  to  England  southern  Asia 
and  eastern  Africa,  to  Germany  the  deli- 
cate adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
in  Europe.  The  United  States  is  not  de- 
prived of  its  place  among  nations  by  the 
fact  that  our  interests  lie  chiefly  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  There  is  nothing 
essentially  wicked  or  dangerous  or  “un- 
American  ” in  common  action  with  for- 
eign nations,  or  in  alliauces  with  them 
for  common  objects;  it  is  an  act  of  com- 
mon-sense rather  than  one  of  virtue  to 
decline  joint  action  when  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  European  powers. 

The  first  element  in  our  special  Amer- 
ican policy  was  the  drawing  of  the  new 
southern  and  western  boundary, a process 
in  which  Spain  was  forced,  by  a pressure 
little  short  of  war,  to  leave  us  Louisiana 
and  to  cede  the  Floridas.  When  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  empires  in  Amer- 
ica broke  up — from  1814  to  1825 — the  Unit- 
ed States  saw  arise,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  our  part,  the  new  nations  of 
Latin  America — Venezuela, New  Granada, 
the  United  Provinces-of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Chile,  Peru,  Mexico, various  kaleidoscopic 
Central -American  states,  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, and  Uruguay.  Natural  sympathy 
with  struggling  republics  and  desire  for 
commerce  interested  the  American  people 
in  their  new  neighbors,  and  in  1822  began 
a policy  of  recognition  by  the  United 
States. 

Now  was  raised  a vital  question  of 
paramount  interest  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica; and  the  United  States  found  itself 
opposed  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
ternational organizations  in  history.  The 
so-called  Holy  Alliance  of  1815,  built  upon 
pious  phrases  of  “reciprocal  service,” 
“mutual  good-will,”  and  “branches  of 
one  family,”  was  nothing  but  a system  of 
mutual  political  insurance,  by  which  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  agreed  to  help 
each  other  out  in  case  of  revolutions;  in 
a series  of  congresses,  from  1818  to  1822, 
agreements  were  made  for  putting  down 
the  risings  in  Naples  and  Spain.  Pres- 
ently it  was  proposed  to  extend  the.systeni 
to  the  rebellious  Spanish  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica; and  even  that  the  United  States  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  a congress  which 
should  settle  the  details  of  intervention. 
In  1823  George  Canning,  English  foreign 
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of  Asiatic  ports,  and  took  the  internation- 
al risk  of  pirates. 

0111-11)"  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Americans  began  one  settle- 
ment— the  Hawaiian  Islands — which  per- 
haps may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
Pacific  empire;  and  thereby  involved  our 
country  in  the  international  squabbles 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Pacific.  In 
1851  a great  effort  was  made  to  annex  the 
islands,  the  native  rulers  consenting,  or 
rather  insisting.  The  United  States  re- 
fused annexation,  but  promised  protection. 
The  islands  remained  a kind  of  depend- 
ency down  to  the  annexation  of  1898. 

The  trade  of  China  and  Japan  had  been 
the  quest  of  travellers  and  merchants 
from  Marco  Polo  down — Cipango  and  Ca- 
thay were  words  which  Columbus  rolled 
under  his  tongue  like  a sweet  morsel — 
and  later  ambassadors  of  Russia,  Holland, 
and  England  kotowed  and  grovelled  be- 
fore the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  his  represent- 
ative, and  asked  trade  of  his  empire. 

The  Chinese  nut  was  cracked  by  Great 
Britain  in  a rough  fashion,  without  any 
of  the  fierce  international  diplomatic  con- 
tests which  mark  the  present  stages  of 
the  Chinese  question.  The  Chinese  re- 
fused to  buy  English  goods  or  smoke 
English  opium,  whereupon  the  English 
smashed  in  the  gates  of  China,  and  com- 
pelled the  opening  of  certain  “treaty 
ports."  Without  being  a party  to  this 
short  method  of  negotiating  commercial 
treaties,  the  United  States  profited  by  it; 
and  in  1844  Caleb  Cushing  was  sent  as 
our  first  diplomatic  representative  to 
China,  and  obtained  a favorable  treaty. 

Tlie  next  fifteen  years  was  the  happy 
time  for  American  shipping.  The  stars 
and  stripes  were  seen  on  every  sea,  and 
by-and  by  they  appeared  in  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  where,  in  1854,  Commo- 
dore Perry  secured  a commercial  treaty, 
by  much  the  same  diplomacy  as  that  of 
England  in  China.  The  United  States 
was  the  first  of  the  nineteenth-century 
powers  to  open  up  Japan,  and  she  has 
always  been  proud  of  having  introduced 
Western  civilization  to  the  most  hopeful 
of  the  Asiatic  nations. 

The  fifties  and  sixties  were  not  favora- 
ble decades  for  planting  American  colo- 
nies, and  the  Asiatic  trade  for  which  such 
efforts  had  been  made  lost  much  of  its 
importance.  Down  to  1880,  therefore,  the 
United  States  made  no  advances  in  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  the  occupation  of  the 


Philippines  in  1898  looked  on  as  a specta- 
tor at  the  contests,  treaties,  and  combina- 
tions of  European  powers  in  the  East. 

Having  been  at  war  with  no  European 
nation  between  1815  and  1898,  and  haw- 
ing no  interest  in  European  territory,  the 
international  questions  which  have  arisen 
have  chiefly  concerned  commerce  and  the 
status  of  individuals.  From  1815  to  1835 
the  United  States  stood  for  a steady  prin- 
ciple— that  of  getting  rid  of  the  remains 
of  the  navigation  acts  of  European  coun- 
tries. The  commercial  discriminations 
were  finally  renounced  in  a series  of  com- 
mercial treaties.  During  this  period  the 
United  States  never  had  what  would  now 
be  considered  a high  protective  tariff,  and 
in  1854  it  made  a reciprocity  treaty  witli 
Canada.  The  tendency  after  1840  was  to 
go  into  the  system  of  free  trade,  which 
then  seemed  likely  to  prevail  all  over  the 
Western  world. 

In  only  two  cases  the  government 
showed  a disposition  to  push  American 
principles  upon  Europe.  When,  in  1841, 
the  five  great  European  powers  united  Jn 
a treaty  for  the  regulation  of  the  slave 
trade,  our  minister  in  Paris,  Lewis  Cass, 
took  the  responsibility  of  a public  pro- 
test, on  the  ground  that  the  object  of  the 
treaty  was  to  show  his  government  in  a 
bad  light.  In  1848,  the  revolution  year, 
Hungary  revolted  from  Austria, and  Presi- 
dent Polk  went  so  far  as  to  send  a special 
commissioner  to  see  whether  there  was 
ground  for  recognition  of  the  seceders; 
the  act  gave  great  offence  to  Austria;  and 
in  1850,  in  a correspondence  with  Baron 
Hulsemann,  Austrian  representative, Dan- 
iel Webster  let  the  eagle  scream.  Shortly 
after  this  Kossuth  came  over,  was  re- 
ceived in  state  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  it  really  looked  for  a time  as  though 
the  United  States  meant  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  a proselyting  power. 

In  the  fifties  arose  several  internation- 
al questions  in  which  the  United  States 
took  a decided  stand  as  one  of  the  sister- 
hood of  powers.  Ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Danish  government  had  levied 
duties  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
straits  intp  the  Baltic;  the  only  logical 
ground  was  that  of  defence  from  pirates, 
and  for  many  decades  that  ground  had 
disappeared.  The  United  States  there- 
fore took  the  lead  in  protesting;  Eu- 
ropean powers  then  took  the  matter  up, 
and  in  1857  held  a kind  of  congress,  and 
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has  shown  itself  a dozen  times  since  1867. 
The  first  evidence  was  the  scheme  of  an- 
nexations in  the  West  Indies,  put  for- 
ward iu  1867-69.  In  these  plans,  how- 
ever, the  American  people  took  so  little 
interest  that  St.  Thomas  and  San  Domin- 
go were  allowed  to  slip  away,  although 
both  islands  were  eager  to  come  into  the 
Union.  Alaska  was  annexed,  and  though 
long  neglected,  it  proved  to  be  a centre 
of  international  complications;  stretch- 
ing far  toward  the  mainland  of  Asia,  it 
makes  us  parties  to  all  North  Pacific 
quarrels;  and  the  seal-fishery  proved  so 
valuable  as  to  lead  to  a claim  of  control 
over  seals  in  the  high  seas,  which  in- 
volved us  in  negotiations  with  Russia, 
Japan,  and  England,  and  in  the  commis- 
sion to  arbitrate  disputes  with  England 
in  1895. 

Tiie  Cuban  war  of  1868  to  1878  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  assert  its  po- 
sition as  a World  Power  toward  Spain, 
and  caused  President  Grant,  in  1873,  to 
make  the  novel  proposition  of  joint  in- 
tervention with  European  powers.  In 
the  Chilean-Peruvian  war  of  1877-81,  the 
United  States  at  first  took  the  attitude  of 
an  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  peace,  but  for- 
tunately withdrew  from  a position  which, 
if  rigidly  maintained,  would  have  made 
it  necessary  to  police  all  Latin  America; 
and  in  the  Pan  - American  Congress  of 
1-S89  tiie  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a 
kind  of  American  concert.  Complica- 
tions with  Chile  iu  1890  left  that  country 
feeling  sore;  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  Latin-American  power  which 
would  for  a moment  admit  that  its  action 
could  be  coerced  by  us,  although  they 
are  all  glad  to  have  the  United  States 
push  back  their  adversaries. 

The  most  significant  incident  of  the 
period  is  the  controversy  over  Venezuela. 
Tiie  issue  was  a prolonged  boundary 
con  trove  rev  between  Venezuela  and  the 
British  colony  of  Guiana,  of  which  no- 
body will  really  know  the  merits  till  the 
present  arbitrators  report;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  object  of  dispute  is  of  no 
great  value;  the  territory  is  low  and 
poisonous;  the  Europeans  who  live  on 
it  are  but  a few  hundred;  and  it  is  as 
distant  from  New  Orleans  as  Liverpool 
from  Newfoundland.  In  December,  1895, 
President  Cleveland  threatened  war  on 
frreat  Britain  unless  the  question  were 
forthwith  submitted  to  arbitration.  Sec- 
retary Olnev’s  published  argument  was 


to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
forbade  the  seizing  of  disputed  territory; 
that  the  United  States  was  paramount  in 
America;  and  that  foreign  colonies  ought 
to  cease  in  this  hemisphere.  Measured  by 
the  test  of  national  interest,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  United  States  was  unreal, 
and  the  published  motives  insufficient. 
Though  Great  Britain  conceded  the  arbitra- 
tion, no  national  policy  of  ours  can  ignore 
the  fact  that  by  the  possession  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  of 
West  India  islands,  of  Belize  and  Guiana, 
Great  Britain  is  also  an  American  power, 
and  can  be  dispossessed  of  her  territory 
or  her  interests  only  by  war. 

The  latest  phase  of  our  influence  in 
America  is  familiar  to  everybody.  In 
1898,  moved  partly  by  -humanity,  but 
more  by  manifest  national  interest,  the 
United  States  has  compelled  Spain  by 
force  of  arms  to  leave  Cuba  to  the  Cu- 
bans, and  to  cede  Puerto  Rico  outright; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  we  shall  henceforth  insist  on  a na- 
val supremacy  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
that  Cuba  will  be  at  least  an  American 
protectorate. 

In  the  Pacific  and  the  East,  as  iu  the 
West,  intervention  and  conquest  are  only 
a larger  development  of  an  old-time  pol- 
icy, by  which,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposi- 
tion at  home,  there  has  been  a steady  ex- 
pansion of  interests,  and  consequently  of 
new  reasons  for  exercising  the  power  of 
the  country.  Toward  China  we  have, 
since  1881,  assumed  the  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  other  Western  powers — sweeping 
treaties  aside  when  we  do  not  like  them, 
and  cutting  off  immigration.  Toward 
Japan  we  have  felt  a benevolent  friend- 
ship, till  we  thought  there  was  a conflict  of 
interests  over  Hawaii.  In  Samoa  we  have 
had  one  of  our  few  experiences  of  concert- 
ed diplomacy.  If  to  be  co-regent  of  1700 
square  miles  of  Pacific  island  with  England 
and  Germany  makes  a World  Power,  we 
have  that  dignity;  but  that  is  all  that  we 
get  out  of  the  tripartite  possession.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Hawaiian  itself  much  more 
important  than  Samoa,  and  as  entirely 
free  from  any  foreign  control  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  But  Hawaii  makes  us 
necessarily  interested  in  all  Pacific  ques- 
tions ; while  the  possession  of  Manila 
brings  us  into  the  thick  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  contest,  and  thus  must  inevitably 
bring  us  into  new  complications  with  the 
great  powers  of  Europe. 
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Reviewing  the  history  of  American 
foreign  relations,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
United  States  has  from  its  birth  been  in 
both  hemispheres  a true  World  Power — 
in  military  strength,  in  influence  on  other 
nations,  in  a tendency  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence and  power.  It  is  this  status 
which  has  given  such  success  in  nego- 
tiating treaties  and  in  settling  disputes. 
But  the  government  has  regularly  chosen 
its  own  occasions  and  its  own  methods  of 
interference.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  has  usually  been  in  reserve,  but 
not  in  isolation;  and  whenever  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  seemed  sufficiently  af- 
fected, it  has  made  our  place  manifest. 
The  method  has  almost  always  been  that 
of  separate,  independent  remonstrance. 
Though  invited  to  take  part  in  European 
congresses,  or  to  join  in  their  action  in 
the  English  negotiations  and  also  in  the 
Dutch  negotiations  of  1782,  in  Spanish 
affairs  in  1823.  in  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of 
1842,  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856, 
and  in  the  African  congress  of  1885,  the 
government  has  always  refused;  the  only 
case  of  joint  conference  on  vital  matters 
is  that  of  1889  on  Samoa. 

The  disposition  of  the  nation  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  world's  affairs  is  not,  as 
many  people  seem  to  think,  simply  the 
work  of  Presidents  or  consuls  or  Con- 
gressmen; it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
people  which  has  a facility  for  forgetting 
the  early  defeats  and  humiliations  of  its 
history,  and  which  feels  like  proving  its 
own  vast  power.  To  moralize  upon  such 
a tendency  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  United  States  has  heretofore 
found  little  occasion  to  assert  its  dignity 
as  a World  Power:  our  strength  is  un- 
questioned— and  where,  as  in  the  Samoan 
and  Venezuelan  questions,  the  nation  ap- 
peared to  have  a strong  interest,  no  other 
power  has  been  willing  to  stand  in  the 
way.  When  we  consider  our  own  unset- 
tled home  problems  we  are  dismayed  at 
taking  a share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
world's  affairs.  With  irresponsible  des- 
potisms in  many  of  our  great  cities  and 
some  great  States;  with  an  ever-present 
race  antagonism  of  our  own  making;  with 
millions  of  people  in  the  Southern  moun- 
tains and  the  far  Western  frontiers  who 
are  as  far  from  real  modern  civilization 
as  the  Filipinos;  with  mediaeval  mob  laws 
and  torture  of  prisoners — one  would  think 
that  we  had  plenty  of  space  for  the  na- 
tional energy  within  our  own  boundaries. 


Why  go  far  afield  to  form  new  colonial 
relations  such  as  must  increase  the  points 
of  friction  and  involve  us  in  other  peo- 
ple’s quarts?  Why  spend  on  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines, 
men,  money,  and  vital  energy  which  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  own  communities?  New  tropical  col- 
onies mean  large  expenditures  of  every 
kind,  and — judging  by  the  experience  of 
other  nations — they  will  bring  small  an- 
nual returns  and  much  vexation  of  spirit. 

If  this  series  of  articles  accurately  states 
the  history  of  our  external  policy,  it  will 
be  seen  that  annexations,  interventions, 
colonies,  and  international  influence  are 
not  new  factors  in  our  national  life.  The 
drift  of  a century  has  suddenly  proved 
to  be  a current.  The  proximity  of  Span- 
ish and  Latin  American  lands,  and  espe- 
cially of  Cuba,  has  long  since  made  a 
quiet,  self-contained  national  life  impos- 
sible. The  advance  into  the  West  In- 
dies is  as  inevitable  as  it  was  into  Texas 
and  California.  For  fifty  years  there  lias 
been  also  a tendency  to  establish  na- 
tional power  in  the  Pacific.  And  we 
cannot  avoid  direct  relations  with  Euro- 
pean powers;  such  relations  spring  out 
of  our  nearness  to  Europe,  measured  by 
time  and  difficulty;  out  of  the  growth  of 
international  trade,  the  movement  of  em- 
igrants, the  interplay  of  literature  and  of 
institutions. 

If  it  be  urged  thatin  international  conn 
cils  even  great  powers  sometimes  play  only 
second  fiddle,  the  only  answer  must.be 
that  it  is  the  privilege  and  glory  of  a great 
democracy  to  make  its  own  choices — even 
its  own  mistakes.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  purpose  of  the  American  people  is 
not  only  to  make  the  nation  felt  as  a 
World  Power,  but  also  to  spread  West- 
ern civilization  Eastward?  Perhaps  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  unyielding  inertia 
of  the  East;  doubtless  we  have  some  dis- 
illusionment^ before  us.  The  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  a series 
of  triumphs;  it  has  included  many  errors 
and  some  injustices;  but  now  that  slav- 
ery has  ceased  to  poison  our  foreign  pol- 
icy the  general  tendency  of  American 
expansion  is  toward  human  freedom. 
May  the  American  nation  be  like  Thomas 
Hooker,  founder  of  Connecticut,  of  whom 
a contemporary  said,  “He  had  a temper 
like  a mas  tiff -dog  with  a chain — he  could 
let  out  his  dog,  and  he  could  draw  in  his 
dog”! 
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HOWARD  knew  by  the  old  man’s  face, 
when  he  hobbled  into  the  library,  that 
he  had  come  to  ask  a favor.  He  bowed  ob- 
sequiously several  times,  flourishing  his  frag- 
ment of  a hat  apologetically  as  he  approached 
him,  and,  contrary  to  his  habit,  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  down. 

Howard  drew  the  low  rocker  opposite  his 
own  seat. 

“ Certainly,  Uncle  ’Lniii ; sit  down  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  Aud  what  cau  I do  for 
you  this  morning  ?” 

Instead  of  answering,  the  old  negro  drew 
out  his  bandanna  handkerchief,  and  began 
slowly  to  wipe  his  face.  He  evidently  felt 
some  embarrassment,  aud  was  trying  to  master 
it  before  he  should  venture  upon  his  errand. 
Fiually,  however,  he  chuckled: 

“ Uinb ! I sca’cely  know  how  to  state  it, 
Marse  Howard.  I — I jes  Mowed  I’d  drap  in 
sd’  have  a little  talk  dis  morn  in’,  an’  maybe, 
arter  a while,  you’d  do  a little  writin’  fur  me  — 
not  now,  tell  we  talks  it  over.”  Then  shifting 
his  position,  he  said,  tentatively, “ Is  you  ever 
writ  a valenti me,  marster?” 

Howard  laughed. 

“No,  llucle  ’Lnm,  I have  uever  written  one, 
exactly,  but  I have  directed  about  a dozen  for 
the  boys  during  the  last  two  days.  Who  start- 
ed the  valentine  fever  on  the  plantation,  any- 
how f Aud  don’t  tell  me  you  have  caught 
it.” 

“ I ’aiu’t  caught  nothin’  fom  dese  yo’ng  fool 
niggers,  ef  dat  what  you  mean — no,  sir.  I been 
knowiu’  ’bout  valentimes  ’fo’  dey  was  born,  but 
de  valentimes  we-all’s  white  folks  sont  aroun’ 
in  de  ole  days  was  wuth  talkin’  about.  Dey 
waru’t  no  sech  scaudalous-lookin’  things  as  I 
see  fly  in’  rouu’  de  plantation  de  las’  few  days 
— no,  sir. 

“Plantation  niggers  ain’t  titten  to  commu- 
nicate dey  emotioms  wid  valentimes,  nohow. 
Half  o’  de  boys  an’  gals  on  de  place  ain’t 
Hpeakin’  to  each  other  to-day  an’  ’istiddy,  an’ 
dey  been  three  free  lights  down  in  de  ptickou 
grove,  all  on  account  o’ dese  picture  valentimes 
gwine  hack  an’  fo’fcb. 

“Tliick-lip  Sarey  she  got  one  wid  nothin’ 
but  a big  monf  wid  hands  an’  foots  to  it,  an’ 
quick  as  she  received  it  she  witbd rawed  her 
speech  f’oin  three  o’  de  boys  she  belt  onder 
s’picion,  an’  she  quit  her  work  in  de  fiel’,  an’ 
walked,  snortin’  mad,  all  de  way  ten  miles  to 
town  to  pick  ont  three  o’  de  insiiltin’es’  ones 
she  could  git  to  sen’  back  ; an’  when  de  boys 
got  ’em — of  co’se  two  of ’em  was  ’bleeged  to  he 
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innocent — dey  all  three  s’picioncd  two  or  three 
gals  apiece,  an’  dat’s  de  way  hit  trabbles — 
trouble  in  de  valentime’s  track. 

“ But  I don’t  call  sech  as  dat  valentimes , no- 
how. I calls  deni  no  better’ll  word-o’-mouth 
insults.  When  I sends  a valeutime,  I sends 
de  quality  sort.  1 ricollec’  when  my  yo’ng 
mistus  used  to  git  all  manner  o’  picture  valeu- 
times,  wid  roses  an’  hearts  an’  dese  lieah  cun- 
liin’  little  naked  boy  babies  oil  ’em — au’  po’try 
verses.  I ’member  in  p’tic’Jar  one  she  got  wha’ 
come  in  a box,  all  sweet-smellin’,  au’  tied  wid 
a sash-ribbin,an’  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  pull 
out  a little  do’-knob  in  de  picture,  an’  it ’d  be- 
gin to  stretch  out,  same  as  a ’cordion,  tell  it 
would  stan’  all  alone  by  itse’f,  an’  d’rec’ly  you 
could  peep  in  an’  see  a flower-gyardeu  an’  a 
peacock  au’  a lady  settin’  beside  a yo’ng  man 
on  a paper  sofy,  an’  po’try  words  under  ’em, 
splaiuiu’  out  eve’ything,  same  as  a love-letter. 
Dem  was  valentimes.  All  dese  low-down,  red- 
nose,  slim-neck,  bald-head,  fork-tail  pictures 
wha’  de  boys  is  intrustin’  to  de  gals  dey  claim 
to  love,  nowadays,  I class  dem  as  black- 
guardin’. 

“But  I started  to  tell  yer  about  a valeutime 
I sont  once-t.  Of  co’se  hit  was  secon’-ban’; 
hut  dat  didn’t  hurt  it.  Hit  was  one  my  yo’ug 
mistus  got  f’om  a yo’ng  man  wha’  she  hated, 
an’  so  she  passed  it  on  to  me,  an’  tol’  me  I 
could  fling  it  away;  but  of  co’se  white  fliug- 
aways  is  nigger  treasures,  so  I took  an’  sout  it 
to  a gal  I was  sort  o’  boldin’  off  Tom,  jes  to  see 
how  slic’d  teck  it.” 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  if  over  a pleasant 
memory. 

“ And  how  did  she  take  it,  uncle  ?” 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes. 

“Well,”  lie  said,  presently,  “’tain’t  no  use 
to  go  over  de  groun’.  Howsoinever,  I reckon 
I’ll  haf  to  tell  you  a little  about  it.  Of  co’se 
nigger  doin’s  told  in  white  language, dey  seems 
foreign  ; but,  tell  de  trufe,  Marse  Howard,  de 
lady  I wants  a valeutime  fur  now,  she’s  de 
same  lady.  She  was  my  fust  wife — when  I 
wasn’t  no  nio’n  a hoy,  sca’cely.  I was  married 
to  her  reg’lar,  out’n  de  book,  in  ole  marster’s 
libr’y,  by  a white-robe  preacher.  Seem  like 
it  ought  to  belt  strong,  but.  ef  folks  wants  to 
stray,  look  like  nothin ’ don’t  hoi’  ’em. 

“I  iiuver  was  to  sav  good-lookin’,  not  even 
in  my  lies’  days,  an’  Minervy — dat  was  her 
name,  Minervy  —she  say  she  wouldn’t  V mar- 
ried mo  nohow,  ’cep’n’  fur  my  ways.  I nuver 
put  oil  no  ways  in  p’tic’lar,  so  fnr  as  I knowed  ; 
but,  howsoinever,  either  she  got  so  used  to  my 
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“An’  when  you  gits  de  valeutime  done,  I 
gwine  put  a dollar  bill  in  it — but  fur  Gord’ 
sake  don’t  you  say  nothin’  about  dat.  I don’t 
want  no  Feb’uary  cyclone  in  iny  cabin.  I 
gwine  try  to  manage  to  sen’  little  Mi  nervy  a 
dollar  once-t  in  a while,  long  as  she’s  by  ’er- 
se’f,  jes  for  ricollectiom’  sake ; an’  of  co’se  I 
don’t  deny  it’s  a in’ard  satisfaction!,  too,  to 
know  she's  comedown  to  it.  I got  jes  dat  much 
o’  de  ole  Adam  in  me,  an’  so  long  as  it  don’t 
make  me  rob  no  pocket  but  my  own,  I reckon 
(lord  ’ll  forgive  it.  I’d  like  mightily  to  let  ’er 
know  I owns  my  own  Ian’  an’  mules,  but  I 
reckon  dat’s  a-ca’yin’  malice  too  fur.  I daresn’t 
do  it,  nohow,  ’caze  ef  she  know  I’m  heah,  she’d 
gimme  trouble,  sho.  She  don’t  know  but  what 
I’m  dead  an’  buried  ’wav  up  in  Howard  County ; 
but  she  keeps  my  name — an’  dat  sort  o’  gi’e 
me  de  all-overs  when  I hcerd  it.  Of  co’so, 
time  I come  out  heah,  a green-grass  widderer, 
I changed  my  intitlemints.  I made  a boy  I 
know  open  a history-book  an’  call  out  de  fus 
name  on  de  page,  an’  he  calt  out  Christopher 
Columbus,  an’  dat  minute  he  christened  me, 
but  he  didn’t  know  it.  I done  it  so’s  I could 
forgit  who  I was  myse’f,  an’  start  in  an’  work 
myse’f  to  death.  Dat  was  my  fatal  desire.  I’d 
’a’  took  to  drink  ef  I had  a - been  dat  sort  o’ 
fool,  but,  thank  Gord,  I was  jes  a nachel  fool 
fur  work.  I done  worked  off  trouble  all  my 
life. 

“So  I started  out — no  mu’  thought  o’  nair 
’oman  in  my  miu  *n  1 had  of  a gkiskutus  or 
glory’s  crown;  but,  Lord  have  in  ussy ! I 
hadn’t  no  sooner  tuck  up  lan’  ’n  I see  a slim 
black  gal  wmrkiu’de  fiel’  nex’  but  one  to  mine, 
an’  I took ’n’  took  uotice  to  de  way  she’d  fling  de 
hoe,  not  noticin’  in  p’tic’lar,  but  jes  takin’  no- 
tice— so.  Well,  in  de  fiel’  ’twix’  her  an’  me 
dey  was  a yo’ng  yaller  man,  an’  I soon  see  dat 
he  was  try  in’  wid  every  eftbrt  of  his  constitu- 
tion! to  wait  on  Miss  Hoe-flinger,  an’  she  nuver 
give  ’im  no  incouragemiut  — jes  stan’  off  like  a 
stalk  o’  cane,  an’  sway  wid  de  win’.  So  dat 
went  on  tell  one  day  I see  he  was  a-pesterm’ 
’er  constant,  an’  I see  her  cast  jes  one  sheep- 
eye  over  to  my  fiel’,  so  wid  dat , I up  an' 
whupped  him  oat , an’  tol’  ’im  ef  he  showed  ’is 
face  in  dat  neighborhood  agin  I’d  kill  ’im — 
an’  I’d  ’a’  done  it,  too.  Of  co’se  he  had  plant- 
ed all  his  lan’  in  cotton,  an’  he  could  o’  come 
back  in  his  fiel’  by  fo’ce  o’  law,  but  he  k no  wed 
hit  would  o’  took  all  de  sherilFs  men  to  purtect 
’im  ef  he  tried  hit;  so  at  last  me  an’  him  we 
shuck  hands  like  enemies,  ant  he  sol’  out  his 
plantin’  to  Nance  Ann  an’  me,  in  pardner- 
sliip,  an’  of  co’se  dat  was  huccome  we  come 
to — 

“You  know  one  parduership  leads  to  an- 
other, an’  - 

“Well,  she’s  de  chillen’s  mammy,  Nance 
Ann  is,  an’  I thinks  a heap  of  'er. 

“ Sir  f What  dat  you  say  f Yas,  sir,  I don’t 
deny  sho  whupped  me  once-t — but  no  doubt  I 
n.eded  hit.  Nance  Ann  is  a powerful  build 
sence  she  stoutened  out,  and  she’s  got  a sense 


o’jestice  to  match  her  figgnr.  I acted  mighty 
bad  once-t,  an’  ef  she  hadu’t  a-chastised  me  de 
way  she  done,  I mougkt  ’a’  did  it  ag’in.  Dat’s 
huccome  I say  I daresn’t  let  ’er  know  about 
dis  heah  valeutime.  Dat  one  whuppiu’  she 
gi’e  me  was  about  a lady. 

“Nance  Ann  ’ain’t  nuver  is  mentioned  dat 
yether  lady’s  name  to  me  f’orn  dat  day  to  dis, 
an’  I ’ain’t  nuver  is  laid  my  eyes  on  de  lady 
sence,  n other. 

“ Hut  about  de  valeutime,  marker f” 

“I  was  just  going  to  sav,  Uncle  ’Lum,  there 
are  no  pretty  valentines  for  sale  here,  and  you 
are  a day  late  as  it  is.  Perhaps  I might  find  a 
picture  that  you’d  like,  and  write  some  verses 
to  it — ” 

“Dat  what  I’m  a-tellin’  yer, boss.  Ain’t  dat 
what  I been  urgin’  yon  to  do  for  a hour?  You 
got  a plenty  o’  purty  pictures  lay  in’  roun' 
loose  heah  in  yo’  libr’y.  Ef  you’ll  stick  one  of 
’em  on  a piece  o’  scalloped  reesin-box  paper, 
an’  indite  some  po’try  verses  to  suit  hit,  you 
kin  take  my  word  fur  it,  when  Mi  nervy  gits  it 
she’ll  ile  her  face  fresh  an’  polish  it  oft',  an’ 
start  out  au’  hunt  a reader,  an’  when  she 
hears  de  love-po’try  she’ll  set  her  head  side- 
ways an’  meek  up  a story  to  match  hit.  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  ef  she  got  credit  fur  a 
mouth’s  groceries  on  dat  valeutime — ef  you 
meek  it  sumptii’ns-lookin’.  Dot's  Minerrtf ! 

“Well,  sir,  I done  talked  too  long  a’ready, 
an’  I’m  gwine.  I’ll  drap  in  dis  evenin’,  ef  you 
sesso,  an’  listen  an’  look  at  it.” 

He  had  risen,  and  was  moving  toward  the 
door. 

“ Better  come  over  here  now,  uncle,  and  look 
over  some  pictures  with  me.”  Howard  led  the 
way  to  the  easel,  where  there  were  a number 
of  portfolios,  and  selected  several  attractive 
studies  of  negro  girls.  “ Here  are  some  very 
pretty  ones.  How  about  these  f” 

The  old  man  deliberately  adjusted  his  glass- 
es, but  at  a first  glance  he  removed  them,  and 
looked  Howard  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“Fur  Gold’  sake,  Marse  Howard!”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ ’ain’t  yon  got  no  white  folks  f You 
reckon  I ’ain’t  got  no  mo’  manners  ’n  to  th’ow 
up  a lady’s  color  to  her  dat-a-way  t No,  sirree ; 
not  me.” 

Howard  placed  before  him  the  next  thing 
that,  came  to  his  hand.  It  chanced  to  be  a 
stately  “Gibson  girl,”  reduced  for  magazine 
use. 

The  old  man  studied  it  carefully  for  a few 
moments,  and  shook  his  head. 

“Dat  sho  is  a noble  figgnr  of  a ’oman,”  he 
said  at  last,  eying  the  study  at  different  an- 
gles; “but  ain’t  she  purty  rigorous  an’  raw- 
boned  fur  a love-lady,  marsterf  Seem  to  me 
she  looks  sort  o’  proud  an’  hongry.  Pass  on 
some  mo’,  please,  sir.  I wouldu’t  hurt  little 
Mi  nervy’s  feelin’s — not  fur  nothin’.” 

Howard  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  laid 
several  other  figures  before  the  old  man,  all,  as 
the  first,  delightful  things  from  the  white  man’s 
point  of  view;  but  he  saw  oue  after  another 
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laid  aside  as  it  failed  to  meet  some  require- 
ment of  the  old  lover's  fancy. 

Finally  the  old  man  put  them  all  away  and 
took  oft'  his  glasses.  This  gave  his  vision 
longer  range,  and  he  was  soon  attracted  to  a 
pile  of  fashion-books  on  a rack  near. 

As  he  turned  from  one  colored  plate  to  an- 
other he  fairly  chuckled  aloud,  and  Howard 
was  amused  to  follow  him  through  several 
Hooks  before  he  finally  selected  a slim  lady  in 
piuk,  with  side  curls  aud  a lace  mantilla. 

“ Heah  she  is!”  he  exclaimed.  “ Jes  look  at 
her  standin’  so  sway  back,  an'  feedin’  a swan 
out’n  ’er  hand.  Ef  I could  fin'  a loose  picture 
as  purty  as  dat,  I’d — ” 

When  Howard  tore  the  plate  from  the  book 
and  laid  it  in  his  hand,  the  old  fellow's  childish 
delight  was  really  pathetic.  He  even  chuckled 
aloud  as  he  held  it  at  arm’s-length,  viewing  it 
at  different  angles. 

“Now  fur  a little  piece  o’  paper  lace  ronn’ 
do  aidges — an’  de  po’try  verse!  Don’t,  fur 
Gord’  sake,  Marse  Howard,  forgit  de  po’try, an’ 
meek  it  fine  an’  ticklish.  I don’t  want  no 
4 roses  red,’  nutber.  It’s  wo’e  out. 

44  Lenime  see.” 

He  dropped  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
began  rubbing  his  bald  pate. 

“Leiiinie  see.  Dey  used  to  be  a piece  o’ 
po’try  wid  ‘prithee’  in  hit;  hit  commenced 
somehow  or  other.  I ’clare  de  mo’  I tries  to 
think,  de  mo’  I forgits,  but  hit  was  mighty  su- 
perfluous an’  fine — ” 

The  word  reminded  Howard  of  a dainty 
verse  that  he  had  years  ago  pasted  in  his 
scrap  -hook — the  delicate  “Tonjours  Amour” 
of  the  poet  Stedman.  He  opened  the  book, 
and  read  it  aloud  slowly,  the  old  man  bend- 
ing forward  eagerly,  so  as  not  to  miss  a 
word  : 

“ 4 Prithee,  tell  me,  Dimple-chin, 

At  what  age  does  love  begin  V 
Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen, 

But  a miracle  of  sweets, 

Soft  approaches,  sly  retreats. 

Show  the  little  archer  there, 

Hidden  in  your  pretty  hair. 

When  didst  learn  a heart  to  win  ? 

Prithee,  tell  me,  Dimple-chin.’ 

‘Oh,’  the  rosy  lips  reply, 

4 1 can’t  tell  you,  if  I try. 

*Tis  so  long,  I can’t  remember. 

Ask  some  younger  lass  than  I.’” 

The  old  negro’s  ©yes  were  fairly  beam- 
ing. 

44  Dat  sho  is  lovely,  Marse  Howard.  Hit  sho 
is ; an’  de  dimple-chin,  dat  suits  her  down  to 
de  gronn’.  But  couldn’t  you  set  ’er  up  a little  in 
years  t Three  yeahs,  dat  won’t  do.  Jes  set  ’er 
np  to  de  fus  bloom  o’  youth.  Read  dat  age 
line  ouce-t  mo’,  please,  sir.” 

Howard  repeated  the  couplet — 

“Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen — *’ 


44  How  would  hit  do  to  slip  in  4 fo’teen  yeahs’ 
or  4 sixteen  yeahs’ — any  one  o’  de  yo’ng  ages 
wha’  tit  de  line — ” 

44  Why,  yes,  old  man  ; we  might  do  that,  I 
suppose,  if  you  wish  it ; but.  you  haven’t  let 
me  finish  reading  the  poem  yet.”  He  could 
scarcely  keep  a twiukle  out  of  his  eye  as  he 
began  the  secoud  stanza — 

“ 4 Tell,  O,  tell  me,  Grizzle-face.’  ” 

This  first  line  was  greeted  by  a grunt,  and 
the  old  man  straightened  himself,  but  he  did 
not  interrupt  by  a word,  aud  Howard  began 
again  ! 

44 1 Tell,  0,  tell  me,  Grizzle- face, 

Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 

When  does  hoary  love  expire? 

When  do  frosts  put  out  the  fire? 

Can  its  embers  burn  below 
All  that  chill  December  snow? 

Care  you  still  soft  hands  to  press, 

Bonny  heads  to  smooth  and  bless? 

When  does  love  give  up  the  chase? 

Tell,  0,  tell  me,  Grizzle-face.’ 

4 Ah !’  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 

‘Youth  may  pass,  and  strength  may  die; 
But  of  love  I can’t  foretoken. 

Ask  some  older  sage  than  I.’” 

After  the  first  blurt  of  protest  the  old  man 
had  been  so  still  that  Howard  wondered  how 
he  were  takiug  it.  When  he  stopped  reading 
and  looked  up,  he  was  shocked  to  find  him  in 
tears.  As  soon  as  the  old  mau  realized 
himself  observed,  however,  he  began  to 
laugh. 

44  Fur  Gord’  sake,  marster,  excuse  me,”  he 
chuckled, still  wiping  his  eyes.  44  Wliar  in  king- 
dom come  did  you  git  secli  a donble-bar’l  shot- 
gun as  dat  to  fire  at  me  ? I could  ’a’  stood  it  all 
right  ef  I hadn’t,  saw  my  ole  face  in  yo’  lookin’- 
glass  heah  de  minute  you  purnounced  de  word 
4 Grizzle-face,’  an’  f’om  dat  on  seem  like  every 
word  hit  me.  Leave  all  dat  las’  part  out  o’  de 
valentime,  please,  sir,  fur  Gord’ sake  ; but  ef  hit 
ain’t  too  much  trouble,  I wusht  you’d  read  it 
over  agin,  slow,  jes  fur  me — whilst  I study  ole 
Grizzle-face  in  de  glass.” 

It  was  with  quite  another  mind  that.  Howard 
read  the  lines  again,  and  when  he  had  finished 
them  he  closed  the  book. 

“Tlianky,  t hanky,  marster.  Dat  would  he 
a good  answer  fur  her  to  sen’  back  to  me — ef 
she  kuowed  it.  Lordy,  how  a lookiu’-glass  kin 
set  a pnsson  back!  But  dey’s  one  thing  sho. 
Whoever  writ  dat  po’try,  he  kuowed  little 
Mi  nervy — an’  he  knowed  me. 

44 1 feels  like  as  ef  I was  walkin’  in  a dream, 
an’  I dun’no’  how  I gwine  wake  up  an’  come 
hack  to  life.” 

At  this  moment  there  were  voices  outsiders 
if  some  one  were  inquiring.  The  old  man 
turned  quickly,  listened  a moment,  and  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

“Who  dat?”  he  exclaimed.  “Dat’s  Nance 
Aim  at  de  do’,  sho’s  you  horn.  How  long  is  I 
been  settiu*  heah,  anyhow?” 
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and  ytmla  efrtiui  ip;  and  IvitfiUttHd.  ,k  Hut  aim 
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IT  wa»  with  n ilecpwx&ft  of  tfiiyh  rts  that  imlirMtHl  hy  a cmcifitii'ttirm  of 

(^th.-vr  Un*  o(  Ha  Kbit's  tfo-im*'f  on*  <>i'  Iris  hrtvst.  with  .1  Ihutykter  of 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


read  him,  whatever  their  age  may  be.  His 
heroes  are  easily  recognizable  as  living  crea- 
turcs,  and  as  yet  their  creator  has  not  manip- 
ulated their  work  in  life  from  the  given  point 
of  a recipe.  His  stories  are  by  no  means 
stereotyped.  He  nses  a vigorous  pen  in  the 
chase,  and  does  not  content  himself,  as  so 
many  writers  for  the  young  have  done,  with  a 
brush  and  a stencil.  However  debatable  it 
may  be  when  said  of  those  of  matnrer  years, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  children  liko  to 
believe  their  stories  true,  and  there  is,  after 
all,  no  more  keenly  critical  audience  anywhere 
than  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  little  folks. 
It  does  not  take  them  long,  once  they  are  at 
all  interested,  to  strip  an  author  down  to  his 
very  essentials,  and  if  these  do  not  strike  them 
as  related  to  real  life  they  want  no  more  of 
hint.  They  are  quick  to  detect  a false  note 
in  construction  or  delineation  of  character, 
and,  with  the  charming  naifuess  of  children, 
are  never  afraid  to  express  their  real  opinion. 
This  Mr.  Munroe,  as  much  as  if  not  more  than 
any  of  our  recent  writers  of  hooks  for  boys, 
seems  to  have  realized,  and  the  result  is  that 
his  work  is  always  sincere,  and  wholly  free 
from  the  little  literary  hypocrisies  involving  a 
laugh  at  the  expeuse  of  the  children  between 
the  lines,  which  we  so  frequently  fiud  in  books 
written  for  the  young,  with  a wise  “wink”  at 
the  parent  who  reads  them  aloud. 

In  The  Copper  Princess  Mr.  Munroe  has  given 
to  his  readers  a story  that  is  fully  up  to  his 
own  excellent  standard.  Peveril  is  a real 
being  of  a not  too  heroic  mould  ; his  adven- 
tures are  sufficiently  exciting,  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  sufficiently 
amusing.  The  story  is  dramatic,  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  and  must  prove  wel- 
come to  all  who  wish  wholesome  fiction  for 
their  children  us  well  as  for  themselves. 


Thk  clever  persons  who,  for  once  forgetting 
themselves,  assert  that  America  has  no  humor- 
ists honor  themselves  nuduly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment by  forgetting  Mr.  Frank  It.  Stockton. 

It  would  be  a pity  if  Mr.  Stock - 
“ The  Associate  ton  were  to  have  to  share  the 
Bv*  Fuam^R  oblivion  into  which  these  criti- 
Stookton.  cal  and  amusing  persons  would 
thrust  him  and  themselves  to- 
gether. One  may  not  complain  whatever  the 
quality  of  oblivion  it  is  that  may  come  to 
them,  but  one  may  be  excused  for  wishing  to 
choose  for  Mr.  Stockton  something  of  a more 
lasting  nature.  The  kind  of  oblivion  that  will 
come  to  Mr.  Stockton  will  shine  lustrously 
through  a humor-loving  world  long  after  this 
self-same  world  is  oblivious  of  the  critic  who 
is  dealing  out  dark  places  in  the  kingdom 
which  awaits  him. 

Mr.  Stockton  has  a delightful  and  at  the 
same  time  difficult  mission  in  this  life.  He 
has  to  live  up  to  his  own  standard.  How  dif- 
ficult this  is  to  any  man,  whatever  his  standard 
may  be,  the  author  doubtless  appreciates — in- 


deed, there  is  direct  evidence  that  be  does  so, 
for  some  years  ago  he  w’rote  a tale  in  which  he 
told  of  an  individual  w*ho,  in  a certain  line  of 
human  endeavor, once  did  so  well  that  it  ruined 
him,  because  lie  couhl  never  do  so  well  again, 
and  his  consumers  would  have  nothing  below 
the  standard  of  his  first  effort.  But  Mr.  Stock- 
ton  seems  to  have  discovered  the  trick  of  liv- 
ing up  to  his  own  past.  Not  that  he  has  either 
surpassed  or  even  equalled  “Rudder  Grange” 
in  his  later  work,  bnt  that  the  workmanship, 
the  whimsical  humor,  the  intense  reality,  every 
quality,  indeed,  that  made  of  “Rudder  Grange  ” 
an  appealing  and  therefore  a great  hook  is 
discernible  in  the  hooks  bo  has  written  siuce. 
Mr.  Stockton’s  work  is  individual,  and  there- 
fore original.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
him  in  letters  before,  and  he  appears  at  pres- 
ent to  have  no  understudies. 

Of  The  Associate  Hermits  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  characteristic  and  worthy  of  its  au- 
thor. It  will  not  rank  with  “Rudder  Grange” 
or  “Captain  Horn,”  nor  will  it  find  so  sure 
and  continuous  an  appreciation  ns  many  of 
the  author’s  short  stories,  but  in  the  grade  of 
Mr.  Stockton’s  work  that  is  represented  by 
“ The  Girl  at  Cobhnrsfc,”  “The  Casting  Away 
of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine,”  and  “The 
Dusantes,”  it  may  be  said  to  rank  high. 


If  one  wishes  to  he  an  intimate  frieud  of 
living  creatures;  to  laugh  at  folly,  and  to 
smile  at  pleasant  things;  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  are  troubled,  and  to  w eep  with  those 
in  sorrow’ ; to  live  in  a dear  old 
town  so  w edded  to  its  past  that  °Tale!l”ter 
going  into  and  liking  another  By  Margaret 
town  seems  really  a just  cause  D*lani>. 
for  divorce — one  should  read  w ith  due  appreci- 
ation Old  Chester  Tales , by  Margaret  Delaml. 
Old  Chester  is  not  an  abstract  township.  It 
may  not  be  found  on  the  map,  as  New-  York  is. 
but  it  is  quite  as  real  as  many  more  favored 
communities,  and  in  its  historian  is  indeed 
happy.  Mrs.  Deland’s  eye  is  a very  penetrat- 
ing one,  and  she  has  an  unusual  gift  for  put- 
ting into  words  that  which  she  sees — a gift 
which  has  been  an  acknowledged  possession 
ever  since  her  first  notable  work  in  “ John 
Ward,  Preacher,”  when  she  forced  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  and  “Robert  Elsmere  ” to  share 
with  her  some  of  the  lanrels  the  latter  had 
won.  Allied  to  a clear  vision  and  a lucid 
style,  Mrs.  Delaml  has  a charming  humor, 
which  she  lavishly  displays  throughout  her 
stories,  to  carry  us  over  the  tearful  spots, 
which  might  otherwise  leave  the  reader  op- 
pressed ; and  as  for  the  men  and  w omen,  old 
and  young,  w ho  grace  her  pages,  they  are  all 
living,  and  easily  recognizable  as  types  care- 
fully studied  and  admirably  drawn.  Besides 
“ The  Promises  of  Dorothea,”  w hich  strikes  one 
as  very  much  like  a case  of  kidnapping,  niul 
the  very  beautiful  story  of  “The  Child’s  Mo- 
ther,” the  volume  contains  “ Good  for  the 
Soul,”  “ Miss  Maria,”  “Justice  and  the  Judge,” 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


“ Where  the  Laborers  are  Few,”  “ Sally,”  and 
“The  Unexpectedness  of  Mr.  Horace  Shields.” 
Through  them  all,  as  a sort  of  tie  biudiug  the 
series  into  one,  walks  the  figure  of  good  old 
Dr.  La  vendor,  who  will  rank  among  the 
strongest  characters  that  we  have  had  from 
Mrs.  Delaml’s  pen. 

The  volume  is  but  additional  evidence,  if 
any  were  needed,  of  the  author’s  power  to 
depict  phases  of  life  lying  round  about  tis,  in 
such  fashion  as  to  bring  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  to  add  substantially  to  the  sum  of  Amer- 
ican literature  that  is  worth  preserving. 


One  who  w'as  delegated  specially  to  classify 
the  Romance  and  the  Realism  in  a library  con- 
taining both  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
placing  An  Jnget  In  a Web,  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph’s  latest  and  most  ambi- 
"A?Webe-  IU  lions  work.  Mr.  Ralph  lias  been 
A Novel.  known  hitherto  rather  as  an  ob- 
* server  of  events  than  as  a writer 

ci.i4M  AT.m.  ^ fiction.  As  an  attractive 

writer  upon  things,  strange  and  otherwise, 
that  he  has  seen  at  homo  and  in  the  foreign 
lands  I10  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit, 
tinder  conditions  which  permitted  of  his  see- 
ing phases  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  or- 
dinary traveller,  he  has  been  on  “ the  fighting- 
line.”  But  as  a fictionist,  he  has  been  an 
untried  volunteer.  Hence  it  is  that  when  Mr. 
Ralph  enters  into  a field  hitherto  unexplored 
by  him,  he  must  find  his  work  judged  by  other 
than  the  usual  standards,  and  he  does  not 
come  out  of  the  tourney  badly,  lor,  like  the 
volunteer,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  they 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  is  “feel- 
ing his  way.”  One  notes  throughout  the  story 
of  the  Angel  a consciousness  of  latent  strength. 
The  author  believes  in  bis  Angel,  and  handles 
bis  narrative  with  the  inexorable  pen  of  a cre- 
ator who  considers  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
about,  and  intends  to  have  his  way, but,  like 
I he  volunteer,  he  is  not  quite  sure  under  what 
leadership  he  is  fighting.  Is  ho  a romaucer  or 
a realist?  In  other  words,  must  “An  Angel 
in  a Web”  be  judged  from  the  stand-point  of 
Poe  or  Hofi'man — to  be  extreme — or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Howells?  Or  in  the  in- 
termediate stage  of  the  lamented  Du  Maurier? 
One  cannot  help  feeling,  with  his  Etlicreaus  in 
mind,  tliat  Mr.  Ralph  lias  endeavored  to  stand 
upon  a common  ground  with  the  author  of 
“ Peter  Ibbetson,”  and  not  quite  successfully. 
The  reader’s  interest  is  kept  dangling  like  Mo- 
hammed’s coffin  betwixt  heaven  and  earth, and 
it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  if  one  is  rending 
of  mortals  or  of  departed  spirits.  The  mystic 
phases  of  the  story  are  not  so  satisfying  nor 
ho  well  conceived  as  tlio  more  material,  and 
one  is  impressed  with  the  notion  that  Mr. 
Ralph’s  story  would  have  been  a vastly  better 
one  if  bis  Ethereans  had  been  left  out  of  it. 
His  descriptions  of  localities  have  all  of  that 
vivid  picturesqueness  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  books  of  observation,  and  the  greater 


part  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a read- 
ing of  his  novel  cotnes  from  this  fact. 

• The  author  has  yet  to  win  his  spurs  as  a 
writer  of  fiction — and  one  wonders,  in  think- 
iug  about  it,  why,  with  so  excellent  a pair  al- 
ready won  in  other  fields,  lie  really  cares  for 
the  new.  There  are  so  many  good  writers  of 
fiction,  and  so  few  clear  - visioned  “ cliiels 
amang  us  takiu’  notes,”  that  it  comes  to  the 
reader  with  a sense  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Ralph 
should  wish  to  desert  the  ranks  of  the  few  for 
those  of  the  many.  

As  yet  the  name  of  Richard  Voss  does  not 
convey  much  to  the  mind  of  the  American 
reader,  because  Richard  Voss  is  not  a writer 
whose  name  appears  every  day  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  ; but  those  who 
are  familiar  with  recent  devel-  “The  New 
opments  in  German  letters  can  ” 

readily  comprehend  w hy  any-  Hicham*  Voss. 
thing  that  ho  does  in  the  way 
of  literary  endeavor  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  is  by  no  means  a Sienkiewicz  or  a Tolstoi, 
but  lie  is  nevertheless  a factor  in  the  European 
letters  of  to-day.  He  has  written  much  that 
betokens  an  euviable  future ; lie  lias  written 
much  which,  betokens  an  enviable  past;  and, 
like  most  really  human  creatures,  he  has  writ- 
ten much  that  might  just  as  w ell  he  forgotten. 
He  has  also  written  a book,  pnblished  some 
years  ago  by  two  American  authors,  who  ap- 
parently forgot  that  Mr.  Voss  wTote  it  first, 
since  his  name  appeared  nowhere  on  the  title- 
page.  HiS  most  recent  hook,  The  New  God, 
comes  to  us  as  the  latest  in  a course  of  litera- 
ture of  very  much  the  same  kind.  Wo  have 
had  “ Ben  Hnr,”  by  General  Wallace.  We  have 
had  “ Quo  Vadis,”  by  Sienkiewicz.  These 
have  made  us  more  or  less  receptive — Kings- 
ley and  “ Hypatia”  having  first  led  ns  astray, 
if  we  may  be  classed  among  the  wanderer*  r 
liking  this  sort  of  thing. 

There  lias  been  a marked  tendency  la  ‘ ' 

among  our  authors  to  write  of  matters 
long  since  tabooed.  Some  years  ago  the  so- 
called  “Revised  Testament”  aroused  nothing 
but  horror  among  a certain  class  of  worthy 
readers,  who  promptly  anathematized  the  re- 
visers. To-day  we  have  a modern  tale  pub- 
lished iu  the  guise  of  fiction  w hich  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a story  of  the  Christian 
tragedy.  The  story  is  handled  with  much 
delicacy,  and  so  reverently  withal  that  none 
but  the  most  hypercritical  of  readers  can  ob- 
ject. It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has  not  read 
the  book  in  the  original  to  judge  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  translation,  which  is  l>y  Miss  Mary 
F.  Robinson  ; hut  it  appears  to  be  excellent, 
and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Odd-Number 
Series  in  w hich  “ The  New  God  ” appears. 

The  sudden  revelation  of  the  emptiness  of 
the  old  religions  to  the  High  Priest  Velosianus ; 
the  mental  aud  spiritual  vagaries  of  the  mori- 
bund Caesar;  the  uneasy  self- reproaching  of 
Pilate;  the  mystical  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
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.mablnBr^vlJoth  Clinai  thyiig&a$  itsg  jiriTifcfyi}*?..  Charfc*  SCwiut  Parboil  may 

jhi<  aU^^uu’  t#  Mary  — ail  t U->  besHUns  i«<m  rwy  *vt*U  tm  -hum-ti  us  flu?  third  wf  fin*  niffs* 
jurxiiitiN  of- Hue i tiiVie  ara  v«*y  - vivid  I v jmrtmy*  evmsiyienriu* figure*  hi  tniidgn  in  «wir 

«4 -in'  f htf  h*iWiifcfod  |<ur‘b m jUy^Tv,,fe|W;«'/("te  nwn  say  fnrvipi,  in  StfiHfc  tv  IT  H;r 

i iv^y^t,  -h* ' t b*r4#$&r.  ; -tU u.t.  M <y  :P»irrieJ t HtMl'M#  fhXnOiVh1*  I m yk 

*wt,  Uttr  owe  note*  a -alight  l/f  d m-  animal  at  jitmui  ite*  itiUt&at*;  $onun\  jUnt*  tlm  $e. 

n i ; H to  \^{ru?M  y -.is  |ffe  {»>*«,£ tv* >?,*•*.  It  VWhVfe  nf  our  -fin  it  duti  reslie  MiO^mievv  bv 

i;irkv  nu*  , i^Mr  J'-^v  iM.M  is  n m er-di mb.nv tug  •( h wm 

cutiPaUth  C tVn ct*  Which  mm  may  f S«»T»k  WlmUma'  (dir  may  think  *W  thi  Ahrfrof 

iV  essouinji  it*  the  be-d  wmk  i\ i'  (hie  iirnnla  \*f  Um  n.rpmnnit  avW'^v.^ 

NVmeHheh^  rh;  shay  i.x  well  worth  rending,  and  Ireland,  there  #:*,«•  in;  on  that 

and  wiil  ai » Vt « > > vt*t ,*^V I S f i> f « , t w Fi * > ivmV  Mr,  iWi  iitd]  styrnd  1*»r  ft-  |W*itd|ifi>\Y 
literature-  hff  Hm  U f #Jr;rrv  qualities,  as  Hie  work  ) i Vc-U  he  -was  tin?  object  .«*'  < t? ?> i tnah^wht  ?»in* 
•is  -m«*.  >t4io  is  very-  jiinch  in  earneM,  ami  of  tt>ofrUy--«vfiiv£i  outs  w inVyhoi>m<*  *e  hix.  4imi; 
nkoii!  timt-Ii  tlint  is  vx«;t‘lltMUr  may  vf?t  lit*  lime  must  .always  aeecjd  as  oui;  nf  Hie  ih^iidtnm 
tbOntly  expecled  tn^es  *.f  bks  vain  «««  ^'Iftiri  (n*  <'n-ii  liM 

Mi‘uani»r«  Mr  Mirt-f-  a man  ba<l  y>-m  mil  -t 
Xmk  rvaMcis  of  <<^*lay  ;n«- :*  ^iin-nn h;U  (nrlu-  1 i t>: bernnse  Uiey  •Sv'.(?tc'!  fdlriiit/'to  adirdf  ..Mia! 
a air  class,  a*  limy  tutu  miltw  svhcn  »hey  cam*  decide  it  i?j  v, eaknifssus,  ifoBpi'ijv  hi*  j.mlimid 
Wiiltst  the  nrtjuit fnitlt-J.M*  vhrfoifcfp  Ihj1*  .tieeji  vlyw**.  Avffb  AVUich  fhej  y on  Id  no  umiv  $$$■& 

ayiitetl  u%  them  nn-ruilv.  Oi#  thja  *U\t  of  than  lm  roHid  with  i liviray  t-wr?  hni.* 

At'limuy  • 'Oci'fM)  u»-  h.ivfi  <vi’u  hnmah  conioMemriou  U>  wbi«*li  Mn:h*l) 

( tiy  vehx?niynf6  U\  vnt^tl,  n vitui  ti#pr«,  a vita i ytii,y 

i'jMMHi-  ■ (iiain  whiv-h  huve  iiinhs  \\  it li  vital  Iona1,  bml  :K'^mii  ita ar 

f uwrV^m.,.,.  jutni  »w  r«  rla-  un;-  km.  ; , . . , 

, . tanK  V\c  tmyo  siVii  tlmvn  ih  }|^iYi«t^k  nial  n( GUidbiniH'  ha^i 

tin*  mU(M!  of  Mnhr  lahm^  ; >vn  {jiAv  v hrani  ihrMvi  Wr».  nahl^hfc-ih  ti)thnu|f}i  m-itlmr  of  tfivin  ha>- 
tilul  We  havr-  bmrtxi  them  mvilikh'  an/l  • I>I  <-|,  Mi  ;ui  oy\  ear  Mr*.  Pariir.UV  hin^t .-» |*h;  bu* 
»u-  hawnth  a iltyrtv?  hvtMt  iChlr*  in  *:o»v  in*  l hv*^‘  jnn!  rn  wait  mo  en  y*ars-  ja>s^M»h  In*  ;*n>t  hi 

r.i)  i in .•■i.irftiN  far ■ n-hh- b >}•.•*»■  i»m  ••  -» « ! > * ‘H  kn*  o *<?,*«, »ol  gien.r  fhnti  «tbi*r.sc  }m»h*iU1.  i«- 
h*-.-n  TfHiiwnM,  In  ttitmr  hn'v.  »»>  u ••can>o  ynto  etmia  wvi m hii  l.ii’t*  nithoni  an  ,-?*- 

hemt  m)  umlienee;  tK  ;»  t^rmir  \Xt*vU¥*  Hm-  fhnMtasn?  r»r  mi  aliim-wity  l:i*rn  nt  imtne*fiau- 
.a j tv,  stM*Vn^  «nm  1 in  mskahi^  ju-isatn  box '«f  ; ;}H»ssi.!,*ly  Mi  Pann  M Mh;tt  la 

-a u 0^11,  n t»it  Iniiir  ^rnat  .iK'UUH  inal.ini;  lihp  ilm  miihfln  w n s-Vr-H^^-llh  ihe.'rm?  nf  vi  im  l*  h 
P*»\  . JailU-rly  vm  harn  t».M  ■)».!(  » \*  i*o|;y*-t  in  n)»ht  t bi>  u nvfi  n as  w>i  fircvmj'h^U- 

«*-»u*4  h\  Hm  groaf  itrumii ■ nf  )‘in,  nnn  HUa1  t in*  r«l  b<*  IhunttrcW".*  wa^  amt  hr  v^as 
/^aflc*ryi^r>tt^yXv^v^v  x'llh  hiP  i) i^vri,  iv*^  nnr . 

(uv tin' m. •>};.••  ;nui  PiUiih  haiiii  iu  rim  fl.rjmbMi£!>£  M r.  than  li'Uricn  }i?i.v  '\vrM  M.-tt  ifr..  Farm  i*  - 
fbn  \ (limn  ninxelv.  h - tlnn  ui  n*  h^v*  |0n  jmlh-i.,visky-  Tli“  1-jh  hi«  oimi- 

— ti»VKnM  nnrvimr)iapH,  l«a\  rm.uhrra  It!.*  n & y.i  t vnl  Ji^.nrc  % live  ja'rsn.M.  One  eaiamf  nsaUatr, 
$H  in  a i«it\  anti  w*ift?lt  of  p0£fc*  ->  ithnut  ^’»mi  tf  ufr  ^rriMVitii'  fm  $im-  |V»V->. 

JhH  it  has  bm'n  an  unmnsmiy: mOn  Wn  lit*  11.  Hi*  ft'a#?  uoV  his  sohfm-t^  m*i  l»KA 

have  svmmi  flm  use  run!  < he  Vai!  <«}  i»»*.u, . h^-  fi‘iM?nOeii  ( he  i if  t p*  n »y{  his  ntllmant- 

antt  mu-  iiijvuOfrfe  innl  mtr  ttnunnsi! hQ  vy  jm  UriWrt  poU^icB.  ' Ht»  h«ur*U  i«  uni  a i»ntX  fn 
hvnu  rtroMsml  jnsh  a*  {hey  am  likeiv  l»*  iti*  in  ft  )irnvn  (haf  tin*  IcisU  rarnm  is  a n^h?»  *nis  <>»hv 
• lioatm  \s  here  iheie  aynnm  Wv  hnvt?  Hi*  linn  merely  vrevenjKf,  in  all  if.s  u«i>i'c't*\.lhb 

*e*en  Hh*  iirrait  Turn  teai’li  tlm  /niufiv  *»f  ^hnii  of  u M 

fin\vO^.  ;uni  IV  v*  k:!-v.  seen  fli-m  y;v-Kini<!  r<>  iftsim  Himj  ihv  imint  of  yirVv  of  mm  ,n.  M n Inir' 

! uvmeiif.  ami  fjirh  *UtO  fin*  Vale  lifethVhoJ  Vt*l-  «y  r*«  j»al  hei  in,  ia  iunt ; •Uth«4'  XM  the  1:nly  Dm 
An .-m;-  ilu-in.  ift k;M«-  mif  ilmnm  in  if  - (Merely  laniUi  te;?'.ho v*;  a |n»v*nh  ! * >n«»Tr  jnhtenMt«  hinv 
hitl*M  jea \ »ei‘ f ^ hav  e hi.-i.-n.  OhnlMltare-  ami  rapln-1  Jhan  Ml  tPltn-ti.  .n»M  tin*  ileiait  } h:-» 
PiMMrai-S.  iilnt  i'aVnnli  T!f**e.  ilirve  n.nm-*,  hi*  ivn)UOn>  i-HhtiMw#l W?  hhy'lamh  h 
oltf<  ni;n  eivWitH  ensMi-letjee.  have  MfoVe  f ii.VV*  yd  1 u * I h fn  .‘he-  ti* Hi*U  y^Msv  ...f  :ju-4.iee  uinl 
an  v >:ihma  j»m)  My  liiii-aoo  e.  X7**  pr»y;mejy  the  itiy  Irish >;nt IliWiWin,  is  t ha  l.nmj  V-vhivrn'r*  Ot.ijM 

e\ i e i ( i tb.'U  Ml,  (Via. ^toiin  ih^  merit  th;il  ejni.Mn  A»til»M,Jr^ 

Ih  it  mi  * ht/uxii  nt;  i'l^Mfiv  jhai  ov-.it  ^rnpiny:  Han  Mr.  U ^rieji  < ’:%i!***1  liir-  bc»«k  - I'liv  ih  M 

ahitui  to  hull.  Xvlnrt  if  tneilnl , Xlr.  OhulM -m-  i(hi.rMelj/f  aenm ilmy  rii  la!  ter  - iia.s  i;**himiy .in 
In  ’ fill"  I he  « o!,,|i„'u(fOK  lii.ihiM  nf  fhy  flgm  Tv.  iiih  none  (*<»»« hi  H-'  anrtHjMy  nf  V 

pieri<t!v  li*  eri-nf,  Thai  iJiMimrck  uas  f i.e  ' Am  ;t  nmrv  «•*!'  n great  >;niu\  JiiV.  ihe  iMn^iaghy 

enoM.tii,  rent  nf  •lift:  flhujhml  nn-h  hr  veljsun  DMit  i ^ > eej  n i n iin;:  ,Ah-  if  *\\hi  hyhr  *.ni  >» 

AlwlMl  as  )he  { • yi  . • 1 f 1 1 ' .*1  Hit  i n i } i « ■ t • a J ivjnihiiv,  m n|  eir-ar  mitm*.  ..As- ft  |VK*lme  ri{  \ he  asjnr.; 
<Y!fi»  a e,*at!  M.rl'uf.e  «ln*o*  of.  iii>|»Vir»a!i>ni  n(  • a *.  H rhnyitig  soiit  it  **  \\*m>.I*iu;1 

a tht  il  .|n  an  ii  w-^lsj  ihh-  Mini e.i  tairren I refiihny  Hint  As  tin  , I'MiluaU?  (if  tin*  ehar;U*tet  ni  am 

fiiu  .ml  iilh-f  iy  !i<-  I,;i>-  Urcfiior  Hk  nt„>]iin(tins  /vyIIm,  f 1-enH-  . U H a i , s*  a*  y ej  i/*nuan  in  hr 

PiafSHivni  »'•» r lii-> -er.ni  i! iy  . Ami  as  a sum. m weahmrv*,,'  U :v  •.ovj-il;  'ren«Hi(A£  l)rV  nil  who  nr» 
s*  ref  ai*n*}- ning  I'ehlinm 7‘hattipimi  nf  an  eeiTja^H  in  and  i».<:  svni)eaU-i  ly  ifh  1* fVV  ir<selh 
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THE  SPAXISH-AMERICAX  WAR. 

BY  HBNKY  CABOT  LODGE. 

IT. — THE  COMING  OF  WAR. 


AS  the  weary  days  went  by  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine , public  feeling 
grew  tenser  every  instant,  and  the  waiting 
became  more  intolerable,  until  at  last  the 
report  of  the  American  board  appeared, 
closely  followed  by  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  told  the  lie  agreed  upon  forty  days 
before,  and  which  they  had  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  back  up  with  any 
substantial  evidence,  or  with  more  than  a 
perfunctory  examination  of  the  wreck. 
No  one  heeded  the  Spanish  report;  public 
men,  of  course,  read  it,  but  the  people 
knew  Spain  at  last,  and  their  instinct 
told  them  with  entire  certainty  that  here 
was  a sham  and  an  untruth,  very  patent 
and  flagrant,  upon  which  time  was  not 
to  be  wasted.  The  American  report  was 
based  upon  a most  elaborate  examination 
of  the  wreck  and  of  witnesses,  and  upon 
the  most  carefully  sifted  testimony.  It  was 
honest  and  cool,  and  said  that  the  Maine 
had  been  blown  up  from  outside.  There 
was  no  moral  doubt  after  reading  the  re- 
port, and  Captain  Sigsbee’s  evidence  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  that  the  outside 
engine  of  destruction  was  a government 
submarine  mine,  and  had  been  exploded 
without  the  authority  or  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  government,  by  men  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  Spain. 

The  President  transmitted  the  report  of 
the  board  to  Congress  without  comment. 
It  wras  perhaps  needlass  to  make  any,  for 
Senate  and  House  and  country  supplied 
all  that  was  necessary.  Moreover,  the 
President,  as  became  a chief  magistrate, 
had  been  and  still  was  using  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  avert  war  by  peaceful  and  dip- 
lomatic methods,  and  continued  to  hope 
against  hope  for  a successful  result.  The 
American  people  likewise  wrere  averse  to 
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war.  An  overwhelming  majority  would 
have  so  declared  even  after  the  report  on 
the  Maine  had  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  over- 
whelming majority  were  determined  that 
there  should  be  atonement  for  the  Maine , 
and  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba — which 
had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  ship — 
and  the  horrors  of  the  “ recon  cent  rad  os  ” 
should  end.  These  demands  meant  war 
even  if  those  who  made  them  did  not 
realize  it,  and  it  was  this  public  sentiment 
that  drove  Congress  forward  to  meet 
the  popular  will,  which  members  and 
Senators  very  well  knew*  could  be  ful- 
filled by  war  and  in  no  other  way. 
Against  the  sentiment  springing  from 
the  popular  instinct  which  at  the  great 
crises  of  American  history  has  always 
been  true  and  right,  an  opposition  strong 
in  purpose,  though  in  large  measure 
concealed,  was  arrayed.  The  naturally 
timid  and  conservative  elements  of  the 
community  shrank  from  war,  and  the 
powerful  financial  interests  of  the  East- 
ern cities,  too  short-sighted  to  see  that 
their  selfish  advantage  wTas  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  action  and  not  in  suspense,  ex- 
erted their  great  force  to  stop  every  for- 
ward step  along  the  inevitable  path.  For 
the  result  now  wras  inevitable;  had  been 
so,  in  reality,  since  the  fatal  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, although  men  did  not  understand 
it  at  the  moment,  and  still  thought  that 
they  could  stay  the  current  of  events 
which  had  been  gathering  strength  for 
seventy  years  and  broken  loose  at  last. 

The  Maine  message  w*as  sent  in  on 
March  28,  and  as  men  everywhere  dis- 
cussed the  evidence,  it  became  clear  that 
although  the  President  was  reluctant  to 
abandon  hope,  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
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moving  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
island,  which  he  characterized  as  “a  wil- 
derness and  a grave.”  He  asked  Congress 
to  empower  him  to  end  hostilities  in  Cuba, 
and  to  secure  there  the  establishment  “ of 
a stable  government,  capable  of  maintain- 
ing order  and  observing  its  internation- 
al obligations.1’  He  said  that  he  had  ex- 
hausted diplomacy,  and  therefore  left  the 
issue  with  Congress,  while  he  referred  to 
Congress  for  its  consideration  the  state- 
ment that  the  Queen-Regent  had  ordered 
a suspension  of  hostilities.  In  the  deep 
excitement  of  the  moment  many  persons 
felt  that  the  message  was  too  gentle,  and 
that  the  President  really  did  not  desire  as 
yet  decided  measures.  But  it  was  pointed 
out  that  when  he  asked  Congress  for  pow- 
er to  establish  a government  in  Cuba 
‘‘capable  of  observing  international  rela- 
tions,” he  requested  power  to  make  Cuba 
independent,  because  only  an  independent 
people  can  maintain  relations  of  that  char- 
acter. More  decisive  still,  indeed  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  was  the  simple  fact 
that  the  President,  having  declared  that 
he  had  exhausted  diplomacy,  had  re- 
mitted the  question  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  no  diplomatic  functions  or  at- 
tributes. With  a foreign  nation  it  has 
but  one  weapon  — the  war  power;  and 
when  a President  calls  in  Congress  in  a 
controversy  with  another  nation,  his  ac- 
tion means  that  Congress,  if  it  sees  fit, 
must  exercise  its  single  power,  and  declare 
war.  On  this  sound  ground,  which  is 
constitutionally  the  only  ground  possible 
under  such  conditions,  Congress  proceed- 
ed to  act. 

For  more  than  a week  a draft  of  a reso- 
lution to  be  passed  by  Congress  had  been 
in  existence,  and  had  been  seen  by  some 
Senators  and  a fevr  other's,  which  provided 
that  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  intervene  in  order  to  stop  the  war  in 
Cuba,  to  secure  there  peace,  order,  and  a 
stable  government  established  by  the  free 
action  of  the  people,  and  to  use  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  for  these 
purposes.  Whence  this  resolution  came, 
or  who  drafted  it,  was  not  known,  but 
some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
pointed  out  that  it  was  utterly  vague, 
that  under  its  carefully  loose  terms  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  could  be  used 
to  crush  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  set  up  might  be  Spanish 
just  as  well  as  independent.  Whether 
this  resolution  emanated  from  those  op- 
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posed  at  all  hazards  to  Cuba  and  to  war, 
or  not,  it  sank  out  of  sight  for  a time,  and 
then  reappeared  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  made  in  the 
House  on  April  13.  It  read  as  follows: 

Resolved , That  the  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  intervene  at  once  to 
stop  the  war  in  Cuba,  to  the  end  and  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  permanent  peace  and  or- 
der there,  and  establishing  by  the  free  action 
of  the  people  thereof  a stable  aud  independent 
government  of  their  own  in  the  island  of  Cuba; 
and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  execute  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

One  very  important  change  had  been 
made  in  the  original  draft,  without  which, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  it  could  not  have  passed 
the  House  committee.  The  alteration  was 
the  insertion  after  the  word  “ stable  ” of 
the  vrords  “and  independent.”  This  great- 
ly improved  the  resolution,  but  it  still  re- 
mained dangerously  loose  and  vague,  and 
had  the  cardinal  defect  of  not  saying 
squarely  and  honestly  what  the  American 
people  and  Congress  intended,  which  was 
the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba.  Nev- 
ertheless, after  the  Republican  majority 
had  voted  down  the  Democratic  proposi- 
tion to  recognize  the  insurgent  govern- 
ment, the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
committee  passed  by  a vote  of  324  to  19, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  situation  in  the  Senate  was  quite 
different.  For  a week  before  the  mes- 
sage of  April  11  came  in,  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  had  been  at  work 
upon  a resolution  based  upon  one  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio.  The 
committee  were  determined  that  any  res- 
olution reported  by  them  should  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  point  that  the  object 
of  the  United  States  was  to  put  an  abso- 
lute end  to  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba.  With 
a preamble  setting  forth  the  treatment  of 
the  “ reconcentrados  ” and  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  as  the  grounds  of  interven- 
tion, a resolution  of  this  character  was 
agreed  to  tentatively,  and  Senator  Davis 
of  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, drafted  a report  to  accompany  it. 
Both  the  resolutions  and  the  report  were 
sent  to  the  President  for  such  suggestion 
and  comment  as  he  might  see  lit  to  make. 
After  the  message  of  April  11  came  in, 
these  resolutions  were  taken  up  for  im- 
mediate action.  There  was  a desire  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  com- 
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mittee  to  come  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
general  line  taken  in  the  House  resolu- 
tion, but  the  chief  point  of  difference 
arose  upon  the  question  of  recognizing 
the  government  of  the  insurgents.  The 
President, with  wisdom  and  foresight,  had 
declared  in  his  message  against  any  such 
recognition.  A majority  of  the  Senate 
committee  sustained  the  President’s  posi- 
tion; and  while  all  the  committee  sup- 
ported the  main  and  essential  resolution 
as  to  the  withdrawal  of  Spain,  a minority 
reported, as  an  amendment,  a clause  recog- 
nizing ihe  insurgent  government.  Sen- 
ator Davis  made  the  report  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  that  report  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Spain  and  the 
grounds  of  armed  intervention  were  stated 
not  only  in  the  best  way,  but  with  a force 
and  power,  both  legally  and  historically, 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  res- 
olutions of  the  committee  and  the  minori- 
ty amendment  submitted  to  the  Senate 
on  April  13  were  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS. 

Whereas  the  abhorrent  conditions  which  have 
existed  for  more  than  three  years  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shock- 
ed the-moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  a disgrace  to  Christian  civil- 
ization, culminating  as  they  have,  in  the  de- 
struction of  a United  States  battle-ship,  with 
206  of  its  officers  and  crew,  while  on  a friend- 
ly visit  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana,  and  cannot 
longer  he  endured,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  April  11th,  1898,  upon  which  the 
action  of  Congress  was  invited  ; Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

First.  That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  demand,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the 
government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its 
authority  and  government  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces 
from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  t lie  President  of  the  United 
States  he,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  and 
empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as 
may  he  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into 
effect. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned  members  of  said  committee 
cordially  concur  in  the  report  made  upon  the 


Cuban  resolutions,  but  favor  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  as  organ- 
ized in  the  island,  as  a free,  independent,  aud 
sovereign  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  David  Torpif.. 

11.  Q.  Miles. 

Jno.  W.  Daniel. 

J.  B.  Fo RAKER. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  was  to  amend  the 
first  paragraph,  by  inserting,  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  “independent,’’  the  follow- 
ing: 

Aud  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  hereby  recognizes  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
as  the  true  aud  lawful  government  of  that  isl- 
and. 

On  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tions to  the  Senate  a very  earnest  and 
very  able  debate  ensued,  which  turned  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  question  of  recog- 
nizing the  insurgent  government,  and 
scarcely  touched  at  all  the  second  reso- 
lution, which  was  the  one  really  effect- 
ive and  essential  portion  of  the  measure, 
which  meant  war,  and  could  mean  no- 
thing else.  The  discussion  lasted  until 
Saturday  evening,  and  then  the  Senate, 
with  only  one  absentee,  voted  in  the 
presence  of  crowded  galleries  and  in 
the  midst  of  intense  excitement.  The 
amendment  of  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  51  to  37,  thirty -three  Repub- 
licans and  four  Democrats  constituting 
the  minority,  and  ten  Republicans  voting 
with  the  Democrats  and  the  Populists  in 
the  majority.  The  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Teller  of  Colorado,  disclaiming  any 
intention  of  seeking  sovereignty  or  do- 
minion over  Cuba,  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  agreed  to  without  division. 
All  other  amendments  were  voted  down, 
a few  short  speeches  were  made,  chietly 
by  those  opposed  to  the  resolutions,  the 
Senate  resolutions  were  substituted  for 
those  of  the  House,  and  then  the  resolu- 
tions as  amended  were  passed  by  a vote 
of  67  to  21,  nineteen  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats  forming  the  minority,  and 
twenty-four  Republicans  voting  with  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  in  ihe  majority. 
The  resolutions  were  then  sent  to  the 
House  without  a request  for  a conference, 
and  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday. 

The  Sunday  which  intervened  was  a 
day  of  rumors  and  excitement.  There  was 
a well-founded  apprehension  that  enough 
Republicans  would  break  away  and  unite 
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with  the  Democrats  to  carry  concurrence 
in  the  Senate  resolutions  as  they  stood, 
including  the  recognition  of  the  Cuban 
Republic.  To  prevent  this  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  House  put  forth  all  their 
power,  and  made  every  exertion,  with 
entire  success,  as  the  event  proved,  so 
far  as  recognition  was  concerned.  When 
the  House  met  on  Monday,  Mr.  Dingley 
of  Maine  moved  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
resolutions,  with  an  amendment  striking 
out  the  wrords  “ are  and  ” in  the  first  res- 
olution, and  the  entire  clause  embody- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  insurgent 
government.  This  motion  prevailed  by 
a majority  of  22.  Thus  did  it  come  about 
that  in  the  struggle  over  the  question  of 
recognition,  forced  into  the  resolutions 
by  the  action  of  the  ten  radical  Repub- 
lican Senators,  everything  else  had  been 
lost  sight  of, and  in  “everything  else  ” was 
the  one  essential,  vital  resolution  which 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from 
Cuba.  This  second  resolution  was  the 
effective  one,  for  it  meant  war,  and  to 
this  the  leaders  of  the  House,  in  their 
eagerness  to  defeat  recognition  of  the  re- 
public, had  been  forced  to  agree,  and  the 
House  accepted  it  without  debate.  With 
the  two  Houses  agreed  on  this  resolution, 
the  real  issue  was  settled,  but  much  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  order  to  end  the 
controversy  under  which  had  been  car- 
ried the  one  absolutely  vital  clause  in  the 
entire  measure. 

So  the  amended  resolutions  came  back 
to  the  Senate,  the  crowd  rushed  over  from 
the  House,  pouring  into  the  deserted  gal- 
leries, there  was  a short  debate,  and  then 
the  motion  of  Senator  Davis  to  concur 
was  voted  down  by  46  to  32,  and  the  reso- 
lutions went  back  to  the  House  with  the 
Senate's  insistence  and  without  a request 
for  a conference.  The  excited  crowds  of 
onlookers  swept  over  to  the  House,  the 
resolutions  were  at  once  taken  up,  and  the 
House,  by  a majority  of  26,  voted  to  insist 
on  its  amendments,  and  asked  for  a com- 
mittee of  conference.  Again  the  crowds 
passed  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  resolutions  were  once  more  taken  up. 
There  was  another  debate,  the  ten  dissent- 
ing Republicans  announced  that  they 
would  no  longer  insist  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Cuban  Republic,  a conference 
was  agreed  to,  and  both  Houses  took  a re- 
cess until  eight  o'clock. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  on  the 
Senate's  receding  from  its  position  in  re- 


gard to  recognition  the  House  would  recede 
from  its  first  amendment  striking  out  the 
words  “are  and,”  and  personal  assurances 
were  said  to  have  been  given  to  that  effect. 
When  Senators  and  members  return- 
ed to  the  Capitol,  therefore,  they  expect- 
ed an  agreement  to  be  reported  from  the 
conference,  an  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  report,  and  an  adjournment  in  a few 
minutes.  To  every  one's  surprise,  and  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  Senate,  a dis- 
agreement was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, because  the  House  refused  to  re- 
cede on  its  amendment  to  the  first  line 
striking  out  the  words  “are  and.”  The 
point  was  not  worth  a contest  on  either 
side,  for  the  whole  phrase  was  purely 
rhetorical.  It  was  rhetoric  when  Richard 
Henry  Lee  first  read  it  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  it  was  rhetoric  still,  hallowed 
by  time  and  association,  when  applied  to 
Cuba.  At  the  most  it  was  merely  a dec- 
laration of  intention,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  good  by  converting  the 
intention  into  a fact.  But  personal  feel- 
ings had  been  aroused,  and  now  began  to 
run  high.  The  Senate,  justly  or  unjustly, 
believed  that  it  had  been  unfairly  dealt 
with,  while  the  House  felt  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  unreasonable.  In  this  mood  the 
House,  by  a majority  of  32,  voted  to  insist 
and  asked  for  a further  conference,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  Again  the 
conferrees  withdrew  and  the  two  Houses 
waited.  The  hours  wore  drearily  away, 
and  rumors  came  thickly  that  there 
would  be  another  disagreement  and  a 
deadlock.  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama 
sent  a plain  declaration  of  war  up  to  the 
desk,  and  announced  that  at  the  proper 
time  he  would  call  it  up.  The  hint  was 
not  without  its  effect.  Senators  hostile 
to  Cuba  crossed  the  Capitol  and  urged 
upon  the  Speaker  that  the  House  should 
give  way.  At  this  juncture  the  House 
conferrees  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
conference  and  hold  a consultation  apart. 
They  then  saw  the  Speaker,  returned,  and 
receded  on  the  words  “are  and.”  After 
this  an  agreement  was  immediately  reach- 
ed, and  reported  to  both  Houses.  Mid- 
night had  passed  and  a new  day*  begun. 
It  was  the  19th  of  April,  a date  very 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  42 
to  35,  and  the  House,  by  a vote  of  311  to 
6,  accepted  the  conference  report.  The 
resolutions  as  finally  agreed  upon  were 
* The  legislative  day  was  still  the  18th  of  April. 
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precisely  word  for  word  those  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations, with  the  single 
addition  of  Senator  Teller’s  amendment, 
which  the  committee  had  accepted.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  gone 
clear  of  all  pitfalls,  and  had  declared  just 
what  the  American  people  meant  it  to 
declare,  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  must 
cease.  In  fact,  if  not  in  terms,  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  resolutions  thus  adopted  went  at 
once  to  the  President,  who  held  them 
over  one  day  and  then  signed  them.  He 
sent  a copy,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  to  the  Spanish  minister,  Sefior 
Polo  y Bernabe,  who  thereupon  asked 
for  his  passports  and  left  the  country. 
Before  this,  the  resolutions  had  been  ca- 
bled to  our  minister  at  Madrid,  but  the 
despatch  was  there  held  back  long  enough 
to  enable  the  Spanish  ministry  to  send 
General  Woodford  his  passports  before 
lie  could  present  the  resolutions,  a feat 
which  called  forth  much  admiration  on 
the  Continent  among  those  who  love  dip- 
lomatic futilities,  but  which  was  as  silly 
as  shams  usually  are  in  the  presence  of 
realities.  For  the  reality  was  war,  and 
the  precise  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  into  existence  was  of  trifling 
consequence  except  to  the  arid  diplomatic 
mind  of  Europe. 

As  soon  as  Spain  severed  her  relations 
with  the  United  States,  on  April  21,  the 
American  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Sampson,  was  ordered  to  Ha- 
vana, and  the  President  proclaimed  a 
blockade  of  that  and  certain  other  Cuban 
ports.  On  April  23,  the  guns  of  the 
Nashville  cracked  across  the  bows  of  the 
Buena  Ventura,  a Spanish  merchantman; 
and  Congress,  on  April  25,  formally  de- 
clared that  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
had  existed  since  April  21.  The  pre- 
tences were  over,  the  wrong  which  had 
lived  on  for  three-quarters  of  a century 
was  now  to  be  redressed,  the  restless  un- 
settled question  was  to  get  its  true  and 
right  answer  at  last. 

MANILA. 

Fernao  da  Magalliaens,  or  Magalhaes, 
was  a boy  when  the  discovery  of  Co- 
lumbus fired  the  imagination  of  west- 
ern Europe,  but  he  was  also  one  of  those 
whose  adventurous  spirit  was  kindled  and 
roused  by  this  wonder  tale  of  new  lands 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  was  still  young 


when,  in  1505,  he  made  one  in  an  expe- 
dition from  Portugal,  his  native  land, 
which,  coming  from  the  West,  discovered 
some  of  the  famous  Spice  Islands.  Not 
long  after,  wounded  by  an  insult  from 
the  Portuguese  government,  which  im- 
pugned his  honor  as  a man  and  a soldier, 
he  left  his  country,  solemnly  and  public- 
ly renounced  his  allegiance  to  Portugal, 
was  naturalized  as  a Spaniard,  and  took 
service  with  Charles  V.,  who  had  the  in- 
stinct of  greatness  in  picking  out  able 
and  effective  men  to  do  his  work.  Ma- 
gellan, as  we  call  him,  was  imbued  with 
the  Columbian  ideas,  and  also  held  that, 
despite  the  Columbian  discoveries,  a short 
route  by  water  to  the  East  could  be  found 
by  sailing  west  ward.  It  was  a great  con- 
ception, and  a true  one,  except  that  the 
route  was  longer  than  that  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  With  an  expedition  splen- 
didly equipped  by  the  Emperor,  Magellan 
set  sail  on  August  10,  1519.  He  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  made  his  way  southward,  re- 
pressed savagely  a dangerous  mutiny,  and 
on  October  21  entered  tlie  strait  which 
bears  his  name.  On  November  28  he 
passed  out  of  it  with  only  three  of  his 
five  vessels  left,  and  found  himself  and 
his  rejoicing  crews  in  the  Pacific.  He 
felt  that  he  had  succeeded,  but  he  had 
miscalculated  the  vast  extent  of  the  new 
ocean;  and  sailing  on  for  days  and  days, 
in  some  fashion  missed  the  countless  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific,  and  did  not  see  land 
until  he  reached  the  little  group  which  lie 
called  the  Ladrones,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants stole  a boat  from  him.  There  lie 
lingered  a short  time,  either  at  Rota  or  in 
the  curious  harbor  of  Gualian,  destined, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  later,  to  re- 
ceive the  war-ships  of  a nation  of  whose 
future  existence  even  those  old  believers 
in  El  Dorado  never  dreamed.  From  tlie 
Ladrones,  which  were  discovered  March 
6,  1521,  the  weary  voyage  was  continued 
until  a newr  archipelago  w as  reached,  on 
the  fifth  Sunday  of  Lent.  Gradually  the 
magnitude  of  this  new  discovery  became 
apparent,  and  Magellan  named  the  new 
group  in  honor  of  St.  Lazarus,  on  whose 
day  it  w’as  discovered.  They  landed  on 
Mindanao,  made  their  way  to  Cebu,  flat- 
tered themselves  that  they  had  converted 
and  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  then 
becoming  involved  in  a tribal  war,  Ma- 
gellan was  killed,  and  his  chosen  succes- 
sor, Serrano,  was  left  behind  to  death  and 
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torture.  Two  ships  escaped,  one  going 
east,  and  one,  the  Victoria , under  Ei- 
cano,  which  left  Timor  on  February  11, 
sailing  still  to  the  westward.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1522,  after  many  hardships  and 
perils,  the  Victoria  reached  Spain,  and  a 
great  voyage,  the  first  which  circled  the 
globe,  second  only  to  that  of  Columbus 
in  conception,  and  beyond  all  in  the  dar- 
ing displayed  and  the  distance  traversed, 
came  to  an  end. 

Thus  was  a new  possession  added  to 
the  dominion  of  Spain  ; yet,  although  her 
navigators  discovered  it,  a fraud  finally 
made  it  hers.  By  the  treaty  of  1494,  as 
afterwards  expounded,  all  the  world  be- 
yond the  meridian  1080  miles  west  of  the 
Azores  was  divided  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  eastern  half  going  to  Spain. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  made  the  maps, 
and  putting  Magellan's  discovery  twenty- 
fire  degrees  east  of  its  true  position, 
brought  it  within  the  Spanish  half,  when 
it  really  belonged  to  the  portion  allotted 
to  Portug^.  Twenty  years  later  Villa- 
lobos, sailing  from  Soutli  America,  visit- 
ed the  islands  of  Magellan,  and  named 
tii£in  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  the 
Prince  of#Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  II. 
Again  twenty  years  passed,  and  in  1565 
a great  expedition  went  from  Mexico, 
and  Spanish  rule  was  established  by  Le- 
gaepi  in  the  Philippines — first  in  Cebu, 
and  later  in  Luzon — which  was  destined 
to  continue  unbroken  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years. 

.Even  in  its  last  stage  of  decay,  an  em- 
pire which  had  once  thus  arrogated  to  it- 
self the  possession  of  half  the  world  out- 
side Europe  still  showed  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur  in  scattered  fragments 
lying  far  apart  on  either  side  of  the  globe. 
When  war  came,  and  the  United  States 
looked  out  to  see  where  to  strike  its  foe, 
it  found  Spain  present  not  only  at  its  own 
doors,  but  far  away  across  the  Pacific, 
ami  there  in  the  distant  East  the  first 
blow  fell. 

The  Navy  Department,  with  watchful 
prevision,  as  the  relations  with  Spain 
grew  more  strained,  began  to  send  out 
orders  which  w'uld  make  all  ready  in 
case  of  war.  l.>  -\  January  the  com- 
mander-in -chi-  f o European  squad- 
ron was  order  • • < tain  all  men  whose 

enlistments  1 to  ■ red;  the  Helena  was 
stopped  at  ■ ■ , the  Wilmington  in 

the  West  7:t',i‘>.  -nd  at  the  end  of  the 
month  order-,  w.-it  to  assemble  the  Euro- 


pean squadron  at  Lisbon.  A month  later 
orders  went  to  all  the  squadrons  to  fill 
their  bunkers  with  coal,  and  to  be  ready 
to  move  on  the  cl  ick  of  the  wire.  As  early 
as  January  27  the  Asiatic  squadron  also 
had  been  directed  to  retain  all  men  whose 
enlistments  had  expired,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 25  a cable  message  was  sent  to  Com- 
modore Dewey  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  directing 
him  to  assemble  his  squadron  at  Hong- 
kong, retain  the  Olympia , which  had  been 
ordered  back  to  San  Francisco,  and  be 
prepared  iu  case  of  war  for  offensive  op- 
erations in  the  Philippines.  On  the  3d  of 
March  the  Mohican  was  sent  with  ammu- 
nition to  Honolulu,  there  to  await  the  Bal- 
timore, which  was  to  take  the  ammuni- 
tion on  board  and  proceed  at  once  to  join 
the  Asiatic  squadron.  No  wiser  or  more 
far-sighted  precautions  were  ever  taken 
by  an  administration  than  these,  and  it 
was  all  done  so  quietly  that  no  one  on  the 
outside  knew  what  was  happening.  While 
the  country  was  stirring  to  its  depths  with 
the  events  which  were  fast  bringing  our 
relations  with  Spain  to  the  breaking-point, 
while  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  and 
debates  and  the  strife  of  contending  forces, 
the  Baltimore  was  speeding  across  the 
Pacific  carrying  ammunition  to  the  Asi- 
atic squadron,  and  Commodore  Dewey 
was  preparing  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately for  certain  work  which  he  saw  be- 
fore him.  The  order  directing  the  Asiatic 
squadron  to  assemble  at  Hong  kong  bad 
gone  on  February  25,  and  on  the  following 
day  another  went  telling  the  commodore 
to  fill  all  the  bunkers  wi tli  the  best  coal 
to  be  had.  By  March  28  the  squadron 
had  assembled,  and  then  came  a period 
of  waiting.  Very  dreary  and  very  hot 
tins  waiting  was,  long  drawn  by  constant 
strain  and  listening.  With  much  anxie- 
ty, and  always  on  the  alert  all  through 
the  trying  time  of  suspense,  the  commo- 
dore was  constantly  making  ready.  First 
he  sent  the  fleet  paymaster  over  to  the 
consignees  of  the  English  steamship  Nan- 
8han  and  bought  her  as  she  was,  with 
3300  tons  of  good  Cardiff  coal  on  board. 
Then  lie  bought  the  Zafiro , a steamship 
of  the  Manila-IIong-kong  line,  just  as  she 
was,  with  all  her  fuel  and  provisions,  and 
on  her  was  placed  all  the  spare  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  she  became  the  magazine  of 
t lie  fleet.  On  April  18  the  McCulloch 
came  in  and  joined  the  squadron.  She 
was  only  a revenue  cutter,  it  is  true,  but 
she  was  as  good  as  a gunboat,  being  built 
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of  steel,  having  1500  tons  displacement, 
and  carrying  four  4-incli  guns  and  a crew 
of  130  men  all  ready  to  fight.  The  news 
coming  now  from  the  United  States  was 
fast  removing  every  doubt  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  day  of 
Concord,  when  the  two  Houses  were  pass- 
ing the  war  resolution,  the  American 
sailors  in  Hong-kong  went  over  the  sides, 
and  in  a few  hours  the  white  was  gone, 
and  the  ships  looked  leaden  and  sombre 
in  the  dull  dark  drab  of  the  war-paint. 
On  the  21st,  when  General  Woodford  was 
leaving  Madrid  and  Senor  Polo  was  slip- 
ping out  of  Washington,  the  Baltimore 
appeared,  a powerful  addition  to  the  fleet, 
and  bringing  also  her  load  of  ammuni- 
tion, so  that  she  was  doubly  welcome. 
Hardly  had  the  new-comer  found  time  to 
put  on  her  war-paint  when  news  came  of 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  then  of  the 
English  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This 
compelled  a departure  from  Hong-kong 
on  April  25  to  the  Chinese  harbor  of 
Mirs  Bay,  a few  miles  to  the  north;  but 
there  was  not  to  be  much  more  of  the 
dreary  waiting  at  this  new  anchorage. 
On  the  following  day  the  McCulloch , left 
behind  at  Hong-kong,  came  rushing  up 
the  bay  bringing  a despatch  dated  at 
Washington,  April  24,  and  worth  reading 
just  as  it  was  written,  for  it  opened  a 
new  page  in  history,  and  has  become  fa- 
mous from  its  results — 

Dewey , Asiatic  Squadron  : 

War  has  commenced  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  Proceed  at  once  to  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Commence  operations  at  once, 
particularly  against  the  Spanish  fleet.  You 
must  capture  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  utmost 
endeavors.  Long. 

It  is  a great  thing  to  be  ready  and  to 
be  without  doubts, and  Commodore  Dewey 
was  both.  Before  the  day  closed  the  cap- 
tains had  all  been  called  to  consultation 
on  the  flag -ship,  and  at  two  o’clock  on 
April  27  the  sailing-pennant  went  up,  and 
all  the  fleet  steamed  out  of  Mirs  Bay  and 
steered  southward  across  the  620  miles  of 
one  of  the  roughest  seas  in  the  world 
which  lay  between  them  and  the  Philip- 
pines. On  the  morning  of  April  30  the 
fleet  was  off  Bolinao  Bay,  and  looked  in 
carefully.  Nothing  there.  Then  came 
Subig  Bay.  More  care  here,  for  the  last 
report  from  Manila  — a report  that  had 
flown  on  the  cables  all  over  the  world— 
was  that  the  Spanish  admiral  had  brought 
his  fleet  to  Subig  Bay,  and  meant  to  give 


battle  there.  The  Boston  and  Concord 
went  ahead  as  scouts  and  examined  the 
harbor.  No  enemy  here  either.  Only 
two  little  fishing-boats,  from  which  not 
even  information  could  be  obtained. 
Quite  clear  now  that  the  Spaniards  had 
determined  to  make  their  stand  at  the 
gates  of  their  capital,  and  thither  the  fleet 
must  go.  So,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  30,  the  fleet  started  slowly  along 
the  thirty  miles  which  lay  between  it 
and  Manila.  The  tropical  sun  sank  red 
across  the  land,  and  the  great  yellow 
moon  rose,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  the 
sea  to  light  them  on  their  way. 

Let  us  look  at  the  squadron  for  a mo- 
ment as  it  forges  onward  past  the  Lu- 
zon coast.  There  are  nine  ships  in  all, 
of  which  two,  the  Nanshan , a collier, 
and  the  Zafiro , a supply-ship,  are  non- 
combatants.  Then  there  is  the  McCul- 
loch, a revenue -cutter,  but,  as  has  been 
said,  well  enough  built  and  armed  to 
pass  as  a gunboat.  Next  is  the  Petrel  a7 
true  gunboat,  but  very  sms^,  only  892 
tons,  and  carrying  four  *inch  and 
four  small  machine  guns.  The  Con- 
cord, also  a steel  gunboat,  but  witlf  a 
displacement  of  1710  tons,  qprries  s’x 
6-inch  guns,  and  a secondary  battery  of 
eleven  machine-guns,  and  has  her  deck 
and  conning- tower  protected.  The -next 
step  is  a marked  advance  in  power,  ^nd 
brings  us  to  the  Raleigh , a second-rate 
steel  cruiser  of  3213  tons.  Her  arma- 
ment consists  of  one  rapid-fire  6-ii^h, 
and  ten  rapid-fire  5-inch  guns,  with#a 
secondary  battery  of  eight  6 -pounders, 
four  1-pounders,  and  two  Gatlings.  Her 
deck  and  conning- tower  are  protected 
with  armor;  she  has  a cellulose  belt 
and  steel  sponsons.  The  Boston  is  an- 
other cruiser  of  the  second  rate,  of  3000 
tons,  a partially  protected  deck,  two  8- 
inch,  and  six  slow-fire  6-inch  guns,  two 
6-pounders,  two  3-pound,  two  1-pound 
rapid-fire,  and  four  machine  guns.  The 
Baltimore  is  a third  steel  cruiser  of  the 
second  rate,  with  a displacement  of  4413 
tons,  and  a protection  of  steel  deck-plates 
and  shields  for  all  the  guns  and  conning- 
tower.  Her  armament  is  heavy,  and 
consists  of  four  8 -inch  and  six  6 -inch 
guns,  with  two  6,  two  3,  and  two  1 pound- 
ers, all  rapid-fire,  and  .six  machine-guns. 
Last  in  the  list  comes  the  Olympia , the 
flag-ship,  a first-class  steei  cruiser  of  5S70 
tons,  protected  by  steel  deck  plates,  steel- 
covered  barbettes,  gun-shields,  and  con- 
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n in  g- tower,  and  a cellulose  belt  thirty- 
three  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  broad. 
Her  main  battery  is  composed  of  four 
8-inch  guns,  her  secondary  battery  of  ten 
quick-fire  fives,  and  in  addition  fourteen 
6 pounders,  six  1-pounders,  all  rapid-fire, 
and  four  Gatlings. 

The  speed  of  the  ships  varied  from  21.5 
knots  for  the  Olympia , to  13.7  knots  for 
the  Petrel , the  latter,  or  less,  being  of 
course  the  highest  speed  of  the  fleet. 
Sj>eed,  however,  played  no  part  in  the 
action,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered. From  this  summary  it  will 
be  observed  that  although  the  American 
ships  were  all  modern,  and  armed,  as  a 
rule,  with  the  best  modern  guns,  there 
was  not  a single  armor-clad  among  them. 
They  were  all  practically  unarmored,  and 
they  were  going  through  channels  which 
were  said  to  be  filled  with  torpedoes,  to 
encounter,  so  far  as  they  knew,  a more 
numerous  fleet,  composed  of  old  ships, 
it  is  true,  but  armed  with  modern  guns, 
and  backed,  as  was  understood,  by  forts 
mounted  with  the  finest  and  heaviest 
tnoderi^  rifles.  The  prospect  was  serious, 
and  it  was  faced  by  officers  and  men 
alike  with  quiet  confidence.  The  night 
was  still,  and  the  fleet,  as  it  drew  near  to 
Manila,  waited  until  the  moon  set,  and 
then  rounding  the  last  point,  saw  the  en- 
trance to  the  great  bay,  which  runs  nearly 
thirty  miles  into  the  land,  open  before  it. 
A very  splendid  bay  indeed  it  is— one  of 
the  finest  harbors,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  roadsteads;  as  a harbor,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  prizes  of  the  world,  quite  undeveloped, 
because  it  has  been  in  feeble,  incompetent, 
and  corrupt  hands  ever  since  it  was  taken 
from  its  original  owners.  Twenty-six 
miles  from  the  mouth  is  Manila.  Some 
250,000  people  there,  the  vague  Spanish 
statistics  tell  us.  It  is  an  interesting 
town,  low-lying,  and  called  the  Venice 
of  the  East,  because  rivers  intersect  it. 
There  are  a new  and  an  old  town,  the 
latter  beautifully  willed  in  the  manner 
of  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  moats, 
drawbridges,  and  portcullises,  altogether 
very  picturesque,  and  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Ten  miles  nearer  the  bay's  mouth, 
and  on  the  same  side,  lies  Cavite,  a sub- 
urb of  Manila,  with  some  5000  people,  a 
navy-yard,  arsenal,  and  fortifications.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  lie  two  islands 
pretty  well  in  the  middle— one  large, 
over  t>00  feet  high,  called  Corregidor,  one 
small,  but  over  400  feet  in  height.  Be- 


tween the  islands  is  a narrow  channel 
with  eight  fathoms  of  water  at  the  nar- 
rowest part.  Between  Caballo  and  the 
little  island  of  El  Fraile  three  miles  width 
of  channel  with  eighteen  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter, and  known  as  the  Boca  Grande.  On 
the  other  side,  between  Corregidor  and 
San  Jose  Point,  a channel  known  as  the 
Boca  Chica,  two  miles  wide  and  of  ample 
depth.  Taken  altogether,  they  are  very 
fit  and  stately  entrances  to  the  great  bay 
beyond.  There  are  forts  on  Corregidor 
and  Caballo,  as  well  as  light  houses,  and 
batteries  also  on  El  Fraile,  which  lies  to 
the  southward.  More  forts  on  Limbones 
and  San  Jos6  points,  heavily  armed  with 
the  best  Krupp  guns,  according  to  the 
information  brought  to  Hong-kong. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  were  to  be  passed, 
and  as  the  ships ‘headed  for  the  bay 
they  saw  the  great  light,  the  guardian 
of  peaceful  commerce,  burning  bright 
upon  Corregidor.  There  was  no  light 
on  the  ships,  but  the  throb  of  the  en- 
gines shook  the  still  air  as  they  entered 
the  Boca  Grande,  expecting  each  moment 
a shot  from  the  batteries.  On  they  went, 
well  into  the  channel  now,  and  still  no 
sign  of  life  from  the  shore.  The  war- 
ships had  all  passed,  when  some  enthu- 
siast on  the  McCulloch  flung  coals  upon 
the  fires,  there  was  a rush  of  sparks  and 
black  smoke  from  her  funnel,  and  the 
Spaniards  waked  up.  A shot  from  the 
south  side  of  the  channel  broke  the  still- 
ness, and  then  two  more,  the  shells  drop- 
ping into  the  water.  The  reply  came 
from  the  Concord,  and  one  of  her  4-inch 
shells  struck  the  fort  with  a crash,  fol- 
lowed by  a cry  in  the  darkness.  A shot 
from  the  El  Fraile  batteries  was  answer- 
ed by  the  Raleigh.  Then  an  8-inch  gun 
boomed  out  from  the  Boston , and  the 
McCulloch  snapped  away  with  her  4- 
pounders;  there  was  more  firing  from  the 
batteries,  and  then  the  islands  and  the 
mainland  relapsed  into  profound  quiet, 
and  it  was  all  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed. The  American  fleet  had  passed  the 
dreaded  forts  at  the  entrance,  and  was  in 
the  Bay  of  Manila.  On  glided  the  ships, 
ever  more  slowly  and  quietly,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  they  hardly  moved  at  all, 
and  then  with  the  sudden  dawn  of  the 
tropics  came  day,  and  there  ahead  lay  the 
Spanish  fleet,  close  under  the  forts  and 
batteries  of  Cavite.  The  moment  had 
come. 

It  came,  fortunately,  to  a man  who 
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knew  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do — a 
most  victorious  quality,  and  one  all  too 
rare  in  a world  given  overmuch  to  un- 
certainty and  stumbling.  Commodore 
Dewey  had  his  plan  thoroughly  laid  out, 
and  now  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Making  a wide  detour  to  the  east 
to  drop  the  supply-ships  out  of  range,  the 
fleet  swept  slowly  along.  As  it  passed, 
the  batteries  and  ships  at  Cavit6  opened 
fire,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  modern  rifle 
mingling  with  the  heavier  roar  of  the 
older  guns.  The  American  fleet  made 
no  answer. 

As  the  ships  turned  and  passed  in 
front  of  Manila  the  sight-seers  on  the 
walls  and  the  cathedral  towers  could  be 
seen  with  a glass,  and  the  guns  of  the 
Luneta  flung  some  heavy  shells  far  out 
and  wide  of  the  ships,  and  a steady  and 
useless  fire  continued  from  these  batteries 
throughout  the  engagement.  The  Con - 
cord  replied,  and  up  went  the  signal  on 
the  flag-ship,  “Hold  your  fire  until  close 
in.”  So  the  fleet  moved  silently  and 
steadily  down  toward  Cavite.  Suddenly, 
just  ahead  of  the  flag-ship,  there  came  a 
quivering  shock,  and  a great  column  of 
water  leaped  into  the  air;  another  quiver 
and  another  burst  of  mud  and  water  fol- 
lowed, again  too  far  away  for  harm.  The 
dreaded  mines  were  really  there,  then, 
and  the  fleet  was  upon  them ; but  no  ship 
swerved,  no  man  stirred,  and,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  brave  were  favored, 
and  this  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
torpedoes.  If  there  were  others,  they 
failed  to  explode,  and  those  which  had 
exploded  failed  to  check  the  American 
ships  for  an  instant.  On  they  went,  still 
silently,  holding  their  fire,  the  Spanish 
batteries  and  ships  now  beginning  to 
pour  out  shot  and  shell  as  their  enemy 
drew  near.  Closer  and  closer  they  came, 
until  at  last  the  distance  was  but  little  over 
five  thousand  yards.  “ If  yon  are  ready, 
Gridley,  you  may  fire,”  said  the  commo- 
dore to  the  captain  of  the  Olympia.  It 
seemed  that  the  captain  was  ready.  The 
port  8-incli  gun  of  the  forward  turret 
rang  out,  and  the  great  shell  sped  over 
the  water  to  the  Spanish  flag-ship.  Up 
went  the  signal  “ Fire  as  convenient,” 
and  the  ships  behind  the  Olympia  opened 
at  once.  The  Spaniards  were  not  behind- 
hand. From  ships  and  forts  there  was  a 
continuous  roar,  and  the  shells  began  to 
strike  all  about  the  American  squadron. 
One  burst  so  near  the  Olympia  that  its 


fragments  cut  rigging,  ploughed  a 
furrow  in  the  deck,  and  tore  the  bridge 
wThere  the  commodttre  stood.  Still,  none 
were  hit,  and  on  the  order  to  “ Open  with 
all  the  guns,”  the  American  ships  poured 
forth  a fire  whichjin  volume,  rapidity, 
and  accuracy  couii"  not  have  been  sur- 
passed. Back  they? came  for  the  second 
round,  within  four  thousand  yards  this 
time,  pouring  in  thp  same  volume  of  con- 
centrated fire  from  jhe  starboard  as  before 
from  the  port  batteries.  The  Boston  and 
Baltimore  were  bdth  hit,  but  not  materi- 
ally injured,  and  again  they  swung  round 
in  front  of  Manilafand  again,  nearer  than 
before,  steamed  saeadily  down  toward 
CavitA  On  each  turn  they  drew  nearer 
to  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  heavy,  well- 
aimed  American  broadsides  became  more 
and  more  deadly.  / The  Spaniards  were 
suffering  severely,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
the  flag -ship,  fteina  Cristina , left  her 
moorings  and  steamed  bravely  out,  direct- 
ing her  course  toward  the  Olympia. 
What  the  purpose  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral may  have  been  no  one  knows,  but 
word  was  at  once  passed  to  concentrate 
all  fire  on  his  advancing  flag-ship.  As 
she  drew  nearer,  the  storm  of  the  Amer- 
ican fire  thickened  about  her.  Her  sides 
wrere  torn*  her  bridge  shot  away;  she 
could  not  stand  the  awful  battering,  and 
turned  about  to  return  to  her  anchorage. 
As  she  swung  round,  an  8-incli  gun  of  the 
Olympia  sent  a shell  which*  struck  her 
opponent  squarely  in  the  stern.  The 
great  projectile  raked  the  Bf  ina  Cris- 
tina, ^ore  up  her  decks,  and  exploded  her 
after  boiler,  so  that  she  could  barely  reel 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  forts,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  her  crew  dead  and 
ninety  wounded  on  board.  While  the 
fl£g-sliip  was  thus  engaged,  two  gunboats 
equipped  as  torpedo-boats  slipped  out 
from  Cavite,  one  making  for  the  supply- 
ships.  The  Petrel  rushed  after  her, 
opened  with  the  4-pounders,  drove  her 
ashore,  and  then  blewT  her  to  pieces  with 
her  rapid-fire  guns,  which  was  the  end  of 
the  first  Spanish  torpedo  boat.  The  sec- 
ond headed  for  the  Olympia , kept  on  de- 
spite, the  fire  of  the  secondary  battery,  and 
began  to  get  ominously  near,  men  thought, 
but  coming  under  the  fierce  storm  of  the 
machine  guns  in  the  tops,  turned  to  fly. 
So  her  end  came.  A well-directed  shell 
struck  her  fairly  inside  the  stern  railing. 
There  was  an  explosion,  the  gunboat 
seemed  to  break  in  the  middle,  and  dow  u 
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teen.  This  great  qtility  was  not  acci- 
dental, but  due  to  yfekil  1 , practice,  and 
national  aptitude.  nn  addition  to  this 
traditional  skill  wai  the  genius  of  the 
commander,  backed  [by  the  fighting  ca- 
pacity of  his  captain*  and  his  crews.  True 
to  the  great  principle  of  Nelson  and  Far- 
ragut,  Dewey  went  straight  after  his 
enemy,  to  fight  the  Aostile  fleet  wherever 
found.  In  the  darl4ness  lie  went  boldly 
into  an  unfamiliar  1*  or,  past  powerful 
batteries  whose  strength  his  best  infor- 
mation had  magnifi^  over  mine  fields 
the  extent  and  dan  gFr  cf  which  he  did 
not  and  could  not  Know.  As  soon  as 
dawn  came  he  fell  updb  the  Spanish  fleet, 


supported  as  it  was  by  shore  batteries, 
and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  Spanish 
empire  in  the  East  crumbled  before  his 
guns,  and  the  great  city  and  harbor  of 
Manila  fell  helplessly  into  his  hands. 
All  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  serious  injury  to  a ship.  The 
most  rigid  inspection  fails  to  discover  a 
mistake.  There  can  be  nothing  better 
than  perfection  of  workmanship,  and  this 
Dewey  and  his  officers  and  men  showed. 
The  completeness  of  the  result,  which  is 
the  final  test,  gives  Manila  a great  place 
in  the  history  of  naval  battles,  and  writes 
the  name  of  George  Dewey  high  up  among 
the  greatest  of  victorious  admirals. 


HEAR\r’S-EASE  OVER  HENRY  HEINE. 


(In  Montmartre  Cemetery  at  Paris.) 
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BY  SARAH  PIATT. 


HERE,  \vith  your  leaf  or  two  of  literal  laurel, 

(That  Rustles  somewhat  dryly,  I suppose,) 

One  finds  y^>u  silenced  by  the  usual  quarrel; 

And— oh,  the  irony  of  itl — a rose 

Out  of  yo\ir  bosom,  Henry  Heine,  grows. 

\ 

\ 

If  one  may  oi^ly  pray  for  you,  my  brother, 

(Heart  of  dead,  yours  was  a ghastly  wrong!) 
Christ  rest  you\in  this  grave,  who  in  that  other, 

In  Paris  there\  awake  in  death  so  long, 

Shouted  the  wWld  back  your  derisive  song. 

Well,  up  here  in  tKe  sun,  to-day,  with  beauty 
So  dark  of  promise  it  might  break  her  glass, 

I saw  a street  child, Vone  whose  piteous  duty 
To  offer  heart Veas«B  to  the  world  it  was — 

And,  for  your  sake,  y could  not  let  her  pass. 


So,  here  is  heart'sease  fc»r  you,  bitter  lover, 

O German  poet  in  the\German  Land 
Well  known!*  and  with  iK  tears  enough  to  cover 
The  dust  of  all  your  woe^- you  understand? 

Reach  me,  in  taking  it,  tlilbt  hollow  hand. 

Heart’s  ease.  and  for  a heart  ofVlust  and  ashes? 

Heart'sease,  and  does  the  deaA  man  care  a whit?. 
Into  the  empty  eyes  the  old  scorA  flashes; 

About  the  mocking  mouth  the  sRiow  smiles  flit: 
The  still  voice  laughs,  “Here  I*ve\too  much  of  it! 

* Heine'*  expression  regarding  liirns^f. 
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STEPS  OF  THE  CITY  HALL. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


A THIN  inch  of  dusty  snow  littered 
the  frozen  grass  - plots  surrounding 
the  municipal  biiildings,  and  frequent 
scurries  of  wind  kept  swirling  it  again  on 
to  the  concrete  walks  whence  it  had  been 
swept.  The  February  sun— -although  it 
was  within  an  hour  of  noon-— could  not 
break  through  the  ashen  clouds  that  shut 
out  the  sky.  , , 

It  was  a depressing  (Jay,  and  yet  there 
was  no  relaxation^!  energy  in  the  men 
who  were  darting  h‘efce  and  there  eagerly, 
each  intent  on  his  errand,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  goal  and  with  lips  set  in  stern  de- 
termination. As  Curtis  Van  Dyne  thrust 
himself  through  the  throng  on  the  Broad- 
way sidewalk,  leaving  the  frowning  Post 
Office  behind  him,  and  passing  before  the 
blithe  effigy  of  Nathan  Hale,  he  almost 
laughed  aloud  as  it  suddenly  struck  him 
how  incongruous  it  was  that  a statue  of 
a man  who  had  gladly  died  for  his  coun- 
try should  be  stuck  there  between  two 
buildings  filled  with  men  who  were  look- 
ing to  their  country,  to  the  nation  or  to 
the  city,  to  provide  them  with  a living. 
But  he  was  in  no  mood  for  laughter,  even 
saturnine;  and  if  anything  could  have 
aroused  his  satire,  it  would  have  been  not 
a graven  image,  but  himself. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  having  a good 
opinion  of  himself,  and  he  clung  to  his 
habits,  especially  to  this  one.  Yet  he  was 
then  divided  between  self:pity  and  self- 
contempt. For  a good  reaso^.  so  it*  seem- 
ed to  him — and  he  was  pleas^j  to  be  able 
to  think  that  it  was  an  unselfish  reason — 
he  was  going  to  take  a step  be  did  not 
quite  approve  of.  He  went  over.  $11  the 
terms  of  the  situation  again  as  he  turned 
from  Broadway  toward  the  City  Hall; 
and  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as  he 
saw  them  brought  him  again  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Then  he  resolved  not  to  let 
himself  be  worried  by  his  own  decision; 
if  it  was  for  the  best,  then  there  was  no 
sense  in  not  making  the  best  of  it. 

So  intent  was  he  on  his  own  thought 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  expectant 
smile  of  an  older  man  who  was  walking 
across  the  park  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  who  slackened  his  gait,  supposing  that 
the  young  lawyer  would  greet  him. 
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When  Van  Dyne  passed  on  unseeing, 
the  other  man  waited  for  a second  and 
then  called,  “Curtis!” 

The  young  man  had  already  begun  to 
mount  the  steps.  He  turned  sharply,  as 
though  any  conversation  would  then  be 
unwelcome,  but  when  he  saw  who  had 
hailed  him  he  smiled  cheerfully  and  held 
out  his  hand  cordially. 

“Why,  judge,”  he  began,  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were  home  again ! I’m  glad 
you  are  better.  They  told  me  you  might 
have  to  go  away  for  the  rest  of  the  win- 
ter.” 

“That's  what  they  told  me,  too,”  an- 
swered Judge  Jerniugham;  “and  I told 
them  I wouldn't  go.  I'm  paid  for  doing 
my  work  here,  and  I don't  intend  to  shirk 
it.  I expect  to  take  my  seat  again  next 
week.” 

There  was  a striking  contrast  between 
the  two  men  as  they  stood  there  on  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall.  Judge  Jerning- 
ham  was  nearly  sixty;  he  had  a stalwart 
frame,  almost  to  be  called  stocky  ; his 
black  hair  was  grizzled  only,  and  his  full 
beard  was  only  streaked  with  white.  He 
had  large  dark  eyes  deep  set  under  cav- 
ernous brows.  His  clothes  fitted  him 
loosely,  and  although  not  exactly  out  of 
style,  they  were  not  to  be  called  modish 
in  either  cut  or  material.  Curtis  Van  Dyne 
was  full  thirty  years  younger ; he  was 
fair  and  slight,  and  he  wore  a drooping 
^mustache.  He  was  dressed  with  obvious 
care,  and  his  garments  suited  him.  He 
looked  rather  like  a man  of  fashion  than 
like  a young  fellow  who  had  his  way  to 
make  at  the  bar. 

“By-the-way,”  said  the  judge,  after  a 
little  pause,  which  gave  Van  Dyne  time 
to  wonder  why  it  was  that  the  elder  man 
had  called  him — “by-the-way,  how  is 
your  sister?  I saw  her  in  church  on  Sun- 
day, and  she  looked  a little  pale  aud 
peaked,  I thought.” 

V Oh,  JVIartha's  all  right,”  the  young 
man1  answered,  briskly.  “ Aunt  Mary  at- 
tends to  that.” 

“Do  you  know  what  struck  me  on 
Sundajr  as  I looked  at  Martha?”  asked 
the  judge.  “ It  was  her  likeness  to  lier 
mother  at  the  same  age.” 
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of  what  your  father  left  you — the  price- 
less heritage  of  an  honored  name.” 

44  Come,  now,  judge,”  said  Van  Dyne, 
4 4 is  that  quite  fair?  You  speak  as  if  I were 
going  to  enroll  in  the  Forty  Thieves.” 

4 4 If  I thought  you  capable  of  doing 
that  I should  not  be  speaking  to  you  at 
all/’  was  the  reply. 

44  Pat  McCann  isn’t  a bad  fellow  real- 
ly,” the  young  man  declared.  44  He  means 
well  enough.  And  the  rest  of  them  are 
not  rascals,  either;  they  are  not  the  crew 
of  pirates  the  papers  call  them.  They  are 
giving  the  city  as  good  a government 
now  as  our  mixed  population  will  staud. 
They  have  their  ambition  to  do  right; 
and  I sincerely  believe  that  they  mean  to 
do  the  best  they  know  how.” 

44  That's  it  precisely,”  the  judge  assert- 
ed. “They  mean  to  do  the  best  they 
know  how.  But  how  much  do  they 
know?” 

44  Well,  they  are  not  exactly  fools,  are 
they?”  was  the  evasive  answer. 

‘‘Don't  misunderstand  me,”  the  elder 
man  continued.  44 1 am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  organization  is  not  so  black  as  it 
is  painted.  The  men  at  the  head  of  it  are 
not  a crew4  of  pirates,  as  you  say — of 
course  not;  if  they  were  they  would  have 
been  made  to  walk  the  plank  long  ago. 
Probably  they  mean  well,  as  you  say 
again.  I should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
they  do  not.” 

44  Well,  then—”  returned  Van  Dyne. 

But  the  judge  went  on,  regardless  of 
what  the  young  lawyer  was  going  to  say: 

44  They  may  mean  well,  but  what  of  it 
if  the  result  is  what  we  see?  The  fact  is 
that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  of  an  arrested  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  two  or  three  hundred 
years  behind  the  age.  They  have  retain- 
ed the  methods— perhaps  not  of  Claude 
Duval,  as  their  enemies  allege,  but  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  as  their  friends  could 
not  deny.  Here  in  America  to-day  they 
are  anachronisms.  They  stand  athwart 
our  advance.  I have  no  wish  to  call  them 
names  or  to  think  them  worse  than  they 
are;  but  I know  that  association  with 
them  is  not  good  for  you  or  for  me.  It 
is  our  duty— your  duty  and  mine,  and  the 
duty  of  all  who  have  a little  enlighten- 
ment— to  arouse  the  public  against  these 
survivals  of  a lower  stage,  and  to  fight 
them  incessantly,  and  now  and  then  to 
beat  them,  so  that  they  may  be  made  to 
respect  our  views.  You  say  they  are  giv- 


ing the  city  as  good  a government  as  our 
mixed  population  will  stand.  Well,  that 
may  be  true ; I don’t  think  it  is  quite  true ; 
but  even  if  it  is,  what  of  it?  Are  we  to 
be  satisfied  with  that?  The  best  way  to 
educate  our  mixed  population  to  stand  a 
better  government  is  to  fight  these  fellows 
steadily.  Nothing  educates  more  than  an 
election,  followed  by  an  object-lesson.” 

44  That’s  all  very  well,”  responded  Van 
Dyne,  when  the  judge  had  made  an  end 
of  his  long  speech.  4 4 But  I don’t  believe 
the  organization  leaders  are  really  so  far 
behind  other  people,  or  so  much  worse. 
They’re  not  hypocrites,  that’s  all.  They 
know  what  they  want,  and  they  take  it  the 
easiest  way  they  can.” 

“If  that  is  the  best  defence  you  can 
make  for  them,  they  are  worse  than  I 
thought,”  retorted  the  judge.  44  Some- 
times the  easiest  way  to  take  what  you 
want  is  to  steal  it.” 

44 1 don’t  claim  that  they  are  perfect, 
all  of  them,”  the  younger  man  declared. 
44 1 suppose  they  are  all  sorts,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  But  we  are  all  miserable 
sinners,  you  know  — at  least,  we  say  so 
every  Sunday.  And  I have  known  bad 
men  in  the  church.” 

44  Come,  come,  Curtis,”  the  judge  re- 
plied, “that’s  unworthy  of  you,  isn’t  it? 
You  would  not  be  apologizing  to  me  here 
for  joining  the  church, would  you?” 

Van  Dyne  was  about  to  answer  hastily, 
but  he  checked  the  words  on  his  lips.  He 
looked  away  and  across  the  frozen  park 
to  the  pushing  crowd  on  Broadway;  but 
he  did  not  really  see  the  huge  wagons 
rumbling  in  and  out  of  Mail  Street,  nor 
did  he  hear  the  insistent  clang  of  the 
cable-car. 

His  tone  was  deprecatory  when  he  spoke 
at  last. 

“I  suppose  you  are  right,”  he  began, 
44  and  I don’t  quite  see  myself  in  that 
company.  I’ll  be  frank,  judge,  for  you 
are  an  old  friend,  and  I know  you  wish 
me  well,  and  I’d  be  glad  to  stand  well  in 
your  eyes.  I don’t  really  want  to  join 
the  organization;  I don't  like  the  men  in 
it  any  more  than  you  do;  and  I don’t 
know  that  I approve  of  their  ways  much 
more  than  you  do.  But  I’ve  got  to  do  it.” 

44  Got  to?”  echoed  the  judge  in  sur- 
prise. “Why  have  you  got  to?  They 
can't  force  you  to  join  if  you  don’t  wish  it.” 

“I’ve  got  to  do  it  because  I’ve  got  to 
have  money,”  was  the  young  man's  ex- 
planation. 
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“You  are  very  good  to  me,  judge, ” 
said  the  young  man,  “and  I appreciate 
your  kindness—” 

“ Then  don’t  say  anything  more  about 
it,”  the  elder  man  interrupted.  “And 
you  must  forgive  me  for  my  plain  speak- 
ing about  that  other  matter.” 

“ About  my  joining  the  organization?” 
said  Van  Dyne.  “Well,  I’ll  think  over 
what  you  have  said.  I don’t  want  you 
to  believe  that  I don't  understand  the 
kindness  that  prompted  you  to  say  what 
you  did.  I haven’t  really  decided  abso- 
lutely what  I had  best  do.” 

“ It  is  a decision  you  must  make  for 
yourself,  after  all,”  the  judge  declared. 
■*  I will  not  urge  you  further.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  once  more,  and 
the  young  man  grasped  it  heartily. 

“Perhaps  you  and  Martha  and  ‘Aunt 
Mary  ’ could  come  and  dine  with  me  some 
night  next  week,”  the  judge  suggested. 
“ I should  like  to  hear  about  your  sister’s 
first  experiences  in  society.” 

“ Of  course  we  will  all  come,  with 
pleasure,”  said  Van  Dyne. 

As  the  elder  man  walked  away,  the 
younger  followed  him  with  his  eyes. 
Then  he  turned  and  went'  up  the  steps  of 
the  City  Hall. 

Almost  at  the  top  of  the  flight  stood 
two  men,  who  parted  company  as  Van 
Dyne  drew  near.  One  of  them  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  The  other  started 
down,  smiling  at  the  young  lawyer  as 
they  met,  and  saying:  “ Good -morning, 
Mr.  Van  Dyne.  It’s  rain  we’re  going  to 
have,  I’m  thinking.” 

“ Good -morning,  Mr.  O’Donnell,”  re- 
turned Van  Dyne,  roused  from  his  rev- 
ery. 

“There's  Mr.  McCann  waiting  to  have 
a word  with  you,”  cried  O’Donnell  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  passed. 

The  young  lawyer  looked  up  and  saw 
the  other  man  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 
He  wanted  time  to  think  over  his  con- 
versation with  Judge  Jerningham,  and 
he  had  no  desire  for  a talk  just  then  with 
the  district  leader.  Perhaps  he  uncon- 
sciously revealed  this  feeling  in  the  cool- 
ness with  which  he  returned  the  other's 
greeting,  courteous  as  he  always  was, 
especially  toward  those  whom  he  did  not 
consider  his  equals. 

“Its  glad  I am  to  see  3rou,  Mr.  Van 
Dyne,”  said  the  politician,  patting  the 
young  man  on  the  shoulder  as  they 
shook  hands. 


Van  Dyne  drew  back  instinctively. 
Never  before  had  Pat  McCann’s  high  hat 
seemed  so  very  shiny  to  him,  or  Pat 
McCann’s  fur  overcoat  so  very  furry. 
The  big  diamond  in  Pat  McCann’s  shirt 
front  was  concealed  by  the  tightly  but- 
toned coat;  but  Van  Dyne  knew  that  it 
was  there  all  the  same,  and  he  detested 
it  more  than  ever  before. 

“It’s  a dark  morning  it  is,”  said 
McCann.  “ Will  we  take  a little  drop  of 
something  warm?” 

“ Thank  you,”  returned  the  young  law- 
yer, somewhat  stiffly;  “ I never  drink  in 
the  morning.” 

“No  more  do  I,”  declared  the  other; 
“but  it’s  a chill  day  this  is.  Well,  and 
when  are  you  comiug  round  to  see  the 
boys?  Terry  O’Donnell  and  me,  we  was 
just  talking  about  you  and  Mr.  Suydam.” 

Van  Dyne  did  not  see  why  it  should 
annoy  him  to  know  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  Pat 
McCaun  and  Terry  O’Donnell,  but  he 
was  instantly  aware  of  the  annoyance. 
If  he  intended  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
these  people,  he  must  look  forward  to 
many  intimacies  not  quite  to  his  liking. 

“ Oh,  you  were  talking  about  me,  were 
you?”  he  said. 

“We  was  that,”  continued  the  district 
leader.  “ We  want  you  to  meet  the  hoys 
and  let  them  know  you,  don't  you  see? 
We  want  you  to  give  them  the  glad 
hand.” 

When  Van  Dyne  had  used  this  slang 
phrase  to  the  judge,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
amusing;  now  it  struck  him  as  vulgar. 

“We  want  you  to  jolly  them  up  a 
bit,”  McCann  went  on.  “The  hoys  will 
be  glad  to  know  you  better.” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  monosyllabic  response 
to  this  invitation. 

The  district  leader  looked  at  the  young 
lawyer,  and  his  manner  changed. 

“ We'd  like  to  get  acquainted  with  you, 
Mr.  Van  Dyne,”  he  said,  “ if  you’re  going 
to  be  one  of  us.’’ 

“If  I’m  going  to  be  one  of  you,”  Van 
Dyne  repeated.  “That’s  just  the  ques- 
tion. Am  I going  to  be  one  of  you?” 

“ I thought  we  had  settled  all  that  last 
week,”  cried  McCann. 

“ I don’t  think  I told  you  that  I would 
join  you,”  Van  Dyne  declared,  wonder 
ing  just  how  far  lie  had  committed  him- 
self at  that  last  interview. 

“You  told  me  you  thought  you  would,” 
McCann  declared. 
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“ Ob,  maybe  I thought  so  then,”  Van 
Dyne  answered. 

The  district  leader  was  generally  wary 
and  tactful.  Among  people  of  his  own 
class  he  was  a good  judge  of  men;  and 
he  owed  his  position  largely  to  bis  per- 
suasive powers.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
made  a mistake,  due  perhaps  in  some 
measure  to  his  perception  of  the  other’s 
assumption  of  superiority. 

“And  now  you  don’t  think  so?”  he  re- 
torted, swiftly.  “ Is  that  what  it  is? 
Well,  it’s  for  you  to  say,  not  me.  I’m  not 
begging  any  man  to  come  into  the  organ- 
ization if  they  don’t  want.  But  I can’t 


waste  my  time  any  more  on  them  that 
don’t  want.  It’s  for  you  to  say  the  word, 
and  it’s  now  or  never.” 

“Since  you  put  it  that  way,  Mr. 
McCann,”  said  Van  Dyne,  “ it’s  never.'* 
“Then  you  don’t  want  to  join  the  or- 
ganization?” asked  the  district  leader,  a 
little  taken  aback  by  the  other’s  sudden 
change  of  determination. 

“No,”  Van  Dyne  replied,  “I  don't." 
And  when  he  was  left  alone  on  the  top 
of  the  City  Hall  steps,  the  young  lawyer 
was  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  was  Judge 
Jerningham  or  Pat  McCann  that  had  most 
influenced  his  decision. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  FORREST  AT  BRICE’S  CROSS-ROADS. 

BY  JOHN  A.  WYETH,  M D. 


rpHE  battle  at  Brice’s  cross-roads,  in 
jL  Lee  County,  Mississippi,  took  place 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1864.  It  has  passed 
into  history  as  one  of  the  most  signal 
victories  of  the  civil  war,  considering  the 
forces  engaged.  On  this  field  General 
Forrest  displayed  not  only  that  bull-dog 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  characterized 
his  aggressive  method  of  warfare,  but  his 
remarkable  ability  as  a strategist,  and 
those  original  methods  of  fighting  which 


then  won  success,  and  have  since  attract- 
ed the  closest  attention  of  students  of 
military  science. 

The  contending  forces  were— on  the 
Union  side,  3200  cavalry  and  4500  in- 
fantry, with  22  pieces  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  General  Samuel  D.  Sturgis; 
on  the  Confederate  side,  4713  mounted 
troops,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery,  under 
General  N.  B.  Forrest. 

At  Brice^s  the  main  highway  leading 


from  Memphis  to  Ripley,  and  on  in  a di- 
rection east  of  south  to  Fulton  in  Mis- 
sissippi, intersects  almost  at  a right  angle 
another  important  road,  leading  from 
Corinth  through  Rienzi,  Booneville,  Baid- 
wyn,  and  in  a southwesterly  direction  to 
Pontotoc. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
cleared  patches  of  land,  not  exceeding  six 
acres  in  extent,  immediately  around  Brice's 
house,  the  country,  which  is  only  slightly 
undulating,  for  a mile  in  every  direction 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  not  only 
heavily  timbered,  but  there  was  an  under- 
growth of  black-jack  and  scrub-oak  so 
dense  that  in  places  the  troops  could  with 
difficulty  force  their  way  through;  and 
being  then  in  full  leaf,  it  was  possible  to 
approach  within  a few  yards  without  be- 
ing seen.  About  one  mile  northeast  of 
Brice’s  the  Corinth  road,  with  a worm- 
fence  on  either  hand  for  about  a quarter 
of  a mile,  passed  through  a field,  to  the 
outskirts  of  which,  on  all  sides,  the  dense 
undergrowth  extended.  This  field  was 
enclosed  by  a heavy  rail  fence,  re-en forced 
on  top  with  poles  and  brushwood.  About 
the  same  distance  on  the  highway  leading 
from  Brice’s  toward  Ripley  and  Memphis 
the  road-bed  descended  some  twenty  feet 
into  the  Tishomingo  Creek  bottom,  along 
which  stream  there  wTas  a large  corn-field, 
at  that  time  in  cultivation,  and  here  this 
sluggish  stream  was  spanned  by  a small 
wooden  bridge. 

At  the  urgent  insistence  of  General 
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Sherman  the  expedition  under  Sturgis 
had  been  sent  into  Mississippi.  Its  first 
object  was  to  engage  the  attention  of  For- 
rest, and  thus  prevent  any  interference 
from  the  much -dreaded  cavalryman  with 
Sherman’s  communications  in  Tennessee. 
Sherman  and  Johnston,  two  great  mas* 
ters  in  strategy,  were  playing  a memorable 
game  of  war  among  the  pine-clad  hills  of 
Georgia.  Sherman,  fiercely  aggressive, 
with  an  army  larger  and  better  equipped, 
was  slowly  yet  surely  pushing  Johnston 
back  upon  Atlanta.  The  latter,  with 
matchless  skill,  was  contesting  every  foot 
of  ground,  and  inflicting  heavy  losses 
upon  his  antagonist;  but,  despite  these 
losses,  it  was  clear  to  the  Union  command- 
er that  he  had  this  army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy at  his  mercy  if  he  could  keep  his 
troops  well  supplied  from  the  North  and 
West  until  the  corn  with  which  the 
Southern  fields  were  teeming  was  suffi- 
ciently ripened  to  supply  subsistence  to 
his  men  and  animals.  The  burden  of  his 
official  despatches  of  that  date  was,  keep 
‘‘that  devil  Forrest”  (as  he  termed  him) 
from  my  rear,  and  I will  take  care  of 
Johnston  in  my  front. 

His  anxiety  from  this  source  became  at 
last  so  great  that  he  went  to  the  extreme 
of  offering  one  of  his  brigadier-generals  a 
major-general's  commission  if  he  would 
kill  Forrest.  “ It  must  be  done,  if  it  costs 
ten  thousand  lives  and  breaks  the  Trea- 
sury.”* In  case  the  wily  fox  could  not 
be  killed  or  crippled,  he  must  be  kept 
busy  where  he  was. 

Starting  from  Memphis  on  the  1st  of 
June,  with  a train  of  250  wagons  and  am- 
bulances, General  Sturgis,  by  slow  march- 
es over  roads  made  difficult  by  frequent 
rains,  had,  at  dark  on  the  9th  of  June, 
concentrated  his  entire  command  at 
Stubbs's  farm,  on  the  Ripley  and  Fulton 
highway,  nine  miles  north  of  Brice’s 
cross-roads. 

Forrest,  surmising  from  the  direction 
the  Federal  column  had  taken  that  its 
object  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  from  Corinth 
southward,  had  posted  his  troops  in  vari- 
ous detachments  along  this  road  from 
Iiienzi  to  Baldwyn. 

At  9 o’clock  on  this  night  he  received 
information  of  Sturgis's  encampment  at 
Stubbs’s  place,  and  immediately  ordered 
each  detachment  of  his  command  to  pre- 
pare three  days’  rations,  to  issue  the  full 
• Otticial  Records. 


complement  of  ammunition,  and  to  move 
at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  rapidly  as 
the  condition  of  the  roads  would  permit, 
in  the  direction  of  Brice’s  cross  - roads. 
It  had  rained  almost  daily  for  a week, 
and  on  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the 
9th  it  came  down  in  torrents  until  after 
midnight,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  June  the  clouds  had 
vanished,  and  when  the  sun  came  up  it 
ushered  in  one  of  those  hot,  humid,  and 
depressing  days  characteristic  of  this 
season  of  the  year  in  this  section  of  the 
South. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 
reach  the  battle-field,  Bell’s  brigade,  which 
formed  one-half  of  Forrest’s  command, 
would  have  to  march  from  Rienzi,  twen- 
ty-five miles;  Rucker’s  brigade,  and  Mor- 
ton’s and  Rice’s  twelve  pieces,  eighteen 
miles,  from  Booneville;  and  the  brigades 
of  Johnson  and  Lyon,  from  Baldwyn,  six 
miles  to  Brice's— while  the  army  of  Sturgis 
concentrated  at  Stubbs’s  was  within  nine 
miles  of  the  cross-roads. 

By  daylight  the  Confederates  were  in 
motion.  Colonel  E.  W.  Rucker  narrates 
that  General  Forrest  overtook  him  early 
in  the  morning,  about  7 o’clock,  and  rode 
by  his  side.  He  told  Rucker  that  he  in- 
tended to  attack  the  Federals  at  Brice’s. 
“ I know  they  greatly  outnumber  the 
troops  I have  at  hand,  but  the  road  along 
which  they  will  march  is  narrow  and 
muddy;  they  will  make  slow  progress. 
The  country  is  densely  wooded,  and  the 
undergrowth  so  heavy  that  when  we  strike 
them  they  will  not  know  how  few  men 
we  have.  Their  cavalry  will  move  out 
ahead  of  the  infantry,  and  should  reach 
the  cross  -roads  three  hours  in  advance. 
We  can  whip  their  cavalry  in  that  time. 
As  soon  as  the  fight  opens  they  will  send 
back  to  have  the  infantry  hurried  up.  It 
is  going  to  be  as  hot  as  hell,  and  coming 
on  a run  for  five  or  six  miles  over  such 
roads,  their  infantry  will  be  so  tired  out 
we  will  ride  right  over  them.  I want 
everything  to  move  up  as  fast  as  possible. 
I will  go  ahead  with  Lyon  and  the  Escort 
and  open  the  fight.’’* 

At  5.30  the  Union  cavalry  under  Grier- 
son mounted  their  horses  and  moved  out 
in  the  direction  of  Brice’s.  With  fateful 
leisure  the  infantry  cooked  their  break- 
fast, and  did  not  march  until  7 o’clock. 
The  advance-guard  of  Waring's  brigade 
of  Grierson’s  division  encountered  the 
* MSS.  ia  possession  of  the  writer. 
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and  here  be  cueriOf4fecml  the  advance  of  position  jfehiqd  the  feneo  wiV^iii^thcn^i 
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fAwson,  *ahihed  ihutthc  Bonfedcruica  Thill  Forres t’.r  advance  WOT  ;'pure 
; whj;r  inborn  nierabie ■;'> re r? giiiy d *«n»on ri t<:»<J  hlniV  fcl  should-  have  Won  cItste';Ui  •Oi  '*:a 
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north  ntr<l  ^oiith  skh-  uf  the  road  #Umg  i?V^>  and  Winslow'^  hrigiith^.  He  Mas 
wU^h  FOirresV^h^  advaumng,  ’fwo  rf®  Ih't^yt'idehr  oVem^hed  Oh  e^ther  dauk. 
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sissippi,  under  Duff,  was  kept  mounted, 
and  thrown  well  over  to  the  left  toward 
the  Guntown  road  to  protect  that  flank  of 
the  Confederates  from  being  turned.  All 
told,  tli e Confederates  now  had  on  the 
field  1635  men,  with  Grierson's  division, 
3200  strong,  in  line  of  battle,  opposing 
them. 

Forrest  again  ordered  his  lines  forward, 
with  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  ori- 
ginal attack  was  made,  and  after  some 
sharp  firing,  although  not  at  close  range, 
the  Confederates  again  retired.  Chal- 
mers's battalion,  mistaking  the  object  of 
the  movement,  had  advanced  too  far  to 
the  front,  and  received  an  enfilading  fire 
from  the  right  of  Winslow's  line,  which 
threw  it  into  confusion,  but  it  rallied  on 
the  main  Confederate  line. 

As  the  troops  came  back  a second  time, 
Colonel  W.  A.  Johnson  arrived  with  500 
Alabamians,  being  tha t portion  of  his 
brigade  whose  horses  had  not  given  out 
in  the  forced  march  they  had  just  made 
from  northern  Alabama.  Two  days  be- 
fore the  battle  General  Forrest  had  sent 
Colonel  D.  C.  Kelley  to  meet  this  body  of 
troops,  with  an  urgent  note  to  Johnson 
to  push  forward  with  his  best  mounted 
men  and  reach  Baldwyn  by  the  night  of 
the  9tli  or  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as  he 
expected  to  fight  Sturgis  at  Brice's  cross- 
roads at  that  time.* 

These  troops  Forrest  directed  to  dis- 
mount, take  position  on  Lyon’s  right,  and 
move  forward  to  engage  the  attention  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union  line.  After 
some  desultory  firing,  lasting  not  longer 
than  five  minutes,  Johnson  also  retired. 

Major  Hanson  says  of  this  incident, 
44  Later  about  300  of  the  Confederates  ad- 
vanced against  Waring’s  extreme  left,  but 
were  easily  repulsed.  ”t 

It  was  now  about  11  o’clock,  and  al- 
though Bell's  brigade,  which  numbered 
more  than  the  Confederate  troops  at  the 
front,  and  the  artillery  under  Morton  were 
not  within  supporting  distance,  Forrest 
determined  to  close  with  Grierson  in  dead- 
ly earnest.  He  rode  hurriedly  along  his 
entire  line, with  words  of  encouragement 
to  his  troops,  telling  them  that  he  expect- 
ed every  man  to  move  forward  when  the 
signal  was  given.  It  was  not  to  be  a 
feint,  but  desperate  work  and  at  close 
quarters.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  the 

* MSS.  of  Colonel  D.  C.  Kelley,  in  possession  of 
the  author. 
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dismounted  troopers  sprang  from  the  edge 
of  the  timber,  leaped  through  the  fence, 
and  with  a wild  yell  rushed  into  the  open 
space  toward  the  Union  line.  Such  was 
their  eagerness  that  the  commands  seem- 
ed to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  which 
should  first  reach  their  antagonists.  The 
men  of  Waring  and  Winslow  seemed  im- 
bued with  the  same  desperate  purpose,  for 
they  stood  their  ground  right  manfully, 
their  repeating-rifles  crackling  away  in  a 
deafening  roar,  first  at  a distance,  and 
then,  as  the  lines  came  clashing  together, 
into  the  very  faces  of  the  Confederates. 

It  fell  to  the  gallant  Rucker  to  make 
the  first  impression  upon  the  Union  posi- 
tion. At  the  head  of  the  Seventh  Ten- 
nessee and  Chalmers’s  battalion,  he  swept 
onward  with  such  impetuosity  that  he 
carried  his  part  of  the  line  fully  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  Lyon  and  John- 
son. 

Concentrating  his  fire  on  this  part  of 
the  Southern  line,  Waring  had  hoped  to 
check  or  break  it  here,  and  when  under 
the  fearful  ordeal  it  wavered  for  a mo- 
ment, he  sprang  forward  with  two  of  his 
regiments  to  drive  it  from  the  field.  To 
make  assurance  sure,  this  vigilant  offi- 
cer brought  up  the  2d  New  Jersey  and 
the  7th  Indiana  to  fill  the  gap  made 
by  his  counter-charge  and  to  re-enforce 
his  line.  It  was  a brave  and  desper- 
ate venture,  and  worthy  of  the  brave 
Waring.  But  Rucker’s  men  were  not  to 
be  denied.  Stubborn  of  will,  and  apt 
pupil  of  his  great  commander,  he  had  al- 
ready won  the  confidence  of  his  faithful 
soldiers.  As  the  Union  troops  rushed 
forward,  he  shouted  to  his  Southerners 
to  draw  their  six-shooters  and  close  with 
them  hand  to  hand,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  short  engagements 
of  the  war  the  Federals  were  finally  forced 
to  retire.  The  desperate  character  of  this 
attack  and  the  obstinate  resistance  with 
which  it  was  met  may  be  appreciated 
from  an  account  by  a participant,  in  J.  P. 
Young’s  History  of  the  Seventh  Tennes- 
see Cavalry:  44  The  Federals  occupied  a 
wood  on  the  far  side  of  the  field,  behind  a 
rail  fence,  greatly  strengthened  with  logs 
and  brush  piled  up  against  it.  It  was 
very  hot  and  sultry  when  the  command 
was  given,  and  as  we  approached,  the 
fence  seemed  ablaze  with  crackling 
breech-loaders.  The  fire  was  so  terrific 
that  the  regiment  staggered  for  a mo- 
ment, and  some  of  the  men  fell  flat  upon 
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and  rear,  and  attack  them  in  co  operation 
with  Forrest's  forces  in  front.”* 

How  well  Barteau  did  liis  work,  and 
what  commotion  he  caused  in  the  Union 
lines. will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

When  the  Confederates  were  first  en- 
countered General  Grierson  had  sent  a 
courier  to  Sturgis,  who  was  then  some 
six  miles  back,  for  re-enforcements,  and 
this  request  was  repeated  with  greater 
urgency  when  Rucker  and  Johnson  came 
on  the  field  and 
joined  hands  with 
Lyon  in  their  des- 
perate onslaught. 

It  was,  however,  not 
until  12  o'clock  that 
the  Union  com- 
mander in  person 
came  upon  the 

scene,  and  more 
than  an  hour  later 
when  the  head  of 
the  infantry  column 
began  to  appear. 

These  had  been 

urged  forward  as 
fast  as  the  condition 
of  the  road  and  the 
extreme  heat  world 
permit. 

Colonel  Hoge, 
who  led  the  ad- 
vance brigade  of  in- 
fantry, says  : ‘‘It 

was  i m possibl  e to 
keep  up  the  rapid 
gait.  I received  a 
peremptory  order  to 
move  forward  rapidly,  as  the  enemy  was 
gaining  ground,  and  the  only  thing  that 
would  save  us  was  the  infantry.  Three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  field  I re- 
ceived an  order  from  Colonel  McMillen 
in  person  to  move  forward  at  double- 
quick,  which  was  done.”+ 

Coming  upon  the  scene,  Hoge’s  brigade 
—the  113th.  108th,  95th,  and  81st  Illinois 
Infantry,  witli  Battery  B of  the  2d  Illinois 
Artillery — were  thrown  into  line,  the  bat- 
tery being  placed  at  Brice's  house. 

These  re  - enforcements  had  not  all 
formed  in  line  before  the  1st  Brigade, 
under  Colonel  A.  Wilkin,  also  arrived. 
The  95th  Ohio,  114th  Illinois,  93d  Indiana, 

* MSS.  of  Colonel  C.  R.  Barteau,  in  possession  of 
the  author. 

t Official  Records,  Vol.  XXXIX.,  ^ 1,  p.  119. 


and  72d  Ohio  Infantry  were  thrown  into 
line  at  points  most  needed,  while  Mueller's 
section  of  the  6th  Indiana  battery,  re- en- 
forced by  Chapman's  full  battery,  were 
posted  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of 
Brice’s  house.  Battery  E of  the  1st  Il- 
linois Light  Artillery  and  the  19lh  Min- 
nesota Artillery  were  held  in  reserve  at 
the  cross-roads.  Three  thousand  six 
hundred  Union  infantry,  who  as  yet  had 
not  fired  a shot,  with  three  batteries 
of  artillery  additional,  had  come  upon 


the  scene,  re-enforcing  Grierson’s  divis- 
ion, which  Forrest  had  already  beaten, 
and  this  entire  force  was  confronted  by 
2000  Confederates, which  General  Forrest 
had  at  hand.  Behind  this  bulwark  of 
infantry  the  Federal  troopers,  exhausted 
and  beaten,  took  refuge,  some  quitting  the 
field,  as  the  records  show,  without  orders. 

Still  back  of  these,  and  then  in  sight, 
was  another  infantry  brigade,  of  colored 
troops, with  artillery,  under  Colonel  Bou- 
ton, held  in  reserve. 

In  crescentic  line,  and  this  in  some  por- 
tion of  double  formation,  the  Federal 
army  now  extended  from  well  north  of 
the  Bald  wv n road  across  to  and  some  two 
hundred  yards  beyond  or  west  of  the  road 
from  Ripley  to  Gun  town.  At  this  propi- 
tious moment  for  the  success  of  Forrest's 
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battle,  just  as  the  Federal  infantry  were 
swinging  into  line,  Morton  came  up  with 
the  artillery,  and  at  his  heels  were  Gen- 
eral Buford  and  Tyree  H.  Bell,  with  the 
latter's  full  brigade  of  fresh  troops,  which, 
within  the  last  six  months,  had  been  re- 
cruited within  the  Union  lines  in  western 
Tennessee.  The  artillery  consisted  of 
Morton's  and  Rice’s  battery,  which  had 
travelled  eighteen  miles  since  daylight, 
over  roads  so  muddy  that  for  much  of  the 
distance  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the* 
horses  could  drag  the  pieces  along.  For 
the  last  six  miles  it  required  the  mostj1 
vigorous  urging  with  whip  and  spur  tdt 
push  them  forward  in  a trot.  * 

To  the  right  of  the  road  from  Baldwyn, 
as  Morton  advanced  in  rear  of  Lyon’s  po- 
sition, his  batteries  were  brought  into  ac- 
tion and  opened  with  telling  effect.  Gen- 
eral Sturgis  says  of  this  particular  period 
of  the  engagement:  “Finding  that  pur 
troops  were  being  hard  pressed,  I ordered 
one  section  to  open  on  the  energy's  re- 
serve. Their  artillery  soon  replied,  and 
with  telling  accuracy,  every  sffiell  6ju*str 
ing  over  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
our  guns.”* 

With  fatal  precision,  scarcely  excelled 
by  the  sharp-shooter  with  his  Whitworth 
globe  - sighted  rifle,  Captain  John  W/ 
Morton,  the  famous  young  artillerist,  w ho 
had  celebrated  his  twenty-first  birthday 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Chickamauga, with 
clear  eye  and  steady  heart  was  sending 
his  shells  with  deadly  purpose  right  to 
the  spot. 

Placing  Buford  in  command  of  the 
right  wing,  where  Johnson  and  Byon 
were  operating,  Forrest,  with  Bell’s  troops, 
wTho  had  marched  twenty-five  miles  since 
daylight  to  reach  the  battle-field,  moved 
to  the  Confederate  left  and  dismounted 
to  the  left  of  Rucker,  extending  his  now 
strengthened  line  westward  of  the  road 
leading  from  Brice’s  to  Guntown. 

Still  further  to  the  Confederate  left, 
mounted,  and  guarding  that  wTing,  and 
ready  to  swoop  around  and  upon  the 
Union  flank  and  xear,were  two  companies 
of  Kentuckians,  upon  which,  under  their 
dashing  lead  r.  Captain  II.  A.  Tyler,  For- 
rest knew  he  ci.  rely  for  most  desperate 
work  when  the  occasion  offered.  The  oth- 
er mounted  coir  mies,  his  famous  Escort 
u nder  Captain  son  and  GartrelTs Geor- 

gians, on  headquarter  duty  with  Forrest, 
were  kept  immediately  with  the  general. 

* Official  Records,  Yol.  XXXIX.,  1,  p.  92. 


The  two  opposing  armies  now  faced 
each  other  for  the  supreme  effort.  Seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  Federal  soldiers 
with  22  pieces  of  artillery  confronted  For- 
rest, who,  with  an  audacity  born  of  su- 
preme confidence  in  his  men  as  well  as 
in^himself,  moved  forward  to  attack  them, 
j^jffciost  of  the  Confederates  fought  dis- 
mounted, deducting  those  left  with  the 
Ijorses  in  the  rear,  the  Confederate  com- 
ic tider  could  not  have  carried  into  ac 
tlon  in  this  desperate  encounter  over  3500 
troops, with  12  pieces  of  artillery — a pro 
portion  of  less  than  one  to  two. 

For  some  thirty  minutes  the  sounds  of 
war  had  ceased.  A rifle  here  and  there 
from  some  sharp  - shooter  or  venturesome 
skirmisher  spoke  out  in  vicious  chal- 
lenge, but  the  wild  fusillade  and  the 
crackle  and  roar  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  guns  no  longer  swept  to  and  fro 
along  the  double  rainbow  of  men  in  dead 
ly  earnest  for  the  undoing  of  each  other. 
It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm;  the 
ominous  silence  which  precedes  the  cloud- 
burst and  the  augry  onslaught  of  the 
winds.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy  with 
humidity,  the  day  depressing  and  intense- 
ly hot.  Not  a cloud  was  in  the  sky  to 
shield  friend  or  foe  from  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  Nothing  but  the  thick 
foliage  intervened,  and  this  was  motion- 
less, for  not  a breath  of  air  was  stirring. 
Forrest,  in  apt  phraseology  more  forci- 
ble than  elegant,  had  measured  the  heat 
when  he  said  to  Rucker  that  morning,  in 
his  forecast  of  the  fight  and  of  the  day, 
“It  is  going  to  be  as  hot  as  hell.”  The 
troops,  and  animals  as  well,  in  both  con- 
tending armies,  had  suffered  extremely, 
and  a goodly  number  had  fallen  from  ex- 
haustion and  sun-stroke. 

On  the  Uuion  side,  Grierson's  cavalry 
had  been  fighting  steadily  from  ten  to 
two,  and  fighting  is  terribly  exhausting 
work.  They  had  been  roughly  handled 
to  boot,  and  bad  a right  to  be  wearied  and 
worried.  On  the  Confederate  side,  John- 
son's, Rucker’s,  and  Lyon's  men. who  had 
“knocked  out  ” Waring's  and  Winslow's 
brigades,  were  equally  fatigued.  Bell  s fa- 
mous brigade, which  had  just  arrived,  had 
travelled  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  the 
battle-field,  and  for  the  last  fourth  of  this 
journey  its  horses  had  been  urged  to 
til©  full  limit  of  their  endurance  and 
speed.  The  Union  infantry  had  also  suf- 
fered much;  in  fact,  more  than  any  other 
troops  upon  the  field.  They  had  marched 
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men,  draw  your  six  -shooters,  anil  don  t 
run."  Against  this  plneUv  wail  the  on- 
r ashing  Federals struck  hard,  Imt rebound 
ed.  They  could  not  break  through  it, 
and  in  tierce  and  bloody  hand -to  ha  mi 
emobat  the  bayonet  was  no  match  for 
the  repealing  pistol,  and  the  Union  troops 
gave  way  as  the  whole  Confederate  line 
rushed  forward  with  irresistible  force. 

A*  the  centre  of  Hoge's  line  crumbled  p*  > on  when  Wa ring’s  and  Winslow’s 
aivay  in  this  terrific  onslaught,  Johnson,  hr  es  came  back.” 
with  Lyon's  prompt  a UK  hud  .pushed  back  i brilliant  movement,  executed  with 
the  extreme  left  of  McMiUeirs  line,  until  vigor  k„ud  precision,  had  at  this  crisis  of 
it  was  now  doubled  back  upon  the  Ripley  the  battle  not  only  thrown  the  reserve 
road.  At  this  important  juncture  Forrest  brigade  of  hi  fan  try  and  the  train  guard 
received  u message  from  the  ever- watchful  into  commotion.  but  had  withdrawn  from 
Buford  which  was  invaluable  to  him.  Forrest's  immediate  front  practically  all 
From  the  open  position  occupied  bv  this  of  Grierson**  cavalry  that  could  Offer  him 
officer  on  the  extreme  right  be  had  ob-  eflfectnat  resistance. 

served  a sudden  movement  of  the  Union  Forrest’s  perception  told  him  that  the 
cavalry  from  near  Brices  house  to  the  crisis  of  the  day  had  come,  and  that  now 
rear,  and  could  now  distinguish  musket  ry  the  battle  must  lie  lost  or  won.  ll  was 
«»tf  to  his  right,  in  the  direction  of  Ti>ho-  past  4 o'clock.  How  swift  and  unheed- 
min  go  Creek.  Barteau  was  there  with  the  eel  is  the  flight  of  time  when  the  storm  of 
Second  Tennessee.  II«  bud  arrived  in  the  battle  is  raging!  For  more  than  two 
nick  of  time,  and  had  struck  the  rear  and  hours  these  desperate  men  of  either  army 
Hank  of  Sturgis's  column.  The  brilliant  had  been  in  murderous  strife  at  close 
strategy  of  Forrest  was  now  to  prove  its  range,  sine#*  Bell  and  Mor top  hud  arrived, 
value  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Union  With  savage  fierceness  against  heavy 
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-sUatiu  teiug.  oaui  tii yisiotMV  to  the  %twewn  lluiv  vight  and  the  TisUoiuingo 

^neoij  Jifjd  »d  v->;][««»>ure.  ri)^  urtiUei’-  Ured;  brnl^m  1 

ist  ventured  to  say  t<>  liis.  genera)  that  it.  Forrt^lh*  fa irn »ii$  ■Uiet.ics-  yv-ere  x*m;  in 
was  tap,  dtingerotfn  plape  for  tarn,  and  I m xl v m o u $ l Vi\ f »d,  via  . Umdercr;<n»Mmi^{u  j : 

su^ifested  that  he  should  ye*  i\f  tlmavar  fi’ujp  the  front;  with  n charge  ‘own  l*Mh  |‘ 

ii  short  dktaiieeyw.ii^re  it  ..suf?:r.  lie  ll-odas  and  in  the  n~av  hr  :i  fay  t 

noticed  that  Furred Sv^s  fiw&'h V.xh'an>sU*d  . \vd  I -chosen  and  detf  j«v-r«i U*  I t*ti  Ai 
and  svris  sue  judged  Unit  In?  yielded  tf*  the  fkmkv  hind*  wurdvd  Be duo-w  BufYmJ 

advice  <if  Ins  suhm’dmate.  Hiding  hack  and  Lyon  nod  J»d>  n-vm  Went  forward 

svrmc  ihtriy  nr  yards,  lie  called  Mnr-  with  the  of  tin*  Confederate  Jdi- •.  t- 

tmi  it?  him  ms  'm*  laid  himself  upon  the  face  oflhe  treinmnli.m^  disrluii  ’ye  r«f  5nnd! 
.g'f'OSHjd  at  ! he  root  of  ?«.  Uur  tree.  Here  he  ariu,s  null  aelijiery;  and  amid  the  'V'd^j 
i;Ud  to  the  arhjkM'Ut  that  ire  heiteved  he  yelly  of  the  ^ueircKsfu!  CmdYdei-rii vs  lUr 
Ihi'd  die  enemy  hrau-n,  aiid  diaf  while  Federal  line  jrave  way.  MnhlHO  ivly  for  a 
ihe.y  were  «liii  lioldtn^  on  with  ctmsith-i1'  IHili-  space,  and  then  yielded  in 
ahlo  M uhl). nnno^s  n-ur  l)o‘  cross -r«Vai?i,  hf'  M»  rUny  wii  !«  his  h *.!>»:*.*,  hitched  it*  Ue: 
felt  convinced  that  one  more  ri^Orou>  j^rifis,  s wepl  \‘J’f»r\\artl  idong--  th»‘  C-ana » y 
charge  a hm-'  the  whole  iin<\  in  v;  hah  r.  »ad  s<,  oarr?»\Y  Uiu! . oi,  jy-fmir  pieces  r-hidd 
the  artillery  Miould  hike  an  active  par?,  iwe  ^Viployed,  \rdh  .^»ich  holdvo^s  I.U.jy  in. 
Avotdd  he -.snei—s^fnl.  !{<•  sod  he  aJ]  prohahility  ..Ihe  Federal  onnmiander ■ p?r 

would  order  (his  charge-  witlon  min-  ih la  point  hd*  Uv-  \va>  heavily  'iupnorji-d, 

Utes.  and  dir/wmd  hrut  to  take  fod»»  and  whr ^n  w fl 1 1 i ff  Miort  raoye  lvf  the  ee*»- 
onns,  thmhje  .sh«*n,fd  \yu  (i  •c:edi^i.»>r<  and,  tre  and  n^ht  of  th,v  L nivii'  lido  j)e  r uyJe 
us  soon  :ni  the  hu.5.?lh  .??hn tided  the  chhi^.e,  )uk  d« »uhlc  - ^hotled  Joints  toil  ou  their 
to  dutch  lh»-  hm-Nvs  to  fh^ru,  tiiiilop  (or-  mnks  With  fnehtfui  cfJFvch  Jttuvjk>r3 
Ward  an  f »r  ay  fros,sd/i»\ }» ud . <»ncn  upon  timil.  rharirc  On  liie  centre  and  lMi's 
riieiu  >u  r:i,;^  noc-Te  F* nT«'.>V  Vovln  thvn  (plt«*k  rush  %u  th«v . left  ^mr,l  .away  the 
f u i;iher  *»v  cr  ill  On  . m t>t  .{it -r-ivt*  Iduford  hist-  verdiye^ *nr  oj'^nuoi  /on  or,  U»e  f»art  et 
Ids,  final  iMsl.eucMdii.s.  t>u;eral  Buford  the  Fedpmfs.  and  ijuMf  liiiv  'yas  ui 
•said  that  when  Forced  pdd  him  wind  HTe)>ar;d;iy  hiolo-u. 

part  Morton  was  fcn  p!ay% dn*  suiryesled  Cohumd  MeMii'km.-eoYninnii'ding:  (Jiv  jir; 

(ha i it.  would  he  dangerous  to  *e»nl  ! ie»  F^ulry.  -Hk\\ S : ki  A*  1 he  emm iy rdi  oar 
»MfH-  forward  with  on!,  any  anppoH  ; hul  IJ^ht  wetc  boiiifi  dViVen  hack  hty  Uw  M/h 
Fwrreai.'rnpliHd,4'  Bnu»rd.  all  ihu  Yankees  Miniuwta  and  {KU ( Indiana,  I dir*wM 
in  front  of  frs  c.Mjnrd  ^ ; • t \\\  MorrmiF  f.'aptain  F»)idi  Jto  put  OUt*  serinni  of. lift 
gangS”  \iln' Lhr  l.i;iM.l.c  ;jjn»  pursuit  e ere  ^rldlery  into  position  on  the  .(.to mown 
over,  two  d i V < hih:r.  wtM-o  rhe  artuh-r-.  rou.i  and  sweep  it  With  Can- 

ysf  >vas  iMO,i»rn!U^  wai It  hi-;  jr-!>;  IVwr*--(  dsrtv.-t1.  8nnn  :ifier.  tlurlidd  and  left  crnim 
rode  Up  to  him.  hud  ho  fnitrd  Hit  lid  care  l.»ru-k  in  cousidcmhU-  ConfuMdm, 

shoulder.,  and  said.  ‘ Weih  dodui,  ‘{  thiuk  ryUids  [JdiiusuM  au<f  fsvon  J folio 
your  jrMui  Wt*ii  tiie  lyittle  _h>'r  Flhsli  ifhtorCe  fip  4i>  the  r**nd  over  which  w hap 

in-r  ‘V  it,j.  priji*'  ;U  ! Iii>  yi'-'u:  of  the  ad  VM.ed,  ntu!  from  w hide  f !»«yv  \vri>  d f-t 

man  lie  ubdix^d,  Morton  <eud  ■*  t-r«'*neir.il-  !iy  i he  cid  tduoaird  MudlrF*  o-ao  w,  . 

1 u«n  ^fad  yon  t;hink  so  tnuoh  • af  our  lytm?Jnu,vor&ti  th  cany  the  didV-r>  to  vwt 
Work,  hill  ynU  v\! Pod  rpe  pn'My  ifMtl  WltHi  mentfe  >imf  jjfd  thmn  to  advance  Uythra- 
> (»u  pushed  Jue  up  sir  do'sc  U}  than*  infVp*  oriednoj  p«Wau»nt  hut.  fi/jh  d.  I >cnd'  worn 
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I n:C,  afr-dd;  f.h^y.  nnyh;  f.iUv  ti iy 
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and  1 Wanted  >..o  M*<  thepi  lake  f *.<!*«.»  dotfoarttued  n*  retire  and  form- 

Xinwu<c  hark  I » Beil,  he  or,l,*o  d [\  jcc  rpher  h.f.e  ;«  short  «1  odanc^  in  f he  rear  _ i*.* 
•Aon  hU  coiupanies  of  iventuckmns  Khep  the  einouy  from  the  rrok 

Vapfu-t»v  of  .(he  Ksvort.  aid  t'njo  unit!  Um  artillery  could  he  moved  "* 

lain  dlolmv*?n  whi,  Ihcr-iu  th,,ro;i^  A,»  the  FhdcnA^  retired..  TueutcnaW 
h?  charge  n rpt rod  th>-  t’e.o-c ti  nyh*:  fhi/tk  Bailor  and  Alayson.  under  orders  front 
v/tico'  hie-.  • h,  um  er'rc-r.yi  4:]o;iy  .ityj'H,,  pushed  Ilnur  tfuns  still  further 

the  Ttf«o  mil  o r-d:  v»da  tMsdy  rc  ;r  ,]!,(!  1-v  ha-m.l  ••ilort^  .(-.he  narrow  roadway  d> 

^u;m.'4C.  :>t  pi-col  rariy>  any  Fen;ci-{*J  tyfctpy  ' Oiftrlyl  t;o-.-,f-.i  y r.d.'xxxi v.,  ^ l.  p.  Kd 
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1 jiv ; ' fr* .tV»  -^i  vh :';il  0t'4(*r  soon 

jljjpj^iii  ^■■•i'n  i'iVfv  *r--svford . ■ ijux:.  uhi  >\\  to  •'f*u(»isi«i|-i.  :u»d  v<«ttf<!£ion  to 

lv..  !.#•.;•-  riasrJi  Vo  froo,  ah  •■hiv.'i.a.ii.ia  opohV  pi-iur.  . . ..  .Thrramt,V  dhll^d  Jo ward  hhe 

<’>.>  Tuurui  f)uWN.,  r,o\v  Hi  ounfuMuh  H..K  rt)t»!  Wfta  r^kirot.  The  r«?«d 

'*ro\vd)d^  tWm  W,  4 lit?*  ,en>H\  i'nm&  ft t limi hnd; jiVpoo^d 
?:-i  > > hu:uw.  wl.Wi’  -i.it m-  piteiv*  yf  *r-  i\:i.„-'i(v  'U'al  oiiIt>-r<  >,*.♦  k iyiiu  the. 
hiWv*  ftihl  tonmi  «h<d  ii^{  ^-c‘yr^*t^itvvirK4x^4H  &Vv  jpo^V 

ih“  - - ’ *-'t«  ?**»*&?  ’ft* 

'<h.e*rr:,i  i^fiMi'iaiv  h*  hih  peniaj  i*  v*Uvfrf  Uwn-U 

; U:.;  *ii.\S  I Ii.);v  MU  A)»*mU  wur  (jUither  tif  rt  MM  0*,  nun  h >■■{ ' 

to  oet  huhi  of  ho*  *••.)>. r;-o  hr?--  tTu*  o»‘usk- - T/ohmef  3]i*MUh  n <■ <\ 
hvh’hR  hi'inr!  Om'  ^Utnai  .;*r  j i,r  r.  :i-  d*nv(yml  h>  Mv*\t  the  of  Vrov-  r 

.^If:  ,i tile-  h44t^rtr  J^\'; . T ii  j ;1  C vv  i fliV  5f»hi  hido'vod  ] Vf  fciiit^V 

t.1'1  ^h(*.i-o  Hohliwul  of  Umi  hriRiide  !<•?•(.->  Un>  )u,c*.  ><f  r»u  r i . Thr rhnh  Col 
bt.if  foiM.nh  tiivi.  Mifliu  iov«-  hr*ir;u<  to  ' t»hf. ml  ifvumte,  Wj  * •>•>... r ) j»  >•:* 
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Ot'CM'l  lofaiury and  Lainbergs  section  of  tflttggrisij  TUbotumyo  Creek,  them  was  a 
artillery  were  placed  "somewhat-  in  rear  of  namnv  woutMi  bridge.  vs  hich  Kml  Lx- 
tbern,  ami  for  the  &ufne  purpose,  but  tho.  coin  ty  tope  fessiy  blacked  by  the  ;>v*rtur« 
tync*Wfc&phi£  Hde  ttf  the  CVnifed^rfcte?  was  ojgyrd  a wagon  and  i]ie  »n  paction  be 
’ high,  and  COuld  wot  be  w im-  ' limiTf.his  of  several  other  Ve.)ituti»& 

$ii >od.  Th4  RiWd  ftenemi  \viih  0*f  to  this  bridges  eUtu^berfb^  idy^i1'  ij»e 

txyl.dn^asi  mid  tihOitv,:  bad.  pushed  Jcdim  Yvreek^go  of  \v<i^«»hk  and  the  fidteu*  Lior>«v> 
jem  ;•<  Abjb^M.boo  s»*  far  icHward  on  1 1 jVv  .sirugirlmg  Co  free  ihenisek'*^  wrikfi  \\  lit, 
federate  rigid.  that  tljey  fright,  the  fugitives  rushed  pell  oo-H.  the 

struck  ibr  think  of  BouooTs  , Africa  os  m soldier?:  pushing  each  oth^r  Oil  Oh  » 

Urn  direction  of  Tishoroingo  !/mek,  xnd  side  hi  to  the  slmun  m ftair  *dforO. 

at  the  SiUiie  *xiOrn«?nt . >.h*Oii..(.bv  eNiremy  to  i -soap*.  0'hms>  mm}}#  the  bopyie>*mAS 
left  of  the  b'onfrderiito  Uoe  tpR  Troopers  of  bHleinpt  ;iig  to  rtros  ibe  bndgey  thrc\v 
of  Eafeifft;  UioWr  Jackson  iMiji  • into . tbtyvf  abound  n^tU*xl  or 

G-a  rtre.il,  vy it b TyWVUvo  Kentucky  cpm*  swum  across,  while  uiany  u riv  dif wood, 
pivuies,.  modeled-  with  daredevil  md;  or  .idiot  ;m>  they  w>'n*  ihwu&'rwtg  to  tH& 
lessors  l|jjY'  water,  ;• W&<  ^v-us' 

T%!eml  jiiie  iMjd -irndc  s.-pimviy  mb*  fur  Reaching  tire  the  OmUxlibraim; 

ihfaotrf  with  libnr-  ^ia  sbooior^  •Vilimml.  i.iti?  bridge  by  pushing  il.rw &g&m. 
josit  <iS  .fohfVhifti’a  troops  came-  in  and  .trad  rjy  u<f;Ti3)!Oi  uf.mcdi  bi?o  the 

^httT'penecI  upon  them  from  ibr  other  ,dmin«.  /b, 

side  To  add'  to  rheir  discnrrdh ore.  Mur-*  "•••  Mvmv\\bde  a drtAtbment  of  FofmsVs 
toii-und  Hire,  pushing  their  gin'is  by  hand.  Escort,  under  Lieutenant  Qroi-rc  L,  (jo^- 
v'. « rc  crowding  nlouir  the  main  bbad  frdHi  an;  t »ixU  effected  a cro^ong  about,  a qunr- 
Brdib'sto  the  bridge,  and  touw, "wuldtr  guiK  iyr  ttf  t>  uii  te  btdow  tfm  In'idge  aiid  swre]> 
ybof  r;iuge,  tbutulet*'  »tie:  ar: *u ial  up*>n  the 

ftd  nWay.,  wild  tludr  ttnak  nf.ibe  om-rm 

i>mm  doulvlc  -.shot ml  charged  boldly  *>t 

•vjt)j  rant-steic  among  tbc  jHvnie 

; .Kilting  CiniW  S11I--  -r  . rrio  u t nroj  o|’  1% i 

[Kiss  the  dcsperio*'  l:  ‘ t > v c* ^ . und  / \?i  «.j|f 

earn^strt^ss  of  ' • and  cjtfnri ryd,  ^ Ui nre 

heroic  CV?*  Bg^  iiniid«r  of  pri>oh»-is 

vvillifk  tlirNigb-  * v:  JCS»;  and  ''  -rsotn^--.'.  vv«^r>tis. ' 

out.  this  not  and  .!.•  So  lLr  w as 

pi^ssingday.  ’ wit  h n»  ..itbe.  Fydyi'ui 

ing  t i i n * i » v»  • I y vvi;l»  lilies  fbet  lo*  v;,»nr 

tb‘|r':si.  *!u'v  drUHjv  '.'.<•  , • l‘l  iVOgv  .'if  M.-VlO*.  > 

IdHcloCncd  powder  , invIcdI'Iv^S  gups.-and 

•tid>.  ' t > /k * • As  .tl?f 

xvnk  beiitg  - ^ * *•;  . •v]Rt»!l  E.s<y>f t-j;  , ; wa’ved  - ■ 

iisitsfl  tVjt  X: I bMi tl  * ^"^^4  b ' that  ‘ be;'^iPCH  \ 

tfiau  send  one  reuMi  in  ti*H(  d,v,.ru-ni 

cut  tn^n  awny.  Even  y . ‘V  ' ‘ • ceased..  ' y " . ^ 

spine  of  ibe  wounded  • Tti.r  sun  *.va,v  ouy 

C'iii^.1'  to  y</  in  ilr\  jusb  ubo*  ^ l be  • ': 

ypke  • 'MviMiilen^:  aunV;fdd4xmf/'ibwt.'-Fnr:-. 

m¥,  W;lV  «R1«AWPH  OKXfc^  vrWs  H ,. .CM..  ^ *? 

»inn>  d isln-d  So  CiUlinp'  o{5  ibr-  vbo<»v 

iv  ibvO  by  scarcely  Thu  aunt  wb-u  Jonj. 

- nisli  of  Forrest  s ityk'H  dcbdled  s ^ horsd'd^ldri'S  and  were 
men  l.ln'ridorp  eom  p;ii  Hi  i vel  \ fiiv-b.wcie  hue 

Ucanvard  of  fib:'.  u>e.km>p  the  l ied  n.»  t!n:.  fnmt  and  ■umioc  tie-  persioc!! 

le.mloisiiip  of  Korvn.sC  ami  Enbod  bh»;v 

S ?S, % felS  *-w- '"■■“»«>  «“• ':™ 

h.»#ijtiWi  ..(.IS...!:  *>A  1 r ,j„r,  r ..,  t-„  i On  aHtty.  I •*«  i».l..s  i^hii  Ut<-  tv!.! 

dan  ^invul  a.  dn>ii!  wf  r>m  '.  ni  aWiij.';'  Ml»M»U<i«V  W-H»njl»»|y  A’ 
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captain  jl  rnijus 


*ti  U*o  )> 4iiiri  Second  Uri£:a.de*t  pndro  the.  *a>  Phased  that  not:  rpore  than  fj« is  jjutm 
Am *mir»d 1)»{  0 ; hm v?  Coloi^l  A,  1 f’jV*  Is  Wi*V*d  to  1Vt4.v;x<  j/^n  in  , i f 

<v ho.  hiipr  on,  fell  oil  the  hloody  tudd  of  ; iherv  uus  during  the  v/ar  ^iiplhel  *u 

Elarri^hi^^  T)i>>  ihu\  ••  » e ^ >oid  “a^Minoit  liUe  fchK  it  is  mikpvrvvh  to  f hp. 

i\\il  Ad^nd  heiioa*  that)  U)  p*  i ?» rrJ;  Huu(yt)  «.vnh ?r;  and  m iU  imoivdi ale  Julies  llior 

to  pitsft  ihr«ju£h  Vfxth  h*<  A fiMyuiis;  T«>r  nas  oo  iitpoiig-  Oir  munr  won 

Merton  earn*  upon  the  vcvp*  ».%  ith  t'V>  of  V?  v Fdm*>t,  wni |uiru bk*  io  UuU  of  G;a« 
In*.  pieced  arid  after  a si-MUte  round  ilrp  town,  '* 

TGnferaF  vanohed.  K:om  Im!;>  point  oi.  . ' Fom'SlA  •« 4«*t>.  v.  ho  had  done  fh«>  u<j\a 
rodstarn’e  ptMtetteudy  erased  foot  w?.u\  aUmvi;d  In  y't&i-  until  1 

Major  E U.  a Union  nlffee*  uVhadA  wLde/ha  IjF»>v -holders  io m ham 

who  took  part  do  Uds  fii^i^nioia.  re*  vwdyo£ -;>\yiy V: ?* I J l*r?-  fieri eg  rhemy.  to  £-iy>$ 
pom:  'Ah  timfugly  llice  night  ri»^  bo>p.  Umm  no  respite.  At  -5  AM,  Rufnrd  hi 
eu  until  hep?  uti  their  'Wav.  r**m-hn»j*;  Rip-  force  emor  m|#oo  ihrte  mp-  d;  ihe  JUdehie 
\ ■ • y t sviMitr  * Lw  o miles  fnmi  ihe  haMh^  hohomy,  air’ll  here  jh*?  peknuv  of  the  iy-ah 
Vo  id  oo  the  ofdttne  ) L I'miNtX  feWil  (milt  ;H>d  fi  additional  pjecos  »d||pj 

the  retfeat  the  enemy  ci|?v>m*d  hi  idtery  -fid!  min  the  lurutis  rtf 

of  artillery  om«  mitim  wagon  -Vim jo  of  2.MF  KejiinrFbft, -Four,  toiler,  from  Ripley,- 

wagons,  loaded  nub  :u‘fifnnnH  ioiV  ami  fen  :GtMP»>oi)  h?id  rafttHl  a i'»  »r  I< » o?i  hope  inrf, 
days'  rations.  At  Ripley  ;,n  HUrmpv  vens  vv i ♦ I i the-  !h>ror!  atal  Um*  Sevmnh  ‘!V?o«  v 
ffouje  h<  roorg-aisr'Ke  o<o-  n-oop:*;  oivo  ror»i-  s»h*  .num-,  l\.rrr>y  iiadmi:  the  i ik.«ijve  io 
!>:u»i&s  4)  if  I hot  the  eurno  op-  p.  a-viii.  theur  /.uid  after  a loehle 

I reared  *»i.  t n O he  1 O*»0  Ihh  Cieihl  hr  vo]M,v<.!  * (hitii  V:  UV^.  pi?  till  hr 

a»  ci>o^>h.-he«|  and  ive  wri'i:  oidy.  ahlr  »o  (pi’u  fhd  ly  nn!-' 

Cip-V'k  th.ao  0 1 » t i l the  retreat  ran  Id  ia  AW  jUlopd'H  the  day  and  otO.P  uiirht 
rr-'linrd  s'*m«0  iOVied  in  i hi-  \VfVj*  t‘*  Oti;  >A  the  t : 1 1 1 tlw*.  piovnit-  \V:>  s t ipord 

£a:>5 ! t^jry  i t la,  T»-  ‘ 1 h eaiihy  -'fFi i t*  hit  U*v  ii  u*  |*  i) « I *d d;V , C t»iy^U  >v  U i\i i ■.  ilea f 1 ei >| ; i ia ' 

'bf  th*«  di%a>fvr  raiikh-'.  after  a «d'  i U-  leone  rd  !h«>  ;v<a'ii  h.  IWre>h 

lif  a . Out iv as-  witli  • & 

ITWK  T)i^  ^u*ir>y  thate  roj ?>*hored  ^pej  h f»/(J  fKnn  his  limw.  nitd 

v>Xk«-  fir  h>X}.  hai  it  -Ik---  relpetaio  1 \ - r‘  ^e.7,v^  >»■■..,/  /revr  - a m;OA/  io,’  »i;,- 
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remained  uucohs'.mous  fin- near! v an  hour,  irnumed  ami  eon Htgeous  as  himself,. --mo 
to  the  #mU-  alarm  of  his  divided  fill  low  Ihitij*  on  that  day  a fid  aipmiM  $Md»  odd& 
ns.  cottiil  have  aavrd  Ut«  arm > trow  deffc&i 

The  batt-te  at ■ Brice V ^eosso'omhs  ihTmAih  and  il w. iw-hon  im*  the  ioaryetfm*s^iujhj« 
sUW*ui  the  truth  of  Um  adtHfr  that  *"  of  bu-  do hOim-td  voider. u 
haMh--  i*  uol  b>  Urn  si  rone-'1  The  (;V  lisr  -K  j\r  dm i fought  on  ih  1 field  a body  of 
Pfei 'hot  iMVaMal .«'ov  o{  oihc;.^,  as.  ve_U*m»j‘ h-nups  addob  doubly  m.aimniit'r 

.the  %hf.-m<r  dualities  of  theso  them,  \y  hep  fctj  him.  ami  'withal  ifdvai iU) ^eeody.  post 
hrtiutled,  A\Tis  ih  a ob  hi*  had  hei-Vi  the  li^hHkh't  ffflut  the 

OfiL’vmmit  .fully  .shown.  ty^inuiiig.  T.  V read;  the  ban  ie  ■ Hid'd  the 

lb-mo  10  mit.il  i.  hohwith  flic  fierce  I mm  . Fvidfanil troops  had  only  nine  miles  to 
of  >v ^^oejhero.  .sun,  the  men  of  % JrtUiiiM,,’ ••:;>(r|\t^Ji.V  the  boater  portion  of  Forrest's 
MKmssu.im.  Ki0»t.«u*l< y.  ami  Tv  no. •«><■»*  had  cWuhiand  had  marohed  fcweiii.v-fiv*’*  mlh‘s* 
Mnio-hsl  to  desperate  Hi<d,  *>fteu  Ib'md  fie  nl*d  his  artillery  had  mndeeiabmcU  mi  ms 
MMini  iiitu diet  with  fho  >hmly  soldier*  of  hohao  thpy  came  'udoneuon,  The  vigor: 

Indiana.  Illinois,,  Mf»Uiio«a-i,  l.r^u  and  oi  i*v  ,iml  i i ivdn«->  pm-su  rt  wa>  as  u on*  hr  rV.  * 
Jersey  ; and  Vvhda  ?h«-ro  r.oi  itn  ’no  n>  the  virl*try  tm  Uhl  mid  I?.  smntf&ttlV 

•lif.mht  that  gfVftt*  otv.ld  h*;i>  duo  t,»  n»,  irio^t  Hirivdihle  that  <*opb»  lot-rd  eii: 

-I'boidsd  li^htimr  «pJ;i!dieS  -<t‘  Mu-  men  hood  a h;tt  this  hit  ie  aHu.V  of  Kortest 
ood.M-  j" . »rrost,  and  to  b U-  .h)a»*rs.  ,»s  b»-  <-ndnrpd  op  tljam*  tnvu  days  of 
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The  artillery  of  Morton  and  Rice  had 
started  from  Booneville  at  5 a.m.  on  the 
10th,  had  marched  eighteen  miles,  and 
then  for  five  hours  had  been  engaged 
without  intermission  in  this  desperate 
conflict;  had  followed  the  enemy  from 
the  field  until  well  into  the  night,  and 
after  seven  hours  of  rest  pushed  onward, 
keeping  up  with  and  at  times  even  in 
front  of  the  advance-guard  of  Forrest’s 
cavalry;  had  reached  Salem  on  the  night 
of  the  11th,  making  sixty  miles  in  thirty- 
eight  hours,  besides  fighting  for  five  hours 
of  this  time  — a record  possibly  without 
a parallel  in  artillery  lighting.  So  ener- 
getic had  been  Morton’s  pursuit  that  fif- 
teen horses  fell  dead  in  harness  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Bell's  brigade  at  4 A.M.  on  the  10th  had 
left  Rienzi,  marched  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  battle-field,  fought  from  2 until  5, 
pursued  the  enemy  from  the  field,  and  at 
8 p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  11th  camped 
at  Davis's  Mill,  north  of  Salem,  having 
made  nearly  eighty  miles  in  forty  hours. 

No  wonder  the  army  of  Sturgis  had 
melted  away  in  a wild  stampede,  until  it 
was  every  one  for  himself.  Few  escaped, 
excepting  those  who  had  horses,  or  who 
cut  them  loose  from  the  wagons  and  the 
artillery.  The  infantry  suffered  most 
heavily  in  killed  and  captured,  while  the 
colored  troops,  believing  that  no  quarter 
would  be  shown  them,  scattered  in  all 
directions,  taking  to  the  woods  and  bot- 
toms for  safety. 

In  his  enterprising  book  entitled  Whip 
and  Spur , the  late  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  gives  a vivid  description  of 
this  flight  of  the  Union  army;  and  re- 
cords an  incident  replete  with  humor. 
He  says: 

The  demoralizing  roar  of  our  own  guns,  and 
the  howling  over  our  heads  of  our  own  shells, 
together  with  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  in 
our  rear,  hastened  and  saddeued  the  ignomin- 
ious flight  of  the  head  of  our  column.  The 
ambulances  with  our  groaning,  wounded  men 
came  pouring  into  the  village  [Ripley],  and, 
to  our  surprise,  those  women  who  had  so  re- 
cently given  only  evidence  of  a horrified  ha- 
tred, pressed  round  to  offer  every  aid  that  lay 
in  their  power,  and  to  comfort  our  suffering 
men  as  only  kind-hearted  women  can.  We 
marched  without  rest,  and  without  sleep,  and 
without  food.  The  cavalrymen  were  mainly 
dismounted,  and  driving  their  tired  jades  be- 
fore them. 

During  our  last  night’s  march,  my  brigade 
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having  the  advance,  ami  I being  at  its  rear, 
Grierson  ordered  me  to  prevent  the  pushing 
ahead  of  the  stragglers  of  the  other  brigades, 
wbo  were  to  he  recognized  by  their  wearing 
hats  (mine  wore  caps).  Grierson’s  adjutant 
was  at  my  side;  we  were  all  sleeping  more  or 
less  of  the  time,  but  constantly  some  hatted 
straggler  was  detected  pushing  toward  the 
front,  and  ordered  back.  Finally,  close  to  my 
right,  and  pushing  slowly  to  the  front  in  a 
loug-strided  walk,  came  a gray  horse  with  a 
hatted  rider,  an  India-rubber  poncho  covering 
his  uniform.  I ordered  him  back;  tlie  adju- 
tant, eager  for  enforcement  of  the  order,  re- 
monstrated at  the  man’s  disobedience ; I or- 
dered again,  but  without  result;  the  adjutant 
ejaculated,  “ Damn  him,  cut  him  down!”  I 
drew  my  sabre,  and  laid  its  flat  in  one  long 
stinging  welt  across  that  black  poncho.  u Who 
are  yon  hitting?”  Then  we  both  remembered 
that  Grierson  too  wore  a hat;  and  I tender 
him  here  my  public  acknowledgment  of  a good- 
nature so  great  that  an  evening  reunion  in 
Memphis  over  a dozen  of  wine  wdn  his  gener- 
ous silence. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lltli,  at  Ripley, 
General  Sturgis  writes,  “ Nothing  was  left 
but  to  keep  in  motion.”  On  the  12th  he 
was  at  Collierville,  after  a run  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  scarcely  a halt;  and  on 
the  13th,  at  9 a.m.,  a fragment  of  his  flee- 
ing command  was  at  White’s  Station.  It 
had  taken  him  nine  days  to  march  his 
command  from  this  point  to  Brice’s  cross- 
roads. The  return  trip  was  made  in  six- 
ty-four hours. 

General  Washburn  says:  “The  expe- 
dition left  the  railroad  terminus  on  June 
1st.  and  reached  Brice's  cross-roads  on 
June  10th.  The  force  that  escaped  re- 
turned to  this  point  in  one  day  and  two 
nights.” 

The  Confederates  lost  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  report  of  the  chief 
surgeon,  Dr.  J.  B.  Cowan,  gives  493  killed 
and  wounded.  In  Rucker’s  brigade  the 
loss  was  23  per  cent.,  and  in  Lyon’s  com- 
mand over  20  per  cent,  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

General  Sturgis  in  his  official  report, 
made  on  the  24th  of  June,  gave  his  loss 
of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  as  2240. 
The  detailed  reports  of  his  brigade  and 
regimental  commanders  show  li is  loss  to 
Lave  been  2612. 

General  Forrest  captured  250*  wagons 
and  ambulances,  18  pieces  of  artillery, 
5000*  stands  of  small  - arms,  a ud  500,000 
rounds  of  small -arm  ammunition,  and  all 
the  enemy’s  baggage  and  supplies. 
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to  cum3  Triw^  to- 

h*«r  iHr? ' 'fctfirM i*s 
T&?y*4e  With  her 

uv  . tit^^aKiHf:Mx4  to  -laiitrU  ..at  -Sofaie 

fc*t£ tv*  of-  Urn  ertt^rUip  men  t. . ; y'oplh 

rf  iu v t k W *io  rn  ,^\Or}t  t hffi g*  cku  ■ TUip : 

h umy  *Umi  m p IttyfifeeiM tijg$ (sony ; mikm- 
p^asootcu^j : wimh  rath  ,U»e^  .UnVy 
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you  think  it  will  be  before  Tammany  will 
be  in  the  saddle  again?” 

“ Oh,  never  in  the  world!”  said  the  op- 
timistic head  of  the  table. 

“ I wish  I had  your  faith ; or  I should 
if  I didn’t  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  help  to  establish  Tammanys  with  us. 
You  will  see  our  Tammany  in  power  after 
the  next  election.”  Kenby  laughed  in  a 
large-hearted  incredulity;  and  his  laugh 
was  like  fuel  to  the  other’s  flame.  “New 
York  is  politically  a.  mediaeval  Italian 
republic,  and  it’s  morally  a frontier  min- 
ing-town. Socially  it’s — ” He  stopped 
as  if  he  could  not  say  what. 

“ I think  it’s  a place  where  you  have  a 
very  nice  time,  papa,”  said  his  daughter, 
and  Burnamy  smiled  with  her;  not  be- 
cause he  knew  anything  about  it. 

Her  father  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  “It’s  as  vulgar  and  crude  as 
money  can  make  it.  Nothing  counts  but 
money,  and  as  soon  as  there’s  enough,  it 
counts  for  everything.  In  less  than  a 
year  you’ll  have  Tammany  in  power;  it 
won’t  be  more  than  a year  till  you’ll  have 
it  in  society.” 

“ Oh  no!  Oh  no!”  came  from  Kenby. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  society,  but  he 
vaguely  respected  it  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  proprieties  and  the  amenities. 

“Isn’t  society  a good  place  for  Tam- 
many to  be  in?”  asked  March  in  the  pause 
Triscoe  let  follow  upon  Kenby’s  laugh. 

“ There’s  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t 
be.  Society  is  as  bad  as  all  the  rest  of 
it.  And  what  New  York  is,  politically, 
morally,  and  socially,  the  whole  country 
wishes  to  be  and  tries  to  be.” 

There  was  that  measure  of  truth  in  the 
words  which  silences;  no  one  could  find 
just  the  terms  of  refutation. 

“Well,”  said  Kenby  at  last,  “it’s  a 
good  thing  there  are  so  many  lines  to 
Europe.  We’ve  still  got  the  right  to 
emigrate.” 

“Yes,  but  even  there  we  don’t  escape 
the  abuse  of  our  infamous  newspapers 
for  exercising  a man’s  right  to  live  where 
he  chooses.  And  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe — except  Turkey,  or  Spain — that 
isn’t  a better  home  for  an  honest  man 
than  the  United  States.” 

The  Ohioan  had  once  before  cleared  his 
throat  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak.  Now, 
he  leaned  far  enough  forward  to  catch 
Triscoe’s  eye,  and  said,  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly: “I  don’t  know  just  what  reason 
you  have  to  feel  as  you  do  about  the 


country.  I feel  differently  about  it  my- 
self—perhaps  because  I fought  for  it.” 

At  first,  the  others  were  glad  of  this  ar- 
rogance; it  even  seemed  an  answer  : but 
Burnamy  saw  Miss  Triscoe’s  cheek  flush, 
and  then  he  doubted  its  validity. 

Triscoe  nervously  crushed  a biscuit  in 
his  hand,  as  if  to  expend  a violent  impulse 
upon  it.  He  said,  coldly,  “ I was  speak- 
ing from  that  stand- point.” 

The  Ohioan  shrank  back  in  his  seat, 
and  March  felt  sorry  for  him,  though  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  His  old 
hand  trembled  beside  his  plate,  and  his 
head  shook,  while  his  lips  formed  silent 
words;  and  his  shy  wife  was  sharing  his 
pain  and  shame. 

Kenby  began  to  talk  about  the  stop 
which  the  Norumbia  was  to  make  at 
Cherbourg,  and  about  what  hour  the  next 
day  they  should  all  be  in  Cuxhaven. 
Miss  Triscoe  said  they  had  never  come 
on  the  Hanseatic  Line  before,  and  asked 
several  questions.  Her  father  did  not 
speak  again,  and  after  a little  while  he 
rose  without  waiting  for  her  to  make  the 
move  from  table;  he  had  punctiliously 
deferred  to  her  hitherto.  Eltwin  rose 
at  the  same  time,  and  March  feared  that 
he  might  be  going  to  provoke  another 
defeat,  in  some  way. 

Eltwin  lifted  his  voice,  and  said,  trying 
to  catch  Triscoe’s  eye,  “ I think  I ought  to 
beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I do  beg  your  par- 
don.” 

March  perceived  that  Eltwin  wished  to 
make  the  offer  of  his  reparation  as  distinct 
as  his  aggression  had  been  ; and  now  he 
quaked  for  Triscoe,  whose  daughter  he 
saw  glance  apprehensively  at  her  father 
as  she  swayed  aside  to  let  the  two  men 
come  together. 

“That  is  all  right,  Colonel—” 

“Major,” Eltwin  conscientiously  inter- 
posed. 

“ Major,”  Triscoe  bowed;  and  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  hand  which 
had  been  tremulously  rising  toward  him. 
“There  can’t  be  any  doubt  of  what  we 
did,  no  matter  what  we’ve  got.” 

“No,  no!”  said  the  other,  eagerly. 
“That  was  what  I meant,  sir.  I don’t 
think  as  you  do;  but  I believe  that  a 
man  who  helped  to  save  the  country  has 
a right  to  think  what  he  pleases  about  it.” 

Triscoe  said,  “That  is  all  right,  my 
dear  sir.  May  I ask  your  regiment?” 

The  Marches  let  the  old  fellows  walk 
away  together,  followed  by  the  wife  of 
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the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other. 
They  saw  the  young  girl  making  some 
graceful  overtures  of  speech  to  the  elder 
woman  as  they  went. 

‘‘That  was  rather  fine,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  March. 

“Well,  I don't  know.  It  was  a little 
too  dramatic,  wasn't  it?  It  wasn’t  what 
I should  have  expected  of  real  life.” 

“Oh,  you  spoil  everything!  If  that's 
the  spirit  you’re  going  through  Europe 
in !" 

“It  isn't.  As  soon  as  I touch  Euro- 
pean soil  I shall  reform.” 

XVI. 

That  was  not  the  first  time  General 
Triscoe  had  silenced  question  of  his  opin- 
ions with  the  argument  he  had  used  upon 
Eh  win,  though  he  was  seldom  able  to  use 
it  so  aptly.  He  always  found  that  peo- 
ple suffered  his  belief  in  our  national 
degeneration  much  more  readily  when 
they  knew  that  lie  had  left  a diplomatic 
position  in  Europe  (he  had  gone  abroad  as 
secretary  of  a minor  legation)  to  come 
home  and  fight  for  the  Union.  Some 
millions  of  other  men  had  gone  into  the 
war  from  the  varied  motives  which  im- 
pelled men  at  that  time;  but  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  distinction,  as  a man 
of  property  and  a man  of  family,  in  doing 
so.  His  family  had  improved  as  time 
passed,  and  it  was  now  so  old  that  back 
of  his  grandfather  it  was  lost  in  antiquity. 
This  ancestor  had  retired  from  the  sea 
and  became  a merchant  in  his  native 
Rhode  Island  port,  where  his  son  estab- 
lished himself  as  a physician,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a former  slave-trader 
whose  social  position  was  the  highest  in 
the  place;  Triscoe  liked  to  mention  his 
maternal  grandfather  when  he  wished  a 
listener  to  realize  just  how  anomalous 
his  part  in  a war  against  slavery  was;  it 
heightened  the  effect  of  his  pose. 

He  fought  gallantly  through  the  war, 
and  lie  was  bre vetted  Brigadier-General 
at  the  close.  With  this  honor,  and  with 
the  wound  which  caused  an  almost  im- 
perceptible limp  in  his  gait,  he  won  the 
heart  of  a rich  New  York  girl,  and  her 
father  set  him  up  in  a business,  which 
was  not  long  in  going  to  pieces  in  his 
hands.  Then  the  young  couple  went  to 
live  in  Paris,  where  their  daughter  was 
born,  and  where  the  mother  died  when 
the  child  was  ten  years  old.  A little 
later  his  father-in-law  died,  and  Triscoe 
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returned  to  New  York,  where  he  found 
the  fortune  which  his  daughter  had  in- 
herited was  much  less  than  he  somehow 
thought  he  had  a right  to  expect. 

The  income  from  her  fortune  was 
enough  to  live  on,  and  he  did  not  go 
back  to  Paris,  where,  in  fact,  things  were 
not  so  much  to  his  mind  under  the  Re- 
public as  they  had  been  under  therSecond 
Empire.  He  was  still  willing  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  country,  however,  and  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  used  on  a citizen’s 
ticket  in  his  district;  but  his  provision- 
man  was  sent  to  Congress  instead.  Then 
he  retired  to  Rhode  Island  and  attempted 
to  convert  his  shore  property  into  a wa- 
tering-place; but  after  being  attractively 
plotted  and  laid  out  with  streets  and  side- 
walks, it  allured  no  one  to  build  on  it 
except  the  birds  and  the  chipmonks,  and 
he  came  back  to  New  York,  where  his 
daughter  had  remained  in  school. 

One  of  her  maternal  aunts  made  her  a 
coming-out  tea,  after  she  left  school ; and 
she  entered  upon  a series  of  dinners, 
dances,  theatre  parties,  and  receptions 
of  all  kinds;  but  the  tide  of  fairy  gold 
pouring  through  her  fingers  left  no  en- 
gagement-ring  on  them.  She  had  no 
duties,  but  she  seldom  got  out  of  humor 
with  her  pleasures;  she  had  some  odd 
tastes  of  her  own,  and  in  a society  where 
none  but  the  most  serious  books  were 
ever  seriously  mentioned  she  was  rather 
fond  of  good  ones,  and  had  romantic 
ideas  of  a life  that  she  vaguely  called  bo- 
hemian. Her  character  was  never  tested 
by  anything  more  trying  than  the  fear 
that  her  father  might  take  her  abroad  to 
live;  he  had  taken  her  abroad  several 
times  for  the  summer. 

The  dreaded  trial  did  not  approach  for 
several  years  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  a 
bud;  and  then  it  came  when  her  father 
was  again  willing  to  serve  his  country 
in  diplomacy,  either  at  the  Hague,  or  at 
Brussels,  or  even  at  Berne.  Reasons 
of  political  geography  prevented  his  ap- 
pointment anywhere,  but  General  Triscoe 
having  arranged  his  affairs  for  going 
abroad  on  the  mission  he  had  expected, 
decided  to  go  without  it.  He  was  really 
very  fit  for  both  of  the  offices  he  had 
sought,  and  so  far  as  a man  can  deserve 
public  place  by  public  service,  he  had 
deserved  it.  His  pessimism  was  un- 
commonly well  grounded,  and  if  it  did 
not  go  very  deep,  it  might  well  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
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His  daughter  had  begun  to  divine  him 
at  the  early  age  when  parents  suppose 
themselves  still  to  be  mysteries  to  their 
children.  She  did  not  think  it  necessary 
ever  to  explain  him  to  others;  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  found  it  possible;  and 
now  after  she  parted  with  Mrs.  El  twin 
and  went  to  sit  down  beside  Mrs.  March 
she  did  not  refer  to  her  father.  She  said 
how  sweet  she  had  found  the  old  lady 
from  Ohio;  and  what  sort  of  place  did 
Mrs.  March  suppose  it  was  where  Mrs. 
Eltwin  lived?  They  seemed  to  have 
everything  there,  like  any  place.  She 
had  wanted  to  ask  Mrs.  Eltwin  if  they 
sat  on  their  steps;  but  she  had  not  quite 
dared. 

Burnamy  came  by,  slowly,  and  at  Mrs. 
March’s  suggestion  he  took  one  of  the 
chairs  on  her  other  side,  to  help  her 
and  Miss  Triscoe  look  at  the  Channel 
Islands  and  watch  the  approach  of  the 
steamer  to  Cherbourg,  where  the  Aror- 
umbia  was  to  laud  again.  The  young 
people  talked  across  Mrs.  March  to  each 
other,  and  said  how  charming  the  islands 
were,  in  their  gray-green  insubstantiality, 
with  valleys  furrowing  them  far  inward, 
like  airy  clefts  in  low  banks  of  clouds. 
It  seemed  all  the  nicer  not  to  know  just 
which  was  which;  but  when  the  ship 
drew  nearer  to  Cherbourg,  he  suggested 
that  they  could  see  better  by  going  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ship.  Miss  Tris- 
coe, as  at  the  other  times  w hen  she  had 
gone  off  with  Burnamy,  marked  her  al- 
legiance to  Mrs.  March  by  leaving  a wrap 
with  her. 

Every  one  was  restless  in  breaking  with 
the  old  life  at  sea.  There  had  been  an 
equal  unrest  when  the  ship  first  sailed; 
people  had  first  come  aboard  in  the  de- 
moralization of  severing  their  ties  with 
home,  and  they  shrank  from  forming 
others.  Then  the  charm  of  the  idle, 
eventless  life  grew  upon  them,  and  united 
them  in  a fond  reluctance  from  the  in- 
evitable end.  Nowr  that  the  beginning 
of  the  end  had  come,  the  pangs  of  disin- 
tegration were  felt  in  all  the  once-more- 
repellent  particles.  Burnamy  and  Miss 
Triscoe,  as  they  hung  upon  the  rail,  owned 
to  each  other  that  they  hated  to  have  the 
voyage  over.  They  had  liked  leaving 
Plymouth  and  being  at  sea  again;  they 
wished  that  they  need  not  be  reminded  of 
another  debarkation  by  the  energy  of  the 
crane  in  hoisting  the  Cherbourg  baggage 
from  the  hold. 


They  approved  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  three  French  vessels  of  war  that  passed, 
dragging  their  kraken  shapes  low  through 
the  level  water.  At  Cherbourg  an  emo- 
tional French  tender  came  out  to  the  ship, 
very  different  in  her  clamorous  voices  and 
excited  figures  from  the  steady  self-con- 
trol of  the  English  tender  at  Plymouth; 
and  they  thought  the  French  fortifica- 
tions much  more  on  show  than  the  Eng- 
lish had  been.  Nothing  marked  their 
youthful  date  so  much  to  the  Marches, 
who  presently  joined  them,  as  their  fail- 
ure to  realize  that  in  this  peaceful  sea  the 
great  battle  between  the  Kearsarge  and 
the  Alabama  wTas  fought.  The  elder 
couple  tried  to  affect  their  imaginations 
with  the  fact  which  reanimated  the  spec- 
tre of  a dreadful  war  for  themselves;  but 
they  had  to  pass  on  and  leave  the  young 
people  unmoved. 

. Mrs.  March  wrondered  if  they  noticed 
the  debarkation  of  the  pivotal  girl,  whom 
she  saw  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
tender,  with  her  hands  at  her  waist,  and 
giving  now  this  side  and  now  that  side  of 
her  face  to  the  young  men  waving  their 
hats  to  her  from  the  rail  of  the  ship. 
Burnamy  was  not  of  their  number,  and 
he  seemed  not  to  know  that  the  girl  was 
leaving  him  finally  to  Miss  Triscoe.  If 
Miss  Triscoe  knew  it  she  did  nothing 
the  whole  of  that  long,  last  afternoon  to 
profit  by  the  fact.  Burnamy  spent  a 
great  part  of  it  in  the  chair  beside  Mrs. 
March,  and  he  showed  an  intolerable 
resignation  to  the  girl’s  absence. 

“Yes,”  said  March,  taking  the  place 
Burnamy  left  at  last,  “that  terrible  pa- 
tience of  youth !” 

“Patience?  Folly  I Stupidity!  They 
ought  to  be  together  every  instant!  Do 
they  suppose  that  life  is  full  of  such 
chances?  Do  they  think  that  fate  has 
nothing  to  do  but—” 

She  stopped  for  a fit  climax,  and  he 
suggested,  “Hang  round  and  wait  on 
them?” 

“Yes!  It’s  their  one  chance  in  a life- 
time, probably.” 

“ Then  you’ve  quite  decided  that  they're 
in  love?”  He  sank  comfortably  back,  and 
put  up  his  weary  legs  on  the  chair's  ex- 
tension with  the  conviction  that  love  had 
no  such  joy  as  that  to  offer. 

“ I’ve  decided  that  they're  intensely  in- 
terested in  each  other.” 

“Then  what  more  can  we  ask  of  them? 
And  why  do  you  care  what  they  do  or 
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don’t  do  with  their  chance?  Why  do  you 
wish  their  love  well,  if  it's  that?  Is  mar- 
riage such  a very  certain  good?” 

“It  isn't  all  that  it  might  be,  but  it's 
all  that  there  is.  What  would  our  lives 
have  been  without  it?”  she  retorted. 

“Oh,  we  should  have  got  on.  It's 
such  a tremendous  risk  that  we  ought  to 
go  round  begging  people  to  think  twice, 
to  count  a hundred,  or  a nonillion,  before 
they  fall  in  love  to  the  marry ing-point. 
I don’t  mind  their  flirting;  that  amuses 
them;  but  marrying  is  a different  thing. 
I doubt  if  Papa  Triscoe  would  take  kind- 
ly to  the  notion  of  a son-in-law  he  hadn’t 
selected  himself,  and  his  daughter  doesn’t 
strike  me  as  a young  lady  who  lias  any 
wisdom  to  throw  away  on  a choice.  She 
has  her  little  charm;  her  little  gift  of 
beauty,  of  grace,  of  spirit,  and  the  other 
things  that  go  with  her  age  and  .sex; 
but  what  could  she  do  for  a fellow  like 
Burnamy,  who  has  his  way  to  make, 
who  has  the  ladder  of  fame  to  climb, 
with  an  old  mother  at  the  bottom  of  it 
to  look  after?  You  wouldn't  want  him 
to  have  an  eye  on  Miss  Triscoe's  money, 
even  if  she  had  money,  and  I doubt  if 
she  has  much.  It’s  all  very  pretty  to 
have  a girl  like  her  fascinated  with  a 
youth  of  his  simple  traditions;  though 
Burnamy  isn’t  altogether  pastoral  in  his 
ideals,  and  he  looks  forward  to  a place  in 
the  very  world  she  belongs  to.  I don't 
think  it’s  for  us  to  promote  the  affair.” 

“Well,  perhaps  you’re  right,”  she 
sighed.  “I  will  let  them  alone  from 
this  out.  Thank  goodness,  I shall  not 
have  them  under  my  eyes  very  long.” 

“Oh,  I don't  think  there’s  any  harm 
done  yet”  said  her  husband,  with  a laugh. 

At  dinner  there  seemed  so  little  harm 
of  the  kind  he  meant  that  she  suffered 
from  an  illogical  disappointment.  The 
young  people  got  through  the  meal  with 
no  talk  that  seemed  inductive;  Burnamy 
left  the  table  first,  and  Miss  Triscoe  bore 
his  going  without  apparent  discourage- 
ment; she  kept  on  chatting  with  March 
till  his  wife  took  him  away  to  their  chairs 
on  deck. 

There  were  a few  more  ships  in  sight 
than  there  were  in  mid -ocean;  but  the 
late  twilight  thickened  over  the  North 
Sea  quite  like  the  night  after  they  left 
New  York,  except  that  it  was  colder; 
and  their  hearts  turned  to  their  children, 
who  had  been  in  abeyance  for  the  week 
past,  with  a remorseful  pang.  “ Well,” 


she  said,  “ I wish  we  were  going  to  be 
in  New  York  to-morrow,  instead  of  Ham- 
burg.” 

“Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!”  he  protested.  “Not 
so  had  as  that,  my  dear.  This  is  the  last 
night,  and  it’s  hard  to  manage,  as  the  last 
night  always  is.  I suppose  the  last  night 
on  earth — ” 

“ Basil !”  she  implored. 

“ Well,  I wron’t,  then.  But  what  I want 
is  to  see  a Dutch  lugger.  I've  never  seen  a 
Dutch  lugger,  and — ” 

She  suddenly  pressed  his  arm,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  signal  lie  was  silent; 
though  it  seemed  afterwards  that  lie  ought 
to  have  gone  on  talking  as  if  he  did  not 
see  Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  swinging 
slowly  by.  They  were  walking  close  to- 
gether, and  she  was  leaning  forward  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  while  he  talked. 

“ Now”  Mrs.  March  whispered,  long 
after  they  were  out  of  hearing,  “let  ns 
go  instantly.  I wouldn't  for  worlds  have 
them  see  us  here  when  they  get  round 
again.  They  would  feel  that  they  had 
to  stop  and  speak,  and  that  wTould  spoil 
everything.  Come!” 

XVII. 

Burnamy  paused  in  a flow  of  autobi- 
ography, and  modestly  waited  for  Miss 
Triscoe’s  prompting.  He  had  not  to  wait 
long. 

“ And  then,  liow  soon  did  you  think  of 
printing  your  things  in  a book  ?” 

“ Oh,  about  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
take  with  the  public.” 

“How  could  you  tell  that  they  were 
— taking?” 

“They  were  copied  into  other  papers, 
and  people  talked  about  them.” 

“And  that  was  what  made  Mr.  Stoller 
want  you  to  be  his  secretary?” 

“ I don't  believe  it  wTas.  The  theory  in 
the  office  was  that  lie  didn’t  think  much 
of  them;  but  he  knows  I can  write  short- 
hand. and  put  things  into  shape.” 

“ What  tilings?” 

“ Oh— ideas.  He  has  a notion  of  try- 
ing to  come  forward  in  politics.  He  owns 
shares  in  everything  but  the  United  States 
Senate — gas,  electricity,  railroads,  alder 
men,  newspapers — and  now  he  w’ould  like 
some  Senate.  That's  wijat  I think.” 

She  did  not  quite  understand,  and  she 
was  far  from  knowing  that  this  cynic  hu- 
mor expressed  a deadlier  pessimism  than 
her  father’s  fiercest  accusals  of  the  coun- 
try. “How  fascinating  it  is!”  she  said. 
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innocently.  “And  I suppose  they  all 
envy  your  coming  out?” 

“ In  the  office?” 

“ Yes.  I should  envy  them — staying .” 

Burnamy  laughed.  “I  don’t  believe 
they  envy  me.  It  won't  be  all  roses  for 
me — they  know  that.  But  they  know  that 
I can  take  care  of  myself  if  it  isn’t.”  He 
remembered  something  one  of  his  friends 
in  the  office  had  said  of  the  painful  sur- 
prise the  Bird  of  Prey  would  feel  if  he 
ever  tried  his  beak  on  him  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  soft. 

She  abruptly  left  the  mere  personal 
question.  “ And  which  would  you  rather 
write:  poems,  or  those  kind  of  sketches?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Burnamy,  will- 
ing to  talk  of  himself  on  any  terms.  “I 
suppose  that  prose  is  the  thing  for  our 
time,  rather  more;  but  there  are  things 
that  you  can’t  say  in  prose.  I used  to 
write  a great  deal  of  verse  in  college;  but 
I didn't  have  much  luck  with  editors  till 
Mr.  March  took  this  little  piece  for  Every 
Other  Week.” 

“ Little?  I thought  it  was  a long  poem !” 

Burnamy  laughed  at  the  notion.  “ It’s 
only  eight  lines.” 

44  Oh!”  said  the  girl.  “What  is  it 
about?” 

He  yielded  to  the  temptation  with  a 
weakness  which  he  found  incredible  iu  a 
person  of  his  make.  “ I can  repeat  it  if 
you  won’t  give  me  away  to  Mrs.  March.” 

“Oh,  no  indeed!”  He  said  the  lines 
over  to  her  very  simply  and  well.  “ They 
are  beautiful — beautiful!” 

44  Do  you  think  so?”  he  gasped,  in  his 
joy  at  her  praise. 

“Yes,  lovely.  Do  you  know,  you  are 
the  first  literary  man — the  only  literary 
man  — I ever  talked  with.  They  must 
go  out  — somewhere!  Papa  must  meet 
them  at  his  clubs.  But  I never  do;  and 
so  I’m  making  the  most  of  you.” 

“ You  can't  make  too  much  of  me,  Miss 
Triscoe,”  said  Burnamy. 

She  would  not  mind  his  mocking. 
“That  day  you  spoke  about  the  Maiden 
Knight,  don’t  you  know,  I had  never 
heard  any  talk  about  books  in  that  way. 
I didn't  know  you  were  an  author  then.” 

44  Well,  I’m  not  much  of  an  author 
now,”  he  said,  cynically,  to  retrieve  his 
folly  in  repeating  his  poem  to  her. 

k*  Oh,  that  will  do  for  you  to  say.  But 
I know  what  Mrs.  March  thinks.” 

He  wished  very  much  to  know  what 
Mrs.  March  thought  too;  Every  Other 
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Week  was  such  a very  good  place  that  he 
could  not  conscientiously  neglect  any 
means  of  having  his  work  favorably  con- 
sidered there;  if  Mrs.  March’s  interest  in 
it  would  act  upon  her  husband,  ought 
not  he  to  know  just  how  much  she  thought 
of  him  as  a writer?  “ Did  she  like  the 
poem  ?” 

Miss  Triscoe  could  not  recall  that  Mrs. 
March  had  said  anything  about  the  poem, 
but  she  launched  herself  upon  the  general 
current  of  Mrs.  March's  liking  for  Bur- 
namy. “ But  it  wouldn’t  do  to  tell  you 
all  she  said!”  This  was  not  what  he 
hoped,  but  he  was  richly  content  when 
she  returned  to  his  personal  history. 
“ And  you  didn’t  know  any  one  when  you 
went  up  to  Chicago  from — ” 

“Tippecanoe?  Not  exactly  that.  I 
wasn’t  acquainted  with  any  one  in  the 
office,  but  they  had  printed  some  things 
of  mine,  and  they  were  willing  to  let  me 
try  my  hand.  That  was  all  I could  ask.” 

“Of  course!  You  knew  you  could  do 
the  rest.  Well,  it  is  like  a romance.  A 
woman  couldn’t  have  such  an  adventure 
as  that!”  sighed  the  girl. 

44 But  women  do!”  Burnamy  retorted. 
“ There  is  a girl  writing  on  the  paper  now 
— she’s  going  to  do  the  literary  notices 
while  I’m  gone — who  came  to  Chicago 
from  Ann  Arbor,  with  no  more  chance 
than  I had,  and  who’s  made  her  way  sin- 
gle-handed from  interviewing  up.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Miss  Triscoe, with  a distinct 
drop  in  her  enthusiasm.  “Is  she  nice?” 

“She’s  mighty  clever,  and  she’s  nice 
enough,  too,  though  the  kind  of  journal- 
ism that  women  do  isn’t  the  most  digni- 
fied. And  she’s  one  of  the  best  girls  I 
know,  with  lots  of  sense.” 

“It  must  be  very  interesting,”  said 
Miss  Triscoe,  with  little  interest  in  the 
way  she  said  it.  “I  suppose  you’re  quite 
a little  community  by  yourselves.” 

“ On  the  paper?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  some  of  us  know  one  another, 
in  the  office,  but  most  of  us  don’t.  There’s 
quite  a regiment  of  people  on  a big  paper. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  out,”  Burnamy  ven- 
tured, “perhaps  you  could  get  the  Wo- 
man’s Page  to  do.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“ Oh,  fashion  ; and  personal  gossip 
about  society  leaders ; and  recipes  for 
dishes  and  diseases;  and  correspondence 
on  points  of  etiquette.^’ 

lie  expected  her  to  shudder  at  the  no- 
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tion,  but  she  merely  asked,  “Do  women 
write  it?1’ 

He  laughed  reminiscently.  “ Well,  not 
always.  We  had  one  man  who  used  to 
do  it  beautifully — when  he  was  sober. 
The  department  hasn’t  had  any  perma- 
nent head  since.” 

He  was  sorry  he  had  said  this,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  shock  her,  and  no  doubt 
she  had  not  taken  it  in  fully.  She  abrupt- 
ly left  the  subject.  “ Do  you  know  what 
time  we  really  get  in  to-morrow?” 

“ About  one,  I believe — there’s  a con- 
sensus of  stewards  to  that  effect,  any- 
way.” After  a pause  he  asked,  “ Are  you 
likely  to  be  in  Carlsbad?” 

“We  are  going  to  Dresden,  first,  I be- 
lieve. Then  we  may  go  on  down  to  Vi- 
enna. But  nothing  is  settled,  yet.” 

“ Are  you  going  direct  to  Dresden?” 

“I  don’t  know.  We  may  stay  in 
Hamburg  a day  or  two.” 

“I’ve  got  to  go  straight  to  Carlsbad. 
There’s  a sleeping-car  that  will  get  me 
there  by  morning:  Mr.  Stoller  likes  zeal. 
But  I hope  you'll  let  me  be  of  use  to  you 
any  way  I can,  before  we  part  to-mor- 
row.” 

“You’re  very  kind.  You’ve  been  very 
good  already  — to  papa.”  He  protested 
that  he  had  not  been  at  all  good.  “ But 
lie’s  used  to  taking  care  of  himself  on  the 
other  side.  Oh,  it’s  this  side,  now !” 

“So  it  is!  How  strange  that  seems! 
It's  actually  Europe.  But  as  long  as  we’re 
at  sea,  we  can’t  realize  it.  Don’t  you  hate 
to  have  experiences  slip  through  your 
fingers?” 

“I  don’t  know.  A girl  doesn’t  have 
many  experiences  of  her  own;  they're 
always  other  people’s.” 

This  affected  Burnamy  as  so  profound 
that  he  did  not  question  its  truth.  He 
only  suggested,  “Well,  sometimes  they 
make  other  people  have  the  experiences.” 

Whether  Miss  Triscoe  decided  that  this 
was  too  intimate  or  not  she  left  the  ques- 
tion. “Do  you  understand  German?” 

“A  little.  I studied  it  at  college,  and 
I’ve  cultivated  a sort  of  beer-garden  Ger- 
man in  Chicago.  I can  ask  for  things.” 

“I  can't,  except  in  French,  and  that’s 
worse  than  English,  in  Germany,  I hear.” 

“ Then  you  must  let  me  be  your  in- 
terpreter up  to  the  last  moment.  Will 
you  ?” 

She  did  not  answer.  “ It  must  be  rath- 
er late,  isn't  it?”  she  asked.  He  let  her 
see  his  watch,  and  she  said,  “ Yes,  it’s  very 


late,”  and  led  the  way  within.  “I  must 
look  after  my  packing;  papa's  always  so 
prompt,  and  I must  justify  myself  for 
making  him  let  me  give  up  my  maid 
when  we  left  home;  we  expect  to  get  one 
in  Dresden.  Good  night!” 

Burnamy  looked  after  her  drifting  down 
their  corridor,  aud  wondered  whether  it 
would  have  been  a fit  return  for  her  ex- 
pression of  a sense  of  novelty  in  him  as 
a literary  man  if  he  had  told  her  that  she 
was  the  first  young  lady  he  had  known 
who  had  a maid.  The  fact  awed  him: 
Miss  Triscoe  herself  did  not  awe  him  so 
much. 

XVIII. 

The  next  morning  was  merely  a tran- 
sitional period,  full  of  turmoil  and  disor- 
der, between  the  broken  life  of  the  sea 
and  the  untried  life  of  the  shore.  No 
one  attempted  to  resume  the  routine  of 
the  voyage.  People  went  and  came  be- 
tween  their  rooms  and  the  saloons  aud 
the  decks,  and  were  no  longer  careful  to 
take  their  own  steamer  chairs  when  they 
sat  down  for  a moment. 

In  the  cabins  the  berths  were  not  made 
up,  and  those  who  remained  below  had 
to  sit  on  their  hard  edges,  or  on  the  sofas, 
which  were  cumbered  with  hand-bags 
and  rolls  of  shawls.  At  an  early  hour 
after  breakfast  the  bedroom  stewards  be- 
gan to  get  the  steamer  trunks  out  aud 
pile  them  in  the  corridors;  the  servants 
all  became  more  caressingly  attentive: 
and  people  who  had  left  off  settling  the 
amount  of  the  fees  they  were  going  to 
give,  anxiously  conferred  together.  The 
question  whether  you  ought  ever  to  give 
the  head  steward  auything  pressed  cru- 
cially at  the  early  lunch,  and  Kenby 
brought  only  a partial  relief  by  saying 
that  he  always  regarded  the  head  steward 
as  an  officer  of  the  ship.  March  made  the 
experiment  of  offering  him  six  marks, 
and  the  head  steward  took  them  quite  as 
if  he  were  not  an  officer  of  the  ship.  He 
also  collected  a handsome  fee  for  the 
music,  which  is  the  tax  levied  on  all  Ger 
man  ships  beyond  the  tolls  exacted  on  the 
steamers  of  other  nations. 

After  lunch  the  low,  fiat  shore  at  Cux- 
haven  was  so  near  that  the  summer  cot 
tages  of  the  little  watering-place  showed 
through  the  warm  drizzle  much  like  the 
summer  cottages  of  our  own  shore,  aud 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strange,  low 
sky,  the  Americans  might  easily  have 
fancied  themselves  at  home  again. 
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Every  one  waited  on  foot  while  the  ten- 
der came  out  into  the  stream  where  the 
Xorumbia  had  dropped  anchor.  People 
who  had  brought  their  hand-baggage  with 
them  from  their  rooms  looked  so  much 
safer  with  it  that  people  who  had  left 
theirs  to  their  stewards  had  to  go  back 
and  pledge  them  afresh  not  to  forget  it. 
The  tender  came  alongside,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  heavy  trunks  began,  but  it 
seemed  such  an  endless  work  that  every 
one  sat  down  in  some  other's  chair.  At 
last  the  trunks  were  all  on  the  tender, 
and  the  bareheaded  stewards  began  to 
run  down  the  gangways  with  the  hand- 
baggage.  “Is  this  Hoboken ?”  March 
murmured  in  his  wife’s  ear,  with  a be- 
wildered sense  of  something  in  the  scene 
like  the  reversed  action  of  the  kinemato- 
graph. 

Ou  the  deck  of  the  tender  there  was  a 
brief  momeut  of  reunion  among  the  com- 
panions of  the  voyage,  the  more  intimate 
for  their  being  crowded  together  under 
cover  from  the  drizzle  which  now  turned 
into  a dashing  rain.  Burnamy’s  smile 
appeared,  and  then  Mrs.  March  recognized 
Miss  Triscoe  and  her  father  in  their  travel 
dress;  they  were  not  far  from  Burnamy’s 
smile,  but  he  seemed  rather  to  have 
charge  of  the  Eltwins,  whom  he  was  help- 
ing look  after  their  bags  and  bundles. 
Rose  Adding  was  talking  with  Kenby, 
and  apparently  asking  his  opinion  of 
something;  Mrs.  Adding  sat  near  them 
tranquilly  enjoying  her  son. 

Mrs.  March  made  her  husband  identify 
their  baggage,  large  and  small,  and  after 
he  had  satisfied  her,  he  furtively  satisfied 
himself  by  a fresh  count  that  it  was  all 
there.  But  he  need  not  have  taken  the 
trouble;  their  long,  calm  bed  room- stew- 
ard was  keeping  guard  over  it;  his  ejres 
expressed  a contemptuous  pity  for  their 
anxiety,  whose  like  he  must  have  been 
very  tired  of.  He  brought  their  hand- 
bags into  the  customs-room  at  the  station 
where  they  landed;  and  there  took  a 
last  leave  and  a last  fee  with  unexpected 
cordiality. 

Again  their  companionship  suffered 
eclipse  in  the  distraction  which  the  cus- 
toms inspectors  of  all  countries  bring  to 
travellers;  and  again  they  were  united 
during  the  long  delay  in  the  waiting- 
room,  which  was  also  the  restaurant.  It 
was  full  of  strange  noises  and  figures  and 
odors — the  shuffling  of  feet,  the  clash  of 
crockery,  the  explosion  of  nervous  Ger- 


man voices,  mixed  with  the  smell  of 
beer  and  ham,  and  the  smoke  of  cigars. 
Through  it  all  pierced  the  wail  of  a post- 
man standing  at  the  door  with  a letter 
in  his  hand  and  calling  out  at  regular 
intervals,  “ Krahnay,  Krahnay!”  When 
March  could  bear  it  no  longer  he  went 
up  to  him  and  shouted,  “ Crane!  Crane!” 
and  the  man  bowed  gratefully,  and  be- 
gan to  cry,  “ Kren ! Kren  !”  But  wheth- 
er Mr.  Crane  got  his  letter  or  not,  he 
never  knew. 

People  were  swarming  at  the  window 
of  the  telegraph-office,  and  sending  home 
cablegrams  to  announce  their  safe  ar- 
rival; March  could  not  forbear  cabling 
to  his  son,  though  he  felt  it  absurd.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  talking,  but  no  laugh- 
ing, except  among  the  Americans,  and  the 
girls  behind  the  bar  who  tried  to  under- 
stand what  they  wanted,  and  then  served 
them  with  what  they  chose  for  them. 
Otherwise  the  Germans,  though  voluble, 
were  unsmiling,  and  here  on  the  threshold 
of  their  empire  the  travellers  had  their 
first  hint  of  the  anxious  mood  which 
seems  habitual  with  these  amiable  people. 

Mrs.  Adding  came  screaming  with  glee 
to  March  where  he  sat  with  his  wife,  and 
leaned  over  her  son  to  ask,  “ Do  you 
know  what  lese-majesty  is?  Rose  is  afraid 
I’ve  committed  it!” 

“No,  I don’t,”  said  March.  “But  it’s 
the  unpardonable  sin.  What  have  you 
been  doing?” 

“I  asked  the  official  at  the  door  when 
our  train  would  start,  and  when  he  said 
at  half  past  three,  I said,  ‘ How  tire- 
some!’ Rose  says  the  railroads  belong 
to  the  state  here,  and  that  if  I find  fault 
with  the  time-table,  it's  constructive  cen- 
sure of  the  Emperor,  and  that’s  lese-maj- 
esty.” She  gave  way  to  her  mirth,  while 
the  boy  studied  March's  face  with  an  ap- 
pealing smile. 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  you’ll  be  arrested 
this  time,  Mrs.  Adding;  but  I hope  it  will 
be  a warning  to  Mrs.  March.  She’s  been 
complaining  of  the  coffee.” 

“Indeed  I shall  say  what  I like,”  said 
Mrs.  March.  “I'm  an  American.” 

“ Well,  you’ll  find  you're  a German,  if 
you  like  to  say  anything  disagreeable 
about  the  coffee  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Emperor's  railroad  station ; the  first  thing 
you  know  I shall  be  given  three  months 
on  your  account.” 

Mrs.  Adding  asked:  “Then  they  won't 
punish  ladies?  There,  Rose!  I'm  safe, 
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you  see;  and  you’re  still  a minor,  though 
you  are  so  wise  for  your  years.” 

She  went  back  to  her  table,  where  Ken- 
by  came  and  sat  down  by  her. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I quite  like  her 
playing  on  that  sensitive  child,”  said  Mrs. 
March.  “ And  you’ve  joined  with  her  in 
her  joking.  Go  and  speak  to  him  !” 

The  boy  was  slowly  following  his  mo- 
ther, with  his  head  fallen.  March  over- 
took him,  and  he  started  nervously  at  the 
touch  of  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
then  looked  gratefully  up  into  the  man’s 
face.  March  tried  to  tell  him  what  the 
crime  of  lese-majesty  was,  and  he  said: 
“ Oh,  yes.  I understood  that.  But  I got 
to  thinking;  and  I don’t  want  my  mo- 
ther to  take  any  risks.” 

“ I don’t  believe  she  will,  really,  Rose. 
But  I’ll  speak  to  her,  and  tell  her  she 
can’t  be  too  cautious.” 

“Not  now,  please!”  the  boy  entreated. 

“Well,  I’ll  find  another  chance,” 
March  assented.  He  looked  round  and 
caught  a smiling  nod  from  Burnamy, 
who  was  still  with  the  Eltwins;  the  Tris- 
coes  were  at  a table  by  themselves;  Miss 
Triscoe  nodded  too,  but  her  father  appear- 
ed not  to  see  March.  “ It’s  all  right, with 
Rose,”  he  said,  when  he  sat  down  again 
by  his  wife;  “but  I guess  it’s  all  over 
with  Burnamy,”  and  he  told  her  what 
he  had  seen.  “ Do  you  think  it  came  to 
any  displeasure  between  them  last  night? 
Do  you  suppose  he  offered  himself,  and 
she—” 

“What  nonsense!”  said  Mrs.  March, 
but  she  was  not  at  peace.  “It’s  her  fa- 
ther who’s  keeping  her  away  from  him.” 

“ I shouldn’t  mind  that.  He’s  keeping 
her  away  from  us,  too.”  But  at  that  mo- 
ment Miss  Triscoe,  as  if  she  had  followed 
his  return  from  afar,  came  over  to  speak 
to  his  wife.  She  said  they  were  going 
on  to  Dresden  that  evening,  and  she  was 
afraid  they  might  have  no  chance  to  see 
each  other  on  the  train  or  in  Hamburg. 
March,  at  this  advance,  went  to  speak 
with  her  father;  he  found  him  no  more 
reconciled  to  Europe  than  America. 

“ They’re  Goths,”  he  said  of  the  Ger- 
mans. “I  could  hardly  get  that  stupid 
brute  in  the  telegraph -office  to  take  my 
despatch.” 

On  his  way  back  to  his  wife  March  met 
Miss  Triscoe;  he  was  not  altogether  sur- 
prised to  meet  Burnamy  with  her,  now. 
The  young  fellow  asked  if  he  could  be  of 
any  use  to  him,  and  then  he  said  he  would 


look  him  up  in  the  train.  He  seemed  in 
a hurry,  but  when  he  walked  away  with 
Miss  Triscoe  he  did  not  seem  in  a hurry. 

March  remarked  upon  the  change  to 
his  wife,  and  she  sighed,  “Yes,  you  can 
see  that  as  far  as  they're  concerned — ” 

“It’s  a great  pity  that  there  should  be 
parents  to  complicate  these  affairs,”  he 
said.  “ How  simple  it  would  be  if  there 
were  no  parties  to  them  but  the  lovers! 
But  nature  is  always  insisting  upon  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  and  families  on  both 
sides.” 

XIX. 

The  long  train  which  they  took  at  last 
was  for  the  Norumbia's  people  alone,  and 
it  was  of  several  transitional  and  tentative 
types  of  cars.  Some  were  still  the  old 
coacli-body  carriages;  but  most  were  of  a 
strange  corridor  arrangement,  with  the 
aisle  at  the  side,  and  the  seats  crossing 
from  it,  with  compartments  sometimes 
rising  to  the  roof,  and  sometimes  rising 
half-way.  No  two  cars  seemed  quite 
alike,  but  all  were  very  comfortable;  and 
when  the  train  began  to  run  out  through 
the  little  sea-side  town  into  the  country, 
the  old  delight  of  foreign  travel  began. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  little  and  low 
and  gray,  with  ivy  or  flowering  vines 
covering  their  walls  to  their  brown-tiled 
roofs;  there  was  here  and  there  a touch 
of  Northern  Gothic  in  the  architecture; 
but  usually  where  it  was  pretentious  it 
was  in  the  mansard  taste,  which  was  so 
bad  with  us  a generation  ago,  and  is  still 
very  bad  in  Cuxliaven. 

The  fields,  flat  and  wide,  were  dotted 
with  familiar  shapes  of  Holstein  cattle, 
herded  by  little  girls,  with  their  hair  in 
yellow  pigtails.  The  gray,  stormy  sky 
hung  low,  and  broke  in  fitful  rains;  but 
perhaps  for  the  inclement  season  of  mid- 
summer it  was  not  very  cold.  Flowers 
were  blooming  along  the  embankments 
and  in  the  rank  green  fields  with  a 
dogged  energy;  in  the  various  distances 
were  groups  of  trees  embowering  cottages 
and  even  villages,  and  always  along  the 
ditches  and  watercourses  were  double 
lines  of  low  willows.  At  the  first  stop 
the  train  made,  the  passengers  flocked  to 
the  refreshment-booth,  prettily  arranged 
beside  the  station,  where  the  abundance 
of  the  cherries  and  strawberries  gave 
proof  that  vegetation  was  in  other  re- 
spects superior  to  the  elements.  But  it 
was  not  of  the  profusion  of  the  sausages, 
and  the  ham  which  openly  in  slices  or 
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covertly  in  sandwiches,  claimed  its  pri- 
macy in  the  German  affections;  every 
form  of  this  was  flanked  by  tall  glasses  of 
beer. 

A number  of  the  natives  stood  by  and 
stared  unsmiling  at  the  train,  which  had 
broken  out  in  a rash  of  little  American  flags 
at  every  window.  The  boyish  display, 
which  must  have  made  the  Americans 
themselves  laugh,  if  their  sense  of  humor 
had  not  been  lost  in  their  impassioned 
patriotism,  was  the  last  expression  of  unity 
among  the  Norumbia's  passengers,  and 
they  met  no  more  in  their  sea-solidarity. 
Of  their  table  acquaintance  the  Marches 
saw  no  one  except  Burnamy,  who  came 
through  the  train  looking  for  them.  He 
said  he  was  in  one  of  the  rear  cars  with 
the  Eltwins,  and  was  going  to  Carlsbad 
with  them  in  the  sleeping-car  train  leav- 
ing Hamburg  at  seven.  He  owned  to 
having  seen  the  Triscoes  since  they  had 
left  Cuxhaven;  Mrs.  March  would  not 
suffer  herself  to  ask  him  whether  they 
were  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  Elt- 
wins. He  had  got  a letter  from  Mr. 
Stoller  at  Cuxhaven,  and  he  begged  the 
Marches  to  let  him  engage  rooms  for 
them  at  the  hotel  where  he  was  going  to 
stay  with  him. 

After  they  reached  Hamburg  they  had 
flying  glimpses  of  him  and  of  others  in 
the  odious  rivalry  to  get  their  baggage 
examined  first  which  seized  upon  all,  and 
in  which  they  no  longer  knew  each  other, 
but  selfishly  struggled  for  the  good-will 
of  porters  and  inspectors.  There  was 
really  no  such  haste;  but  none  could  gov- 
ern themselves  against  the  general  frenzy. 
With  the  porter  he  secured  March  con- 
spired and  perspired  to  win  the  attention 
of  a cold  but  not  unkindly  inspector. 
The  officer  opened  one  trunk,  and  after  a 
glance  at  it  marked  all  as  passed,  and 
then  there  ensued  a heroic  strife  with 
the  porter  as  to  the  pieces  which  were  to 
go  to  the  Berlin  station  for  their  journey 
next  day,  and  the  pieces  which  were  to 
go  to  the  hotel  overnight.  At  last  the 
division  was  made;  the  Marches  got  into 
a cab  of  the  first  class;  and  the  porter, 
crimson  and  steaming  at  every  pore  from 
the  physical  and  intellectual  strain,  went 
back  into  the  station. 

They  had  got  the  number  of  their  cab 
from  the  pol iceman  who  stands  at  the 
door  of  all  large  German  stations  and 
supplies  the  traveller  with  a metallic 
check  for  the  sort  of  vehicle  he  demands. 


They  were  not  proud,  but  it  seemed  best 
not  to  risk  a second-class  cab  in  a strange 
city,  and  when  their  first-class  cab  came 
creaking  and  limping  out  of  the  rank, 
they  saw  how  wise  they  had  been,  if  one 
of  the  second  class  could  have  been  worse. 

As  they  rattled  away  from  the  station 
they  saw  yet  another  kind  of  turnout, 
which  they  were  destined  to  see  more  and 
more  in  the  German  lands.  It  was  that 
team  of  a woman  harnessed  with  a dog 
to  a cart  which  the  women  of  no  other 
country  can  see  without  a sense  of  per- 
sonal insult.  March  tried  to  take  the 
humorous  view,  aild  complained  that  they 
had  not  been  offered  the  choice  of  such 
an  equipage  by  the  policeman,  but  liis 
wife  would  not  be  amused.  She  said  that 
no  country  which  suffered  such  a thing 
could  be  truly  civilized,  though  he  made 
her  observe  that  no  city  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Boston  or  Brooklyn,  was  probably  so 
thoroughly  trolleyed  as  Hamburg.  The 
hum  of  the  electric  car  was  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  the  shriek  of  the  wires 
overhead;  batlike  flights  of  connecting 
plates  traversed  all  the  perspectives 
through  which  they  drove  to  the  pleasant 
little  hotel  they  had  chosen. 

XX. 

On  one  hand  their  windows  gave  upon 
a basin  of  the  Elbe,  where  stately  white 
swans  were  sailing;  and  on  the  other  to 
the  new  Rathhaus,  over  the  trees  that 
deeply  shaded  the  perennial  mud  of  a cold, 
dim  public  garden,  where  water-proof  old 
women  and  impervious  nurses  sat,  and 
children  played  in  the  long  twilight  of 
the  sour,  rain -soaked  summer  of  the  fa- 
therland. It  was  all  picturesque,  and 
within-doors  there  was  the  novelty  of  the 
meagre  carpets  and  stalwart  furniture  of 
the  Germans,  and  their  beds,  which  after 
so  many  ages  of  Anglo-Saxon  satire  re- 
main immutably  preposterous.  They  are 
apparently  imagined  for  the  stature  of 
sleepers  who  have  shortened  as  they  # 
broadened;  their  pillows  are  triangularly 
shaped  to  bring  the  chin  tight  upon  the 
breast  under  the  bloated  feather  bulk 
which  is  meant  for  covering,  and  which 
rises  over  the  sleeper  from  a thick  sub- 
stratum of  cotton  coverlet,  neatly  button- 
ed into  the  upper  sheet,  with  the  effect  of 
a portly  waistcoat. 

The  hotel  was  illumined  by  the  kindly 
splendor  of  the  uniformed  portier , who 
had  met  the  travellers  at  the  door,  like  a 
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glowing  vision  of  the  past,  and  a friend- 
ly air  diffused  itself  through  the  whole 
house.  At  the  dinner,  which,  if  not  so 
cheap  as  they  had  somehow  hoped,  was 
by  no  means  bad,  they  took  counsel  with 
the  English-speaking  waiter  as  to  what 
entertainment  Hamburg  could  offer  for 
the  evening,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
drunk  their  coffee  they  had  courage  for 
the  Circus  Renz,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
there  wras. 

The  conductor  of  the  trolley-car,  which 
they  hailed  at  the  street  corner,  stopped  it 
and  got  off  the  platform,  and  stood  in  the 
street  till  they  were  safely  aboard,  with- 
out telling  them  to  step  lively,  or  pulling 
them  up  the  steps,  or  knuckling  them  in 
the  back  to  make  them  move  forward. 
He  let  them  get  fairly  seated  before  he 
started  the  car,  and  so  lost  the  fun  of  see- 
ing them  lurch  and  stagger  violently, 
and  wildly  clutch  each  other  for  support. 
The  Germans  have  so  little  sense  of  hu- 
mor that  probably  no  one  in  the  car 
would  have  been  amused  to  see  the  stran- 
gers flung  upon  the  floor.  No  one  ap- 
parently found  it  droll  that  the  con- 
ductor should  touch  his  cap  to  them 
when  he  asked  for  their  fare;  no  one 
smiled  at  their  efforts  to  make  him  under- 
stand where  they  wished  to  go,  and  he 
did  not  wink  at  the  other  passengers  in 
trying  to  find  out.  Whenever  the  car 
stopped  he  descended  first,  and  did  not  re- 
mount till  the  passenger  had  taken  time 
to  get  well  away  from  it.  When  the 
Marches  got  into  the  wrong  car  in  coming 
home,  and  were  carried  beyond  their 
street,  the  conductor  would  not  take  their 
fare. 

The  kindly  civility  which  environed 
them  went  far  to  alleviate  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate;  it  began  to  raiu  as  soon 
as  they  left  the  shelter  of  the  car,  but  a 
citizen  of  whom  they  asked  the  near- 
est way  to  the  Circus  Renz  was  so  anx- 
ious to  have  them  go  aright  that  they 
, did  not  mind  the  wet,  and  the  thought  of 
his  goodness  embittered  March’s  self-re- 
proach for  under-tipping  the  sort  of  gor- 
geous heyduk,  with  a staff  like  a drum- 
major’s,  who  left  his  place  at  the  circus 
door  to  get  their  tickets.  He  brought 
them  back  with  a magnificent  bow,  and 
was  then  as  visibly  disappointed  with  the 
share  of  the  change  returned  to  him  as  a 
child  would  have  been. 

They  went  to  their  places  with  the  sting 
of  his  disappointment  rankling  in  their 


hearts.  “One  ought  always  to  over- 
pay them,”  March  sighed,  “and  I will  do 
it  from  this  time  forth ; we  shall  not  be 
much  the  poorer  for  it.  This  heyduk  is 
not  going  to  get  off  with  less  than  a mark 
when  we  come  out.”  As  an  earnest  of 
his  good  faith  he  gave  the  old  man  who 
showed  them  to  their  box  a tip  that  made 
him  bow  double,  and  he  bought  every 
conceivable  libretto  and  play-bill  offered 
him  at  prices  fixed  by  his  remorse.  “ One 
ought  to  do  it,”  he  said.  “We  are  of  the 
quality  of  good  geniuses  to  these  poor 
souls;  we  are  Fortune — in  disguise;  we 
are  money  found  in  the  road.  It  is  an 
accursed  system,  but  they  are  more  its 
victims  than  we.”  His  wife  quite  agreed 
witli  him,  and  with  the  same  good  con- 
science between  them  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  pure  joy  which  the  cir- 
cus, of  all  modern  entertainments,  seems 
alone  to  inspire.  The  house  was  full 
from  floor  to  roof  when  they  came  in, 
and  every  one  was  intent  upon  the  two 
Spanish  clowns,  Lui-Lui  and  Sollamon- 
tes,  whose  drolleries  spoke  the  univer- 
sal language  of  circus  humor,  and  need- 
ed no  translation  either  into  German 
or  English.  They  had  missed  by  an 
event  or  two  the  more  patriotic  attraction 
of  “ Miss  Darlings,  the  american  Star,” 
as  she  was  billed  in  English,  but  they 
were  in  good  time  for  one  of  those  eques- 
trian performances  which  leave  the  spec- 
tator almost  exanimate  from  their  pro- 
lixity, and  for  the  pantomimic  piece  which 
closed  the  evening. 

This  was  not  given  until  nearly  the 
whole  house  had  gone  out  and  stayed  it- 
self with  beer  and  cheese  and  ham  aud 
sausage,  in  the  restaurant  which  purveys 
these  light  refreshments  in  the  summer 
theatres  all  over  Germany.  When  the 
people  came  back  gorged  to  the  throat, 
they  sat  down  in  the  right  mood  to  enjoy 
the  allegory  of  “the  Enchantedmoun- 
tain’s  Fantasy;  the  Mountainepisodes; 
the  Highinteresting  Sledges- Courses  on 
the  Steep  Acclivities;  the  Amazing  Up- 
rush  of  the  thenceplunging  Four  Trains, 
which  arrive  with  Lightningsswiftness  at 
the  Top  of  the  over-40  feet-high  Moun- 
tain; the  Highest  Triumph  of  the  To- 
day’s Circus- Art;  the  Sledgejourney  in 
the  Wizard  mountain,  and  the  Fairy  Bal- 
let in  the  Realm  of  the  Ghostprince,  with 
Gold  and  Silver,  Jewel,  Bloomghosts, 
Gnomes,  Gnomesses,  and  Dwarfs,  in  never- 
till-now-seen  Splendor  of  Costume.”  The 
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Marches  were  happy  in  this  allegory,  and 
happier  in  the  ballet,  which  is  everywhere 
delightfully  innocent,  and  which  here 
appealed  with  the  large  flat  feet  and  the 
plain  good  faces  of  the  coryphees  to 
all  that  was  simplest  and  sweetest  in 
their  natures.  They  could  not  have  re- 
sisted, if  they  had  wished,  that  environ- 
ment of  good-will ; and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  disappointed  heyduk,  they  would 
have  got  home  from  their  evening  at  the 
Circus  Renz  without  a pang. 

They  looked  for  him  everywhere  when 
they  came  out,  but  he  had  vanished,  and 
they  were  left  with  a regret  which  if  un- 
availing was  not  too  poignant.  In  spite 
of  it  they  had  still  an  exhilaration  in 
their  release  from  the  companionship  of 
their  fellow- voyagers,  which  they  analyzed 
as  the  psychical  revulsion  from  the  strain 
of  too  great  interest  in  them.  Mrs.  March 
declared  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  she 
wanted  Europe  quite  to  themselves;  and 
she  said  that  not  even  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Burnamy  and  Miss  Triscoe  come 
into  their  box  together  would  she  have 
suffered  an  American  trespass  upon  their 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Circus  Renz. 

In  the  audience  she  had  seen  German 
officers  for  the  first  time  in  Hamburg,  and 
she  meant,  if  unremitting  question  could 
bring  out  the  truth,  to  know  why  she 
had  not  met  any  more.  She  had  read 
much  of  the  prevalence  and  prepotence 
of  the  German  officers  who  would  try  to 
push  her  off  the  sidewalk,  till  they  real- 
ized that  she  was  an  American  woman, 
and  would  then  submit  to  her  inflexible 
purpose  of  holding  it.  But  she  had  been 
some  seven  or  eight  hours  in  Hamburg, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to 
her,  perhaps  because  she  had  hardly  yet 
walked  a block  in  the  city  streets,  but 
perhaps  also  because  there  seemed  to  be 
very  few  officers  or  military  of  any  kind 
in  Hamburg. 

XXI. 

Their  absence  was  plausibly  explained, 
the  next  morning,  by  tlie  young  German 
friend  who  came  in  to  see  them  at  break- 
fast. He  said  that  Hamburg  had  been  so 
long  a free  republic  that  the  presence  of 
a large  imperial  garrison  was  distasteful 
to  the  people,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
there  were  very  few  soldiers  quartered 
there,  whether  the  authorities  chose  to  in- 
dulge the  popular  grudge  or  not.  He 
was  himself  in  a joyful  flutter  of  spirits, 
for  he  had  just  the  day  before  got  his 


release  from  military  service.  He  gave 
them  a notion  of  what  the  rapture  of  a 
man  reprieved  from  death  might  be,  and 
he  was  as  radiantly  happy  in  the  ill 
health  which  had  got  him  his  release  as 
if  it  had  been  the  greatest  blessing  of 
heaven.  He  bubbled  over  with  smiling 
regrets  that  he  should  be  leaving  his 
home  for  the  first  stage  of  the  journey 
which  he  was  to  take  in  search  of  strength, 
and  he  pressed  them  to  say  if  there  were 
not  something  that  he  could  do  for  them. 

14  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  March,  with  a prompt- 
ness surprising  to  her  husband,  who  could 
think  of  nothing;  44  tell  us  where  Hein- 
rich Heine  lived  when  he  was  in  Ham- 
burg. My  husband  has  always  bad  a 
great  passion  for  him  and  wants  to  look 
him  up  everywhere.” 

March  had  forgotten  that  Heine  ever 
lived  in  Hamburg,  and  the  young  man 
had  apparently  never  known  it.  His  face 
fell ; he  wished  to  make  Mrs.  March  be- 
lieve that  it  was  only  Heine’s  uncle  who 
had  lived  there;  but  she  was  firm;  and 
when  he  had  asked  among  the  hotel  people 
he  came  back  gladly  owning  that  be  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  poet  used  to  live  in 
Konigstrasse,  which  was  very  near  by, 
and  where  they  could  easily  know  the 
house  by  his  bust  set  in  its  front.  The 
portier  and  the  head  waiter  shared  his 
ecstasy  in  so  easily  obliging  the  friendly 
American  pair,  and  joined  him  in  minute- 
ly instructing  the  driver  when  they  shut 
them  into  their  carriage. 

They  did  not  know  that  bis  was  almost 
the  only  laughing  face  they  should  see 
in  the  serious  German  Empire;  just  as 
they  did  uot  know  that  it  rained  there 
every  day.  As  they  drove  off  in  the 
gray  drizzle  with  the  unfounded  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  the  weather  would  be 
fine,  they  bade  their  driver  be  very  slow 
in  taking  them  through  Konigstrasse, 
so  that  he  should  by  no  means  miss 
Heine’s  dwelling,  and  he  duly  stopped 
in  front  of  a house  bearing  the  promised 
bust.  They  dismounted  in  order  to  re- 
vere it  more  at  their  ease,  but  the  bust 
proved,  by  an  irony  bitterer  than  the  sick, 
heart  breaking,  brilliant  Jew  could  have 
imagined  in  his  cruel est  moment,  to  be 
that  of  the  German  Milton,  the  respect- 
able poetKlopstock,  whom  Heine  abhorred 
and  mocked  so  pitilessly. 

In  fact  it  was  here  that  the  good,  much- 
forgotten  Klopstock  dwelt,  when  he  came 
home  to  live  with  a comfortable  pension 
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from  the  Danish  government;  and  the 
pilgrims  to  the  mistaken  shrine  went  ask- 
ing about  among  the  neighbors  in  Konig- 
strasse  for  some  manner  of  house  where 
Heine  might  have  lived  ; they  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  a flat,  or  any 
sort  of  two -pair  back.  The  neighbors 
were  somewhat  moved  by  the  anxiety  of 
the  strangers;  but  they  were  not  so  much 
moved  as  neighbors  in  Italy  would  have 
been.  There  was  no  eager  and  smiling 
sympathy  in  the  little  crowd  that  gather- 
ed to  see  what  was  going  on;  they  were 
patient  of  question  and  kind  in  their  help- 
less response,  but  they  were  not  gay.  To 
a man  they  had  not  heard  of  Heine  ; even 
the  owner  of  a sausage  and  blood-pudding 
shop  across  the  way  had  not  heard  of  him ; 
the  clerk  of  a stationer-and-bookseller’s 
next  to  the  butcher’s  had  heard  of  him, 
but  he  bad  never  heard  that  he  lived  in 
Konigstrasse;  he  never  had  heard  where 
he  lived  in  Hamburg. 

The  pilgrims  to  the  fraudulent  shrine 
got  back  into  their  carriage,  and  drove 
sadly  away,  instructing  their  driver  with 
the  rigidity  which  their  limited  German 
favored,  not  to  let  any  house  with  a bust 
in  its  front  escape  him.  He  promised, 
and  took  his  course  out  through  Kdnig- 
strasse,  and  suddenly  they  found  them- 
selves in  a world  of  such  eld  and  quaint- 
ness that  they  forgot  Heine  as  com- 
pletely as  any  of  his  countrymen  had 
done.  They  were  in  steep  and  narrow 
streets,  that  crooked  and  turned  with 
no  apparent  purpose  of  leading  any- 
where, among  houses  that  looked  down 
upon  them  with  an  astonished  stare 
from  the  leaden-sashed  windows  of  their 
timber -laced  gables.  The  fa£ades  with 
their  lattices  stretching  in  bands  quite 
across  them,  and  with  their  steep  roofs 
climbing  high  in  successions  of  blinking 
dormers,  were  more  richly  mediaeval  than 
anything  the  travellers  had  ever  dreamt 
of  before,  and  they  feasted  themselves 
upon  the  unimagined  picturesqneness 
with  a leisurely  minuteness  which  brought 
responsive  gazers  everywhere  to  the  win- 
dows; windows  were  set  ajar ; shop  doors 
were  darkened  by  curious  figures  from 
within,  and  the  traffic  of  the  tortuous 
alleys  was  interrupted  by  their  progress. 
They  could  not  have  said  which  delight- 
ed them  more — the  houses -in  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  or  the  sharp  high  gables 
in  the  prospectives  and  the  background; 
but  all  were  like  the  painted  scenes  of  the 


stage,  and  they  had  a pleasant  difficulty 
in  realizing  that  they  were  not  persons  in 
some  romantic  drama. 

The  illusion  remained  with  them  and 
qualified  the  impression  which  Hamburg 
made  by  her  much  - trolleyed  Bostonian 
effect;  by  the  decorous  activity  and  Pari- 
sian architecture  of  her  business  streets; 
by  the  turmoil  of  her  quays,  and  the 
innumerable  masts  and  chimneys  of  her 
shipping.  At  the  heart  of  all  was  that 
quaintness,  that  picturesqueness  of  the 
past,  which  embodied  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Hanseatic  city,  and  seemed  the  expression 
of  the  home -side  of  her  history.  The 
sense  of  this  gained  strength  from  such 
slight  study  of  her  annals  as  they  after- 
wards made,  and  assisted  the  digestion  of 
some  of  the  toughest  statistics.  In  the 
shadow  of  those  Gothic  houses  the  fact 
that  Hamburg  was  one  of  the  greatest 
coffee  marts  and  money  marts  of  the 
world  had  a romantic  glamour;  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  four  years  from  1870  till 
1874  a quarter  of  a million  emigrants 
sailed  on  her  ships  for  the  United  States 
seemed  to  stretch  a nerve  of  kindred  feel- 
ing from  those  mediaeval  streets  through 
the  whole  shabby  length  of  Third  Ave- 
nue. 

It  was  perhaps  in  this  glamour,  or 
this  feeling  of  commercial  solidarity,  that 
March  went  to  have  a look  at  the  Ham- 
burg Bourse,  in  the  beautiful  new  Rath- 
haus.  It  was  not  undergoing  repairs, 
it  was  too  new  for  that;  but  it  was  in 
construction,  and  so  it  fulfilled  the  func- 
tion of  a public  edifice,  in  withholding 
its  entire  interest  from  the  stranger.  He 
could  not  get  into  the  Senate-Chamber; 
but  the  Bourse  was  free  to  him,  and 
when  he  stepped  within,  it  rose  at  him 
with  a roar  of  voices  and  of  feet  like  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  spec- 
tacle was  not  so  frantic;  people  were  not 
shaking  their  fists  or  fingers  in  each  oth- 
er’s noses;  but  they  were  all  wild  in  the 
tamer  German  way,  and  he  was  glad  to 
mount  from  the  Bourse  to  the  poor  little 
art  gallery  upstairs,  and  to  shut  out  its 
clamor.  He  was  not  so  glad  when  he 
looked  round  on  these,  his  first,  examples 
of  modern  German  art.  The  custodian  led 
him  gently  about  and  said  which  things 
were  for  sale,  and  it  made  his  heart  ache 
to  see  how  bad  they  were,  and  to  think 
that,  bad  as  they  were,  he  could  not  buy 
any  of  them. 

[to  be  contibued.] 
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and  more  a rest.  As  long  as  you  ex- 
pect to  do  anything,  get  anything,  or 
reach  anywhere  in  a hurry,  you  are  on 
the  rack  of  despair.  Once  you  realize  the 
folly  of  trying  to  reform  thirty -eight 
millions  of  easy-going,  deliberate  people, 
you  begin  to  feel  grateful  for  the  calm 
and  peace  and  restfulness  they  carry  about 
with  them  like  an  atmosphere. 

To  illustrate  their  deliberateness,  let  me 
tell  of  a hat  which  blew  off  a mechanic's 
head  on  the  top  of  a ’bus  crossing  Albert 
Bridge  only  a few  days  ago.  A stiff 
breeze  blew  up  the  Thames,  and  the  hat 
was  whirled  against  the  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  then  went  spinning  down  the  foot- 
way in  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  the  omnibus  pursued.  “ I say,” 
said  the  mechanic,  reaching  over  and 
touching  the  driver  on  the  shoulder,  “ me 
’at’s  blowed  off.”  The  driver  fidgeted  a 
moment  at  this  sudden  interruption,  then 
took  a tighter  grasp  of  the  reins,  and 
clucked  to  the  horses  to  quicken  their 
pace.  The  hat  and  the  vehicle  spun  along 
in  opposite  ways.  “I  say,  driver,”  said 
the  mechanic,  “ me  'at's  blowed  off.”  The 
driver  fidgeted  again,  but  now  his  mind 
grasped  the  situation,  though  most  unwill- 
i ugly. 

“It  ’as.  ’as  it?”  he  said,  turning  to  the 
man.  “ Well,  then,  that  ’ll  teach  you  to 
buy  ’ats  to  fit  your  ’ead.  I ’ad  a 'ole  lot  of 
’ats  blow  off  before  I made  up  me  mind 
to  get  ’em  to  fit  me  ’ead.  After  that  I ’ad 
no  more  trouble.” 

The  hat  was  still  bowling  along,  and  was 
now  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
mechanic  looked  at  it  dully.  I was  in  a 
fever  of  gratuitous  impatience  for  the  'bus 
to  stop,  or  for  the  man  to  climb  down. 
The  driver  turned  back  to  his  work  and 
clucked  to  his  horses,  who  quickened  their 
gait.  Just  then  a vagrant  stopped  the 
flight  of  the  hat  and  ran  and  caught  the 
’bus,  and  got  a penny  for  his  pains.  So 
every  one  was  happy,  even  I. 

I say  a vagrant  caught  it.  Perhaps  by 
catching  it  he  was  promoted,  and  ceased  to 
be  a vagrant.  No  one  who  does  anything 
for  gain  in  England  is  a vagrant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  its  executors,  or  the  people 
at  large.  One  beggar  who  knew  this  pe- 
culiarity of  his  nation  said,  when  arrest- 
ed in  midsummer,  that  he  was  no  beggar. 
‘"I  shovel  snow  off  the  pavements  for  a 
living,”  said  he.  There  is  not  snow 
enough  to  shovel  once  in  five  years,  but 
any  one  could  see  that  that  was  not  his 


fault.  If  a man,  a woman,  or  a child 
sings  or  dances,  plays  a penny  flute, 
sweeps  a crossing,  or  turns  handsprings 
beside  the  coaches  or  boats  that  run  to 
Hampton  Court,  he  or  she  cannot  1* 
called  a beggar.  Merely  putting  a hand 
out  to  fend  a lady's  dress  from  the  muddy 
wheel  as  she  climbs  into  a hansom  raises 
a man  beyond  the  charge  of  vagabond  age. 
This  grows  out  of  the  sacred  ness  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  this  freest  of  the  lands  of 
Europe — a monarchy  so  liberal  that  the 
republicanism  of  France  becomes  a mock- 
ery when  compared  to  it.  The  liberty  of 
the  individual  is  as  much  the  loafers  ;is 
the  gentleman's;  and  so  we  see  the  Queen 
retire  to  rest  in  Buckingham  Palace  after 
the  Jubilee  procession,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  go  to  sleep  on 
the  grass  of  the  park  beneath  her  windows 
at  the  same  time.  All  summer  Hyde 
Park,  St.  James’s,  and  Green  Park  are 
almost  rendered  evesoi*es  by  the  figures 
of  sleeping  men  ; and  in  certain  parks  the 
men  and  boy  s bathe  in  the  ornamental 
waters  up  to  a fixed  hour  of  the  morning. 
Out  of  this  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  grows  the  shameful  night  pa- 
rade in  Piccadilly,  wherein  vice  flaunts 
itself  and  evil  women  pre-empt  the  best 
street  in  London,  while  good  ones  must 
keep  in-doors  or  shut  themselves  in  cabs. 

“ When  you  are  telling  ns  the  truth 
about  London,”  said  a wise  Englishman, 
‘‘include  your  views  of  Piccadilly  at 
night,  but  don’t  dwell  too  much  on  them, 
because  nothing  can  be  done  about  it  for 
a hundred  years  at  least.  The  reason  is 
this:  a few  years  ago  a young  woman 
was  arrested  there  on  a charge  of  immo- 
rality. She  was  taken  to  a police  station, 
kept  overnight,  and  charged  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  said  she  was  a virtuous  woman. 
The  policeman  swore  against  her,  but  she 
brought  proof  that  she  lived  at  home  in 
a nice  quarter  of  the  town  with  her  mo 
ther,  a respectable  woman  of  the  middle 
class.  Her  neighbors  swore  to  the  good 
character  and  behavior  of  the  mother  and 
her  daughters,  and  all  England  was  in  a 
tremor  of  indignation  at  the  outrage  that 
seemed  to  have  been  committed.  As  a 
result  the  wicked  walk,  and  no  constable 
pursues  them,  for  no  constable  dares  to 
run  the  risk  of  making  another  such  mis- 
take.” 

All  night  long  of  every  night  a dog's 
half-stifled  howling  annoyed  me  in  the 
last  house  I took  in  London.  In  the 
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without  hurting  its  health,  and  to  do  ev- 
erything to  keep  it  quieter.’ 

“ There,”  said  the  Inspector,  “I’m  sure 
that  must  be  a great  satisfaction  to  you. 
1 am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  give  you 
the  facts.  If  the  dog  was  being  starved 
or  abused,  that  would  be  one  thing — 
wouldn’t  it?  But  since  it’s  merely  took 
from  its  mother  and  crying  for  her,  as 
dogs  will,  that  puts  a different  face  on  it — 
doesn’t  it?  I was  sure  you'd  see  it  in 
that  way.  The  other  gentleman  was 
quite  satisfied.  He  couldn’t  sleep  no 
more  than  you.  He  kept  thinking  it  was 
cruelty  that  caused  the  dog's  howling; 
but  you  see  it’s  only  a puppy  doing  as 
puppies  will,  and  being  took  from  his 
mother,  as  dogs  so  often  has  to  be." 

Amused  at  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  what  might  have 
happened  had  the  dog  been  abused,  I 
turned  to  take  my  leave.  The  Inspector 
was  not  quite  sure  I saw  the  matter  with 
his  English  view. 

“However,”  said  he.  “the  nuisance 
still  remains — doesn’t  it?" 

“ So  I was  thinking,”  said  I. 

“Ah!”  said  he,  with  a lawyerlike  air, 
“ the  nuisance  does  certainly  remain. 
Well,  if  you  feel  that  way,  and  it  keeps 
on,  you'll  have  to  summons  the  care 
taker — won’t  you  ?" 

The  nuisance  did  continue,  and  I went 
to  the  station  to  lodge  another  complaint. 

“I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  stop  that 
howling,”  said  I.  entertaining  a thorough- 
ly American  anticipation  of  a police  raid 
on  the  house,  and  the  massacre  or  abduc- 
tion of  the  dog. 

“We  can’t  stop  it,”  said  the  Inspector. 
“ We  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  Great 
heavens!  what  a row  there'd  be  if  we 
presumed  to  enter  that  house  and  inter- 
fere with  that  woman's  management  of 
her  o\yn  property!  She’d  have  a great 
laugh  at  us.  She'd  have  more  than  that, 
sir.  She’d  know  her  rights,  if  we  didn't; 
and  she’d  go  to  the  heads  of  the  force  or 
the  courts,  or  somewhere  or  other,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  a time  there'd  be.” 

“Well,  what's  to  be  done?”  I asked. 

“Summons  her,  and  charge  her,  and 
let  the  court  deal  with  her  for  maintain- 
ing a nuisance.  She’ll  have  to  stop  the 
dog’s  howls,  or  pay  a fine.” 

“ What?”  I said.  “ Have  a poor  woman 
brought  to  court  and  put  in  the  dock,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it?  I never  could  do  it." 

“ Oh,  I don't  know,”  said  the  Inspector. 


“ It  ‘d  be  her  own  doings;  but  you  might 
first  go  around  and  tell  her  how  you  feel 
about  it,  and  reason  with  her,  mentioning 
your  dislike  of  proceeding  to  harsh  mea 
sures.  She  might  take  it  kindly,  or  she 
might  drive  you  out  with  a slanging. 
You  can’t  never  tell  what  a female  will 
do.  But  there's  your  choice  — isn't  it; 
It's  argue  with  her  or  it's  summons  her." 

As  I made  my  way  out  past  half  a 
dozen  “Bohhies”  I was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  for  them  still  kindlier  than  be- 
fore. 

Those  incomparable  guardians  of  the 
peace  of  the  world's  capital ! All  tow- 
ering, awkward  country  boys  brought 
to  the  big  city,  and  dressed  up  so  that 
they  shall  ever  remain  as  much  apart 
from  the  Londoner  as  the  day  they  land 
ed.  Their  casques  of  cloth,  their  huge 
hands  and  feet  protruding  from  short 
tig-li t sleeves  and  short  tight  trouser  legs, 
and  their  funny  short  coats,  with  skirts 
that  stick  out  beyond  their  hips  like 
the  wooden  coats  of  Swiss  toy  soldiers— 
but,  bless  me!  these  are  not  things  to 
laugh  at. 

Go  and  see  the  order  these  constables 
maintain.  See  them  merely  walk  to 
and  fro  through  a turbulent  crowd,  sav- 
ing only,  “ Move  along,  please,”  and  sep- 
arating the  shoulders  and  elbows  which 
form  the  circuit  of  every  crowd's  galvan- 
ism. 

Even  in  the  last  bread  riots,  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  rioters  assembled  in 
Trafalgar  Square  and  the  Guards  were 
ordered  out,  this  was  all  that  was  done. 
The  mouried  soldiers  moved  their  horses 
into  the  heart  of  the  mob  and  out  again 
by  different  paths,  and  broke  the  con- 
cord of  the  mass  so  that  it  melted  out  of 
sight. 

Be  sure  the  people  deserve  more  than 
half  the  credit  for  this  peaceful  ordering 
of  their  ways.  They  respect  the  law.  and 
the  arrival  of  a Bobby,  empty-handed, 
means  as  much  to  all,  except  the  drunk- 
en est  or  the  craziest  ones,  as  if  be  carried 
a howitzer  with  him.  Nevertheless,  in 
London  it  is  the  police  who  get  the  hard 
knocks  and  cruel  wounds  far  oftener 
than  the  bullies  they  bring  into  court. 

In  the  slum  quarters  the  people  often 
demand  a fair  fight  when  an  arrest  is  to 
he  made,  and  then  the  “Bobby”  appeal’s 
in  court  bandaged,  as  prisoners  too  often 
are  in  New  York. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  under- 
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left  at  the  doorways  of  the  big  stores  to 
be  chained  up  and  cared  for  by  porters  in 
gold  iace  while  the  dogs’  mistresses  are  in- 
doors makes  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town. 

High-bred  terriers,  and  French  poodles 
sheared  so  as  to  leave  tufts  and  knobs 
of  kinky  wool  here  and  there  on  their 
bodies,  are  the  fashionable  pets  at  pres- 
ent; but  no  dog  is  so  much  of  a mon- 
grel or  so  hideously  ugly  that  he  cannot 
find  a countess  or  a coster  to  lead  him 
about  the  streets.  Not  merely  canaries, 
but  every  sort  of  bird  that  flies  is  petted 
in  English  homes  and  sold  by  English 
fanciers.  So,  too,  all  but  the  poorest  keep 
gardens  — however  small  they  be;  and 
even  the  very  poorest  put  pots  of  flowers 
in  their  windows. 

The  island  is  a paradise  for  horses. 
Not  only  are  all  the  roads  I ever  have 
seen  in  the  country  as  level  and  smooth 
as  the  city  streets,  but  the  draught-horses 
are  very  much  stronger  and  bigger  than 
any  we  see  in  America ; so  that  the 
extra  heaviness  of  the  vehicles  is  more 
than  counterbalanced.  Whenever  a lady 
wishes  to  distinguish  a visitor  to  her  coun- 
try house,  she  takes  him  to  the  stable  to 
see  the  horses.  And  she  talks  to  them, 
and  feeds  them  with  sugar,  and  pets  them 
as  if  they  were  human. 

Because  the  Englishman  is  forever  eat- 
ing he  sees  to  it  that  the  animal  which 
he  loves  next  to  his  dog  shall  do  as  well. 
Therefore,  whenever  a vehicle  stops, 
whether  for  the  driver  to  collect  or  de- 
liver a package,  or  take  a drink,  or  enjoy 
a rest,  li is  first  act  is  to  hang  a nose-bag 
full  of  feed  over  his  horse’s  head.  If  the 
reader  knew  how  often  an  English  driver 
has  to  stop  at  the  public-houses  for  a- 
drink,  how  often  he  feels  obliged  to  haul 
up  to  a curb  to  smoke  or  chat  with  a 
friend,  or  to  sit  still  and  rest,  he  would 
appreciate  how  many  times  a horse  is  fed 
in  a day.  The  feeding  seems  to  me  well- 
nigh  perpetual. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  people  generally. 
Tea  in  bed,  then  breakfast,  lunch,  after- 
noon tea,  dinner,  and  late  supper  before 
retiring  are  six  of  their  meals,  four  of 
which  are  regular  and  habitual  with  all 
classes.  The  mechanic  and  the  laborer 
stop  work  for  a drink  or  a bite  and  a 
smoke  at  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon. 
More  than  one  lady  has  told  me  that 
she  feels  obliged  to  eat  something  between 
breakfast  and  luncheon  every  day;  and 
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the  husband  of  one,  hearing  her  say 
this,  vowed  that  she  woke  in  the  middle 
of  every  night  to  eat  some  cold  pud- 
ding. As  this  man  is  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  telling  the  truth,  I do  not  ask 
the  reader  to  believe  that  even  one  Briton 
goes  so  far  as  that  in  satisfying  the  tire- 
less hunger  of  the  race. 

The  enervating  climate  accounts  for 
this,  and  for  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people.  For  three  months  after  my  ar- 
rival in  London  I could  not  get  warm. 
I knew  that  the  people  put  on  heavy 
clothes,  and  took  a great  deal  of  exercise 
iif  iieu  of  heating  their  houses %as  we  do; 
buv  the  thickest  clothes  did  not  suffice, 
and-  only  a few  Americans  know  how  to 
work  at  athletics  and  business  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  I shivered  by  night  and  by 
day,  and  was  made  almost  ill  with  the 
cold.  I said  so  to  my  banker — the  sober- 
est, most  orderly  of  men. 

“How  much  whiskey  do  you  drink?*’ 
he  asked. 

I had  not  been  drinking  any. 

“ Good  heavens,  man  !”  he  exclaimed. 
“Come  with  me.”  He  took  me  to  the 
nearest  public-house  and  ordered  a glass 
of  Scotch  whiskey  for  me.  “ There,”  said 
he,  “ never  let  the  middle  of  an  afternoon 
pass  without  your  having  had  a glass  of 
spirits.  Take  another  before  you  go  to 
bed.  Others  may  prescribe  a greater 
quantity,  and  you  must  be  the  judge  of 
your  own  requirements,  but,  mark  me, 
you  take  two  drinks  a day  as  I have  ad- 
vised, or  you’ll  be  ill;  indeed,  I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  you  died.  It  is  impossible  to 
live  in  this  climate  without  stimulants.” 

The  drunkenness  that  results  from  the 
strain  of  the  debilitating  climate  is  worse 
than  shocking  to  a stranger.  The  crowds 
in  the  gin-palaces,  the  preponderance  of 
poor  women  in  the  mass  of  drinkers,  the 
drunkenness  of  women,  and  the  fact  that 
liquor,  which  renders  men  sodden,  seems 
to  make  women  crazy  — these  with  the 
bedlam  in  the  streets  at  the  closing-time 
of  the  taverns  each  night  are  all  as  note- 
worthy, though  not  as  nice,  as  the  eating 
habits  of  the  people. 

These  same  London  poor  beat  their 
wives.  No  one  will  deny  it.  At  least, 
they  beat  them,  or  fight  with  them,  or  get 
beaten  by  them —according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  strength  in  each  married 
couple.  The  refrain  of  the  police-court 
chorus  every  day  demonstrates  how  much 
rum  leads  to  fighting  in  the  homes.  I 
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remember  now  that  a clerk  of  the  court 
told  me  that  the  poor  are  reforming 
rapidly  in  this  respect. 

“ They  throw  things  at  each  other  more 
and  more,  instead  of  fighting,”  said  he; 
but  the  point  seems  a small  one  to  me. 

The  commonplaceness  of  the  subject  of 
drink,  and  the  failure  of  the  mass  to  view 
it  as  gentler  folk  do,  are  seen  in  the  per- 
ennial references  to  it  on  the  cheap  stage 
and  in  the  cheap  press.  This  frankness 
is  illustrated  by  an  adventure  I once  had 
— on  a ’bus  again — at  Charing  Cross.  I 
climbed  to  the  roof  and  saw,  with  alarm, 
that  the  driver  was  not  in  his  place.  I 
thought  the  horfees  were  free  to  run  away, 
and  was  about  to  clamber  down  again 
when  the  driver  came  out  of  a public- 
house, wiping  his  mouth.  Then  a little 
boy  appeared  from  under  the  horses’ 
heads,  which  he  had  been  holding. 

“ Been  getting  a drink?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  said  he;  44  I always  gets  a drink 
at  this  end  of  the  line.  You  can’t  drink 
the  stuff  at  the  other  end.  You  really 
can’t,  you  know.  It's  ’orrid.  Well,  see 
’ere,  I’ll  tell  you  ’ow  bad  it  is.  It’s  worse 
than  water.” 

He  paused  a moment  to  allow  me  to 
study  this  graphic  analysis  of  the  awful 
quality  of  that  rum,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded : 

“Another  man  as  calls  himself  a gen- 
tleman came  up  ’ere  t’other  day,  just  as 
you  ’ave,  and  I was  ’aving  me  drink,  just 
as  I’ve  been  ’aving  it  now,  and  when  I 
come  ’e  raised  a awful  row.  4 Where 
was  you?’  ’e  asks.  4 ’Aving  a drink,’  says 
I,  as  respectful  as  anythink.  Then, would 
you  believe  it,  he  ups  and  says  I ’adn’t 
no  right  to  ’ave  a drink  whilst  I was  on 
duty,  and  Vd  report  me  to  the  company. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

44  What  did  you  say?” 

“What  did  I say?  I waits  a few  min- 
utes and  turns  it  over  in  my  ’ead,  and 
then  I lets  ’im  ’ave  a bit  of  me  mind. 
‘You,’  I says — ‘you  proberbly  calls 
yourself  a gentleman.  And  you  goes  and 
says  I ’adn’t  ought  to  drink.  A pretty 
business,’  I says,  4 trying  to  stop  a poor 
man  ’aving  ’is  drink,  and  at  the  same 
time  callin’  yourself  a gentleman!’  ” 

These  comments  on  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  masses  do  not  apply  to  the  middle 
million  or  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Once, 
in  a first-class  railway  carriage,  I heard 
a well-dressed,  well  - appearing  man  of 
middle  age  boast  that  he  could  drink  a 


quart  of  port-wine  in  an  afternoon  and 
go  home  as  steadily  as  if  he  had  ouly 
drunk  a glass  of  water.  Such  a boast 
would  not  have  excited  any  attention  a 
century  ago.  It  does  so  now,  because 
the  gentlemen  of  London  no  longer  get 
drunk. 

In  the  West  End  clubs  drunkenness  is 
an  infrequent  thing.  All  men  drink 
more  than  the  same  sorts  do  here,  but 
men  of  pride  watch  their  capacity  as 
an  engineer  wTatChes  the  water-gauge 
when  filling  the  boiler  of  his  engine.  A 
greater  variety  of  wines  is  served  at  din- 
ner, and  one  hears  more  talk  of  what  is 
in  the  cellars  of  good  houses  there  than 
here.  Some  may  say  that  this  is  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  English  have  more 
fine  wines  and  costly  cellars  than  we,  but 
that  does  not  bear  on  the  case,  because  we 
can  have  whatever  we  want  as  well  as 
any  people  on  earth.  It  is  still  the  same 
matter  of  climate.  One’s  physical  system 
will  take  in  a great  deal  in  Eugland  be 
fore  it  perceptibly  responds  to  the  stimu 
lant.  Therefore  it  is  that  one  is  certain 
to  have  sherry  and  champagne  and  clar- 
et, or  hock  and  claret,  and  then  port,  fol- 
lowed by  brandy  or  a liqueur  after  the 
coffee.  This  is  the  mere  basis  or  skeleton 
of  the  wine-scheme  of  an  English  dinner. 
More  wines  may  be  had,  but  less  would  be 
impossible.  Whiskey  always  follows  later 
in  the  evening,  by  going-home  time,  if  not 
before. 

The  dinners  are  not  more  elaborate  on 
the  whole  there  than  here,  but  they  are 
enjoyed  at  greater  leisure,  especially  over 
the  dessert  at  the  end,  when  the  port  is 
reached. 

The  formalities  which  lead  up  to  and 
endure  all  through  and  after  a dinner  in 
England  seem  a little  stiff  to  those  of  us 
newer  folk  who  have  not  copied  them. 
But  they  are  meritorious.  I have  never 
been  in  a nice  home  of  any  sort,  uo  mat- 
ter how  modest  or  how  well  acquainted 
with  one  another  were  the  people  there, 
that  these  conventional  usages  were  not 
adhered  to.  It  may  be  a ducal  mansion 
or  only  a flat,  yet  the  servant  announces 
with  due  formality  each  guest  that  ar- 
rives, and  then  declares  the  readiuess  of 
the  dinner  in  the  same  conventional,  for 
mal  manner.  And  the  hostess  either  ap- 
points an  escort  for  each  lady,  or  else  has 
done  so  quietly  before  the  meal  is  an- 
nounced. The  hallways  may  be  of  ba- 
ronial width,  or  as  strait  as  the  road  to 
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heaven,  yet  the  couples  will  always  proceed 
to  the  dining-room  with  a lady’s  hand  on 
each  man’s  arm.  Even  though  they  must 
walk  crabwise,  this  will  always  be  so. 

The  seats  at  the  dining-table  will  sure- 
ly be  set  with  cards  bearing  the  names 
of  the  guests,  that  they  may  find  their 
places,  and  menu  cards,  set  in  pretty 
holders,  will  almost  as  certainly  tell  the 
ingredients  of  the  feast  to  those  who 
are  to  enjoy  it.  There  are  said  to  be 
hundreds  of  London  families  each  of 
whose  accumulated  treasure  of  plate  is 
measured  by  van-loads ; but  those  who 
have  far  less  silver  always  display  what 
they  have  of  it,  and  of  cut  glass,  in  a way 
which  distinguishes  English  tables  and 
makes  them  all  akin. 

All  the  diners  rise  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, and  the  ladies  proceed  to  the  draw- 
ing-room as  surely,  in  all  houses,  as 
every  Englishman  in  other  places  comes 
to  his  feet  at  the  first  notes  of  “God 
Save  the  Queen.”  It  is  the  host’s  part 
to  see  to  it  that  the  time  during  which 
the  men  linger  over  the  brandy  and  ci- 
gars is  not  prolonged  to  even  the  verge 
of  rudeness  toward  the  ladies  waiting 
abovestairs.  The  smoking  is  limited  to 
the  dining-room,  the  library,  or  the  smok- 
ing-room, as  the  case  may  be;  but  when 
the  guests  depart  there  is  always  heard 
the  invitation  to  a glass  of  spirits  and  a 
cigar  or  cigarette,  while  the  ladies  are 
putting  on  their  wraps.  This  last  drink 
is  the  English  “night-cap,”  taken  at  that 
moment  to  kill  the  time,  or  to  carry  the 
men  cheerily  on  their  homeward  way;  it 
is  the  modern  stirrup-cup. 

I have  seen  in  English  “Bohemia” 
some  houses  wherein  certain  features  of 
this  formality  were  omitted,  but  the 
only  household  in  London  where  every 
formality  was  waived  was  that  of  a 
foreigner.  There  we  came  in  unan- 
nounced, went  to  dinner  in  a sort  of 
catch  as-catch-can  fashion,  with  a lady 
or  without,  sat  unconscionably  long  over 
our  cigars,  and  then  smoked  all  over  the 
house.  The  effect  of  this  laxity  was  that 
we  all  appreciated  the  full  value  of  the 
English  convention  in  ordering  society, 
and  in  bringing  dignity  to  it  and  self- 
respect  to  its  members. 

The  most  part  of  the  English  usages 
some  of  us  copy,  and  the  rest  of  us  can 
get  used  to;  but  there  is  a feature  of  for- 
mal dining  there  which  is  different.  I 
refer  to  the  failure  to  introduce  all  the 


company  to  one  another.  There  are  no 
general  introductions  at  an  English  din- 
ner, or  even  at  a house  party  in  the  coun- 
try. If  all  the  guests  are  acquainted 
there  is  no  need  to  introduce  them,  but 
if  they  are  strangers  they  must  remain  so, 
or  trust  to  chance  or  personal  magnetism 
for  making  acquaintanceships.  Every 
man  is  introduced  at  a dinner  party  to 
the  lady  he  is  to  escort  to  the  table. 
There  it  stops.  It  is  a custom  which  has 
some  close  relation  to  the  experience  of 
an  ancient  race  through  many  centuries. 
I leave  the  reader  to  analyze  it. 

Even  to  a town  house  where  twenty- 
two  servants  were  kept  many  visitors 
brought  their  maids  or  valets;  but  I have 
found  myself  everywhere  so  well  cared 
for  by  the  servants  already  there  that  I 
never  regretted  my  condition.  The  stren- 
uous effort  of  the  whole  people  to  obtain 
comfort  at  home  has  brought  them  a great 
deal  of  it. 

One  who  lives  there  is  apt  to  stay 
oftenest  at  country  houses,  and  there  the 
customs  are  complex,  but  as  smooth  in 
motion  as  the  engines  of  a racing  “ liner.” 
Your  host’s  coachman  meets  you  at  the 
station.  In-door  servants  take  your 
things  to  your  room,  and  there  your  bag 
is  opened  and  emptied  in  order  that  its 
contents  may  be  put  precisely  where  you 
will  want  them.  Every  need  you  have 
while  in  your  room  will  be  anticipated. 
Your  bath  will  usually  be  made  ready 
overnight,  so  that  the  water  may  take 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  your 
clothing  and  boots  will  be  found  ready 
brushed  when  you  need  them. 

Breakfast  customs  always  surprise  a 
new-comer,  for  the  servants  do  not  wait 
on  table,  but  only  bring  the  dishes  to  the 
sideboard,  to  which  each  guest  repairs  to 
help  himself.  He  carries  his  plate  thith- 
er, stocks  it  with  the  viands  he  prefers, 
and  then  takes  it  back  to  his  place  at 
table.  He  even  pours  out  his  own  tea 
or  coffee— tea  being  the  usual  breakfast 
drink  in  England. 

He  is  in  loose  flannels  and  low  shoes 
(if  the  weather  is  half  fine),  and  from  the 
breakfast  table  he  saunters  out  from 
under  the  ivy,  which  throws  its  green 
arabesquerie  over  wall  and  porch,  to  spend 
a whole  long  day  at  out  door  diversion, 
at  tennis,  or  bowls,  or  whatever,  with  in- 
tervals of  reading  in  a hammock.  He 
helps  the  hostess  choose  the  fruits  for  din- 
ner out  of  the  glass  houses,  or  goes  writh 
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her  to  the  stable,  or  to  her  old-fashioned 
herb-garden,  with  its  rue  and  thyme  and 
sage  and  all  the  rest,  if,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, she  has  preserved  such  bric-a-brac 
of  the  past. 

Luncheon  may  be  served  out-of-doors 
under  a spreading  tree,  with  liveried  men 
to  wait  upon  the  guests ; and  at  six 
o’clock,  or  half  past,  the  elaborate  high- 
walled  garden  will  be  deserted  for  the 
bedroom,  and  the  donning  of  evening 
dress  and  pumps  against  the  announce- 
ment of  the  always  formal  dinner.  The 
whole  day  runs  like  clock-work,  but  one 
never  sees  the  wheels. 

One  does  not  altogether  like  the  way  in 
which  the  children  are  shunted  aside  and 
left  with  nurses,  being  brought  to  their 
mothers  when  dressed  for  a walk  or  a ride, 
and  shown  to  their  father  and  the  guests 
for  only  a little  while  later  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. But  manly  boys  grow  out  of 
this  upbringing  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  the  girls  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  oth- 
er girls’  brothers. 

The  formal  ‘‘mother”  and  “father” 
with  which  English  girls  address  their 
parents  seem  farther  from  the  heart  and 
farther  from  the  grace  of  femininity  than 
the  endearing  terms  our  daughters  use; 
while  the  boyish  way  of  calling  their 
fathers  “pater”  or  “governor”  and  their 
mothers  “ mater  ” sounds  very  stiff  to  us. 
The  old  middle-class  terms  “ma”  and 
“ pa  ” have  descended  far  below  that  class 
to-day,  and  seem  to  be  in  complete  disre- 
pute. 

In  England  you  can  trace  caste  from 
the  sorrowing  lady  on  the  throne  to  the 
top-hat  and  long  coat  of  the  simplest  gen- 
tleman in  the  West  End,  or  the  same  hat 
and  short  coat  of  the  humblest  clerk  in 
the  City.  From  top  to  bottom  the  English 
love  it  all.  Let  no  one  humbug  my  read- 
er with  the  assertion  (born  of  our  repub- 
lican wishes)  that  the  lines  of  caste  grow 
looser,  or  that  monarchy  is  under  a death- 
sentence  in  England.  The  youngest, 
most  sheltered  oak  in  that  land  is  not  as 
firmly  rooted  nor  as  sure  of  a long  exist- 
ence. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  effects  of  caste 
— some  of  the  curious  effects  that  I have 
noted.  On  Jubilee  day  I stood  so  near 
the  procession  that  I could  have  touched 
the  door  of  Her  Majesty’s  carriage  with 
my  walking-stick. 

When  she  had  ridden  by,  the  lady  next 
to  me  said, 


“ Oh  dear,  now  she's  gone,  and  I didn't 
see  her.” 

“ Didn’t  see  her?”  I repeated,  in  aston- 
ishment. 

“I  couldn’t,”  she  replied.  “I  was  so 
excited  I could  not  look  at  her.  This  is 
the  third  time  I’ve  tried,  but  something 
always  comes  up  and  blinds  me.” 

Once  I was  walking  in  Hyde  Park 
with  a little  English  lady,  who  suddenly 
cried  out: 

“Oh,  there’s  the  Princess”  (meaning  the 
Princess  of  Wales),  “and  Princess  Vic- 
toria! Do  hurry  and  let  us  get  near  the 
road  to  see  them !” 

“Well,  there,  they  have  gone,”  said 
she,  after  the  royal  carriage  had  passed, 
“and  I shall  be  in  a flutter  for  half  an 
hour.  I suppose  you’ll  never  understand 
it,  but  I go  perfectly  silly  whenever  I see 
royalty.” 

I long  ago  learned  to  distrust  every 
Englishman  who  pretends  to  view  royalty 
coldly,  as  we  do  here  in  America.  If  an 
Englishman  abuses  the  institution  of 
caste,  I suspect  him  of  being  a very  cheap 
fraud. 

I have  known  only  one  English  wo- 
man to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  in- 
stitution. She  was  a type-writer  girl,  who 
wore  trousers  when  she  rode  her  bicycle, 
and  belonged  to  a short-haired  guild 
which  once  declared  itself  “opposed  to 
marriage  on  account  of  its  indecency.” 
The  usual  thing  is  to  hear  a cheap  wit  or 
noisy  democrat  assail  the  aristocrac}",  and 
in  the  next  breath  betray  his  servile  ad- 
miration of  it.  For  instance,  a well- 
known  self- advertiser  on  the  edge  of  an 
honorable  calling  was  once  assuring 
me  that  he  felt  like  an  American,  and 
would  like  to  see  every  nobleman  obliged 
to  pawn  his  coronet  and  go  to  work  at 
sweeping  the  streets.  Ten  minutes  later 
he  was  pressing  me  to  take  tea  at  his 
house  the  next  afternoon.  “ You'll  meet 
some  very  smart  people  there,”  said  he: 
“ indeed,  I even  hope  to  have  the  honor 
of  entertaining  Lady  Dash,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Doldrums,  you  know, 
so  I’m  sure  you’ll  make  it  a point  to 
come.” 

This  perfectly  natural  ingrained  feel- 
ing sifts  all  the  way  through  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
million  ways.  A professional  man  may 
aspire  to  a gentle  position  if  he  can  af- 
ford it  and  is  fit  for  it;  and  so  may  even 
a manufacturer;  but,  as  I understand  it, 
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this  a man  may  not  do  if  he  is  a trades- 
man, no  matter  how  wealthy  or  polished 
he  may  be — that  is,  if  he  sells  goods  at 
retail. 

A high  silk  hat  is  a badge  of  gentil- 
ity (in  London  rather  than  in  England 
at  large)  which  even  a cabman  respects, 
and  a fiost-class  railway  ticket  has  iuspired 
most  deferential  behavior  from  a station 
agent  who  had  been  very  rude  to  me  when 
I bought  a third-class  ticket  at  his  win- 
dow. Dress  remains  a badge  of  rank,  be- 
cause men  do  not  presume  to  dress  above 
their  station,  as  a rule ; and  in  a city  ware- 
house you  may  distinguish  the  proprietor 
by  his  silk  hat  and  frock-coat,  the  clerk 
by  his  silk  hat  and  short  coat,  and  the 
porter  by  his  round  hat.  I have  been 
told  again  and  again — though  I am  thank- 
ful never  to  have  had  to  experience  it — 
that  a business  man  who  receives  you 
freely  at  his  house  as  a friend,  will  prove 
difficult  of  access  and  stiffly  ceremonious 
if  you  go  to  his  office  on  business. 

Because  of  such  conditions,  Americans 
at  home  wonder  why  other  Americans 
live  in  England.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.  Some  live  there  because  Eng- 
land is  three  thousand  miles  from  their 
home  reputations,  or  the  scene  of  their 
failures.  Others  do  so  because  their  mode 
of  life  — however  good  or  evil  — is  not 
pried  into  by  press  or  public.  Some  live 
there  because  of  the  restful  calm  of  every 
phase  of  life.  Some  love  the  historic 
landmarks  and  the  literary  associations, 
animate  and  inanimate,  dead  or  living. 
But  one  other  thing  all  Americans  who 
are  there  cannot  help  enjoying.  It  is  this : 
that  in  the  freest,  most  liberally  govern- 
ed of  foreign  lands  they  find  their  own 
freedom  even  greater,  than  that  of  their 
English  neighbors.  Only  his  own  circle 
and  the  ones  beneath  it  are  open  to  an 
Englishman,  but  every  circle  welcomes 
any  American  who  is  able  to  grace  it. 
An  Englishman  in  London  must  be  par- 
ticular where  and  how  he  lives;  but  an 
American  may  inhabit  a cottage  in  a 
poor  neighborhood  without  damaging  his 
social  standing.  He  may  dress  as  he 
pleases,  he  may  even  maintain  a trace  of 
bohemianism  in  his  entertainments,  if  he 
prefers  it,  or  is  blind  to  it.  His  mistakes 
are  excused, and  his  eccentricities  are  cred- 
ited, with  kindly  forbearance,  to  his  na- 
tionality oftener  than  to  himself. 

Several  times  I have  known  an  Eng- 


lishman on  the  easiest  terms  in  American 
houses  to  drop  his  affability  and  his  care- 
less manner  when  another  Englishman 
has  entered  the  circle  and  been  intro- 
duced to  him. 

Americans,  having  no  rank,  are  of 
every  rank  in  England;  but  an  English- 
man must  know  all  about  a fellow-coun- 
tryman’s position  before  he  feels  it  safe 
to  be  at  ease  with  him. 

These  are  very  loose  and  terse  sum- 
mings up  of  some  features  of  a complex 
institution,  yet  it  is  only  from  lack  of 
space  that  I do  not  illustrate  them  all 
with  anecdotes. 

One  at  least  should  be  illustrated.  That 
is  my  statement  that  a manufacturer 
may  take  a place  in  good  society  and  a 
tradesman  may  not.  How  this  may  re- 
sult is  seen  in  a case  within  my  circle  of 
acquaintance.  The  lovely,  accomplished, 
and  much-travelled  daughter  of  a manu- 
facturer’of  the  most  costly  and  fashiona- 
ble luxuries  has  every  fashionable  door 
closed  in  her  face,  and  must  live  out  her 
life  in  the  company  of  greatly  inferior, 
often  vulgar  people,  because  her  father 
sells  over  the  counter  of  a shop  a small 
fraction  of  what  he  manufactures.  Her 
beauty,  grace,  and  intelligence,  and  her 
father’s  great  wealth,  do  not  throw  a fea- 
ther’s weight  toward  her  advantage. 

We  have  followed  down  as  low  as  the 
porters  in  a city  warehouse  a few  of  the 
striking  effects  of  caste.  Go  lower  and 
see  how  it  influences  the  household  ser- 
vants. They  have  their  own  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  servants’  hall  of  each  dwell- 
ing, their  own  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
the  position  of  their  employers.  I told  in 
another  article  how  all  a lady’s  servants 
left  her  because  she  once  made  up  a bed 
when  she  thought  her  maids  had  more 
work  than  they  could  properly  attend  to 
during  a rush  of  company.  I also  know 
a gentleman  who  has  the  general  English 
love  of  flowers,  and  who  cannot  keep  a 
gardener  because  he  will  potter  in  his 
greenhouses  with  his  own  hands.  If 
you  hand  a soiled  plate  to  a maid,  or  a piece 
of  waste  paper  off  the  floor,  she  will  say, 
44  Thank  you.”  She  will  polish  your  shoes 
for  you  as  willingly  as  she  will  eat  her 
own  breakfast;  but  she  will  give  you  im- 
pudence if  you  display  an  American’s 
kindly  interest  in  her  own  affairs,  and 
leave  you  if  you  hang  your  own  pic- 
tures. 
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BY  ARTHUR  J.  8TRINGBR. 

I. — A WOMAN’S  HAND. 

11HE  dawn  grew  golden  in  the  east, 

. The  dancing  and  the  music  ceased; 
The  world,  the  world  of  men,  awoke, 

And  then  the  guest  who  tarried  spoke. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  took  her  hand 
In  his  (he  could  not  understand!) 

And  held  it,  tiny,  white,  and  slim, 

While  she  in  silence  gazed  at  him. 

“Soft  little  tender  birdlike  thing, 

May  Time  or  Toil,1’  he  murmured,  “bring 
No  line  to  thee,  poor  girlish  hand  f* 

(Oh,  he  could  never  understand!) 

Then  she,  with  one  strange  wistful  look, 
Drew  back  the  hand  he  idly  took, 

And  smiling  hid  it  from  his  gaze, 

While  he  bowed  low,  and  went  his  ways. 

The  little  hand  remained  the  same 
Soft  birdlike  thing,  and  no  toil  came 
To  take  its  tenderness  away, 

Nor  steal  its  beauty  day  by  day, 

For  in  the  world  its  only  task 
Was  but  to  press  a wayward  heart 
(Ah,  little  hand  so  white  and  slim!) 

That  ached  with  all  her  love  for  hiiik 


II— AT  THE  COMEDY. 

LAST  night,  in  snowy  gown  and  glove, 
I saw  you  watch  the  play. 

Wherein  each  Hero  won  his  Love 
The  old  unlifelike  way. 

( And  oh  were  life  their  little  scene 
Where  love  so  smoothly  ran , 

How  different , Dear , this  world  had  been 
Since  this  old  world  began!) 

For  you  who  saw  them  gayly  win 
Both  hand  and  heart  away. 

Knew  well  where  dwelt  the  mockery  in 
That  foolish  little  play. 

(“//*  Love  were  all!  if  Love  were  all  T 
The  viols  sobbed  and  cried; 

“ Then  Love  were  best  what  e'er  befall 
Low , low  the  flutes  replied.) 
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And  you,  Fond  Heart,  did  you  forget 
For  all  the  changing  year? 

Since  watching  there  your  eyes  grew  wet 
With  just  an  idle  tear. 

{And  down  the  great  dark  curtain  fell 
Upon  their  foolish  play , 

But  you  and  I knew — oh , too  well — 

Life  went  another  way.) 


III.— A TRAGEDY. 

SHE  passed  mp  in  the  crowded  square, 
And  on  her  little  face  forlorn 
I caught  a glimmer  of  despair 

Her  childish  brow  had  never  worn ; 

Yet  as  she  lightly  smiled  at  me 
I saw  the  old  half-wistful  air 
Still  lurking  in  her  sea-blue  eyes. 

For  I had  known  her  as  a child, 

And  ere  she  grew  so  worldly-wise, 

When  she  was  like  a flower,  and  fair, 

We  two  had  wandered,  free  and  wild, 
Down  hills  that  faced  the  sea. 

Oh,  she  who  seemed  a flower  of  old. 

And  knew  each  hill  and  highland  place 
From  April  green  to  Autumn  gold, 

I saw  go  thro’  the  drifting  rain 

With  rouge  upon  her  childish  face, 

To  hide  a shadow  of  the  pain 
And  all  the  aging  sorrow  there. 

Yet  with  the  same  old  queenly  tread 
She  faded  down  the  darkening  square, 
Amid  the  night  she  knew  too  well; 

And  like  the  stateliest  flower  that  grows 
She  held  her  queenly  little  head, 

And  still,  it  seemed,  from  that  poor  rose, 
An  old  sweet  perfume  fell. 


WITHOUT  THE  COURTS. 

BY  SARAH  BARNWELL  ELLIOTT. 


IT  was  a wide  marsh,  with  a dim  blue 
shore  on  the  other  side.  Away  down 
to  the  right  the  horizon  was  clear,  for 
then;  was  the  sea  into  which  the  tide- 
water river  emptied  itself.  To  the  left 
the  river  showed  more  definitely  and  in 
longer  reaches,  though  still  shored  by  the 
marsh.  The  low  sand  bluff  that  bounded 


the  marsh  on  the  south  was  fringed  with 
saw  - pahnettoes  and  bunches  of  wild 
myrtle,  with  here  and  there  a solemn 
pine  rising  to  lonely  heights,  and  here 
and  there  wide -spreading,  moss -draped 
oaks  making  dense  shadows. 

Where  the  trees  were  thickest  a planta- 
tion-house, built  very  much  on  the  plan 
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of  the  oaks,  low  and  wide-spreading,  stood 
looking  out  through  its  old-fashioned, 
small-paned  windows,  as  it  had  looked  for 
many,  many  changing  years  over  the 
desolate  marsh  and  sinuous  river.  So 
many  had  lived  and  loved,  had  come  and 
gone,  in  that  plain,  heavily  timbered  old 
house  that  at  last  it  seemed  almost  to  have 
acquired  personality  and  the  cheerful  ex- 
pression of  a serene  old  age  which  could 
loolf  back  on  a simple,  honorable,  kindly 
past,  and  forward  to  a safe  future.  To- 
day its  outlook  was  misty,  for  a fine  white 
film  was  stretched  across  the  sky  that 
dimmed  the  sunshine  a little,  and  blurred 
the  outline  of  the  far  horizon.  A mild, 
gray  day,  which,  while  demanding  fires, 
yet  permitted  the  master  of  the  house  to 
bring  his  book  to  the  front  piazza.  His 
feet  were  on  the  banisters,  his  chair  was 
tilted  back,  and  a soft  hat  was  drawn  a 
little  over  his  eyes.  Some  pipes  and  a 
box  of  tobacco  were  on  another  chair  be- 
side him,  and  at  a little  distance  a red  set- 
ter lay  with  his  head  on  his  front  paws 
watching  his  master  wistfully,  with  now 
and  then  a nervous  start  and  a tremulous 
long  breath  that  was  almost  a whimper. 
Out  on  the  bluff,  under  the  trees,  a negro 
woman  sat  sewing,  and  a little  child,  with 
long  fair  curls  creeping  out  from  under 
the  deep  frill  of  her  white  sun-bonnet, 
played  beside  her. 

It  was  very  still — so  still  that  as  far 
away  as  she  was  the  wTords  of  the  child 
would  now  and  then  reach  her  father 
where  he  sat,  and  hearing,  he  would  lift 
his  head  and  look  toward  the  little  group. 
It  was  a dull-looking  book  that  he  held, 
bound  in  brown  leather,  and  heavy;  for 
when  wheels  were  heard  driving  up  to 
the  side  door,  and  he  dropped  it  on  the 
floor,  it  jarred  loudly,  so  that  the  sound 
reached  the  child  under  the  trees.  She 
focussed  her  long  bonnet  on  her  father 
as  he  moved  quickly  down  the  piazza  and 
cut  across  the  corner  to  the  side  steps, 
where  an  open  vehicle  had  stopped ; then 
catching  sight  of  the  traveller  who  had 
arrived,  she  ran  towards  him  as  fast  as 
her  little  legs  could  move,  crying,  “Tad! 
Tad !" 

The  two  men  shook  hands;  a servant, 
coming  round  from  the  back,  took  a valise 
from  the  wagon ; and  Tad  going  to  meet 
the  child,  the  master  turned  to  the  coach- 
man. 

“ Did  your  mistress  give  you  any  orders 
last  night?"  he  asked. 


“Yes,  suli,"  the  negro  answered;  “Miss 
Lise  say  full  me  to  come  to  de  P’int  fuh 
her  dis  mawnin’  des  es  soon  es  I bring 
Mass  Tad  from  de  station." 

“Then  go  at  once,"  and  Mr.  Beverley 
pulled  out  his  watch. 

“ Yes,  and  be  in  a hurry."  When  once 
more  he  had  reached  his  chair,  Beverley 
pushed  the  heavy  book  aside  with  his 
foot,  then,  as  if  on  second  thought,  lie 
turned  it  up  so  that  the  title  would 
show. 

Before  he  took  his  seat  he  drew  an- 
other big  chair  forward,  then  filling  his 
pipe  he  lighted  it  slowly  while  he  watch- 
ed his  friend,  who,  having  returned  the 
child  to  her  nurse,  was  coming  toward  the 
house,  stooping  and  patting  the  dog  as 
he  came.  “Poor  old  doggie,"  he  said, 
“who’s  been  trampling  on  you?  What 
ails  him,  George?"  he  went  on,  when  he 
reached  the  piazza.  “ He’s  trembling  as  if 
he  had  a chill,  and  winces  as  if  he  were 
sore." 

“ I had  to  thrash  him  this  morning,’ 
Beverley  answered,  and  a gleam  came 
into  his  eyes  that  seemed  to  stop  the  poor 
dog  in  his  tracks,  and  he  lay  down  as  be- 
fore, tremulous  and  watchful. 

Tad’s  own  eyes  took  on  a watchful 
look.  “Where’s  Lise?"  he  asked. 

“ Over  at  Aunt  Bowman’s." 

Then,  as  sitting  down  Tad’s  foot  struck 
the  big  book,  he  said,  “ Reading  law,  and 
beating  old  Dash,  and  writing  me  that 
extraordinary  letter  yesterday,  something 
must  be  very  wrong,  George — by  Jove! 
infernally  wrong." 

Beverley  handed  him  the  tobacco-box 
and  pipes.  “Light  up,"  he  said. 

Tad  obeyed,  and  for  a little  while  they 
smoked  in  silence;  then  Tad,  still  with 
the  watchful  look  in  his  eyes, went  on: 

“Your  letter  bothered  me;  bothered 
me  because  I could  not  come  out  yester- 
day." 

“Yes,"  Beverley  answered,  “I  meant 
you  to  come  yesterday." 

“I’ve  wanted  to  come  all  winter," Tad 
went  on,  “but  I’ve  been  away  attending 
court,  you  know." 

“ Yes,  I wish  you  had  come,"  and  Bev- 
erley blew  out  clouds  of  smoke.  “That 
letter  should  have  been  written  long  ago. 
Well,  I sent  for  you  as  my  lawyer,  Tad, 
and  as  you  did  not  come  yesterday,  I re- 
duced everything  to  writing — " 

“Reduced  what  to  writing?" 

“My  instructions;"  then  Beverley  turn- 
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ed  his  head  away  and  added,  “I’ve  de- 
cided to  sell.” 

Tad's  chair  came  down  on  its  front  legs 
with  a bang;  his  pipe,  jarred  from  its  stem, 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  the  dog  sprang  up 
with  a nervous  yelp. 

Beverley  nodded  as  if  he  had  expected 
this  outbreak,  and  taking  his  pipe  from 
bis  lips  he  began  to  stir  the  tobacco  in  the 
bowl  with  his  knife- blade,  watching  his 
own  motions  attentively.  “I  know  all 
you  want  to  say,”  he  went  on,  “but  there’s 
no  use  in  saying  it.  I know  that  no  crea- 
ture has  ever  owned  this  land  but  Bever- 
leys;  I know  that  I belong  to  the  soil  as 
that  tree  does;  I know  that  it  would  have 
broken  my  mother’s  heart,  and  my  fa- 
ther's”— his  voice  shook  a little.  “ Well, 
never  mind;  if  he  knew,  he  would  com- 
mend what  I have  done.” 

Tad  was  still  leaning  forward,  with  the 
pipe-stem  forgotten  between  his  fingers, 
gazing  at  the  pipe-bowl  forgotten  on  the 
floor.  Beverley  was  looking  out  across 
the  marsh. 

“That  club  has  offered  me  a fancy 
price,”  he  continued,  his  voice  growing 
more  and  more  monotonous,  as  if  he  had 
rehearsed  his  speech,  “and  I mean  to 
take  it.  They  want  this  house  just  as  it 
stands,  the  high  lands,  and  the  fields 
down  to  the  barn — in  short,  all  of  the 
original  Beverley  tract,  which  will  give 
them  the  best  shooting  and  fishing.  I 
want  you  to  begin  at  once  to  look  up  the 
deeds,  and  to  get  everything  in  readiness; 
but  I do  not  want  the  bargain  concluded, 
nor  the  transfer  made,  until  next  autumn, 
and  I shall  put  everything  into  your 
hands,  as  I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
of  the  details.  I shall  keep  all  the  up-river 
tract  and  continue  to  plant  it,  living  in 
the  overseer  s house — ” 

“And  Lise  and  the  child?”  Tad  inter- 
rupted; and  now  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  fallen  pipe  and  fixed  them  on  his 
friend's  averted  face. 

“They  will  go  to  Europe  — and  live 
there.”  There  was  a moment’s  pause,  then 
Beverley  went  on : “ The  money  I get  for 
this  place,  together  with  what  I make 
planting,  will  enable  me  to  keep  them 
there;  the  child,  always  under  the  super- 
vision of  a careful  English  governess,  to 
whom  I myself  will  give  instructions,  for 
I shall  take  them  over.  In  case  of.  my 
death,  there  is  yourself,  and  my  life-in- 
surance made  out  to  the  child — ” 

Tad  grasped  his  arm.  “ George !”— and 


he  shook  him  as  if  to  waken  him — 
“ George,  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me  all !” 

“ I am  telling  you  all.” 

“But  Lise  has  learned  to  love  the 
place.” 

“Yes,  she  has  learned  to  love  the 
place.” 

“And  your  aunt  Bowman,  and  Jack, 
and  Sandy,  like  your  own  brothers! 
George,  you’ll  pull  up  the  growth  of  gen- 
erations !” 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  look 
across  the  marsh  became  more  set. 

“ George!”— again  shaking  his  arm — 
“ George,  for  God  sake,  tell  me  all !” 

“ I am  telling  you  all.  Aunt  Bowman? 
Yes,  it  will  hurt  her:  this  was  her  father’s 
house — ” 

“And  Sandy?”  Tad  struck  in,  leaning 
a little  more  forward,  trying  to  get  a bet- 
ter view  of  his  friend’s  face. 

Beverley  glanced  round  at  the  dog. 
“Get  away  from  here!”  he  cried,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  his  eyes  flashing.  The 
dog  fled  down  the  steps,  and  the  men’s 
eyes  met. 

“I  am  telling  you  all!”  Beverley  re- 
peated, harshly.  “And  it  will  be  better 
for  the  child.”  He  sat  down  again,  while 
a deathly,  spent  look  came  over  his  face; 
and  the  dog  once  more  crept  up  the 
steps. 

“Better — best,”  he  went  on,  as  if  to 
himself.  “ Best — yes.  And  as  I have  no 
son — thank  God! — no  son,  what  does  it 
matter?  Traditions?  memories?  all  marred 
and  blotted  — stained.  And  the  place 
must  not  be  called  Beverley  any  more; 
the  name  must  vanish.  You  hear,  Tad?” 
li  fting  his  head  quickly.  “You  must  stip- 
ulate about  the  name.”  _ 

Tad  put  down  the  pipe-stem  at  last,  put 
it  into  the  tobacco-box  with  an  exagger- 
ated carefulness  as  if  it  were  spun  glass, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  pi- 
azza. After  a turn  or  two  he  saw  Bever- 
ley bend  his  head  to  one  side  as  if  listen- 
ing. 

“ You  think  you  hear  the  carriage,”  he 
said.  “I  wish  Lise  would  come;  I don't 
think  she  should  stay  away  when  you 
are  so  worried.” 

“It  was  my  arrangement,”  Beverley 
answered,  coldly ; “and  I do  not  need  a 
keeper,  Tad.” 

There  was  silence  while  Tad  walked 
the  length  of  the  piazza  and  back,  then 
he  paused  behind  Beverley’s  chair. 
“George,”  he  said,  “ I love  you  as  I love 
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myself,  but  as  surely  as  my  name  is  gan  to  mount  the  steps  as  a blind  person 
Thaddeus  Marvin,  I’ll  throw  up  your  busi-  might.  At  the  top,  her  husband  stood 
ness,  and  even  your  friendship, before  I’ll  aside  out  of  her  way;  their  eyes  met— it 
help  you  to  do  this  thing.”  was  not  long — then  she  passed  on  slowly 

Beverley  shook  his  head  slowly.  “No,”  into  the  house, 
he  said — “ no,  you  won’t,”  and  again  si-  It  was  very  still  at  the  Point  when  they 
lence  fell  between  them.  arrived.  Mrs.  Bowman  sent  at  once  for 

Somewhere  within  the  house  a clock  her  nephew  to  come  to  her  where  she 
ticked;  a bird  fluttered  down  to  a rose-  had  shut  herself  into  her  room,  while 
bush  in  front,  and  the  laughter  of  the  lit-  Tad  took  his  seat  on  the  front  piazza 
tie  child  came  clear  and  sweet  from  the  with  others  who  were  waiting  about, 
river-bank.  Presently  the  dog  lifted  its  and  watching,  and  talking  in  hushed 
head  sidewise  and  grew  rigid,  and  Bever-  voices. 

ley,  putting  his  pipe  slowly  into  the  to-  “It  is  so  dreadful!”  said  the  distant 
bacco-box,  laid  his  two  hands  on  the  arms  cousin,  who  took  her  seat  next  to  Tad. 
of  his  chair.  Tad  looked  quickly  from  “Sandy  was  so  handsome!  and  his  mo- 
one  to  the  other.  The  dog  heard  some-  ther’s  darling — me!  me!  it  is  always  the 
thing  that  the  master  expected  to  hear,  dearest  who  is  taken,”  wiping  her  eyes. 
Then  coming  nearer  on  the  still  air  was  “ And  last  night  he  was  the  gayest  of  the 
the  thud  of  a horse’s  hoofs,  and  a mad  gay— he  and  Lise  Beverley.  George  went 
rattle  of  wheels.  The  dog  rushed  out,  home  early,  just  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
barking  wildly;  the  negro  woman  gath-  dance.  He  is  so  quiet,  you  know,  so  dead* 
ered  the  child  up  into  her  arms;  Tad  ran  ly  still.  I always  feel  a little  bit  sorry 
to  the  side  steps,  and  Beverley  rose  slowly  for  Lise;  poor,  pretty,  gay  Lise.  But 
to  his  feet.  George  left  her  here  last  night,  and  she 

On  the  horse  came;  but  now  Tad  could  was  in  a gale  of  spirits,  she  and  Sandy, 
see  that  the  driver  was  urging  him,  and  dancing  like  mad,  and  keeping  us  in  roars 
that  the  lady  on  the  back  seat  was  lean-  of  laughter.  Cousin  Bowman  was  so 
ing  forward  urging  the  driver.  What  pleased  to  see  the  young  ones  so  gay; 
was  she  fleeing  from?  It  was  scarcely  a and  to  think! — oh,  me!  to  think!”— and 
moment  before  they  reached  the  steps,  again  she  wiped  away  her  tears.  “Have 
and  Tad  sprang  forward.  you  heard  the  particulars?”  she  went  on, 

“What  is  it.  Lise?”  he  cried,  and  al-  turning  squarely  on  her  silent  compan- 
most  lifted  her  from  the  wagon.  ion. 

Her  forget-me-not-blue  eyes  looked  as  Tad  shook  his  head.  “ Only  the  bare 
if  they  had  seen  some  dreadful  vision,  fact,”  he  answered, 
which  they  would  forever  see;  her  fair  “How  strange!”  Then  she  began  ea- 
hair,  blowu  out  here  and  there  by  the  gerly:  “Sandy  went  out  very  early  ibis 
wind,  crisped  and  curled  about  a pallid  morning  to  shoot — he  often  does,  you 
face;  her  colorless  lips  were  drawn  back  know — and  told  the  boatmen  to  meet  him 
squarely,  as  in  a mask  of  tragedy,  and  at  nine  o’clock  at  the  long  bend  below 
her  breath  seemed  hard  to  get.  the  far  swamp  — you  know  it?” 

“ What  is  it?”  Tad  repeated.  “ Yes,”  Tad  answered. 

She  clutched  his  shoulder.  “Sandy,”  “And  they  found  him  lying  there  dead! 
she  whispered — “brought  home  dead!”  Accident,  of  course,  for  both  barrels  of 
She  drew  a long,  sobbing  breath — his  gun  were  empty,  and  just  by  the 
“Shot!”  trunk  of  a fallen  tree;  he  must  have 

In  Tad’s  honest  eyes  that  looked  into  tripped  in  stepping  over  it— don’t  you 
hers  there  dawned  a growing  horror  of  think  so?” 
knowledge:  and  slowly,  as  if  directed  by  “Yes,”  Tad  answered  again, 
some  stronger  power,  he  loosened  her^^^They  brought  him  home;  we  were 
hand  from  off  his  shoulder  and  laid  it-cfn  all  late  at  breakfast,  laughing  and  talk- 
the  railing  of  the  steps.  ing,  and  those  stupid  negroes  brought 

“ Call  the  carriage  back,”  Beverley  said,  him  to  the  front  landing!  Lise  saw  the 
looking  down  on  them  from  above,  “I  boat  coming.  4 There's  Sandy !’ she  said, 
must  be  needed  at  the  Point.”  and  ran  out.  Oh,  it  was  awful!  Cousin 

A rigidity  crept  over  the  trembling  wo-  Bowman  and  Jack  were  nearly  frantic!'1 
man;  she  drew  her  lips  together,  catch-  This  time  she  sobbed  a little,  and  others 
ing  the  lower  one  with  her  teeth,  and  be-  near  wiped  their  eyes. 
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“Jack  has  gone  out  to  walk  by  him- 
self, poor  fellow,”  she  went  on,  recover- 
ing herself, “and  I’m  so  glad  George  has 
come  over;  he'll  be  a comfort  to  Cousin 
Bowman.  He  and  Sandy  have  always 
been  so  devoted;  he’s  like  another  son  to 
Cousin  Bowman;  she  depends  on  him 
greatly,  as  the  head  of  her  family.  Poor 
George!  he  adored  Sandy.” 

“Yes,”  Tad  answered,  “ he  did.  He 
did  most  of  Sandy's  work  at  school,  and 
took  many  of  Sandy’s  whippings.” 

“ Poor  George !”  she  repeated ; “ it  will 
break  his  heart.  And  Lise — Lise  stood 
there  like  a dead  woman  while  they 
brought  him,  lying  on  an  old  door, 
straight  up  to  her — past  her!  Oh,  it  was 
awful  1” 

Tad  rose  hurriedly.  “ Take  this  chair,” 
lie  said,  and  gave  his  place  to  a new- 
comer. After  this  he  kept  himself  as  far 
from  his  late  companion  and  as  near  to 
the  hall  door  as  was  possible,  and  waited 
patiently  through  all  the  long,  lagging 
hours  while  people  came  to  make  inqui- 
ries and  to  offer  help ; and  food  was  served 
in  the  dining-room  and  eaten  between 
whispered  sentences  that  told  the  story  of 
the  unfortunate  accident  over  and  over 
again,  and  so  sent  it  away  through  all  the 
country-side,  and  into  the  town  news- 
papers. 

At  last,  as  evening  fell,  Jack  Bowman 
came  in  at  the  back  door,  and  down  the 
hall.  Beverley  came  out  quickly  from 


his  aunt’s  room,  and  Tad  stepped  in  from 
the  piazza.  The  three  men  paused  a mo- 
ment, then  Bowman  led  the  way  into  the 
parlor,  where,  on  a couch  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  the  dead  man  lay.  He  shut  the 
door  and  turned  to  Beverley.  “It  was 
buckshot,”  he  said. 

Beverley  nodded.  “ For  our  good 
names’  sake  there  could  be  no  scandal,” 
he  answered. 

Bowman  bent  his  head. 

“He  agreed  in  this,”  Beverley  went 
on,  “and  arranged  it  all  himself,  so  that 
no  living  soul,  and  especially  his  mother, 
need  ever  know.” 

Again  Bowman  bent  his  head. 

“And  at  the  last”— Beverley’s  voice 
broke  a little — “at  the  last  he  fired  both 
barrels  into  the  air.” 

Bowman  laid  his  hand  on  the  folded 
hands  of  his  brother,  and  Beverley  turn- 
ed toward  the  door  with  shudders  as  of 
mortal  agony  going  over  him. 

Tad  took  the  reins  himself,  leaving  the 
coachman  to  walk,  and  he  and  his  friend 
drove  through  the  lonely  night  together. 
Through  all  the  distance  Beverley  sat 
sileut,  bent  over  like  an  old,  decrepit  man, 
but  as  they  turned  in  at  the  big  gate,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  Tad’s  arm. 

“You  must  take  the  old  dog  with  you,” 
he  said,  “out  of  my  sight!  This  morn- 
ing I had  to  beat  him  to  make  him  come 
away,  and  at  the  last  he  ran  back  and 
licked  his  face.” 


THE  BUILDING  OF  TIIE  MODERN  CITY  HOUSE. 

BY  BUSSELL  STURGIS. 

PART  I. 


IT  has  always  been  thought  a misfortune 
for  London  town  that  so  much  of  its 
territory  is  held  by  large  owners  that  your 
house  or  your  church  has  to  be  built  upon 
leasehold  property.  If  a public  square, 
famous  in  history  and  known  to  every 
Londoner  and  every  traveller,  be  the 
property  of  a single  magnate,  the  hotels, 
the  churches,  the  dwellings,  fronting 
upon  it  will  be  in  a sense  his  property 
too,  though  they  have  been  built  at  the 
cost  and  at  the  orders  of  others.  Sooner 
or  later  the  ownership  of  these  buildings 
falls  in;  sooner  or  later  the  building 


which  has  been  erected  on  another  man's 
land  has  to  be  purchased  at  a valuation 
by  that  universal  owner  of  the  soil*;  soon- 
er or  later  the  house  which  you  thought 
your  own  must  become  another's.  It  has 
always  been  assumed  that  this  fact  takes 
away  greatly  from  the  interest  which  the 
Loudon  householder  might  feel  in  his 
own  dwelling,  and  makes  him  careless  as 
to  its  external  appearance,  and  as  to  its 
very  arrangement  and  interior  finish. 
That,  at  least,  is  one  reason  commonly 
given  for  the  generally  low  character  of 
architectural  merit  in  London  houses. 
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READY-MADE  AND  HOME-MADE  HOUSES. 

In  New  York  we  have  no  such  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with;  it  is  rare  that 
houses  are  built  on  leasehold  property. 
Aud  yet  it  is  not  the  New-Yorker  s way 
to  build  his  own  house  with  care  and 
forethought.  It  is  altogether  the  rule 
for  the  would-be  owner  of  a house  in  New 
York  to  buy,  ready-built,  a house  which 
has  been  built  with  many  others  in  a row, 
and  offered  him  complete  for  so  much 
money.  The  generally  low  character  of 
house  architecture  in  New  York  may  be 
partly  the  result  of  this  vicious  practice, 
for  there,  more  than  in  most  other  Amer- 
ican cities,  houses  are  built  for  selling  and 
buying.  Even  mansions  of  unusual  size 
and  display,  costing  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  with  the  ground  that 
they  staud  upon,  are  built  by  a speculator, 
and  may  be  expected  to  sell  readily  to 
some  millionaire.  Many  a rich  man  will 
be  heard  to  say  that  he  would  never  take 
the  trouble  to  build  so  long  as  such  well- 
arranged  and  agreeable  houses  are  offered 
him  for  purchase.  The  question  is  whether 
such  houses  will  ever  be  properly  planned 
and  adequately  built. 

The  plans  are  sure  to  be  of  the  normal 
and  familiar  type,  and  therefore  to  pass 
fairly  well  the  examination  of  the  house- 
keeper who  has  always  lived  in  a house 
of  a normal  type;  yet,  since  the  house 
has  been  built  at  a venture  to  please  the 
first  accidental  comer,  no  great  refine- 
ment of  plan  can  be  expected.  Robert 
Browning  speaks  of  having  vainly  given 
time  and  pains  to  turn  his  poem  “Sordel- 
lo”  into  “ what  the  many  might— instead 
of  what  the  few  must— like.”  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  builder  of  houses  for  sale 
does;  he  builds  what  will  fairly  well  suit 
any  person  in  search  of  a certain  class  of 
house:  he  cannot,  of  course,  build  what 
would  exactly  suit  any  one  person  or  any 
one  family,  and  that  the  future  owner  will 
discover. 

As  it  is  with  the  refinement  of  the  plan, 
so  it  is  with  the  quality  of  the  building. 
This  is  a more  serious  matter  than  the 
reader  can  be  expected  to  believe,  for  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  never  tried  to  drive 
a nail  into  a properly  laid-up  brick  wall. 
How  rarely  first-rate  brick-work  is  put 
into  a city  house  may  easily  be  seen,  now 
that  business  is  invading  the  residential 
quarters  of  our  cities,  and  homes  of  all 
sorts,  even  the  handsomest,  are  being  torn 


down.  A seemingly  solid  brick  pier  five 
or  six  feet  wide,  between  the  jambs  of  two 
windows,  will  crumble  all  to  pieces,  every 
brick  falling  apart  from  every  other  brick 
clean  and  free  from  mortar — what  had 
been  the  mortar  flyiug  up  in  clouds  of 
idle  dust.  Compare  such  brick-work  with 
brick-work  as  it  is  understood  by  a good 
engineer — with  brick-work  such  as  the 
government  builders  put  into  the  inner 
linings  and  passages  of  their  sea -coast 
fortifications ; with  brick- work  such  as  the 
successive  superintendents  of  the  ill- 
starred  Albany  Capitol  built  into  its  lower 
stories;  and  with  brick-work  such  as  is 
put  into  a good  private  house,  designed  by 
an  architect  and  built  by  a first-rate  ma- 
son to  whom  an  adequate  price  is  paid. 
A brick  wall,  as  such  builders  understand 
it,  is  a massive  unit.  It  is  composed,  in- 
deed, of  separate  parallelopipedons  of 
baked  clay,  with  thin  layers  of  adhesive 
substance  uniting  them ; but  the  result  is 
a compact  mass  which  will  ring  under  the 
hammer  like  a slab  of  hard  stone,  and 
which,  if  thrown  down,  would  strike  the 
ground  in  one  piece,  and  break  across  a 
brick  more  readily  than  at  one  of  the 
joints.  Such  a wall,  if  laid  up  to  carry 
beams,  will  take  the  under  side  of  each 
one  of  these  beams  solidly  and  true.  Such 
a wall  will  contain  flues  as  smooth  and 
accurate  as  the  external  face,  even  if  the 
flue  be  not  itself  a piece  of  earthen-ware 
pipe.  Such  brick -work  as  that  should 
mark  the  standard  to  which  all  building 
should  be  required  to  conform.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  fashion  has  been  set  of 
such  very  inferior  work  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  in  one  generation  to  force 
builder  and  employer  alike  to  recognize 
its  necessity.  Such  brick  - work  costs 
somewhat  more  per  cubic  foot  than  slight 
and  inferior  work,  but  not  much  more: 
and  the  percentage  of  cost  is  really  in- 
considerable when  compared  with  the 
vast  superiority  given  to  the  whole  build- 
ing as  to  comfort,  safety,  and  healthful- 
ness. If  the  owner  but  knew,  he  would 
not  rest  easy  in  such  a house  as  he  owns. 
If  the  would-be  buyer  could  but  see,  he 
would  not  be  slow  to  judge  and  to  reject. 
Planning  he  may  partly  judge  of,  though 
not  altogether,  as  he  is  presumably  no  ex- 
pert in  such  matters;  but  of  building  he 
can  form  no  idea  whatever. 

The  most  important  lesson  for  the  resi- 
dent of  our  cities  is  that,  if  possible,  he 
should  build  his  own  house. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CITY  HOUSE. 

By  a city  house  is  usually  meant  one 
that  faces  on  a single  street,  or,  at  most, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corner  house,  upon 
two,  and  has  windows  upon  the  street 
and  upon  its  back  yard,  and  nowhere 
else.  A house  with  windows  on  all  four 
sides,  and  therefore  with  some  grounds 
of  its  own,  is  to  be  considered  a suburban 
house  or  a country  house. 

The  large  houses  of  Charleston,  and,  to 
a lesser  degree,  of  Savannah,  have,  in- 
deed, very  commonly,  windows  on  four 
sides.  Sometimes  these  houses  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs — 44  semi-detached,”  as  the 
English  phrase  is.  Either  arrangement 
comes  of  having  enough  land  to  set  the 
house  in  its  own  garden.  In  New  Or- 
leans the  type  of  the  very  large  house 
may  be  considered  that  with  a central 
court-yard,  or  patio— a plan  that  hardly 
obtains  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
In  residential  quartet's  of  the  smaller 
Northern  cities  houses  standing  free  in 
their  own  grounds,  and  in  this  respect 
not  unlike  those  in  Savannah  and  in 
Charleston,  are  abundant.  But  in  the 
greater  cities  it  is  surprising  how  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  that  comfort  and 
ease  and  to  that  splendor  which  come  of 
ornamental  grounds,  even  if  small.  In 
almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  there  are 
exquisite  gardens  whose  ancient  trees 
look  over  high  walls.  The  very  first 
idea  of  sumptuous  lay-out  to  a Parisian 
is  that  lie  shall  drive  through  a gateway 
into  a paved  court,  and  that  the  whole 
rear  of  his  house  shall  look  upon  an  en- 
closed place  with  flowers,  shrubbery,  and 
trees  of  considerable  size.  These  houses 
may,  indeed,  like  ours,  be  built  in  between 
others  of  a similar  character,  so  that  they 
have  windows  on  two  fronts  alone,  but 
they  are  radically  different  in  that  they 
are  less  deep  from  front  to  back  than  they 
are  wide  from  blind  side -wall  to  side- 
wall.  It  is  a marvel  that  the  multi-mill- 
ionaires of  New  York  and  Chicago  have 
not  cared  to  build  such  mansions. 

The  typical  American  city  house  has 
long  been  built  upon  a single  slice  of 
ground,  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty -five, 
thirty,  or  forty  feet  wide.  It  is  built  close 
up  to  the  street -line,  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  a very  few  feet  of  reservation  in 
front,  and  is  apt  to  cover  more  than  half 
the  lot  in  depth.  The  demand  for  more 
room  on  the  drawing- room  floor  is  apt 
to  be  so  great  that  an  extension  will  be 


built  out  into  the  back  yard,  leaving  lit- 
tle open  space  either  at  the  side  of  the 
extension  or  at  the  extreme  end ; and  this 
extension  may  rise  through  two  or  three 
stories,  or  even  to  the  height  of  the  main 
house.  The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is 
insufficient  light  for  the  rear  windows, 
and  that  he  is  fortunate  who  can  secure  a 
corner  house.  He  indeed  may  be  thought 
fortunate  who  has  a view  through  to  the 
next  street  because  of  the  presence  there 
of  some  church  or  similar  building  with 
a little  land  around  it,  or  because  the 
neighboring  land -owner  is  holding  the 
land  for  a rise;  but  this  advantage  adds 
light  to  the  rear  windows  only,  and  the 
middle  of  the  house  still  receives  bor- 
rowed light. 

THE  HIGH  STOOP  OF  GOTHAM. 

One  would  think  that  any  household- 
er in  a great  and  bustling  city  would  have 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  having  the 
rooms  used  for  the  daily  needs  of  his 
family,  together  with  those  used  for  the 
receiving  of  guests — and  in  this  way  for 
the  elegancies  of  life— tolerably  well  re- 
moved from  the  main  door  of  entrance. 
The  resident  of  London  enters  his  house 
by  means  of  a porch  or  door- step  raised 
but  little  above  the  sidewalk;  his  draw- 
ing-rooms are  in  the  story  above.  New 
York  has  not  felt  the  need  of  this  ar- 
rangement until  our  own  time,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  other  close-built  and 
crowded  cities  of  the  country  have  not 
been  much  in  advance  of  it.  As  the  town 
grew  into  a city,  the  New-Yorker  raised 
his  drawing  - rooms  higher  and  higher 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  but  raised 
his  front  door  with  them.  Gotham  is 
responsible  for  the  anomaly  of  the  high- 
stoop  house,  and  has  clung  to  it  for  sev- 
enty years.  It  never  existed  in  any  previ- 
ous epoch,  and  did  not  exist  fifty  years 
ago  in  any  other  city  of  the  known 
world;  but  when  New  York,  the  wealthi- 
est and  largest  city  on  the  continent, 
adopted  this  abnormal  type  as  its  own, 
other  cities,  even  strongly  individual  and 
strongly  differentiated  Boston,  took  it 
over,  and  made  their  houses  to  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  New  York  pro- 
totype. There  have,  indeed,  been  a few 
English-basement  houses  during  the  past 
three-quarters  of  a century,  and  about 
1870  the  French -basement  type  was  in- 
troduced; but  these  systems  of  plan  had 
so  little  success  that  they  would  hardly 
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THE  PLANS  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

Fig.  I.  First  bedroom  story  of  the  New  York  house  of  1800  Fi*.  II.  Principal  story  of  the  New  York  house 
of  I860,  developed  from  that  of  1850  by  throwing  two  parlors  into  one  and  adding  the  tea  room,  or  library, 
which  soon  became  a dining-room.  Fig.  III.  Philadelphia  house  before  the  War.  Fig.  1Y.  New  York  house 
of  1870,  on  a lot  not  less  than  twenty-one  and  a half  feet  wide. 


be  worthy  of  mention,  except  in  a thor- 
ough historical  study  of  house-plainiing 
in  America. 

THE  AMERICAN  BASEMENT. 

The  flank  of  the  high -stoop  position 
was  turned  by  some  architects  who  were 
employed  by  rich  men  to  alter,  to  enlarge, 
to  decorate  and  glorify  old  houses.  They 
ingeniously  transported  the  entrance-door 
and  vestibule  from  the  parlor  story  to  the 
basement,  and  left  the  stairs  to  the  draw- 
ing-room to  be  climbed  within-doors  in- 
stead of  outside  in  the  open.  A house  in 
Lexington  Avenue,  a house  in  Gramercy 
Park,  one  here  and  one  there,  but  usually 
a large  and  rather  sumptuous  mansion, 
were  altered  in  this  most  desirable  way. 

The  next  step  was  taken  somewhere 
about  the  year  1885,  when  new  houses  of 
importance  were  built  on  the  same  plan. 
The  principal  entrance,  which  in  the  al- 
tered houses  was  sometimes  sunk  to  the 
level  or  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk, 
was  now  put  where  it  should  be.  Theo- 
retically one  entered  the  house  without 
ascending  at  all;  but  as  rain-water  must 
be  kept  out,  and  as  the  ground -floor  must 
not  only  be,  but  seem  to  be,  secure  from 
floods  in  the  time  of  melting  snow,  a door- 
sill  was  put  in,  seven  or  seven  and  a half 
inches  high,  upon  which  the  visitor 
stepped  before  walking  into  the  vestibule. 
This  type  of  house,  having  been  taken  up 


by  wealthy  men  employing  distinguished 
architects,  was  immediately  approved  by 
the  more  intelligent  planners  of  new 
buildings.  The  American  - basement 
house”  is  now  the  prevalent  style. 

THE  PLANS  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

In  planning  the  stories  of  houses  built 
in  city  blocks  the  few  possible  arrange- 
ments are  somewhat  obvious.  Yet  the 
planning  may  be  revised,  and  where  ev- 
ery inch  is  of  consequence  it  is  worthy 
of  much  study  and  patient  thought. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  famil- 
iar plans  of  our  ancestors.  Let  Fig.  I.  be 
the  second  story  of  a New  York  house  of 
1860  or  thereabout.  For  the  purposes  of 
a moderate  - sized  family  it  is  very  hard 
to  improve  upon  that  disposition.  Two 
large  bedrooms,  one  small  room,  which 
may  be  a “ hall  bedroom  ” or  a dressing- 
room  or  a sewing-room,  and  a bath-room— 
that,  with  a passage  between  the  large 
bedrooms  giving  a draught  of  air  and 
affording  an  excellent  chance  for  closets 
with  shelves  and  with  hooks  for  hanging 
up  garments  — that  is  the  plan  which 
really  fills  most  of  the  requirements.  To 
throw  the  whole  front  into  one  large 
room,  as  is  often  done,  is  only  admissible 
where  the  family  is  very  small.  It  is 
singular  how  much  a house  seems  to  be 
crowded  by  this  change. 

The  principal  floor  which  accompanies 
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such  a bedroom  floor  as  the  above  was, 
of  course,  generally  of  the  old  high-stoop 
plan,  at  least  in  New  York.  One  such 
plan  is  given  in  Fig.  II.  This  plan  un- 
derwent several  minor  changes.  About 
1840,  and  before,  the  forty-foot  stretch  of 
drawing-rooms  was  divided  by  a partition 
with  folding -doors,  and  as  these  doors 
swuug  open  and  occupied  space  in  the 
length  of  the  rooms,  a kind  of  closet  was 
arranged  behind  each  door,  so  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  drawing-room  were 
divided  by  more  than  a mere  partition- 
wall.  This  was  a common  arrangement 
in  Philadelphia,  at  least  as  regards  the 
two  parlors,  for  in  that  case  the  dining- 
room in  the  rear  was  not  common,  and 
the  back  parlor  was  often  used  as  a din- 
ing-room. In  this  usual  and  really  very 
convenient  plan  (Fig.  III.),  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  back  building  played  a 
great  part.  The  dining-room  was  some- 
times in  this  extension,  and  the  rooms 
used  for  kitchen  and  laundry  and  their 
appurtenances  were  always  there.  From 
1850  on,  the  folding-doors  were 
replaced  by  sliding- doors,  and 
the  closets  disappeared.  This 
was  the  type  adopted  in  Boston, 

New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in 
some  handsome  houses  much 
earlier  than  1855,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  fronting  on 
Washington  Square  in  New 
York,  and  those  in  Clinton 
Place,  Brevoort  Place,  etc. ; but 
the  almost  universal  acceptance 
of  the  type  might  be  put  down 
as  of  1850.  From  1860  on,  the 
sliding-doors  also  tended  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  two  parlors  ap- 
peared as  one  long  drawing- 
room, sometimes  with  a screen 
of  plaster  columns,  or,  in  less 
expensive  houses,  a transom 
overhead  boxed  down  with  hol- 
low wood- work  and  ornamental 
plastering,  which  seemed  to  di- 
vide the  long  room  into  two. 

As  early  as  1870  this  plan  was 
modified  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV. 

The  dining-room  was  turned  in 
the  house  so  as  to  be  a contin- 
uation of  the  parlor,  and  there 
resulted  then  a house  with  a par- 
lor diminished  in  length  from 
forty  to  thirty  or  even  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  a dining-room  of 
nearly  the  same  length  and  of 


exactly  the  same  width.  This  arrange- 
ment left  the  butler's  pantry  at  the  end 
of  the  staircase  hall,  and  allowed  this  im- 
portant room  to  have  a good  window. 
All  these  were  modifications  of  the  high- 
stoop  house. 

THE  REASON"  FOR  THE  HIGH-STOOP  HOUSE. 

The  liigh-stoop  house  remained  so  long 
in  vogue  for  a reason  that  is  interesting 
historically.  It  is  a reminiscence,  a con- 
tinuation in  popular  use  in  our  cities  of 
the  simple  house  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
country  house  in  old  country-village-like 
Dutch  New  Amsterdam  and  British  New 
York. 

There  is  a marked  difference  between 
the  plans  of  a country  house  and  a city 
house.  In  the  country  it  is  customary 
all  over  the  world,  whenever  violence  is 
not  to  be  feared,  to  put  the  principal 
rooms  in  the  ground-story — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  story  raised  not  more  than  a couple 
of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
French  chateaux  of  the  less  pretentious 


FIG.  V.  FIG.  VX  FIG.  VU. 


A combination  of  the  high  stoop  and  the  American  basement,  In 
a New  York  house  built  to  accommodare  the  library  of  a scholar. 
Fie.  V.  is  the  principal  story.  Fig.  VI.  the  basement  story,  and  Fig. 
VII.  the  second  story. 
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even,,  ia  spile  ol  lung  tradition,  Italian  ones,  whet  her  Tor  residence  or  for  ; i 
villas  of  the  present  day,  are  planned  in  fcaimiivul  need  hardly  U*  urged-  Kvkt. 
il.is  way.  It  is  true,  that  « .wept  unis  oi>  onev-  c*n . rcuotfmher  the  di*agr*v;#Lh|j  <M 
mr.  m England.  as  well  as  in  Fry  nee  living.  of  receiving,  and  of  heiug*  **<•;-:< 
draw  ing *roi>m«  are  sometimes  oi>  tbj*  U|i-  in  houses  of  whiyh  the  eptram^H^n  p. yfcf 
per  floor;  ‘Hut  n *uil  •remains  the  rule  tn  opposite  the  drawing-i-nom  door.  E - 
plaee  all  the  rooms  for  family  life  ami  one  ran  remember  the  uiHmyum*v  jj|jj  Exy 
for  entertarumenl  »rn  the  grnuud-flonr.  m£  thn  principal  used  h\  h,  f$||| 

In  cities  the  reverse i.v the  rase  It*  Eng-  ily  overlooked,  m a. sense,, by  nuy 
laud  it  i*  ew.ry  w Let's  assumed  (hut  tl>«e  hearer  of  ti  message  who  might  he 
rooms  of  ceremony  should  he  nv  the  Lead  mg  m the  passage.  .,  Every  otn c:o;  r, 
Of  the  hrsr  flight  of  stairs,  and  not  near  met  n be  r ' : his  mv  u " for  I urn  eiummr  m 
the  frontdoor,  mu* On  Urn  same  .poor  wiLh  dripping  umbrella-  nn?3  turned  up  trovers 
h.  In  the  tjominent.d  rums  of  Europe  Into  a hall  already  Hiled  with  ^uest-ove) 
there  are  m>  private  houses  except  private  flowing  Iron*  the  drawing-room  on  & \ 
.hotels- Af  sn nViptiiqiiS  Appca p) rfii dp t . The  ,s*ide  tttid  the  dinipg  rmuu  on  the  other/  w 
pnvafe  house,  in  (he  English  and  Amer-  . 

Iran  ,sei»se,  is  so  rare  thai  if  may  be  said!  — : !,.  ', 

nol.  h“  ev;si.  i n the  weiMnaif  portions  of-  : 

large  vines.  The-  fitmily  uvod orate  *1  . | 1 

meuria  dn  'the  ydy&ivp^e  li'ves,  »J 

nf  ronrse.  in  & city  V'- hat;  "nr  in  a voirntry 


Mi  e*rPf ...Afreiioaa  (?>}>?./  1j»  a 2fi-tV rot 

ttHUfrjft  Pie  V? II.  BnimtuvU^er  ^ijr.  ;^X  Pi  incipul 

' . • - :'.-v  - ? ■ - ,v  -■  -•■  r : ■ m -.  * • ^.:y  - .-  : •:-  - •>. 
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THE  FOLDING  OF  THE  MODEKN  CITY  flOCSE 
a o.'HmN'iTfMN  or  Til K-  liinsi  stomf  a.no 


.vim  * * S . TI.V  • T--  V 

TUB  KKJ$-Vip 

i\  in.*  v |p  \voii  m ejve  .me  a 

vvrr  i;* tt >t  1 OIH  . at*  O iH.iiv  wkirh 

the  h Igh  Urn 

¥ r*/r * *r  jV  $>u.s^o^iU.  ‘Hi » s { K)  gk : V . V I . ,„ 

Vtf  i£  :»  hoo^*  erected  Hi  Nkvv  York  )>y 
MmI  |W 

uv.  u proms*or  of  | 'oi • inihia  l imersity 
is- worth  V o|  .siMliif 

W mg  Vmik  on  ,u  I/weiOr -nvo-fooi  lm,  h 
j giy&i  thatu  scjiihu*  lin'd  the 

>if  important  library  i%*<y.H4V.s  in  mUlhion 
sw  ih;>  msoal  accommodation  fmca  family, 
tilted  are  te  u risers  t*d  t lie  lerr* l oi 

ih*  atid  the  k*v**l.  of  the  lirsi 

floor  — Uiut  is.  to  $«,.}%  t\u*  iii'st  stui [v  i* 
rsMscni  -at'  leftist  six,  fWel  ^hore  ijl^,  side- 
w-aUe.'  '•  The  reader  may,  it  he  iV  arrest- 
ed m 3*Joh  matter*;  noti^.  t|iV  Vn^enu it  r 
hi  gi  via* te 

eient  landing  ontaide  of  the  inner  doors. 


UBMKf 


tub  !rm  a#.  ^ 


Avliito  >iti!3  the  %>\jU'C  or  night  door*  .have 

room  to  &v*m# b&yh  mgajhtst  ,walJv 
•tfheye  naHt%jo  <S M**#' 

mg  ot.iy  the  M"h*xe.d  ' ; -norm  -doors"  dosed. 

Fig.  V.  -.htio  m tjm  iirM.  then*.  it  will  he 
«Htked  lo'U  fining- roam  is  Widened 
at  tin*  of  th>.  m P M?d;  a-  way 

jis  to  leave  biiFar  Marrow  vorWdor  leading', 
to  the  ;lh»-*,ry..  Mt  bjrh  corridor/ however, 
;?i  JOop)\  sidlieient-  for  the  roqmo ments 
of  the  sil.iutuon.;  This  l>i»*aiy  is  very 

high,  tr»*  eig4iteeVi  feet;  vrkh  a 

^•nll^ry  tH  (vnahle  the  ahnkmt  l<v  r<iaoh  tije 
rfecmul  tier  of  vn^,  ai>.d  it:  has  small  wivo 
vi'ON';  l.ioi,  mi  the  w:d(  khoye  /he  great 


.)i»4H/:Xtr/.; '/  m Km. 

Ah'  -SnWricAfi  on  ti  ^ ftm£  '-e  .f 

injr.  ttu* .,|fd>»htr»  ctl?vV|.o^r,i«fi»  ff  d '<<r*rti;W 
Wall  h tire  rnnjitle  ,r(  th*  Fit;  XI  I Kn-tfmiv.t* 
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th<:>s*r in  Ei^v  I./dxe^pl  that  Miif 
rn.orfe  ;sy^u?ji>,  fb«y  alFdy*J  *,«>&  i$p: 

;4/‘Wj^i^tan«Tt  inn  k in g of  ***$ i pai-^U5 
yornpaHrmmj  y ^atlirifcni  dresru* >j  »v«a<*. 

.iX  IvAiHA  A'smW.WS  fcAHEAStSI  : 
>Ai^|iwi  Vecl^-'-Xy.  l\  o . plan  m 

vaKnd  Uiirtifu^  liavd  »J .\v;a »;5  U.-h  in-  - : 
peri  only  ; of  ^l^^tiM^r  iliy 
to  w thy  piipei$*&i  #«bniV 

$£§&  V.iil,  is  Urn  ^rmuid'srdKy:. atvrf/fhgy 
.kX.,.  ;t/li.<f  f>f  a.  .ifi^d';^ 

y foot  pUvp.b*#  »0 


this  manner  more  tVmn  thirty  y^xv- 
it  vats  wnrkvtl  «cwt  beiAveeii  il^  jw.*^ 
proposing  .0*  hoi  Fit  a#ii  «n  dn^feyi-:  ftf 
rHiliral  kMH^ncres,  Tt  gtFe>  ah  iibml  ar 
nui^emeat  for  a family  of  OKxInran  •t(z< 
who  dnsim  aibnve  ?ili  thm^-k  qm/n  *-*vv 
tflgfc  Tin*  front  room  on  \hv  gri vmd  flfttf 
h * Inti-  Wi*  mil  it  a'r«'|t|lOU  ntMIU, 

••  parlor  ' :»ho\r«  is  tbn  *iUm£  •irfmin  a'thl 

Xii>r'.o r>  o.  one.  EvubmMv  iin 

Mkfn  <o  tktf  jmefarrm^,  for .*&$£ 

;<t»d  pHvac’y  was  at  work 

$ no  oUmr  mom  emitted  ! ■’  parlor/  &hI 


tjis  si;TKamit.  Mt  irjorHEs  yiv 
,'■•  .'•  A.?rn  .xy.  ‘ ; 'a. 


*it,naiuni  had:  mj*  in  pi  the  r»„ni.»*r,  This 
I>« .r(r«i  .mdm  lui-s  also  a M<y)i*/bt  to.  ihlVMsy 
> t • mT the  mwb.  Ax  may  biyntijV 
pb>m'd  ; yfte  vvVmlow  looking  oik  t lift  miirt 
•fe‘  r^jHffUtny  a vmjtg&d  /or  the  ftttthyf&rV 
•a-  fine-  Cabin.  Benrat  li  ibis:  Ulvm.ry  t byre  is 
it*  Jarim  room  in  the*  base tmm'f  story, 

FfK  VI  v Whk’b  in  ibis  as  it«  a 

bnyir^Mittj)  iuoi.-v*,  is  noi  tin*  Hiory  of  on 
i»v.iO«s.;  A sr:im;isi‘  dn'vti  m Fig.  Vf. 
|j  n«te  (h.Wu  i»»  ibis  hook- room,  v.-ioVii  i>,t 
liiilmi.  ?i  »i.;i«:i-  !’«,»  ;nl  fij:n;..s»»b'?id-ijM!v 
^Vo)*k  ivjpl  , fpr  ti  l it  t .;KS  y.nf  U ps|p>  I>ni  ) t hit 

w1ri*.,j»  ii)M  lipnlly 
:)|rfV'i*i'S;i  in  1 1 , * * I ibrary  proper  , In 
^’iy.  Vi!  . , 1 1 : < ■ -s4 1 1' • < j *.  < i J>)nif  of  tins 

boos/:.  f'in' '■•*,•  is  ' n fioody  SiM  iny  fMom  in 
fidVX  and  i».  bnth-n.nu  Ui  iU*  rnafr  Tin- 
rin^viY  arra m ai  are  »n  <*'<h-y  -nay  ) » len 


yea  A 


ns  xiv.  nn  pg* 

bl^ifuasl  >viili  n nn»>  P tryvnetfn  WjjVru^v^.i,^ 

tt‘ri?i]»mvinM^.  Fig  XIV  Kn»r*»t*u :!!<*>•;  f V' 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  MODERN  OlTY  HOUSE 


♦ n v:  rooui..  Ti  ie  semuitV  si  a ii  w, 

1 *Y<u-u  cellar  to  attic,  is  a car non 
ieoe*.  which  ',nir  American  ini#  houses 
shrdhd  possess  wore  ditch  than  they  do, 
ll  is  worHi  >m|  effort  aiiil  sonny  such 
4&ejfc  ’to'  iii*'.  screamy  staircase  into 
vr<frkVr#g  or>3er  A duodP waiter  going 
f t?c  eehki*  h>  a&ifc  makes  this  staircase 
- esseriha),  Out  is  it  8rt«-tr&}».  uud  a<- 
vording  Hi  the  pfeseut  law,  must  be 
b(uh  with  special  pree;uHhms,  The 
m*ii eSrnrie  elevaiotv  ^ adi^iUMi  to 
Ok*  prmit*  h 00  Sty  \yivs  iitli kuowh  when 
*bi*  pUfcn  vs  as  made  l u ; U16; 

m » in  startyY^h &h  (b e tmb&i ia  1 
mMil  -ah  ,un\H runlet 1 1 vHikto  will  ho  oh 
jeip»4  !«>  bv  -maux — of  being  built.  Ui  he- 
i \wrr&  wa|is  foe  the  whpW  : 14  ■ tfe$; 

pnpevpa)  *Wy.  This  frW  so  tkming&i 

(Ui-rl y *\n  account  of  the Yood  d ispc^iiioi? 

fei*-  Hie  mi  I el -rooms.  w hieh  ivy  this 
arraneCmewi  c*V*i>Dl  'lighted  fey  plate* 
tfla'** jighw  ht  tTi*e  Body 

vnO  p.irHy  by  a Msanel  by  owner 

V2?»<J  archueel  ihai  a MHii vase  between  two 


'*i,  • • : 

. 


TW  K g:XT«mOH  *.»F  .fclOCttEi*  Ayyi' 


wail*  was  not  a disagr^tuihie  Hong,  If 
the  staircase  fee  wate  eriotV^h.  -It  red 
soned.  ti  )-  e.'»“d  H*  gy>  up 
£hjhl  whim  espei  1 !y  for  -(•••  Maio  of  the 
iJtsl  ^{ifrr;  ' Tile  YilpA-ts  stdtvlv;  fopl  the 
soul’s  i i»ny  he  of  Mem.-  ••>  if  L? *0 » _;v  o cs(. 
The.  ari’iuivr>'hseu!  whm'M  V obfe-ncb  p 
U\  iii:u»y  owner*  nowadays.  who  r.  oUj<l 
fotr  the  sake  of  h;>;vVv<^  a«t  opeo  iuil  1 
imh  * nd  the  staircase.,  lib  avs'hy  v/itfe  i ftv 

:ihfi^^no^';i>n-.‘'Uiat  ‘ttnar  ahogfthete  oe 
erruvd  t h fepi  h yfey  i » im i Ife^O i t eortiees  Ii  i 

thfv  jp’OMnpfel  Sto;^(‘KliO  halli*  klyfHS' 
0|‘jNbI  ^i  hi  1 1 w/j*  i fihlud^th  i l/n  l hho  prfp 
eipxil  wV^irs  shduid  be  thv 

fop  ot  ffah  fepusi"  If  yhoifd  iieveb>?y  (a 
avoid  >i;nU.:fy:e't|ie,h$r;  by  j4hw- 

sUMTS  at:* he  1KM  Ihn*e  iihovi'  thr  pria»’i* 

f»al  «i<tn  It  ttfcy  U*ftt  tie  (i- 

briiry  ^litru I d he’  jli^  fap^fy  ^Hip^rOaUJ t 
and  lt»at  tn  this  iuul  iti  l(i>>  Oo>oiy  room’. 


r*.  •<.<.•*.!  :>‘f  .i  p>iV*fc:iAa.  veil h t !♦•* • ei»iyUe,*?*Hv,*i‘ 

£ > u •«}.  i< i -Wui* v :<*"(  j.w  ' .e-s-w / >*  • H> '.'i? $ -vn  » :/ 
X'VJ  Fei  X'\  1 1,  Vf  lo.-'M-ai  >'  *'>  • 
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FIG.  XVIII. 

An  original  treatment  of  the  American  basement. 
Basement  stories. 


with  some  additional  space  given  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  hall  between  the  two, 
the  common  life  of  the  family  should  be 
led.  The  library  ceiling  is  divided  by 
two  heavy  girders,  and  it  was  intended 
to  hang  a curtain  beneath  that  one  of 
them  which  is  nearest  to  the  door,  thus 
separating  on  occasion  the  inner  part, 
fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  from  that  which 
would  then  form  a lobby. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  BASEMENTS. 

Fig.  X.  shows  a modification  of  this 
plan  for  a twentv-foot  house,  which  mod- 
ification was  made  consciously  in  the 
year  1806.  In  this  case  the  toilet-room 
has  disappeared,  except  for  a very  small 
closet  with  a wash-basin  in  it  in  the  rear 
of  the  staircase  hall.  The  plan  otherwise 
will  be  found  to  agree  very  closely  with 
the  larger  and  earlier  plan.  Fig.  X. 
shows  the  principal  story  and  Fig.  XI. 
the  third  story  of  the  same  house.  In 
both  of  these  schemes  the  same  general 
idea  prevails,  namely,  that  the  ground- 
floor  reception-room  or  parlor”  should 
serve  for  formal  callers  and  for  persons 
visiting  the  house  on  matters  of  business. 


In  this  way  the  story  above  is  kept  free 
for  the  family  and  for  those  persons  wiio 
are  received  into  their  intimacy,  and  kept 
free  also  for  entertainment,  which  in  so 
small  a house  must  be  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  guests.  The  superiority  in 
comfort,  and  in  the  feeling  of  quiet,  and 
of  a certain  removal  from  the  street  noise, 
the  street  mud,  and  the  street  annoyances, 
which  the  placing  of  the  principal  rooms 
involves,  seems  as  obvious  to  the  student 
as  it  is  found  to  be  in  practice.  The 
strange  thing  about  it  all  is  that  for  so 
many  years  the  great  Eastern  cities  have 
gone  on  with  the  high-stoop  house  in  its 
different  varieties,  spending  untold  sums 
of  money  on  cut- stone  stoops  and  on  half- 
sunk  areas  faced  everywhere  with  cut 
stone,  all  of  which  is  avoided  by  the  other 
scheme,  while  the  result,  both  within  arid 
without,  has  been  the  reverse  of  stately, 
the  reverse  of  dignified,  and  generally  de- 
structive of  external  beauty. 

An  enlargement  of  this  scheme  for  a 
twenty- two- foot  lot  of  great  depth  is 
shown  in  Fig.  XII.  This  is  the  ground 
floor  of  a house  by  Messrs.  Frank  Miles 
Day  and  Brother.  In  this  the  reception- 
room  plays  the  same  part  as  in  the  plan 
Fig.  VIII.,  and  in  the  corresponding 
ground-storv  of  the  smaller  bouse  given 
in  Figs.  X.  and  XI.  Back  of  this  recep- 
tion-room is  one  of  those  square  balls, 
made  as  large  as  the  width  of  the  lot  al- 


Primdpal  story  and  first  bedroom  storv  of  tbe  lr!t- 
liaml  bouse  in  Fin  Will. 
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trine  is  that  the  corridors  and  stair- 
case, halls  and  passages,  should  be  not 
larger  than  it  is  found  essential  to  make 
them  for  the  moving  in  and  out  of 
pieces  of  furniture.  If  they  are  large 
enough  for  that,  they  are  large  enough 
for  all  other  practical  purposes,  and  for 
elegance  as  well  as  for  comfort;  the 
rooms  themselves  should  receive  all  the 
available  space.  These  rooms,  capable  of 
having  doors  which  can  be  left  open  or 
kept  shut  at  will,  not  liable  to  be  made  to 
serve  as  thoroughfares,  each  one  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  others  — these 
rooms  are  what  should  receive  the  best 
work  of  the  decorator,  and  it  is  they 
which  should  contain  the  furniture  and 
the  works  of  art  which  the  members  of 
the  family  care  for.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
admirable  thing  to  have  a great  hall,  or 
even  a long  and  lighted  corridor,  in 
which  may  stand  the  cabinets,  the  carved 
chests,  and  the  supplementary  bookcases, 
which  have  not  so  appropriate  a place  in 
any  room;  but  such  halls  and  such  cor- 
ridors are  the  essential  glory  of  the  large 
country  house,  and  the  fact  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a city  house  built  upon  a 
twenty-two-foot  lot,  and  with  windows  in 
front  on  the  street  aud  in  the  rear  on  the 
back  yard,  and  nowhere  else,  does  not  al- 
low of  such  opportunities  for  display.  The 
house  shown  in  Figs.  V.  and  VI.  com- 
pares advantageously  in  its  economy  of 
space  in  hall  and  staircase  with  the 
house  shown  in  Figs.  XII.  and  XIII.; 
for  everything  yields  to  spacious  living- 
rooms. 

PLANS  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
OWNER’S  REQUIREMENTS. 

Fig.  XIV..  in  many  ways  an  unusual* 
plan,  offers  a remarkably  successful  ex- 
ample of  a special  purpose  thoroughly 
carried  out.  It  was  desired  to  provide  in  a 
twenty-five-foot  house  with  independent 
walls  one  very  large  and  lofty  room  for 
musical  entertainments,  and  still  to  ac- 
commodate a small  family  comfortably. 
The  design  is  bv  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Caukhvell.  Fig.  XIV.  is  the  ground-floor 
of  this  house.  The  central  hall,  to  which 
objection  has  been  made,  exists  indeed, 
but  it  is  diminished  to  what  seems  al- 
most a thwart  wise  passage,  out  of  which, 
however,  the  stairs  go  up  in  a very  state- 
ly fashion,  reaching  a landing  above 
which  has  certainly  all  the  conditions  of 
great  elegance.  The  upper  story.  Fig. 


XV.,  shows  this  landing,  from  which  ac- 
cess is  had  to  the  dining-room  in  the  rear 
and  to  the  music-room  in  the  front.  This 
fine  room,  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  for- 
ty feet  long  in  the  clear,  and  three  feet 
six  inches  higher  than  the  other  rooms  in 
this  story,  such  as  the  dining-room,  with 
two  great  windows  on  the  front,  a small 
one  opposite  them  on  a court,  and  a very 
large  doorway  opening  on  the  landing, 
which  itself  has  a window — this  room  is 
well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  something.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  any  serious 
loss  of  comfort  or  elegance  elsewhere  in 
the  house  is  easy  to  point  out.  This  set 
of  rooms  on  the*  principal  floor  completes 
the  accommodations  for  family  life  and 
for  society.  There  are  but  few  bedrooms, 
but  this  is  because  more  were  not  needed. 
The  scheme  is  full  of  interest,  and  has 
been  worked  out  in  minute  detail  with 
admirable  results. 

Fig.  XVI.  shows  the  ground-floor  and 
Fig.  XVII.  the  principal  story  of  a house 
in  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
built  upon  a twenty  - five  - foot  lot  by 
Messrs.  Heins  and  La  Farge.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  owner,  a physician,  in- 
volved a somewhat  unusual  plau.  the 
ground* floor  being  practically  abandoned 
to  study  and  professional  occupations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  rooms  or  their 
arrangement  to  make  this  story  other 
than  agreeable  for  family  use,  but  it  is 
specially  arranged  for  a physician  in 
large  practice.  The  story  above,  devoted 
to  the  living-rooms  of  the  family,  is  re- 
markably simple,  having  only  a few.  and 
those  very  large  and  open  apartments. 
The  parlor  and  the  dining-room  are  sep- 
arated by  a large  open  hall,  which  to 
many  persons  would  seem  objectionable, 
for  the  reasons  given  with  regard  to  the 
square  hall  in  Fig.  XII.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  that  the  house  would  be 
more  agreeable  with  that  hall  divided 
into  the  staircase  itself,  made  as  small  as 
practicable,  and  a room  connecting  the 
parlor  with  the  dining-room.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  well  known  that  this,  though 
always  preferred  in  English  cities,  is  con- 
sidered contracted  by  many  Americans, 
who  prefer  the  more  open  arrangement 
of  a house  even  at  the  cost  of  some  loss 
of  retirement.  Such  houses,  intended  for 
professional  men,  may  also  be  arranged 
with  two  separate  entrances,  one  for 
guests  of  the  family  and  one  for  business 
visitors,  but  always  on  the  understanding 
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his  studs  to  measure,  and  knock  in  his 
nails  at  head  and  foot.  These  consider- 
ations lead  the  thought  to  the  essential 
matter  of  good  building  under  the  new 
circumstances.  We  abandon  the  familiar 
carpenter- work  of  the  past.  It  will  be 
doubly  difficult  to  secure  sufficiently  good 
materials  and  workmanship,  sufficient  so- 
lidity and  sufficient  permanence. 

From  the  Colonial  period  until  the 
present  day  nine -tenths  of  American 
liouse-building  is  the  carpenter’s  doing; 
the  carpenter  calls  on  the  mason  for  his 
small  contribution  to  the  structure,  just 
as  he  calls  on  the  slater  for  the  final 
touch  to  the  roof.  Even  in  some  of  our 
cities  only  the  outer  and  principal  walls 
are  of  masonry,  and  everything  within 
the  outer  walls  is  of  wood,  at  least  in  its 
construction.  This  way  of  building  is  a 
relic  of  the  exclusive  use  of  carpenter- 
work  natural  to  a new  country  with 
abundant  forests,  and  was  characteristic 
everywhere  of  American  building  in  the 
old  time.  When  Chicago  was  swept 
away  by  a conflagration  in  1871,  it  was 
noted  that  some  of  the  seemingly  brick- 
built  blocks  of  houses  were  of  brick  only 
on  their  four  external  faces,  the  party- 
walls  between  the  dwellings  being  them- 
selves of  studs,  lath,  and  plaster.  Such 
a gTOup  of  houses  would  burn  like  one 
house.  When  Boston  lost  the  greater  part 
of  its  business  quarter  in  1872  the  news- 
papers talked  in  their  usual  careless  way 
about  fire  proof  buildings  having  melted 
before  the  flames,  when  in  reality  those 
five-story  busiuess  buildings  also  were 
merely  carpenter- built  structures,  with 
external  facings  of  granite  replacing  the 
brick.  It  was  hard  for  people  to  believe 
that  what  they  called  a brick  house  or  a 
granite  warehouse  was  in  reality  a mere 
mass  of  light  wood-work,  so  ingeniously 
combined  in  hollow  floors  and  hollow 
partitions  that  the  fire  would  run  hori- 
zontally along  the  one,  and  vertically 
from  floor  to  floor  along  the  other. 
The  original  American  house  was  sim- 
ply built  by  a carpenter,  and  so  is  the 
present  American  house  of  small  cost 
anywhere  outside  of  the  great  cities. 
The  necessity  of  supplying  a different 
material  has  been  felt  in  the  cities,  and 
masonry  of  one  kind  or  another  has  re- 
placed studs  and  clapboards  for  the  outer 
walls,  but  still  the  tradition  of  our  build- 
ers is  wood- work — wood- work  wherever 
it  can  be  used.  Only  slightly  have  the 
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fire  laws  and  building  laws  of  the  cities 
checked  this  disposition  to  make  every- 
thing of  wood.  Even  to  this  day,  what 
we  call  a fire-proof  building  has  wood- 
en doors,  wooden  flooring,  wooden  sash, 
wooden  architraves  to  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  but  slight  is  the  effort  made  to 
replace  these  finishings  and  furnishings 
with  any  other  material.  The  partitions 
themselves,  however,  are  often,  in  the  best 
class  of  city  houses  as  well  as  in  public 
buildings,  made  now  of  incombustible 
material,  and  this  under  requirement  of 
law,  or  for  the  sake  of  diminished  insur- 
ance rates,  or,  finally,  to  avoid  the  shrink- 
ing and  settling  of  wood  framing. 

The  traditions  of  the  carpenter -shop 
have  always  been  fairly  sound.  The 
floors  of  our  dwelling-houses  are  abun- 
dantly solid;  the  wood-work  of  the  parti- 
tions, the  furring,  and  the  finishing  are 
generally  as  good  as  could  be  asked.  It 
is  true  that  very  many  houses,  run  up 
rapidly  for  sale  at  a low  price,  were  care- 
lessly built  in  those  days,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  well  - built  houses  too.  It  is 
the  mason-work  that  fails.  The  would- 
be  buyer  of  a good  house  finds  it  hard 
to  avoid  thin  walls  of  brick  hastily 
thrown  together,  with  a very  insufficient 
amount  of  mortar,  and  with  the  .most 
careless  and  hasty  bricklaying.  The 
twenty-five-foot  brick  house,  with  brown- 
stone  front  and  somewhat  stately  ap- 
pointments within  and  without,  is  found 
very  soon  to  have  flues  so  defective  that 
the  house  itself  and  its  neighbor  on  one 
side  or  the  other  side  are  both  endanger- 
ed. In  one  such  house,  costing  with  the 
ground  it  stood  upon  $65,000.  when  the 
fire  in  the  furnace  was  lighted  for  the  first 
time,  the  smoke  poured  in  dense  volumes 
into  the  principal  story,  both  of  the  house 
itself  and  of  its  next  neighbor.  The 
wood-work  of  the  pantry  on  one  side  and 
of  the  drawing-room  on  the  other  was 
hastily  cut  and  torn  away,  and  the  cause 
was  found  to  be  in  a brick  which  had 
never  even  been  put  rightly  into  its  place 
in  the  wall,  but  which  projected  a little 
way  diagonally,  leaving  a wide-open  joint 
at  either  end.  In  another  such  house,  al- 
though the  walls  separating  the  large 
rooms  from  the  entrance- hall  and  pas- 
sages were  of  brick- work  throughout,  and 
although  the  floor  beams  of  basement 
and  principal  story  were  amply  solid  and 
massive,  and  set  closely  enough  to  meet 
all  possible  requirements,  yet  the  floors 
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gave  way  and  lost  their  level  to  a notice- 
able extent  immediately  upon  taking  the 
weight  of  ordinarily  heavy  furniture.  In 
this  case  the  brick-work  in  general  was 
fairly  good,  and  the  carpenter- work  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  to  the  floor  beams  a 
proper  support  on  the  brick  wall  had  been 
met  by  neither  carpenter  nor  mason — the 
supports  of  the  beams  had  been  brought 
level  by  small  pieces  of  half-rotten  slate; 
and  when  a few  pounds  of  additional 
weight  were  laid  upon  each  beam,  the 
ends  of  the  beams  settled  down  into  the 
imperfectly  laid  course  of  brick  below. 
A catalogue  of  such  instances  of  careless 
building  as  this  might  be  made,  with 
chapter  and  verse,  with  date  and  place, 
for  every  item;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Every  householder  knows  what  careless 
work  goes  into  the  houses  which  he  and 
his  friends  buy  ready-made,  and  sell  again 
when  they  cannot  endure  them  any  long- 
er. Indeed,  this  careless  way  of  building 
comes  of  the  ready-made  house,  just  as 
careless  workmanship  is  apt  to  be  put  into 
the  “ reach-me-down”  garment,  the  “just- 
as-good”  bicycle,  and  the  ready-made  ar- 
ticle of  any  sort. 

CHANGES  OF  PLAN  NECESSITATED  BY 
MODERN  MATERIALS. 

Some  not  inconsiderable  changes  in 
plan  will  result  from  the  general  use  of 
incombustible  material  and  better  work- 
manship. A comparison  of  a carefully 
planned  private  house  of  France,  or  of 
any  country  or  district  where  masonry  is 
used  much  more  freely  and  readily,  and 
where  there  is  much  less  wood- work  than 
with  us,  will  show  a remarkable  simpli- 
city of  plan.  For  good  or  for  evil,  such 
a tendency  will  inevitably  result  as  the 
work  of  our  builders  grows  more  dur- 
able and  permanent  in  character.  It 
will  be  less  easy  to  furnish  the  house- 
keeper with  little  closets  in  many  corners 
and  with  large  ones  set  anywhere  at  her 
discretion,  and  with  their  doors  coming 
exactly  where  she  likes  to  have  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  will  be  much  less 
annoyed  by  dust  and  by  smells  rising 
from  the  lower  stories  through  the  whole 
house.  The  loss  of  closets  may  perhaps 
be  partly  avoided  by  new  inventions  fur- 
nishing light  and  cheap  partitions  of  in- 
combustible material.  The  gain  will  be 
certain  and  permanent.  It  will  be  hard- 
er to  put  bell -pulls  or  bell -knobs,  the 


mouths  of  speaking-tubes,  and  the  open- 
ings for  gas  in  the  places  which  the  own- 
er desires,  because  the  superintendents  of 
the  future  will  be  less  willing  to  allow 
the  scandalous  cutting  of  long  channels 
in  solid  brick  work — even  horizontal  chan- 
nels two  inches  deep,  as  the  custom  has 
been;  even  the  piercing  of  brick  with 
holes  for  the  passage  of  pipes  will  not 
be  allowed,  as  this  is  too  often  allowed 
at  present.  Such  walls  will  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  be  cut  through  and  through, 
with  great  ragged  holes  in  the  critical 
part  of  the  superincumbent  load  upon 
an  arch,  and  actually  invading  the 
haunch  or  the  crown  of  the  arch  itself. 
Elevators  and  dumb-waiters  must  here- 
after be  built  in  with  solid  fire-proof 
shafts  from  top  to  bottom,  and  this  will 
consume  space,  as  well  as  add  to  the  in- 
itial cost.  Of  all  of  these  subjects  there 
will  be  a fuller  treatment  in  a second 
article  of  this  series.  For  the  present  it 
must  suffice  that  the  reader’s  attention  be 
called  to  the  importance  of  thorough-going 
work  on  the  part  of  his  architect.  Plan- 
ning must  not  be  slighted,  as  it  is  too 
often  slighted  now;  but  the  architect  who 
is  employed  to  design  a private  house, 
large  or  small,  must  be  held  to  the  loyal 
discharge  of  his  duty.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  he  will  give  the  same  personal 
and  minute  attention  to  making  the  house 
comfortable,  convenient,  and  what  it  is 
required  to  be,  as  his  contemporary  the 
physician  gives  his  own  best  attention 
and  all  the  fruits  of  his  training  to  save 
life  and  to  relieve  disease.  The  archi- 
tect is  not  hereafter  to  be  let  off  with  a 
pretty  set  of  drawings,  delicate  and  ex- 
quisitely finished,  and  showing  a house 
whose  general  features  are  what  the  own- 
er thinks  he  wants.  No  requirement  of 
the  housekeeper  is  so  small  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  architect's  attention;  and 
if  it  be  desired  that  the  butler’s  pantry 
be  arranged  in  this  and  not  in  another 
way,  it  is  for  the  architect  to  bring  that 
about,  or  else  to  point  out  to  the  owner 
the  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  done.  Own 
ers  must  be  reasonable  too;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  There  are  many  things 
which  are  impracticable,  and  many  more 
which  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask,  and  of 
these  there  must  be  question  by-and-by; 
but  the  point  now  under  consideration  is 
the  need  of  the  employing  an  architect 
who  will  take  a pleasure  in  doing  his  full 
duty  in  the  planning  of  a new  dwelling. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  CROSS 

BY  STEPHEN  B.  O N S A L 
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been  sent  to  spy  out  the  new  land  and  re- 
port  upon  its  wealth  and  resources  to  a 
syndicate  of  bankers;  and  there  were  one 
or  two  who,  like  myself,  came  into  the  new 
land,  which  had  been  so  recently  made 
accessible,  with  no  higher  motive  than 
curiosity — to  have  a look  at  a new  play- 
ground. By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
passengers,  however,  were  officers  of  the 
army  or  of  the  civil  administration,  and 
these,  because  they  wore  the  Tsar's  cloth 
in  such  a mixed  gathering,  soon  exhibit- 
ed somewhat  exclusive  tendencies.  They 
messed  together,  and  between  meals,  as 
well  as  from  night  to  morning,  played 
cards,  drank  tea  from  the  samovar  that 
was  always  steaming,  aijd  smoked  their 
papiros  cigarettes. 

The  passengers  with  whom  I was  fre- 
quently thrown,  and  whose  company  I 
certainly  most  enjoyed,  were  two  sisters 
of  the  mendicant  order  of  St.  Catherine, 
who,  living  upon  the  coarsest  of  rye 
bread,  and  drinking  the  bitter,  unfiltered 
water  of  the  swamp  land,  were  travelling 
as  best  they  could,  on  foot  when  no  other 
meansof  transportation  was  forth-coming, 
across  the  great*  lone  land,  begging  for 
alms  in  His  name  and  for  His  glory,  to 
complete  the  great  church  and  shrine  of 
St.  Dimitri  in  Kieff.  They  wore  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  media3val,  but 
certainly  a most  unbecoming  garb.  To 
wear  it  in  public  was  of  itself  convincing 
proof  that  the  sisters  had  risen  superior  to 
one  of  the  most  popular,  and  I think  most 
amiable,  weaknesses  of  their  sex.  Theircos- 
tume  was  black,  all  black,  a skirt  reaching 
a few  inches  below  the  knee,  and  a loose 
blouse  falling  over  it  from  the  shoulders. 
Around  the  waist  they  wore  heavy  lea- 
ther belts.as  broad  and  as  thick  as  a horse’s 
girth,  to  which  was  attached  a battered 
and  weather-worn  tin  box,  inscribed  with 
the  cry  I so  often  heard  from  their  lips, 
‘‘Do  alms,  I pray  you,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  church  of  St.  Dimitri. ” In 
keeping  with  their  mission  of  self  sacri- 
fice, the  mendicant  sisters  travelled  with 
the  steerage,  exposed  to  wind  and  wea- 
ther, the  burning  sun  and  the  driving  rain, 
upon  the  open  deck.  Here  I often  joined 
them  as  they  sat  together  with  the  con- 
victs, chained  and  manacled,  and  marked 
by  that  most  disfiguring  symbol  of  their 
unfortunate  condition,  the  head  closely 
shaven  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  luxuriantly. 
Around  us,  lolling  in  uncouth  attitudes, 


were  crews  of  filthy  Chinese  and  stolid 
Koreans,  and  i*epresentatives  of  all  the 
other  strange  and  barbarous  nationalities 
— the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  Eastern  world  which  lias  been 
drawn  upon  so  widely  to  construct  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

They  met  my  advances  towards  a bet- 
ter acquaintance,  particularly  the  elder. 
Sister  Marta,  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner. Though  their  minds  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  highest  purpose  of  their 
pilgrimage,  I could  see  they  had  toward 
me  a feeling  of  friendliness,  of  course 
of  a distinctly  impersonal  character.  It 
was  that  tacit  understanding  and  unex- 
pressed sympathy  which,  so  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  never  fails  to  mani- 
fest itself  when  the  men  and  the  women 
of  the  new  Eastern  and  the  young  West- 
ern land  are  brought  into  contact  by  the 
accident  of  travel.  But  Nadia,  the  young- 
er, would  sink  her  eyes  to  the  ground 
whenever  I came  near,  and  many  days 
had  passed  before  I knew  their  color 
or  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice.  It 
rings  now  in  my  ears  as  I listen,  and  the 
scene  rises  before  me  over  which  it 
breathed,  though  it  is  far  away  now  and 
long  ago.  Sailing  through  the  still 
night,  lulled  by  the  soft  music  of  the 
waves  against  the  ship’s  side,  we  were 
leaning  against  the  railing,  silent,  under 
the  spell  of  the  passing  scenes.  Suddenly 
we  came  around  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
river,  and  were  surprised  to  see  the  north 
bank  ablaze  with  lights.  As  there  was 
no  settlement  marked  on  the  river  chart, 
we  knew  we  had  come  upon  a construc- 
tion camp  of  that  wonderful  work,  the 
longest  link  in  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  peoples,  the  Trans-Siberian. 
As  we  steamed  nearer  we  could  distinctly 
see,  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  many  pine 
torches,  hundreds  of  men,  white  and  yel- 
low, soldiers,  convicts,  and  free  laborers, 
all  armed  alike  with  peaceful  spade  and 
shovel  and  bod,  working  through  the 
night  upon  their  gigantic  task.  By  the 
side  of  the  road-bed,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  noise,  in  the  glare  of  the  torches,  slept 
their  tired  comrades  of  the  day  shift,  and 
out  of  the  darkness  behind  there  came 
slowly,  creeping  from  the  shadow  into 
the  light  and  glare  of  the  circle  in  which 
they  worked,  a great  lumbering  construc- 
tion train. 

“ How  beautiful  it  is!”  exclaimed  Marta; 
“how  glad  I am  to  have  lived  to  see  it! 
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This  wonderful  way  of  steam  and  of  steel 
will  make  America  and  Siberia  neigh- 
bors, and  bring  all  the  world  together 
like  kinsmen  reunited  after  years  of  sep- 
aration and  some  misunderstanding,  which 
will  all  vanish  upon  closer  acquaintance.” 
Then,  musingly:  “I  wonder  what  it  is — 
this  powder,  this  miracle  of  steam?  You 
know  the  poor  Buriats  say,  4 ’Tis  accursed ; 
it  comes  from  the  evil  one!”’ 

“ But  we  who  see  how  it  brings  men 
together,  and  how  it  makes  them  kinder 
to  their  kin,  we  know  ’tis  the  seed  of  His 
tire.” 

It  was  Nadia  who  spoke,  whose  voice  I 
heard  for  the  first  time. 

We  talked  on  together  for  hours  of  our 
distant  people  and  of  our  home  lands,  so 
far  apart,  yet  drawing  nearer  day  by  day, 
and  as  we  talked  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
us  that  the  story  of  America  and  the  story 
of  Siberia,  the  great  neighbors  across  the 
Pacific,  were  in  many  respects  the  same. 

44  In  Siberia,”  said  Marta,  carrying  out 
the  historical  parallel  upon  which  she 
loved  to  dwell  into  detail,  “there  was 
Yermak  and  Khabaroff,  who  conquered 
the  heathen  lands  and  subjected  their 
people  to  the  cross.  These  were  the  first 
of  the  rough  warriors  who  made  smooth 
the  way  we  follow.  And  in  America?” 

“ Cortez,  Raleigh,  De  Soto,  and  Boone, 
and  Clark,  these  are  the  men  who  dis- 
persed the  Indians  and  overcame  the  still 
more  powerful  barriers  and  obstructive 
forces  of  the  new  and  rugged  land.” 

44  Then  with  us  in  Siberia  came  Avou- 
kine,  who  led  the  dissenting  Rpskolniks 
from  the  Church  of  the  strict  ritual  to  the 
freer  lands  of  the  Amur,  where  they 
might  worship  their  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  And  with 
you  ?” 

“With  us  there  were  many  such — 
Winthrop  and  Williams,  Penn  and  Cal- 
vert.” 

Nadia  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
so  earnestly,  44  Teach  me  to  say  their 
blessed  names,  that  I may  tell  our  people 
of  their  brothers.” 

So  I taught  her,  and  right  gladly.  I 
loved  to  hear  her  repeat  the  familiar 
names  in  her  strange  accent ; but  in  it  all 
and  over  all  there  lay  a shadow;  I had 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  my  heart  — a con- 
sciousness that  I was  not  acting  quite 
fairly;  that  I was  sailing  in  their  goodly 
company  under  false  pretences;  that  I 
should  enlighten  them  as  to  the  darkness 


by  which  I was  surrounded,  in  which  I 
walked. 

44  And  how  long  will  the  doctrine  of 
the  Filtoque  keep  us  apart,”  said  Nadia, 
“and  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the 
Church  of  the  West  from  that  union 
which  would  be  strengthening  to  both? 
How  long  we  have  lived  apart!  It  seems 
to  me  a little  thing,  and  yet  so  much  of 
unbrotherliness  has  sprung  from  it.” 

“ ’Tis  a great  doctrine,”  said  Marta, 
with  some  severity.  “ Ou  one  side  is  a 
vital  truth,  and  on  the  other  a subversive 
error;  hut  which  it  is  I do  not  know;  I 
know  only  that  His  truth  will  prevail, 
and  the  waves  of  error  subside;  and  in 
the  mean  time  we  of  Russia  pray  not  only 
for  His  Church,  nor  yet  only  for  Chris- 
tians, but  for  all  men  in  His  image  cre- 
ated. And  you?  I believe  so.  I hope  so.” 

Marta  walked  away.  The  question  of 
doctrine  had  somewhat  aroused  her  cru- 
sading spirit.  “And  now  teach  me  again 
to  say  their  blessed  names,”  said  Nadia, 
with  sweet  insistence. 

All  too  few  were  the  hours  we  spent 
together  upon  the  forward  deck,  straining 
our  eyes  to  spy  out  the  new  land  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  I growing 
conscious  of  a desire  springing  up  in  my 
heart  that  this  voyage  through  a new 
world  might  lead  me  into  the  haven  of  a 
life  of  which  I had  never  dreamed  before. 
How  it  was  with  me  I only  guessed  one 
night  as  I overheard  a group  of  officers 
discussing  the  rules  of  the  order  to  which 
the  sisters  belonged.  Theirs  is  not  the 
allegiance  of  a lifetime,  I heard  them  say  ; 
their  vows  are  not  irrevocable;  they  give 
a number  of  years  to  charity,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lord,  much  as  do  their  bro- 
thers to  the  service  and  under  the  colors 
of  the  Great  White  Tsar ; and  then  they 
return,  each  to  her  sphere,  to  brighten  by 
their  presence  the  simple,  the  almost 
saintly  lives  of  the  peasants  in  Holy  Rus- 
sia. 

When  next  I saw  Nadia  something  had 
happened;  a change  had  come  over  me. 
Our  intercourse  had  been  so  free,  so 
frank,  upon  the  old  footing;  hut  now  I 
could  no  longer  call  her  sister;  there  was 
profanation  in  the  thought,  the  word. 
“ Panya  panjenlca , my  little  lady,”  I 
cried,  as  she  came  towards  me  this  even- 
ing. These  were  simply  the  words  of  ad- 
dress to  a gentlewoman  which  I knew 
were  hers  by  the  right  of  birth  as  well  as 
hv  the  achievement  of  culture,  and  yet  her 
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eyes  fell,  and  from  that  moment  avoided 
mine.  She  became  silent;  the  growing 
confidence  was  lost;  her  manner  was  con- 
strained; and  when  at  last  I asked  in 
what  I had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  of- 
fend her,  she  looked  at  me  and  said,  with 
eyes  that  read  my  soul  and  a voice  of 
touching  pathos  and  infinite  dignity, 

“Oh,  my  brother,  when  you  speak  to 
me  so,  when  you  call  me  Panjenka,  your 
eyes  flash  strangely,  and  I see  that  your 
thoughts  are  wandering;  that  you  think 
to  see  before  you  another,  and  not  the 
humble  sister  of  St.  Catherine’s  order 
who  wanders  the  world  wide,  seeking  to 
save  souls,  and  living  only  for  that  love 
which  is  charity.” 

I had  forgotten ; I never  could  remem- 
ber that,  so  I said  nothing. 

One  afternoon  as  we  sat  upon  the  deck, 
with  the  throng  of  the  chattering  Chinese 
and  the  silent  gold-diggers  from  Blago- 
vechensk  about  us,  we  discovered  that 
we  who  had  met  upon  this  frontier  of  our 
civilization  were  all  three,  by  what  was 
a strange  coincidence,  travelling  in  the 
same  direction,  towards  the  Holy  Land. 
The  sisters  of  St.  Catherine  had  received 
permission,  when  their  tour  of  the  new 
colonies  was  completed,  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia by  sea,  and  they  expected  to  leave  the 
Odessa  steamer  at  Port  Said,  and  to  spend 
some  weeks  at  the  Russian  hospice  in  the 
Holy  City. 

“ I too  shall  stop  over  in  Palestine,”  I 
said,  “when  I have  sailed  through  the  Spice 
Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago;  but,” 
I added,  “ I greatly  fear  I do  not  go  there 
with  those  thoughts  and  aspirations  which 
better  become  the  pilgrim  than  the  palm- 
er’s garb.” 

“ Then  why  do  you  go,  my  brother,  if 
you  do  not  go  to  draw  strength  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and  to  show  your  faith  be- 
fore all  men?” 

Strange  that  the  earnest,  almost  solemn 
tone  of  Nadia, which  I now  recall  so  vivid- 
ly, did  not  arrest  the  idle  flow  of  my  con- 
versation ; but  it  did  uot,  not  until  too  late, 
not  until  I had  given  pain  to  her  gentle 
heart. 

“ Why  do  I go?  Well,  because  I am 
possessed  by  a demon  which  I fear  me  no 
one  can  cast  out;  because  I am  the  un- 
willing and  yet  the  pliant  slave  of  an  ill- 
starred  curiosity  that  compels  me  to  hunt 
down  my  illusions  and  so  destroy  them 
one  by  one.” 

“Forgive me,  brother,  if  I speak  severe- 


ly, if  my  words  wound,  but  I feel  that  it 
is  unseemly  and  unworthy  of  you  to  ap- 
proach the  sanctuary  in  such  an  idle 
spirit,  with  a soul  devoid  of  high  pur- 
pose. ” 

“Perhaps,  and  yet  in  extenuation  I 
can  plead  that  I am  not  the  first  idle 
pilgrim  who  has  journeyed  to  the  holy 
places.  You  probably  do  not  know  it. 
but  in  my  tongue  we  have  a word  which 
is  often  applied  to  the  category  of  men 
who  are  not  in  great  haste,  who  are  per- 
haps the  idlers  in  the  vineyard.  We  are 
often  described  as  saunterers — those  who 
saunter  when  they  should  run  for  the 
prize;  and  men  who  are  wise  in  the  his- 
tory of  words  say,  or  some  say,  that  this 
generic  term  is  derived  directly  from  the 
Latin  Sancta  Terra;  so  we  saunterers, 
who  know  well  our  own  short-comings, 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  early  pil- 
grims and  the  crusaders  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  brought  the  term  into  but  lazy 
repute,  were  no  better  than  they  should 
be,  and  I hope  when  I reach  the  shrine  I 
shall  find  that  there  have  passed  other 
saunterers  this  way,  that  they  too  have 
been  shriven — ” 

I stopped,  for  hot  tears  were  running 
down  the  cheeks  of  my  little  sister— tears, 
however,  which  though  they  veiled  did 
not  quench  the  fire  of  reproach  that, 
lighted  by  my  foolish,  thoughtless  words, 
burned  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  She  turn- 
ed from  me  and  walked  away  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  and  conscious  at  last  of  the 
pain  which  my  words  had  caused,  I 
would  have  given  my  right  arm  to  recall 
them.  Sister  Marta  sat  still  in  grim  si- 
lence beside  me,  and  never  a word  of  re- 
proach came  from  her.  With  a sudden 
throb,  my  heart  began  to  beat  strangely 
faster,  for  why,  I asked,  should  Nadia 
care  or  give  any  heed  to  the  idle  words 
which  fell  from  my  chattering  lips?  I 
only  spoke  to  pass  away  the  time  upon  a 
long  summer’s  afternoon.  How  could  she 
care?  But  that  she  had  cared  enough  to 
rebuke  me  almost  made  me  glad. 

Some  hours  later  I found  myself  again 
upon  the  deck,  but  now  alone,  watching, 
as  we  steamed  on  through  the  serene  twi- 
light of  these  Northern  latitudes,  the 
banks  of  the  river  covered  by  the  dense 
primeval  forest  and  wrapped  in  the  hush 
and  holy  calm  of  nature  undisturbed  by 
man.  Amid  all  the  beauties  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  I was,  I could  not 
disguise  it,  alone — alone  with  an  empty 
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heart  and  a vacant  mind.  The  weariness 
which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the 
purposeless  wanderer  through  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  now  settled  down 
upon  me  with  a heavy,  oppressive,  and 
al  most  retributive  hand.  I,  who  had  loved 
so  well  and  had  so  often  sought  out  the 
loneliness  of  the  desert,  to  pitch  my  tent 
there  where  never  tent  was  pitched  before 
— yes,  I,  the  Islimaelite,  had  it  in  my 
heart  at  this  moment  to  yearn  for  the 
sound  of  the  great  city’s  roar,  even  though 
it  were,  as  it  must  be  for  many  days  of 
travel  to  come,  a city  to  which  I was  a 
stranger. 

Despite  the  strong  current  against  us, 
we  were  forging  ahead  now  with  con- 
siderable speed.  We  were  almost  certain 
to  reach  Iman  in  the  morning,  though 
the  captain  was,  of  course,  non-committal, 
and  would  promise  nothing.  From  there 
I was  to  take  the  completed  section  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  would 
bring  me  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in 
forty-eight  hours.  For  the  moment,  to 
be  instantly  dismissed  as  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, it  did  occur  to  me  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  part  with  Nadia,  that  the  way 
would  seem — and  then  I laughed  at  the 
folly  of  the  thought.  I had  only  spoken 
to  her  half  a dozen  times;  and  yet — what 
dreams  thrive  in  an  idle  mind  when  one 
is  alone  and  lonely,  floating  upon  a Sibe- 
rian river,  yielding  without  a hope  and 
without  a purpose  to  the  ever-changing 
currents  of  life! 

The  soft  gray  twilight  deepened,  and 
one  by  one  the  dark  curtains  of  night 
were  drawn;  then  slowly  the  growing 
darkness  gave  place  to  the  silver  light  of 
a moon  that  was  waxing  full.  As  it  rose 
clear  of  the  tree-line,  a flood  of  silver  light 
fell  upon  a high  promontory  ahead,  and 
upon  a great  white  cross  which  stood 
upon  its  highest  peak.  I knew,  or  I 
thought  I knew,  what  the  cross  meant 
which  stood  out  so  clear  and  bright  in  the 
moonlight,  dominating  the  desolate  scene 
with  the  ghostly  shadow  which  it  cast  far 
and  wide  over  the  waters  and  over  the 
land.  I had  passed  this  way  on  my  voy- 
age north, and  had  been  told  that  it  mark- 
ed the  grave  of  a young  French  mission- 
ary who.  forty  years  before,  had  been 
murdered  there  by  the  treacherous  na- 
tives, after  having  undergone  witli  Chris- 
tian heroism  the  most  terrible  of  tortures. 
He,  the  Marquette  of  Siberian  history, 
lies  sleeping  there  upon  the  banks  of  the 


great  river  which  he  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plore. In  the  land  where  he  died,  as  well 
as  in  the  land  which  gave  him  birth,  his 
name  is  forgotten.  The  whole  story  of 
his  life,  crowned  with  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom, is  epitomized  in  a single  paragraph 
of  the  annals  of  the  Propaganda  of  the 
Faith — a glorious  book  of  record,  which 
would  be  long  indeed  if  it  contained  more 
than  a simple  roll-call  of  the  names  of 
those  who  have  died  that  the  world  might 
live.  Swiftly  the  steamer  approached  the 
dark  promontory  crowned  with  the  sym- 
bol of  martyrdom,  now  bathed  in  the 
tender  light  of  the  rising  moon.  I could 
only  think  of  the  hero  sleeping  there; 
I saw  him  standing  in  his  frail  canoe, 
embarked  upon  his  adventurous  voy- 
age, and  then  I seemed  to  see  follow- 
ing in  his  wake  the  fleets  of  the  world, 
as  they  will  so  soon  now  follow  in  his 
course,  when  the  Usuri  and  the  Amur 
will  have  become  much-travelled  roads 
of  men  and  ships,  like  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri.  Will  they  remember  the 
man  who  is  sleeping  there  when  the 
wooden  cross  has  crumbled  away,  or  will 
they  pass  him  by  without  a thought,  as  I 
might  so  well  have  done? 

I wrapped  myself  closer  in  my  rug,  and 
closed  my  eyes.  In  a half- conscious 
dream  I anticipated  the  moment,  now 
drawing  near,  when  I would  see  again 
the  Pacific,  the  great  open  sea;  and  then 
a pang  shot  through  my  heart  as  I re- 
membered that  from  Iman  our  paths  lay 
in  different  directions — that  there  I would 
have  to  part  with  Nadia.  Sudden  ly  I was 
aroused  by  a warm  breath  near  my  cheek, 
a hand  upon  my  arm,  and  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  sent  the  blood  coursing  like  wild 
horses  through  my  veins.  She  stood  by 
me;  it  must  be  she;  and  yet  if  it  was  she, 
I had  never  seen  her  before.  The  beauti- 
ful outlines  of  her  gracious, deerlike  head 
were  no  longer  marred  by  the  heavy 
mitre,  the  head-dress  of  her  order.  In- 
stead of  the  loose  and  shapeless  armjak 
which  had  hung  about  her  like  the  folds 
of  a sack,  she  stood  before  me  now  in  a 
long  white  robe  which  clung  to  her  form 
and  did  not  wholly  conceal  the  delicate 
beauty  of  her  budding  womanhood.  The 
child  was  a woman  now,  and  her  face 
flashed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  it.  Back  from  her  forehead  and  over 
her  shoulders  she  brushed  the  great  mass- 
es of  her  black,  unbraided  hair.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  I can  see  her,  I shall  al- 
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ways  see  her,  as  she  stood  that  night 
— proud,  defiant,  and  yet  full  of  pity  and 
full  of  fears — there  in  the  moonlight  be- 
fore me;  but  the  vision  is  mine,  the  pre- 
cious relic  of  all  my  pilgrimage.  It  is 
burned  deep  in  my  soul,  engraven  in- 
delibly upon  my  heart;  it  is  mine,  all 
mine, because  she  gave  it  to  me;  and  you 
— look,  if  you  have  the  wish,  upon  the 
hearts  that  some  do  wear  upon  their 
sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at  and  men  to 
gape  at,  but  never  upon  mine,  for  it  was 
and  is  hers,  and  so  it  is  very  precious  in 
my  sight. 

She  came  very  close  to  me,  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  my  eyes.  “ 1 thought  you 
would  be  sleeping,  Sir  Saunterer,  and  so 
I came  to  awaken  you,  that  you  might 
see  the  tomb  of  your  brother.”  So  she 
spoke — on  the  moment  when  I thought 
that  the  child  was  distraught,  wild  with 
the  river  fever.  Dragging  me  imperi- 
ously after  her,  she  sprang  to  the  gunwale, 
and  with  her  flashing,  all -compelling 
eyes  fixed  now  upon  me,  now  upon  the 
lonely  white  monument  to  the  murdered 
priest,  upon  which  the  moonlight  seemed 
to  linger  as  it  rose  there  before  us  against 
the  background  of  the  forest  and  the  hills. 
Then  she  cried,  her  face  aflame  with  en- 
thusiasm: “See!  see!  oh, my  brother, see ! 
how  far  lie  carried  his  cross,  how  high  he 
placed  it  before  he  fell,  and  he  was  a bro- 
ther to  you  and  to  tne,  of  our  common 
clay. . . .” 

How  short  these  midnight  hours  seemed 
as  we  sailed  onward  in  the  silver  light 
upon  the  mighty  river!  The  veil  of  con- 
vention lifted  and  the  web  of  artificiality 
was  brushed  away  as,  with  the  shadow  of 
our  common  and  inevitable  doom  over- 
hanging us,  we  grasped  at  the  light  as  we 
saw  it,  and  spoke  right  hungrily  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  of  love,  and  of  death. 
The  hours  sped  on  with  breathless  haste; 
the  silver  moon  grew  faint  and  pale;  the 
dark  hour  before  the  dawning  passed,  and 
when  I saw  the  rays  of  the  coming  day 
shooting  their  bright  arrows  of  light  above 
the  dark  horizon,  I hailed  the  dawn  as  of 
the  birthday  of  my  life. 

44  Will  you,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the 
harsh  and  cruel  things  I said  before — be- 
fore I knew?”  This  as  she  stole  away  to 
where  Sister  Marta  was  sleeping  like  a 
tired  child  upon  the  crowded  deck. 

“I  could  never  have  forgiven  you  had 
you  not  spoken,  for  then  I would  never 
have  known  you — my — Nadia.” 


A few  hours  later  the  day  which  had 
dawned  so  early  and  so  brightly  for  me 
began  for  my  fellow -passengers.  The 
officers  who  had  been  gambling  through- 
out the  night  in  the  grimy,  smoke-filled 
saloon  stumbled  upon  the  deck,  and  as 
the  sun  rose  above  the  concealing  screen 
of  the  high  banks  and  the  dark  forests, 
they  walked  out  singly  and  in  twos,  and, 
gazing  towards  the  light  that  was  rising 
in  the  east,  bowed  and  crossed  themselves, 
as  is  still  the  custom  in  Holy  Russia^.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  which  had  been  for  so 
many  days  bare  and  desolate,  now  grew 
animated  with  the  multiplying  signs  of 
approaching  civilization.  We  were  ev- 
idently nearing  the  settlements.  We 
passed  canoes  filled  with  Gilyaki,  strange 
little  manikins  with  furtive  eyes  and 
stealthy  movements,  looking  as  they 
crouched  and  cowered  in  their  bark  ca- 
noes like  so  many  brass  Buddhas.  They 
seemed  to  be  fleeing  before  the  march  of 
Western  civilization  and  the  coming  of  a 
vigorous  atmosphere  to  which  they  can- 
not become  reconciled,  before  which  they 
must  fly  or  die.  A little  later,  as  we 
steamed  through  the  solitude  of  the  wa- 
ters, we  were  aroused  by  a mighty  shout 
which  came  from  the  left,  and  there  we 
saw,  in  a clearing  of  the  forest,  the  rude 
log  huts  of  a Cossack  stanitza.  The  men 
held  the  children  high  in  the  air  to  see 
us,  and  the  women  waved  their  kerchiefs 
in  welcome.  In  a moment  the  whole 
settlement  was  alive  with  bearded  men 
galloping  about  upon  their  wiry  ponies. 
The  whole  population  assembled  soon, 
and  in  their  front  stood  the  s taros ta,  the 
captain  of  the  village,  and  by  his  side  a 
burly  giant,  clothed  in  a long  purple  vel- 
vet robe.  It  was  the  village  priest,  the 
shepherd  of  this  adventurous  flock.  Soon 
the  little  settlement  disappeared  behind 
a bend  in  the  river;  and  again  the  steam- 
er panted  on  through  the  silence  and  the 
solitude,  until  at  last — ah!  there  was  no 
mistaking  it — we  pricked  up  our  ears  at 
the  welcome  sound  to  which  wre  had  long 
been  a stranger,  for  which  we  had  listened 
long  and  vainly.  It  was  the  hum  and 
roar  of  approaching  humanity,  of  advan- 
cing civilization  — the  roar  that  arose 
from  the  men  who  are  working  at  the 
head  of  this  shaft  through  which  our  life 
is  to  be  carried  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 
We  slowed  up,  and  soon  anchored  off 
Iman.  There  arose  on  the  breeze  a per- 
fect pandemonium  of  screeching  steam- 
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whistles  from  the  mills,  and  above  it  I 
could  hear  the  shrill  and  piercing  warn- 
ing of  the  locomotive.  It  was  only 
awaiting  our  coming,  impatient  to  begin 
the  journey  to  the  sea. 

We  walked  down  the  gang-plank  to- 
gether, and  as  they  turned,  for  here  our 
ways  parted,  I said,  %4I  trust  we  shall 
meet  again  in  the  Holy  City,  in  Jerusa- 
lem.” 

“I  trust  so;  I hope  so.  Mountains 
cannot  meet,  but  brethren  do,”  answered 
Sister  Marta. 

Nadia  looked  at  me  for  a moment  with 
a dreamy  look  in  her  soft,  gentle  eyes, 
but  not  a word  did  she  say,  or  else  I had 
followed  her  as  she  walked  on  slowly 
through  the  unpaved  streets  of  the  bus- 
tling settlement,  with  her  hand  out- 
stretched and  her  voice  raised,  asking 
alms  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  church 
of  His  servant  Dimitri. 

II. 

Many  days  had  passed  since  my  entry 
into  the  Holy  City,  and  still  no  news 
from  my  sister  pilgrims.  I had  begun  to 
fear  some  mishap  had  befallen  them: 
that  I would  perhaps  have  to  leave  before 
they  arrived.  The  thought  that  if  I did 
I never  could  hope  to  see  them  again  de- 
pressed and  disheartened  me,  but  it  taught 
me  to  know  past  all  doubting  what  I had 
only  faintly  suspected  when  we  parted  in 
Siberia,  how  lonely  life  would  be — my 
life  would  be — in  which  Sister  Nadia  had 
no  part. 

One  afternoon  I went  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, where  I had  never  dared  to  go 
before,  for  there  we  were  to  have  gone 
together.  Then,  as  always  in  the  sacred 
precincts,  it  was  twilight.  All  the  mass- 
es had  been  said,  and  all  the  praises  sung, 
in  all  the  many  tongues  and  according 
to  the  diverse  rituals  into  which  the 
church  of  one  foundation  has  been  divid- 
ed. A deep  religious  hush  was  over  the 
Tomb,  and  a single  taper  that  burned 
upon  each  altar  served  but  to  heighten 
the  atmosphere  of  gloom. 

I entered  the  Chapel  of  the  Angels, 
through  which  lies  the  passage  to  the 
Tomb.  Coming  from  the  soft  twilight 
which  reigns  in  the  church  outside,  I was 
all  but  blinded  by  the  bright,  confusing, 
and  variegated  light  that  came  from  the 
many  lamps,  for  here  in  this  antecham- 
ber to  the  quiet  and  to  the  shadow  of  the 
Tomb  hang  the  lamps  which  the  Christian 


Churches  feed.  The  lights  of  the  faith  of 
the  Armenians,  of  the  Abyssinians,  of 
the  Copts,  the  Syrians,  the  Latins,  and 
the  Greeks  are  burning  here  to-day  where 
once  shone  the  light  of  the  world.  Here 
I waited,  for  by  the  side  of  the  low  en- 
trance into  the  Tomb  beyond  I saw  a pair 
of  well-worn  shoes,  of  which  some  pil- 
grim of  the  Eastern  Church  had  divested 
himself,  as  is  their  custom,  before  going 
into  the  shrine.  Out  of  the  Tomb  there 
came  towards  me  the  murmur  of  a low 
and  passionate  prayer,  broken  now  and 
again  by  the  sound  of  warm,  fervid  lips 
pressed  upon  the  cold  alabaster  slab. 
Not  caring  to  disturb  prayers  such  as 
these,  I waited  outside  in  the  confusing 
glare  of  the  light  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels. 

I waited,  not  impatiently,  for  in  my 
heart  I rejoiced  at  the  delay.  Not  so  the 
guardian  priest,  a great,  burly,  beetle- 
browed  fellow,  who  betrayed  his  impa- 
tience at  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's 
prayers  by  striding  noisily  up  and  down 
by  the  side  of  the  Tomb.  Seeing  that  the 
enraptured  pilgrim  remained  happily  ob 
livious  to  his  irreverent  conduct,  the  priest 
now  broke  forth  in  harsh  words: 

. “You  must  go,  woman,”  he  began,  in 
the  rough,  broken  Russian  of  the  Greek 
priests.  “You  have  prayed  here  in  the 
holy  of  holies  for  fully  an  hour,  and  you 
have  covered  the  thrice  - blessed  slab  of 
the  alabaster  Tomb  with  your  shroud  at 
least  a dozen  times,  yet  you  have  bought 
not  a drop  of  the  excellent  rose-water 
which  we  sell  at  a loss,  and  you  have 
only  given  to  me,  the  keeper  of  the  holy 
place,  a beggarly  ten  kopecks,  which  I 
would  scorn  to  receive  were  not  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  the  church  so  pressing. 
And  now  what  do  I see?  You  bring  out 
from  under  your  apron  still  another 
shroud!  No,  no,  my  worthy  woman; 
that  we  cannot  permit.  We  cannot  al- 
low pilgrims  to  hawk  about  as  merchan- 
dise the  blessings  of  this  place.  Many  a 
warm  rum  tea  and  arrack  punch  and  pil- 
grims’ pence  you  have,  I dare  swear, 
thought  to  earn  from  the  village  gossips 
with  your  extra  shroud,  blessed  by  con- 
tact with  the  stone  of  the  Tomb  while  the 
Greek  priest  was  sleeping;  but  you  see 
I wasn’t  sleeping;  I was  meditating,  and 
your  meanness  has  disturbed  my  medita- 
tions. So  give  me  a ruble — a silver  ru- 
ble— we  do  not  take  paper — or,  apctgee  ! 
— begone !” 
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The  kneeling  pilgrim,  a Russian  wo- 
man as  I now  saw,  staggered  to  her  feet. 
For  a moment  she  could  not  believe  her 
ears;  then,  with  bated  breath  and  halting 
speech,  as  though  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  speak  upon  such  a subject  in 
such  a place: 

“ But,  your  nobility,  I have  nothing; 
not  a single  kopeck  that  I can  call  my 
own  is  left  to  me,  and  the  money  I carry 
I have  begged  on  foot  and  walked  world 
wide  to  collect,  that  I might  help  to  build 
the  blessed  church  in  Kieff  of  Dimitri,  a 
servant  of  the  Lord.  The  shroud  is  not 
for  a village  gossip,  nor  yet  for  sale.  The 
first  shroud  I spread  over  the  alabaster 
slab  was  for  my  sister  who  started  with 
me  from  Holy  Russia  to  worship  here. 
She  died  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  dying,  her 
wish  was  that  when  I sailed  again  upon 
the  seas  homeward  bound,  I should  cast 
her  garment  of  death,  blessed  by  the  sa- 
cred contact,  upon  the  waters,  and  com- 
mit it  to  the  care  of  Him  who  bade  the 
waves  be  still,  knowing  that,  if  it  be  His 
will,  it  is  within  His  power  to  waft  the 
garment  to  where  she  lies.  I have  washed 
it  white  in  the  waters  by  the  ford  where 
St.John  did  lay  his  hand  upon  the  infant 
Jesus;  and  now—” 

“Pilgrim  tales,  and  a right  cunning 
one;  but,  woman,  I have  listened  to  so 
many  pilgrim  tales.  You  can  cover  the 
slab  of  anointment  outside  with  your 
shroud,  and  it  will  cost  you  nothing;  but 
here  you  must  give  me  a ruble,  or,  apa- 
gee ! — begone !” 

He  advanced  almost  threateningly  upon 
her,  and  the  woman,  with  teal’s  streaming 
down  her  weather-beaten  face,  and  the 
garment  of  death  pressed  close  to  her 
heart,  ran  out  into  the  chapel. 

“Oh,  my  brother!”  she  said,  as  I caught 
her  in  my  arms. 

“ Oh,  my  sister!” 

It  was  Marta. 

For  a moment  we  stood  there  dazed 
in  the  glare  of  the  lights  of  the  many 
Churches. 

“ No,”  she  said  at  last,  “ I will  wear  no 
shroud  of  this  man’s  blessing.  I will  go 
to  Him  naked  as  I came  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  He  will  clothe  me.” 

Then  we  passed  out  into  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  through  the  rows  of  the 
merchants  and  the  money-changers  and 
those  who  had  precious  relics  to  sell. 

“And  some  day  in. His  own  time  He 
will  come  and  cleanse  His  Temple.” 


III. 

“ I have  been  so  lonely,  so  lonely,  my 
brother,  since  Nadia  left  me— ah,  yes,  you 
heard — but,  praise  be  to  God  and  the  bless- 
ed Panagia,  her  death  was  a happy  death. 
She  fell  asleep  with  words  of  praise  and 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  grace  that  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  her.  She  went  with 
every  earthly  wish  satisfied,  and  she  car- 
ried back  to  our  Maker  a soul  and  a body 
as  pure  and  unspotted  as  the  day  she  was 
born.  But,  my  brother,  your  face  is  so 
white,  your  lips  so  wan — ” 

“It  is  nothing — nothing  but  the  pen- 
etrating chill  of  this  tomblike  church. 
Let  us  go,  and  outside  you  will  tell  me 
all,  everything.” 

“Yes,  I remember,  it  was  at  Iman  we 
parted.  From  there  we  went  along  the 
East-Siberian  coast,  visiting  every  settle- 
ment and  every  town  that  is  rising  there 
in  the  old  heathen  world,  now  under  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  everywhere  her 
voice  sounded  sweetly,  like  a note  that 
had  strayed  from  above.  ‘Do  alms!  Do 
alms!’  she  would  say  as  the  Cossacks  and 
the  colonists  crowded  about  us.  And 
they  put  their  hands  deep  in  their  pock- 
ets,—and  *see,  feel,  how  heavy  her  alms 
grew;”  and  she  lifted  up  and  made  me 
feel  the  weight  of  the  box.  “I  have 
carried  it  with  my  own  since  the  day 
our  sister  fell  in  the  front  of  the  cru- 
sade. Though  the  copper  coins  were  giv- 
en to  me,  and  the  silver  pieces  to  Nadia, 
He  who  reads  all  hearts  knows  that  I 
was  not  envious  of  her  better  fortune  in 
His  service.  A kopeck  for  her  was  a 
kopeck  for  me,  and  it  was  all  to  better 
and  more  strongly  build  the  shrine  to 
His  glory;  but  sometimes  I sighed  as  I 
saw  the  rich  harvest  which  the  cry  for 
alms  in  her  winsome  vibrant  voice  never 
failed  to  bring  in,  for  I thought— God  for- 
give me  if  I wrong  them !— that  these  were 
indeed  the  children  of  this  world,  the  wise 
children  of  mammon;  that  when  they 
gazed  upon  her  fragile  form,  upon  those 
delicate  features,  and  upon  the  lustre  of 
those  eyes  which  seemed  to  have  already 
an  outlook  upon  the  world  to  come,  they 
went  down  very  deep  into  their  pockets, 
saying,  ‘The  angels  are  calling  this  wo- 
man to  her  God;  she  will  soon  be  with 
Him  and  tell  of  our  goodness,  of  how  we 
do  give  alms  to  His  poor,  and  to  those 
who  ask  in  His  name.’  ” 

After  a violent  spell  of  sobbing,  Marta 
continued:  “She  grew  very  much  weak- 
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er  as  the  time  came  for  us  to  embark.  I 
breathed  more  freely  when  we  put  to  sea. 
I hoped,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  voy- 
age down  the  rock-bound  coast  and  along 
the  burning  sands  of  the  heathen  lands 
taxed  severely  her  little  remaining 
strength.  In  the  Yellow  Sea  and  in  the 
channel  off  blue  Formosa  we  met  with 
typhoons,  great  winds,  and  swirling,  cir- 
cling seas  and  currents,  which  tossed 
our  ship  about  as  though  it  were  a 
cockle-shell.  I had  begun  to  fear  the 
worst,  when  at  last  we  changed  our 
course,  and  passing  around  the  peninsula 
of  the  Malays,  we  entered  upon  a new 
world  of  smooth  and  tranquil  seas,  of  soft 
summer  ail's.  Every  night  as  we  sailed 
there  went  before  and  shone  upon  us  a 
great  silver  star.  It  seemed  to  guide  us 
as  did  the  star  of  old  the  Magi — the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East — to  the  humble  stable 
and  the  lowly  manger  where  the  hope  of 
man  was  born. 

“She  grew  weaker.  We  had  to  carry 
her  upon  the  deck  now.  Still,  the  ship 
made  good  progress,  and  at  last  we  ran 
out  of  the  great  trauquil  ocean  into  the 
troubled  strait,  and  into  the  Red  Sea;  and 
then  vaguely — or  was  it  a mirage  of  the 
imagination? — one  afternoon  as  I looked 
eagerly  across  the  sandy,  wind-swept,  and 
sun -beaten  strand,  I thought  I saw  rising 
over  and  beyond  the  great  emptiness  of 
the  desert  the  grim  dark  outline  of  Sinai. 
Every  morning  as  I saw  how  pale  and 
white  Nadia  grew,  and  how  her  strength 
was  ebbing  with  every  hour,  I trembled. 
But  at  night,  when  the  bright  star  rose,  I 
sang  4 Ave  Maris  Stella,’ and  praised  God 
for  its  light.  It  was  to  me  the  star  of  His 
covenant  and  promise.  It  was  guiding 
us  to  the  holy  places,  and  we  were  sailing 
on  in  its  silver  wake  in  His  charge  and 
keeping.  I thought  it  would  not,  could 
not,  fail  us. 

“But  it  was  not  His  will.  One  night 
she  lay  so  still  and  quiet  upon  the  deck  I 
thought  she  was  sleeping.  As  I stooped 
to  kiss  her  brow,  as  I loved  to  do,  I saw 
that  her  eyes  were  wide  open  and  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  For 
several  moments  in  speechless  amazement 
I looked  and  wondered  at  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought.  She,  too,  could 
not  speal  for  very  joy,  but  softly  stroked 
my  hand. 

“ * Oh,  my  dear  sister,’  she  began  at  last, 
and  her  voice  was  very  low,  4 through  His 
infinite  mercy  the  last  and  the  supreme 


blessing  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  This 
day  my  grave  has  been  robbed  of  its  sting, 
and  death  of  its  victory;  for  while  you 
thought  I slept  I have  travelled  far,  and, 
He  leading  me,  I have  been  to  the  holy 
places.  I stood  in  the  shadow  of  Sinai, 
and  I have  heard  the  terrible  voice  of  the 
Law  that  spoke  there;  and  then  I was 
led  to  the  lowly  mount,  where  I stood  in 
the  sunshine  and  listened  to  the  Gospel 
of  Love  as  it  was  spoken  with  infinite 
tenderness  by  the  Son  of  Man,  who  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.  It  was  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  I followed  Him 
up  to  Jerusalem;  and  as  we  came  up  out 
of  the  valley  vast  multitudes  streamed  out 
of  the  Golden  Gate — the  Beautiful  Gate — 
and  strawed  branches  and  garlands  of 
flowers  in  His  path,  as  it  was  foretold  be- 
foretime. 

“ 4 “Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  fa- 
ther David,”  they  sang;  “ for  that  Peace 
which  was  promised  of  old,  and  which 
passeth  the  understanding  of  men,  has 
come  to  Jerusalem.” 

“ 4 1 saw  the  Christian  conqueror  coming 
to  His  throne,  not  as  the  Crusaders  came, 
and  not  as  the  Moslem  of  old  feared  He 
would  come,  with  a sword  of  fire  to  slay 
and  to  destroy.  No ; He  came  riding 
meekly  upon  an  ass,  with  an  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  His  outstretched  hand,  and 
words  of  love  upon  His  lips;  and  the 
granite  bowlders  rolled  away  before  His 
glance,  and  the  heavily  barred  gates  that 
had  been  closed  for  centuries  sprang  open 
as  He  came;  and  among  the  thousands 
who  streamed  out  to  meet  Him  the  sick 
were  healed,  the  lame  became  straight, 
and  those  who  mourned  were  comforted.’ 

44  Then  her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  a strange  joy.  Grasping 
me  with  unexpected  strength,  she  said, 

4 Do  you  not  see  them,  oh,  my  sister? 
They  are  coming  in  great  numbers  from 
every  land;  they  spread  branches  of 
palms  and  chaplets  of  flowers  in  His 
path ; they  fall  down  and  worship  Him ; 
they  arise  and  call  upon  His  holy  name; 
and — and  ’ — here  her  voice  sank,  and  her 
expression  changed  from  one  of  rapt- 
ure to  deadly  pallor — 4 and  Jerusalem, 
ah,  peace  be  to  Jerusalem!  They  shall 
prosper  who  love  thee  I’  And  so  she  died.” 

For  some  moments  we  walked  on  in 
silence;  theu  Marta  said,  “Our  sister 
sent  you  this  as  a remembrance  of  our 
meeting,  as  a reminder  that  though  it 
has  not  been  granted  her  to  keep  the 
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tryst  in  the  Holy  City,  she  is  with  you, 
and  will  remain  with  you  always  in 
spirit.”  It  was  the  little  cross  of  jade 
which  a Buriat  convert  had  given  her 
the  day  we  crossed  the  maelstrom  of 
Baikal.  I took  it  mechanically,  and  hid 
it  hastily  in  my  bosom.  Marta  was  still 
speaking.  “I  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
message  for  you — any  word  to  send  with 
it,  but  she  only  looked  at  it  very  long, 
and  said,  4 No,  only  the  cross,  and  he  will 
understand.’” 

4 * Yes,  I understand.” 

We  walked  on  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  I said,  4 4 Shall  we  go  to  the  wall 
by  the  Damascus  Gate,  where  the  Second 
Adventists  are  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  Lord;  or  shall  we  go  to  where  the 
German  Templars  are  telling  of  the  com- 
ing glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem?” 

The  day  was  dark.  A chilling  rain 
was  falling.  “No,”  she  said,  after  some 
hesitation ; “let  us  go  to-day  and  togeth- 
er. Alone  I have  not  dared,  and  who 
knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth? 
Let  us  seek  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way  of 
suffering  and  of  the  cross,  now,  to-day 
and  together.” 

We  looked  about  us  to  discover  where 
our  footsteps  had  led  us,  as  we  walked 
without  plan,  with  thoughts  far  away 
from  our  surroundings.  By  chance  we 
had  come  to  and  were  standing  beneath 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  Avhich  is  part  of 
the  Praetorium  of  Pilate.  It  is  the  first 
station  upon  the  way  of  suffering  and  of 
sorrow  that  leads  to  Calvary,  for  here 
the  false  judgment  was  rendered.  The 
tower,  though  somewhat  ruinous,  is  now 
the  barrack  of  the  Turkish  garrison,  and 
adjoins  the  great  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
rises  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple.  As  we 
watched  and  wondered  at  the  changes 
that  time  has  wrought,  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  rang  out  shrilly  through  the 
echoing  walls,  and  on  the  moment  the 
slovenly  soldiers  ran  hither  and  thither, 
making  all  ready  for  the  inspection. 
Down  in  the  Temple  yard  the  recruits, 
and  the  veterans  too,  were  assembling. 
They  had  been  suddenly  called  to  the 
colors,  to  take  again  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Sultan;  and  were  soon  to 
be  sent  to  harry,  burn,  and  murder  in  the 
Hauran. 

“See,” said  Sister  Marta,  with  her  eyes 
suddenly  aflame  and  fixed  sternly  upon 
a strange  lettering  over  the  doorway  of 
the  tower,  which  even  the  hurrying  sol- 


diers saluted  as  they  went  in  and  out. 
“’Tis  the  name  of  Abdul -Hamid,  the 
assassin,  the  antichrist,  whom  they  sa- 
lute, to  whom  they  bow  down.  Nineteen 
centuries  and  we  have  progressed— from 
Pilate  to  Abdul.  How  long,  0 Lord, 
how  long?  Yea,  verily,  even  until  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled." 

. . . Then  her  face  softened,  and  her  ex- 
pression changed  to  one  of  touching  geu- 
tleness. , “He  will  come  meekly,  riding 
upon  an  ass,  an  olive  branch  in  His  hand, 
not  with  a sword.”  An' expression  of  al- 
most saintly  submission  came  over  her 
as  she  added:  “Peace  be  to  Jerusalem! 
They  shall  prosper  who  love  thee.” 

Then  we  turned  and  began  the  wind- 
ing way  of  the  cross  which  leads  to  Cal- 
vary. Overhead  the  clouds  gathered 
darkly;  the  rain  fell  steadily,  wetting  us 
to  the  skin.  Underfoot,  the  rock  of  the 
road-bed  glistened,  worn  smooth  and 
slippery  by  the  feet  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  here,  each  staggering  under  the 
burden  of  his  cross.  “ Here  He  placed 
His  weary  shoulder,  and  fain  would  have 
rested,  and  here  He  too  fell  under  the 
weight  of  the  sins  of  the  world  — our 
cross,”  said  Marta,  as  we  passed  the  hal- 
lowed places.  Then  the  marking  of  the 
stations  became  less  plain,  and  soon  un- 
wittingly we  wandered  and  lost  our  way. 
First  we  took  the  turn  to  the  right,  which 
led  us  down  hill  to  a swamp  under  Mo- 
riah, and  then  we  took  the  turning  to  the 
left,  which  proved  a blind  alley,  ending 
in  a drinking-shop.  Wearily  we  retraced 
our  footsteps  up  the  hill,  and  at  last 
we  reached  the  point  from  which  we  had 
started  to  stray.  In  a corner  of  a door- 
way, and  under  the  protection  of  its 
ledge,  crouched  a Moslem  pilgrim  from 
Yemen,  enveloped  in  rags,  and  with  a 
tattered  turban  of  apostolic  green  upon 
his  head;  as  he  heard  our  approach  he 
babbled,  his  teeth  chattering  with  the 
cold:  44  Tarik-el-alam,  tarik-el-alam’  — 
“the  way  of  suffering,  ’tis  the  way  of 
suffering;”  but  when  we  asked  even  him. 
in  our  confusion,  which  was  the  way,  lie 
could  not  or  would  not  say.  “ I am  going 
up  to  the  sanctuary,  El  Kurds,”  he  bab- 
bled, 44  and  this  is  the  way  of  suffering 
— tarik-el-alam — 'tis  the  only  way  that 
leads  to  the  sanctuary;”  and  that  was  all 
that  he  would  say. 

We  hesitated.  Behind  us  we  could 
hear  the  neighing  of  the  war-horses  in 
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the  barrack  from  where  once  Pilate 
lorded  it  over  Palestine;  and  before  us, 
and  coming  over  the  city  towards  us,  we 
could  hear  the  music  of  the  bells  that  call 
the  pilgrims  to  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  the 
sepu  lchre  where  the  stone  was  rolled  away 
of  angels,  and  yet  we  still  could  not  de- 
cide which  of  the  many  ways  that  opened 
out  before  us  was  the  way  we  sought. 

As  we  stood,  a strange  sensation  came 
over  me.  Though  I could  see  no  one,  I 
was  sure  that  we  were  observed,  even 
watched,  and  as  I scrutinized  the  wall 
that  rose  about  us  I at  last  caught  sight 
of  the  face  of  a nun,  wearing  the  garb  of 
the  white  Carmelites,  looking  down  curi- 
ously upon  us  from  behind  the  iron  bars 
of  her  convent  window.  Her  eyes  fell 
when  they  met  mine,  and  she  drew  back. 


Seeing  that  I wished  to  speak  with  her, 
in  answer  to  my  Retaining  gesture,  she 
returned  to  the  lattice,  and  said,  in  French, 
with  a soft  lisp  that,  with  her  dark  olive 
complexion,  betrayed  her  Italian  birth, 
“What  are  you  seeking,  my — monsieur?” 

“We  have  lost  our  way.  We  are 
seeking  the  way  of  the  cross.  We  have 
tried  many  paths,  and  now  we  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.” 

Her  embarrassment  all  vanished  the 
moment  she  learned  that  we  were  pil- 
grims too.  “ My  brother,  my  sister,”  she 
said,  “ how  can  it  be,  for  the  way  of  the 
cross  lies  straight  before  you?  ’Tis  the 
broadest  way  in  the  whole  city.  Keep 
straight  on,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  find 
it.  It  will  lead  you  to  Golgotha,  which 
was  the  place  of  the  skull,  and  beyond.” 


EBB-TIDE. 

BY  GUY  WETMORE  CARRYL. 

A SODDEN  reach  of  wide  and  wind-swept  lea, 

A sky  of  shattered  steel  that  palls  the  sight, 

And  one  long  shaft  of  sun  that  seems  to  write 
Vast  letters  slowly  on  a slate  of  sea; 

The  dreary  wail  of  gulls  that  skim  the  crest 
Of  sullen  breakers  sliding  in  to  land, 

A world  grown  empty,  full  of  vague  unrest, 

And  shadow-shapes  that  stride  across  the  sand. 

The  gray  beach  widens.  Foot  by  foot  appear 

Strange  forms  of  wreckage  creeping  from  the  waves, 
Like  ghosts  that  steal  in  silence  from  their  graves 
To  watch  beside  the  death-bed  of  the  year; 

Poor  shattered  shapes  of  ships  that  once  stood  out 
Full-freighted  to  the  far  horizon’s  sweep 
To  music  of  the  cheery  sailor-shout 

Of  men  who  sought  the  wonders  of  the  deep! 

Poor  shattered  ships!  Their  gallant  cruising  o'er, 

Their  cargoes  coral-crusted  leagues  below. 

They  rise,  unnamed,  unnumbered,  from  the  slow 
Recession  of  the  ebb  along  the  shore. 

The  fickle  tide  that  bore  them  bravely  then 
Betrays  their  shame  and  nakedness  to  be 
Mute  witness  to  the  littleness  of  men 
Who  battle  with  the  sovereignty  of  sea. 

For  me,  as  well,  alone  upon  the  dune. 

There  sinks  a tide  that  strips  the  beaches  bare, 

And  leaves  but  grim  unsightly  wreckage  where 
The  brooding  skies  make  mockery  of  noon. 

Ah,  dear,  that  hopes,  like  tides,  should  ebb  away, 
Unmasking  on  the  naked  shore  of  love 
Flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a happier  day, 

Dreams  wrecked,  and  all  the  emptiness  thereof! 
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BY  HILDEGARDB  HAWTHORNE. 

SING  me  a sweet,  low  song  of  night 
Before  the  moon  is  risen, 

A song  that  tells  of  the  star's  delight 
Escaped  from  day’s  bright  prison. 

A song  that  croons  with  the  cricket’s  voice, 
That  sleeps  with  the  shadowed  trees, 

A song  that  shall  bid  my  heart  rejoice 
At  its  tender  mysteries! 

And  then  when  the  song  is  ended,  love, 
Bend  down  your  head  unto  me, 

Whisper  the  word  that  was  born  above 
Ere  the  moon  had  swayed  the  sea. 

Ere  the  oldest  star  began  to  shine, 

Or  the  farthest  sun  to  burn, 

The  oldest  of  words,  O heart  of  mine, 

Yet  newest,  and  sweet  to  learn! 


THE  SPAN  O’  LIFE.* 

BY  WILLIAM  MCLENNAN  AND  J.  N.  McILWRAITH. 
PART  VI. 

MAXWELL'S  STORY  RESUMED. 


il  Adieu,  paniers,  vendanges 
CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I CLOSE  ONE  ACCOUNT  AND  OPEN  ANOTHER. 

PORTENTOUS  as  were  its  results,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
battle  of  the  13th  of  September  as  adding 
anything  of  value  to  military  knowledge. 
From  a technical  view  it  never  attained 
the  dignity  of  battle  at  any  point,  and 
only  exceeded  a skirmish  in  the  heavy 
losses  and  the  deaths  of  the  leading  Gen- 
erals on  each  side. 

The  recognition  of  their  efforts,  and  of 
those  who  so  ably  replaced  them,  by  their 
respective  governments  and  contempora- 
ries, reads  as  a sorry  commentary  on  the 
popular  distribution  of  honors. 

Wolfe,  almost  a tyro,  at  one  bound  won 
immortality  and  immediate  applause  from 
his  countrymen ; Montcalm,  almost  a vet- 
eran, though  mourned  by  those  about  him, 
was  persistently  vilified,  even  after  death, 


sont  faites.” — Old  Proverb. 

by  the  very  man  who  should  have  been 
his  most  loyal  supporter  — I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  name  M.  de  Vaudreuil;  and  I am 
not  aware  of  even  a head-stone  having 
been  raised  to  his  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  successor,  the 
Chevalier  de  Levis,  met  with  fitting  re- 
ward and  honorable  advancement  in  his 
profession,  and  the  titles  of  Duke  and 
Marshal  of  France  were  borne  with  dig- 
nity by  one  whose  natural  nobility  of 
soul  rendered  him  eminently  worthy  of 
such  honors. 

To  complete  the  contrast,  the  Honorable 
James  Murray,  who  succeeded  Wolfe,  held 
an  unprotected  city  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try throughout  a distressing  winter,  han- 
dled his  slender  troops  with  contagious 
enthusiasm,  fought  and  lost  a desperate 
battle  like  a gallant  soldier,  governed  a 
conquered  people  with  consummate  tact, 
and  still  serves  his  country  with  distiuc- 
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tion — to  meet  with  no  other  reward,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  than  the  approbation  of  his 
conscience  and  the  admiration  of  all  hon- 
est men. 

In  writing  thus  openly  I must  disclaim 
any  intention  of  carping,for  I would  scorn 
to  deprive  either  of  the  illustrious  dead  of 
a single  laurel  in  the  crown  so  nobly  won, 
but  the  very  generosity  of  contemporary 
admiration  has  a tendency  to  work  injus- 
tice towards  the  survivors. 

I know  personally,  for  I afterwards  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  judging,  with 
what  stoutness  of  heart  did  that  admira- 
ble soldier,  General  Murray,  support  his 
misgivings  when  he  saw  the  last  English 
frigate  sail  from  Quebec  in  the  late  au- 
tumn of  ’59,  bearing  his  more  fortunate 
comrades  to  the  reward  of  their  gallantry, 
while  he  and  his  little  garrison  were  left 
in  a ruined  town  to  face  all  the  chances 
of  war,  to  which  were  added  the  unknown 
dangers  of  a dreaded  winter  season. 

On  our  side  we  made  our  headquarters 
in  Montreal,  where  the  military  wfere  busy 
enough,  whilst  the  officials  and  other  un- 
employed classes  — priests,  women,  and 
schoolboys — beguiled  their  inaction  and 
cheated  themselves  into  hopefulness  by 
the  most  chimerical  and  fantastical  pro- 
jects for  the  retaking  of  Quebec  that  ever 
deluded  the  human  mind. 

The  truth  is,  we  were  as  miserable  a lot 
of  devils  on  both  sides  as  one  could  well 
imagine.  In  Quebec,  the  English  were 
half  starved,  half  frozen,  wholly  without 
pay,  and  without  reliable  information.  In 
Montreal,  we  had  enough  to  eat, we  were 
as  gay  as  the  clergy,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  and 
our  miserable  plight  would  permit,  we 
were  without  pay,  it  is  true,  but  to  that 
we  had  been  long  accustomed;  but  we  had 
the  most  exact  information  as  to  what 
went  on  in  Quebec,  thanks  to  friends  with- 
in its  walls.  Whilst  our  non -fighting 
orders,  ever  at  the  height  of  certainty  or 
the  depth  of  despair,  had  so  befooled 
themselves  with  their  infallible  schemes 
of  conquest  that  they  looked  forward  to 
the  spring  campaign  with  a confidence  al- 
most pitiable  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men. 

Early  in  April  M.  de  L6vis  gathered  to- 
gether his  motley  army — the  remnants  of 
the  brigades  of  Bearn  La  Reine,  La  Sarre, 
Royal  Rouissillon,  Berri,  and  La  Marine, 
less  than  four  thousand  in  all,  with  about 
three  thousand  militia  and  volunteers — 
and,  supported  by  a few  miserable  cannon, 
marched  forth  to  sit  down  before  Quebec. 


We  were  disappointed  in  our  first  plan 
of  attack,  but  on  the  28th  of  April,  1760, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Murray 
face  to  face  on  almost  the  same  ground 
where  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  had  fought 
in  the  previous  September. 

Murray’s  force  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  ours,  but  more  than  equalled  it  in 
quality,  being  all  regular  troops,  besides 
which  he  had  somewhat  the  advantage  of 
position ; but,  falling  into  the  same  error 
as  Montcalm,  he  abandoned  this  to  begin 
the  attack,  and  the  same  result  followed. 

The  battle  of  Ste.  Foye  will  always 
command  the  respect  of  men  of  discretion 
without  regard  to  the  side  which  may  en- 
gage their  sympathies. 

There  we  met  a foe  as  brave  as  the  heart 
of  soldier  could  desire, who  for  hours  dis- 
puted every  foot  of  ground  with  us,  and 
the  one  error  of  the  action  on  our  part 
was  rectified  with  a precision  so  admirable 
that  it  but  heightened  the  honors  of  the 
day.  Before  I record  this  I must  note  a 
personal  incident. 

Immediately  in  front  of  our  left,  where 
the  regiments  of  Bearn  and  La  Sarre  were 
stationed,  stood  a mill  and  its  dependen- 
cies, belonging,  I believe,  to  one  called 
Dumont,  and  though  its  possession  was 
not  of  the  slightest  strategical  importance, 
by  one  of  those  strange  chances  of  battle 
it  became  the  centre  of  the  most  obstinate 
fighting  on  both  sides.  Our  grenadiers 
took  possession  of  it,  and  held  it  until 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  dirk  and  clay- 
more by  the  Highlanders,  who  in  turn 
were  dislodged  after  a desperate  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,whereupon  the  whole  con- 
test recommenced.  M.  de  L6vis,  annoyed 
by  the  useless  waste  of  men  and  the  dan- 
gerof  expending  such  effort  and  attention 
on  so  misleading  an  object,  sent  me  with 
orders  to  have  our  men  withdrawn. 

When  I arrived  the  struggle  was  again 
at  its  height,  both  sides  were  fighting  with 
the  simple  ferocity  of  savages,  unmindful 
of  every  rule  of  war.  There  was  neither 
direction  nor  command,  it  was  man  against 
man  in  a mad,  unmeaning  struggle  for  the 
pleasure  of  mastery. 

“ Pardon,  monsieur,”  I said  to  the  Che- 
valier d'Aiguebelle, who  commanded  the 
grenadiers,  “but  M.  de  Levis  sends  posi- 
tive orders  that  you  must  withdraw"  your 
men.  You  are  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  whole  left.” 

Then  catching  sight  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  Fraser's,  I rode  forward  and 
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saluted.  As  lie  answered  my  salute  I saw 
it  was  my  once  prisoner,  Nairn. 

“Call  off  your  men,  Captain  Nairn!” 
I shouted.  “This  is  simply  murder!  I 
have  given  orders  for  ours  to  withdraw. 
There  is  no  loss  of  honor  on  either  side.” 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he 
rushed  amongst  them,  commanding  and 
striking  up  swords  right  and  left,  whilst 
we  did  the  same.  When  our  object  was 
attained,  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

“ Hark  you,  sir!  I am  ready  euough  to 
join  in  avoiding  useless  slaughter,  but  I 
have  an  account  to  square  with  you,  for 
which  there  shall  be  no  calling  off  when 
we  meet.  Remember  that!” 

I laughed  and  saluted,  mightily  in- 
trigued at  what  his  meaning  might  be, 
and  then  rode  off  to  attend  on  the  Gen- 
eral. 

Meantime  the  fighting  along  the  line 
had  been  severe,  and  the  enemy’s  artil- 
lery had  told  on  us  with  such  effect  that 
at  last  our  centre  wavered  and  began  to 
give  way.  Supported  by  a wood,  our  left 
stood  firm  within  about  twenty  paces  of 
the  foe,  when  a flurried  adjutant  ran 
along  the  line  with  orders  to  make  a half- 
turn to  the  right  and  retire  to  some 
houses  in  the  rear. 

M.  Malartic,  major  of  La  Sarre,  stood 
aghast;  it  virtually  meant  retreat,  and  re- 
treat in  such  a position  invited  certain 
destruction.  He  hurried  over  to  M.  de 
Barroute.  a captain  of  Bearn, which  stood 
next  to  the  right,  and  repeated  the  order. 
They  agreed  at  once  a mistake  had  been 
made,  and  an  ominous  murmur  arose  from 
the  men  as  the  news  was  whispered  from 
one  to  another.  On  this,  M.  Dalquier, 
their  colonel,  as  fine  and  experienced  an 
officer  as  ever  drew  sword,  rode  up,  and 
inquiring  of  their  difficulty,  swept  it 
aside  by  crying:  “ I will  take  it  upon  me 
to  disobey  the  order.  Fix  bayonets,  mes 
enfants!”  The  command  wras  executed 
in  an  instant;  then,  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
he  swung  his  sword  above  his  head  and 
roared  in  a voice  that  could  be  heard  all 
along  the  line,  “Charge!” 

The  effect  was  indescribable;  there  was 
one  quick,  sharp  shout  of  “ Vive  le  Roi!” 
and  the  men  went  on  like  so  many  de- 
mons. 

“Look  at  La  Sarre!”  cried  Poulariez, 
with  the  Royal  Rouissillon  on  the  right, 
as  we  marked  the  sudden  confusion,  and 
then  the  charge.  “The  English  have 


advanced  too  far!  Run  to  the  Canadians, 
Maxwell!  Half  wheel  to  the  left,  and 
we  fall  on  their  flank!” 

It  was  the  deciding  point  of  the  battle. 
The  English  line  was  thrown  into  com- 
plete disorder,  and  thenceforward  there 
was  nothing  but  hand-to-hand  fighting 
of  the  fiercest  description,  which  lasted 
until  it  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of  the 
enemy. 

At  one  point  I saw  M.  de  Boucherville, 
who  carried  the  flag  of  the  Montreal 
troops,  go  down  in  a melee,  but  the  col- 
ors were  saved  by  the  determined  gal- 
lantry of  M.  de  Sarennes,  who  carried 
them  off  amid  a storm  of  cheers. 

“Bravo,  Sarennes!”  I called  to  him  as 
he  rode  past  a moment  later.  “Your 
lady-love  should  have  seen  that!” 

“Go  to  the  devil!”  he  roared  back  at 
me,  with  the  voice  and  gesture  of  the  boor 
he  really  was  at  bottom,  but  my  hands 
were  too  full  either  to  wonder  at  his  in- 
sult or  demand  an  explanation. 

I will  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the 
detail  of  the  action;  it  is  enough  to  say 
the  honors  rested  with  us.  We  stood 
victorious  over  the  same  foe  that  had  de- 
feated us  on  the  same  ground  six  months 
before.  We  had  regained  the  Heights, 
regained  the  General  Hospital,  and  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  how  soon  we  might 
sweep  over  its  ruined  ramparts  into  Que- 
bec and  hold  it  once  more  for  King  Louis. 

As  I entered  the  hospital  towards  even- 
ing to  report  to  M.  de  Ldvis,  one  of  the 
sisters  addressed  me:  “Pardon,  mon- 
sieur, but  are  you  the  Chevalier  de  Max- 
well?” 

44  Yes,  ma  sceur.” 

“ M.  Dalquier  wishes  to  speak  with  you. 
He  lies  here.” 

I found  that  fine  old  soldier  lying  on 
a bed  faint  from  a wound  he  had  received 
at  the  very  moment  he  made  his  decisive 
charge,  but  which  bad  not  prevented  him 
holding  his  place  for  some  time  later. 
He  smiled  bravely  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me. 

“These  confounded  surgeons  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  in  person,  but  I wish 
you,  Chevalier,  to  thank  the  General  for 
me.  Did  you  hear  about  it?  No?  Then 
listen.  Just  after  our  charge  was  made, 
and  we  had  formed  again,  he  rode  up. 

4 Here  is  the  devil  to  pay,’  I said  to  my- 
self. and  was  framing  my  defence  in  short 
order, when,  4 M.  Dalquier,’  he  said,  so  that 
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ble  attempt  at  an  English  pronunciation 
of  my  name. 

“Come,  come,  Sarennes,”  I said,  for  I 
recognized  the  tall  Canadian,  “have  you 
not  got  over  your  ill-humor  yet?  You 
nearly  insulted  me  to-day  in  the  field.” 

“I  intended  to.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
repeat  my  words,  or  do  you  not  know 
when  you  are  insulted,  unless  you  are 
struck?” 

“Are  you  mad,  or  only  drunk,  Sa- 
rennes? Get  back  to  camp,  man,  and 
sleep  off  your  fit.  We  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  after  such  a day  as  this.” 

“ No!  you  cannot  afford  to  fight  at  any 
time.  Do  you  think  I am  a woman  like 
her  whom  you  deceived,  to  be  tricked  by 
your  lying  tongue?” 

“ Stop,  sir!”  I commanded.  “ I am  on 
duty,  but  my  duty  must  wait  until  I have 
read  you  a lesson,  which,  I regret,  you  will 
not  live  to  profit  by.” 

We  could  hardly  see  each  other,  and 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  follow  the 
sword-play  save  by  feel;  it  was  not  a 
duel  at  all;  it  was  death,  sure  and  swift 
for  one,  or  perhaps  both  of  us  in  the  dark. 

Sure  and  swift  it  was.  I lost  touch  of 
his  blade,  and  as  he  lunged  desperately, 
I avoided  his  stroke  by  dropping  on  my 
left  hand,  and  straightening  my  sword- 
arm  en  seconde , ran  him  clean  through 
the  body  as  he  came  forward,  his  blade 
passing  harmlessly  over  me.  It  was  a 
desperate  chance  to  take,  but  the  stakes 
were  high. 

I knelt  beside  the  fallen  man  and  spoke 
to  him,  but  lie  could  not  answer,  and  in 
common  humanity  I rose  and  hurried  off 
to  find  some  help. 

I had  not  gone  fifty  yards  before  I al- 
most ran  up  against  a man  cautiously 
making  his  way  over  the  field.  To  my 
astonish  merit,  I saw  he  was  an  officer  of 
Fraser’s  Highlanders,  and  commanding 
him  to  halt,  I advanced,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  recognized  Nairn. 

“ You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,”  I declared, 
covering  him  as  I spoke,  and  then  the 
drollery  of  the  situation  coming  over  me, 
I dropped  my  arm  and  said,  “ It  seems 
I am  in  for  settling  accounts  to-night, 
Captain  Nairn.  You  were  good  enough 
to  remind  me  of  some  indebtedness  on 
the  field  to-day,  though  what  it  was  I am 
at  a loss  to  determine.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  refusal  of  your  handsome  offer  to  me 
in  Louisbourg  that  I should  turn  traitor. 
No?  Ton  my  soul,  you  are  strangely 


quiet  in  private  for  a gentleman  who  was 
so  insistent  in  company  ! 

“Come,  draw  the  sword  which  you 
flourished  to  so  little  purpose  to-day,  ami 
you  will  find  I can  pay  in  the  only  coin 
a soldier  should  demand  or  take. 

44  What!  Not  ready  yet?  Would  you 
have  me  produce  my  commission  as  an 
officer,  or  establish  my  right  to  arms,  be- 
fore you  can  cross  swords  with  me?  By 
God,  sir!  I will  stand  no  more  of  your 
precious  fooling.  Do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  roar  out  at  me  like  some  scurvy 
shopkeeper,  and  then  stand  like  a stock- 
fish when  I do  you  the  honor  to  ask  your 
pleasure?  Draw,  sir,  draw,  before  I aui 
forced  to  strike  you  like  a coward !” 

To  my  amazement,  instead  of  answer- 
ing my  words  as  they  deserved,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  with  a weak  cry  and  cov- 
ered his  face. 

Supposing  him  to  be  wounded,  I melt- 
ed in  a moment,  and  stepping  forward, 
held  out  my  hand  to  him. 

“Come,  sir,  come!  You  are  unnerved. 
Tell  me,  are  you  hit?” 

As  I spoke  I still  advanced  to  support 
him,  and  was  surprised  beyond  measure 
when  the  supposed  officer  retreated  before 
me,  and  cried,  in  a voice  of  intense  woman- 
ish entreaty,  “ No,  no;  do  not  touch  roe!” 

I burst  out  laughing.  “ Ton  my  soul, 
madam!  you  came  near  being  somewhat 
late  with  your  embargo,  and  you  have 
betrayed  me  into  an  exhibition  of  the 
vilest  humor,  for  which  I most  humbly 
apologize.” 

She  seemed  somewhat  uncertain  how 
to  take  my  drolling,  whereupon  I changed 
my  tone,  and  asked,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  curiosity,  “May  I enquire  how  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you?” 

“Am  I within  the  French  lines?” 

“No;  you  are  on  what  may  still  1* 
considered  debatable  ground.  But  I can- 
not give  information  to  a lady  whose 
masquerade  is  at  least  suspicious.” 

“I  only  ask,  sir,  to  be  taken  within 
your  lines.  Will  you  do  this  for  mef 

“I  doubt  it,  madam,  unless  you  can 
show  me  you  have  good  right  to  be  there. 
You  are  not  a French  woman.” 

“No,  I am  not,  but  I carry  important 
information  for  your  General.” 

“Pardon  me,  madam,  but  the  General 
is  fully  occupied,”  I said,  in  my  most  re- 
pelling manner. 

“Sir,  I have  come  thus  far  at  great  risk 
to  myself,  and  my  news  is  of  t lie  utmost 
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my  voice.  “Margaret — liere?  I cannot 
understand.  Speak  to  me  again!” 

“Yes,  Hugh,  I am  Margaret— Margaret 
Nairn.  I am  Mme.  de  St.  Just.” 

“You  have  been  here  all  along  and 
never  let  me  know?  I cannot  under- 
stand.” 

“ Do  not  try  to  understand  now.  Hugh  ! 
I beseech  you  to  take  me  on  trust  and 
help  me  to  go  on.” 

But  asshe  spoke  I caught  sight  of  a mov- 
ing light.  “ Do  not  speak  another  word. 
Some  one  is  coming.  Crouch  down  here 
until  I see  who  it  is.” 

Advancing  cautiously,  I discovered  the 
light  caine  from  alauthorn,  by  the  aid  of 
which  a priest  was  examining  the  bodies, 
hoping,  no  doubt,  to  discover  some  un- 
fortunate who  needed  his  ministrations. 
He  would  serve  me  for  Sarennes. 

“Mon  pere,”  I said,  advancing,  “ may 
I beg  your  assistance  for  a wounded  offi- 
cer ?” 

“ Willingly.  Lead  me  to  him.  Who 
is  he  ?” 

“ M.  de  Sarennes.” 

“Ah,  I know  him  well.” 

I directed  him  to  where  Sarennes  lay, 
and  then  returned  to  Margaret. 

“I  must  wait  until  I see  if  anything 
can  be  done  here  before  we  go.  Come 
with  me  for  a moment.” 

The  priest  took  no  notice  of  us  as  we 
knelt  beside  the  dying  man,  and  Margaret, 
exclaiming  with  pity  as  she  saw  him,  lift- 
ed his  head  and  supported  it  in  her  lap. 

Sarennes  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
up  into  her  face.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
np  sound  came  from  his  moving  lips. 

“ Requiem  seternam  dona  ei,  Dotnine, 

Et  lux  perpetua  lueeat  ei,” 

prayed  the  priest,  and  even  as  we  respond- 
ed the  unhappy  spirit  took  its  flight. 
Margaret  bowed  her  head,  and  her  tears 
fell  on  the  dead  face  in  her  lap. 

Most  of  us  have  been  in  circumstances 
where  the  killing  of  a man  was  a neces- 
sity, and  have  suffered  no  qualms  of  con- 
science thereat.  I certainly  had  no  com- 
punctions on  the  outcome  of  my  meeting 
with  M.  de  Sarennes,  and  yet  at  the  sight 
of  Margaret’s  tears  the  natural  feelings 
triumphed  over  the  intellectual,  and  I 
joined  fervently  in  the  prayers  of  the 
priest. 

He  now  appeared  to  notice  Margaret 
for  the  first  time,  and  raising  his  lanthorn, 
he  held  it  so  that  the  light  shone  full 


upon  her;  as  she  raised  her  head  in  sur- 
prise, I could  see  he  recognized  her. 

“Marguerite!”  he  cried,  in  a voice  of 
reproach. 

“Why  do  you  speak  to  me  thus,  moil 
pere?  Why  do  you  speak  thus?”  she  re- 
peated, with  alarm  in  her  accents. 

“ Marguerite,  is  it  possible  you  do  not 
know  me?” 

“Know  you?  Why  do  you  ask?  Why 
do  you  call  me  by  my  name?  You  are  le 
pere  Jean.” 

“ I am  le  pere  Jean, — but  I was  Gaston 
de  Trincardel !” 

“What!”  she  cried,  almost  with  terror, 
as  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“ I am  Gaston  de  Triucardel,”  he  re- 
peated, unmoved. 

“ Oh,  why  do  you  tell  me  this?  At  such 
a time. ...”  she  moaned,  and  I stepped  to 
her  side,  for  her  cry  went  to  my  heart. 

“I  tell  you  this  because  I must  try  to 
bring  you  to  your  senses.  Why  are  you 
here  in  disguise?  A shameful  disguise,” 
he  repeated,  scornfully.  “Whose  hand 
slew  this  man  before  us?” 

“Mine!”  I interrupted,  for  I could  not 
stand  by  and  see  her  meet  his  attack 
alone. 

“ Why  are  you  here  beside  one  who 
may  be  little  better  than  a murderer?”  he 
continued  to  her,  without  heeding  me  in 
the  least. 

“ Sir!  you  are  free  to  put  any  construc- 
tion on  my  act  you  choose,  as  I cannot 
make  you  answer  for  your  words.” 

“One  from  whom  I have  striven  with 
all  my  power  as  a priest  to  keep  you?”  he 
went  on,  still  ignoring  me.  “Since  that 
has  failed,  I must  try  and  appeal  to  your 
gratitude  towards  her  who  was  your  pro- 
tector when  you  were  but  a girl.  In  some 
sense  I stand  as  her  representative,  and  I 
charge  you  by  her  memory  to  renounce 
this  last  folly  which  has  led  you  here.” 

“Stop, Gaston  f'sheeried.  “Every  word 
you  say  would  be  an  insult  did  it  come  from 
another.  But  I have  too  high  a revereuce 
for  you,  the  remembrance  of  you r unfail- 
ing charity  is  too  strong,  to  answer  except 
by  an  explanation.  Never  mind  appear- 
ances! I am  here  in  this  disguise  because 
it  afforded  the  only  possible  escape  from 
the  town,  and  my  object  is  to  carry  word 
to  M.  de  Levis  that  everything  within  the 
walls  is  in  the  most  complete  disorder,  the 
garrison  is  mad  with  drink,  and  he  has  but 
to  march  on  the  town  at  once  to  effect  its 
capture.” 
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“Are  you  dreaming?— the  town  help- 
less?” 

“Yes;  it  is  his,  if  he  can  but  advance 
without  delay.” 

“Then,  forgive  me!  I was  wrong;  a 
hundred  times  wrong!” 

“Just  one  moment.  My  meeting  with 
M.  de  Maxwell  is  as  much  by  chance  as 
your  meeting  with  me,”  she  added,  with 
a decision  which  I thought  perhaps  unne- 
cessary. 

“Forgive  me,  Marguerite,”  he  repeat- 
ed, in  his  usual  tone;  “and  you  too,  Chev- 
alier. I wronged  you  both.  Now  to  make 
amends.  Will  you  lead  us  to  the  Gener- 
al?” he  said,  turning  to  me. 

“Come,”  I said,  and  we  each  held  out 
a hand  to  Margaret. 

“ Stand  !”  thundered  a voice  in  English 
at  two  paces  from  us.  “You  are  all  cov- 
ered !” 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

I FIND  A KEY  TO  MY  DILEMMA. 

“We  are  your  prisoners!”  I answered, 
instantly,  for  the  slightest  hesitation  on 
such  occasions  may  lead  to  the  most  seri- 
ous results.  Explanations  can  be  made 
subsequently,  but  a bullet  from  an  over- 
zealous  musket  can  never  be  recalled. 

In  an  instant  they  were  beside  us,  a ser- 
geant and  six  men,  all  Highlanders.  I 
was  about  to  speak  again,  but  before  I 
could  do  so  Margaret  stepped  up  to  the 
sergeant,  and  taking  him  by  the  sleeve 
whispered  a few  words  in  his  ear.  He  there- 
upon gave  some  instructions  in  Gaelic  to 
his  men,  and  moving  off  a few  paces  with 
her,  they  spoke  earnestly  together  for  a 
little.  What  she  said  I do  not  know,  but 
in  a moment  he  faced  about,  and  picking 
up  the  priest's  lanthorn,  examined  me  in 
turn. 

“ Your  name  and  rank,  sir!”  he  said  to 
me. 

“ Hugh  Maxwell,  captain.” 

“ God  bless  me,  sir!  But  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I have  heard  your  name,  or  seen 
you,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  it,”  he 
said,  most  earnestly. 

“Like  enough.  What  is  your  name?” 

“ Neil  Murray,  sir.” 

“And  a very  good  name  it  is;  but  I 
cannot  say  I recall  it.” 

“But  you  will  remember  the  march  to 
Derby,  sir,  and  Lord  George?”  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

“I  am  never  likely  to  forget  it.  Were 
you  there?” 


“Where  else  would  I be  when  my 
grandfather  was  own  cousin  to  his?” 

“Then  I suppose  there’s  no  treason 
now  in  shaking  hands  over  so  old  a story, 
Neil?”  I said,  extending  my  hand,  which 
he  grasped  heartily,  and  relations  were 
established  between  us. 

He  then  turned  to  the  priest.  “Your 
name,  your  reverence?” 

“Le  ]>ere  Jean,  missionary.” 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  helped. 
You  must  both  follow  us  into  the  town.” 

He  gave  his  orders  briefly,  and  blowing 
out  the  lanthorn,  took  Margaret  by  the 
arm,  supporting  her  as  one  might  a wound- 
ed man,  and  so  we  set  off.  It  was  evident 
the  quick-witted  sergeant  possessed  the 
invaluable  qualification  of  the  successful 
soldier,  the  readiness  to  carry  out  as  well 
as  to  devise  a plan;  for  in  handling  the 
lanthorn  he  had  never  once  allowed  the 
light  to  fall  on  Margaret,  and  by  his  hap- 
py pretence  of  her  being  wounded,  he 
avoided  the  awkward  necessity  of  hand- 
ing over  the  command  to  her  as  his  su- 
perior. That  he  would  do  his  best  to 
shelter  her  from  any  scrutiny  or  question- 
ing was  evident,  and  I was  too  thankful 
for  the  result  to  puzzle  over  the  probable 
means  by  which  it  was  attained.  As  like 
as  not,  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
telling  the  truth — wonderfully  efficacious 
at  times,  when  you  know  your  man. 

A quick,  hard  scramble  brought  us 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Lower  Town: 
we  passed  the  Intendance,  black  and  de- 
serted, and  so  on  towards  the  foot  of  the 
Palace  Hill.  When  we  reached  the  gate 
the  sergeant  halted  us;  the  sign  and  coun- 
tersign were  given,  whereupon  the  wick- 
et was  opened. 

Passing  his  arm  about  Margaret,  who 
leaned  upon  him  heavily,  the  sergeant 
skilfully  interposed  himself  between  her 
and  the  officer  in  charge,  and  gave  his 
report:  “ Neil  Murray,  sergeant,  78th,  six 
men,  two  prisoners,  and  one  of  our  own, 
wounded,”  and  on  we  marched  np  the 
slippery^  hill  without  a moment’s  unne- 
cessary delay.  > 

As  soon  as  we  were  beyond  sight  of 
the  gate  our  pace  was  slackened,  and, 
now’  that  all  immediate  danger  of  discov- 
ery for  Margaret  was  at  an  end,  I fell  lo 
wondering  at  the  extraordinary  chance 
which  again  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
her  who  had  proved  the  turning-point  in 
my  life.  Little  by  little  I pieced  out  the 
puzzle,  and  the  more  I brought  it  together, 
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the  more  I wondered,  but  in  a vague, 
disjointed  fashion,  that  led  to  no  solution. 
My  confused  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  our  party  halting  in  front  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines,  where,  to  my  re- 
lief, I saw  the  sergeant  lead  Margaret 
round  towards  the  side  entrance. 

“ May  I ask  where  you  are  taking  us?” 
I said,  when  we  again  began  our  inarch, 
putting  the  question  more  to  set  my  mind 
working  again  than  out  of  Curiosity. 

“ Where  else  would  we  be  going  but 
to  the  General?” 

44  And  where  has  he  found  quarters  in 
this  stone  heap?  You  have  made  a fine 
mess  of  things  with  your  battering,”  I 
said,  for  the  evidence  of  their  fire  on  the 
town  was  surprising. 

“Have  we  not!”  he  exclaimed,  with 
true  soldierly  £ride.  “But  there  will  bo 
a corner  or  two  here  and  there  that  was 
out  of  our  reach.  It  was  a God's  mercy 
for  ourselves  that  we  didn't  have  our  will 
of  the  whole  town,  or  there's  many  a poor 
fellow  would  have  made  a bad  winter  of 
it.” 

44 1 dare  say  you  found  it  bad  enough 
as  it  was,  eh,  Neil?1’ 

44  You  may  say  that,  sir!  There’s  been* 
a deal  to  put  up  with  for  both  high  and 
low.  But  here  we  will  be  at  the  Gen- 
eral's.” 

As  he  spoke  we  drew  up  before  a house 
in  St.  Louis  Street,  and  were  ushered  into 
an  anteroom,  where  we  were  left  under 
guard,  while  our  conductor  departed  to 
make  his  report. 

I was  not  permitted  to  speak  with  my 
fellow-prisoner,  and  so  went  back  to  my 
wonderings.  It  was  Margaret — that  is, 
Mme.  de  St.  Just — who  had  befriended 
Lucy  on  shipboard,  and  protected  her 
since.  What  a marvellous  happening, 
that  these  two  women,  of  all  others  in  the 
world,  should  have  thus  been  thrown  to- 
gether! That  she  now  knew  of  my  rela- 
tion towards  Lucy  I could  not  doubt; 
and  though  I had  preferred  it  might 
come  about  otherwise,  I bitterly  reflected 
that  an  estimate  of  my  character  was  no 
longer  of  supreme  importance  to  her,  now 
she  was  a married  woman.  Though  I 
had  been  doing  my  utmost  all  these  years 
of  exile  to  school  myself  to  a frame  of 
mind  in  which  I might  look  upon  her  as 
unapproachable  for  me,  now  that  I found 
an  insurmountable  barrier  existed,  not  of 
my  own  raising,  with  the  inconsistence  of 
mankind,  I straight  rebelled  against  it. 


What  a climax  to  every  irony  of  fate! 
To  find  myself  free,  and  she,  whom  I had 
so  hopelessly  loved,  another's.  Yet  what 
did  the  priest  mean  when  he  said  he  had 
been  trying  to  keep  me  from  her?  I looked 
across  the  room  at  his  impassive  face,  and 
felt  I would  give  much  for  five  minutes 
alone  with  him.  Then  an  explanation 
would  be  forth  coming  in  some  shape. 

From  this  coil  I was  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  an  officer  to  summon  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  General,  and  for  the 
first  time  I considered  my  personal  situa- 
tion. Not  that  I had  anything  to  fear,  for, 
in  those  days,  war  was  a profession,  and 
an  officer  was  treated  as  a gentleman  by 
his  opponent  once  active  hostilities  ceased, 
or  were  even  suspended;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  my  capture  would  certainly 
mean  for  me  the  loss  of  any  advantage  I 
might  otherwise  have  gained  from  our 
success.  Now  my  name  would  figure  in 
no  despatches,  unless  as  44  missing,”  a bit- 
ter disappointment,  when  I had  so  slowly 
and  painfully  gained  something  of  a po- 
sition. But  I had  no  time  to  reason  it 
out  before  we  had  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  General's  room. 

He  was  a clear-featured,  bright-eyed 
man  of  thirty -five  or  forty,  visibly  har- 
assed with  the  hard  fortune  of  the  day, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  preoccupation  to 
affect  his  bearing  towards  us. 

44  Reverend  sir,”  he  said,  addressing  the 
priest,  44 1 take  it  for  granted  you  are  a 
non -combatant,  but  as  it  has  fallen  to 
your  lot  to  be  brought  within  our  lines, 
you  must  perforce  remain  a prisoner. 
If  you  will  satisfy  me  as  to  your  name 
and  position,  I shall  judge  if  I can 
grant  you  the  less  galling  restrictions  of 
parole.” 

The  priest  smiled.  44 1 appreciate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  condition,  your  Ex- 
cellency. My  full  name  is  Jean  Marie 
Gaston  de  Caldegues,  Vicornte  de  Trin- 
cardel,  but  for  years  I have  borne  none 
other  than  4 le  p&re  Jean,  missionary  to 
the  Indians.’  ” 

44  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  sir.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  allow  you  parole  within 
the  walls,  only  restricting  you  from  ap- 
proaching those  parts  of  the  town  where 
our  defences  are  now  placed.  I shall  give 
you  an  order  for  quarters  at  the  Ursu- 
lines, though  doubtless  the  good  ladies 
would  readily  receive  you  even  without 
my  introduction.”  As  he  spoke  he  ac- 
companied the  priest  to  the  door,  where 
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“ I cannot  say  it  oppresses  me  with  any 
great  sense  of  obligation,  for  I would  find 
some  difficulty  in  naming  it  at  the  mo- 
ment.” 

“Tut,  tut,  man!”  he  exclaimed,  heart- 
ily. “Don’t  tell  me  that  a man  who 
played  his  part  as  well  as  you  in  ’45  need 
mourn  over  it.” 

“We’re  getting  out  towards  the  thin 
ice  now,  are  we  not,  General?” 

“Not  for  me;  though  I dare  say  some 
members  of  my  house  might  have  to 
guard  their  steps  more  carefully.  But  to 
go  on : you  followed  what  you  and  your 
forebears  held  to  be  The  Cause,  and  to 
which  you  held  your  honor  pledged,  and 
you  saw  it  through  to  the  bitter  end. 
Then,  instead  of  mixing  yourself  up  in  a 
miserable  farrago  of  pothouse  plots  and 
chamber  mysteries  which  have  only 
served  to  turn  some  honest  men  into 
rogues,  you  have  acted  like  a soldier,  and 
done  only  a soldier’s  work.  And,  best  of 
all,  you  have  succeeded.  You  have  much 
that  is  worth  remembering,  Kirkconnel!” 

“Your  Excellency  is  most  kind.” 

“ I prefer  to  be  plain.  Why  not  drop 
this  whole  business?” 

“ How  can  I?  You  would  not  urge  me 
to  come  over  because  I happen  to  be  a 
prisoner  to-day?  I may  be  exchanged 
to-morrow.” 

“ That  you  shall  not,  I’ll  answer  for  it! 
I have  no  intention  to  give  M.  de  Levis 
the  assistance  of  even  one  more  artillery 
officer,  if  I can  help  it.  No,  no!  I shall 
keep  you  fast  while  I can,  but  ’tis  only 
in  the  event  of  my  holding  the  winning 
cards  in  this  affair  that  I would  urge  you 
to  send  in  your  submission  and  take  your 
place  beside  us,  your  natural  comrades, 
where  you  belong.  What  chance  of  pro- 
motion, or  even  of  recognition,  will  you 
run,  if  M.  de  Levis  has  to  leave  Canada 
in  our  hands?” 

uNone  whatever.  I have  never  de- 
ceived myself  for  a moment  on  that 
point.” 

“Then  be  sensible,  and,  like  a sensible 
man,  make  a sensible  move  when  the 
time  comes!”  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  good  feeling. 

“ I am  afraid  I am  too  old  a fool  to  be 
sensible  at  any  time  on  such  a subject.. 
But  I thank  your  Excellency  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,”  I returned,  as 
warmly. 

“Nonsense,  man!  I would  not  have 
spoken  had  I not  been  taken  with  you. 
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But  there!  I am  not  a recruiting  offi- 
cer,” he  said,  with  a laugh.  “Think 
well  over  what  I have  said;  I am  not 
pressing  for  an  answer.”  Thereupon  he 
turned  the  subject,  and  we  fell  into  a con- 
versation over  the  events  of  the  past  sum- 
mer and  winter.  I answered  such  ques- 
tions as  I could  in  regard  to  our  present 
position,  for  there  was  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  undue  concealment,  and  his 
consideration  spared  me  any  embarrass- 
ment. 

When  our  interview  ended  he  thanked 
me  very  handsomely,  and  regretted  he 
could  not  offer  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
own  roof,  but  provided  for  me  in  the 
Ursulines,  granting  me  the  same  parole 
as  the  priest. 

“You  will  find  amongst  your  country- 
men an  odd  rebel  here  and  there,  Kirk- 
connel, but  I rely  on  you  to  stir  up  no 
fresh  treason  with  4 White  Cockades,’ or 
‘ Bonnie  Charlies,’  or  any  other  of  the 
old  shibboleths.” 

“ Have  no  anxieties  on  that  score,  your 
Excellency  ; I have  had  too  rude  an 
awakening  ever  to  fall  a-dreaming  again. 
‘The  burnt  <jhild  !’”  And  I bowed,  and 
left  in  company  with  the  officer  told  off 
to  see  to  my  reception. 

The  General’s  .unlooked-for  sympathy 
had  gone  far  to  restore  me  to  my  natural 
bearing  for  the  moment.  It  is  flattering 
to  any  man  to  be  received  by  his  military 
superior  as  a social  equal,  and  Heaven  for- 
bid that  I should  pretend  to  a susceptibil- 
ity less  than  the  ordinary.  I was  greatly 
pleased,  therefore,  by  his  recognition,  and 
to  my  admiration  of  his  soldierly  quali- 
ties was  now  added  a warm  appreciation 
of  his  interest  in  me  and  my  fortunes. 
But  no  personal  gratification  could  long 
blind  me  to  the  misery  of  my  real  posi- 
tion. Chance,  inclination,  and  I think  I 
may  honestly  add  principle,  had  kept  my 
affections  disengaged  and  my  heart  whole, 
without  any  reasonable  expectation  of  ever 
realizing  my  life's  desire,  and  now  I had 
stumbled  upon  it,  only  to  find  it  inexora- 
bly withheld  from  me,  and  every  avenue 
to  its  attainment  closed.  Could  I have 
gone  oil  to  the  end  without  actually  meet- 
ing with  Margaret,  I could  have  borne  it 
with  the  silent  endurance  which  had  sup- 
ported me  so  far,  and  had  in  large  mea- 
sure become  a habit ; but  now  every  regret, 
every  passionate  longing,  every  haunting 
memory  which  time  had  lulled  into  seem- 
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i ng  slumber,  awoke  to  wring  my  heart  at 
the  very  moment  when  I believed  the 
bitterness  to  have  passed  forever. 

The  first  to  welcome  me  at  the  convent 
was  my  son  Kit.  Heavens!  how  tall 
and  well-looking  the  boy  had  grown,  and 
with  what  feeling  did  I take  him  in  my 
arms!  He  returned  my  embrace  with 
equal  affection,  and  when  we  settled 
down,  spoke  of  his  mother’s  death  with 
much  natural  feeling. 

Poor  Lucy!  She  had  had  a narrow 
life  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
we  had  lived  together.  What  a light- 
hearted, merry  little  soul  she  then  was! 
She  had  no  education  in  the  general  sense, 
but  was  possessed  of  so  lively  a sympathy 
that  she  entered  into  all  that  appealed  to 
me  with  an  enjoyment  and  au  appreci- 
ation that  no  mere  learning  could  have 
supplied.  She  may  have  lacked  the  bear- 
ing and  carriage  of  a great  lady,  but  what 
stateliness  of  manner  can  rival  the  pretty 
softnesses  of  a gentle  girl  wholly  in  love? 
She  was  not  strictly  beautiful,  but  she  had 
the  charm  of  constant  liveliness,  and  her 
unfailing  content  and  merriment  more 
than  made  up  for  any  irregularity  in  fea- 
ture. This  was  the  woman  I had  left, 
and  I have  already  told  what  she  was 
when  I returned.  It  was  not  so  much 
her  nature  that  was  at  fault,  poor  thing! 
as  the  atrophy  of  soul  resulting  from  an 
ungenerous  form  of  religion. 

I cannot  but  think  it  safer  for  both  man 
and  woman  to  continue  in  those  religions 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  au- 
thority, than  take  up  with  any  new  ven- 
tures, no  matter  what  superior  offers  of 
salvation  they  may  hold  out.  And  the 
first  step  towards  this  dangerous  ground 
I believe  to  be  the  pernicious  habit  of 
idle  speculation  on  subjects  too  sacred  for 
open  discussion,  which  might  well  be  left 
to  their  ordained  guardians,  and  not  to 
the  curious  guessings  of  simple  and  unso 
phisticated  minds. 

Kit  had  much  information  to  give 
touching  others  in  whom  I was  interest- 
ed. Of  Mme.  de  St.  Just  he  spoke,  as  I 
would  have  expected,  with  the  warmest 
admiration  and  gratitude ; but  after  he  had 
informed  me  that  she  was  an  inmate  of 
the  same  convent  in  which  we  were,  I 
turned  the  conversation  towards  her  bro- 
ther, who,  I learned,  was  wounded  suffi- 
ciently to  be  under  the  surgeon’s  care, 
and  was  pleased  to  gather  that  Master 
Kit  had  made  a respectable  showing  for 


himself  in  the  rescue  of  his  captain.  That 
Mademoiselle  de  Sarennes  was  much  con- 
cerned in  Nairn’s  condition  I was  glad  to 
hear,  as  such  an  interest  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  service  when  she  should  learn  of  her 
brother’s  fate,  of  which  I took  care  to 
make  no  mention,  as  I had  no  desire  to 
figure  as  the  bearer  of  what  must,  to  her, 
prove  painful  tidings. 

"Your  captain  is  fortunate  to  engage 
the  sympathies  of  so  fair  an  enemy,”  was 
my  only  remark. 

“ Why,  father,  we  do  not  look  on  them 
as  enemies  at  all!”  he  returned, with  the 
ingenuousness  of  his  years. 

‘‘Look  you  here,  Master  Kit,  I cannot 
have  you  calling  me  ‘father’;  it  has  al- 
together too  responsible  a sound,  and  I do 
not  wish  to  begin  and  bring  you  to  book 
for  matters  which  may,  later  on,  call  for  a 
parent’s  judgment.  Call  me  ‘Chevalier.* 
if  you  like,  it  is  more  companionable,  and 
it  is  as  comrades  you  and  I must  live,  un- 
less you  wish  to  have  me  interfering  with 
you  in  a manner  you  might  naturally 
enough  resent  later  on.  I love  you  heart- 
ily, my  boy,  and  it  is  love,  not  authority, 
I wish  to  be  the  bond  between  us.  What 
do  you  say  yourself?” 

“It  can  never  be  anything  less  than 
that,  sir.  You  know  how  I was  drawn  to 
you  that  very  first  morning,  when  I en- 
tered your  room  in  Wycli  Street.  You 
were  the  finest  gentleman  I had  ever 
seen.” 

“Well,  you  have  seen  better  since. 
Kit.” 

“None  better  to  me,  sir.”  And  he  add- 
ed, hurriedly,  as  if  to  cover  his  emotion. 
“ Will  you  come  over  to  us,  now  that  we 
are  victorious?” 

“ Oh,  Kit,  Kit,  you  are  a true  English- 
man ! Victorious!  Why,  great  Heavens! 
We  beat  you  fifty  times  over,  only  to-day! 
Not  that  it  will  make  any  great  matter  in 
the  long-run,  perhaps,  for  it  is  no  question 
of  a single  battle  for  either  Levis  or  Mur- 
ray,—it  is  the  arrival  of  the  first  ships 
which  will  decide  this  affair.  Wait  until 
they  come  up,  and  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  victory.” 

The  lad’s  face  fell.  “I  mean  for  our- 
selves,” he  said,  wistfully;  “ this  can’t  go 
on  with  us  on  different  sides.” 

“ That  is  a serious  matter  for  the  prin- 
cipals, no  doubt,  Kit;  but  we  need  not 
worry  over  it,  for  I am  not  likely  to  be 
exchanged,  the  way  things  now  are.” 

“ But  when  it  is  decided?” 
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“ Your  way,  Kit?” 

4 4 1 mean  if  it  is  decided  our  way,”  he 
corrected.  44  You  will  come  back?” 

44  Come  back  to  what?  You  forget  I am 
still  a proscribed  rebel  with  a price  on 
my  head.” 

44  But  that  is  long  past.” 

44  So  Dr.  Archie  Cameron  thought,  but 
tliev  hanged  him  like  a dog  not  so  many 
years  ago,  and  I do  not  know  that  he  was 
deeper  in  the  affair  than  I.  That  I am 
not  a very  ardent  rebel,  I will  confess;  but 
I have  grown  too  old  in  rebellion  to  rea- 
dily shift  my  character.  Besides,  I fancy 
I am  more  of  a Frenchman  than  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  even  a Scotchman;  and  the 
worst  of  such  a transmogrification  is  that 
one  grows  used  to  it,  and  change  becomes 
wellnigh  impossible.  But  you  have  chosen 
wisely,  my  boy.  I wouldn’t  have  you  dif- 
ferent for  the  world !” 

“It  is  not  for  myself  I speak.  I am 
thinking  of  you,  sir.” 

“God  bless  you,  Kit!  I would  rather 
have  those  words  from  you  than  a free 
pardon.  And  now  good-night,  or  rather, 
good-day.  You  have  your  duties  before 
you,  and  I must  get  some  sleep;”  and  I 
embraced  the  generous  boy  with  a full 
heart. 

The  next  afternoon  I set  out  to  look 
over  the  town  and  mark  the  effect  of  the 
English  fire  during  the  bombardment, 
and  could  not  but  admire  how  destruc- 
tive it  had  been,  nor  withhold  my  ap- 
proval of  the  efforts  the  garrison  had  put 
forth  during  the  past  winter  to  repair  the 
results  of  their  own  handiwork. 

As  I wandered  round  the  Cape  I caught 
sight  of  le  pfere  Jean  leaning  against  the 
parapet  of  la  Batterie  du  Clerge,  gloomily 
surveying  the  dismal  prospect  of  a river 
full  of  drifting  ice,  and  a desolate  and 
half-frozen  country  beyond. 

He  turned  as  I approached,  and  greeted 
me  with  a return  of  the  manner  that  was 
once  habitual  to  him.  “I  was  glad  to 
hear  you  found  friends  last  night,  Chev- 
alier.” 

“ Thank  you,  yes.  I found  friends  both 
new  and  old,”  I answered,  glancing  at 
him  curiously.  But  he  had  turned  tow- 
ards the  river  again,  and  waving  his 
hand  outwards,  “ This  is  all  emblematic 
of  our  fortunes,  I fear— dissolution,”  he 
said,  wearily. 

44  One  might  descant  on  the  promise  of 
spring  and  the  renewal  of  hope,  but  in 


reality  I gather  as  little  from  the  pros- 
pect as  do  you,”  I returned.  And  side  by 
side  we  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  con- 
tinued to  indulge  our  cheerless  specula- 
tions in  silence. 

“ Chevalier,”  said  the  priest,  suddenly, 
but  in  his  usual  tone,  and  without  chan- 
ging his  position,  44 perhaps  I owe  you  a 
more  formal  apology  than  was  possible 
last  night;  but  when  I found  that  Made- 
moiselle Nairn — ” 

“Mme.  de  St.  Just,”  I corrected. 

44  It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  keep  up 
that  fiction  between  us,”  he  said,  as  if 
waiving  the  most  ordinary  form  in  the 
world,  and  in  some  manner  I checked  the 
cry  of  astonishment  that  was  on  my  lipfc, 
and  remained  silent  while  he  continued, 
“When  I found  Mademoiselle  Nairn  in 
your  company,  I too  hastily  assumed  that 
it  was  by  design  on  your  part.” 

I was  so  bewildered  by  this  unconscious 
revelation  that  I could  make  no  reply; 
but  fortunately  he  did  not  mark  my  agi- 
tation, and  went  on  as  though  speaking  to 
himself:  44 Right  or  wrong,  I have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  her  from  you  thus 
far;  and  if  I have  sinned  in  so  doing,  I 
must  bear  the  consequence.” 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  aud  faced  me, 
but  by  this  I had  recovered  command  of 
myself,  and  saw  that  his  thin  face  was 
flushed  and  drawn  with  suffering.  “Let 
me  go  on,”  he  said,  with  decision.  “I 
owe  an  explanation  to  myself  as  well  as 
to  you.” 

Just  what  he  said  I cannot  clearly  re- 
call. The  revelation  he  made  was  so 
astounding,  so  completely  changed  the 
whole  complexion  of  my  outlook,  that 
my  brain  could  scarce  apprehend  the  im- 
port of  his  words.  I only  realized  that 
Margaret  was  no  longer  beyond  my 
reach.  The  rest  mattered  not  one  whit. 

When  he  ceased  speaking  I briefly  ex- 
posed what  had  been  my  position  through- 
out without  reserve  or  argument,  leaving 
it  to  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

“ Chevalier.”  cried  the  priest,  heartily, 
as  I ended,  “ I feel  that  any  apology 
would  be  frivolous  in  the  face  of  what 
you  have  told  me,  but  I can  assure  you 
no  man  was  ever  more  satisfied  to  find 
himself  in  the  wrong  than  I.” 

44 1 take  that  as  more  than  any  apol- 
ogy,” I returned,  as  sincerely.  44  But  to 
return  to  Sarennes.  What  use  did  lie 
make  of  my  letter?” 

44  He  attempted  such  a use  that  the  out- 
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come  of  your  meeting  with  him  is  fully 
justified.” 

“ It  was  justified  as  it  was!”  I objected. 
“ I do  not  fight  on  trifles.  Do  you  mean, 
he  tried  to  persuade  Margaret  that  it  re- 
ferred to  her?” 

•‘'Pie  did.  And  though  I was  enabled 
to  save  her  from  personal  danger,  I could 
do  nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  he  had 
wrought  by  these  means.” 

“The  hound!  It  would  have  been* a 
satisfaction  to  know  this  when  I met 
him.” 

“Remember,  though,  it  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  loyalty  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter that  her  position  here  has  been  pos- 
sible.” 

“That  is  true;  but  I see,  as  clearly,  that 
her  reception  by  them  was  only  possible 
through  your  answering  for  her.  I owe 
you  everything.” 

“You  owe  me  much,”  he  said,  quietly, 
as  if  to  himself.  And  at  the  simple  words 
of  self-abnegation  my  heart  ached  at  the 
thought  of  the  pain  I had  involuntarily 
caused. 

“ I am  sorry  for  any  family  that  holds 
so  black  a sheep  as  Sarennes,”  I said,  to 
break  the  awkward  pause  that  followed. 

“ His  family  need  know  nothing,  be- 
yond that  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle — 
a much  more  desirable  fate  than  he  was 
likely  to  meet  with  in  France,  had  he 
lived  ; for,  believe  me,  information  has 
gone  forward  that  will  insure  the  trial, 
and  I trust  the  punishment,  of  every 
peculator  who  has  helped  to  ruin  this 
miserable  colony,  no  matter  which  way 
the  present  crisis  may  turn.” 

“ Now  that  we  have  confidence  in  each 
other,  may  I ask  why  you  never  let  me 
know  of  your  presence  in  Canada?” 

“ To  be  frank,  I had  no  desire  to  awaken 
old  associations.  So  far  as  I knew,  the 
past  was  a book  that  had  been  read  and 
done  with.  Nothing  could  be  gained  by 
reopening  it  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
could  be  altered.  Remember  it  is  only 
now  my  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  I see 
the  error  of  my  warped  and  ignorant 
judgment.  We  have  travelled  a long 
road,  Chevalier,  to  meet  in  friendship, 
and  I am  glad  we  can  so  meet  at  last.  I 
always  regret  when  my  feeling  towards 
an  honorable  man  cannot  gobevond  mere 
liking.” 

“ Gaston,”  I cried,  “ I never  received  so 
handsome  a compliment  in  all  my  life!" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I MAKE  A FALSE  MOVE. 

I can  make  no  pretence  to  marshal  the 
train  of  thought  that  swept  through  my 
brain  when  the  priest  took  his  wa  v and 
left  me  to  myself.  Engrossed  as  I was 
with  my  own  affairs,  I could  not  but 
speculate  on  the  curious  chance  that  had 
driven  him  into  a life  of  renunciation 
and  me  to  one  of  exile  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  cause,  and  that  now 
brought  us  together  before  the  woman  we 
both  loved.  I use  the  word  advisedly  and 
without  any  reflection  on  his  integrity, 
but  it  would  be  an  insult  to  my  intelli 
gence  could  I look  on  his  face,  worn  with 
suffering  and  emotion,  and  mark  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  and,  most  confirmatory  of  all, 
the  jealous  care  with  which  he  avoided 
any  mention  of  her  name,  and  not  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  there  of  the  gen- 
tlest passion  that  ever  refined  the  soul  of 
man.  He  had  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  self-denial  and  sacrifice  in  the 
career  he  had  chosen,  but  I doubted  if  he 
bad  found  either  peace  or  entire  resigna- 
tion. During  the  interview  with  General 
Murray,  and  his  familiar  talk  with  me.  I 
had  caught  a dozen  reflections  of  his  old 
bearing  and  manner,  and  I could  not  be 
lieve  he  had  laid  aside  all  human  long 
ings  and  emotions,  however  he  might  re- 
fuse to  recognize  them,  when  lie  doffed  the 
outward  habit  of  his  class  for  the  soutane 
and  shovel -hat  of  the  Jesuit.  It  were 
childish  to  think  so. 

Thus  occupied  I sat  heedless  of  the 
hours  that  went  by,  until  chilled  by 
the  change  of  the  day  to  evening.  As 
I moved  slowly  towards  rny  quarters, 
the  only  result  of  the  hours  of  solitary 
thought  that  remained  by  me  was  that 
Margaret  was  unmarried,  and  that  she  bad 
come  out  to  meet  with  me,  and  for  this 
alone. 

That  same  evening  I paid  my  respects 
to  the  Superior,  la  mere  de  la  Nativite,  a 
well-bred  woman,  who  should  have  graced 
the  world  rather  than  a convent,  and  to 
her  I proffered  my  request  that  I might 
be  allowed  to  wait  on  Mine,  de  St  Just. 

“ Most  certainly,  monsieur,  if  it  be  her 
desire.  She  is  a guest  to  whom  we  owe 
much.  If  you  will  permit,  I will  send  and 
inquire.” 

In  a few  moments  the  sister  sent  return- 
ed with  word  that  Mme.  de  St.  Just  would 
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see  the  Chevalier  de  Maxwell  at  eleven  the 
next  morning*. 

44  Very  well,  monsieur,  you  may  then 
meet  her  here  in  the  parlor,”  added  the 
Superior,  pleasantly,  and  I bowed  my 
thanks  and  withdrew. 

I spent  the  night  in  great  unrest,  in* 
venting  imaginary  difficulties  when  I 
overthrew  those  that  really  existed,  pic- 
turing the  expected  interview  in  a thou- 
sand forms,  framing  and  reframing  every 
appeal  I should  make,  and  so  wore  out 
the  night  in  a fever  of  consuming  antici- 
pation. 

I was  thankful  I had  been  captured 
while  on  staff  duty,  for  I had  ever  made 
it  a practice  to  dress  myself  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  when  going  into  ac- 
tion, so  that  death  himself  might  not  fiud 
me  unprepared — and,  thanks  to  this,  I was 
now  enabled  to  make  a fitting  appearance. 

The  feeling  that  I was  outwardly  pre- 
pared went  far  to  reassure  me,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  our  meeting  I had  banished 
my  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  night, 
and  recovered  my  habitual  confidence. 
My  sole  anxiety  was,  lest  I should  fail  in 
conveying  an  adequate  impression  of  my 
appreciation  of  her  sacrifice  and  under- 
taking for  my  sake,  but  when  I saw  her 
every  doubting  fled. 

I do  not  know  how  she  was  dressed, 
beyond  that  it  served  but  to  heighten  her 
queenly  beauty.  Rare  as  I had  thought 
it  in  her  as  a young  girl,  it  had  grown 
and  developed  beyond  all  my  faint  con- 
ceptions. Her  amber  hair  had  deep- 
ened into  the  richest  auburn,  its  color 
was  undisguised  by  powder,  and  its  abun- 
dance undistorted  by  the  act  of  the  hair- 
dresser. Her  eyes  were  steady,  and  clear, 
and  truthful;  every  line  of  her  face  had 
rounded  out  the  promise  of  her  youth, 
and  her  shape  and  carriage  were  divine. 
She  moved  like  a goddess. 

“Margaret,"  I said,  as  I advanced  tow- 
ards her,  forgetting  all  the  openings  I had 
so  carefully  rehearsed,  “I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve I am  awake.  It  seems  incredible  I 
should  speak  face  to  face  with  you  here.” 

“It  is  indeed  a strange  meeting, “ she 
returned.  The  words  were  nothing,  but 
they  were  spoken  in  a tone  of  perfect 
quiet  and  control,  without  any  trace  of  the 
emotion  that  broke  my  voice  and  dissi- 
pated my  self-possession. 

“It  is  a meeting  for  which  I have 
dreamed,  hut  tried  not  to  hope,”  I said, 
with  much  feeling. 


“ And  I have  lived  for  nothing  else,” 
she  returned,  with  unfaltering  voice  and 
the  same  absence  of  emotion. 

44  Then,  Margaret,  it  has  come  at  last!” 
I cried,  joyously,  the  temporary  cloud 
passing  as  she  spoke. 

44  No,  it  has  not!”  she  said,  with  the 
coldest  decision,  and,  with  that  incongru- 
ity of  thought  which  springs  upon  us  at 
the  most  inopportune  moments,  I won- 
dered if  every  woman  for  whom  I 
cared  was  to  change  her  whole  nature 
the  moment  I left  her  side.  I remem- 
bered Lucy,  and  now  here  was  Margaret, 
whom  I had  known  as  the  embodiment 
of  impulsive  affection,  fencing  with  a 
coolness  that  enforced  my  admiration. 
I saw  she  had  fully  prepared  herself, 
and  instantly  I resolved  to  change  my 
ground. 

44  Margaret,”  I said,  falling  back  on  the 
most  unstudied  tones  at  my  command, 
44  it  was  only  yesterday  I learned  from 
Gaston  the  true  reason  of  your  presence 
here.  We  have  both  suffered  too  cruelly 
from  the  accidents  of  the  past  to  risk  any 
misunderstanding  now  for  the  want  of 
perfect  openness  between  us.” 

“That  is  what  I desire  above  all  things 
in  the  world,”  she  answered. 

44  Then  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Why  was  it  you  never  let  me  know  of 
your  plan?” 

44 1 do  not  hold  that  any  explanation  is 
due  on  my  part,”  she  replied,  still  in  the 
same  tone  of  self-possession.  “Remem- 
ber I did  not  seek  this  interview,  and  I do 
not  see  that  you  have  any  right  to  ques- 
tion me  on  matters  which  concern  only 
myself.” 

‘"Great  heavens,  Margaret!  Have  you 
forgotten  all  the  past?” 

“Alas!  no;  I have  cause  to  remember 
it  only  too  well.” 

“How  can  you  speak  thus  coldly?”  I 
cried,  shocked  at  her  incredible  calm. 
“ If  there  is  anything  I can  do  or  say,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  demand  it.  You  cannot 
know  what  torture  it  is  for  me  to  see  you 
like  this.  I have  dreamed  of  you,  longed 
for  you,  despaired  of  you  through  all 
these  years,  and  I have  a right  to  a dif- 
ferent treatment.  Is  it  on  account  of 
Lucy?” 

14  Partly,"  she  answered,  somewhat 
moved.  44  Why  did  you  never  tell  me 
of  her?” 

“How  could  I?  Even  if  I had  been 
free,  you  were  a lady.” 
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“There  was  nothing  dishonorable  about 
it.” 

“A  thing  does  not  need  to  be  dishon- 
orable to  be  ruinous.  The  dishonor  would 
have  been  in  my  speaking  when  I was 
pledged  to  silence.” 

“ Was  it  more  honorable,  think  you, 
to  allow  a young  girl  to  live  in  a world 
of  mock  affection,  and  to  expose  her  to 
what  I have  gone  through?” 

“But  did  I ever  by  word  or  sign  make 
the  slightest  move  to  engage  your  affec- 
tions, after  I discovered  the  truth?” 

“Pardon  me  if  I say  that  question 
could  only  serve  to  embarrass  a child.  I 
will  answer  it  by  another.  Does  a man 
need  to  speak  to  declare  his  love?” 

“No,  by  heavens,  he  does  not,  Marga- 
ret!” I cried,  throwing  all  defence  to  the 
winds.  “It  speaks  in  every  tone  of  his 
voice,  in  every  glance  of  his  eye,  and  I 
would  be  a hypocrite  beneath  contempt 
did  I pretend  I did  not  always  love  you. 
I loved  you  from  the  moment  I first  saw 
you,  a girl,  before  Temple  Bar,  and  I will 
love  you,  God  help  me,  till  I die!” 

“If  this  be  the  case,  then  had  I not  a 
higher  claim  on  you  than  any  woman  liv- 
ing? Were  you  not  bound  to  protect  me 
against  my  ignorance  of  such  a barrier?” 

“Absence  and  forgetfulness,  I had 
hoped,  would  prove  your  best  protec- 
tion,”! replied,  with  happy  inspiration. 

“The  implication  is  skilful.”  she  said, 
quietly,  without  a trace  of  the  emotion  I 
expected  from  my  allusion,  “ but  no  mis- 
take on  my  part  can  serve  to  lessen  your 
want  of  good  faith  towards  me.  Do  you 
think  a woman  would  have  considered 
any  point  of  personal  honor  where  the 
life  of  one  dearest  to  her  hung  on  her 
sacrifice?” 

“It  is  quite  beyond  my  poor  powers  to 
judge  of  what  a woman  might  do,”  I re- 
plied, with  a sudden  rash  indiscretion. 
kiI  find  I have  but  little  knowledge  of 
women,  or  the  motives  which  sway  them.” 

“Then  there  is  but  little  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  this  conversation,”  she  re- 
turned, with  a stately  bow.  She  swept  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  me  to  curse  the  folly 
that  had  betrayed  me  into  so  false  a 
move.  And  with  this  bitter  morsel  for 
reflection  I sought  my  solitary  room. 

Nothing  in  the  world,  short  of  actual 
dishonor,  can  cause  a man  of  sensibility 
keener  suffering  than  the  knowledge  that 
he  has  made  a fool  of  himself.  And  this 


.1  had  done  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  W Tar 
had  I not  apprehended  the  effective  point 
of  attack  from  the  outset,  and,  instead  of 
attempting  any  defence,  thrown  myself 
on  her  compassion  and  generosity?  Why 
had  I not . . . ? But  it  were  futile  to  reit- 
erate the  charges  I brought  against  my 
own  folly. 

What  was  the  support  on  which  she 
relied?  If  her  brother,  then  I regretted 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I had  missed 
the  occasion  of  squaring  that  account  of 
which  he  had  spoken.  If  a man  at  all, 
it  was  he;  for  the  woman  who  had  so 
discomfited  me  was  heart-whole  I could 
swear;  a defiant  modesty  rang  in  every 
note  of  her  voice.  Possibly  the  convent, 
that  fallacious  sanctuary  for  disappoint- 
ment. But  if  I knew  anything  of  her 
sex,  she  was  the  last  to  whom  such  a re- 
treat could  bring  satisfaction.  Heavens! 
It  was  a coil  involved  enough  to  drive  a 
man  wellnigh  distracted. 

Dinner,  and  the  intercourse  it  entailed, 
did  much  to  restore  me  to  my  ordinary 
bearing,  and  when  Kit  sought  me  in  the 
afternoon  with  a polite  message  from  his 
captain  that  I would  wait  upon  him  when 
at  leisure,  I had  quite  recovered.  No- 
thing could  fall  out  more  to  my  liking;  1 
was  anxious  to  discover  his  cause  of 
quarrel  with  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  ar- 
rive at  some  solution  of  Margaret  s atti- 
tude. So  I followed  Kit  to  his  room  at 
once. 

Nairn  I found  a trifle  pale,  with  a well- 
bandaged  head,  but  his  welcome  was  open 
and  unconstrained,  and  his  greeting  met 
me  at  the  threshold.  As  I advanced  to 
return  it,  I caught  the  flutter  of  a dress 
out  of  the  opposite  door,  which  informed 
me  that  his  sufferings  were  not  without 
certain  consolations. 

I took  the  hand  extended  to  me  with 
the  same  heartiness  it  was  offered. 

“Will  you  accept  a broken  man's 
apology  for  a whole  man's  insult,  Cheva- 
lier? I have  promised  my  sister  that  I 
would  make  you  this  reparation,  and  I 
am  heartily  glad  we  can  return  to  our 
old  footing  of  Louisbourg.” 

“Readily,  Nairn.  I have  seen  your 
sister  this  morning,  and  I cannot  blame 
your  action.  I might  have  done  the 
same  myself.  Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it.” 

“With  all  my  heart!  Well,  Cheva- 
lier, the  fortune  of  war  lias  reversed  our 
personal  positions  from  Louisbourg,  but 
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I do  not  see  that  the  end  is  much  more 
certain  now  than  then.” 

‘‘Much  the  same,”  I answered;  “the 
result  altogether  depends  oil  the  first 
ships.” 

“ And  I suppose  you  abide  by  it  as  be- 
fore?” 

“I  must,  Nairn.  We  need  not  reopen 
that  subject.” 

“I  only  mention  it  because  I am 
anxious  about  the  future  of  your  boy, 
Christopher.  I congratulate  you  on  find- 
ing such  a son.  Will  you  understand 
me  if  I say  I trust  you  have  not  thought 
of  influencing  him  to  leave  the  service, 
though  I could  not  blame  your  wishing 
him  beside  you.” 

“ Nairn,  I owe  you  my  thanks  for  hav- 
ing broached  the  subject.  I have  been 
too  dependent  on  my  own  exertions  all 
my  life  to  make  me  a good  beggar,  even 
for  my  sou.  When  in  Louisbourg  you 
expressed  yourself  as  under  some  obliga- 
tion towards  me.  Will  you  discharge  it 
by  using  your  best  endeavors  for  his 
advancement?  He  is  too  good  metal  to 
waste  as  a common  soldier.” 

“ He  is  that!  And  if  you  allow  him  to 
remain,  I pledge  my  word  he  shall  not 
continue  as  such.  It  may  sound  pre- 
sumptuous in  a mere  captain  to  promise 
so  confidently,  but  if  we  come  out  of  this 
successfully,  promotions  will  follow.  He 
has  been  most  favorably  marked  by  the 
General,  and  also  by  our  colonel.” 

“ Let  me  see;  he  is  a son  of  old  Lovat, 
is  he  not?” 

“That  he  is,  and  in  more  ways  than 
one.” 

“If  he  be  like  his  sainted  father,  he 
will  have  a longer  memory  for  his  own 
interests  than  those  of  his  friends.” 

“This  is  rank  treason,  Chevalier.  I 
won’t  listen  to  another  word  of  it,”  said 
Nairn,  laughing.  “ But  I am  depending 
on  the  General ; he  never  forgets  any  one. 
I can  tell  you,  too,”  he  added,  eagerly, 
“he  is  a stickler  for  birth,  and  lie  will 
appreciate  the  fact  of  Christopher  being 
your  son.” 

“That  is  a rare  advantage!”  I said, 
banteringlv. 

“Of  course  it  is!  Would  you  not 
value  a good  iior.se  the  more  if  you 
knew  his  pedigree?”  he  answered,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  a smile. 

“Oh,  come,  come,  Nairn!  You  must 
not  attempt  flattery,  it  has  too  overwhelm- 
ing an  effect.  But,  tell  me, — in  what 


manner  did  you  meet  with  your  sister 
again?”  I ventured,  boldly,  knowing  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a subtler 
policy  with  him. 

“ Simple  enough.  She  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  when  I was  placed  in  com- 
mand there,  and  very  pleased  I was  to 
find  her,”  he  answered,  as  though  the 
meeting  were  the  most  ordinary  atfair  in 
the  world,  his  tone  clearly  indicating  that 
he  had  concluded  the  matter  and  did  not 
intend  to  reopen  it. 

“I  should  apologize  for  having  fright- 
ened her  away  «,s  I came  in,”  I continued, 
feeling  for  another  opening;  but  he  feign- 
ed ignorance  of  my  move,  and  explained 
in  the  most  natural  manner;  “Oh,  that 
was  not  my  sister,  but  a very  good  friend 
of  hers,  to  whom  we  are  both  indebted 
for  many  kindnesses.” 

“ Ah,  that  is  much.  I trust  she  ap- 
preciates your  gratitude  in  allowing  her 
to  nurse  you?” 

“ Not  at  all;  I do  not  think  she  looks 
upon  it  in  that  way.  I believe  there  are 
some  women  who  love  the  bother  of 
looking  after  you.  I try  to  give  her  as 
little  trouble  as  I can,”  he  ended,  with  a 
catch  in  his  voice. 

“Nairn,  you  are  a gentleman!  For- 
give my  humbugging.” 

“ I didn’t  know  you  were,  or  I shouldn't 
have  been  so  simple  as  to  answer  you. 
Do  you  know.  I’ve  often  wished  I could 
tell  when  a man  is  in  earnest.  I’m  no 
good  at  guessing  what  his  intent  may  be 
unless  he  has  a sword  in  his  hand;  and  as 
for  a woman,  I can  never  tell  at  all.” 

“You’re  no  worse  off  than  the  best  of 
us  in  that  respect,  Nairn.  Some  day  I 
trust  some  good  woman  will  engage  you 
in  dead  earnest,  and  then  the  quicker  you 
surrender  at  discretion  the  better.  And 
for  your  sake,  I hope  the  clay  will  come 
soon.” 

“ I don’t  know,  Frn  sure,”  he  answered, 
in  so  woe-begone  a tone  that  I left  him, 
convinced  his  enemy  had  already  been 
making  serious  advances,  and  that  his 
defence  wTas  likely  to  be  as  feeble  as  his 
most  ardent  well-wisher  could  desire. 

I discovered  my  ex-Jacobite  sergeant 
to  be  as  matter-of-fact  as  his  captain.  He 
would  discuss  military  matters  freely 
enough,  but  on  the  subject  of  our  night’s 
adventure  I could  not  get  him  to  advance 
a word.  Exempli  gratia: 

“Neil,  how  is  the  officer  you  assisted 
on  the  field  the  other  night?” 
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“Indeed,  captain,  you  must  go  away 
in  and  ask  for  yourself.” 

“You  are  not  uneasy  as  to  his  hurt 
proving  dangerous?” 

“Not  half  as  dangerous  as  undigested 
catechising,  sir,  saving  your  presence,  and 
meaning  no  offence.” 

And  in  the  face  of  so  diplomatic  a re- 
buke I would  abandon  the  subject  and 
fall  back  on  the  safer  ground  of  mines 
and  countermines,  carcasses  and  grana- 
does. 

I made  no  attempt  to  see  Margaret,  for 
I felt  it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  another 
rebuff,  which  might  be  final,  and  that  my 
best  play  was  a waiting  game.  My  re- 
flections had  been  bitter;  possibly  hers 
would  be  generous. 

The  garrison  was  fully  occupied,  for 
M.  de  Levis  had  made  such  advances  to 
invest  the  town  as  to  call  for  constant 
watchfulness.  His  fire  throughout  had 
necessarily  been  light,  as  he  was  wretch- 
edly supplied  with  artillery,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  blowing  up  one  of  the  magazines 
the  very  first  night,  and  there  was  the 
usual  number  of  casualties.  General 
Murray,  on  his  part,  attempted  one  sortie, 
but  as  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  officer 
in  command  captured,  he  thereafter  held 
himself  strictly  on  the  defensive.  No 
general  attack  was  attempted  on  our  side, 
and  wisely,  too,  for  even  the  capture  of 
the  town  would  avail  nothing,  if  the  first 
re-enforcements  by  sea  were  not  ours. 

I passed  my  time  making  further  ac- 
quaintance with  Kit,  whose  eager  affec- 
tion went  far  to  relieve  my  melancholy, 
in  a few  visits  of  courtesy  to  various  of- 
ficers, and  in  renewing  my  friendship 
with  Gaston  and  with  Nairn. 

Each  day,  as  I visited  the  latter  towards 
eleven  o'clock,  I was  treated  to  the  same 
disappearing  flutter  of  what  I did  not 
doubt  was  the  same  petticoat,  until  at 
length  I became  piqued. 

“Nairn,”  I declared,  “I  must  either 
give  up  visiting  you,  or  you  must  persuade 
that  timid  lady-in-waiting  that  I am  not 
to  be  run  away  from  with  impunity. 
Either  she  must  remain  in  her  place  to- 
morrow, or  I cease  disturbing  her.” 

“Indeed  that  is  what  I have  been  do- 
ing my  best  to  persuade  her,  but  she  is 
somewhat  shy  until  a little  matter  of  dif- 
ference between  us  is  settled.” 

“ What,  Nairn ! Is  it  possible  you  have 
already  met  the  fair  one  strong  in  fight, 
of  whom  I prophesied?” 


“Yes,  I suppose  so,”  he  said,  with  a 
happy  laugh.  “I  may  as  well  tell  you. 
She  is  Mademoiselle  de  Sarennes.  The 
only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  she 
wishes  to  leave  the  matter  to  chance.” 

“ I congratulate  you  on  the  lady,  first  of 
all,  sir.  And  now  what  are  the  chances C 

He  moved  uneasily.  “Just  a womans 
fancy,  I suppose;  but  she  wishes  it  to  de- 
pend on  the  arrival  of  the  ships.” 

“What!  Are  those  fateful  ships  to 
carry  the  decisions  of  Cupid  as  well  as 
Mars?  What  part  are  they  to  play  in 
your  affairs?” 

“ Part  enough.  If  a French  ship  ar- 
rives first,  she  marries  me;  if  an  English, 
then  I marry  her.” 

“ Good  heavens,  Nairn  ! What  an  anx- 
iety to  have  hanging  over  you!  Have 
you  provided  against  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  a Spaniard?” 

“None  of  your  nonsense,  Chevalier!” 
he  exclaimed,  hotly.  “This  is  no  jesting 
matter  for  me.  Cannot  you  take  any- 
thing seriously?  I conceive  it  to  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  whether 
the  man  take  the  woman,  or  the  woman 
the  man.  I hate  turning  things  upside 
down,  and  if  I marry  at  all,  I must  do  so 
in  a decent,  orderly  way,  like  my  fathers 
before  me.” 

“That  is  all  very  well,  but  shouldn’t 
you  allow  the  lady  some  choice,  especial- 
ly if  you  should  turn  out  to  be  a prisoner, 
as  will  certainly  be  the  case  should  a 
French  ship  appear  first?” 

“ But  why  not  let  me  exercise  the 
choice?  I have  my  feelings  as  well  as  a 
woman,”  he  returned,  stubbornly. 

“That  is  conceivable,  or  you  would 
never  have  advanced  as  far  as  your  pres- 
ent difficulty.  But  I think  this  is  a mat- 
ter which  can  be  arranged  with  a little 
diplomacy.” 

“Then  there's  little  hope  for  it  if  the 
diplomacy  rests  with  me,  for  I've  no  more 
of  it  about  me  than  a brass  carronade.” 

“ Never  mind.  You  can  safely  depend 
for  that  upon  the  lady.  In  the  mean 
time,  pray  present  her  with  my  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  on  so  in- 
genious a shifting  of  responsibility,  and 
remind  her  that  I expect  to  pay  her  my 
respects  on  the  morrow.” 

But  on  the  morrow  I did  not  keep  my 
appointment.  About  ten  o'clock  that 
morning,  as  I was  with  General  Murray, 
chatting  over  the  fire  in  his  quarters  in 
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St.  Louis  Street,  we  were  interrupted  by 
an  aide,  wlio  entered  in  great  excitement. 

“Your  Excellency,  a ship  is  in  sight 
from  the  lookout!” 

“ Good  heavens,  Kirkconnel ! This  de- 
cides it!”  exclaimed  the  Geueral,  rising, 
and  generously  extending  to  me  his  hand. 
‘‘God  bless  you,  whichever  it  be!”  he 
added,  heartily,  and  we  parted. 

In  all  haste  I made  my  way  to  the 
Chateau,  and  gained  such  point  of  van- 
tage as  was  possible.  I eagerly  scanned 
every  foot  of  the  river,  but  there  was  no- 
thing I could  make  out,  though  from  the 
excitement  of  the  little  knot  at  the  sig- 
nalling-point above  it  was  evident  they 
could  sight  her. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  every  avail- 
able foothold  was  occupied.  Men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
sick  and  sound,  flocked  to  the  ramparts 
to  strain  their  eyes  for  the  reported  sail. 

Suddenly  a cheer  arose  from  the  crowd, 
and  all  hearts  leaped  in  response.  No — 
it  was  but  a sailor  climbing  the  flag-staff 
on  the  Cape  to  bend  new  cordage  for  the 
colors,  and  presently  they  were  unrolled 
and  spead  out  on  the  sharp  May  wind. 
With  every  moment  the  crowd  increased; 
the  wounded  even  left  their  beds  at  the 
news,  and  painfully  crawled  to  have  the 
sooner  tidings. 

At  length  her  topsails  shone  white 
over  the  bare  trees  of  St.  Joseph.  Inch 
by  inch  they  grew,  until  the  vessel  swam 
clear  of  the  point.  A frigate!  A man- 
of-war!  And,  at  the  sight,  the  crowd, 
French  and  English  alike,  set  up  a shout, 
though  as  yet  neither  knew  the  message 
she  would  soon  send  flying  from  her  hal- 
yards. 

On  she  came,  and,  the  first  burst  of  ex- 
citement stilled,  we  hung  on  her  every 
movement  in  a silence  that  was  almost 
painful.  At  length  a gasp  ran  through 
the  crowd.  Against  her  white  sails  a 
black  spot  could  be  distinctly  seen  run- 
ning swiftly  up  to  the  mast-head.  No 
sooner  did  it  touch  it  than  it  broke,  and 
the  white  field  barred  by  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  streamed  forth  to  our  waiting 
eyes. 

A perfect  scream  of  shouts  and  cheers 
answered  the  declaration.  Men  swore  and 
blasphemed  in  their  joy,  some  shrieked 
and  laughed  in  hysterical  excitement, 
while  others  broke  down  and  wept  like 
children  at  the  sight  of  their  deliverance. 

Before  long  the  frigate’s  sides  were 
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swathed  in  smoke,  and  her  guns  thun- 
dered their  proud  salute  against  the 
swarming  cliff,  while  frantic  groups  ran 
through  the  town  shouting  the  news, 
until,  from  the  line  of  defences  opposite 
the  Heights,  the  artillery  boomed  forth  in 
one  long,  continuous  roar  its  message  of 
exultation  and  defiance  to  the  gallant 
Levis  and  his  men,  to  whom  it  meant 
irretrievable  failure  and  despair. 

I felt  a hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
turned  to  meet  the  pale  face  of  Gaston. 

“This  is  the  end!”  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I PUT  MY  FORTUNE  TO  THE  TOUCH. 

On  that  9th  of  May  which  saw  the 
Lowestctffe  anchor  at  Quebec  to  practi- 
cally settle  the  fortunes  of  France  and 
England  in  the  New  World,  I walked  back 
along  St.  Louis  Street  arm  in  arm  with 
Gaston,  neither  of  us  speaking  a word, 
even  when  we  separated  for  our  different 
quarters  in  the  Ursulines. 

As  we  walked  in  silent  companionship, 
I determined  that  now  the  time  had  come 
to  put  my  fortune  to  the  touch;  and  as 
soon  as  possible  I sent  word  to  Margaret, 
praying  I might  be  granted  an  interview, 
and  in  a state  of  anxiety  not  far  removed 
from  panic,  I awaited  her  answer. 

She  would  see  me  at  once,  and  I re- 
paired to  the  parlor,  where  to  me  slie  en- 
tered, pale  and  dignified,  the  nobility  of 
her  soul  showing  forth  in  every  move- 
ment of  her  body,  and  its  beauty  in  every 
line  of  her  face. 

“Margaret,”  I cried,  “forgive  me  if  I 
have  forced  myself  upon  you,  but  I have 
no  courage  to  endure  longer.  You  have 
heard  that  all  hope  for  the  French  arms 
is  now  virtually  at  an  end,  and  I must 
now  know  what  lies  before  me.” 

“That  must  rest  with  you,”  she  an- 
swered, in  the  same  calm  tone  which  had 
so  upset  me  in  our  last  meeting. 

“Then,  Margaret,  I am  here  to  plead 
my  own  cause,”  I answered,  firmly,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  swayed  by  any  passing 
mood,  “and  I plead  in  forma  pauperis, 
for  I have  no  one  to  rely  on  save  myself, 
and  no  hope  save  in  you.” 

“You  must  not  count  upon  me,”  she 
returned, calmly.  “ I cannot  acknowledge 
that  you  have  any  claim  upon  me.” 

“I  have  the  claim  which  comes  from 
your  own  affection,  Margaret.  You  loved 
me  once,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  love 
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I stand  to-day.  In  the  name  of  that  love 
I ask  you  to  hear  me.” 

44  That  is  a thing  of  the  past.  You 
have  no  right  to  presume  upon  it  now.” 

“Is  it  presumption  for  one  who  has 
lived  in  such  loneliness  as  I,  to  hold  to 
the  one  bright  day  of  his  life?  There  is 
no  past  for  the  heart.” 

44 1 will  not  argue  the  point,”  she  an- 
swered, coldly;  “but  there  is  a past  I 
have  shut  out  of  mine.” 

44  You  may  try  to  persuade  yourself 
you  have,  Margaret,  but  it  will  come 
back  when  you  think  it  most  banished. 
I know  of  what  I speak,  for  when  I 
thought  I had  buried  a past  that  was  tor- 
ture to  me  to  recall,  it  has  awakened  me 
at  nights  to  hours  of  hopeless  regrets  and 
empty  longings;  it  has  stood  beside  me, 
unsummoned,  when  most  alone,  and  has 
started  into  life  at  some  chance  word  or 
token,  when  in  company.  The  more  you 
try  to  live  it  down,  the  more  you  create 
a haunting  memory  to  fill  your  hours 
with  bitterness.” 

“Then  I will  meet  it  with  other 
strength  than  my  own.  I have  resolved 
to  enter  the  Community.” 

“So  I feared.  What  do  you  hope  to 
gain  by  so  doing?” 

“I  will  gain  work,  and  rest  — and 
peace.” 

“No, Margaret,  you  will  not  gain  peace. 
Listen  to  me.  I know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself!  You  will  find  work, 
you  may  find  rest,  of  a kind,  but  what 
peace  will  come  to  you  even  though  you 
are  shut  in  safe  from  the  chance  evils  of 
life,  when  you  think  of  one  who  has  loved 
as  faithfully,  but  without  the  same  hope 
as  yourself,  wandering  a broken  man,  be- 
cause you  refused  him  admittance  to  the 
happiness  you  alone  could  offer.” 

“Do  you  think  it  fair  to  try  me  by 
such  an  appeal?  You  know  I can  never 
be  indifferent  to  your  fate.  You  know 
I have  thought  for  you  even  above  my- 
self,” she  said,  with  a tremor  in  her  voice 
she  could  not  entirely  suppress. 

I saw  my  advantage,  and  seized  it  ea- 
gerly. 44  Then,  Margaret,  listen  ! Listen 
while  I plead  for  myself.  What  have  I 
to  look  forward  to,  if  I lose  you?  Behind 
me  are  the  best  years  of  my  life,  wasted 
in  this  wilderness  because  I had  hoped  to 
secure  your  happiness  by  my  exile.  To- 
day I have  seen  every  hope  of  my  ad- 
vancement vanish.  That  I can  take  as 
one  of  the  chances  of  war.  But  what 


have  I left  if  I lose  you  now?  You  are 
the  whole  world  to  me,  and  all  it  can  of- 
fer is  nothing,  if  it  does  not  include  you. 
Margaret,  my  love  ! call  back  the  day 
when,  if  I could  have  spoken,  love  wailed 
in  your  heart  to  answer.  Give  me  a sin- 
gle hour  of  that  past  now!  a moment  of 
the  old  love  to  hear  me  when  I plead  for 
your  life  as  well  as  my  own.” 

Her  color  came  and  went  as  I spoke; 
she  had  visibly  lost  that  control  which 
had  so  far  baffled  me,  and  when  she  an- 
swered, it  was  with  the  familiar  name  she 
had  not  uttered  save  when  she  had  been 
surprised  into  it  on  our  first  meeting. 

44  Oh,  Hugh,  do  not  try  me.  You  know 
not  what  I have  gone  through,  and  now 
I am  near  to  God.” 

44  Margaret,  my  darling,  you  will  be 
nearer  to  God  when  you  are  beside  the 
man  to  whom  He  would  confide  you. 
You  know  I love  you  with  all  my  soul! 
How  can  you  look  for  happiness  apart 
from  him  whom  you  have  loved  so  long, 
and  whom  you  love  even  now!”  I ended, 
determined  to  risk  the  utmost.  “ Come 
to  me,  Margaret!  Come  to  me!  We 
will  face  life  together,  and  together  there 
will  be  no  room  for  further  doubtings, 
for  further  mistakes!  I cannot  shape  my 
love  into  words.  It  is  all  my  life,  all 
my  being,  and  yet  it  is  a poor  thing  to 
offer  you.” 

“ Oli,  Hugh,  I know  not  which  way  to 
turn.” 

“ Turn  to  me,  Margaret!  Turn  to  me! 
If  ever  a man  needed  a good  woman’s 
love,  I need  yours  now.  Everything  is 
falling  about  me.  I may  have  no  right 
to  ask,  but  I cannot  help  it.  My  need  is 
greater  than  my  strength.  Am  I to  go 
forth  into  exile  again  without  you,  Mar- 
garet?” 

44  Hugh,  my  only  love!”  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  vibrant  with  tenderness;  and  with 
the  words  she  extended  to  me  her  trem- 
bling, upturned  hands.  In  my  eyes  it 
seemed  as  though  they  held  all  the  price- 
less treasure  of  her  enduring  love. 

For  a few  days  longer  the  cannon  con- 
tinued to  grumble  backward  and  forward 
between  wall  and  trench,  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  Vanguard,  Diana , and  Law- 
rence placed  matters  beyond  a pe  rad  ven- 
ture. Thereupon  M.  de  Levis  promptly 
disbanded  his  Canadians,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  sixteenth,  under  a searching 
fire  from  the  ramparts,  he  withdrew  from 
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his  lines,  and  fell  back  upon  Descham- 
bault. 

The  siege  was  at  an  end.  Within  the 
town  officers  and  men  rejoiced  in  their 
escape  from  incessant  duty,  and  welcomed 
the  plenty  which  succeeded  the  semi- 
starvation  of  the  winter;  the  towns-peo- 
ple,  as  is  always  the  case,  were  ready  to 
accept  any  rule  which  would  guarantee 
to  them  security  and  peace,  while  the 
surrounding  parishes  were  gladdened  by 
the  return  of  their  volunteers,  seeing 
therein  a promise  of  the  renewal  of  the 
quiet  for  which  they  longed.  The  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  once  more  the 
country  folk  thronged  within  the  walls 
to  offer  their  scanty  provisions,  and  to 
bargain  with  the  “ kilties”  and  44  red- 
coats'' with  a confidence  that  spoke  well 
for  the  humanizing  influences  of  war. 
General  Murray  received  M.  Malartic, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  wound- 
ed in  the  General  Hospital,  and  other  of 
our  officers  at  his  table  in  friendly  hos- 
pitality, and  ordinary  life  took  up  its  in- 
terrupted course. 

But  with  much  rejoicing  on  the  one 
hand  came  sadness  on  the  other.  The 
news  of  the  death  of  Sarenrfes  was  now 
received  in  due  course  by  his  mother  and 
sister,  but  was  borne  with  surprising  spirit, 
especially  by  the  former,  who  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  the  last  of 
his  house  had  found  death  in  a profession 
in  which  his  fathers  had  distinguished 
their  name,  while  his  sister  had  both  youth 
and  love  to  support  her. 

Kit  was  jubilant  over  his  promotion  as 
ensign,  which  had  happened  even  sooner 
than  his  captain  had  foretold ; he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  superiors  and  equals  with 
flattering  congratulations,  and  the  men 
looked  without  jealousy  on  his  advance- 
ment. To  me  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
he  valued  it  not  so  much  for  the  position, 
as  for  the  recognition  of  his  proper  stand- 
ing as  a gentleman’s  son. 

Nairn  was  happy  in  his  escape  from 
the  humiliation  of  being  asked  in  mar- 
riage, and  impatiently  counted  the  days 
of  mourning  until  he  could  make  his  de- 
mand on  Mademoiselle  de  Sarennes  “sc- 
ion tous  les  regies  de  la  bienseance.” 
That  he  was  in  love,  even  to  the  point  of 
blindness,  was  amply  proved  by  his  as- 
tonishment that  there  were  others  in  the 
like  case  as  himself. 

44  Captain  Nairn,”  I said  to  him  in 


Margaret’s  presence,  the  day  before  his 
departure  for  Montreal  with  the  troops, 
44  as  you  are  the  head  of  your  family,  I 
have  the  honor  to  demand  of  you  the 
hand  of  your  sister  in  marriage.” 

“God  bless  my  soul,  Peggy  I”  he  ex- 
claimed, with  the  utmost  honesty.  44 1 had 
never  thought  of  you  as  marrying.  I had 
planned  that  you  would  always  live  with 
me.” 

44 Suppose,  Nairn,  that  Mme.  de  Sa- 
rennes had  said  the  same  of  Ang^lique?” 

44  But  that  is  different.  You  see,  Peggy 
is. . . .”  But  here  he  fell  into  a sudden 
confusion,  and  then  correcting  himself, 
cried  with  much  vehemence:  44 No,  she 
isn’t!  Peggy,  you  are  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  whole  world!  You  deserve  all  the 
world  can  give  you.  You  take  her,  Chev- 
alier, with  the  best. wishes  of  a brother 
whose  greatest  misfortune  has  been  not  to 
have  known  her  better.” 

And  so  matters  were  settled.  Nairn 
marched  with  the  troops  to  take  his 
share  in  what  I have  always  looked 
upon  as  the  most  admirable  of  Murray’s 
achievements,  a campaign  politic  rather 
than  military ; at  once  to  overawe  and  re- 
assure the  inhabitants;  and  this  accom- 
plished, to  converge  on  Montreal  with 
Amherst  and  Haviland. 

The  situation  in  which  Levis  found 
himself  was  impossible,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  Vaudreuil  to  accept  the  terms 
of  capitulation  which  were  offered.  From 
his  point  of  view  they  were  no  doubt 
honorable,  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  a parcel  of  shop- 
keepers, he  saw  fit  to  sacrifice  the  honor 
of  those  troops  who,  for  six  arduous  cam- 
paigns, had  stood  between  him  and  his 
fate.  Thus,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1760,  Canada  passed  forever  into  the  hands 
of  the  English, — who  thus  field  America 
from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  But  these 
events  will  no  doubt  be  more  fully  related 
by  “the  gentleman  at  his  desk” — and  I 
will  return. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  victorious 
troops  with  their  prisoners  from  Montreal, 
a double  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursulines,  General  Murray 
standing  for  Margaret,  while  M.  de  Ldvis 
rendered  the  same  courtesy  to  Angel  ique, 
and  the  officiating  priest  was  le  pere 
Jean. 
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At  two  we  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
General’s  quarters,  surrounded  by  friends 
old  and  new,  for  those  who  had  withstood 
each  other  so  stoutly  in  the  field  now 
vied  only  in  expressions  of  personal  ad- 
miration and  esteem.  Poulariez,  Malar- 
tic,  and  le  petit  Joannes  sat  side  by  side 
with  Fraser,  Burton,  and  Rollo,  while  the 
two  Generals  shared  the  honors  of  the 
feast  with  Margaret  and  Angelique. 

M.  de  Levis  did  me  the  honor  to  request 
that  I would  supplement  his  encomium 
on  our  hosts  by  a few  words  in  English, 
which  I did  with  poor  enough  effect;  but 
on  being  called  upon  on  all  sides  for  a 
song,  I retrieved  my  halting  prose  with 
the  following,  which  I had  set  to  the  old 
air  of  “ Dalmeny  ”: 

Though  unrelenting  fate  hath  east 
In  camps  opposed*  our  lot, 

Though  we  have  faced  each  other  oft, 

And  Scot  hath  drawn  on  Scot, 

I cannot  hold  that  chance,  or  time, 

Or  waste  of  sundering  sea, 

Can  part  the  banished  hearts  that  meet 
At  one  in  their  Ain  Countrie. 

We’ve  sprung  from  every  mile  that  lies 
’Twixt  Tweed -side  and  Ardshiel, 

To  wake  the  corners  of  the  world 
With  clash  of  Scottish  steel. 

We’ve  kept  our  faith  to  King  and  Prince, 
And  held  it  ample  fee 
If  life  or  death  might  keep  our  name 
Alive  in  our  Ain  Countrie. 

We’ve  ridden  far  for  name  and  fame, 

We’ve  never  stooped  for  gold, 

We’ve  led  the  flying  columns  back 
With  victory  in  our  hold. 

We’ve  won  undying  name  and  fame! 

Yet  all  o’  it  I’d  gie 
To  see  the  red  sun  set  at  harne, 

At  hame,  in  my  Ain  Countrie. 

The  enthusiasm  of  our  generous  hosts 
over  my  effort  formed  a fitting  close  to 
the  festivity,  and  the  refrain  of  “Our  Ain 
Countrie  ” was  carried  forth  from  the 
i-oom  to  pass  from  lip  to  lip  until  the 
whole  garrison  was  wild  over  it,  and 
many  a homesick  fellow  found  sad  con- 
solation in  my  poor  effusion  of  an  idle 
hour.  Such  a gratification  is  the  highest 
which  a man  of  taste  can  receive,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  men  of  genius 
do  not  direct  their  efforts  to  such  pleas- 
ing ends. 

With  our  friends  Poulariez,  Joannes, 
and  others  in  command  of  the  Royal 
Rouissillon,  we  were  provided  for  in  the 
Duke , Captain  Ren  wick,  where  Kit,  Ang6- 
lique  witli  her  husband,  and  a score  of 
English  officers  assembled  to  bid  us  fare- 


well, so  that  our  leaving  resembled  more 
a party  of  pleasure  than  the  embarkment 
of  a defeated  army. 

But  as  we  dropped  down  the  stream 
and  stood  watching  the  great  rock  of 
Quebec,  with  its  fringe  of  batteries,  and 
the  English  flag  flying  where  ours  had 
so  proudly  held  its  place  for  many  a day, 
a sadness  fell  upon  us  all. 

Margaret  and  I stood  somewhat  apart 
from  the  others. 

“Hugh,  dear,  cannot'  you  find  some 
cause  for  thankfulness?”  she  said,  softly. 

“Oh  yes;  like  Bougainville  I can  at 
least  quote  the  Psalmist:  ‘In  exitu  Israel 
de  ^Egypto,  domus  Jacob  de  populo  bar- 
baro— ’ ” 

“Oh,  Hugh,  do  not  say  that!  It  has 
been  a blessed  land  to  us.  Listen,  dear, 
to  what  has  been  my  comfort  all  these 
years,”  and  with  her  beauteous  face  filled 
with  the  exaltation  of  her  love  she  re- 
peated : 

“The  span  o’  Life’s  nae  lang  eneugh, 

Nor  deep  eneugh  the  sea. 

Nor  braid  eneugh  this  weary  warld, 

To  part  my  Love  frae  me.’’ 

EPILOGUE. 

The  desolate  point  known  as  Tadousac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saguenay,  in 
Canada,  is  the  place  of  exile  of  a few  of- 
ficials who  guard  the  interests  of  the  fur 
trade. 

Their  quarters,  a few  storehouses,  and 
the  little  church  with  its  modest  presby- 
t^re  form  an  outpost  to  the  civilized 
world.  During  the  summer  season  the 
wandering  Indians  flock  down  in  their 
canoes,  build  their  temporary  huts,  and  a 
constant  bustle  of  trade  and  barter  sets 
in.  Furs  are  examined,  valued,  and  ex- 
changed for  guns,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  other  luxuries  of  a savage  existence. 
The  arrival  of  the  few  ships  necessary  to 
this  primitive  commerce  makes  the  only 
other  break  in  the  monotonous  existence 
of  the  little  colony.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  the  Indians  scatter,  and  the  offi- 
cials and  the  solitary  priest  are  prisoners 
until  the  spring  once  more  opens  for  them 
the  doors  of  the  outside  world. 

Here  it  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  April,  1782,  that  the  priest  sat  with  his 
companions  in  the  house  of  the  principal 
official. 

At  nine  o’clock  he  rose  and  said  good- 
night to  bis  hosts  in  his  usual  manner, 
but  suddenly  his  whole  appearance 
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PANSY  GREEN  Was  a pretty  girt  who 
sold  gloves  and  cravats  at  Garter's 
department  store.  The  store  being  in  a 
university  town,  there  were  u)  ways  plenty 
of  college  boy s to  admire  Miss  Pansy's 
tong  lashes  and  violet  eyes.  She  had 
lived  twenty  live  years,  but  she  looked 
eighteen.  And  she  fluttered  about  and 
giggled  at  bold  compliments,  and  forgot 
to  tidy  up  her  stock  in  trade  in  leisure 
moments,  quite  like  eighteen. 

“ I suppose  she  does  draw  the  college 
trade,-'  grumbled  young  Carter  to  old 
Carter,  “ but  I declare  I'm  so  out  of  pa- 
tience with  her  carelessness  that  I’d  like 
to  send  tier  ojf  this  minute,  Bhe  let  Mrs. 
Ogd en  wa it  ten  rn in  utes  yesterd ay  wh i )e 
she  was  fool m ir  with  one  of  the  boys,  who 
had  bought  a li fly  cent  tie.'* 

‘‘She  draws  the  boys,  though."  the 
older  man  urged,  mildly.  “You're  ex 
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peeling  too  much  of  these  young  things. 
There's  no  harm  in  the  girl.  Sometimes 
she  does  well." 

“ More  times  she  doesn't.  Take  Kitty 
Foy,  and  give  her  the  place,  and  you’ll  see 
we'll  sell  more  gloves,  although  Kitty's 
face  would  break  the  camera  any  day 
Look  at  her  now!  What's  that  chair 
she's  got  on  ?" 

Unconscious  of  the  critic’s  eye,.  Pansy 
at  this  speaking*  was  balancing  her  li£$t 
shape  on  the  edge  of  the  counter,  the- 
chain  extended  for  two  other  clerks  to 

admire. 

“And  there  are  the  Martins  with  n Q 
one  to  wait  on  them."  snapped  yo^iuf 
Carter.  “ l tell  you  she's  no  more  df  >• 
clerk  than  the  cat  is." 

“Tlie  Martins  got  me  to  take  Mis* 
Green,  so  1 guess  they  can't  complain/ 
said  his  father. 
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WL  Pansy  laughed — a shrill,  cackling  lit- 
W tie  laugli  tliat  affronted  her  pretty  face; 
^ and  at  the  laugh  one  of  the  other  girls 
y ^lanced  up  with  a start  and  aery — “ Gra- 
ious!  there's  Mr.  Sam  looking!” 

She  hastily  began  to  arrange  her  stock, 
while  the  other  girl  darted  at  the  Mar- 
ins; but  Pansy  merely  showed  her  little 
vhite  teeth  and  laughed  again. 

“Let  him  look,”  sneered  she,  jocosely ; 
‘ I don't  care;  h&ain't  my  beau.” 

“Well,  Pansyflfereen,  if  you  ain't  a 
•ase!"  the  other  breathed  between  admi- 
ration and  panic.  “ Well,  he's  going  the 
other  way.” 

“Go  any  way  he  pleases.  I'm  going 
out  of  his  old  store,  and  he'll  be  precious 
glad  to  have  me  come  into  it  again.  See 
if  he  won't.” 

“ Where  are  you  going?  You  act  aw- 
ful funny  this  morning.” 

“ Most  folks  act  funny  wh6n  they  are 
going  to  be  married.” 

“Pansy  Green,  you're  fooling!” 

Pansy  tossed  her  shining  bronze  head 
and  fiddled  with  the  chain.  It  was  a 
slender  gold  chain,  set  at  intervals  with 
small  rubies,  sapphires,  opals,  emeralds, 
amethysts,  and  diamonds. 

“Say,  did  he  give  you  that  chain?  Is 
it  Tommy  Lawrence?” 

“ Yes,  he  gave  me  that  chain.  And  it 
isn't  Tommy  Lawrence,  nor  any  of  the 
students.” 

“ Well,  I’m  sorry  for  Tommy.” 

“He'd  no  business  to  think  I'd  have 


“Well, you  know  you  let  him  kiss  you.” 
“ I never  did  /” 

44  Not  last  Wednesday  night  on  the 
porch  at  your  aunt's?'’ 

“Shoo!  that  was  only  taking  a dare. 
I never  thought  of  Tommy  seriously. 
He  ain't  but  a babe  in  arms.  Guess 
again.” 

I “Nobody  in  tbe  university?” 

“I  didn't  say  that,  smarty.  He  is  in 
lie  university.  I'm  going  to  marry  Pro- 
essnr  Kenneth  Barton.” 

The  shock  forced  an  exclamation  out 
>f  the  listener— “ You  ain't!” 

“Ain'tl?  I'll  show  you,”  cried  Pansy. 
i Look  out  of  the  window.  There  he 
feouies  down  the  street.  I'll  make  him 
Rome  in  and  give  me  that  rose  in  his  but- 
lon-liole.  See!” 

She  left  her  counter,  and  the  other  girl 
jiaw  her  flutter  to  the  door  before  tbe  very 
4ves  of  Mr.  Sam.  For  a second  she  halted 
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in  front  of  him.  His  frown  dwindled 
into  surprise,  the  surprise  broadened  into 
a smile;  actually  be  shook  bands  with 
her  in  his  most  gracious  manner.  Pansy 
went  on,  her  eyes  shining  and  the  color 
dabbling  her  cheeks.  A second  later  she 
was  joined  by  a young  man  in  a golf 
suit  who  had  just  entered.  By  this  time 
the  clerk  whom  Pansy  had  left  was  con- 
fiding the  situation  to  another  girl ; and 
both  gazed  with  excitement.  “ That's 
the  professor,.”  cried  the  first  girl;  “lie's 
come  in;  lie's — given  her  the  rose.” 

“ How  cross  lie  looks!”  said  the  other. 
“Well,  I don't  wonder;  it  wasn't  a nice 
thing  in  Pansy  to  do.” 

The  young  man  had  a splendid  figure, 
and  if  his  dark  features  were  irregular, 
there  was  refinement  in  them,  and  power. 
He  certainly  did  not  wear  the  air  of  a 
happy  lover;  his  shaven  lips  were  set  in 
a straight  line,  and  his  black  brows  met 
over  steady,  ungentle  eyes.  Having  given 
the  rose,  be  walked  down  the  aisle  with 
no  more  than  a nod  and  forced  smile  for 
the  Martins.  Mrs.  Martin  was  his  cousin. 

“Dick,”  she  exclaimed,  44 did  you  see 
that?  Pansy  beckoned  to  him  out  of 
the  window.” 

“And  he  came,”  said  Martin. 

“ I must  speak  to  Pansy,”  Mrs.  Martin 
went  on,  with  a worried  look  on  her  pret- 
ty face.  She  had  gone  to  school  with 
Pansy,  and  her  people  had  befriended 
Pansy’s  mother  through  a long  widow- 
hood ; and  Martin,  who  was  a lawyer  and 
the  rich  man  of  the  town,  had  taken  care 
of  the  tiny  estate  which  Mrs.  Green  left 
to  her  daughter,  making  no  charges.  To 
do  something  for  nothing— if  the  gener- 
osity be  long  enough  continued — always 
makes  the  doer  more  or  less  responsible 
for  the  beneficiary. 

“ Pansy  'll  get  herself  talked  about!” 
sighed  Mrs.  Martin. 

“Not  as  you  expect.  He  means  to 
marry  her.” 

Mrs.  Martin’s  fine  eyes  positively  rolled 
in  her  head  with  the  shock  of  her  dismay. 

Martin  laughed.  44  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
it  outside,”  said  he. 

Mrs.  Martin  forgot  all  her  errands;  she 
let  him  steer  her  out  of  the  store  and  into 
the  smart  stanhope  waiting  outside  at  a 
friendly  hifehing-post.  She  was  so  dazed 
that  she  did  not  open  her  lips. 

44  Well,”  said  her  husband,  44 explode, 
Susy;  it's  safe;  we’re  out  of  hearing.  I 
know  you  want  to.” 
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“Ken!"  murmured  Mrs.  Martin,  in  a 
soft,  plaintive  tone.  “Ken!  It’s  incred- 
ible! You  like  to  tell  me  that  I am  fussy 
about  family,  but  I’m  a raving  democrat 
compared  to  Ken.  And  Pansy  Green ! 
Why,  Dick,  she’s— she’s  impossible  /” 

“And  a blooming  fool  to  the  bargain; 
but  he's  going  to  marry  her,  all  right,” 
said  Martin,  gloomily. 

“I’m  afraid  it's  our  fault.  He  met  her 
at  our  house.  Dick,  it’s  dreadful!  Of 
course  it’s— Evelyn.” 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  deny  that.  He  hardly 
conceals  that  he  despises  Pansy,  polite  as 
he  is.” 

“He  thinks  he  can  control  Pansy,  I 
suppose,  Evelyn  and  he  together,”  Mrs. 
Martin  mused;  “he  hasn’t  gauged  the 
power  of  a weak  creature’s  obstinacy. 
What  a sacrifice!  What  madness!  Oh, 
poor  Ken  ! Can’t  you  do  anything, 
DiCk  r 

Martin  shook  his  head.  “He  said  to 
me  that  Miss  Green  seemed  a simple,  ami- 
able girl,  easily  influenced,  with  no  deep 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was 
sure  she  preferred  fine  clothes  and  a fine 
house,  her  own  carriage,  and  gayety,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  to  what  she  called 
love.  ‘ I would  have  no  right  to  marry 
her,’ said  he,  with  his  serious  air,  ‘if  she 
were  different.  And  I recognize,  too, 
that  she  has  a good  many  little  super- 
ficial habits  that — that’ — here  he  stuck 
a little  and  had  to  pick  his  way — ‘ that 
wouldn't  exactly  suit  my  mother  or  sis- 
ter, if  I had  one;  but  I have  no  mother  or 
sister  to  object.  Cousin  Susy’s  really  ray 
nearest  womankind,  and  she  will  under- 
stand. I hope  the  trifles  to  which  I ob- 
ject will  disappear;  and — in  fact,’  said 
he,  ‘ I don’t  dare  tell  you  quite  all  I hope, 
but  you  can  guess.’  I'm  hanged  if  I can, 
Susy;  but  maybe  you  can.” 

Mrs.  Martin  caught  her  breath  between 
her  teeth.  “Good  heavens!”  she  gasped, 
softly,  “ what  an  incredible  situation!  I 
do  think  Evelyn  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented this.  But  she  has  encouraged 
him.  What  fools  we  were  to  let  him 
ever  see  her!  We  knew  how  fascinat- 
ing she  was;  but  we  thought  he  was  a 
scientist  first,  if  not  last.  And  he  fell 
madlv  in  love — ” 

“With  Evelyn?” 

“ Do  you  suppose  he  would  love  Pan- 
sy P demanded  Mrs.  Martin,  with  irony. 
“Now  I’m  as  conscious  as  any  one  can  be 
of  Evelyn’s  charm,  which  is  even  more 
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than  her  beauty;  and  I love  her  dearly; 
but  I do  say  she  has  doue  wrong  to  per- 
mit this  sacrifice — ” 

“ He  doesn't  consider  it  a sacrifice.” 

“ Oh,  he  f'  interrupted  Mrs.  Martin,  im- 
patiently. “He  isn’t  in  my  mind  at  all. 
I’m  thinking  of  poor  weak  common- 
place Pansy.” 

Martin  jerked  the  horse  to  a halt  in  his 
surprise.  “Pansy!”  lie  repeated,  weakly. 
“ I thought  it  was  Ken.” 

“ I’m  sorry  for  Ken  too,  of  course.  But 
if  I understand  this  right,  Dick,  Ken  pro- 
poses to  Pansy  to  be  his  wife  only  in 
name,  simply,  avowedly,  that  he  may 
thus  see  more  of  another  woman.  That’s 
all  it  is.  She  is  so  feeble,  so  shallow,  so 
fond  of  luxury  and  display,  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  the  bargain;  but,  after  all, 
she’s  a woman,  and  she  may  find  that 
pretty  things  and  gowns  bought  in  Chi- 
cago and  a place  in  the  university  set  will 
not  take  the  place  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren. And  Ken  may  find — No,  I can’t 
make  it  right.  I’m  going  to  talk  to  Ev- 
elyn myself.” 

Whatever  Mrs.  Martin’s  action,  it  did 
not  prevent  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  within  the  month  at  the  house  of 
Pansy’s  aunt,  the  widow  Green,  and  was 
a prostrating  blow  to  the  entire  faculty 
of  the  university,  while  language  is  too 
weak  to  describe  its  effect  on  the  faculty 
wives. 

The  wedding  was  simple  ; and  to  it,  on 
Kenneth’s  part,  were  bidden  only  his  old 
friend  and  his  father's  friend,  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ogden,  the  president's  wife,  and 
the  Martins. 

Mrs.  Martin  wore  a new  triumph  from 
her  dressmaker  and  an  undoubted  Paris 
bonnet;  nevertheless  she  told  her  hus- 
band, on  the  way,  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
should  burst  into  tears.  “It's  exactly  as 
if  something  were  pulling  at  my  nerves,” 
said  she,  “ worse  than  the  dentist  on  one's 
front  teeth!”  They  were  in  the  carriage 
rattling  over  the  streets. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  early  June. 
The  air  was  sweet  with  honeysuckle, 
and  the  breath  of  roses  in  the  yards. 
Some  students  in  the  college  campus 
were  singing  the  Eton  boat-song,  and  the 
refrain  floated  to  them: 

“And  nothing  on  earth  can  sever 
Tiie  chain  that’s  about  us  now!” 

“I  wish  they'd  stop,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Martin,  peevishly;  “ it  gets  on  my  nerves. 
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Dick,  I am  sure  they  are  going  to  be 
unhappy !” 

“The  boys?” 

“Don't  be  Hippant!  Dick,  Evelyn  told 
me  she  was  going  to  come.*’ 

“ Not — ” 

“Yes.  Was  there  ever  such  a situa- 
tion 

“It  is  rather  funny.  But  we've  got  to 
see  Ken  through.” 

“ I can't  help  being  sorry  for  her.” 

“ Pansy?  She's  lively  as  a cricket.  I 
saw  her  about  some  business,  and  she 
was  in  high  feather  over  Ken’s  pearl  neck- 
lace.” 

“Oh,  Dick,  you’re  so  dense!  Not 
Pansy;  poor  Evelyn !” 

“ It  was  Pansy  yesterday ; before  it  was 
Ken.  I can't  keep  up  with  you.” 

“Well,  I'm  sorry  for  them  all,  I sup- 
pose.” 

At  which  Dick  grunted,  and  returned 
to  his  own  thoughts  until  the  carriage 
stopped. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Green  kept  a students’ 
boarding-house,  warmly  praised  in  the 
circulars  of  those  great  associations 
which  Mrs.  Martin  was  wont  to  name, 
frivolously,  “ Young  Men  Christians  ” and 
“Young  Women  Christians.”  All  the 
students  who  could  not  afford  more  than 
two  clean  collars  a week  sought  Mrs. 
Green,  because  her  prices  were  so  modest 
and  her  heart  was  so  kind.  The  Green 
mansion  had  been  built  in  the  dark  ages 
of  village  architecture.  It  was  a rec- 
tangle, with  a pointed  roof  and  an  ornate 
piazza.  The  walls  were  of  wood,  but  di- 
vided into  blocks  and  sanded  to  imitate 
brownstone.  Time  and  weather  had 
rubbed  the  fraud  bare,  and  Mrs.  Green 
never  could  make  up  her  mind,  she  said, 
to  sand  again  ; and  she  never  had  enough 
money  to  replace  the  weather- boarding 
anew. 

To-day  the  house  wore  an  air  of  fete; 
for  the  neighbors  had  stripped  their 
gardens,  and  the  shabbiness  within  was 
masked  by  all  the  lovely  tints  of  June. 
The  neighbors  also  had  sent  silver  and 
china  and  stores  of  embroidered  linen  to 
grace  the  day;  and  there  were  “ tidies” 
on  the  worn  backs  of  the  rocking- 
chairs,  and  the  furniture  had  been 
rubbed  with  kerosene,  adding  its  pun- 
gent presence  to  the  warm  blend  of  cof- 
fee and  frying  of  grease  which  defied  the 
roses.  The  company  were  assembled. 
Mrs.  Ogden,  the  president’s  wife,  drew  a 


sigh  of  relief  as  Susy  shimmered  up  to 
her. 

“ Do  you  dare  speak  aloud?'’  she  whis- 
pered. “ I don’t.  I never  attended  a wed- 
ding so  much  like  a funeral.” 

Indeed,  the  misshapen  floral  bell  which 
swayed  precariously  under  the  arch  of 
the  bay-window  gave  the  sole  intimation 
of  festivity,  since  a dumb  and  pensive  at- 
tention was  the  general  attitude.  Three 
comrades  from  Carter’s  were  upstairs 
with  the  bride.  Mr.  Sam  Carter  prodded 
his  brains  in  vain  to  lind  something  to 
say  to  four  dismal  young  boarders  ranged 
against  the  wall.  Tommy  Lawrence, who 
was  not  a boarder,  displayed  a long 
new  frock-coat  and  a cynical  smile  at 
the  doorway  through  which  the  bride 
must  pass.  He  was  alone.  He  rather 
thought  that  he  should  be  alone  all  the 
days  of  liis  life;  and  lie  was  sure  that  he 
should  always  despise  women.  Three  of 
the  most  generous  neighbors  occupied  the 
sofa,  exchanging  nothing  more  cheerful 
than  furtive  glances.  Their  husbands 
stood  near,  and  when  they  spoke,  dropped 
their  voices:  as  Mrs.  Ogden  had  said,  it  was 
very  much  like  a funeral.  But  the  two 
little  Greens,  both  on  one  chair,  very 
clean  and  shining,  “being  good,”  looked 
happy,  although  awed.  Mrs.  Green  her- 
self received  the  guests,  but  with  her  mind 
on  the  weddrng- feast.  She  was  a thin 
woman,  with  kind  eyes,  and  worry  carved 
into  her  brow  beneath  her  scant  graying 
hair.  Even  for  this  great  moment  she 
had  been  obliged  to  dress  in  a hurry,  and 
her  stay  belt  was  dragging. 

Suddenly  the  hush  was  shivered  by  a 
light  laugh  in  the  room  above— Pansy's 
laugh.  Mrs.  Ogden  murmured  some- 
thing to  the  president,  who  chuckled,  and 
every  one  looked  at  him  disapprovingly. 
But  they  looked  away  directly;  for  there 
came  a swish  and  crackle  of  skirts,  and 
the  three  comrades  fluttered  their  dazzling 
hats  and  sheer  white  gowns  and  joyous 
youth  into  the  solemn  room.  In  their 
wake  appeared  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  who  took  his  station  behind  the 
tottering  bell.  And  then  the  bride  came, 
walking  alone.  There  was  a little  catch- 
ing of  breath,  an  audible  sigh  that  waver- 
ed through  the  company.  They  were  not 
looking  at  poor  light  commonplace.  Pansy 
Green,  but  at  the  most  touching  figure 
in  the  world,  a young  girl  advancing  to 
the  deepest  mystery  of  life,  with  ail  that 
her  soul  can  feel  of  happiness  or  pain 
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awaiting  her  in  the  shadow.  Nor  was 
there  anything  in  the  bride  now  to  chill 
the  tender  interest  of  the  hour.  Every 
one  knew  that  Pansy  was  pretty,  but  this 
fair  young  creature  in  her  shimmer  of  satin 
and  softest  fall  of  lace  was  beautiful.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  a white  rose,  her  eyes 
shone  like  violet  fire.  Kenneth  met  her. 
He  had  been  obliged  (owing  to  the  lim- 
ited free  space  in  the  house)  to  remain 
shut  up  in  the  dining-room, with  the  fore- 
runnel's  of  the  nuptial  banquet,  until 
summoned;  and  the  dogged  resignation 
of  the  average  bridegroom  was  painted  on 
his  face.  But  as  the  bride  met  him  she 
lifted  her  eyes  for  one  second  to  his,  and 
in  her  face  was  a flashing,  lovely  tender- 
ness, swiftly  quenched  by  the  faintest 
blush  as  her  eyelids  fell.  It  lighted  a 
look  of  absolute  rapture  on  the  bride- 
set  features,  which  did  not  leave  them  dur- 
ing the  ceremony.  Both  man  and  woman 
uttered  the  responses  reverently  and  clear- 
ly. To  Mrs.  Ogden’s  amazement,  she 
found  her  eyes  filling  with  sympathetic 
tears.  As  they  passed  her,  man  and  wife, 
she  murmured  to  Susy : “ How  lovely  she 
is ! I don’t  wonder  at  Professor  Barton — 
now  /” 

Mrs.  Martin  was  watching  the  radiant 
shape  that  for  an  instant  brightened  the 
hall.  “ Oh,  I do  hope  they  will  be  hap- 
py!'’ she  sighed.  “Excuse  me;  I prom- 
ised to  see  her  a moment  before  she 
went,”  and  she  followed  the  bride.  The 
chamber  which  had  served  as  a dressing- 
room  was  full  of  the  litter  of  packing,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Kenneth’s  wife  stood 
— tall,  beautiful,  and  gravely  sweet  — 
alone. 

She  extended  her  arms,  and  Susan  Mar- 
tin, who  was  not  a sentimental  or  effu- 
sive person,  crept  into  them  with  a sob. 
The  bride  did  not  speak;  she  held  Susy 
close,  and  gently  kissed  her  hair. 

fciOh,  my  dear!  my  dear!  I hope  you 
will  be  happy,”  cried  Susy. 

“ But  you  are  afraid  that  I won’t,” 
said  the  other,  smiling.  “Oh,  I recog- 
nize that  all  that  you  said  is  true;  it  is  a 
risk,  it  may  be  wrong,  but — I love  him! 
Now  kiss  me,  darling,  for  I must  go.” 
Even  as  she  spoke  she  shivered  and 
slipped  through  Susy’s  arms  to  the  floor. 
Susy  did  not  call  for  help;  rapidly,  with 
trembling  fingers,  she  unloosened  the 
shining  gown;  she  ran  to  the  water-jug 
and  spattered  water  on  the  beautiful  still 
face,  but  cautiously,  with  a woman’s  un- 


forgettable regard  for  such  a toilette.  By 
the  time  Mrs.  Green  had  climbed  the  stairs, 
Pansy  was  lying  on  the  lounge,  pale,  but 
quite  conscious,  and  in  an  utter  change  of 
mood,  demanding  petulantly  what  had 
happened  to  her. 

“Hush,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Martin,  gen- 
tly; “hush;  don’t  talk;  people  will  won- 
der.” 

“Did  I faint?  Was  — was  any  one 
here?  Where’s  Professor  Barton?  I 
must  get  up  and  be  married.” 

“ My  dear,  you  are  married,”  said  Mrs. 
Martin,  more  gently  still,  yet  at  the  same 
instant  her  eyes  sought  and  held  the  oth- 
er’s wild  and  troubled  gaze  with  an  impe- 
rious restraint;  her  hand  tightened  on 
the  girl’s  wrist.  “You  were  married, 
and  came  up  here,  and  you  were  talking 
to  me  when  you  fainted.  Don’t  speak; 
don’t  try  to  exert  yourself.” 

A change  passed  over  Pansy’s  features ; 
they  seemed  to  harden  indefinably  in  ev- 
ery line.  The  three  girls,  who  entered 
after  Mrs.  Green,  ran  up  to  the  lounge 
with  incoherent  cries  and  cooings  of  sym- 
pathy and  a girlish  din  of  congratulation. 
Pansy  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

“It’s  no  wonder,  poor  child!”  cried 
Mrs.  Green ; “such  a strain ! There,  you 
girls  go  away,  and  leave  Mrs.  Martin 
and  me,  that  have  been  married  and 
know  just  how  it  feels,  to  take  care  of 
her.  There,  there,  dearie,  tve  know. 
Don’t  be  scared.  He’s  a good  man,  and 
loves  you  dearly;  and  you’re  going  to 
have  lots  of  nice  things  and  be  very  hap- 
py. Yes,  you  are.  Now  wipe  your  eyes, 
honey  lamb;  there  he  is  at  the  door, 
your  husband !” 

“My  husband  !”  No  one  had  ever 
heard  such  a note  in  Pansy’s  voice,  or 
seen  such  a look  as  dulled  and  widened 
her  eyes  before  she  hid  them  on  Mrs. 
Green’s  breast.  Considering  that  the 
widow  had  not  received  more  than  an  oc- 
casional peck  on  the  cheek  from  Pansy 
by  way  of  caress  since  she  was  a child, 
she  rose  to  the  demand  of  the  moment 
wonderfully.  But  for  all  the  sordid  wear 
and  tear  of  her  life,  Eliza  Green  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  there  were  tears  on  her 
own  checks,  remembering  that  the  child 
had  no  mother. 

In  a second,  however,  Pansy’s  mood 
altered;  she  tossed  her  head  and  said, 
loudly:  “ The  girls  were  telling  me  brides 
never  eat  their  own  cake.  I told  ’em  there 
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was  one  bride  would — Oh,  is  that  you? 
I'm  ready.” 

She  rose;  she  turned  her  changed  and 
tear-stained  face  towards  the  silent  man 
who  stood  before  her,  smiling  a wintry 
smile.  He  tendered  his  arm. 

“You  ’ain’t  kissed  your  wife  yeti”  said 
she.  His  lips  tightened. 

“The  poor  child’s  so  scared  she  flies 
back  in  a kind  of  bravado,”  Mrs.  Green 
apologized  to  Susy,  while  Kenneth  brush- 
ed the  proffered  cheek  with  the  lightest 
of  kisses. 

To  cover  the  young  couple’s  presumed 
embarrassment  she  was  inspired  to  an  ef- 
fort of  humor.  “I  suppose  you  think 
she’s  pretty’s  a rose,  but  I think  she  bet- 
ter wash  her  face.  And  since  the  kiss- 
ing’s  begun — come  back,  girls!” 

Thanks  to  the  girls,  the  descent  down 
stairs  was  made  amid  a cheerful  bustle; 
and  the  wedding  supper  passed  off  with 
fair  credit.  The  president  told  a really 
funny  story,  and  other  men  told  stories 
which  could  pass  as  funny.  Mr.  Sam 
Carter  turned  several  neat  compliments, 
so  heartening  the  boarders  that  they  prof- 
fered a few  shy  speeches  to  the  girls;  and 
the  girls  began  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
stole  white  ribbon  for  the  boys,  that  they 
might  deck  the  bridal  carriage,  which  de- 
parted under  a shower  of  rice  and  a fire 
of  raillery  and  giggles,  as  a bridal  coach 
should  go. 

“It’s  over,”  sighed  Richard  Martin,  set- 
tling himself  comfortably  in  his  own  car- 
riage, going  home.  “ Thank  Heaven,  it’s 
over!” 

“No,”  answered  Susan,  his  wife;  “it’s 
just  begun.” 

“ Not  original,  but  true,”  said  Dick. 

The  Bartons  were  gone  until  term-time; 
Susy  Martin,  her  husband,  and  children 
spent  the  summer  awTav ; and  Susy  her- 
self did  not  return  until  October.  Dur- 
ing this  time  only  one  letter  came  to 
her  from  Kenneth,  who  was  a notorious 
hater  of  letter- writing.  It  was  briefer 
even  than  was  the  wont  of  that  concise 
correspondent.  It  ran:  “Your  warn- 
ings have  all  been  justified.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  scared  at  my  own  happiness.” 

“ I hate  people  to  write  telegrams  and 
call  them  letters,”  was  Susy’s  peevish 
comment.  “ Evelyn  writes  often  enough, 
but  it’s  the  same  story,  only  she’s  full  of 
Ken’s  work,  and  what  a great  man  he’s 
going  to  be.”  Then  she  read  her  hus- 
band's last  letter  over  again,  kuitting  her 


pretty  brows  hard  over  one  passage:  *1 

have  seen  E only  twice.  Pansy's 

kicking;  objects  to  El ’s  visits.  Pin 

afraid  there  is  trouble  ahead.  It’s  a 
queer  outlook.  Pansy  herself  is  getting 
talked  about.  She  flirts  with  the  boys 
worse  than  ever.” 

Waspish  rumors  began  to  buzz  through 
Susy’s  letters  from  home.  Thick  and 
thicker  they  grew;  so  that  she  was  not 
surprised  at  the  story  Mrs.  Ogden  had 
ready  for  her  when  she  returned.  She 
was  thankful  that  the  teller  should  be 
the  president’s  wife,  a woman  of  parts 
and  wit,  who  had  enough  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  expect  little,  and  enough 
heart  to  forgive  much.  There  was  no- 
thing surprising  in  the  story  of  Pansy's 
daring  folly,  although  it  had  stirred  the 
society  of  the  staid  little  town  to  wild  ex- 
citement. 

“Tom  Lawrence  is  the  worst,”  said 
Mrs.  Ogden;  “he  danced  six  times  with 
her  at  the  frat.  ball,  and  the  foolish 
young  things  went  outside— -to  get  ice- 
cream. And  the  talk  — you  can  fancy 
the  talk.  And  her  manner  to  Professor 
Barton,  who  is  courteous  always  — al- 
though I cannot  say  he  is  devoted,  as 
one  would  expect — her  manner  is  very 
bad.  She  seems  to  take  a perverse  plea- 
sure in  defying  him  in  public.  I never 
respected  him  so  much  as  I have  seeing 
him  keep  his  temper  under  the  provoca- 
tion that  she  gives  him.” 

But  if  the  story  were  not  surprising, 
there  was  surprise  in  quantity  for  Susy 
in  Mrs.  Ogden’s  attitude;  her  next  words 
showed  it.  “Do  you  know,”  she  said, 
“there  is  something  about  Mrs.  Barton 
that  is  very — bewildering.” 

“ Bewildering?”  repeated  Susy,  inno- 
cently, but  her  color  turned. 

“I  don’t  know  any  other  word  for  it. 
You  remember  how  impressed  I was  with 
her  beauty  and  her  grace  at  the  wedding. 
It  wasn’t  only  that  I admired  her;  I felt 
my  heart  warm  to  her;  I couldn't  help  it. 
Well,  I met  her  immediately  on  her  re- 
turn, and,  my  dear,  she  didn’t  seem  like 
the  same  person.  I was  wofully  disen- 
chanted. She  seemed  positively  — taw- 
dry, if  you  will  excuse  me.” 

“Pansy  is  tawdry,  I’m  afraid,"  said 
Susy. 

“ She  seemed,  if  I may  say  so,  eager  to 
shine,  but  with  nothing  real  about  her 
that  was  shining.  She  monopolized  the 
talk,  in  such  a loud  voice;  she  called  her 
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husband  across  the  room  ; called  him 
4 Ken  1 — in  short,  she  was  offensively  at 
ease.  I believe  truly  she  was  embar- 
rassed, but  she  didn’t  show  anything  ex- 
cept complacency.  And  the  other  times 
that  I saw  her  in  public  she  seemed  much 
the  same  until  our  glee  club  reception 
last  week;  then  I found  her  bewildering. 
She  was  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  so  dignified, 
her  voice  had  the  most  exquisite  little 
cadences  and  intonations.  I stared  at 
her,  almost  ready  to  faint.  And  when 
she  talked  (although  she  talked  very  lit- 
tle) she  was  charming,  actually  charm- 
ing. Positively  it  was  not  like  the  same 
person.  And  she  snubbed  Tom  Law- 
rence.” 

44  Are  you  sure?” 

‘‘Certain.  He  told  Eddy  Dunn  that 
there  never  was  anything  about  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton except  her  beauty,  and  a fellow  got 
tired  of  that  after  a while.  Besides,  I 
saw  him  coming  out  of  the  library,  where 
lie  had  managed  to  get  her  alone,  and 
he  was  red  in  the  face,  he  was  so  angry. 
But  what  do  you  make  of  her  being  so 
different?  It  can’t  be  religion ; that  only 
changes  the  heart,  not  the  grammar;  but 
she  was  changed  in  every  respect  — she 
was  positively  another  person.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Susy, 
gravely,  44  but — did  she  keep  changed?” 

Mrs.  Ogden  shook  her  head.  “No; 
that’s  the  marvel.  She  came  to  my  lunch- 
eon, and  she  was  lovely,  perfectly  lovely. 
I met  her  at  the  theatre  that  night,  and 
I could  hear  her  laughing  and  joking 
with  half  a dozen  boys  who  filled  the  box. 
She  always  has  Professor  Barton  take  a 
box  ; and  that’s  a little,  just  a little  showy, 
don’t  you  think?” 

44  Very  showy,”  said  Susy. 

“She  talked  very  loudly,  and  laughed 
a great  deal.  I can’t  puzzle  it  out.” 

Susy  was  at  a loss  to  answer,  not  be- 
cause she  shared  Mrs.  Ogden's  bewilder- 
ment, but  because  she  could  have  removed 
it  in  a way.  had  she  ventured.  It  was  a 
relief  to  have  Kenneth  himself  come  into 
the  room,  with  Dick. 

He  remained  after  Dick's  departure  to 
attend  Mrs.  Ogden  home,  and  Susy  dashed 
into  her  subject  at  once:  “Ken,  how  is 
Pansy?  Why  didn’t  she  come  with  you?” 

“ Pansy’s  having  one  of  her  tantrums,” 
he  returned,  carelessly. 

Susy  looked  at  him.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  with  an  air  of 
weariness;  suddenly  he  lifted  his  head 


and  spoke  with  passion : “ Susy,  you  know 
just  how  it  was.  There  was  no  conceal- 
ment. It  was  a perfectly  fair,  frank  bar- 
gain. She  knew  I didn’t  care  a rap  for 
her.  No  more  she  cared  for  me.  She 
married  me  for  my  money  and  position. 
I married  her  to  have  Evelyn.  Marry 
heri  Why,  you  know  how  it  really  was. 
I thought  she  was  an  amiable  little  fool 
who  would  keep  to  her  side  of  the  road. 
She — she  isn’t.  She  fights  against  Eve- 
lyn in  every  way.  As  for  accepting  our 
advice  about  behavior,  we’ve  ceased  to 
offer  it.  I’m  mortified  and  irritated  and 
humiliated  every  day  of  my  life;  I know 
half  my  friends  consider  me  a sodden 
idiot,  and  the  other  half  pity  me;  yet — 
Susy,  I would  do  it  all  over  again,  know- 
ing Pansy  to  be  the  little  devil  she  is! 
For— my  God,  I can't  tell  you  how  happy 
I am ! Susy,  you  don’t  dream  what  she 
is;  she  satisfies  every  aspiration  of  my 
soul,  every  dream  of  my  heart.  Don’t 
think  me  raving  crazy.  I’ve  simply  got 
to  tell  somebody !” 

Susy  shook  her  head.  “ How  is  it  all 
going  to  end?” 

Kenneth  did  not  reply,  because  a maid 
entered  to  announce  “ Mrs.  Barton.” 

They  both  looked  up  as  the  dainty  fig- 
ure glided  into  the  room.  On  both  faces 
was  a kind  of  excited  anticipation,  suc- 
ceeded on  Kenneth’s  part  by  delight.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  “My  darling, 
is  it  you?”  he  cried,  heedless  of  Susy. 
But  with  a smile  Mrs.  Barton  slipped 
away  to  kiss  his  cousin  on  both  cheeks, 
and  then  to  laugh.  It  was  not  Pansy's 
laugh,  but  the  laugh  of  a gentlewoman  — 
sweet  and  fresh  and  low,  a lovely  laugh. 
It  was  Pansy,  and  yet  it  was  not  Pansy. 
There  was  Pansy’s  slim  figure  moving 
with  a novel  grace.  Pansy's  pretty  face 
with  another  soul  transforming  it.  She 
sank  dowu  in  the  chair  which  Susy  push- 
ed towards  her,  and  sighed  a deep  con- 
tented sigh.  “ Oh,  but  I had  a time  with 
that  girl !”  she  said.  “ I thought  I never 
should  get  her  off !” 

“Didn’t  she  want  you  to  come,  Evey?” 
said  Kenneth. 

“She  never  wants  me  to  come.  Susy, 
you  dear  child,  how  lovely  it  is  to  see 
you !” 

“It’s  lovely  to  see  you said  Susy. 
“ Tell  me,  have  you  been  bad  while  I 
was  gone?  I mean,  how  have  you  treated 
poor  Pansy?” 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  a duel,  you  know,  be- 
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tween  Pansy  and  me  now — a duel  to  the 
death.  There,  don’t  look  so  solemn;  I’m 
sure  it’s  not  my  fault.  Pansy  rather 
liked  it  when  I first  came.  Do  you  re- 
member when  she  first  spoke  to  you  of 
me?” 

Susy  nodded,  sadly.  4‘She  called  you 
her  'spook,’  and  said  she  didn’t  really 
know  what  you  did ; but  that  it  was  very 
convenient,  when  she  wanted  to  sleep 
mornings,  to  have  you  take  her  place. 
And  she  would  wake  up  a couple  of 
hours  later  in  the  store,  with  her  stock  all 
in  shape,  and  everybody  always  pleased 
with  her.  What  happened  she  didn’t 
know.  She  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  afraid 
any  one  should  find  out  ; but  she  said 
her  spook  wanted  her  to  tell  ws.” 

“ I did,  too.  It’s  hard  getting  at  Pan- 
sy to  talk  to  her.  But  I was  bound  to 
know  you,  Susy  ; and  I liked  Dick. 
You’ve  been  just  like  a kind  brother  and 
sister  to  me.  Do  you  know,  Pansy  would 
say  sometimes,  when  she  felt  I was  trying 
to  come,  4 We’ll  go  over  to  the  Martins  if 
you’ll  go  away  before  supper.’  I always 
agreed.  She  isn’t  so  obliging  now.” 

“I  remember  the  first  time  Ken  came,” 
said  Susy.  “He  maintained  you  were 
only  a state,  a subconsciousness,  not  Pansy 
or  another,  but  only  a kind  of  an  4 it.’  ” 

Kenneth  laughed.  “Yes,  I remember 
my  fine  theories,  and  how  you  told  me 
all  my  character  and  my  past.  And  I 
made  a bluff  of  though t-transferrence.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  though  t-transferrence 
when  I hunted  up  that  quotation  from 
Rousseau  for  your  paper  for  you,  and  I’m 
sure  neither  Susy  nor  you  have  enough 
music  about  you  to  transfer  any  to  me.” 

Susy  laughed  and  pointed  to  the  piano. 
“ Go  and  play  now;  play  Schubert's  sere- 
nade.” 

While  Evelyn  played  and  her  husband 
hung  over  her,  Susy  reviewed  the  whole 
uncanny  experience.  She  seemed  to  hear 
again  Pansy’s  first  awkward  confessions. 
44  I’m  sure  I don’t  want  to  be  a medium,” 
she  complained  ; “I  hate  it.  I ain’t, 
either  ; but  I know  there’s  something, 
somebody , gets  at  me.  I feel  it  coming. 
If  I resist  and  fight  it,  sometimes  it  won’t 
come;  but  more  times  I just  can't  help 
myself,  and  I go  off  into  a kind  of  faint. 
When  I wake  up  I’m  all  right.  I only 
feel  kind  of  cool  and  holler  in  my  head, 
and  my  heart  is  beating  a little  quick, 
and  I’m  tired;  but  that’s  all.” 

The  story  struck  Susy  as  incredible. 


Neither  Dick  nor  she  suspected  Pansy  of 
trickery.  Susy  said  that  she  had  no  mo- 
tive, and  Dick  said  that  she  was  too  stupid. 
But  neither  of  them  believed  any  more  in 
Pansy’s  “spook,”  as  they  called  her,  than 
in  Pansy’s  trickery.  “ It’s  a queer  delu- 
sion,” they  both  said;  “ queer  enough  to 
investigate.”  Thereupon  they  began  to 
investigate.  Pansy  under  the  control  of 
this  alien  influence,  whether  some  sub- 
conscious phase  of  herself  or  something 
else,  was  an  utterly  different  being.  Susy 
had  said  once,  “It  is  like  another  soul  in 
Pansy’s  body.” 

The  other  soul,  which  asked  them  to 
call  her  “Evelyn,”  was,  in  the  first  place, 
visibly  a gentlewoman,  which  poor  Pansy 
could  never  be.  She  had  every  little 
trick  and  turn  of  manner,  every  well-bred 
inflection  of  voice,  every  habit  of  thought, 
of  a delicate  - minded  woman.  Perhaps 
her  subtlest  charm  was  that  she  was  at 
once  so  gentle  and  so  gay.  Pansy  was 
gay,  but  she  was  no  more  gentle  than  a 
sparrow.  Furthermore,  Evelyn  had  di- 
vers accomplishments — she  sketched  in 
an  old-fashioned,  painstaking  way,  she 
sang  delightfully,  and  she  had  a pretty 
touch  at  the  piauo.  Pansy’s  only  effort 
in  art  was  the  trimming  of  her  hats,  and 
she  could  not  so  much  as  turn  a tune. 
Evelyn  was  well  educated.  She  had  a 
good  general  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture, and  a curiously  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  French  writers  and  artists  and 
dramatists  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  However,  it  was  rather  the  un- 
dazzled intimacy  of  a contemporary  on 
the  stage  than  a student.  She  talked 
rather  as  a patron,  a lady  of  quality,  to 
whom  such  beings  were  merely  more  or 
less  amusing  people  for  a salon.  Such, 
indeed,  she  claimed  to  have  been— the 
wife  of  a French  marquis  (of  whom  there 
was  no  good  to  be  said  except  that  he 
died  well,  for  they  went  to  the  guillotine 
together),  but  born  an  English  woman. 

She  spoke  French  with  purity  and  flu- 
ency, yet  not  precisely  like  a native.  She 
did  not  pretend  that  her  life  had  been 
happy;  in  fact,  she  was  extremely  reti- 
cent about  it,  and  even  more  reticent  re- 
garding her  condition  previous  to  her 
present  experience. 

Pansy  (to  return  to  the  contrast)  had 
idled  away  the  meagre  advantages  of  a 
grammar-school,  and  knew  no  tongue 
save  her  own.  To  Susan  and  to  Pick 
such  points  of  variance  were  trivial  coin- 
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pared  to  the  difference  between  the  two 
women's  souls. 

4*  I-t's  no  use/'  she  exclaimed;  “ Evelyn 
is  not  Pansy  ; she's  a thousand  times 
nicer!" 

“ Doesn't  trot  in  the  same  class/’  agreed 
Dick.  44  Evelyn's  thoroughbred,  and  Pan- 
sy's a harmless  little  two  spot,  that's  all.” 

They  contrived  a hundred  tests  for  her, 
in  no  one  of  which  she  failed.  It  was 
strange  how  soon  they  grew  callous  to  her 
uncanny  gift  of  reading  their  thoughts; 
how  confident  they  were  in  her  unfailing 
delicacy. 

"Can  you  read  my  thoughts?"  Susy 
asked  once. 

“No;  only  feel  them/'  she  answered, 
gayly.  “But — you  wouldn’t  listen  at  a 
key-hole,  would  you?  Neither  would  I. 
It's  only  when  I am  sure  you  won't  mind 
that  I let  myself  feel." 

Next  came  Kenneth,  Susy's  cousin,  a 
keen  young  psychologist,  who  was  on  fire 
with  interest  and  eager  curiosity  over  a 
beautiful  puzzle  when  he  heard  of  Pan- 
sy’s strange  possession.  Kenneth  cared 
nothing  for  women  ; in  fact,  he  despised 
them  under  his  fine  mask  of  courtesy. 
Susy  thought  of  no  danger.  And  then 
the  strangest  of  romances  played  itself 
under  her  eyes.  Kenneth  was  interested, 
piqued,  pleased,  enchanted,  enthralled. 
At  last  the  brilliant  young  man  of  the 
world,  the  cool  student,  was  as  recklessly 
in  love  as  a college  boy. 

Susy,  thinking  it  all  over,  sighed  gen- 
tly to  herself.  Long  ago  she  had  flung 
away  her  tattered  theories,  rent  anew  at 
every  fresh  strain  of  experiment  ; the 
creature  in  the  room  to-night  was  her 
friend  Evelyn,  who  charmed  her  infinite- 
ly. whom  she  deeply  and  truly  loved; 
not  poor  shallow  Pansy.  At  that  in- 
stant she  thought  how  exquisite  was  the 
poise  of  Evelyn's  head  on  her  shoulders; 
bow  beautiful  and  full  of  spirit  her  car- 
riage and  her  every  movement  ; how 
lovely  was  the  face,  suddenly  turned  on 
her.  informed  now  with  light  and  tire. 

I could  almost  say  it  was  not  only 
another  soul,  but  another  body,"  thought 
she. 

Evelyn  smiled  at  her.  “Susy,  were 
you  amused  this  afternoon  when  Mrs. 
Ogden  told  you  about  Tommy  Lawrence 
and  ine?  That  was  rather*  clever  what 
she  said  about  being  sure  I snubbed  him. 
be  was  so  lofty  and  critical.  4 The  only 
thing  about  Mrs.  Barton  was  her  beauty!' 


Horrid  little  animal ! I did  snub  him. 
Susy,  Ken's  willing,  and  I wish  you'd 
tell  Mrs.  Ogden  the  truth.  I like  her,  and 
I want  her  to  like  me — me,  not  Pansy.” 

Susy  expressed  no  surprise  that  she 
should  know  of  Mrs.  Ogden's  visit,  nor 
did  she  feel  any.  She  merely  shook  her 
head  over  Evelyn's  last  sentence,  and 
murmured:  “How  you  do  hate  that  poor 
child!  You  didn't  use  to!'1 

“No;  I rather  liked  her,” admitted  Eve- 
lyn ; 44  she  was  a good-natured  little  fool ; 
but  now  she's  more  of  a fool,  and  she  has 
a nasty  temper.  And— Susy,  would  you 
like  a woman  who  could  be  most  of  the 
time  with  your  husband,  trying  to  make 
him  like  her?  And  she  so  pretty  and — 
and  looking  so  much  like  you!  But  I 
am  nicer-looking  than  Pansy — don't  you 
think,  Susy?  Don't  you  really  think?” 
she  wheedled,  twining  an  arm  about 
Susy's  neck.  “My  dearests  ! Ob,  if  I 
could  only  be  with  you  two  all  I wanted; 
be»  a real,  live  woman !”  Her  radiant 
glance  bathed  both  of  them  in  turn  like 
a flood  of  light. 

“ But  von  are  so  wise,  Evelyn  ” — Susy 
caught  at  the  first  palliation  of  the  situa- 
tion which  presented  itself;  she  was  a 
woman  too,  and  it  seemed  to  her  no  bet- 
ter— “you  have  all  space  in  which  to 
roam,  you  know;  and  you  see—'’  The 
words  faltered  off  her  lips  before  the  eyes 
that  were  turned  to  hers—  eyes  full  of  a 
strange  and  solemn  comprehension. 

44 1 am  frightened  at  what  I know,” 
said  Evelyn,  slowly;  “more  frightened  at 
what  I— must  know.  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  other  world  is  so  infinitely  differ- 
ent? Oh  no!  there  are  the  details — them 
of  course  we  find  different;  hut  behind 
all  we  have,  there  is  the  same  mystery, 
the  same  need  of  faith,  and  surely  the 
same  need  of — love.  Perhaps  I should 
not  want  to  live  if  I had  had  my  share 
of  life.  I know  a beautiful  soul  ; lie 
lived  a long  life  here;  lie  knew  the  calm 
of  age,  the  content,  the  wisdom  of  it  all. 
But  me,  I was  cut  off,  never  having 
known.  I knew  marriage  only  as  a 
nightmare;  and  love — I never  loved  un- 
til I saw  Ken.”  Her  husband  gently 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it.  “ We  are  all  so,  we  that  have  met 
violent,  untimely  deaths.  It  is  a law. 
See,  if  the  river  flows  into  the  lake,  it 
flows  as  the  sun  shines,  so  quietly;  hut 
if  you  cut  it  off  with  a great  dam.  it  must 
rush  out  of  its  channel  and  seek  a new 
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one.  You  will  know  about  these  things 
some  time.” 

“But,”  Susy  urged,  rather  diffidently, 
“ that  doesn’t  make  it  any  less  hard  on 
Pansy,  you  know.” 

“ Why  is  it  hard?  He  isn’t  her  hus- 
band— he  married  me;  lam  his  wife,  not 
she.  She  doesn't  care  for  him — at  least 
she  didn’t  care  for  him,  and  she  has  no 
right  to  care  for  him,  to  try  to  make  him 
care  for  her;  but  sometimes  I am  almost 
sorry  for  Pansy.  If  only  she  would  not 
fight,  fight,  fight!  Ah,  I can't  stay  any 
more.  Good-by!  Well,  come  if  you 
like.”  She  threw  herself  into  a chair, 
resting  her  head  on  the  back  and  closing 
her  eyes.  All  the  delicate  animation 
faded  out  of  her  face,  which  became  but 
the  mask  of  a face,  inanimate,  blank  in  a 
vague  and  sinister  fashion,  emptied  of  all 
life.  The  beholders,  however,  were  too 
used  to  the  change  to  find  any  longer 
a grewsome  thrill  in  its  progress.  The 
man  sighed,  and  the  woman  echoed  his 
sigh. 

“ How  is  it  all  going  to  end,  Ken?”  said 
she  again. 

“I  don’t  try  to  guess,”  said  he;  “but 
I trust  her.  She  will  be  stronger  than 
Pansy.” 

Pansy  slowly  awoke;  her  eyes  ran 
from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  thence 
round  the  pretty  room  to  the  open  piano, 
while  she  sat  up  stiffly  and  shook  herself. 
The  eyes  were  sullen.  The  mouth  droop- 
ed in  a petulant  curve. 

“I  wish  Evelyn  would  let  me  know 
when  she’s  coming,  and  not  jump  in 
on  a body,”  she  exclaimed;  “she  hasn’t 
got  any  more  politeness  than  a pig,  but  I 
suppose  you  think  she's  a perfect  lady.” 

“I  do,  most  certainly,”  said  Susy. 
Kenneth  folded  his  arms. 

“ Oh,  you  do,  do  you?”  sneered  Pansy. 
“Well,  maybe  you'd  think  differently  if 
you  knew  as  much  about  her  as  I do!” 

“ This  can’t  be  interesting  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin.” Kenneth  took  the  words  off  her 
lips.  “ Pansy,  are  you  ready  to  come 
home?” 

“ Home  !”  shrilled  Pansy  ; “ much 

home  I've  got!  ’Bout  as  much  home  as 
husband.  Oh,  it  ain’t  fair— it  ain't  ! I 
haven’t  got  anything,  not  even  mv  own 
self!” 

Some  throb  of  real  pain  in  the  peevish, 
sharp  tones  went  to  Susy’s  heart.  Light 
and  selfish  as  the  creature  was,  it  was  a 
tragedy.  Kenneth  only  frowned.  “ You 


took  it  easily  enough  before  you  were 
married.  You  were  willing  enough,” 
said  he.  “ You  have  everything  I prom- 
ised. I have  kept  my  word  never  lo 
make  any  claim  on  you  or  to  annoy — ” 

Pansy’s  laugh  was  venomous  ; it 
drowned  his  low  voice  in  a strident  peal. 
“ Oh,  you!  You’re  perfect.  You're  never 
a minute  with  me  you  can  help,  if  that's 
what  you  mean.  I only  wish  she  was  as 
particular.  Nasty,  sly  thing!  Sneaking 
in  and  not  letting  me  have  my  own  wed- 
ding! And  when,  just  in  fun  and  be- 
cause I — I was  frightened,  I asked  you  to 
kiss  me,  you  told  me,  told  me  afterwards 
that  you  only  did  it  because  you  had  to, 
and  I needn’t  expect — expect!  Oh,  good 
heavens ! do  you  think  there’s  a girl  in  the 
world  would  forgive  a man’s  saying  such 
a thing?  Mrs.  Martin,  I hate  him — and 
I hate  her  /” 

With  that  she  flung  herself  back  into 
the  chair  and  burst  into  a tempest  of  loud 
sobs. 

“ You  see,”  said  Kenneth. 

To  his  amazement,  Susy  answered,  in- 
dignantly : “ I see  you  are  too  dense  for 
anything,  Ken.  Any  woman  on  earth 
would  resent  such  a speech,  as  if  she 
were  throwing  herself  at  your  head! 
Pansy,  he  is  stupid;  it  was  horrid,  but 
he  didn’t  mean  anything.  Pansy,  you 
are  rumpling  that  sweet  chiffon  waist  in 
a heart-rending  way.  Do  sit  up!  You 
didn’t  mean  anything,  Ken?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Ken,  meekly,  but 
looking  rather  dazed.  “ Pansy,  I am  very 
sorry  if  I hurt  your  feelings.  I — I always 
want  to  treat  you  with  respect,  and— and 
kindness.” 

Pansy  sat  up,  and  began  mechanically 
to  smooth  the  front  of  her  waist.  She 
looked  at  Kenneth  almost  wistfully.  “ I 
know  I’m  hateful,”  she  murmured,  “ but 
we’d  get  along  well  enough  if  she'd  let 
us  alone!  Ken, will  you  take  me  to  the 
concert?” 

“Yes,  Pansy,” said  Kenneth,  wearily; 
and  Susy  remembered  that  she  had  heard 
of  some  dispute  between  the  Bartons  re- 
garding this  same  concert.  That  may 
have  made  Kenneth’s  assent  seem  a tri- 
umph to  Pansy, whose  eyes  flashed.  She 
went  away  without  further  ado. 

Susy  found  a shade  of  relief  in  sharing 
her  anxieties  with  Mrs.  Ogden.  She  gave 
her  the  whole  situation.  Mrs.  Ogden  was 
as  interested  as  she  could  wish.  Indeed, 
she  was  profoundly  stirred;  but  she  had 
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not  Susy's  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
Evelyn.  “I  never  heard  anything  so 
strange  in  my  life,”  she  began;  “but  are 
you  sure  Evelyn  is  not  Pansy,  different, 
superior,  but,  say,  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  Pansy — ” 

But  Susy  interrupted  her  impatiently: 
“ No,  she  isn’t.  She  is  not  the  best  kind 
of  a Pansy,  or  any  kiud  at  all.  She  is 
utterly  different.” 

“You  know  the  theories  of  double  con- 
sciousness— ” 

44  Yes,  indeed;  we  went  through  all  that 
with  Ken.  I heard  of  one,  two,  three 
Lenores;  and  Louis  Somebody,  who  was 
such  a good,  cheerful,  sober  fellow  in  one 
state,  and  a morose  drunkard  in  another; 
and  I understand  that  our  personality  is 
bound  up  in  our  memory,  and  our  mem- 
ory depends  on  our  nerve  centres,  and  if 
our  nerve  centres  get  divided  we  may 
think  we  are  two  people.  But  all  these 
people,  however  they  divided  their  nerve 
centres  and  their  personalities,  and  how- 
ever different  their  morals,  weren’t  dif- 
ferent in  other  ways  than  their  tempera- 
ments. Louis  one  wasn’t  a mechanic, 
and  Louis  two  a professor  of  Hebrew. 
Lenore  wasn’t  a great  lady  one  time,  and 
a French  peasant  the  other;  but  Evelyn 
can  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  Pansy 
cau't,  like  talking  French  and  playing 
Bach’s  fugues.” 

“Yes,  those  supernormal  attributes  of 
the  second  personality  do  confuse  one.” 

“Supernormal?  That’s  what  Ken  called 
it.  Yet  to  me  the  most  marvellous  is  the 
other  difference.  Evelyn  is  a lady.  In- 
stincts, manner — every  way.  While  poor 
Pansy — ” 

“ Poor  Pansy !”  said  Mrs.jOgden. 

“ Well,  you  understand.^  They  are  not 
to  be  compared.  Pansy  is  not  Evelyn.” 

“ I don’t  know.  Isn’t  it  possible  that 
there  are  more  individualities  than  one  in 
us?  Haven’t  you  felt  that  you  were  more 
than  one  person?  I’m  not  a theosophist, 
yet  I wonder  if  their  theory  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  hasn't  some  founda- 
tion? Suppose  some  soul  were  trying 
to  be  Pansy;  I mean,  suppose  the  real 
Pansy  is  Evelyn,  but  she  is  confused  by 
another  personality,  which  she  cannot  at 
once  control — ” 

“You  make  my  head  swim!  I think 
it  is  easier  to  suppose  there  is  an  Evelyn 
and  there  is  a Pansy,  and  Evelyn  is  sim- 
ply trying  to  get  hold  of  Pansy’s  body.” 

“ It  would  prove  that  there  was  such  a 
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thing  as  the  soul,  wouldn’t  it?”  said  Mrs. 
Ogden.  44  Anyhow,  I am  glad  you  told  me, 
for  it  justifies  the  irrepressible,  strong  at- 
traction which  I can’t  help  feeling  for 
Mrs.  Barton  at  times,  while  at  other 
times  I am  only  sorry  for  her.  By  the 
way,  I expect  to  invite  the  Bartons  to 
dinner  Thursday.  Which  do  you  think 
will  come?” 

Pansy  came.  A trifle  flushed  was 
Pansy;  a trifle  ill  at  ease  in  spite  of  a 
beautiful  toilet.  She  said  almost  nothing, 
and  kept  a vigilant  eye  on  the  company's 
forks  and  spoons.  On  the  whole,  if  she 
did  not  confirm  the  favorable  impression 
made  at  the  luncheon,  neither  did  she 
greatly  disturb  it. 

The  day  after  the  dinner  Mrs.  Green 
had  a visit  from  her  niece.  The  worthy 
woman  was  in  her  kitchen,  just  happily 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  an  autumn 
rite  of  the  housekeeper;  she  was  ladling 
chile  sauce  into  glass  jars;  and,  as  it 
happened,  her  mind  was  on  Pansy  as  she 
worked.  “ It  was  real  kind  of  her,  send- 
ing me  all  these  nice  tomaytoes  and  pep- 
pers. If  they  do  grow  in  her  yard,  she  had 
to  think  of  it” — thus  ran  her  grateful 
thoughts.  “ I will  say  Pansy’s  improved 
since  her  marriage.  Land  of  Goshen ! If 
there  she  ain’t  this  minnit,  gitting  out  of 
the  surrey!” 

Mrs.  Green  could  not  look  at  the  Bar- 
ton carriage  without  a glow  of  pride. 
The  shining  paint,  the  coachman’s  livery, 
the  monogram  on  the  panels — when  they 
passed  her,  she  sighed  with  delight.  “Pan- 
sy’s one  of  ’em,  sure!” she  exulted.  “Three 
carriages  counting  the  new  buggy.  But 
I don’t  think  much  of  her  man’s  manners, 
never  gitting  off  to  help  her  out.  Will 
you  look  at  the  lazy  coot,  this  minnit, 
never  moving!  My!  Pansy — Mrs.  Bar- 
ton! The  girl’s  out.  Walk  right  into 
the  parlor.” 

But  Pansy,  declining  the  parlor  and 
“lemonade  in  a minnit,”  went  directly 
to  the  kitchen.  It  was  not  like  the  old 
Pansy  to  reject  service,  and  less  like  her 
to  proffer  help;  but  Pansy  was  recklessly 
pulling  off  her  white  gloves  with  that  in- 
tent. 

“Well,  I guess,”  expostulated  Mrs. 
Green,  “I  ain’t  going  to  let  you,  with 
two  girls  at  home,  work  over  my  chile 
sauce.” 

“But  they  are  home,  and  not  here,” 
said  Pansy;  “so  they  can’t  help,  and  you’ll 
have  to  let  me.” 
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“You  said  that  jest  like  the  old  Pansy.” 

Pansy's  bitter  smile  sent  a chill  into  the 
kindly  soul  that  heard  her,  as  she  an- 
swered, “I  guess  there  ain’t  much  of  the 
old  Pansy  left  in  me  now.” 

“Most  like  the  young  things  have  had 
a quarrel,”  thought  Mrs.  Green;  “first 
year  of  marriage  is  pretty  trying  all 
round;”  and  she  searched  for  tactful  con- 
solation, offering:  “Well,  you’ve  changed 
some,  Pansy;  but  it’s  all  for  the  better,  I 
can  tell  you.  I wish  you  could  hear  the 
nice  things  I heard  about  how  you  looked 
and  acted  at  Mrs.  Ogden  's— ” 

“ At  her  dinner?”  cried  Pansy,  flushing. 

44  No;  I guess  it  was  the  lunch.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  they  said;  I don't 
care  what  they  think,”  Pansy  hurled  at 
her,  dropping  her  elbows  recklessly  on 
the  smeary  table  and  her  chili  into  her 
hands,  to  stare  at  Mrs.  Green  with  smoul- 
dering eyes.  “ I hate  the  whole  kit  and 
boodle  of  the  university  set.  Snipping 
and  sneering,  and  talking  about  folks  in 
books  as  if  they  was  real,  and  laughing  at 
you  behind  your  back  if  you  don’t  under- 
stand. And  Ken  gets  mad  at  me  if  I talk 
above  a whisper,  or  carry  on  a bit,  like  I 
used  to;  and  it  seems  to  me  any  kind  of 
fun  ain’t  good  form.  Mamie  Schultz  says 
she’d  sass  him  back.  But  he  don’t  get 
mad  that  way — just  looks  at  me.  Maybe 
he  says,  ‘Pansy,  I hope  you  won’t  feel  of- 
fended if  I ask — ’ Oh,  I’m  so  sick  of  it 
all  sometimes  I wish  myself  back  to  the 
store!  And  that  was  a dog's  life,  too!” 

“No  you  don’t,  my  dear,”  soothed  the 
elder  woman;  “you  used  to  get  dretful 
worked  up  at  the  store  when  Mr.  Sam  was 
cross.  You  didn’t  have  no  beautiful  house 
then,  nor  two  girls,  and  a carriage  to 
drive,  and  no  nice  husband  that  loves 
you — ” 

“He  don’t!”  cried  Pansy,  vehemently. 
“He  don’t  love  me  one  bit,  and  I don’t 
love  him.  I hate  him!” 

The  counsellor  felt  her  light  craft  of 
wisdom  laboring  in  heavy  seas.  She 
stared  wofully  at  the  girl's  shoulders, 
heaving  now  with  unchecked  sobs.  How 
pretty  and  how  frail  the  child  looked  ! 
“God  forgive  me!”  thought  Mrs.  Green. 
“ I never  believed  'twas  in  her  to  feel  any- 
thing hard;  and  she's  really  fond  of  him, 
after  all.  Well!”  She  stole  to  the  sink 
on  tiptoe  (an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
situation),  and  carefully  washed  her  hands 
before  she  laid  them  quietly  on  Pansy's 
shoulder. 


“ My  dear,”  said  she,  “ you  listen  to  an 
old  married  woman.  Make  up  with  your 
husband,  and  try  to  fall  into  his  ways. 
They’re  proper  ways  for  a professor's  lady, 
and  that's  what  you  are.  I ain’t  scolding 
you,  dearie  dear;  but  married  ladies  can't 
act  so  friendly  with  the  boys  as  young 
girls.  I know  you  ’ain’t  thought  a wrong 
thought;  but  you  mustn't  be  hard  on  your 
husband  if  lie's  cross.  It's  natural;  and 
Tommy  Lawrence  ought  to  be  switched !” 

The  eyes  Pansy  lifted  were  dull  with 
weeping,  and  her  voice  was  dull,  like  her 
eyes.  “You’re  awful  sorry  for  Ken,  but 
what  do  you  think  of  him  making  love  to 
another  woman  when  I'm  away?” 

Mrs.  Green  gasped,  but  she  kept  a grip 
on  her  courage. 

“I'd  say,  if  he  did  it  when  you  were 
away,  how  cto  you  know?”  said  she. 

The  reply  was  unexpected.  “Because 
he's  owned  up  to  it,  for  one  reason.  Oh, 
I know  it  sure  enough.” 

“Oh,  land!  oh,  land!”  gurgled  Mrs. 
Green. 

Listlessly  Pansy  let  her  arms  slide  into 
her  lap  and  looked  at  her  aunt — looked  at 
the  tears  in  her  aunt’s  dim  eyes. 

“Are  you  cryiug  for  me.  Aunt  Lize?” 
said  she.  “I  can  tell  you  I ain't  worth 
it.  I never  was  anything  but  a bother  to 
you  all  the  while  I was  here;  I was  a 
nasty,  ungrateful  pig.  I can  see  that  now. 
I never  washed  the  dishes  Sundays  wheu 
you’d  want  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening; 
and  you  had  to  get  dinner  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  you  couldn’t  go  then  ; but  I'd  go 
to  church  in  the  evenings  with  the  boys 
and  leave  you  over  the  stove — ” 

“ You  were  young  and  careless,  like  all 
young  girls,”  said  Mrs.  Green,  kissing  the 
edge  of  her  cheek  affectionately  but  with 
care.  “I  don’t  dast  go  near  that  beauty 
dress  of  yours  in  my  apron.  Don't  you 
think  of  such  things.  And,  Pansy,  you 
forgive  your  husband.  I know  he's  a 
good  young  man;  lie's  got  good  eyes. 
You  go  back  home  and  try  to  please  him. 
Don't  reproach  him.  And,  Pansy,  you 
’ain’t  told  none  of  the  girls?  That's 
right;  don't  you.  So  long’s  the  quarrel's 
jest  between  man  and  wife  there’s  hope 
to  settle,  like  putting  out  a fire  that’s  kept 
inside  a room;  but  once  open  the  door, 
there’s  no  telling  where  'twill  stop.” 

Pansy  drew  a long  breath.  “I'll  tell 
you , Aunt  Lize — ” 

“ No,  my  dear,  not  me  even — not  yet. 
See  if  you  can't  make  up  first.” 
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sympathy  might  give;  and  her  last  com- 
promise was  to  invite  Pansy  to  luncheon 
— not  entirely  a happy  thought,  since  Ev- 
elyn came  in  Pansy’s  place.  She  was 
very  sweet,  very  dainty,  but  with  a glint 
of  malice  in  her  eye. 

‘‘Don’t  look  so  shocked,'’ she  cried,  at 
her  first  free  moment  with  Susy.  ‘*  Pan- 
sy was  willing.  I promised  to  let  her 
have  Ken  all  the  evening  to  herself  when 
he  was  expecting  me.  Don't  you  think 
he’ll  be  grateful?” 

“ I hope  he  will  be  civil,  at  least,”  said 
Susy,  gravely.  “Evelyn,  you  aren’t  a 
cruel  woman,  but  you  are  cruel  to  that 
poor  child.  She  may  be  shallow,  but  she 
can  suffer.” 

Evelyn  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Do 
you  expect  me  to  be  cruel  to  Ken  to 
oblige  hert ” said  she — “after  her  pro- 
posal, too!” 

“ Ken  hardly  said  anything,  except  that 
he  would  talk  to  her,”  said  Susy;  “ but 
of  course  I knew.”  She  sighed  uncon- 
sciously, aud  her  eyes  strayed  to  the  win- 
dow. Her  other  guests  had  taken  their 
leave;  she  could  see  them  climbing  into 
the  modest  university  equipages,  or  stroll- 
ing away  on  foot  between  the  hydrangeas 
and  chrysanthemums, down  the  long  walk 
to  the  street.  They  were  talking  with 
animation;  as  well  as  if  at  their  elbows, 
Susy  knew  that  they  discussed  Evelyn, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  be  so  charm- 
ing at  times,  and  again  so — “queer.” 

Directly  Evelyn’s  soft  arms  stole  round 
her,  Evelyn’s  perfumed  draperies  brushed 
her  cheek,  Evelyn’s  haunting  voice  plead- 
ed with  her  wistful  eyes.  “ Don’t  be  an- 
gry, darling.  Ken  belongs  to  me  /” 

“I  can't  be  angry  with  you,  and  you 
know  it,”  said  Susy,  rather  sadly,  and  Ev- 
elyn stepped  back,  with  a little  rapid 
gesture  with  her  hands  and  elbows — a 
gesture  she  often  used.  It  was  full  of 
grace.  Not  for  the  first  time  Susy  mar- 
velled at  her  beauty.  Her  soul  enchant- 
ed Pansy’s  lovely  coloring  and  form. 
With  the  flush  faintly  covering  her  ex- 
quisite cheeks,  with  her  haughty  shining 
head  and  luminous  eyes,  and  the  adorable 
half -smile  on  her  mouth,  she  was  en- 
chanting, a creature  of  fire  and  dew. 
When  she  spoke,  her  voice  had  the  poig- 
nant thrill  of  violin  chords.  Susy  shiv- 
ered, and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

“ He  loves  me,”  said  Evelyn ; “he  loves 
me  every  kind  of  a way — so  passionately 
he  feels  m3'  presence  before  I come  into 


the  room ; so  tenderly,  so  unselfishly,  that 
were  it  better  for  me,  he  could  give  up 
ever  seeing  me  again  ! And  I — I under- 
stand him.  Now,  after  such  a little,  little 
acquaintance,  we  know  each  other  as  if  we 
had  been  together  years  and  years.  We 
have  that  assured,  peaceful,  lovelvT  feeling 
that  you  said  only  came  with  time  and 
with  life  together;  we  have  it,  now.  And 
he  loves  me,  me  myself , if  I do  have  to 
live  in  a rented  house ! At  first — ah,  it  was 
hideous  to  have  to  put  another  woman's 
arms  about  his  neck,  to  kiss  him  with  an- 
other woman’s  lips!  But  now  what  does 
it  matter?  We  understand.  Think  how 
I must  trust  you  and  love  you,  Susy,  to 
tell  you  this;  but  you  know  it  is  I,  not 
she,  too.” 

Susy  collected  all  her  force  to  run  in 
here.  “Of  course.  But,  Evelyn,  you 
live,  as  you  say,  in  a rented  house.  What 
if  the  owner  refuse  to  let  you  have  it?'’ 

Evelyn  sank  into  the  chair  beside  her, 
lifting  her  argis  ajjove  her  head,  and  rest- 
ing the  back  oilier  neck  on  her  interlaced 
hands;  her  eyes  flashed  a large,  serene 
triumph.  “Let  her  try,”  said  she;  “if 
she  fights  me  and  loses,  it  will  be  my 
house  then.  She  will  be  the  tenant-at 
will  then.  Oh  yes;  I hope  she  will  try!’’ 

“ Do  you  know,  Evelyn,  I think  she 
loves  Ken  too.  And  she  suffers.” 

“It  is  such  a trivial  soul,  her  vanity 
suffers,  not  her  heart.” 

“Maybe,  but  I think  there  is  heart  in 
it  too;  and,  anyhow,  it  is  awful  to  have 
your  poor  little  harmless  vanity  torn  all 
to  shreds  and  tatters,  as  hers  is.  so  you 
don't  have  any  comfort  in  thinking  of 
yourself  at  all.” 

“ How  good  you  are,  Susy !”  said  Eve- 
lyn. And  that  was  all  she  would  say. 
and  presently  she  slipped  away. 

The  soft  Indian  summer  of  the  West 
hardened  into  the  chill  of  November. 
Mrs.  Martin  had  much  to  fill  h$r  time. 
There  were  the  three  children  and  herself 
to  be  clothed  for  the  winter.  There  were 
the  necessary*  festivities  of  a small  and 
friendly  university  town  to  be  attended 
and  returned.  The  Book  Club  elected 
her  president,  and  she  must  needs  drain 
parliamentary  law  to  the  dregs.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  little  Richard  took  the 
measles.  Of  necessity,  Susy  could  not  go 
often  to  her  cousin’s.  But  Evelyn,  even 
at  the  risk  of  missing  Kenneth,  came  over 
to  the  Martins’  almost  daily. 

A certain  timidity  (she  did  not  pride 
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herself  on  moral  courage)  held  Susy  from 
questions.  Without  questions,  she  knew 
that  the  struggle  between  the  two  women 
was  on.  Evelyn  showed  no  evidence  of 
strain.  She  appeared  happy,  even  gay. 
She  played  with  the  children,  whom  she 
loved  with  a clinging  tenderness.  “I 
oughtn't  to  love  them  so  much;  yet,”  she 
said,  ‘‘Pansy  hardly  notices  them  when 
she  comes,  and  that  hurts  them.  Only 
yesterday  Dicky  waited  on  the  corner, 
seeing  the  carriage,  for  her  to  take  him 
in,  the  longest  time.  There  he  stood  with 
his  eager  little  face  calling  after  her,  and 
she  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at  him. 
And  I couldn't  get  to  her  in  time.  Upon 
my  word,  if  I’ve  taken  the  measles  Pm 
going  to  let  Pansy  have  them  all  to  her- 
self.” 

4*  Pansy  has  had  the  measles,”  said 
Susy,  a little  dryly.  “ Do  you  think  I 
would  have  let  you  come,  else!” 

“She  told  Ken  she  hadn’t  had  them. 
What  a horrid  little  liar  it  is!” 

“But,  Evelyn,  didn't  you  know? 
Couldn't  you  read  her  thoughts?” 

“No,  Susy.”  Evelyn  spoke  with  a 
gravity  rare  in  her  manner.  “ I am  able 
to  enter  Pansy's  house,  but  never  Pansy.  - 
I am  outside  her  soul,  more  outside  than 
I am  of  any  soul.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well: 

I might  be  tempted  to  be  mean.  But  let 
us  talk  of  something  pleasanter.  Ken  has 
a splendid  new  lecture  which  I am  sure 
will  capture  the  boys.  I heard  one  of 
them  say  that  Professor  Barton  made 
psychology  fascinating.  They  are  nice 
boys  in  his  classes,  don't  you  think?— so 
intelligent !” 

Susy  saw  less  of  Kenneth  than  of  Eve- 
lyn, and  much  less  of  Pansy  than  of  either 
of  the  two.  Professor  Barton  was  working 
very  hard.  The  Bartons  declined  many 
invitations;  and  the  university  gossips 
found  the  Bartons9  relations  a godsend  at 
many  a dull  gathering.  They  gave  a few 
dinners,  admirable  dinners,  admirably 
appointed,  at  which  Pansy,  not  Evelyn, 
♦appeared.  Pansy  looked  (to  Susy, whom 
she  kept  at  arm's-length)  ill  and  jaded, 
and  her  vivacity  had  moments  of  flag- 
ging 

“That  girl  suffers,”  said  Mrs.  Ogden. 

“I  know  she  does,”  said  Susy.  “I'm 
frightened,  somehow.  She  is  a weak  crea- 
ture, but,  after  all,  it  is  the  weak  creatures 
do  the  dreadful  things.” 

A near  day  justified  her  fears.  It  was 
in  the  early  morning,  before  breakfast, 
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and  Susy  was  picking  a few  survivors  of 
the  frost  in  her  garden.  She  perceived 
Mrs.  Green  hurrying  down  the  street. 
Before  Mrs.  Green  reached  the  gate,  she 
was  sure  that  the  errand  was  to  her,  and 
that  it  was  painful.  Mrs.  Green's  bonnet 
was  set  awry  on  her  brow.  She  wore  a 
kitchen  apron  of  gingham  under  her  best 
shawl.  She  walked,  and  at  intervals  her 
walk  would  break  into  a little  run,  sub- 
siding again  into  the  more  decorous  pace. 
Plainly  she  was  in  a desperate  baste. 
Sbe  gripped  the  fence  writh  quivering 
hands.  Her  breath  was  gone  with  her 
haste,  but  she  made  a pitiful  effort  at  de- 
corum. Sbe  just  came  for  a minute,  just 
to  ask  Mrs.  Martin’s  advice,  if  she  would 
excuse  the  liberty.  She  hoped  the  little 
boy  was  quite  well  of  the  measles. 

“Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Green,” 
said  Susy.  “ What  was  the  advice?” 

“It’s  about  Pansy,  Mrs.  Martin.  That 
girl  is 'most  distracted.  In  fact” — Mrs. 
Green  threw  a hurried  glance  about  the 
sunny  garden  and  the  sidewalk  to  right 
and  left,  to  make  sure  that  speech  was 
safe — “in  fact,  her  mind  ain’t  right. 
I've  been  worried  about  her  for  two 
months.  She  ain't  the  same  girl,  Mrs. 
Martin;  I never  saw  a human  being  so 
changed.  She  used  to  be  happy  as  the 
day  is  long,  always  laughing  and  carry- 
ing on.  Oh,  of  course  she  had  her  down 
times,  when  things  wouldn’t  go  right  at 
the  store,  or  she'd  have  little  spats  with 
her  beaus ; but  they  didn’t  amount  to  any- 
thing. Now,  she’s  crying  half  the  time, 
and  I know  she’s  unhappy  the  way  she's 
so  affectionate  to  me.  Half  a dozen  times 
she's  started  to  tell  me  something,  and 
I’ve  shunted  her  off — not  thinking  it 
wise,  if  she’d  had  any  difference  with  her 
husband,  for  me  to  hear  it;  but  yesterday 
I fairly  hadn't  the  heart  not  to  let  her. 
Mrs.  Martin,  she  says  you  know.  Sbe 
thinks  she’s  a — a kind  of  medium;  and 
there's  a foreign  lady  that’s  her  control — ” 

“Yes,  I know,”  said  Susy,  quickly. 
“Evelyn—” 

“ Well,  she  ain’t  like  any  medium  I 
ever  saw;  and  Mr.  Green  was  kinder  in- 
clined to  spiritualism  too;  and  I’ve  been 
to  seances;  and  I lived  next  door  to  a 
lady  used  to  get  a dollar  a seance,  and 
have  all  sorts  of  slate  - writing.  She 
wasn’t  a bad  neighbor  either,  though  I 
never  could  believe  much  in  her  spirits. 
She  took  them  easy  as  an  old  shoe.  But 
Pansy’s  fairly  wild  with  anger  and  jea- 
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lousy  of  this  creature— if  creature  it  can 
be.  I don’t  believe  any  such  thing.  I 
don’t  believe  she’d  be  let ! It’s  more  like 
Professor  Barton  not  being  so  fond  of  her 
as  she  want$— for,  Mrs.  Martin,  I truly  am 
afraid  he  ain’t— and  everything  in  her 
way  of  living  so  different,  and  she  being 
mortified  all  the  time,  when  she  was  so 
used  to  be  admired  and  take  the  lead — 
why,  I think  she’s  got  kinder  distracted. 

I don’t  believe  she’s  well,  either.  And 
she's  always  brooding  over  this  notion. 
It’s  dreadful.  But  that  ain’t  all,  Mrs. 
Martin  : she’s  made  up  with  Tommy  Law- 
rence.” 

“ Oh,  I hope  not,”  said  Susy. 

“She  has,  though.  Last  week.  And — 
Mrs.  Martin,  he  asked  her,  that  wicked 
boy  asked  her,  to  go  to  Europe  with  him. 
You  know  he  jest  had  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars left  him,  and  he  thinks  there  ain’t 
no  end  to  it.” 

“ Did  she  tell  you  that?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  She  said  she  laughed 
at  him.  ‘ But  it  would  be  a way  to  git 
rid  of  Evelyn,  wouldn’t  it?’  says  she,  and 
laughed  again.  I made  the  best  kind  of 
talk  I could  to  her,  and  she  took  it  very 
kindly.  But  all  night  I was  awake  wor- 
rying about  her,  and  this  morning  while 
I was  dishing  up  the  breakfast  she  walk- 
ed in.  She  said  she  was  out  for  a walk 
before  breakfast;  but  it  seemed  queer  to 
me  when  she  was  up  so  late  to  the  party. 
She  asked  me  to  pick  her  some  marigolds, 
and  then  I went  out  into  the  garden  with 
her — dropped  everything,  for  I saw  she 
was  so  full  she  had  to  talk.  She  didn’t 
seem  worked  up,  though.  She  was  jest 
as  quiet.  And  she  says,  ‘ That  woman 
came  last  night,  and  I couldn’t  prevent 
her.’  ‘What  a shame!’  says  I,  for  I 
never  let  on  I think  it’s  a delusion.  ‘ I've 
tried  my  best,’  says  she,  ‘and  it’s  no  use. 
I can’t  help  it,  nor  I can't  bear  it  any 
longer.’  She  didn’t  cry  nor  sob;  but  if 
ever  I saw  heartbreak  in  a woman’s  face, 
I saw  it  in  hers.  I took  her  in  my  arms, 
the  poor  pretty  thing,  and  cuddled  her 
and  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  I’m  ’fraid 
it  was  pretty  poor  comfort.  And  then 
Sally,  my  girl,  called  me  about  breakfast, 
and  she  would  go.  But  first  she  took  out 
this  box.”  Mrs.  Green  fumbled  in  the 
small  bag  at  her  waist  and  brought  out  a 
small  box  carefully  wrapped.  “ She  al- 
ways did  do  up  packages  beautifully,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Green,  “and  she  told  me  it 
was  for  my  birthday  to-morrow,  and  she 


made  me  promise  not  to  open  it  before. 
But  after  she  was  gone  I got  scared,  put- 
ting this  and  that  together.  Maybe  I’ve 
no  cause.  Mr.  Green  always  said  I was 
a great  hand  to  worry,  but  I've  got  so 
fond  of  her,  worrying  ’bout  her  so  much. 
So  I jest  come  to  you.  Of  course  it  ain’t 
right  for  me  to  open  that  parcel,  but,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  wouldn’t  you 

Susy  was  looking  down  the  quiet  street, 
with  its  carpet  of  dusty  leaves.  An  hour 
ago  she  had  thought  idly  how  muffled 
were  Tommy  Lawrence’s  buggy  wheels 
as  he  drove  by  so  swiftly.  “Yes,”  said 
she,  sharply,  taking  the  package  out  of 
Mrs.  Green’s  hands.  The  wrappings  re 
moved,  the  two  women  saw  some  jewelry 
boxes  and  an  envelope  endorsed  in  Pan- 
sy’s cramped  childish  hand,  “ Not  to  be 
opened  until  your  birthday."  Susy  tore 
the  envelope  across  and  pulled  out  the 
letter.  “You  read  it,  too,”  said  she. 
And  they  read  together: 

“Dear  Auntie, — Its  no  use  my  trying 
I cant  please  Ken  and  I cant  stand  living 
this  way  anny  longer.  I am  going  away 
to  somebody  that  loves  me  wildly  madly 
and  pasionatelv.  Its  all  her  fault  Ken 
would nt  be  mean  except  for  her.  Dear 
Auntie  I did  try  to  folow  your  advise 
but  its  no  use  and  now  I’m  going  away 
from  my  home  and  my  freinds  and  ev- 
erything only  to  get  away  from  her.  The 
pin  is  for  Lolo  and  the  ring  for  Benny 
and  the  watch  for  you  with  a kiss  if  you 
will  take  it  and  dont  forget  Pansy." 

That  was  all  — a foolish,  ill  - spelled, 
'reckless  letter;  yet  a pity  that  hurt  her 
stung  Susy  as  she  read. 

“Oh  land!  oh  land!”  gurgled  Mi*. 
Green. 

Then  Susy  felt  something  besides  pity. 
“ Wait!”  she  cried.  “ You  haveu’t  time 
to  cry.  Wait!” 

She  was  off,  leaving  Mrs.  Green  gasp- 
ing. Directly  the  widow  heard  her  call- 
ing the  man  in  the  stables;  and  it  did  not 
seem  two  minutes  before  the  Martins' 
fast  bay  horse  and  the  stanhope  were 
at  the  door,  while  simultaneously  Mrs. 
Martin  came  out,  pushing  her  arms 
into  her  jacket,  her  bat  already  on  her 
head.  “ Get  in.  quick  !”  she  commanded, 
but  with  no  note  of  excitement  in  her 
voice. 

Mechanically  Pansy’s  aunt  did  get  into 
the  vehicle — naturally  on  the  whip  side. 
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“Other  side,”  said  Susy,  climbing  in. 
“ Let  her  go,  James.” 

The  horse  was  spirited,  and  they  went 
off  at  a gait  which  made  James  shake  his 
head. 

“I  never  have  driven  this  horse  be- 
fore,” remarked  Susy,  in  a placid  way. 
“He  likes  to  run  away.  But  I think  he 
will  stop  by  the  time  we  get  to  Blair.” 

“Are  we  going  to  Blair?”  asked  Mrs. 
Green,  meekly. 

“Yes;  that's  the  crossing  station  five 
miles  out  where  all  the  trains  stop.  I 
figure  that  they  were  going  there  because 
no  one  will  know  them.  There  are  two 
trains  they  can  take.  The  second  train 
has  the  Pullman ; the  first  is  the  fast  mail. 
If  they  take  the  first,  they're  gone;  but  if 
they  wait  for  the  second,  we  shall  catch 
them.” 

“ Will  they  stop  for  us,  think?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  Susy,  shutting  her 
lips  tight. 

The  little  city  looked  very  peaceful 
and  still  in  the  fresh  morning  ; the 
smoke  was  curling  from  the  chimneys, 
but  the  fronts  of  the  pretty  yards  and 
houses  were  just  lifting  their  window- 
shades  and  awakening  to  the  day.  The 
college  campus,  where  the  grass  showed 
green  under  the  autumn  leaves,  was  al- 
most deserted.  Downtown,  a clerk  was 
dressing  Carter's  window.  Mrs.  Green 
strangled  a sob  in  her  throat  and  turned 
away  her  head. 

Susy  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  horse’s 
head.  At  this  moment,  unconsciously, 
she  looked  like  her  cousin.  The  Bartons 
had  been  a determined  race,  and  Susy’s 
delicate  mouth  and  chin  had  the  Barton 
lines.  She  was  not  thinking  of  Pansy 
now,  nor  even  of  Pansy's  wretched  hus- 
band, over  whom  hung  this  thunder-bolt 
of  shame.  No;  she  was  repeating  over  to 
herself:  “How  will  Evelyn  get  to  us  if 
Pansy  goes?  Oh,  Evelyn,  help  us!  don’t 
leave  us!”  They  were  past  the  streets, 
they  were  out  in  the  fields,  the  gleaming 
shorn  fields  of  stubble  covered  with  stacks 
of  corn.  The  flying  hoofs  pounded  on 
the  “dirt  road.”  The  great  fans  of  the 
windmills  flashed  at  them  and  were  gone; 
the  sleek  cattle  grazing  in  the  pastures, 
the  red  barns,  the  farm-houses,  the  farm- 
er's lad  driving  a stalk-cutter  with  a kick- 
ing mule — all  went  by  them  like  the  land- 
scape out  of  a car  window,  so  fast  were 
they  driving.  Susy  did  not  try  to  check 
the  horse;  she  gave  all  her  mind  to  guid- 


ing him  out  of  the  ruts  and  safely  over 
the  hummocks.  Mrs.  Green,  with  a sense 
of  relief,  resigned  herself  to  the  stronger 
spirit.  She  only  spoke  once: 

“I  suppose  you  didn’t  telephone  any- 
thing to  the  professor?” 

“He  left  on  the  early  morning  train 
for  Chicago,”  said  Susy,  “my  husband 
and  he,  to  be  gone  until  to-morrow.” 
Hcdf  an  hour  later  she  pointed  to  some 
sheds  and  a huge  red  water-tank.  “ That's 
Blair,”  she  said. 

“They  don’t  seem  nowhere  round,” 
said  Mrs.  Green.  She  sat  in  the  buggy, 
holding  the  reins,  and  forgetting  a life- 
long terror  of  horses  in  the  crfleler  panic, 
while  Mrs.  Martin  walked  into  the  office. 
She  had  her  plausible  fiction  ready.  She 
wanted  to  see  some  friends  off,  and  found 
she  had  mistaken  the  train.  One  train 
had  gone?  Were  they  on  it — a young 
gentleman  and  lady? 

“Young  man  wear  a checked  brown 
suit?  Rather  short  young  man  with  black 
hair,  kinder  stout  ?”  asked  tire  agent. 
“Pretty  young  lady  with — well,  not  ex- 
actly red  hair,  but  sorter  started  that 
way—” 

“Yes.  Have  they  gone?” 

“Yes,  lady.  Went  on  No.  30  — fast 
mail.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Susy.  She  walked 
quite  steadily,  but  she  leaned  against  a 
post  on  the  platform  a second  before  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Green.  She  did  not  tell  her 
tale;  her  lips  had  not  opened  before  Mrs. 
Green  wildly  pointed  down  the  road,  cry- 
ing: 

“For  God's  sake,  look,  Mrs.  Martin! 
You  got  eyes.  Ain't  that  Pansy  on  her 
wheel?” 

“Yes,  it’s  — Mrs.  Barton,”  said  Susy. 
And  she  drew  a long  breath.  Down  the 
road  rapidly  and  smoothly  the  wheels 
twinkled.  Presently  not  only  the  supple 
figure  in  the  smart  gray  bicycle  suit  that 
they  knew  could  be  seen,  but  a lovely, 
flushed,  smiling,  innocent  face. 

“She  ain't  responsible;  nobody  coukl 
look  at  her  and  say  she  was!”  moaned 
Mrs.  Green.  “Oh,  good  gracious,  what 
am  I going  to  say  to  her  ’bout  being 
here !” 

“I'll  attend  to  that,”  said  Susy.  She 
walked  up  to  the  wheel -woman;  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  buggy,  and 
then  Susy  caught  Evetyn’s  wrists  in 
hers,  almost  sobbing:  “I  thought  I was 
too  late!  Oh,  Evelyn!” 
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Evelyn  shook  her  head.  “I  didn't 
know  but  I was,  too.  Actually  they  were 
on  the  train.  I just  did  get  there.  Well, 
I don’t  think  we  shall  have  any  trouble 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence.  I took  the 
house.  I can  t keep  it  all  the  time,  but 
Pansy,  and  not  I,  is  the  tenant  in  use  from 
this  day.  I can  come  when  I please,  al- 
most as  often  as  I please.  Oh,  that  little 
cad!  But  it  was  great  fun.  He  was  so 
scared  when  Pansy  fell  over  on  the  seat 
— lie  thought  she  had  fainted ! And  when 
I lifted  my  head  ! — my  dear,  it  was  lovely  ! 
He  was  the  most  utterly  dazed  man  at  my 
new  attitude.  Truly  I think  lie  believes 
I was  crazy,  and  he  has  had  a tremen- 
dous escape.  He  was  so  scared  that  he 
let  me  out  at  the  next  station,  and  I took 
the  down  train  on  the  other  road  to 
town,  and  at  once  chased  after  you. 
Oh,  Susy  dear,  I feel  so  happy!  I’ll 
take  Pansy  home  and  give  her  a settling. 
Oh,  I’ll  be  kind,  don’t  fear.  I can  af- 
ford to  be  kind,  now  ; I’ve  conquered. 
Then  I \vant  to  leave  her  to  go  and 
see  how  Ken  is  getting  on.  Come  over 
to  luncheon,  won’t  you,  after  you  have 
pacified  poor  Aunt  Green?" 

Mrs.  Green  made  no  difficulties.  Pan- 
sy’s calm  front  she  attributed  not  to  bra- 
vado, but  to  her  diseased  mind.  44 1 dare 
say  she  thinks  she’s  Evelyn,  now " — thus 
she  daunted  Susy.  “If  she  does,  you 
humor  her,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  git  her  home. 
I’ll  run  in  after  dinner,  if  you  could  jest 
keep  an  eye  on  her  till  then." 

Susy  perceived  another  complication  in 
the  future;  but  for  the  present  the  way 
wras  clear.  So  they  followed  the  bicycle 
until  it  turned  down  the  drive  of  the  Bar- 
tons’ house. 

Kenneth  had  built  the  house  himself 
before  he  married.  He  was  a rich  man 
and  a man  of  taste.  The  pretty  house, 
with  its  colonial  lines,  its  beautiful  shad- 
ows, and  its  air  of  ample  rooms  and  high 
ceilings,  retired  like  a gentleman  behiud 
the  old  elms.  Susy,  halting  for  a minute 
at  the  gate,  saw  Evelyn  wheel  to  the 
piazza  steps  and  enter  the  house.  At  the 
door  she  paused,  she  looked  back.  How 
lovely  she  was!  how  dear!  Susy’s  heart 
dilated  with  an  inexpressible,  grateful 
tenderness.  She  forgot  Pansy. 

44 1 guess  I best  git  out  and  walk  back 
home,"  said  Pansy’s  aunt;  “then  you 
could  go  right  in.  Someway  I hate  to 
think  of  her  being  alone,  poor  child.  I 
wisht  she  could  have  a nurse  wlio'd  watch 


her  without  letting  her  know.  She  ain't 
responsible,  Mrs.  Martin." 

“I’ll  come  back  as  soon  as  I've  left 
you,  Mrs.  Green,”  said  Susy;  “ though 
I’m  not  sure  she  will  care  to  see  me." 

She  left  Mrs.  Green  at  her  gate,  grate- 
ful but  still  apprehensive,  her  last  words 
being  a reminiscence  that  Mr.  Green  once 
said  she  could  do  more  worrying  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  woman  he  knew; 
and  Mrs.  Martin  wasn’t  to  mind  her,  but 
wouldn’t  she  hurry  back  to  Pansy? 

Not  at  all  sure  of  her  reception,  and  a 
little  disposed  now  to  be  irritated  with 
Pansy — the  horse  really  was  in  a lather 
— Susy  drove  back.  Midway,  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  saw  Kenneth  with  his  gladstone 
in  hand,  walking  briskly.  Hailed  and 
placed  beside  her,  he  explained  that  the 
man  whom  he  went  to  see  was  to  be 
away,  and  a telegram  to  that  effect  had 
reached  him  on  the  train,  so  he  had  stopped 
at  a way  station,  and  luckily  caught  a 
return  train. 

“Glad  I was,  too,"  he  added,  “for 
things  are  in  a mess  at  home.  I mean 
between  Pansy  and  Evelyn." 

‘‘Evelyn  has  won,  Ken,”  said  Susr. 
44 1 saw  her  this  morning.” 

“ That's  good  news,"  said  Ken.  “ Real- 
lv,  finally — won  what  she  was  trying  to 
get?” 

Susy  never  knew  exactly  his  meaning, 
but  she  assured  him  that  Evelyn  was 
happy  and  triumphant. 

“Well  she  may  be,  and  I too,"  cried 
Ken.  “Oh,  Susy,  it's  been  such  a pull! 
Thank  God!” 

He  was  not  a religious  man,  and  she 
glanced  at  him  curiously.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  her,  and  she  had  never  dream- 
ed of  seeing  such  a look  of  humility  and 
thankfulness  on  her  cousin's  cool,  keen 
face  as  it  wore  then.  Silently  they  drove 
the  remainder  of  the  way.  Susy  did  not 
proffer  any  tale  of  the  morning  s events. 
Her  imagination  had  veered  around  to 
Pansy's  point  of  view,  and  she  felt  an 
immense  reluctance  to  expose  the  full 
measure  of  a weak,  tormented  creature's 
folly.  They  turned  down  the  avenue 
between  the  elms.  Kenneth  made  some 
trivial  remark  about  the  canna  beds  on 
the  lawn;  it  was  smitten  from  his  lips 
half  spoken.  Out  of  the  doorway  (where 
Evelyn  had  smiled  in  her  victory  a little 
while  ago)  a maid  came  to  stop  them,  and 
her  pallid  face  and  trembling  hands  made 
Kenneth  fly  out  of  the  buggy,denianding‘- 
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41  What  is  the  matter?” 

The  girl  looked  piteously  at  Susy.  “If 
you'd  let  me  tell  Mrs.  Martin,  she’d  tell 
you.  Oh,  don't  go  in  till  you  know.  It 
was  by  mistake,  and  the  doctor’s  tele- 
phoned what  to  do,  and  he’s  coming. 
And  we  got  Mrs.  Ogden,  and  she’s  in 
there.  She  thought  it  was  medicine.” 

Kenneth  and  Susy  broke  away  from 
her  and  ran  into  the  house,  into  the  li- 
brary, where  Pansy  lay  on  the  lounge, 
with  two  or  three  women  bending  over 
her. 

Susy's  tirst  glance  showed  her  that 
their  efforts  would  be  in  vain.  Pansy’s 
eyes  were  closed,  her  lips  set  in  a smile. 
They  could  not  arouse  her  or  induce  her 
to  swallow.  Kenneth  knelt  beside  her, 
his  arm  under  her  neck.  Suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  she  opened  her  eyes,  her 
every  feature  distorted  with  terror.  Mrs. 
Ogden  hastily  thrust  a sponge  exhaling 
an  acrid  odor  at  her  nostrils. 

“It  will  keep  off  the  spasms,”  she  ex- 
plained. “Here,  dear,  this  will  help.” 

With  all  her  weak  strength  Pansy  re- 
pulsed her.  ‘‘Keep  off!”  she  moaned. 
‘k  Let  me  die  in  peace.  I’m  not— afraid.” 


Mrs.  Ogden’s  eyes  flashed  a terrified  in- 
telligence into  Susy’s,  and  Susy’s  answer- 
ed it  with  a sombre  assent.  They  both 
knew  that  it  was  not  to  any  one  visible 
that  the  dying  woman  spoke.  But  al- 
most in  the  passing  of  that  glance  a 
change  came.  Evelyn’s  eyes  looked  at 
them,  and  Evelyn’s  lips  tried  to  speak. 
They  framed  one  sentence:  “ It  was  while 
I was  gone.”  Then  she  looked  at  Kenneth. 
“My  dear  husband,”  she  said,  with  a su- 
preme effort,  “only  a little  while.”  Then, 
being  past  more  speech,  she  smiled  feebly, 
and  the  smile  remained. 

A few  minutes  later  Kenneth  lifted  his 
ghastly  face,  and  looked  at  Susy  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  weeping  beside  him.  They  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  room,  but  little  did 
he  care  for  that. 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “it  was  Evelyn 
came  back,  but  it  was  Pansy  did  this. 
And  now  where  is  Evelyn?  How  shall  I 
find  her?” 

“Oh,  you  will  find  her,”  sobbed  the 
women. 

But  in  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
no  hint  of  her  presence  has  come  to  him. 

So  far  Pansy’s  revenge  is  complete. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  FORT  DEARBORN  AT  CHICAGO. 

GATHERED  FROM  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  ENGAGED  IN 
THE  MASSACRE,  AND  FROM  THE  PUBLISHED  ACCOUNTS. 


BY  SIMON  POKAGON, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  POKAGON  BAND  OF  POTTAWATOMIE  INDIANS. 


Dear 
the  tra< 
old  men 
ciated  with 


Chief  Leopold  Pokagon, 
tvat  the  massacre  of  Fort 
and  I have  received 
e massacre  from  our 
my  youth  I have  asso- 
of  the  white  race,  and 


sympathize  with  theift  as  well  as  with  my 
own  people.  I am  in  a position  to  deal 
justly  with  both.  Whatever  I may  say 
against  the  dealings  oT  white  men  with 
the  Indians,  I trust  no  reader  for  a mo- 
ment will  think  that  Pokagon  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  appreciate,  what  is  now 
being  done  for  the  remnant  of  his  race. 
He  certainly  does,  and  with  an  overflow- 
ing heart  of  gratitude  and  pride  he  re- 
views the  lives  of  those  noble  men  and 
women  who  in  the  face  of  stubborn  preju- 
dice have  boldly  advocated  the  rights  of 


his  race  in  the  ears  of  politicians  and 
government  officials.  In  order  to  present 
the  facts  as  nearly  as  possible,  I shall  rely 
on  the  written  history;  but  the  earliest 
detailed  account  I have  been  able  to  find 
was  written  by  a woman,  who  claimed 
the  story  was  told  her  by  an  eye-witness 
twenty  years  after  occurrence,  and  she 
did  not  publish  it  until  twenty-two  years 
later.  Thus  the  account  was  traditional 
when  first  published. 

In  considering  the  real  causes  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  during  the  settlement 
of  this  country,  up  to  the  tune  of  the  Chi- 
cago massacre,  the  great  Algonquin  tribe, 
with  others,  were  slowly  but  surely  being 
pushed  before  the  tidal  wave  of  civiliza- 
tion towards  the  setting  sun.  Our  rights 
were  not  respected;  we  saw  no  sympathy 
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being  shown  for  us,  for  our  love  of  home; 
no  respect  paid  to  the  graves  of  our  fa- 
thers. At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  numerous  tribes, numbering  many 
thousand  people,  found  themselves  crowd- 
ed into  what  is  now  known  as  western 
Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  northern  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Our  tribe,  the 
Pottawatomies,*  occupied  western  Wis- 
consin, the  country  around  Chicago,  and 
the  valley  of  the  river  St.  Joseph  in 
Michigan  and  Indiana.  While  we  were 
being  pushed  westward  another  tidal 
wave  of  pale-faced  humanity  came  mov- 
ing against  us  from  the  south,  driving  be- 
fore it  the  red  man,  like  buffaloes  before 
the  prairie  on  fire.  Our  fathers  saw  it, 
and  trembled  at  their  fate.  Anxiously 
they  inquired  of  each  other,  If  we  stand 
still  with  folded  arms  until  the  two  ad- 
vancing columns  meet,  where  will  our 
country  and  the  red  man  be?  In  our 
ignorance  we  did  not  comprehend  the 
mighty  ocean  of  humanity  that  lav  back 
of  the  advance-waves  of  pioneer  settle- 
ment. But  being  fired  by  as  noble  pa- 
triotism as  ever  burned  in  the  hearts  of 
mortals,  we  tried  to  beat  back  the  reck- 
less white  men  who  dared  to  settle  within 
our  borders — and  vast  armies  were  sent 
out  to  punish  us.  We  fought  most  hero- 
ically against  overpowering  numbers  for 
home  and  native  land;  sometimes  victory 
was  ours,  as  when,  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  having 
had  many  warriors  killed,  and  our  vil- 
lages burned  to  the  ground,  our  fathers 
arose  in  their  might,  putting  to  flight  the 
alien  armies  of  Generals  Harmar  and  St. 
Clair,  hurling  them  in  disorder  from  the 
wilderness  across  our  borders  into  their 
own  ill-gotten  domain.  But  only  four 
years  after,  while  yet  we  were  rejoicing 
over  our  success,  the  white  man,  under 
General  Wayne,  with  “ wasplike  venom,” 
swept  our  land.  During  1803  our  jealousy 
was  aroused  almost  to  the  war  pitch  by 
the  building  of  Fort  Dearborn,  strongly 
garrisoned  and  equipped,  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  territory.  We  looked  upon 
it  as  a dangerous  enemy  within  our  camp. 

About  this  time  Tecumseh,  a great 
orator  and  hero  in  war,  visited  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  unfolding  to  them  his  plan  to 

* There  are  now  a few  Pottawatomies  in  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  Michigan*  ami  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  a majority  of  the  tribe  are  on  a reserva- 
tion ten  miles  square  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas, 
where  the  United  States  sustains  an  Indian  school. 


unite  them  as  one  nation  and  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  and  hold  their 
ancient  lands.  He  sent  out  runners  be- 
fore him  to  announce  the  time  he  would 
meet  each  tribe  at  their  council  fires  and 
make  known  his  plans.  He  and  two  oth- 
er chiefs  went  from  tribe  to  tribe,  riding 
spirited  black  ponies  finely  equipped,  and 
themselves  gavly  dressed.  When  he  arose 
in  the  council-house  his  bearing  was  so 
noble  that  cheer  on  cheer  would  be  given 
before  he  would  open  his  mouth  to  speak. 
My  father  and  many  others  who  listened 
to  the  speeches  of  Tecumseh  many  times 
repeated  to  me  his  words  wdien  I was  a 
boy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  idea 
of  their  spirit  and  power.  He  generally 
spoke  as  folio ws: 

“ Before  me*stands  the  rightful  owners 
of  kwaw-notchi-we  au-kee  [this  beautiful 
land].  The  Great  Spirit  in  His  w isdom 
gave  it  to  you  and  your  children  to  de- 
fend, and  placed  you  here.  But,  a-te-wa? 
[alas!]  the  incoming  race,  like  a huge  ser- 
pent, is  coiling  closer  and  closer  about 
you.  And  not  content  with  hemming 
you  in  on  every  side,  they  have  built  at 
She-gog-ong  [Chicago*],  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  country,  a military  fort,  garrison- 
ed with  soldiers,  ready  and  equipped  for 
battle.  As  sure  as  waw  - kwen  - og  [the 
heavens]  are  above  you  they  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  you  and  your  children 
and  occupy  this  goodly  land  themselves. 

“Then  they  will  destroy  these  forests, 
whose  branches  wave  in  the  winds  above 
the  graves  of  your  fathers,  chanting  their 
praises.  If  you  doubt  it,  come,  go  with 
me  eastward  or  southward  a few  days' 
journey  along  your  ancient,  mi -kan-og 
[trails],  and  I will  show  you 

once  occupied  made  the 

forests  of  untold  vea^^^^^^^Bnhewn 
down  and  cast  There 

be  - slieck  - kee  and  wa^HHHsh  - ka  - she 
[the  buffalo  and  deer],pe-nay-shen  and 
ke-gon  [the  fowl  and  fish],  are  all  gone. 
There  the  wroodland  birds,  whose  sweet 
songs  once  pleased  your  ears,  have  for- 
saken the  land,  never  to  return  ; and 
waw-bi-gon-ag  [the  wild  flowers],  which 
your  maidens  once  loved  to  wear,  have  all 
withered  and  died. 

“ You  must  bear  in  mind  these  stran- 

* Chicago  is  derived  from  She-gog-ong,  the  loca- 
tive of  the  Indian  word  she-gog,  meaning  skunk. 
Example. — Locative  case  : She-gog-ong  ne-de-zhaw 
(lain  going  to  Chicago.)  Objective  case:  She-gog 
ne-ne-saw  (I  killed  the  skunk). 
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vens,  and  that  when  the  sun  rose  and 
set  red,  it  was  but  to  remind  them  of  the 
King’s  warriors.  Our  young  men  con- 
fided in  these  emissaries,  and  calling  to 
mind  the  long  death-roll  of  the  warriors 
killed  at  Tippecanoe  the  previous  autumn, 
many  of  them  began  to  talk  of  driving 
the  white  men  out  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. 

On  August  1st  of  that  year  a white 
man  who  had  formerly  been  a fur-buyer, 
and  could  speak  our  language  well,  came 
among  us  from  northern  Michigan. , He 
appeared  much  excited,  saying  that  he 
was  a messenger  sent  by  the  British  chief 
to  inform  the  Pottawatomies  * that  lie 
had  joined  his  forces  with  their  brave 
Tecumseh  to  help  save  their  native  land. 
He  also  informed  us  that  Mackinaw  Island, 
the  fort  of  Mackinaw  and  its  garrison,  had 
surrendered  to  the  British  and  Indians  the 
day  before  he  left;  that  in  all  probability 
Detroit  and  the  United  States  fort  there 
had  shared  the  same  fate;  and  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  our  ancient 
lands  and  liberty,  Fort  Dearborn,  the  only 
stronghold  remaining  in  the  Northwest, 
should  be  taken  at  once.  He  admonish- 
ed us,  furthermore,  that  if  we  had  one 
spark  of  sa-ka-i  (love)  for  our  homes  and 
hunting-grounds,  we  should  consider  it  a 
duty  we  owed  ourselves,  our  wives,  and 
children  to  sound  at  once  the  war-whoop 
and  besiege  the  fort.  1/ 

A few  days  after  this,  Captain  Heald, 
commander  at  Fort  Dearborn,  called  the 
head  men  of  our  people  together  to  meet 
him  in  council.  To  their  surprise,  he 
told  them  he  intended  to  evacuate  the 
fort  the  next  day,  August  15,  1812;  that 
lie  would  distribute  the  fire-arms,  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  whiskey,  etc.,  among 
them ; and  that  if  they  would  send  a band 
of  Pottawatomies  to  escort  them  safely  to 
Fort  Wayne,  he  would  there  pay  them  a 
large  sum  of  money.  To  this  the  Ind- 
ians agreed,  apparently  well  satisfied. 
Some  goods  were  given  them,  but  the 

* The  Pottawatomies  must  have  learned  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Mackinaw  to  the  British  and  Ind- 
ians at  least  a week  before  Captain  Heald  received 
the  news  from  Detroit,  by  way  of  General  Hull, 
commander  - in  - chief  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Detroit  was  surrendered  to  the  British  and  Indians 
the  day  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Dearborn  of 
Chicago,  and  Fort  Meigs  the  day  after,  which  points 
to  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  an  under- 
standing bet  ween  the  British  and  Indians  to  take 
all  the  forts  of  the  Northwest  as  near  the  same 
time  as  possible. 


fire-arms  and  ammunition  were  secretly 
destroyed,  and,  worst  of  all  for  some,  tin* 
whiskey  too,  which  was  poured  into  the 
river.  Some  of  the  Indians,  finding  the 
whiskey  was  being  poured  into  the  river, 
rushed  in,  drank  the  water  freely,  declar- 
ing it  was  more  groggy  than  fire-water 
itself.  Under  the  influence  of  the  strange 
mixture  a war -dance  was  gotten  up  by 
the  young  men  and  some  of  the  reckless 
older  ones. 

The  day  before  the  massacre  a white 
man  came  to  the  fort  with  twenty  Miami 
Indians  to  escort  the  garrison  to  Fort 
Wayne.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Pottawatomies,  who  took  it  for  granted 
their  services  would  not  be  appreciated. 
Furthermore,  the  white  man  was  a Cap- 
tain Wells,*  who,  having  been  brought  up 
witli  the  Indians,  and  having  fought  with 
them  several  years  against  the  white  man. 
afterwards  joined  his  own  race  and  fought 
against  the  Indians  most  desperately: 
many  of  the  Pottawatomies  knew  him. 
and  regarded  him  as  a base  traitor. 

I have  heard  it  said  that  when  the  fort 
was  evacuated  the  Pottawatomies  pre- 
tended to  be  acting  as  escorts  for  the  sol- 
diers, when,  in  fact,  they  were  luring  them 
to  their  death.  This  I regard  as  untrue. 
I have  many  times  heard  old  warriors 
say  that  they  were  led  by  Ibis  Captain 
Wells  and  his  Miami  Indians,  some  in 
front  and  some  in  the  rear.  This  seems 
probable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the 
day  before  the  evacuation  they  g*ave  Cap* 
tain  Heald  to  understand  they  were  dis- 
satisfied because  the  whiskey,  fire-arms, 
and  ammunition  were  destroyed,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Captain  Heald  was 
informed  the  night  before  that  there  was 
serious  trouble  ahead,  under  which  cir- 
cumstances Captain  H^^B|ouid  not 
have  dared  to  trust 

On  August  15,  1812,  tlle^^rt  was  evac- 
uated, and  the  line  of  march  commenced 

* Captain  Wells  was  kidnapped  by  the  Indians 
when  a boy,  and  adopted  by  Chief  Mc-che-kau-iuh- 
qud  (Little  Turtle) — so  called  by  the  whites — whoso 
name  should  be  Great  Turtle.  He  married  the 
old  chief’s  daughter,  and  fought  for  the  Indian? 
against  General  Ilarnmr  and  General  St.  Clair  in 
1790  and  1791;  afterwards,  being  identified  by  his 
relations,  he  was  persuaded  to  join  [his  own  peo- 
ple. He  was  a captain  in  General  Wayne’s  ami', 
who  defeated  the  Indians  in  1794.  Captain  Heali’* 
wife  was  his  niece.  It  appears  he  went  to  Fort 
Dearborn  on  bis  own  account,  through  fear 
trouble  there.  He  was  well  known  by  many  of  the 
Pottawatomie  Indians  at  the  fort,  and  known  as  a 
desperate  fighter. 
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southward  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich-  tantlv  received  the  medal  in  silence  and 
igan.  The  Indian  warriors  stationed  surprise,  the  old  chief  said:  “As  you 
themselves  about  two  miles  south  of  the  march  away  from  here,  be  on  your 
the  fort,  and  on  the  right  of  the  line,  guard.  Linden-birds  have  been  warbling 
placing  it  between  themselves  and  the  whispers  in  my  ears  to-day.”  Captains 
lake.  When  they  were  discovered,  a Wells  and  Heald  both  personally  knew 
halt  was  made,  and  an  order  given  by  the  old  chief  as  an  honest,  truthful  man, 
Captain  Wells  to  charge  them  on  the  and  it  would  seem  such  timely  and  pa- 
right  of  the  line  of  march.  Then,  more  thetic  warning  as  that,  from  such  a re- 
like a herd  of  buffaloes  at  bay  than  liable  source  as  that,  couched  in  such 
trained  soldiers,  headlong  they  plunged  heart-eloquence  as  that,  should  not  have 
through  the  Indian  line  on  the  right,  gone  unheeded  by  any  reasonable,  sober 
which  was  broken.  They  fought  most  men.  During  the  fighting  around  the 
desperately,  on  right  and  left,  what  old  wagons,  the  young  Indian  who  murdered 
warriors  called  a rough-and-tumble  fight,  the  children,  being  upbraided  by  Mrs. 
until  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  over-  Helm,*  the  young  wife  of  the  lieutenant 
powering  numbers.  They  finally  sur-  of  the  fort,  he  struck  at  her  with  his 
rendered,  with  the  proviso  that  their  lives  tomahawk.  She  grabbed  him  about  his 
should  be  spared.  neck,  and  tried  to  take  his  knife  from 

Captain  Wells  was  forsaken  by  his  his  belt;  in  the  struggle  an  old  Indian 
Miamis,  who  fled  at  the  sound  of  the  first  grasped  her  in  his  arms,  ran  to  the  lake, 
war-whoop;  but  he  fought  one  hundred  and  plunged  her  in.  She  soon  saw  it 
or  more  single-handed,  on  horseback,  was  the  same  old  chief,  in  war-paint,  that 
shooting  them  down  on  right  and  left,  gave  the  warning  of  danger  the  night  be- 
in  front  and  rear,  until  his  horse  fell  un-  fore  to  Captain  Heald,  and  that  instead 
der  him  and  be  was  killed.  I have  many  of  trying  to  drown  her,  he  was  trying  to 
times  heard  old  warriors  say  that  during  save  her  life.  The  old  chief  must  have 
the  battle  a rush  was  made  to  secure  the  realized  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  down  by 
baggage  in  the  rear.  This  was  guarded  those  he  sought  to  save,  as  an  enemy,  or 
by  several  white  warriors,  who  shot  down  by  his  own  people  as  a traitor.  But  he 
many  of  the  attacking  Indians,  and  hav-  saved  the  woman’s  life,  and  she  was  re- 
ing  no  time  to  reload,  used  their  guns  i\^g/fived  to  her  friends, 
clubs  until  they  were  all  killed.  I lnygT  My  father,  Leopold  Pokagon,t  chief  of 
further  heard  that  a young  Indiaa^Uu-  the  Pottawatomie  Pokagon  band,  was 
riated  by  drink  and  the  deathjjjjSo  many  not  informed  of  the  war  spirit  existing 
of  his  comrades,  killed  jtes^ral  children  among  his  tribe  around  Fort  Dearborn 
with  his  tom  aha  wk^fw  which  he  was  until  within  twenty -four  hours  of  its 
hated  by  the  tritffpever  after.  Out  of  evacuation.  He  had  a great  reputation 
nearly  one  hufSBHT of  the  garrison,  two-  among  the  tribe  as  a wise  counsellor,  and 
thirds  at  least  were  killed  or  badly  wound-  his  influence  over  mi-gas  ag-i-ma  (the  war 
ed,  while  the  Indiau  loss  must  have  been  chief)  Sa-naw-waw-ne  at  other  times  had 


twice  as  great. 

Turning  from  the  slaughter,  where  the 
Angel  of  Mercy  seems  to  have  been 
asleep,  let  us  recall  individual  efforts 
made,  showing  that  pity  and  mercy  yet 
lived  in  some  of  our  race.  The  night  be- 
fore the  massacre.  Chief  Maw-kaw  be  pe- 
nay  (Black  Partridge)  came  into  the  fort, 
and  in  tears  said  to  Captain  Heald: 
“Great  Chief,  I have  come  here  to  give 
you  this  medal  that  I wear.  It  was 
given  me  by  your  people,  as  a token  of 
good-will  between  us.  I am  sorry,  but 
our  young  men  declare  - they  will  shed 
the  blood  of  your  people.  I cannot  re- 
strain them.  And  I will  not  wear  this 
medal  as  a friend  while  I am  forced  to 
act  as  an  enemy.”  As  the  captain  reluc- 


been  accepted;  and  he  felt  in  his  heart  if 
he  could  reach  Chicago  in  time,  he  could 
prevent  the  conflict  which  he  knew  could 
only  result  in  evil  to  his  people.  But  he 
was  then  at  his  summer  home  in  Michigan, 

* “ The  Massacre,”  in  bronze,  presented  to  Chicago 
bv  George  M.  Pullman  in  181b'},  shows,  in  statuary, 
Black  Partridge  saving  the  life  of  Mrs.  Helm.  It 
is  supposed  to  stand  where  the  tragical  affair  took 
place.  The  address  given  by  E.  G.  Mason,  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  Historical  Society,  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  monument,  is  a masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, setting  forth  the  tragical  affair. 

f My  father,  Pokagon,  at  this  time  had  been 
chief  twelve  years,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in 
1840.  He  visited  Washington  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads, made  many  important  treaties  with  govern- 
ment, and  sold  millions  of  acres,  including  the  site 
of  Chicago,  in  1833,  for  about  three  cents  per  acre, 
all  of  which  has  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
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one  hundred  miles  away.  He  at  once 
informed  my  mother's  father,  Saw-awk, 
and  Chief  To-pa-na-bee,  an  uncle  of  mine. 
The  three  started  in  great  haste  on  horse- 
back around  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  by  riding  all  night  reached  Chicago 
the  next  morning,  just  before  the  battle 
began,  but  too  late  for  counsel  or  advice. 

At  the  close  of  the  light,  my  father 
and  the  two  chiefs  who  were  with  him 
from  Michigan  were  counselled  regard- 
ing the  terms  of  surrender.  The  lives  of 
the  survivors  were  all  to  be  spared  except 
the  officer  of  the  fort.  With  regard  to 
him,  Sa-naw-waw-ne,  the  war  chief,  and 
his  warriors,  most  of  whom  were  from 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  many  of  whom 
were  Winnebagoes,  declared  “that  if  he 
did  not  die  of  his  wounds  before  a-.bit 
a-tib-i-kad  [midnight],  his  life  should  be 
taken.”  The  war  chief  revengefully 
charged  the  officer  with  breaking  his 
pledge  in  not  turning  over  the  provisions, 
fire-arms,  and  whiskey  in  the  fort,  which 
he  maliciously  destroyed.  He  protested 
emphatically  that  it  had  not  been  their 
intention,  or  even  desire,  to  take  the  lives 
of  any  of  the  garrison,  but  only  to  take 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  that  they 
might  control  Fort  Dearborn,  and  Chi- 
cago as  well,  believing  that,  against 
such  overpowering  numbers,  the  garrison 
would  surrender  without  tight,  as  did  that 
at  Fort  Mackinaw  a few  days  before.  Oth- 
ers charged  the  wounded  man  with  having 
acted  on  the  advice  of  the  arcli-traitor 
Captain  Wells,  who  rushed  headlong 
through  their  lines  before  a bow  was  bent 
or  gun  was  tired,  shooting  their  warriors, 
who  fell  like  leaves  before  the  autumn 
blast.  It  was  therefore  through  his  fault 
that  so  many  Indian  warriors  were  lying 
dead  on  wad-ge  (the  mound)  about  him. 
My  father  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
war  chief  to  spare  the  life  of  the  wounded 
officer. 

While  the  victorious  braves  were  hold- 
ing a powwow,  my  father  and  his  two 
friends,  under  cover  of  darkness,  quietly 
stole  away  the  wounded  officer,  carried 
him  down  the  terrace  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  he  and  his  relatives, 
with  some  other  friendly  Indians,  put 
him  into  a boat,  where  they  had  secured 
some  more  of  the  unfortunates,  and  rowed 
them  across  Lake  Michigan  to  St.  Joseph, 
thence  up  the  St.  Joseph  River  to  the  old 
Pokagon  village,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Niles,  to  my  father's  wigwam, 


w’here  they  were  kindly  cared  for  iintil 
their  wounds  were  nearly  healed. * 

A few  days  after  their  arrival,  an  Ind- 
ian came  across  the  lake  and  reported 
that  theWinnebago  warriors  were  coming 
to  the  Pokagon  village  to  retake  the  pris- 
oners, whereupon  they  were  taken  down 
the  lake  in  a boat  to  Mackinaw  Island, 
three  hundred  miles  away,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  British  as  prisoners  of  war. 
This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  wound- 
ed officer,  who  told  the  friendly  Indians 
that  w7as  the  safest  course.  All  the  pris- 
oners promised  before  their  God  that  they 
would  reward  us  richly  for  our  kindness, 
but  they  were  never  heard  from  after. 

I have  read  several  times  in  history 
that  the  Indians  treacherously  killed  sev- 
eral men  after  the  terms  of  surrender 
were  consummated,  and  in  after -years 
my  father  was  charged  by  white  men 
with  having  done  this.  He  declared  to 
the  day  of  his  death  that  the  accusation 
was  false;  and  that  the  only  charitable  ex- 
cuse he  could  surmise  for  the  whole  story 
was  that  the  survivors  of  the  battle  who 
reported  it  thought  the  terms  of  surren- 
der were  agreed  upon  before  they  were, 
or  else  that  some  Indian  warriors,  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  surrender,  may  have 
pressed  the  fight  at  some  point  of  tbe 
battle-field.  This  was  the  case  of  the  last 
great  battle  fought  between  the  English 
and  Americans,  at  New  Orleans,  which 
was  fought  weeks  after  the  two  powers 
had  signed  a treaty  of  peace. 

Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were 
taken  north  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  In 
order  not  to  shield  my  own  people  from 
blame,  I give  the  following  account  of 
their  usage  and  final  disposal.  We  must 
fancy  ourselves  at  the  Pottawatomie  vil- 
lage on  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Chicago.  Ten  days  have 
passed  since  the  battle.  There  comes  along 
the  winding  trails  from  the  south  a long 
line  of  dusky  warriors  on  their  return 
home.  They  have  in  guard  several  white 
prisoners.  Among  them  is  a fair  young 
pale-faced  mother, t carrying  an  infant 

* It  is  supposed  the  wounded  officer  and  others 
taken  care  of  by  the  elder  Pokagon  and  his  friends 
were  Captain  Heald,  commander  of  the  fort,  his 
wife  and  another  woman,  and  three  or  four  men 
whose  names  they  did  not  know'.  The  wounded  of- 
ficer wras  called  bv  the  band  Bim-waw-gan-wi 
Waw-be-o-gi-imiw  (the  White  Wounded  Chief). 

f The  young  mother  referred  to  was  Susan  M. 
Simons,  wife  of  John  Simons,  who  was  on  duty  at  the 
fort  as  a soldier.  They  came  from  Miami  County, 
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child  about  five  months  old.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  have  been  informed 
they  are  coming,  and  are  swarming  out 
to  meet  them.  They  learn  from  them 
that  many  of  their  friends  have  been  kill- 
ed ori  the  war-path.  Hark!  hear  their 
wailing  and  cursing:  and  see — they  now 
seek  revenge  by  pulling  the  prisoners' 
hair  and  cuffing  them.  The  women  and 
children  of  the  village  come  marching 
out  of  the  camp  with  sticks  and  clubs. 
They  are  forming  in  two  long  single 
lines,  facing  each  other  a few  feet  apart. 
They  have  ordered  the  prisoners  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  One  by  one  they  rush  down 
between  the  two  lines  of  the  women  and 
children,  while  savage  blows  are  rained 
down  upon  them  thick  and  fast,  amid 
laughing,  yelling,  and  cursing.  There 
stands  near  the  head  of  the  lines,  appar- 
ently unmoved,  the  young  mother  with 
her  child.  Is  it  possible  they  will  compel 
her  to  run  the  gauntlet  too?  Yes,  see, 
they  are  ordering  her  forward  now!  She 
looks  down  between  the  long  lines  of  up- 
lifted sticks  and  clubs,  folds  her  blanket 
close  around  her  child,  and  breathes  a 
silent  prayer.  There  she  goes,  running 
between  the  lines  while  the  blows  fall 
thick  upon  her  head  and  shoulders.  The 
race  is  run;  she  passes  the  goal  bruised 
and  bleeding,  but tliechild,  thank  Heaven! 
remains  untouched.  There  she  stands, 
without  a sigh,  without  a tear,  expecting 
no  pity  and  asking  no  mercy.  But  look 
once  more!  An  elderly  Indian  woman 
goes  running  towards  her.  puts  her  arms 
about  her,  and  whispers  in  her  ear, 
4k  Come,  go  with  me.”  They  two  go  into 
a wigwam;  the  Indian  feeds  her,  binds 
up  her  wounds,  kindly  cares  for  her,  and 
saves  her  life. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  that  young 
mother,  carrying  her  child,  accompanied 
by  several  other  prisoners  and  the  In- 
dian warriors,  set  out  from  the  village 
on  Green  Bay  with  the  promise  of  being 
delivered  over  to  the  Americans  under 

Ohio,  about  two  years  before.  lie  and  their  two- 
year-olii  son  were  killed,  while  plu*  with  her  infant 
daughter  escaped,  as  above  stated.  To  the  honor 
of  Indian  men,  Mrs.  Simons  testified  that  while  a 
pri-onor  among  them  no  insult  was  ever  offered 
her.  In  speaking  of  the  Indian  woman  who  be- 
friended her,  she  always  called  her  “ my  Indian 
mother.”  Her  daughter,  whose  life  she  preserved 
through  such  great  perils,  is  now  Susan  Winans, 
of  southern  California,  being  the  first  white  child 
born  in  the  first  Chicago.  I am  informed  she  is  the 
mother  of  a large,  respectable  family,  and  is  still 
living. 


the  regulations  of  war.  They  went  south 
around  Lake  Michigan,  then  north  through 
the  wilderness  of  Michigan  to  Mackinaw 
Island,  which  she  found  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  and  Indians.  From  there  she 
was  taken  through  deep  snows,  hal  f starved 
and  less  than  half  clothed,  still  carrying 
her  child,  to  Detroit.  To  her  disappoint- 
ment, that  place  was  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  race  to  whom  she  be- 
longed. Instead  of  receiving  and  tak- 
ing care  of  her,  they  allowed  her  to  go 
away  with  the  Indians  to  Fort  Meigs, 
where  General  Harrison  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  troops.  She 
was  delivered  to  him,  and  was  finally 
sent  home  to  her  parents  in  Ohio.  This 
young  mother  and  the  other  prisoners 
travelled  over  nine  hundred  miles  on  foot, 
carrying  her  child  through  a wilderness 
of  deep  snows  and  fierce  blizzards.  No 
reasonable  excuse  has  ever  been  given  by 
the  English  at  Mackinaw  for  forcing  her 
to  be  dragged  three  hundred  miles  through 
the  woods;  and  again,  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuse has  been  given  by  those  at  Detroit 
for  suffering  her  to  be  dragged  to  Fort 
Meigs.  She  was  held  as  a prisoner  of  war 
by  the  allies  of  the  English,  and  should 
have  been  rescued  and  taken  care  of  at 
the  first  English  military  station.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  any  woman  could 
live  through  what  that  mother  endured. 

They  who  call  themselves  civilized  cry 
out  against  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
savages,  yet  the  English  generals  formed  a 
league  with  Tecumseh  and  bis  warriors,  at 
the  beginningof  the  war  of  1812,  with  a full 
understanding  that  they  were  to  take  the 
forts  around  the  Great  Lakes,  regardless  of 
consequences.  The  massacre  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  garrison  was  but  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  civilized  warfare,  deliberate- 
ly planned  and  executed.  Disguise  the 
fact  as  the  pride  of  the  white  man  may, 
when  he  joins  hands  with  untutored  sav- 
ages in  warfare  he  is  a worse  savage  than 
they. 

In  a book  published  at  Chicago  in  1 SOB. 
entitled  The  Chicago  Massacre  of  1812 , 
I find  this  statement:  “ Here  was  the  na- 
tive savage  (not  ignorant  of  wiser  ways, 
for  lie  had  the  thrifty  white  man  under 
his  eyes  for  four  generations)  still  show- 
ing himself  in  sense  a child,  in  strength 
a man,  and  in  cruelty  a fiend  incarnate.” 
The  author  certainly  must  have  been  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  those  white  men 
with  whom  our  fathers  had  to  deal  were 
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generally  of  the  basest  class.  All  our 
traditions  and  the  accounts  published  by 
the  dominant  race  show  conclusively  that 
the  white  man’s  dealing  with  our  fathers 
was  of  such  a character  that  they  were 
made  much  worse,  instead  of  better;  and 
Pokagon  calls  on  Heaven  to  witness  that 
in  many  battles  before  and  after  the  Chi- 
cago massacre  there  was  far  less  mercy 
and  justice  shown  our  race  than  our  fa- 
thers exhibited  towards  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Dearborn. 

I find  it  recorded  in  history  that  the 
year  after  the  Fort  Dearborn  battle,  the 
Este-rnus-ko-kee  (the  Creek  Indians)  in 
the  State  of  Alabama,  feeling  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  white  race,  who  were 
swarming  into  the  country  the  govern- 
ment had  assigned  to  the  Indians,  de- 
stroying with  their  superior  weapons  the 
buffalo,  deer,  and  fur  animals,  arose  in 
arms  against  the  invaders,  as  they  sup- 
posed they  had  a right  to  do.  General 
Coffee  was  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
with  nine  hundred  warriors,  and,  like 
mousing  cats,  they  sprang  upon  the  In- 
dian village  Tal-lu-shat-che,  and  burned 
the  town,  leaving  not  a man,  woman,  or 
child  alive.  Then,  by  forced  marches, 
surprised  the  Indian  villages  Tal-la-de-ga 
and  Au-tos-seea,  and  they  met  a similar 
fate.  In  March  following, General  Jack- 
son  with  a large  force  stormed  the 
breastworks  of  their  last  retreat,  driv- 
ing the  half-starved  savages  into  a river, 
where,  huddled  together,  one  thousand 
warriors,  with  their  women  and  children, 
were  put  to  death.  The  historian  adds: 
“ These  battles  completely  conquered  and 
subdued  the  Indians— almost  exterminated 
them.”  The  Fort  Dearborn  battle  has 
been  denounced  by  the  dominant  race  as 
a brutal  massacre,  regardless  of  its  many 
individual  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness. 
In  this  wholesale  slaughter  notone  white 
man  stretched  out  a hand  to  save  a single 
soul. 

Your  own  historians,  true  to  their  trust, 


have  recorded  the  cruelty  of  their  own 
race,  that  unborn  millions  might  read  it 
as  a testimony  against  them.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to 
mankind,  tell  Pokagou,  if  you  can,  why 
less  love,  pity,  or  sympathy  should  be  re- 
quired of  civilized  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple than  of  untutored  savages. 

My  father  always  declared,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  if  there  never  had  beeu  ash- 
con-ta-nebesh  (fire  - wrater),  there  never 
would  have  been  a Fort  Dearborn  mas- 
sacre. And  I believe  it.  There  was  no 
sober,  intelligent  excuse  for  evacuating 
the  fort  under  the  circumstances;  it  was 
criminal  recklessness.  If  the  garrison 
had  remained  there,  they  could  have  held 
out  against  all  the  poorly  armed  Indians 
that  could  gather  at  such  a point.  Fa- 
ther frequently  said  that  when  shipments 
were  received  at  the  fort,  ish-kot-e-wabo 
(the  whiskey)  was  far  in  excess  of  all 
other  goods,  and  traders  would  frequent- 
ly boast  that  whiskey  is  legal  tender  for 
the  red  men.  He  often  said,  with  a sigh, 
44 1 have  seen  du-zhawsk  [musk-rat]  hides 
sold  for  a swallow  of  it;  waw-goosh  [fox] 
skin  for  a gill  of  it;  du-mick  [beaver] 
skin  for  a pint  of  it.”  Not  long  since  I 
examined  the  old  account-books  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  kept  for  inspec- 
tion as  relics  at  the  old  Astor  House  on 
Mackinaw  Island,  Michigan— the  invoice 
of  goods  received,  in  books  dated  1816  and 
1817,  and  so  on.  I found  the  entries  of 
whiskey  to  nearly  correspond  with  what 
my  father  said  about  it  at  Fort  Dear- 
born. I do  wish  that  all  who  visit  the 
island  would  examine  those  books  for 
themselves.  They  were  wTell  kept.  I 
think  the  writing  the  plainest  I ever 
saw.  While  examining  them  the  Great 
Spirit  whispered  in  my  ear:  “Pokagon, 
you  can  rest  assured,  if  these  books  are 
required  in  evidence  against  the  white 
man  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  world 
beyond,  no  expert  will  be  called  for  to 
read  them.” 


VIOLET. 

BY  MARTHA  GILBERT  DICKINSON. 

’ npiS  not  a flower  to  wear,— and  fade  and  show; — 
A Nor  signify  as  bolder  blossoms  do, 

Meeting  and  parting, — love  or  faith, — ah  no! 

’Tis  but  a tear  that  rose  at  thought  of  you. 
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THE  CURING  OF  THE  JUDGE. 

BY  L MORGAN  SILL. 


I^HE  Judge  decided  to  send  for  Dr.  Elder- 
berry. Every  day  at  precisely  the  same 
boar — to  wit,  at  twelve  o’clock — a cool  shiver 
started  at  the  base  of  the  Judge’s  spine  and 
rail  with  a tantalizing  breeziness  up  to  his 
neck,  after  which  the  Judge  was  convinced 
that  he  felt  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Thus  he 
had  actually  been  driven  to  refuse  the  daily 
mint  julep  which  old  Syphax  had  brought  him 
at  noontime  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
Judge,  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  a 
mint  julep,  was  profoundly  discouraged. 

“ It  ain’t*  as  if  it  was  ouly  a toddy,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

“Syphax,  you  hitch  up  and  go  over  to  Dr. 
Elderberry’s,”  he  said,  “ and  you  tell  Dr.  Elder- 
berry that  every  day  at  twelve  o’clock  sharp  I 
have  a chill, and  I can’t  understand  it, for  there’s 
no  malaria  iu  this  county,  and,  as  far  as  my  rec- 
ollection serves,  there  never  has  been  any.” 

Syphax  listened  respectfully,  with  his  aged 
black  face  and  gray  head  deferentially  bent,  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  school.  He  then  hob- 
bled away  with  the  rejected  julep,  which,  as 
soon  as  lie  turned  the  corner  of  the  porch,  he 
disposed  of  with  a keen  relish  and  a smack  of 
his  broad  lips. 

The  Judge  sat  alone  in  his  oak  chair,  look- 
ing abstractedly  over  his  garden,  lost  in  re- 
membrances of  the  past.  He  and  Dr.  Elder- 
berry had  once  been  rivals  for  the  same  girl’s 
favor,  and  the  Doctor  had  won  her.  That  was 
long,  long  ago ; and  she  had  died  so  soon  after 
accepting  the  successful  wooer  that  it  seemed 
to  the  Judge  as  if  she  had  never  really  be- 
longed to  either  of  them.  They  had  both  re- 
mained bachelors,  and  very  good  friends,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Judge  considered  the 
Doctor  an  obstinate  old  crank,  while  the  Doc- 
tor regarded  the  Judge  as  a lazy,  visionary  old 
fellow  who  showed  his  age  remarkably,  and 
who,  having  nothing  else  to  care  for,  nursed 
his  own  ailments  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
merits. 

Despite  the  Judge’s  iudoleuce,  however,  to 
which  his  farm  was  sacrificed,  his  dower- 
garden  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  one  in  the  county.  He  gave  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  own  conditions 
and  notions  to  overseeing  the  care  of  his  dow- 
ers. It  was  the  garden  his  grandmother  had 
tended  before  him,  and  its  w alks  had  been  trod 
by  young  gallants  who  had  become  the  chief 
men  of  their  State.  The  garden  was  almost 
sacred  to  the  Judge.  It  was  his  family  altar. 
How  different  were  his  emotions  from  those 
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of  bis  nearest  neighbors,  the  Merryraans,  w ho, 
though  of  lineage  equal  to  that  of  the  Judge, 
took  their  afternoon  tea  every  day  over  the 
now  level  and  solitary  graves  of  their  great- 
great -grandparents,  who  had  unfortuuately 
chanced  to  be  buried  exactly  in  the  shadiest 
and  most  desirable  spot  for  out-of-door  enter- 
tainment. The  Merry  mans  respected  their  an- 
cestry too,  but  they  were  younger  than  the 
Judge. 

When  Syphax  returned  he  was  preceded  on 
the  road  by  another  buggy,  in  which  sat  and 
drove  the  Doctor.  He  wore  a linen  duster, 
and  his  gray  beard  was  smoothly  brushed.  He 
alighted  from  his  vehicle  with  the  brisk  totter 
of  a mail  who  knows  that  he  may  look  old,  blit 
feels  that  be  is  not. 

“ Good-evening,  Judge.  What  seems  to  be 
w rong  ?”  he  said,  asceudiug  the  porch  steps, 
and  holding  out  his  browned  and  wrinkled 
hand  to  bis  friend,  who  rose  slightly  in  his 
chair  to  take  it,  and  then  fell  back  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  in  a bad  way.  He  was  soou 
launched  into  a description  of  his  present 
trouble. 

“Every  day  at  twelve  o’clock  the  chill 
comes,”  be  said.  “I’ve  been  taking  quinine 
and — and  whiskey  ”(tbe  Doctor  frowned : there 
was  a standing  discussion  between  them  as  to 
the  value  of  this  remedy), “but  it  don’t  seem 
to  do  any  good.  Every  day  at  twelve  o’clock 
— yes,  suh,  just  as  that  clock  strikes  noon  ” 
(the  Judge  pointed  at  the  old  timepiece  that 
stood  beside  the  door) — “ that  chill  comes.  I 
can’t  understand  it,  because  there’s  no  malaria 
in  this  county.” 

“Humph!” 

For  fifty  years  the  Judge  had  reiterated  that 
statement  regarding  malaria,  so  that  he  be- 
lieved it  himself.  But  though  Dr.  Elderberry 
knew  that  there  was  some  malaria  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  Judge’s 
punctual  affliction,  which  he  mentally  diag- 
nosed as  a case  of  misdirected  imagination. 
However,  he  gave  his  patient  some  medicine, 
after  which  he  drove  home  meditatively. 

“It’s  a queer  thing  what  an  unoccupied 
mind  and  an  unexercised  body  will  do  to  a 
man  who’s  ohl  enough  to  know  better,”  be 
said,  as  he  passed  the  flowering  corn  and  to- 
bacco fields  of  his  own  thrifty  farm. 

Three  days  later  the  Judge  again  sent  for 
him,  and  made  the  same  statement  with  the 
same  interested  enjoyment. 

“ Y'es,  every  day  at  twelve  o’clock  sharp  that 
chill  comes.” 
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After  a brief  cliat  tlie  Doctor,  instead  of 
driving  away  as  usual,  slipped  around  to  the 
servants’  quarters,  and  softly  called  Sypliax. 

The  old  man  came  out  of  the  hot  kitchen, 
where  he  was  gloriously  simmering  in  the 
lmm-flavored  heat,  and  bobbed  his  head  smil- 
ingly to  his  master’s  friend  and  physician. 

The  Doctor  never  wasted  words.  He  came 
to  the  point. 

“Svpbax,  do  you  want  the  Judge  to  get 
well?” 

Sypliax  looked  puzzled. 

“ ’Deed  I does,  suh  ; ’deed  1 does  ; de  Lawd 
kuows  I does.” 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ if  you  and 
Minta  will  do  just  what  I tell  you,  he  will  get 
well.  Call  Minta.” 

Sypliax  called  in  his  wavering  tones,  and  a 
comfortable -looking,  middle-aged  negro  wo- 
man came  from  the  pump-house, set  down  her 
pail  of  water,  and  stepped  briskly,  w ith  broad 
smiles,  to  the  Doctor. 

The  old  gentleman  then  gave  his  directions. 
At  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock  the 
following  day  Sypliax  was  to  let  the  pigs  into 
the  flower-garden. 

“ Into  de  gyahden,  Doctah!”  stammered  the 
old  man,  thunderstruck. 

“Into  the  garden,”  repeated  the  Doctor. 
“The  Judge  will  see  them,  and  he  will  call  for 
you.  But  don't  go , and  don't  answer.” 

Syphax’s  kinky  gray  hair  seemed  to  rise  on 
his  head. 

“ Doan’  ansah  de  Jedge?”  he  said,  dazed. 

“Don’t  go,  and  don’t  answer,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor, severely.  “ If  you  do,  your  master  will  be 
ill,  and  he  may  die.  And  you,  Minta,”  said  the 
Doctor,  turning  to  her,  “you  slip  to  the  porch 
when  the  Judge  goes  down  into  the  garden  ” 
(here  the  Doctor  chuckled  in  spite  of  himself), 
“and  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock  forward  so 
as  to  make  it  an  hour  too  fast ; do  you  undcr- 
staud  f” 

Minta  had  to  stop  smiling  and  apply  her 
best  mental  abilities  to  this.  Finally  all  was 
arranged  to  the  Doctor’s  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  the  Judge  sat  reading  on  the 
porch,  glancing  now-  and  again  at  the  clock 
to  watch  for  the  hour  of  the  chill,  which  he 
scarcely  permitted  to  leave  his  thoughts.  At 
this  moment  he  was  startled  by  a peculiar 
noise,  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  a sight  which 
stirred  his  blood  as  a red  rag  stirs  a bull.  The 
garden  gate  stood  open,  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  piggery,  big  and  little,  poured 
through  it  w ith  as  lively  manifestations  of  de- 
light as  their  sluggish  and  unemotional  na- 
tures permitted  them  to  feel  or  express.  What 
they  thought  at  being  allowed  entrance  into 
the  sacred  precincts,  from  w hich  they  had  been 
driven  and  stoned  all  the  course  of  their  nat- 
ural lives,  can  only  be  surmised. 

The  Judge  rose  involuntarily,  and  called 
loudty,  urgently, 

“ Sypliax !” 

There  was  no  answer. 


“Sypliax!”  roared  the  Judge,  “you  

scoundrel ! The  pigs  are  in  the  garden 

But  there  w as  no  sound  save  the  echoes,  and 
the  grunting  and  sniffing  of  the  enthusiastic 
pigs. 

“ !”  fumed  the  Judge,  “ there  go  my 

hollyhocks!  You  Sypliax,  you nigger! 

Sypliax!  Sypliax!” 

The  Judge  had  left  his  chair,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  the  porch  steps,  leaning  oil 
his  stout  cane.  His  face  was  growing  more 
and  more  red,  and  his  book  and  spectacles  had 
fallen  to  the  door. 

The  pigs  were  now  nosing  amongst  the 
Judge’s  loveliest  verbenas.  Even  as  he  look- 
ed a round  eager  suout  was  run  into  the  soft 
loam,  and  the  fairest  scion  of  the  verbena 
family  pathetically  fell  to  earth,  lowering 
his  proud  colors  liefore  the  enemy’s  tierce 
onslaught.  The  Judge  could  endure  this  no 
longer.  He  raised  his  cane  threateningly  and 
stamped  down  the  steps;  and  the  surprised 
Sypliax,  who  was  trembling  behind  the  garden 
paling,  beheld  his  sick  master  flying  after  the 
pigs  with  all  the  sprightliness  of  mere  youth 
and  auger.  Down  the  west  walk  went  the 
Judge,  his  linen  coat  tails  floating,  his  cane 
uplifted  wrathfully,  and  his  face  liorid  with 
excitement;  while  down  the  east  walk  tum- 
bled some  of  the  pigs,  and  over  tlm  beautiful 
bed  of  phlox  scurried  others,  leaving  devasta- 
tion and  ruin  as  they  fled.  The  smaller  pigs 
ran  between  the  Judge’s  very  feet,  almost 
tripping  him  up,  and  calling  forth  various  ex- 
pressions not  iutended  for  polite  ears. 

“There  go  my  petunias !”  yelled  the  Judge, 
as  a company  of  pig  infantry  wheeled  and 
rushed  maddeningly  over  the  tender  blossoms. 
The  stout  cane  rose  and  fell,  and  hit  only  the 
air  and  the  gravel  walk.  Perspiration  poured 
from  the  Judge’s  now  rubicund  countenance. 
His  joints  became  limber  and  flexible,  ami  the 
more  successfully  the  demoniac  pigs  eluded 
him,  the  faster  went  the  Judge  and  the  redder 
grew  his  face. 

Dow  n w ent  the  sw  eet-williams  and  thefour- 
o’clocks.  The  candy -tuft  became  a mere 
crushed  memory  of  its  former  glory.  In  fact, 
t lie  hoofs  of  the  ruthless  pigs  laid  low  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  and  the  pride  of  the 
helpless  Judge,  who  threw  gravel  and  sticks 
and  swore  at  the  destroyers  in  >ain.  At  a 
moment  when  the  chase  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  Judge  was  beginning  to  feel  a warm  phys- 
ical fatigue  long  foreign  to  his  muscles,  Sy- 
phax  felt  that  he  could  hear  it  no  longer. ami 
rushing  in  with  his  hickory  stick  and  a few 
hastily  gathered  stones,  he  very  soon  drove 
out  the  intruders  and  closed  the  garden  gate. 

As  soon  as  Sypliax  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  Judge  hud  walked  up  to  his  chair  on  the 
porch,  and  leaned  back,  easeful ly  mopping  bis 
wet  forehead.  And  then,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  glanced  at  the  timepiece. 
It  was  one  o’clock!  The  fatal  hour  of  the 
chill  bad  come  and  gone,  and  that  faithful 
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UNCLE  BENTLEY'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
BLACK-ART. 

Uncle  Bentley  was  the  most  officious  niau 
in  Hawley  burg.  If  you  left,  your  front  gate 
ajar  so  that  the  dog  could  come  in,  Uncle 
Bentley  was  sure  to  come  doddering  along  and 
latch  it.  If  you  went  down  town  with  your 
old  umbrella — the  one  the  unknown  scoundrel 
left  who  took  yours — and  were  carrying  it 
under  your  arm  and  bo)»iug  it  wouldn’t  rain, 
Uncle  Bentley  was  certain  to  come  up  with 
bis  44  He,  lie,  my  boy  ; new  umbrcll’,  hey  f” 
and  take  it  away  from  you  and  open  it,  and 
display  its  holes  in  the  sight  of  all.  When 
the  President  parsed  through  town,  and 
stepped  out  on  the  station  platform  to  shake 
hands  with  the  leading  citizens,  Uncle  Bentley 
was  in  the  forefront,  grinning  like  a China- 
man, and  got  hold  of  the  Executive’s  baud,  and 
pumped  it  up  and  dowu,  and  iuquired  after 
his  folks,  and  told  him  about  the  crops,  till 
the  train  started.  There  were  some  rather  un- 
christian things  said  about  Uncle  Bentley  on 
this  occasion,  but  be  was  arouud  the  next  day 
more  chipper  than  ever,  get  ling  in  the  way, and 
doing  that  which  he  should  have  left  undone. 

One  day  Ponsoni,  the  celebrated  prestidigi-  . 
tator,  came  to  town,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ises of  both  large  and  small  bills,  to  give  a 
grand  exhibition  of  conjuring  and  revelation 
of  the  black-art.  The  performance  was  in  the 
44  opera  - house.”  Everybody  went,  but  the 
earliest  comers  found  Uncle  Bentley  occupy- 
ing a front  seat.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  he  had  staid  after  the  appearance  of  some 
home  talent  the  night  before,  and  was  locked 
iu  all  day,  subsisting  on  bottled  cold  coffee 
and  pocketed  sandwiches.  The  curtain  didn’t 
go  up  on  time,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  min- 
utes of  waiting,  Siguor  Ponsoni  came  out  in 
great  agitation.  His  assistant  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill.  Would  some  one  kindly  volun- 
teer to — Uncle  Bentley  shot  up  like  a man 
coming  out  of  a volcano.  They  disappeared 
together. 

In  five  minutes  they  came  on  the  stage. 
Uncle  Bentley  was  looking  very  queer.  He 
had  on  a funny  pink  satin  coat  and  high  yel- 
low silk  hat, and  his  features  seemed  strange 
and  unnatural,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  suppress 
some  mighty  secret.  The  signor  seated  him 
in  a chair  facing  the  audience,  aud  then  ad- 
vanced and  said: 

44  Ladies  and  gentlemens, — Wiz  your  kind 
piermission,  aud  ze  assistanz  of  Meester  Bank- 
ley,  I vill  now  perform  my  celebrated  egg 
treeck,  to  be  followed  by  ze  rabbeet  treeck, 
ze — ” He  had  been  looking  out  into  the  wings 
nervously,  and  broke  off  with,  4,Pardong  one 
minute,”  and  vanished,  leaving  Uncle  Bentley 
sitting  like  an  Egyptian  image  struggling 
with  that  within. 

One  minute,  two  minutes  elapsed,  but  the 
signor  did  not  come  back.  Uncle  Bentley  re- 
mained fixed,  rigid,  gazing  straight  ahead, 
with  round,  glassy  eyes.  Five  minutes  passed, 


Uncle  Bentley  frozen  iu  position,  goggling 
straight  ahead. • Ten  minutes — no  disciple  of 
the  black-art  ; Uncle  Bentley  still  tableauiiig 
as  the  Everlasting  Hills.  The  audience  began 
to  get  impatient.  “Never  mind  the  Eyetalian 
— go  ahead,  uncle,’*  shouted  somebody.  “Gi  ve 
your  part  of  ze  celebrated  egg  treeck,”  called 
auother.  44  Wade  in,  old  man !”  shouted  a third, 
At  this  instant  the  skirt  of  Uncle  Bentley’s 
queer  coat  was  observed  to  be  in  a state  of 
agitation,  aud  a white  rabbit  jumped  out  and 
went  bopping  across  the  stage.  Uncle  Bent- 
ley was  seen  to  revolve  one  eyeball  the  merest 
trifle  as  he  watched  the  rabbit.  The  1 i t tie 
creature  stopped,  and  a cat  which  bad  been 
lurking  in  the  wings  darted  for  it.  This  was 
too  much  for  Uncle  Bentley;  be  jumped  up 
and  went  for  the  eat.  He  got  her  by  the  tail 
as  she  was  actually  in  the  air  descending  on 
the  rabbit.  She  turned  with  a startling  yowl 
aud  struck  at  bis  band.  He  sat  back  solidly 
on  the  floor.  There  was  a strange  scrunch- 
ing sound.  Rabbits  began  to  boil  up  out  of 
the  old  gentleman  everywhere.  The  cat 
jumped  over  the  foot-lights,  lit  ou  the  snare- 
drum,  and  went  up  the  centre  aisle,  waving  a 
tail  like  the  broom  of  a street-sweeping  ma- 
chine. There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  those 
rabbits;  they  came  out  of  every  pocket,  aud 
he  appeared  to  he  mostly  pockets.  Then  a 
white  dove  struggled  up  from  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  knocked  off  bis  high  bat,  and  five  or 
six  bushels  of  red  paper  flowers  foamed  out 
of  it,  and  buried  Uncle  Bentley,  leaving  only 
bis  load  visible.  On  this  the  dove  finally 
roosted,  while  the  rabbits  sat  around  with 
their  ears  high,  half  scared  to  death  over  the 
cat.  Still  Uncle  Bentley  spoke  not  a word. 
But  now  bis  lips  were  seen  to  be  open, aud  a 
glimpse  of  white  was  detected.  “He’s  got  an 
egg  iu  his  mouth!”  cried  somebody.  “Go 
ahead — ze  egg  treeck!  ze  egg  treeck!”  yelled 
another.  44  Um,  yum,”  said  Uncle  Bentley, 
prying  at  the  egg  with  his  fingers  gingerly. 
“Take  it  out!”  “Swallow'  it!”  44  Palm  it!” 
44  Change  it  into  a silver  dollar!”  Was  some  of 
the  advice  of  friends  in  the  audience.  Uncle 
Bentley  worked  at  it  cautiously,  only  remark- 
ing, 44  Um,  yum.”  Suddenly  his  jaw  closed 
fiercely,  regardless  of  everything,  and  be  leap- 
ed up  with  a smothered  groan,  throwing  flow  - 
ers and  rabbits  like  spray,  tore  open  bis  bright 
satin  vest,  and  hauled  out  a dripping  flat  glass 
vessel,  while  a displaced  rubber  cover  and  a 
dozen  goldfish  slid  to  the  floor.  The  audi- 
ence shouted,  and  several  frieuds  rushed  on 
the  stage.  One  kind-hearted  woman  reineni 
liered  the  rabbit  which  Uncle  Bentley  had 
seemingly  sat  down  upon  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket.  It.  proved  to  have  been  two  dozen 
eggs,  however. 

A moment  later  the  signor  returned.  It  had 
been  the  sheriff  attaching  the  box-office  re- 
ceipts at  the  instance  of  his  unpaid  assistant, 
44  suddenly  ill,”  which  had  taken  him  away. 
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SCRIBE  VS.  THE  MUSE. 

BILL  OK  COMPLAINT. 

I sat  me  down  to  write  a comic  song, 

But  when  ’twas  done,  the  Muse  had  done  me 
wrong. 

For  when  I read  it  o’er,  ’twas  plain  to  see 
The  thing  was  solemn  as  a thing  could  he. 

Next  day,  alas ! she  tricked  me  even  worse. 

I tried  a bit  of  necrologic  verse ; 

And  when  I read  it  to  my  better  half, 

She  tried  to  weep,  but  really  had  to  laugh. 

Hence  in  the  Court  of  Poesie  I sue, 

O wicked  Muse,  for  a divorce  from  you. 

I’ll  not  endure  the  critic’s  vile  assaults 
Because  it  is  your  whim  to  play  me  false. 

('ari.ylk  Smith. 

TWIN  CHANCES 

Rev.  Dr.  W , for  fifty  years  the  rector 

of  a Baltimore  church,  was  what  is  denomi- 
nated “an  old-fashioned  High  Churchman/’  his 
views,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  work,  being 
much  in  advance  of  those  about  him.  By  de- 
grees, however,  new  ideas  begau  to  creep  in, 
and  a young  clergyman,  thoroughly  imbued 


with  these,  was  called  to  be  the  good  Doctor’s 
assistant. 

This  young  divine,  who  was  very  fond  of 
arguing  with  the  good  ‘old  rector,  whenever 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  exclaimed,  in 
a tone  of  some  impat  ience  : 

“ Doctor,  1 have  always  been  led  to  suppose 
that  you  were  a High-Churchman,  but  I must 
confess  I don’t  think  you  are  a High-Church- 
man at  all.” 

The  Doctor  regarded  his  young  mentor  for  a 
nioineut  in  silence,  aud  then  said,  with  a genial 
smile:  “Mr.  Smith,  when  I first  took  up  my 
residence  in  Baltimore  I lived  ’way  vp  town. 
Now  I live  ’way  down  town,  and  yet  I have 
beeu  living  iu  exactly  the  same  house  all  the 
time.” 

Gii.bbrta.  S Whittle. 


THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  ASKS  QUESTIONS. 

He  wanted  to  know,  one  day,  “ Who  made 
God?”  “ Or  did  He  just  find  Himself  made?” 
“ And  w lieu  He  made  the  Catskills,  why  didn’t 
He  mash  down  the  ground  at  Onteora?” 
“And  when  He  made  »ie,  did  He  start  iu  head 
first  or  feet  first?”  “If  He  started  in  head 
first,  wouldn’t  I have  seeu  how  the  rest  of  me 
wras  done,  after  He  got  to  my  eyes?”  “Aud 
why  didn’t  I feel  it  when  He  cut  the  slit  for 
my  mouth  ?”  “And  where — ?” 

And  then  his  family  gave  it  up. 


A NASAL  SUCC  ESS. 

Mabel.  "What  made  Mm  such  a «nee»»«s  as  Cyrano?" 
Ethel.  ‘‘A  hicyHe  aeHdent.  I believe.*’ 
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\S\Tf  OF  MICHIGAN 


BY  JOHN  DA^GS 


ONE  «T  the  !*?•»> :>d  mise^mmces  of  war \&  tii.fc 
literatet-t*  which  luviriatly  follows  iim 
*<gNiwj£  of  «t  jKiAw.  Amtti*$r0< 

great  should  eai E iv#hfc  • f^d*sy / .. 

t$  pat'Af?  Btft >rvji 

#,ir  u taftoifat*  liati t( \fJ\ i«&; 

AUsMdutrom  !Hi»  ilkfHhi  JudUm* 
avcwi  war  >ii  %d«fr  escape  rift?  ifiRiunljate. 
literary  cdns.tM}*i;cjhC«^  fltwrciif!. 
tuh+  U<*  field  of  haitle  h>  try  oodiilimldm  Withy 
o the  AmcrieiMi  jnHjjde  took  lew  ehuncc*. 
Kvt*Q*  PkiHpj>nte  coififiUi^- 

t Wh , n h&  clearly  foreseen  tey  fhoae  gt  fleet  with 
frtU'Aight.  \y*  knew  i bit  eml  Avtolil  he/gl4ri»vHfe  ; 
fid  hmhI  uigloriiMi*.  tor  UioSuknmte, 

for  the  simple  rtiasiMi  r-lirtt  )ve  un?  ribwut  tyhtm- 
drrd  t iMii^  larger  than  auhv  late  'oil Vytettry. '.. 
TliCi*  Wa*  v*rv  1 titte  .iioo£-'tjttttk»irg . id  rfei^dir 
ted  ££ate*f  aYabmte  (>Mtey3ljbg  Jwid 

df  it*  m > HU  pbk lit  itvil/  tui> 
l?y  ihV  cmjm  dymraoQr  *j£  Mie 
’ .Aaipl4p£td  After ' Hiifo . uHif  iJlC 

jliiteftr/r  aiiTinway  fonteihtf  *hus.t,  <mo  fxmwxl 
$W$\ bVtjte  v %i crest :vix  % ar  fare  ilii mb  in 

W ii  areil-  T he  (veliv^us  ?»f  CTeeimial^  nml  Plii- 
i:vg>>.  inn}  Unimak  C vt>\  ami  Sh  Lm«i*  knapped  ; 
tW*r  (tt  fleet,  ivlih  itefote 

p^Tddir^it^v^  and  haille^lHlfs  and  cTiuser#, 
wmnUveteg  fiT<mi6rluJe  rut  life  oeeaiiioual 
gii'Uipt  h£  il).i*rr  II 1^  f^sl Jc#vv>€^< 

v*\ih  }Jr^y  rtti+wel*  in.  tlm  **WiKund  downs. 
Ae  usual  Y0A  fttul  Itestun  were  eonner* 
Y4tive,  Gijl  Ike  Uitetlwr  sentmmut  djff^iatejy 
jiivvnjted  *ni|  war  hmranm  ;V  fact  ; the  fact  has. 
pawied  mto  tMH$<vrvf  jfiiil  are  uow* ,f  reajdh^ 
hm  rfcSYtfrtk’*  Th\j  CTiikon  ta  IVee,  iia>  Piiefro- 
B\ran  *a  ode  \)  T Ma%iintl  iiik; : Fijr'idijo. • m :i)iowi  h g 
ub  I:  v e ry  ilay  tli  at  Utf  W i m a j » 1 n:  rl  with  rli  i i.l  e as 
«d "•/’»?*  lathe i>— not  Sisi.V.hfg  any  epetjfieit, 

fill*: fei.fivr^-* fit  his  e\v)i  te»  iul i hath  h*h  Ami 

1h%sv  rlijj?  all  tftriHi  jiiMdit  i>fir  iiisforhvna  Ate 
teUiUj'  11*  jfnoWfi^Any,  wilfi  vnvrvi?\g  ih^vec^  d? 

^m'MaaSV  ISatdiiv^ Tin v»»  iiiik  write ;^j 
Eoa  it  from  ;*  roper<er'a  standjodid,  »;ul 

$*  U&i iil  herd  vjf y id ;y 

yiiVmhfaL  Ooldrtel  Wattemm  hiiwMrHteit 
a t*on c i t;  e f <#q» mn  U $ f A%  t huti^h  lay  Sycm  ditit it- 
llijpgj  bit  history  to  ao  SMitliOttre  of  ft  •t-huu-M»»?4 
tj4»r<sMa?ive  Meuagrapher^  One-  tV<-  i*  ’.\Jn  u 
%M.  If  tby  .^f  1 1 

epeakhi^,  pk\t\  if  one  tAyiite  j I hjtfHid t • 

"^ik‘  will  hit t.jra* lively  iirx-  ?>(>  oJ-  ,U\iu*^  fvm*ic 
tfie  ^it»y*filikir  Tiuii  tTmer  ^TeV  cv.rtmh  weU- 
nTmtdVii  Mr  Mantel  Wilcojs,  ate 

u*  thivjfmlHti  '<|f  e<jO$mra|iV^  .am!.' 
tbwki^Tit  fitl  iymiaTrrm^iK,  os  what 

te  |ihaAh:ohy  a diary,  mf  the  war.  a miaUvred 
hv  ^piuteb,  And  eytndurlv  yVDfHihte  as  a 
v\ awl ihr.  T*at  ui^oram.  vflta.  *orius.of  . 
this  thirj^  ^rhen  hti\n  has  oyiV-’pEfik 


stiana  and  coaled  ofir  eiitlrti^bsum, . dug.  .vitay-.- 
iivulidciitiy  hope,  will  admit.  Mr.  Hobs»d>  ; 
(fivdu  ns  in  Home  twenty  thoosaml  words  tia> 
f)i  Ids  hv  HiukihA  $he  otily 

sMiiyyi^v  kMp  atm  k in  the  cow  flirt,,  amt  tlm 
rs>hvhr i »d  thii  ICou^h  Rider*, a y hose 
4a;*  am*?  Uv,  imitrs  loi»»t  to  Cimblr 

lino  io  do  ail  that  he  .i«x*sr  has  tohl  ?i$  hoA, 
nad  wTiy,  imh!  wljca,  urn!  At  here  hr  ami  liis  hd- 
hnvete  dal  tho  in.e*l*  which  have  piaced  their 
iTioitc^  cm  the  [nigrs  nf  laMory, 

;•' #»f  |bekfe:l!.fi|fig;k uid  History.  They 
Am  teiif thit  te^timnhy  wf  those  wlm 
>:)^d&U-..oti. .white1  ti»e, ligUt WnA.iti  piv»gi>*ss ; the 
of  ihi>se  win*  staid  at  Imino  and 
wolc-tl  hot  filmic  w hat  was  going  'on  fit  Mu? 

Tvo.iit,  hid  Vv  lmf  w as  though c.  at  Junmv,  and 
wviuit  is  tlmnght  fit  home  U \t hi f yin  the. 
‘on'h  to  ho  despised;  m.id  tim  iianiii^oy  ol 
tho^r  in  the  thick  of  thw  W fid  *aw  mat> 

tt*»h  m Mndr  immecllatc  ami  not  in  thmr  inf 
fedehin^  ndatilm . if 

he  had  had  Mm  tmitr,  hiivv  ivyrtteh  tv  s{dend«l 
hod  itmst  acccptahli;  .uvrirte  ivu  tlm  tin ttlc  0 
Maniht  Bay  the  day  after  ho  did  his  deed  ’,  hot 
Ins  article  would  not  have  solved  or  even  haTjW 
ed  Co  solve  the  Plnlipi>ine  quest kni,  njul  XH.mld 
Itavo  beJonged  i(*  the  liivrntut'e  of  iu;q>reif- 
s)o|iSx  Tlie iv fore  w e do  not  as  yet  know  * hiSr 
toTically,  the  history  of  the  S}»auiy>b*Aunwtcaiv 
war,  wor  shall  we.  definitely, fur  a long  tiiim  to 
eohuyniid  ihuse  av hnt  writing  a»f  it  tow) ay ( dig- 

itlfy  iiicrir  owl  fmt  Avi  ih  t lie  title  of  histery  err. 

NT e v !♦: n |l*i Kt.Ks.s  Mm  nnprussnins  of  1 !io  cvv- 
v»  dues*  are  oi  value.  A man  who  yaujtior  write 
« play  van  often  criticise'  a n.hvy,  and  in  (he 
phvj  Ayr(g)it!s  .ad^aiVfdgAt  WhercTiW  there  is 
inithidg  to  he  said  against  Air  A a n,,(f,jrt) 
IhivlwV  Temark^  alkiot  Gcnci  fd  IIHofy^d  diw- 
^iialter.amlhis  habghty  ete»i'te«,  "Y 

w li  itdi  havcunMinigtoda  «.s  u I • < m ■ n m a i > ) 1 a ter f *s 
^miCdakbi|i ^ , mvr i .1g;iihst  OiArlVu jyl  VV at itel^oi if 
r^fcf0tei[mc»;^ ‘ !l  s '.'  'i  1 »V  m<i  u'it  I 1 niii  V_'C?5^I  <t  i hl*  1 
'if0.i&p*m.  VftAr  ugju)>et.  t Jits  vekhmdf.v 

of  Liviueiiu.'if  Hr.dvson,  who  rcils  in  twvmfy 
thduwiud  AAcrds  af  Tv  iterd  which ho  da, 
hc nhctl  hy  'me.  N«*r  cjmV  anytlmig  fm  .said 
Mg>li)sy  auv  of  tiw-sc  hifs  4f  Ec.sMndrmy  $*  limg 
uy  f hry  do  nut  -hte^iUMC  to  hi'  idsite^Vi  VvT  ?t*  ' 
ftidc Tighls  on  htetdfy  Mn  v hdvj:  iu^timahlr 
vahtn,,  ;•  '•_  .;  T '’•  '•'  \ ' ■’  :T  :•  vyV;  -vy,  , y;  y >. 

> r ♦ 1 > ^ « 15  »Ti  f ^ 1 ^ f r*H^4 1 < J v db  I v #>  < tte  t <>  ^ < w - . 

beesvv^  is  Mie  /forhmy  ij*y  jf<jr  Kyltt 

fyniv  Vtefd  f ItA  <»f  AteAd*  ^ tlaiv 

jmr  nfni.  ften'Miorsyirt  • i hJtli>t-ww  f.  vyr  r 

)<h:i~.t:  of  1 he  c?>»d.lii‘t  te‘.'U  veted.  Un  h hi  * iirEuvr. 
and  in  . *t»'»c>  . h\  or  na-ruen' 

parj  f»  ? o,  r jm . yr^iivu^  hljH  k*«  d fi d )A!auV'hv?>?^ 
of  The  T AVute  Tliefi*  tedical  te qhitemuVMA 
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compelled  the  publishers,  at  the  outset,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a staff  of  correspondents, 
photographers,  and  artists  iu  such  numbers  as 
should  guarantee  a complete  record  of  all  that 
went  on,  and  it  is  from  the  work  of  these  tried 
and  trained  forces  that  the  Pictorial  History 
has  been  compiled.  From  beginning  to  end 
the' story  of  the  conflict  is  set  forth  in  its 
every  detail,  and  the  illustrations  are  directly 
reproduced  either  from  photographs  or  from 
sketches  made  by  artists  on  the  spot.  The 
whole  is  introduced  by  a brief  article  from  the 
pen  of  General  Miles,  which  adds  not  a little 
interest  to  a remarkably  interesting  compi- 
lation. 


It  does  not  require  a vast  degree  of  courage 
to  say  that  The  Open  Question  is  a remarkable 
book,  and  like  a great  many  of  the  remarkable 
books  of  recent  years,  it  is  by  a woman.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  name  on 

Qnestlonf”  the  title-page,  “ C.  E.  Raimond,” 
By  is  but  the  pseudonym  behind 

C.  E.  Raimond.  wbicll  is  hi(l  an  ^entity  which 

has  hitherto  been  known  as  that  of  an  interpre- 
ter of  literature  rather  than  a producer  of  it. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  has  been  identified  in 
tbe  minds  of  the  appreciative  few  as  a most 
successful  expositor  of  the  subtleties  of  Ibsen 
on  the  stage,  and  some  of  her  readers  will  re- 
member how  a brief  while  ago  she  produced 
certain  of  Ibsen’s  plays  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic with  a considerable  degree  of  artistic 
success.  She  now  appears — though  not  for 
the  first  time — as  an  author.  There  is  already 
credited  to  her  pen  a novel  entitled  “ George 
Mandeville’s  Husband,”  which  is  not  at  this 
moment  recalled,  but,  whatever  its  merits,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  of  more  vital  interest 
than  the  “ Tale  of  Two  Temperaments,”  as  Miss 
Robins  in  her  secondary  title  terms  “The  Open 
Question.”  In  reading  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  influence  of  her  Norwegian  ideal  iu  author- 
ship has  strongly  dominated  in  the  conception 
of  the  story,  if  not  in  the  author’s  treatment 
of  it.  To  speak  frankly,  the  problem  discussed 
is  as  painful  as  it  is  important,  but  Miss  Robins 
has  handled  it  after  the  manner  of  one  who, 
having  positive  convictions,  yet  understands 
not  the  limitations  of  the  reader,  but  his  pref- 
erences. In  other  words,  unlike  certain  pur- 
veyors of  gloom,  we  find  Miss  Robins  giving  us 
in  “The  Open  Question”  an  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  a depressing  situation  in  that  she  has  ap- 
preciated the  need  of  relief  in  the  tension  of 
the  reader’s  mind.  The  story  is  as  relentless 
as  any  by  Hall  Caine,  but  it  is  written  with 
some  regard  for  the  public  nerve,  and  a grate- 
ful amount  of  the  sunshine  of  humor  is  al- 
lowed to  relieve  the  shadow  of  the  tragedy. 

One  must  think  the  early  picture  of  slave 
life  true,  it  is  drawn  with  such  positiveuess 
and  so  vividly;  and  from  this  point  to  the  sail- 
ing out  into  the  depths  by  the  unfortunate 
lovers  there  is  no  shirking  of  the  situation, 
but  with  all  there  is  intermixed  a mitigation  of 


its  unhappiness  through  the  happy  medinm  of 
a delicate  aud  always  appropriate  humor. 

Should  Miss  Robius  ever  weary  of  the  stage 
she  can  unquestionably  fall  back  upon  letters 
with  confidence  in  a successful  issue. 


In  Sundown  Leflare,  Mr.  Frederic  Reming- 
ton makes  another  very  graceful  and  appeal- 
ing bow  to  those  who  like  him  for  the  pictures 
he  has  made  and  the  stories  he  has  penued. 
Mr.  Remington  does  not  tell  us 
of  the  family  affairs  of  Sundown 
Leflare,  and  one  is  therefore 
compelled  to  guess  somewhat 
at  that  droll  person’s  extraction. 

The  readers  of  William  McClennan,  and  of 
Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond’s  quaint  vol- 
ume of  poems,  “ The  Habitant,”  will,  however, 
feel,  in  meetiug  Leflare,  that  they  are  encoun- 
tering either  an  old  friend  or  a cousin  of  au 
old  friend  not  far  removed.  It  is  a Frencb- 
Canadiau  dialect,  diluted  somewhat  by  associa- 
tion with  Iudiaus,  that  Mr.  Remington  chooses 
this  time  as  the  line  upon  which  to  hang  his 
pictures,  and  the  line  is,  as  usual,  a good  one. 
If  painters  could  always  select  their  own  lines, 
who  can  doubt  the  goodness  thereof!  As  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  Mr.  Remington  finds  iu 
himself  a sympathetic  illustrator.  As  an  artist 
he  understands  his  own  subtleties  as  au  author, 
aud  as  an  author  he  finds  little  difficulty,  ap- 
parently, in  giving  his  illustrator  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  collection  is  a slight  one.  There  are 
but  five  stories  in  it,  and  none  of  them  is 
long,  but  they  are  all  characteristic  of  t heir  an- 
thor.  A sort  of  mixture  of  modernness  and 
savagery ; a strength  which  at  times  suggests 
Kipling;  an  indication  here  aud  there  of  truly 
poetic  feeling,  strong  enough  to  appeal,  but 
not  doniiuaut  enough  to  enervate ; a semblance 
of  actuality — these  are  qualities  of  “ Sundown 
Leflare,”  upon  which  the  collection  bases  its 
appeal  for  favor. 

The  eleven  illustrations  to  the  book  are  full 
of  the  Remington  spirit,  which  means  that 
they  have  plenty  of  action,  plenty  of  reality, 
and,  best  of  all,  no  little  poetry  iu  them. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  the  lovers  of 
the  short  story  will  forgot  the  wonderful 
charm  of  a little  collection,  put  forth  some  ten 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Henry  C.  Buniier,  uuder 
the  title  of  “ Short  Sixes.”  They 
came  more  closely  to  a realiza-  “Short  Ba- 
tiou  in  English  of  certain  French  1,1  jj* 
ideals  as  to  what  a short  story  Wii.libton  Fan. 
should  be  than  any  collection 
of  talcs  in  onr  language  published  before  or 
since,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by 
them  made  it  somewhat  difficnlt  for  the  edi- 
tors of  the  weekly  journal  in  which  they  origi- 
nally appeared  to  follow  them  up  in  later  issues 
with  equally  good  material.  But  the  idea  of 
printing  good  stories  to  be  read,  as  the  poet-an* 
thor  of  “Short  Sixes”  put  it,  “ while  the  cau- 
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die  boros,”  remained  dominant  in  tbe  editorial 
mind,  ami  subsequent  collections  were  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  exactly  in  so  far  as  tliey 
stood  or  failed  to  stand  this  test.  Among  tbe 
accepted  were  tbe  fifteen  tales  of  West  Point 
ami  garrison  life,  by  Williston  Fisb,  now  pub- 
lished under  tbe  suggestive  title  of  Short  Ra- 
tion*. Mr.  Fisb  gives  evidence  throughout  that 
be  knows  bis  army  world  intimately — as  a re- 
tired lieutenant  should  who  has  not  retired 
too  early.  He  lias  seen  its  sunny  and  its 
seamy  side,  and  from  these  be  has  constructed 
bis  “ quaint  and  charming  sketches,”  as  Mr. 
Banner  called  them,  and  in  reading  them  one 
sees  very  easily  bow  they  have  managed  to 
stand  the  test  set  by  tbe  editor  who  bad 
“ Short  Sixes  ” to  live  up  to.  They  are  not  so 
varied,  not  so  good,  not  so  easy  in  their  man- 
ner, as  was  tbe  work  of  tbe  master  of  style 
who  set  tbe  standard,  but  in  their  vigorous 
humor  aud  appealing  realism  and  convincing 
picturesqueness  they  are  decidedly  worth 
while. 

Not  tbe  least  interesting  features  of  tbe  vol- 
ume are  the  sympathetic  introduction  to  bis 
friend’s  work  by  Mr.  Banner,  and  tbe  very 
charming  illustrations  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Taylor, 
who,  in  the  refinement  of  bis  touch  aud  com- 
prehension of  bis  author’s  subtleties  frequent- 
ly suggests  the  work  of  Abbey. 


In  pleasing  contrast  to  tbe  large  number 
of  stories  of  adventure  and  action  run  riot 
that  have  latterly  been  added  to  tbe  stores 
of  bookish  folk  is  Mrs.  Henrietta  Daua  Skin- 
ner’s novel,  E$piritu  Santo . 
“E*piritu  San-  While  certain  distinguished  fol- 
Kirn-A  yi)\NA  l°weni  the  literary  craft  have 
SkjN.Niut/  been  studying  tbe  horrors  of 
war,  real  or  imaginary,  Mrs. 
Skinner  lias  chosen  to  consider  tbe  comedy 
aud  the  t ragedy  of  tbe  paths  of  peace,  and  she 
has  chosen  France  for  the  environment  of 
those  who  pace  her  pages,  the  stage  whereon 
tbe  great  master  of  tbe  Human  Comedy,  Bal- 
zac, once  played  tbe  whole  gamut  of  human 
emotions.  It  is  possibly  this  choice  of  her 
environment  that  induces  one  to  thiuk  of  Bal- 
zac when  reading  Mrs.  Skinner’s  novel,  for 
the  author’s  treatment  of  tbe  problems  with 
which  she  deals  lacks  tbe  incisiveness  and 
convincingness  of  Balzac;  locks  also  tbe  im- 
personal quality  of  the  Frenchman,  w ho,  seem- 
ingly, regarded  it  as  bis  missiou  in  life  to  pre- 
sent certain  bard — or  soft — facts  of  existence; 
to  range  in  proper  sequence  exhibits  in  evi- 
dence, without  presuming  to  become  an  advo- 
cate of  one  side  or  of  another  in  a matter  un- 
der controversy.  It  is  evident  throughout  tbe 
story  of  “ Kspiritu  Santo”  that  its  author  has 
sympathies,  not  to  say  positive  convictions, 


which  one  may  thiuk  the  author  of  the  u Com- 
pile Humane”  rarely,  if  ever,  betrayed  in  tbe 
stories  lie  put  forth.  Yet  Mrs.  Skinner’s  sym- 
pathies arc  not  insisted  upon,  aud  appear 
chiefly  between  tbe  Hues,  uot  in  them. 


Apart  from  all  this,  however,  there  is  an 
added  interest  to  Mrs.  Skinner’s  story  of  “Es- 
piritu  Santo”  and  tbe  Harettis,  in  that  her 
work  may  be  classed  among  the  musical  nov- 
els of  tbe  day.  Music  is  uot  tbe  theme  of  tbe 
story,  but  an  attractively  musical  iuterest  runs 
throughout.  Tbe  accepted  hero  is  a boy  tenor 
at  first,  and  be  develops,  as  a boy  tenor  may,  if 
be  wishes — provided,  of  course,  that  be  does 
not  begin  as  a boy  soprano — into  a real  tenor; 
tbe  secondary  hero  is  a barytone,  and,  like  tbe 
barytone  of  tbe  opera,  be  has  a difficult  time 
of  it  in  retaining  his  respectability.  He  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  tbe  villain  in  tbe  plot  of 
all  tbe  various  characters  therein,  but  of  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  viciousuess  bis  villany  con- 
sists is  nowhere  made  apparent,  and  a sympa- 
thetic reader  is  apt  to  part  with  him  with  a 
sense  of  regret  that  so  outwardly  virtuous 
a person  should  be  possessed  of  so  troubled  a 
conscience.  Adrian  Daretti  is  by  all  means 
tbe  most  vital  and  most  vividly  drawn  of  all 
tbe  persouages  in  Mrs.  Skinner’s  story. 

Tbe  heroine,  Espiritu  Sau to,  is  very  elusive 
— as  a heroine  should  be,  particularly  when 
gifted  with  a name  of  such  import.  But  she 
impresses  herself  properly  upon  tbe  reader  as 
a dominant  feature  of  tbe  story — to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  that  tbe  choice  of  her  name 
for  tbe  baptism  of  tbe  book  arouses  no  spirit 
of  cavil. 

Taken  os  a sincere  effort  to  present  certain 
interesting  phases  of  life  iu  a pleasing  way, 
with  an  undercurrent  perceived,  if  not  exactly 
read,  of  deeply  religions  feeling,  Mrs.  Skinner’s 
story  is  distinctly  commendable,  aud  even  a 
judicious  reviewer  of  books  can  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  in  reading,  bis  mind  in- 
stinctively reverts  to  the  work  of  Honord  de 
Balzac,  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  because  it 
is  in  any  degree  comparable  to  tbe  work  of 
Balzac,  but  because  of  its  atmosphere,  which 
bus  something  of  tbe  flavor  of  tbe^niaster,  just 
os  a balsam  pillow  has  something  of  tbe  flavor 
of  tbe  pine  forests. 


The  seventh  volume  in  tbe  Biographical 
Edition  of  Thackeray  is  published,  and  con- 
tains The  Virginian*,  originally  issued  in 
monthly  parts  in  1858  and  1359.  To  Americans 
tl,e  story  biw  always  bad  a pe-  v,  . 

culiar  iuterest  entirely  apart  ian*.”  By  w. 
from  its  literary  value,  and  in  M.  Tiiaokkray. 
its  present  form  that  interest  is 
considerably  augmented  by  Mrs.  Tiiaokkray 

Ritchie’s  introduction,  which  Ritouik. 

contains  a number  of  letters  from  tbe  author 
during  bis  sojourn  in  this  couutry.  From 
them  one  gains  a confirmation  of  tbe  impres- 
sion made  by  the  author’s  published  work  that 
Thackeray  was  fully  alive  to  tbe  good  points 
of  tbe  American  people,  and  not,  like  some 
others,  watching  only  for  tbe  grotesque  iu  our 
life  as  it  was  then.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  tbe 
daughter’s  testimony  that  her  father  felt  al- 
most as  much  at  borne  iu  Broadway  as  on  the 
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Broroptou  pqvinmnt.  It  m pleasing  ulao  to  in  bis? hearMm  most  Hod  them  xrarndng  M i- 
note  throughout  the  correspondence  eonviu-  reads;  .qn/J  rfhvqi  be  pots  the-  o<*»fc 
ring  e\ idenne  that  Thackeray  *ra*  made  to  fo<d,-  him  ni.  ties  mid  of  t.lu>  chapter.  \t  m-  d.~-.  * -• 
while  hero,  that,  'in<  wn*  n ivcdeoum  guest.  foci  orderly  disposed  toward  Usar  -war 

) n tn*w  of  tht*  lanmuraUmia  <-«f  Certain' Iftt-  .of  .u*Mm  lu'  has  hern  wading  it  kftj  «»«»»  W. 
ter-dav  iTiiiiN  over  certain  {mtwUarittes  of  Hie  W>*urye Uw  shori com i n^f  -rr»  ^ mi.  ! 

Amrrirnn  imopl*  in  HuHr' Im&g  to  .get-  pit  in  but  beekuae  be  /*»  .lioa^lf  df  only 
Hu?  world-- : their  worry owr  Hick  aJlhirB-  a ml  .‘^fra.lftgbjfn^Hntf 
floor  so-caHeri  (ift*  <*f  -—if:  U not  w itlmob  — - — - 

in /eve* t f hut  one  nutilw  in  q tot it-r  wviffeeo  by  lr  is  a i n nt t er  ?pikr^v4nt  H?3 h e kyn*y  d)i r? 
Thacki  cu\  m Novt  m\bct< l^Ojthe'follon-inii- pac-  kfijdied  for  the  post  of  ilfovif rdiu  t **  Is h -t yn •• 
a«tnf»!»  ; u h?  both  vbU*  to  An^r»ni,’}  In*  s.:iy.v  Fortrmrtteiy  hi*  aspirations -vune  nipped  .0 
>*  There  found  tW ofihcte  of  the  mr  the  bud  b.v  fife  rail aiv*1: 1 1 u y t-» • 

l li&ye  u ^ifbeivity  in  fortping _ jtb»  letfohs  w*  I ' flpfrviacfiifc  -In*  • ' 

write  f heiii  ihivvH  on  the  page,  in  answering  oVe'r'*-  ■.•Spyutatfr*’-^^ 

lyuestioi!*,  hi  finding  the  wmist  -e»ii«i|»ie  words  K,  Brow  u»d,  Lee, cfo  and  OimU* 

to  form  ‘he  Mi8tviu\s\  A goiitfoimiu  asked  u»e  shank*  ’ Many  of  Xinodse:r;iy?k**diivr*  h.v. i > 

how  fong  1 foul  beep  in  Now  York,  t besltk-  <M fU n g fo. Accept  q»  ?eue  to i Mf<  nod  nqhiretjfcL, 

toil | uihl  Him  biiiri  u w eelc . 1 Ion?  nnUed  n';^ 

iiay  hriVuv* . . ;. . { hqnUy  .kiioa  wb-Jif  i«  «ui<J ; 

bin  th ink  1 ug>  of  fvumetbiog  rJay^  riOtlHii^  ■ .• ' ;;  /- • 

bite,  w\i\i  an  ii-veprejibUile  jongjog  to  > . 

nifjtioii.  I thren  hmir^  It^ji  firnti  VlvEog--.  ' '-  ',';yv':y  V 

lai'ni,  okiUiog.  0|»,  ilowavitrv  with  % hrnv  v ioiig 
fpkrfii  ntglu  ‘Taikyocy  e^ 

H'tituy  ^flb  q v£ry  elbv^r  mqi»t  T.  Ap^f on,  Jf 

of  iJojjf  orb  ho  *rt>  0 Ui«  bim  on  fji»  //'  ,• 

retort  ft  our  Knwpe  m the  Mititikl  Ther*  i*.  ff  /Jih^r^s, 

qnm*^  eVHde  ifHlq^ifey  lu  the  ibr  iuoI  flop  bvi^  jw 

^rhirJi  wo  itonk.  <^|U*rretjec  on  rx<Jr  >siiM  of  Ute 

globe.  Ptf»i>Iq  rriift  i?tt  «tt|i ; t'  Oihe  woft  Kr  jPv^V ^ 

rmohiute  over  t liMtV  jhini-rfl,  ibiw  <1  i£  in  tb«‘ir 
htro1»q$f  fbbj  imifll  kye^  moving,  t mint  to 

lUngJi  iutAt be  %t>eojr  na tv.  A t honm nfp r l>K1rtk^  ?^LTA^r^^^K.'\w ;;V^« 

Citei  1 vr.inl  to  veatl  toy  pilfer  Ii‘iqhrv{y,  aiol 
then  get  to  my  honk*  qtid  work.  XcMiduhif^. ; 

.vonra  rqhv1n\gpi»  to  fqlij  J felt  q )yh<it>n  eap  4 ■ \\ v\\! 

• t^ik^n  o.tf  'otj* ' hmtHTjiitp^niiblyWgrtti  to  s]ikqk  1 uvtfw 

■rahofv  rrml  reason  ably,  :unl  out  io  wisli  to  00U  j j 

Ihu  tln:*r  ojong  m H10  Hntrtif4nv-tH»h  we  ImVO  " ,■  W, bi'.\  ;v  ;': ' ' 

a rhornmt^  giimpin;  of  Wo«hnigum  ?r  ving  in  ^4- 

h<A \hbm A n bba h#  ye terehce  to  ^ l iumtmt - 

Longfelioa  , M t«»M  girrst  TlnieUeniy  w?w  at 
Cqni  hi  idgr  ; atof  Hhm,  aq  iua  kaHurh  toflt  pto- 
gre&q4.  ^5  ftisei ntit fug  lirl  ft*  Mtet rhcs  of 
Sqv jini)  ftiif  "fo>. w 'tly  1 oftb b ml  t h el  Sort  1 i i fcpit 

Hi  * _ . 

Ostf  of  q util. list  extraordinary  Ogtnr^^ohfcb  1m 
frothing  'wore  charming  I»hh  *,ot  hecti  giwu  . • oil  }»afl  phtee.l  hcfVire  ihcio,  fveou^  wj\  ’-  ■ 1 
tvq  \n  WogrnfJiieal  Irtter^  than  tllrav  gflitifpaO^  them  have  p^soci  t.lbwfr  without  tint 
of  th*>  tu-UliatM  tuifhor  in  his  iifo,  )*ortunity  for  foreign  ti.uryl',  iMuthjiye  1.h*w,  »»-.•;• 

V>  fog'  hi  Ui  fitxyu  v h i 1th  gtf  u ii  f f i:4^-i  1 j , T h fc  u p-  rt hlg  t b atuy ' nlirttiq r ;ur  ftb i .ffe  vq  t fn*T  h /» fehn  t K > 
profiunve  gnHft  f|Mr  ottW-.fVrquitc  fother,  anil  'toHy • rc;/'rmlne\i?t  <hv-  iMtennOMa^  ai  hi*  6fl«y 
fh*'.  >n.o»<r,  aoH,  it  tiling  tionhir-b  ni/tii.  It  iq  ineti :*ioh  women.  Jfnf  ««'  havy  ,f\l|  pu^.i 
liilthajlt  f.o  lyrOl!  ;qti^  vbiinn.--  qiiht?  m,  inti-  AUo  genial  renfiihoiancr  of  * ’ *v*  |^||| 

rtiqt^jy  |ikh>tog  mini  jemffhlytttjnl  tli^wf  pa-  A afhnS  qntl  bore  ommirH 

V'.r*  ^iio  o the  pqhlicittum  of  >Vrt1  r »-i -‘hsf'ntV  htiinnrfqi >f  fr*l’>r  wh.v  in  I Etmtufy.  a aiM 
rJH^f ?i niff* ikphi Ke  tkeokfJ  in , ^ bVdi  the  toajl&v  rffinn  Thqhkrfqy 

y lVj  inaihi  fo  t'oef  f liut  Ihy  gryui  ’Wqvorly  b'/m  St  k i^sy^hnq  uiqy  tbi nk,  to  fitul  Jhitb 

hi^  friyiMi  ami  yonbbaiO:,  ami  .in  n jnea^ove-.  iiyqtivrn  'for  l^iyUens,  anrl  qncri>  thy  rv-aibnt* . 
kainnf /ipun  <f*>  r* •;•»>.» ■■!>.  ^h^ohl-  1 <»*  hdi»  hhn  *v ■orl»i  •mlrbt  gratHo.fi,  to'*  S«o.-‘  mlM( 
aver  Ui>'  Iinifi  in  hfc.  TIo'jxo  y|o>  think  Hie  anthrj'f  nf  '•  ph'kw- :i<*k/f  by  iliM'.oni-Agie^  fhc. 

y.b.tokrfqy  q^<»r^  'AbOnbl  re?ul  tfi  Icen^b’* ** iie5fiq^v-  ga V y nn  inccuHve  yo  tfie  mqtr  qhf 

tfitsi  one  chatfibr  Aungli-  nuhsopfiently  forced  hint  to  jsbqre  w»ib  'bite,  b^ 

<»:V-  if  be  i*  an  Afoei*ton,qo<)  \miy  an>  cocklea  faMfels  mr uorelm. 
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? t. y or  UMHi^r  . i 'haw ■••>i;vvi;  ui  .{W.mi?,,r  fT<*htnh  tjmtf&frt  in  oi»  iz-ssn m ; » r . niui  in- 
Hi.il  rfiUUMrv,  'of  umiit**’*  KfUn.i;  snm  ifi  i h >•*•■•  h ••'.*! sr>  witi-uni*  lin^,  *.v-Uh; 

nlinio.  ill  *.vl.«L'ii  <* V’-r v 1 1 : ‘ v ^ imninwimh*  om  chinnc-vs  ] i iV  heronm* 
emlwt  mnorullv.  us  it  should  vnth  >un  Li.vMijT  n&  m<0  is  Hjtf  U<  ifn  h<>rf\:  i/ii  <m«*V 
,jwh  Ami  t^iVt' ■'  uflffvKr  of.  ^il<V  ^hi^tdnus.h «nv  rja m any  Iwj^iii^svlio  fniH- 

vrludi  Thhtt**  .o^*t‘  it* i * y nu<l  v‘mu|i:fcy»iW  -.Mo  rn  t.;.r  ;*'*s<-m*v  of  j»lv?  ^ i * ;-> I nt.ji;<s 

u>  f h«  * m ♦ t v v*  :*.f( vr*  HJOVI  j&iv.i>*  t v 1 1 a > tlm  UaiOn-htrH  nt  tin-*  gcnfttfimiK — $! 

LuiG’ii  whirl*  i.s  TtyrtjKl  f<  >r  f In  >x?,  < |,,-v  thr  no  rr  Jhirrl  v m h-<- 1 
ronipl  n'n  t!»  >•  T ,-vil  nnmrh'  p.hMvuu  *,«•;. uty.  Bj  MjffJy#  h.vwdv  in  L<-m- 

Hut hupptrn^v*  iu  KnruK  nnr4'*inJy~r>nm.f%  Jot*  ^ oMvUnity  vh*h  iWfttMir*  fht'm 

and  fin  vv.nd.ui:!  i h*-  smisb  imm  ofinnoh.  But  whm  iU*-*  vit'vy  t hintr  :&$$$ 

Wilh«|r-;» -1.-  t.hr  vin  ;:M(i  W > * » = . i » I vti.t'or  h/n:“.  To  ii  <1  * * v ' jv  Ay  r 

f r»#»H  ^ thd  Vwlln  n.,  v •'.i,);X|  ; .•ii.-Otim  hi  WiUMMV. 

t • I *«  -,Vi » * d . m«  d > •>  i s ij . V 1 1 ,■  j i v p<  wj  j j ♦ V h y } i it  i I y-o.s  ' . And  <!•«»*»•  |*r..n'n*  unr.  fids,  r*  !»<•  T5»mh- 

With  ft  IK- 1"'  r-.n-  mu*  d.'iv  i«i  >?n*  t '.»nfpn-  hn*  *».•♦  h*.  tlh»  -put  n>'«  ••  d 

WiteUte  th»»  Po^ia  ir.jrlm  I ^ittr  Th^r*^ M a tykvflii*' 

Tliyi  htfU  ii.hhr« • ''  Fi‘rVsr*ui  jy<^7^^riW5y>yihi y ’ jfV  U'TiAnf.  nf  vyf»h‘>h  ite'. 

••»  ht:  h dinifiird  v.j  n ri.rntU  ^ «•.•»!  n.. ! I ;;  .-*  -!im  >^>0  yftii  •*  •,  < rv  ♦,>.  n-r» 

vn-st.  •'ivhiKfy  jln.ili h'»v.  a ThyTtr^t 

njr  ',s\>  0 uv  s»-: y i/i  \M)u!  •:.>•  -.J;,  -t;t  j«  -•.*•..!  f* V tin’-  clhlcl^fKy  .*(  n.H»r |>v-npt.4’  ah 

b?  vs»l  p^/»iitvY.. ' £ i;YJ «*»>.*# V -'  ' ' ’ ■•<-','"',,“s‘/  ‘ '"'  '■  ” '■  • *'  '■•'  •->'  '■ 
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Original  frci 

RSlTt  OF  N 


HAMMS  1 


i^unv  is  (»»  hold  Milt  thinr  U md  f'«t‘  aims:  '£mu|>s-.o m Viijp  fim  CVttNt*  .;'m» &im  and  %m 
i. !{<••;  g$|g  they  *»n»  *u  y»>iii»^  t ji At  Ua  n-  a H.  £|i*r  I.  'm/./.'i  X .’oh-una.  .St ' 

rmy.  *-a!i  only  add  ttav  at-A  still  ?i  i!i-:>y‘.;-io  ivy  liAdum  * h^-te  •/••-.•.•. 

huklmy  '.m:i  tljfir  i«:»ncV  !«>■  aim*  wlmi*  •>••:.  This  uiu^  limm  h w>Mj«vt  lor  aid 

»!}njjLj  V<  lw-t:-U.  >♦?  ihttf  Rom*;  is  »Vjm 

W if*  \' * ».:«V  i*  H pjt- 

*fhe.$  R?vr-  <*•.  *-.• 

. / saimR'  ^ to.-  b < f«>*  § KiRpyo  "X*  ’ 

d*$  of  t it#  j Wt  ttyi  t i«i  i 

7;  UomurR  wi  if  Uow)t  uttmng 

i h*  ; !»*?•?•  Ro  kmhfoj  Rj.U,  «v  >;  ••*•.. 

. m,  j eeiwm  to  tiW  ^KtVo'fss  ihv  flstfh  <1 

&^V  • . 4 AY.R3  f#M#d  t<>‘  kvv-p  ;t  «'(,!T  .A  ‘ f'i 

, ,w|SH^^  thy  U^Us-^^-,  lUM,  m |.{v;  *w  , i' 

■„  ' y'  \ 't§'  :;»?  •’  J u:  l*?> v;m<i  ihm  lli^v  w£ji  In*  «r»  tita'c^ 

8g|  *'*.  % f \ V'v  f -'O?,,  it|p5  tj  V-  V Ot  Hi  of  «UM* 

'jfi r \ J <#  ^*>‘{  > it  tii’-fizn  i am\  hi#  ag# 

- ^ V m^Si  J»nv  m»f  kRovy^R  In  ^«Uc"  in  ihy  sirHiv;. 

y * * / d#  Ri f is# 

V?.$  £ it  m#  tf# tf*i\  /d#iR#y 

*S&?  '**  JtririiJv  ts  ;>  o.xnyv  WitherHWfc 

v->.  a i«irrs^i>  .-  f£  tlif.cjfy  tvherr  cSviv ■ -. 

• Tbr  i'lniHVAtil  of  cHtrutfr^/  Hi 

^ Mrr»«r  .<  V,  j 'Aiv  r.Mi  •■«sv.;*r<;<;Jy 

. R? /•!-•.•'  ».-  «:jv>  f*  m .(  pat  ti . 

• i vvii>*  Of  Rtf'*  lc\'  »i?s- 

^ trt>i3 s of  * tMe 

, f tiitn.  \vt'too*vyr‘  .*Vf.iy  "Oik.-.,  of  a v*  R - ; 

-N  la"^lS  .fjiiioiH  to;  »l)^*i  titt.  oH' 

Vi^,  '•  ® v io  I iholohy.  it^wivv % J ] 1 1 ■■xiHVi -3  ( ’or-* . i)st 

r •- . *u  ^ jm'.s*  of  i-avn-lirra..  -tS  Uu'V  ir*t  to  r.a  J>t& 

'•:  R frojo  \yM\e\n  M)  y>:ti  Ui„i!.  'V:lii;;r;; 

fK-.aavh's  iiinirulv  Rio  <oi  lit#  san.f*,  f Hu<i 
WAinr.v,-;*OR  'rflE  a i va  t iuo  ruiiv <*itii(ui.fl  dfire  a'foi»£  tV>r^y 

ttonifc^  lia*  P.i;t«XLi  . Jri:  P«  »».♦.{< a *.j>  (Uc 
ivifM'iin^  ti*rra‘v>.of  IN \ i./:  v- 

Ihyyts.n  hi,  i \ H;<  n ifff?  ;iU-jtl  — ami  1hm\-  hHhvli  itio.v  1 u:n* 

olij  Yf‘t  anulhvv  \yi!  of  it  j fiin^  Mi  tM.pyi  valtO?l ! -o>f  Jl.y.iU'  tli*1  ‘B^t-  Nv 

lijo  3000  t;ahntor»  Vif  R^ou-.  Utifi*1  BouIom «i)itM>f  t f»t*  n#»rs#l  U>ltrr,HWy  ?.<i  r . 

trnly  <>m  ttif/ir  :o  t it>Rt-  uonp-t^Hjii  Von  voi.tioinv)  drivo^.  V^Mutt  J ft  mi 

tf»n-  W‘  yoMfViMii.i;  Nsitsf)  ruilly  ciial'Muh-  is  \fo  uiiiv^rsiliiy.  5U 

ll io»>-  lioUlmy  1>'M  iP#'M;-Avlti').s  t<*  valint,  ‘MpuiUtv,  V*>u  will  Um^o  in 

sv.*rv  I'lr.'O*.  >u£».l  to  ni:0c<‘  ad.wnl  !*c *r  varrhig'o  with  thy  red  It vt-ry V 3 ir ■-ih;-- 

liri^ii  vn  u j-#ia*.‘a»  | jr^^vnt^d  hy  biHly,  tlie  r\vU  }:*iAxvg*'Oi&}  the  *»Up|-*iu- ; 

sta;mgt>i\s  >Aiifl  u plrnrp  ^ it-r«  usyvy  a rje  sjlII.  with.  Ihevr  famiii^v:-  n<vr^-tf*uiR>  v - 
U.'ivHy  |p|  rv,;.»  l.yR-.;  ji?  tu^o  b^yy<ir=j  ?«rti  vviliumt  hats.  yy.nii^itM^s afjd  t^uu-: 
ami  cHi»>i>i*ji  ts  Uiere.mO  « ryetaiH  pnd.iri  prtocAS.  ■ ami  ivpassiny.  r«oe  fy 

pal.ii  II.  ;.0  ail  vo-i.i.y  o»  r iv:t x npi'toatr  liJV  s.ihy  uli  syvmyhyir  .to  liP  «uiiir^lBt  oohttojoN 

-yviu't'h  is  M‘v  fr'iiyiiy.of  hvmm!-  i4  A l.liiunip  w'ah  R-rms:  U-ey  tlu*  Mm»  c»$r  ihv  imiM<*. 

thy.-  v>m;i;.  r.yuplp,  ami  sit,  in  Hi v vj,...  vyjliW  • aw  mH'  lutinf*. m w l.u  {. 
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ti  nal  i ailed.  $0*i Uf^-se*  I i a 1 m * r rti h$r< * Ve edi 

o«-  iU*y  pam  vOo i npas*^  pn>nd 

of  be\M^  Unman*.  •■  jgftn  ifihev  do  not  take 
t fuVfedMI  'td Am  Vdi^drfjfJ?  S'hyii^  lU:  the 

Jfotfcy  mir&yte  <*f  i’"^. 

The  r'a.i‘Vii;viVi,  v'hiH»  this  yom\  iY.«'  per- 
haps the  UiAi-  tifne  In  ifh  ymu’C  da* 

| VtfnVmii  is  MOfdv Ihr.  iX'!>o!,;‘i,::;n.;i‘ 
of  Xiuinan  hiimw-v..  .and  n sjay*: fy  avhtS/ 
is  a sor.l  «U:  l.ntildVn.  I be$5 f * : t«>  s% ?. >i toy. 
Jhv  mduii}i^.  of  those  bun  »unmm- 

Ji'M,  aud  iviih  £hml?>j£  ; ^ful  nMTO? 
rui^rs.  who  ’in  Hie  fc?*hH(»  in  t>ont  of- 
Ho-  OvfVe  A'VUZU'<  IV  ura?-mh>»v«i  drem 
>*“..  t‘/  pin.  on  nYii*  -jo  mo  ^ * ho  slre-’h  . 
oM  ‘lov  iiml  if  ‘home-  ii!  nlyM,  to  ‘OMtov 
v fit  t liH « vY  }v*km-  •:.  tftj  Jj  oiih-t- 
ti  «Juw4  the  niv  tun)  hvfthipi  OndV  : 
pMOr  HoO  I i f < * ha-,  its  to  idoiiov  and  has 
had  hs  y^ienhpv  ; Hds  *>  happing  to  the 
Unmans-.  ami  Hmm  abandonment  to  it  is 

('uii«.ii^|OH>.  It  h v» -rv  jhh£  SilitT  an\ 

tliinjr  h-us  ir-ivert  IDO  so  nm,|>ii  ii  ittei  ttml 
reek  1 > it  se t of  fh e jny  of  )jh»  as  the 


i^iirht  ui  1 1 aolv-ui  ^mihtiu*  JhfPs.  iji 
\vhdh  loittii  iv  ooret*  vni^ur.  hut  iv$  jimp 
m-ai  r?>  >prnmh  ; and  I ihid  the  ooivk 
roarh!)  UK*n  htnfnijvnifviy  ^kni.  fin-  o»iiv 

fow  the  htei  of  ^ 

■wft.i h ht e • W j i a t ;'a  or thnVL  dhtfl " 
in  wldrtj  aH  B.ooo*  seou>e«l  to  O 

kiUeuto^sip^;!  urKe>^  u l}%|n  -ht 

ppv  Hilled  ihoies.  IherroU,  IVirlynii^. 
ihirtiiio,  :nhfiht»h^..  nlo.ii't;  ;»  Itowery  xoo. 

; I^fd  i*irdK;  iWmr*  toy  >lay  and 

i^hts  hy  trvtirhf.  : the  ears^  ijit"  wifcwlrtti > 
with,  at  idyhh  I ho  jKtthos  of  Stre>r>  vU'e^n- 
Vitli . ftodh^.  :fbe  '•#} 

triihielt  )h » vv^rs.  t ) ie  dihMyfOfdeth  On  hte 

:*:!'ti‘rriooi|  of  Meivevnt  hi';im>  I hf^aii 

rnak-  niy  yva y ahov^  i o-- > ->>{v,v  t>i 

nml  I did  not-  ro.-orh  'Hi'e-.fOhtna  do] 
fini.i  hfil f p/ist  fV'.nr  Aon  f.h:o..VinVKv»h- 
xiivy  w/inlp^s 

O ^Hin  of  tof,vN 

I’.tH  nil  !!m:  WHV  lienr.v 

iu^  vd>«mr  ones  he;o;.  smthno;  -,,it  meA 
hoi ; lopphio.  apvnnsC  oneh-  cheek..  v:;*' 
h^-n  u»  fh^  )o)linn  noopi-rauitnh  11 


Go.  gl( 
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•SomUjcu’h  .capacity' Tor  .s'Tjfttpk*  .tw  foptirifa.'  v flesh- 

For  thV  iptK*  fully  tout  »h^utlmHi»eni-lo  '.  Tleiuv  at^Vfciii^V:w*Uipii  >:ti(Hi)u  "|-f^vs^n- -^fr 
the  hji.»h  tint's  whim  in  A\  \\ir\i  fin-m  js  in  jmiv  ‘jmiin?' '"»•  fm-y  urv  with* 

wane  ‘T  the  Nm-tljern  br^felUy,  t/ivilisu  out  melfliur  —h-st-h  flrflieHk’  smfl 
liUtu  ’into  Me>*e  people,  Im.  *)iadef?v<fr  :uiy  of  li i it  1 y\  joel* 

w ircuo civility  trail ii  iori ; its  lias-  from  sthyfioug  \Mti  thtor  mve ^ til® 

ti;nr?i  0*  Uo*  r*»ois:  .* it*l  in  i,his  ♦jtm'fUirs.  ,m.s.  i.liey  .u.tv  in  tie  ?.••$. 

sx)  (urtinw:  ^V.»*n^wVTd^<t  from  vvimU>  "the  The  focr$*  jiF  6pii>;i»ei¥u»U*Ui  id  iTjt-  upjt**r 
ehi^rifV' b^^HvnnU^F  iiwayVJufl  uai>  ih&  rh\^fs.m*e  **nldt  lomj-  fixu#L^v::^Mu)  im- 
MmjiiKU*. . ili»  v^||H  iR*D('fi'«,Ak>uK  PmhTO:  lu  a ftnv  vyhi»*l«  »* 

i!i*h?  i*;xhe  s&viiA  at;  all  hwiltfrrt  yntf  \v  »ti  )»V>1  flutf  a lute 

v<*»  iii  ,is-  Jiy & V Mtilh’iiVM.  'hi  Avtnrn  is  nut  pr-rtVet.  ;H/>)  Tin-  tfivgiipee 

tlf*  fill*  ill  * i sll  of  ilU:SV-  r.-to*;  V ^JU:il)  V Ihi  Uhtl  Sturm-  jg  kr  iii»r  ^u!»  U*:>{  .’..i-l- 

>-.»»»  ill  tied  m Ihv  eoMe.  ; vyjjfci*  is  A lie hues!  :.-• of.:uM  emu - 

l»fe.y i<>fi», , * » xisH: , ' in ut  w hteii 

^1*  JV^li  yt iii  fr  *d  tt  tepljHn^tUiViiV/Ui 

X.»rMi*  «'M  Mote y,  Iu;’.vrifrr  flue  l»*  > ijuffy  tjfofo  ft  aii  H.«*  suoTn;  ri£  lire. 

t },«  iinv  .of  roi>}0«*r  is  MiMV  O* . fr>r  £<><vl  T fllvUiut  flip  !«;>< ,i.V> *el>.  t f I #'  p!\< ♦ | »»♦  »’  1 }?.  I'i*- 
UVi*V.il;  U M1^‘»  ',iv)!Hv  <,i  \i,'~  },n(iy  U f 1 * i * > *J*  U » )•;•  < - r »»1  u^>  :-■»  • m-1  jy  j,|pi»*-i:»  n 

‘‘Vitif  inu!  in'  H#lfy  I li.ini  f«\s<  YviarK^.j  . M iiS.i.M'  1h.ui  M»  unj 

it . •,  :< -•>  . n «**?>.  A ftil  lumi:ii« 

hy,  ^ soul  A a ■ r.t>;tVv>  f*»r  iis  rvm'-  f. »» •<  >•.  1 Ur  ■ %'{«-*;*«->  V »Mi<  Sififl 

j>I**Mom  sf^hef  liiug;  fn  ijjr» *; ’ii>  >\  1 r?*i I i5 i t ♦'  .J j « j Vv - } A<vU:  Smir.  Ofk*n  svitli 
B*»t  m Mir  ^•Hiifv  •A-i'i./u-fi  i ; ■(  • (■  i*  Iom^  ij}  d.  cuul  s»u»u-m*.i  ’s 

iv  inv  tr*<st  1»F  vs|»nl*i:*i  Usui;  , *‘f  »;MrVitML'  tl<* i*k  «n* o -^i*  o ii“^ 

ii»e  5.«fln^s  <uf  >t  ,s  t.i»v  (*;virt«  ;.v-  i^iif.vnu'  i)pQ Vy it.  ?kl>,*itiyt  s »»■ ^(V*umi, 
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with  that  nniiiiMniiUi^  pmlhi  Hilihy  whmh 
MUrnif  im  ami  \Y')H»’fi  imhv  i n 1.J.tt4 . 

J‘Mvr^,  the  a vpy\  . They  liRV»  H t rri  I y 
Rivin.'m  khymiv,  ami  beneath  (hat  the 
true.  fl^v  vs  i f h« >ii i which  iliymty  V-  hut  ijm 
r-PHjniy  shmml  of  a corpse.  run!  finmyh 
there  is  noJ  iy  Wffce.  »‘i  them  of  (he  mt£ 
Swnhup,  raMik;*  air  n(:tim  woimuj  c.f  Von- 
u:«\  and  •» ‘A  much  vf  Mti?  vivid.  lemlv.  <<u 

emany  piPvooan  veiMiss  of  flit*  ivonimt  .a’ 
N-Hjdrr*.  'limy  iin*  cnhlv  Hi  ha  let  you  s«a  1 1 • 
them  fhut  rmePYuahin  nearness  b?  i { h • .jih-' 
trifil  v\  iiiclMn*  luiliat)  woman  i*  ii-haima] 
ha  Hoknowd.hjwo  They  have  «>.fr«-p  a <v.^ 
tiiJh  i?i:issiverw»Ss  pf  build,  which  makes  m 
ehUd  look;  Hkn  a yemng.  mr,n:i)i>,  and  a 
(lice  it  mHlrpp ; l.HVt,.  for 

\IhHmPs.  M.ey  ;jiv  tall.  :i!hI  tho.mh  <nn- 

s*  < - Mono  <)(  the  trie*  NewjmldaH  wai^is, 

•it  hiit.  ruiy.ly  that  frr&n  anmny 

the  uiarba  'ViijmUi  hWnfony  m I hen*  na- 
kf>U'*n  t r..ar  l»e;aK.  (|><>sr  sijM;nMi!i'l  bmp*- 
» -<  I * hcnivm  which  ml}  c<  iTUforfoi  by 
through  \h-u!f*e. 

!Si.  P|.  <M j uhir-li  |o  mm*  lh m.  Roman 
I >«  *! » m I ' 'V*  filial,  easily  '=.  tllMsf.  *)<j  M >\U  tnr  1 v 
i>  < I w <l*\  Mj-  s r.sjalah«>.  ai  ihai  popular 
sainl  s el,.,r'ii  < »M  the  < heimo  The  mi- 
fuifor  wallr  .are  cov»*faal  \i,hh 
wntiiry  |MH1  ilin^s  ni  tiUtrtvi’dh.nVK. 
saiiHS  l.!o(d  m G'hrHiul  iii>ur-*.nm-  in  at 
tituile.  .siiflWi.ifi(  afi  the  {or  Mu-es  oi 
iim'MMHly.  FMui  r;M’i y un.ini^  ul!  !,.io 


iu  »h-  a rh'<-fj.K-;n  an  ineessant  srreiVnt  of 
vpfe<>}dr%  uieshly  'yuuiig  :mit.  vl  a U 

the  ah‘*A>  of  Rmuo  anil  frhin  all  the  hi:: 
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emptiness  of  the  square.  There  is  the 
church  which  had  beeu  the  house  of  S. 
Cecilia,  in  which  you  see  the  white  plain- 
tive marble  figure  of  the  martyr  lying 
under  the  altar,  in  a delicate  attitude,  as 
if  in  sleep,  with  that  ineffectual  gash  along 
the  slim  neck;  the  monastery  with  its 
little  upper  room  in  which  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi  had  lived,  and  where  the  old,  half- 
blind,  simple-minded  monk  shows  you  the 
famous  portrait  and  the  fragments  of  the 
saint's  clothing.  There  is  the  monastery 
of  S.  Cosimato,  now  an  almshouse  for  old 
people,  with  its  adorable  unknown  Pin- 
turicchio,  its  august  carved  tombs  under- 
foot, its  mouldering  cloister,  in  which  pre- 
cious marbles  lie  about  like  refuse;  its 
ragged  garden,  which  has  grown  green 
over  one  knows  not  what  wealth  of  buried 
treasures;  linen  hanging  to  dry,  old  men 
and  women  moving  slowly  with  bent 
backs:  all  this  pathetic  casual  mingling 
of  ruined  magnificence  and  the  decrepit 
old  age  of  people  living  on  charity,  how 
expressive  of  Rome  it  is,  and  how  curi- 
ously it  completes  one's  sense  of  that  des- 
olation which  is,  as  Shelley  found  it, 
“ a delicate  thing  ” ! 

And  in  all  these  rich  churches  in  the 
midst  of  very  poor  people,  all  with  at  least 
their  bit  of  precious  marble,  their  fresco, 
their  one  fine  picture,  there  is  something 
which  appeals  to  yet  another  sentiment; 
for,  opening  as  they  desire  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  the  poor,  do  they  not  certainly 
open  the  gates  of  that  heaven  on  earth 
which  is  art?  When  I go  into  one  of 
these  churches  and  see  how  poor  or  hum- 
ble or  distressed  people  have  come  into 
them  for  the  relief  of  rest,  and  when,  as 
I sit  there,  certainly  with  no  devout 
thoughts,  I feel  the  gradual  descent  all 
around  me  of  an  atmosphere  of  repose, 
which  seems  to  shut  one  off,  as  with  in- 
visible wings,  from  the  agitations  of  the 
world,  the  busy  trivialities  of  one's  own 
mind,  all  the  little,  active  hinderances  to 
one’s  own  possession  of  one's  self,  I real- 
ize how  well  the  Catholic  Church  has  un- 
derstood the  needs  of  that  humanity  to 
which  she  has  set  herself  to  minister,  and 
how  medicinal  a place  she  must  always 
have  in  the  world's  course,  if  no  longer 
as  a tonic,  still  as  the  most  soothing,  the 
most  necessary  of  narcotics. 

V. 

There  are  certain  hours,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  certain  places, 
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churches,  or  gardens,  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  Bernini  has  interpreted  more  of 
the  soul  of  Rome  than  we  are  apt  or  anx- 
ious to  suppose.  All  that  is  florid,  not 
quite  sincere,  unfairly  spectacular,  in  the 
aspect  of  the  city  is  summed  up  for  me 
in  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  in  black 
and  white  marble,  who  lean  around  the 
chair  of  Peter  in  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  the 
ten  loose-limbed  angels  (done  after  Ber- 
nini’s designs)  who  balance  themselves 
against  an  unfelt  wind  on  the  balustrades 
of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  What  is  more 
subtle  in  this  same  not  quite  sincere  aim- 
ing after  effect  comes  out  in  the  languid 
S.  Sebastian,  in  the  church  of  that  name 
on  the  way  to  the  Catacombs,  his  white 
marble  flesh  pierced  by  gilt  arrows,  ly- 
ing elegantly  in  his  violent  death;  about 
which,  indeed,  the  modern  custodians  of 
the  church  have  set  a whole  array  of 
painted  card-board  dolls,  a very  rag-fair. 
But  subtler  still,  more  intimately  expres- 
sive of  that  part  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment which  must  inevitably,  in  so  eccle- 
siastical a city,  come  to  complete,  on  the 
world’s  side,  whatever  is  profane,  sensu- 
ous, artificial,  in  the  idea  of  devotion  to 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  is  the  S.  Teresa 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria. 
The  saint,  who  has  the  fine  hands  of  a 
patrician  lady,  lies  in  an  attitude  of  sharp, 
luxurious,  almost  active  abandonment, 
the  most  sensual  attitude  I have  ever  seen 
in  stone;  her  eyes  are  upturned,  under 
their  heavy  lids,  to  where  a stream  of 
golden  rays  falls  upon  her,  a new  Danae, 
while  a young  and  smiling  angel  stands 
above  her,  about  to  pierce  her  heart  with 
the  arrow  of  divine  love. 

But  if  there  are  certain  moods  in  which 
Bernini  and  his  Rome  seem  to  one  the 
true  Rome,  there  are  others  in  which  a 
deeper  simplicity  seems  to  iudicate  what 
is,  after  all,  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
as  in  some  charming  piece  of  unconscious 
poetry  (superstition,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
so),  such  as  the  baptism  and  benediction 
of  horses  on  the  day  of  S.  Antonio  Thau- 
maturgo.  I love  all  superstitions,  for  I 
have  never  yet  found  one  which  did  not 
come  out  of  something  which  was  once 
pure  poetry.  They  are  the  people's  her- 
itage of  poetry,  and  to  believe  them  is 
to  have,  at  all  events,  something  of  the 
mood,  the  mental  attitude,  to  which  alone 
poetry  can  appeal.  I spent  some  time  on 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  on 
that  day  of  the  benediction  of  horses,  and 
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I remember  one  very  rough  and  wild- 
looking countryman  and  his  son,  who 
drove  up  in  a little  homely  cart,  a foal 
trotting  by  the  side  of  the  mare.  The 
man  got  down  and  waited,  looking  up 
anxiously,  his  cap  in  his  hand,  until  the 
priest  came  out  with  his  card  of  printed 
Latin  atid  his  gilt  sprinkler,  and  blessed 
the  horses  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  then  the 
countryman  put  on  his  cap  with  satisfac- 
tion, got  into  his  cart,  and  drove  off,  not 
knowing  that  he  had  been  unconsciously 
living  a piece  of  poetry. 

On  another  day,  about  Christmas,  I saw 
the  Presepe  in  that  church  of  the  Ara- 
cceli  (its  altar  indeed  near  heaven)  which 
has  throned  itself  higher  even  than  the 
Capitol,  which  it  looks  down  upon  from 
above  its  ladderlike  steps,  on  which,  if 
you  see  them  from  below,  people  seem  to 
be  gliding  down  a celestial  staircase  with- 
out moving  their  feet  as  they  pass  from 
stair  to  stair.  The  lighted  manger,  as  I 
entered  the  dim  church,  was  shown  sud- 
denly as  the  sliding -doors  were  drawn 
back;  and  a priest,  going  up  into  the 
midst  of  the  painted  dolls,  took  the  Bam- 
bino, a chubby  red  infant  made  of  coarse- 
ly daubed  wood,  his  robes  all  golden  and 
bejewelled,  out  of  his  mothers  arms,  and 
carried  him  through  the  church  to  the 
vestry,  where  he  was  held  in  front  of  the 
altar  to  have  his  foot  kissed.  Women 
and  children  crowded  about  him,  smiling 
and  pleased,  seeing  what  was  droll,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  poetry  of  the  sym- 
bol. There  I saw  another  side  of  the 
religious  element  in  Rome,  the  Christ  of 
simple  women,  of  little  children,  as  that 
sprinkling  of  the  horses  had  been  the 
religion,  centred  in  his  beasts,  of  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  Bernini  saint,  in  her  ecstasy 
of  abandonment  to  the  divine  love,  the 
patroness  of  Roman  boudoirs. 

VI. 

In  a toy-shop  in  the  Via  Nazionale  there 
is  on  one  side  a life-sized  waxen  clown 
dressed  in  red,  who  winks  his  eyes,  and 
taps  with  his  hand  on  the  window;  on 
the  other  side  is  a little  waxen  clown, 
seated,  dressed  in  green,  who  holds  on  his 
lap  a pig  with  a serviette  round  its  neck. 
He  holds  a piece  of  meat  in  his  hand,  and 
the  pig  looks  at  it  and  puts  out  its  tongue. 
Then  the  clown  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
taps  on  the  ground  with  one  foot,  and 
again  holds  out  the  piece  of  meat  to  the 


pig,  who  licks  it  with  his  tongue,  when 
the  clown  again  draws  back  the  piece  of 
meat,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  taps  his 
foot  again.  There  never  was  anything 
more  ingenious  of  its  kind,  and  every  one 
who  passes  the  window  stops  in  front  of 
the  two  clowns  and  the  pig.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  puerile  mechanical  in- 
genuity I see  modern  Rome  as  the  Ro- 
mans would  like  to  make  it,  as  they  have 
made  it  whenever  they  have  had  the 
chance.  That  Rome  should  be  a living 
city  rather  than  a museum  of  antiquities 
is  one  of  its  special  charms;  and  thus  it 
is  that  Rome,  in  which  all  the  ages  are 
at  home  and  jostle  one  another,  is.  more 
than  any  other  city,  a world  in  miniature. 
But  Rome  adapts  itself  less  than  most 
cities  to  all  the  unsightly  economies  and 
hurried  facilities  of  modern  progress. 
The  Italian  of  to-day,  the  Italian  in  whose 
hands  is  the  civic  power,  has  resolved 
that  his  capital,  wrhicli  he  knows  to  be  the 
most  historically  interesting  capital  in  the 
world,  shall  compete  with  all  the  young, 
pushing,  commercial  capitals  on  their  own 
lines,  which  fortunately  it  can  never  do. 
He  has  set  electric  tmms  running  past 
Trajan’s  Forum,  and  through  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  where  they  are  an  abso- 
lute danger.  A little  while  ago  he  planned 
to  surround  the  Colosseum  with  a gilt  rail- 
ing, but  he  had  not  the  money  to  do  it. 
He  has  put  a hideous  iron  bridge  across 
the  Tiber  close  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 
He  has  built  a gas  - manufactory  in  the 
very  midst  of  ancient  Rome,  and  poisoned 
the  air  all  round.  He  has  cut  down  the 
secular  cypresses  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  trees  he  could  lay  his 
axe  upon.  But  he  has  propped  up  every 
falling  stone,  and  every  stone  is  falling, 
of  the  house  of  the  Anguillaras  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  because  Count  Anguillara  was  the 
enemy  of  a Pope. 

Modern  Roman  feeling,  which,  since 
the  events  of  1870,  has  been  somewhat 
assertively  patriotic,  has  certainly  little 
sympathy  for  the  Church.  Has  it,  or  has 
it  not,  left  the  hearts  of  the  people,  re- 
maining but  as  a tradition,  a bowing  of 
the  head  before  the  passing  of  God,  a lift- 
ing of  the  hat  before  the  passiug  of  death? 
Are  the  priests,  after  all,  making  the  laws 
of  a city  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy? At  all  events,  the  Church  is  still 
able  very  impressively  to  disregard  what 
may  be  only  a temporary  alienation. 
Walking  one  day  from  the  Via  Sistina 
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towards  the  Villa  Medici,  along  that  gra- 
cious height  which  overlooks  all  Rome, 
and  thinking  of  the  very  temporal  gran- 
deur of  what  lay  there  before  me,  I saw  a 
young  priest  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro 
on  the  flat  roof  of  a house,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  breviary,  never  raising  them  to 
consider  the  splendor  of  the  city.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  typify  the  serene,  un- 
thinking, and,  because  immaterial,  invin- 
cible power  of  the  Church,  throned  there 
over  what  she  does  not  always  even 
trouble  to  understand,  so  certain  is  she 
that  a power  founded  on  faith  is  the  mas- 
ter of  material  things,  and  must  always 
remain,  even  in  secret,  even  unacknow- 
ledged, even  against  men's  will,  their 
master. 

VII. 

What  is  subtlest  in  Rome  must  always 
reveal  itself  to  strangers,  and  not  to  the 
Romans;  for  the  modern  Roman  is  given 
over  to  the  desire  and  admiration  of  ma- 
terial things,  and  what  is  subtlest  in  Rome 
appeals  to  the  soul,  perhaps  I should  say, 
rather,  to  the  mind.  Since  I have  lived 
in  Rome  I have  come  to  find  both  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  in  themselves,  a little  pro- 
vincial ; for  I find  them  occupied  with 
less  eternal  things,  or  with  less  of  the 
immediate  message  of  eternal  things 
speaking  in  them,  than  this  liberating 
Rome.  Rome,  properly  apprehended  (and 
to  apprehend  it  properly  it  needs  only 
that  you  are  not  without  a certain  in- 
telligence, and  that  you  remain  passive 
to  your  impressions),  seems  to  shut  one 
in,  as  with  its  own  walls,  upon  the  great- 
est moments  that  have  been  in  the  world ; 
upon  the  greatest  moments  of  art,  of  his- 
tory, of  religion,  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  are  there;  you  cannot 
escape  them.  Every  road  does  not  lead 
to  Rome,  but  every  road  in  Rome  leads 
to  eternity.  It  is  quietly  prodigal  of  it- 
self, like  the  air  about  one,  which  is  part 
of  one's  breath.  In  this  large  Rome  one 
has  room  for  one's  self;  within  these 
walls  one  is  shut  in  from  others,  and 
from  what  in  one's  self  is  the  reflection 
of  their  image;  one's  energies  are  not 
torn  into  little  ineffectual  pieces,  as  they 
are  in  the  rapid  drawing  this  way  and 
that  of  the  daily  life  of  all  other  great 
cities.  One  has  time  to  discover  that 
while  there  are  many  interesting  and 
even  intoxicating  things  in  the  world, 
there  are  very  few  things  of  primary  im- 
portance. It  is  like  the  opening  of  a 


great  door.  This  opening  of  a door,  in 
front  of  which  one  has  passed  constantly 
without  even  seeing  that  it  was  shut,  is 
the  moment  for  which  every  other  mo- 
ment in  life  was  but  an  unconscious 
waiting;  every  moment  which  follows 
will  remember  it.  For  the  most  part  this 
door  is  but  opened  and  then  shut  sudden- 
ly, before  our  eyes  have  become  well  ac- 
customed to  the  unfamiliar  light  in  which 
we  discern,  it  may  be,  familiar  objects. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  door  is  held  stead- 
ily open  as  long  as  we  choose  to  look 
through  it.  But  that  is  what  happens  in 
Rome. 

In  London  I am  too  close  to  a multi- 
tude of  interesting  trifles,  of  attractive 
people,  of  opportunities  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  desire.  To  will  and  to  re- 
ceive are,  in  London,  simultaneous.  Daily 
life  is  too  importunate  in  thrusting  upon 
me  whatever  for  an  idle  or  perverse  or 
estimable  moment  I have  hankered  after. 
There  are  too  many  people,  too  many 
books,  too  many  museums,  too  many 
theatres;  the  spectacle  of  this  feverish, 
unslackening  life  is  too  absorbing.  I 
cannot  escape  the  newspapers;  for  even 
if  I do  not  read  them,  there  is  always 
some  one  to  tell  me  what  they  have  been 
saying  of  my  own  or  my  friends  last 
book.  I cannot  help  sometimes  asking 
myself  what  will  be  the  immediate  urban 
effect  of  something  which  I have  written  ; 
and  it  is  a little  humiliating  to  find  one's 
self  in  so  trivial  a mental  attitude,  which 
in  front  of  the  Pantheon  or  of  the  Colos- 
seum simply  cannot  be  preserved.  And, 
above  all,  I have  not  time  1o  live.  Life 
scatters  into  waves  all  over  the  rocks,  fall- 
ing back  broken  and  dispersed  into  the 
seething  trouble  of  the  ocean.  Yesterday 
is  to-day,  and  to-day  to-morrow,  before  I 
have  been  alone  with  myself  for  an  hour. 
That  canopy  of  smoke  which  London  has 
set  up  between  itself  and  the  sky  imprisons 
me,  day  by  day,  with  the  debris  of  each 
day.  I forget  that  anything  else  exists. 

In  Paris,  frankly,  I am  too  much  at 
home,  too  happy;  I require  too  little;  life 
is  too  easy,  and  answers  too  readily  to  the 
demands  of  the  senses.  And  Paris,  which 
frees  me  from  one  conventionality,  im- 
poses upon  me  another.  Because  the  flesh 
is  an  honorable  part  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, and  liberty  an  honorable  pre- 
rogative of  the  citizen,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a permissible  exemption  should  be- 
come a precept,  a very  prejudice.  And 
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that  is  just  the  provinciality  of  that- bright, 
youthful,  inspiriting,  and  seductive  Paris 
which  I love  so  much,  and  in  which  I find 
it,  after  all,  more  nearly  possible  to  be 
myself  than  in  London;  for  Paris  is  not 
merely  the  city  pf  the  senses,  but  the  city 
of  ideas,  the  ideas  of  pure  reason. 

But  Rome  has  freed  me  from  both  these 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  ideas  of  pure  reason.  It  neither 
absorbs  me  too  much  in  material  things 
nor  forces  me  into  too  rapid  mental  con- 


clusions. So  much  of  the  world’s  history 
lies  about  here,  in  these  stones,  like  a part 
of  nature,  and  with  so  far  more  signifi- 
cant a meaning  than  in  the  mere  pictu- 
resque heaping  of  natural  forces.  Empires 
have  lived  and  died  here;  the  great  spirit- 
ual empire  of  the  Western  world  still  has 
its  seat  upon  the  seven  hills;  here  are  all 
the  kingdoms  of  art;  and  is  it  possible  to 
find  anywhere  a more  intimate  message 
than  in  these  voices,  in  this  eloquent  Ro- 
man silence? 


THE  PRINCESS  XENIA. 

A ROMANCE. 

BY  H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  situation  of  the  little  “Hotel  of 
the  Lions  ” in  the  town  of  Dreiburg 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  world. 
The  house  wears  this  pretentious  title  with 
unaffected  dignity,  trusting,  no  doubt,  to 
a great  lineage  and  some  sounding  tradi- 
tions to  excuse  its  seeming  arrogance.  It 
sits,  with  its  ancient  swinging  sign,  high 
on  the  brow  of  a tiny  hill  which  upon 
the  southern  side  marks  the  limit  of  the 
old  city  of  Dreiburg.  The  streets  herea- 
bouts are  looser  and  less  populously  filled 
with  houses.  It  is  below  and  beneath 
the  elbow  of  the  hill  that  the  heart  of 
the  town  beats  loudest.  Upon  these  low- 
lying  portions  with  the  important  and 
venerable  buildings  of  the  capital,  the 
eyes  of  the  “Hotel  of  the  Lions”  look 
down,  saluting  first  the  great  Council 
House  in  the  Platz  near  by  the  Leopold- 
strasse.  Beyond  the  vista  of  the  city  the 
river  curves  northward  and  westward, 
gently  embracing  the  battlements  upon 
those  two  sides,  while  farther  still,  and 
upon  the  other  shores  of  the  water,  begins 
t lie  great  forest  of  Erwald,  stretching  into 
that  dim  and  distant  haze  which  marks 
somewhere  Arnholz,  the  capital  city  of 
that  neighboring  principality.  At  the 
time  of  this  story  an  observer  with  this 
fine  prospect  in  his  eye  would  have,  in 
addition,  upon  his  right,  the  spacious  and 
smiling  Hofgarten,  or  public  park,  situate 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  throbbing  streets: 


and  backing  that  once  more  the  great 
sloping  gardens  of  the  palace  and  the 
crumbling  castle  of  the  Grand-Dukes  of 
Weser-Dreiburg. 

Upon  this  scene,  yet  with  some  demon- 
strations of  impatience,  Mr.  James  Oliver 
looked  forth  from  the  upper  windows  of 
the  inn.  He  was  a tall,  thin  gentleman, 
no  longer  very  young,  and  his  appear- 
ance witnessed  to  the  stains  and  disorder 
of  recent  travel.  He  had  indeed  arrived 
from  London  not  an  hour  back  that  same 
March  afternoon,  and  he  was  in  need  of 
food  and  rest.  He  rang  fretfully  at  the 
bell,  but  upon  the  entrance  of  the  maid  lie 
showed  no  irritation  in  his  manner,  which 
was  that  of  one  excellently  schooled  to 
bear  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  ad- 
dressed the  woman  with  punctilious  de- 
liberation. 

“Is  it  likely,” said  he,  “ that  Mr.  Lam- 
bert will  be  returning  shortly?  Have 
you  no  idea  where  he  is,  or  how  long  lie 
may  be?” 

This  grave  rain  of  questions,  so  coldly 
delivered,  might  well  have  sounded  for  a 
reflection  upon  the  inn,  but  the  tone  was 
suave,  precise,  and  businesslike,  and  even 
if  it  had  been  intended  for  a reproach  or 
a rebuke,  the  chamber-maid  would  cer- 
tainly have  missed  the  point.  She  made 
answer  in  very  execrable  English. 

The  gentleman  had  been  out  since  mid- 
day. It  was  a custom  lie  had.  She  never 
knew  bis  movements.  But  he  would  be 
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iu.  Oh,  my  God,  yes!  he  always  came 
in.  But  it  might  be  late,  very  late. 

Mr.  Oliver  moistened  his  lips  very 
carefully,  as  if  by  this  trivial  act  alone 
he  could  dissuade  them  from  an  improper 
exclamation  of  annoyance.  His  eyes  re- 
claimed for  the  tenth  time  the  careless 
squalor  of  the  room,  and  thence  fell,  and 
winced,  upon  the  dust  and  disorder  of  his 
own  dress. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  said,  with  his  studi- 
ous politeness — “I  am  sorry  that  I can 
wait  no  longer.  I will  return  later,  if 
you  will  please  inform  Mr.  Lambert  when 
he  comes  in.” 

The  maid  took  him  to  the  door,  and  as 
he  passed  out,  placing  his  hat  in  the  act 
on  his  silvered  hair,  watched  him  with 
rude  respect.  Most  of  her  country  peo- 
ple wore  excellent  manners,  were  polite, 
and  smiled  in  company,  brandishing  a 
fine  formality  in  the  public  face.  This 
old  gentleman  was  as  civil  as  the  devil, 
but  his  arrogance  was  that  of  Lucifer. 
His  abominable  indifference  shone  like 
frost  in  his  mask  of  a face.  Lisa  was  a 
stupid  girl,  but  she  could  detect  that.  He 
turned  a passionless  eye  upon  her  in  lii^ 
very  act  of  courtesy,  and  it  hung  as  cold 
and  steady  as  a star;  it  froze  her  warm 
and  comfortable  bosom.  She  banged  to 
the  door  and  put  out  her  tongue.  “ Oh, 
you  beast!”  she  said.  “Go  back  to  your 
castle,  you!” 

Mr.  Oliver  descended  the  steep  street 
at  five  o'clock  on  that  March  afternoon. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  had  no  castle  to  which 
to  return,  merely  a spacious  villa  in  a 
southern  suburb  of  London,  and  the  well- 
known  but  dismal  and  dingy  offices  of 
Oliver  and  Prescott  in  Chancery  Lane. 
To  neither  of  these  familiar  haunts  had 
he  any  intention  of  retiring  at  present. 
He  had  come  to  Dreiburg  on  business, 
and  although  he  had  hoped  to  complete 
his  mission  and  get  away  from  the  insig- 
nificant little  German  town  by  the  night 
mail,  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  of 
leaving  until  his  business  was  done.  It 
remained,  therefore,  to  find  a suitable  ho- 
tel wherein  to  rest,  order  his  toilet,  eat, 
and  be  patient  for  the  time.  He  discov- 
ered his  hostelry  in  the  Leopold  si  rasse, 
where  the  Hotel  Kaiserin  faces  the  pretty 
Hofgarten.  This  is,  or  used  to  be,  an 
admirable  house,  where  the  sheets  were 
usually  decently  aired,  the  waiters  spoke 
English  of  a kind,  and  you  could  always 
get  chops  and  steaks  and  tea,  and  even 


not  too  rank  Scotch  whiskey — a house,  in 
fine,  that  made  quite  a respectable  mim- 
icry of  a substantial  English  hotel.  Com- 
pared with  the  dingy  foreign  airs  of  the 
pretty  “Hotel  of  the  Lions,”  this  reputa- 
ble mansion  assumed  an  unnatural  dig- 
nity, and  towered  to  imposing  heights  in 
Mr.  Oliver's  mind.  He  entered  with 
solid  grace,  and  secured  the  obsequious 
offices  of  the  waiters  by  his  habitual  ap- 
pearance of  authority. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  no  outward 
relaxation  that  he  retraced  his  way,  some 
three  hours  later,  to  the  inn  upon  the  hill, 
comfortably  fed,  immaculately  ordered 
and  combed,  punctiliously  appointed,  and 
with  the  warm  fumes  of  his  bottle  creep- 
ing into  serene  possession  of  his  body. 
Mr.  Oliver  re  entered  the  doors  and  in- 
quired for  Mr.  Lambert  once  more.  This 
time  it  was  the  fat  landlord  who  met  him, 
regarding  him  up  and  down  with  equable 
content  and  not  the  faintest  curiosity. 
He  regretted,  however,  in  English  as  vile 
as  Lisa’s,  that  Herr  Lambert  was  not  in; 
and,  questioned  further  by  a still  impas- 
sive voice,  ventured  to  doubt  quite  civilly 
if  Herr  Lambert  would  be  in  for  many 
hours.  It  was  not  Herr  Lambert’s  way. 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  nothing. 
Would  the  “ Herr  gentleman  ” wait? 

The  prospect  of  that  melancholy  room, 
with  its  miscellanies  of  torn  books,  oil- 
rags,  and  bloody  weapons,  jumped  in  its 
ugliness  before  Mr.  Oliver's  eyes.  He 
stared  coldly,  wrapped  in  thought,  at  the 
fat  little  landlord,  who,  through  the  haze 
of  his  own  smoke,  stared  back  on  his  in- 
terrogator without  emotion. 

“ Umph !”  said  Mr.  Oliver,  promptly; 
and  as  though  the  spell  of  that  fine  si- 
lence were  broken,  the  little  landlord’s 
gaze  also  shifted,  and  pulling  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  he  echoed  the  ejacula- 
tion with  an  “ Ach!” 

“Thank  you,  I will  call  again,  perhaps 
to-morrow,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  and 
was  turning  away  from  before  the  inn 
door. 

The  environing  night  lay  stark  black 
upon  the  city,  and  little  cold  wandering 
flaws  of  March  snapped  about  the  streets. 
At  the  instant  of  his  first  step  from  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  inn,  Mr.  Oliver 
walked  into  the  tall  figure  of  a lusty  man, 
whose  strong  legs  were  carrying  him  past 
at  an  express  speed. 

“Damn  you,”  said  the  stranger,  with 
an  unnecessarily  hasty  assumption  that 
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the  fault  lay  with  Mr.  Oliver;  and  then 
seeming  to  reconsider  his  phrase  and  his 
judgment,  he  recovered  from  his  recoil, 
and  approaching  the  old  gentleman,  re- 
sumed in  a milder  way,  and  in  German. 

“I  trust  you  are  not  hurt,1’  said  he. 
“ This  street  is  so  dark.  May  I — ” 

He  offered  an  arm,  but  Mr.  Oliver, 
waving  it  aside,  and  still  blowing  like  a 
grampus,  stammered  from  the  pit  of  a 
windless  stomach : 

“I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  said 
4 damn,’  sir.  I presume  you  are  English. 
Possibly  I am  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Christopher  Lam- 
bert?” 

“You  are,  if  it  is  fortunate,”  replied 
the  stranger,  ironically. 

Mr.  Oliver’s  attitude  through  the  dark- 
ness expressed  a note  of  satisfaction. 

“I  have  been  seeking  you  for  the  last 
five  hours,  Mr.  Lambert,”  he  said,  his 
breath  coming  better  now.  44 1 arrived  at 
3.30  from  London.  My  name  is  Oliver.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  young  man.  polite- 
ly but  blankly.  44  Well,  let  us  get  inside. 
These  are  my  rooms.” 

He  ushered  the  old  gentleman  through 
the  doorway  with  some  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  living, 
and  the  two  proceeded  up  the  stairs. 
Once  in  the  ugly  room,  Mr.  Oliver  set 
down  his  hat  and  gloves  and  regarded  his 
host  with  some  gravity. 

“ I am  Oliver  of  Oliver  and  Prescott,” 
he  explained. 

“ Ah !”  replied  Lambert,  vaguely.  44  Ah, 
yes — of  course.” 

iCl  may  be  perhaps  allowed  once  more 
the  privilege,”  continued  Mr.  Oliver,  for- 
mally, 44  of  congratulating  you,  this  time 
personally.” 

44  Congratulating  me!”  said  Lambert, 
stupidly. 

“ Why — of  course — ” began  the  old  gen- 
tleman; and  then,  suddenly  discovering 
the  bewilderment  that  clouded  the  others 
face:  “My  letter  explained  everything. 
You  got  my  letter?” 

“ I suppose  I did,”  answered  the  young 
man,  with  a confused  glance  about  the 
room. 

His  eyes  paused  upon  a packet  under 
the  lamp-light,  upon  a table  strewn  with 
a dirty  collection  of  pipes  and  sundries. 
The  old  gentleman’s  gaze  followed  his, 
and  rested  likewise  upon  the  package. 

“I  am  somewhat  careless,”  explained 
Lambert,  with  a little  awkwardness  in 


his  voice.  “ I must  have  mislaid  it.  No 
doubt  Lisa — ” 

Mr.  Oliver  took  up  the  letters.  “ They 
are  both  mine,” he  observed;  “or  rather, 
I should  say  the  first  was  written  by  the 
firm  officially,  and  has,  I see,  travelled 
from  Munich.  The  other  followed  a week 
later  — from  myself  — no  answer  to  the 
former  communication  having  been  re- 
ceived.” 

The  young  man  laughed,  though  the 
old  gentleman's  tone,  civil  and  level  as  it 
was,  would  seem  to  imply  a rebuke. 

“ I read  few  communications,”  said  he, 
“ and  answer  fewer,  Mr.  Oliver.  But  pray 
sit  down.  And  now  that  you  are  here, 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read 
even  these.” 

He  drew  a chair  courteously  to  the 
blackened  table,  and  turned  up  the  lamp, 
reseating  himself  opposite  his  guest,  and 
crossing  his  legs.  He  was  a tall,  lean- 
fleshed  man  of  fine  muscles,  and  of  a vi- 
vacious cast  of  feature.  He  wore  a red- 
dish mustache,  and  a sandy  stubble  grew 
upon  his  chin.  44  You  will  not  mind  my 
smoking?’’  he  inquired.  “I  thank  youf 
and  sat  waiting,  alert,  patient,  dominant 
a£  it  were,  and  in  the  act  to  spring. 

Mr.  Oliver  looked  at  him.  “Perhaps 
I may  open  my  own  letter?”  he  suggest- 
ed; and  bowing  to  his  host's  consent,  tore 
open  the  envelope  carefully,  put  on  his 
glasses,  inspected  the  light,  and  deliber- 
ately studied  the  first  page. 

“Under  date  the  twenty -second  of  Feb- 
ruary,” said  he,  slowly,  44  my  firm  has 
written  to  you  at  an  address  communi- 
cated by  the  British  consul  at  Stuttgart, 
which  letter  you  have  apparently  received 
and  not  opened.” 

Mr.  Christopher  Lambert’s  face  no  long- 
er betrayed  any  confusion,  and  he  bowed 
gravely.  4 4 That  is  so,”  said  he. 

“The  next  communication,”  resumed 
the  old  gentleman,  formally,  “was  by 
myself,  as  I have  said,  and  was  sent  di- 
rect to  this  address,  again  owing  to  the 
kindly  offices  of  our  consular  service,  this 
time  at  Munich.” 

44 1 left  Munich  ten  days  ago,”  explain- 
ed Lambert. 

“Failing  an  answer  to  my  letter,  my 
firm,”  went  on  Mr.  Oliver,  still  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  letter,  44  thought  in  the 
circumstances  that  it  would  be  desirable 
and  advisable  for  me  to  take  the  journey, 
with  the  object  of  securing  a personal  in- 
terview.” 
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“ I am  sure,  sir,”  said  the  young  man, 
very  politely,  but  with  a trace  of  irony 
showing  in  his  voice,  “ that  I am  charmed 
to  see  you.  It  has  been  what  I may  call 
a pleasant  surprise,  though  I fear  the  per- 
sonal interview  to  which  you  refer  began 
with  unnecessary  violence  on  my  part.” 

44  Not  at  all,”  declared  Mr.  Oliver,  wav- 
ing the  apology  from  him  with  austere 
grace.  44  We  have  been,  Mr.  Lambert,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  for  the  past  ten 
years  the  agents  and  solicitors  to  your 
late  uncle,  Mr.  Alfred  Lambert.” 

“ I was  not  aware,  sir,  either  of  that 
fact,  or  that  he  could  be  spoken  of  as  late,” 
interjected  the  young  man  during  Mr. 
Oliver  s pause.  44  His  death  I deplore. 
I never  saw  him;  indeed,  you  recall  him 
to  me  through  mists  of  memory.  But 
death  is  inexorable;  it  attacks  all  and 
sundry.  Pray  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you.” 

“The  late  Mr.  Alfred  James  Wilkinson 
Lambert,”  proceeded  the  lawyer,  “died  in 
Brazil,  intestate.  He  had,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  gather,  led  a roving  life,  main- 
ly in  the  American  continent.  His  de- 
cease intestate  leaves  you  his  heir.” 

“ Regrettable  though  his  death  is,”  in- 
terposed Lambert,  44 1 am  sincerely  glad 
to  hear  it.” 

“The  sum,  I may  say,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
went  on  the  lawyer,  gently  removing  his 
glasses  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  his 
host  more  comfortably,  and  lowering 
his  letter— 44  the  sum  is  large — something 
like — so  near  as  we  can  make  out — But 
perhaps  I should  go  more  particularly 
into  details.” 

Mr.  Christopher  Lambert’s  face  flushed 
with  a sudden  addition  of  color,  but  he 
sat  simply,  pulling  at  his  pipe.  “Pray 
take  your  time,  sir,”  said  he.  “I  have 
always  considered  haste  indecent.  It  has 
always  astonished  me  the  precipitation 
with  which  business  is  reached.  At  your 
leisure,  sir.” 

Mr.  Oliver  regarded  him  with  some 
coldness,  but  resumed  presently,  as  if  he 
had  been  unaware  of  the  sarcastic  cast  of 
Mr.  Lambert’s  interruption: 

“ As  nearly  as  we  can  determine  it,  the 
sum  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a half 
sterling.” 

Lambert’s  face  was  suddenly  torn  with 
a convulsive  start;  his  eyelids  quivered; 
and  then  mechanically  reseating  himself, 
he  put  the  pipe  once  more  between  his 
teeth. 


“ I see,”  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  and 
as  though  he  were  picking  over  his 
words;  “you  mean  that  you  have  come 
over  here,  Mr.  Oliver,  to  tell  me  this. 
Uncle  James— is  it,  or  Alfred?”  he  laugh- 
ed— 44 is  deceased.  Upon  my  soul,  I might 
have  been  surprised  at  £10.  That’s  a 
large  sum  to  my  eyes.  And  why — why 
has  he  left  it?” 

44  An  intestate — ” began  the  lawyer, 
solemnly. 

44  Oh  yes,  of  course,  you  have  told  me 
that.”  Lambert  rose  from  his  seat  and 
dropped  his  pipe,  his  gaze  fastened  in  ab- 
straction upon  his  companion.  44  How 
much,”  he  said — “six  millions  was  it, 
or—” 

“Four  millions  and  a half  sterling,” 
repeated  the  old  gentleman. 

44  Is  it  all  safe?”  asked  Lambert,  sudden- 
ly, and  in  a sharper  voice.  44 1 presume 
that  you  have  charge  of  it.  You  know 
the  investments.  Are  they  all  sound?” 

44  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  yes,  sir,”  re- 
sponded Mr.  Oliver.  44  But  naturally  the 
whole  of  the  late  Mr.  Lambert’s  affairs 
have  not  passed  through  our  hands.” 

Lambert  looked  out  of  the  window  on 
the  scattered  lights  of  the  street  pricking 
with  yellow  points  that  bluff  and  gusty 
darkness.  44  Four  millions  and  a half,” 
he  murmured. 

Mr.  Oliver  seemed  to  respect  his  silence. 

44  This,  sir,”  said  Lambert,  quickly  turn- 
ing about,  and  in  a voice  of  fire — 44  this  is 
no  hoax,  sir?” 

He  thundered  on  the  words,  his  color 
flaming  to  his  forehead.  Hurriedly  the 
lawyer  pulled  back  his  chair  from  the 
vicinity  of  this  volcano.  44 1 have  had 
the  honor  to  be  your  uncle’s  adviser  in 
London  for  some  ten  years,  sir,”  said  he, 
stiffly.  “If  you  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  my 
identity  a telegram  to  Messrs.  Stewart 
Hill  and  Co.,  bankers,  Pall  Mall,  will  serve 
to  instruct  you.” 

“No;  I beg  your  pardon,”  exclaimed 
Lambert  abruptly,  and  whirled  away 
again  to  stare  once  more  into  the  night. 
Presently  he  turned,  with  a cheerful 
laugh.  “Come,  my  dear  Mr.  Oliver,” 
said  he.  “I  think  this  news  is  worth  a 
bottle,”  and  rang  loudly  at  the  bell. 

“If  I might  venture,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
said  the  lawyer,  with  more  precipitation 
than  usual  in  his  manner,  44  I should 
take  it  as  a favor  if  I might  have  a glass 
of  port.” 

44  Why,  certainly, ’’said  Lambert,  gayly; 
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and  then,  appearing  to  remember,  “Port!” 
he  repeated,  dubiously.  “Ah,  well.  We 
are  not  in  England,  sir:”  but  immediate- 
ly upon  that,  “ But  why,  yes — I had  for- 
gotten— anything  you  will.” 

Lisa  had  entered  the  room  as  he  turn- 
ed his  head.  “My  girl,”  he  exclaimed, 
sweetly,  and  with  the  deliberation  of  one 
who  enjoys  his  order  and  would  scarce 
discharge  himself  of  it — “my  maid,  I de- 
sire you  to  set  on  your  pretty  bonnet, 
tuck  up  your  petticoats,  and  run  for  God's 
mercy  to  the' Hotel  Kaiserin.  Obtain  a 
bottle  of  the  best  port,  and  one  of  the  best 
champagne.” 

“The  gentleman  is  not  aware  that  we 
have  these  good  wines  in  the  cellars?”  in- 
quired Lisa. 

“My  girl,  these  are  my  orders,”  said 
Lambert,  suavely. 

She  hesitated.  “I  must  have  money,” 
she  exclaimed,  shrugging  her  comely 
shoulders. 

Lambert  started.  He  looked  towards 
the  lawyer  and  coughed.  Mr.  Oliver 
withdrew  a purse  with  a leisurely  move- 
ment, and  counting  five  sovereigns  upon 
the  table,  handed  them  to  the  young  man. 

“Begone,”  said  Lambert  to  the  maid, 
“and  here  is  a fine  piece  of  English  gold 
for  thy  pains.” 

He  shut  the  door  upon  her  astonished 
face,  and  fell  a-laughing  heartily. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  began  the  lawyer,  plea- 
santly, “you  will  excuse  my  saying  so; 
but  a tip  like  that — you  don’t  mind  my 
animadverting  on  it?” 

There  dwelt  in  his  voice  a slight  trace 
of  patronage.  It  was  as  if  he  had  endow- 
ed this  young  man  with  so  much  money. 

“ My  very  good  Mr.  Oliver,”  said  Lam- 
bert, still  laughing.  “What  is  a sov- 
ereign? I’ll  warrant  that  girl  has  never 
seen  so  much  money  in  her  life.  And, 
moreover,  consider  it  in  this  light:  A few 
minutes  ago  I would  have  sent  her  forth 
with  one  penny  for  herself.  Very  well. 
That  was  one-seventieth  of  my  daily  in- 
come. What  now  do  I that  you  are  lec- 
turing me?  Why,  I present  her  with  one- 
hundredth  of  the  same;  and  being  so 
much  less  generous,  I earn  the  reputation 
of  a prince.  That  is  what  I call  busi- 
ness.” 

Mr.  Oliver  allowed  himself  a superior 
smile.  “ Very  well,  sir,”  said  he,  much 
as  though  he  trusted  to  the  discipline  of 
time  to  eradicate  these  wilding  heresies, 
and  passed  immediately  to  another  topic. 


“You  find  this  little  town,  I dare  say. 
somewhat  dull,  Mr.  Lambert,  after  Lon- 
don or  Paris,”  he  observed.  “You  will 
be  glad  to  get  back?” 

But  at  that  moment  Lisa  made  an  en- 
trance with  the  wine,  with  which  the 
young  man  at  once  served  his  guest.  He 
pulled  the  cork  from  his  champagne,  and 
it  foamed  in  the  glass,  and  overran  upon 
the  dingy  table. 

“I  toast  your  health,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Oliver,  politely,  raising  his  port,  “and  I 
drink  long  life  to  you.” 

Lambert  bowed,  and  tossed  off  his  own 
wine  with  a gesture  of  abandonment 
“Life,”  said  he,  thoughtfully,  “a  long 
life.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  now  the  one  thing 
I could  do  with.  You  asked  me  just  now 
if  I had  found  Dreiburg  dull.  1 suppose 
it  is  dull.  Every  place  is  dull  when  you 
have  no  money— damned  dull.  How  do 
I spend  my  days?  Why,  I drink  a little, 
smoke  a good  deal,  and  I sleep  heartily. 

I am  fond  of  chess;  I play  dominoes: 
these  are  my  books  about  the  room,  very 
dirty,  but  wondrously  well  worn.  I sup 
pose  I am  a philosopher  in  my  way. 
Also,  I fence  a great  deal.  A harmless 
life,  Mr.  Oliver,  but  dull  you  will  say- 
yes,  dull,  I admit  you.” 

“ And  now  you  have  a very  wide 
sphere  of  influence,  and  great  opportuni- 
ties, if  I may  say  so,”  said  the  lawyer, 
rolling  the  sententious  phrases  off  his 
tongue  with  unction.  “You  will  no 
doubt  be  returning  shortly  to  Loudon." 

Lambert  eyed  him  reflectingh\  “ No." 
he  replied,  and  shook  his  head  softly,  con- 
sidering to  himself.  “No,  I shall  not  be 
returning.” 

Mr.  Oliver  drew  himself  up  in  protest. 
“But—”  he  began  in  amazement. 

“My  dear  sir,”  broke  in  Lambert, 
believe  you  to  be  a very  honest  man,  and 
I have  great  hopes  that  you  are  a capable. 
My  affairs  could  be  in  no  better  hands,  I 
am  sure.  At  least  I should  waste  time 
considering  them.  A millionaire— that  is 
what  you  would  call  me — can  only  enjoy 
life  so  long  as  lie  spends.  If  his  mind  is 
taken  up  with  gathering  in,  he  is  a lost 
soul.  Lose  me  ten  thousand  a year,  and 
save  me  for  myself,  and  you  will  earn  my 
liveliest  gratitude.  Nay,  I will  stand 
meekly  to  be  robbed,  and  will  not  chide 
you,  provided  you  do  not  occupy  my 
time.” 

Mr.  Oliver’s  back  stiffened  into  marmo- 
real dignity,  and  his  gaze  grew  glassy. 
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4 4 1 think,  sir,”  he  remarked,  in  his  coldest 
tones,  “that  you  will,  upon  reflection,  see 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  terms  you 
have  used  with  regard  to  your  business 
relations  with  my  firm.” 

“To  be  sure,  to  be  sure !”  exclaimed 
Lambert,  hastily.  “They  bear  no  rela- 
tion in  the  world  to  you.  I spoke  a 
general  proposition.  Pray  accept  my 
apologies.  But  see  here,  Mr.  Oliver. 
You  would  have  me  return  to  London. 
Why?  Primarily,  no  doubt,  that  I might 
put  my  affairs  in  order.  A fig  for  my  af- 
fairs! I have,  you  tell  me,  four  millions 
and  a half  sterling.  I am  no  lightning 
calculator,  but  that  figures  out  to  me  at 
something  like  £130,000  a year.  Set  my 
affairs  in  order!  I tell  you  I will  neither 
glean  nor  garner.  Collect  for  me.  Pro- 
tect for  me.  I still  shall  go  whistling  as 
in  the  old  days  when  I had  nothing  in  my 
pocket  but  a hole.  If  I change  my  for- 
tune I shall  not  change  my  manners. 
That  man  only  is  rich  who  keeps  his  poor 
tastes  with  a full  purse.  I have  no  lux- 
urious habits.  I have  been  schooled  by 
hard  masters,  fostered  on  brickbats,  and 
brought  up  on  empty  bottles.  I have 
had  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  my 
credit,  and  my  poverty  lias  not  troubled 
me.  Now  that  I have  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  neither  shall  my  riches  trouble 
me.  I warn  you  that  my  pockets  still  have 
holes.  They  leak,  and  it  is  you  that  must 
supply  them.” 

He  drank  another  glass  of  champagne, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  set  down  his  port  upon 
the  table.  44  But,”  he  ventured  to  inter- 
ject in  the  current  of  his  astonishment 
and  disapprobation,  “a  man  of  your 
wealth,  sir,  has  a position  to — to  fill — has, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  that  way, 
responsibilities  to  support.” 

Lambert  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  loudly,  for  the  wine 
was  affecting  his  spirits.  44  Oh,  my  dear 
sir,”  he  cried,  lolling  in  his  seat,  “what 
the  devil,  may  I ask  you,  do  I care  for 
position  and  responsibilities?  Mark  you, 

1 will  design  my  own  position  and  con- 
struct my  own  responsibilities.  In  God's 
name,  why  should  I allow  others  to  do 
that  for  me?  Have  I not  a mind,  and 
have  I not  wits,  a sense  of  morals,  and 
two  good  hands?  Pshaw!  I will  be  in- 
debted to  none  for  a notion  of  my  position. 

1 can  bear  myself  very  well  for  myself.” 

“I  am  far  from  saying,”  remarked  the 
scandalized  lawyer,  “ that  you  are  unable 


to  judge  how  you  should  dispose  of  your 
money,  Mr.  Lambert.  You  misinterpret 
my  criticism,  which  was  intended  mainly 
to  indicate  that  vastly  greater  privileges 
would  accrue  to  your  new  condition  in 
your  own  country.” 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  cried  Lambert, 
mockingly,  “I  can  buy  what  I will.  Is 
it  not  so?  I have  the  privilege  of  my 
purse,  like  any  respectable  Englishman. 
Oh  yes;  do  not  think  I do  not  quite  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  that.  Money, 
my  dear  sir,  I need  hardly  tell  you,  is  so 
much  power,  frozen,  congealed,  sealed  up, 
potentialized,  represented  in  this  round 
spot  of  gold.  Throw  a stone  into  the  air, 
and  let  it  lodge  upon  the  roof — there  re- 
mains immutably  inherent  in  it  the  defi- 
nite power  of  falling.  One  hundred  men 
have  worked  one  hour  somewhere,  some 
time,  and  the  customs  of  our  world  have 
petrified  their  labor  in  this  gold.  Sir,  I 
have  but  to  melt  it  into  the  general  cir- 
culation and,  presto!  out  jump  the  ham- 
mers of  those  hundred  men,  and  hammer 
for  an  hour.  Money,  my  dear  sir,  money 
is  the  most  divine  and  wonderful  of  all 
things.  It  is  the  issue  of  our  ancestors' 
travail;  the  sweat  and  labor  of  two  thou- 
sand years  is  embodied  in  this  little  coin. 
There  is  nothing  so  permanent  as  money 
save  only  death,  and  money  itself  shall 
cease  only  when  Death  has  finished  bis 
work.” 

“ I fear,”  explained  Mr.  Oliver,  cough- 
ing, and  somewhat  coldly  in  spite  of  the 
wine,  44  that  I cannot  follow  you  in  these 
foreign  socialistic  ideas.” 

“You  are  right,”  went  on  Lambert, 
without  seeming  to  notice  this  interrup- 
tion. “ Money  carries  with  it  a privilege. 
But  I ask  you  to  judge  between  these  two 
opportunities.  I am  a millionaire,  new 
fledged — my  mind  bites  with  a sharp 
tooth.  I am  a philosopher,  a theorist,  an 
informal  fool,  if  you  like.  But  that  is  my 
hobby,  to  fit  and  shape  the  plastic  matter 
of  the  world  about  me.  If  I drink  a 
little  of  wine  in  the  day,  and  that  at  five 
marks,  it  will  content  me.  You  perceive 
I smoke  a pipe,  and  it  is  very  bad  govern- 
ment tobacco.  I noticed  you  sniff.  Very 
well,  my  good  sir.  My  wants  are  not 
excessive,  nay,  very  economical  rather, 
though  I will  not  promise  you  to  keep  a 
level  keel  always.  No,  there  is  blood  and 
there  is  youth  to  reckon  with.  But  what 
am  I,  then,  with  these  daedal ian  tastes,  if 
I am  in  London  or  Paris?  One  merely 
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among  a hundred.  Millionaires  can  be 
pointed  at  with  all  ten  fingers  down  Pic- 
cadilly or  in  the  shade  of  the  boulevards. 
A bootless  vagabond  is  rarer  in  those  op- 
ulent and  miserable  cities.  London  would 
open  her  mouth  and  swallow  me,  digest- 
ing the  morsel  with  a gusto,  but  there 
would  be  no  more  Christopher  Lambert, 
millionaire;  I should  pass  into  the  cur- 
rents of  her  blood,  become  part  of  her  mi- 
crocosm, the  rheum  in  her  eyes,  or  the 
sweat  she  wipes  off  her  brow.  I am  el- 
bow-grease to  her — that  is  all;  that  is 
where  I fail.  Walk  into  Madame  Tus- 
saud’s  and  see  me  stark,  stiff,  and  stuffed 
out,  with  my  label  on  my  back,  in  a row 
of  brother  Midases,  wearing,  you  may 
well  guess,  long  ass’s  ears — by  God,  a 
scarecrow  chamber  of  terrors!  No,  sir,  I 
have  no  fancy  to  digest  in  London’s  bel- 
ly. I am  new  to  the  game,  but  I think  I 
know  a trick  worth  more  than  that.” 

Mr.  Oliver  sat  bolt-upright  in  his  chair, 
as  civilly  indifferent  as  he  might  appear. 
“ I gather,  then,”  he  observed  in  the 
pause,  44  that  you  will  not  return  to  Lon- 
don.” 

Lambert  drank  more  champagne — the 
wine  and  the  event  excited  his  blood.  44 1 
have  spoken  of  my  trick,”  he  said,  mus- 
ingly. 44  Do  not  think  I don’t  know  what 
I mean.  What  do  you  suppose?  I ask 
you  to  look  about  on  this  little  snippet  of 
territory.  Would  you  believe,  sir,  that 
it  is  an  independent  state?  Is  it  credible? 
How  many  square  miles  do  you  imagine 
this  respectable  old  Grand  - Duke,  whose 
palace  you  may  see  from  the  corner  of 
my  window  yonder,  holds  under  his  be- 
neficent sway?  Four  hundred!  It  is  farce! 
Over  how  many  souls  is  he  exact  tyrant, 
modified  by  an  amiable  and  futile  coun- 
cil? I have  not  my  Baedeker,  but  I am 
assured  that  Weser-Dreiburg  is  composed 
of  no  less  than  70,000  souls  all  told.  Is  it 
not  marvellous?  Here  are  we  in  a little 
interjected  piece  of  land,  lying  under  the 
sovereign  charm  of  heaven,  and  between 
the  great  buffers  of  two  large  and  hostile 
powers.  I ask  you  what,  sir,  do  you 
think  my  position  here  would  be,  what 
would  be  my  privileges,  what  my  powers, 
what  my  responsibilities  in  this  lilliput 
of  a grand -duchy?”  Lambert  paused, 
and  waited,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  a fine 
fire,  his  body  drawn  up  in  a posture  of 
tense  feeling.  But  the  lawyer  offered  no 
reply.  44  Why,”  resumed  the  young  man, 
leaping  to  his  feet  in  his  excitement,  and 


laughing  among  his  words — 44  why,  I am 
Providence  here.  I am  God  to  the  extent 
of  my  four  millions  and  a half.  I com- 
mand the  lives  and  deaths  of  people.  I 
control  a nation.  It  is  I,  and  I alone  that 
may  direct  its  destinies.” 

Mr.  Oliver  directed  a sour  glance  at  the 
empty  champagne  - bottle.  He  took  out 
his  watch.  44  Naturally,  naturally,'1  he 
observed;  “and  now,  Mr.  Lambert,  as  I 
see  it  is  late,  I must  with  regret  leave 
you.  I am  somewhat  tired  by  my  jour- 
ney. I dare  say  that  sleep  will  be— er— 
the  best  thing  for  both  of  us,”  and  his 
eyes  rested  for  a second  once  more  in  si- 
lent condemnation  upon  the  empty  bottle. 

When  he  had  gone,  Lambert  leaned 
out  of  the  window  and  stared  into  the 
night.  After  some  time  he  rose  and 
reached  for  His  hat. 

44 1 will  have  a walk,”  said  he. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  red  in  the  east- 
ern skies  and  the  cocks  were  saluting  the 
sun  when  he  returned,  crept  into  his  bed, 
and  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  pouring  in  a 
warm  flood  upon  his  face  awoke  Chris- 
topher betimes.  He  was  dressed  and 
about  very  shortly,  and  sat  on  that  bright 
March  morning  in  the  little  court-yard  of 
the  inn  to  drink  his  coffee.  The  trees 
were  showing  buds  of  green,  and  the  lilac- 
bushes  were  already  sprouting.  The  noise 
of  birds  sounded  abroad,  and  the  soft  warm 
air  blew  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  and 
streamed  upon  him.  It  might  have  been 
mid  day  after  that  roaring  night.  The 
incidents  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Oliver 
passed  in  a chain  before  Christophers 
eyes.  He  saw  himself  suddenly  sumptu- 
ous with  importance,  and  smiled  pleasant- 
ly at  the  vistas  in  his  imagination.  There 
was  not  only  excitement  in  his  flowing 
thoughts,  but  an  amiable  strain  of  cyni- 
cism also.  His  absorbing  vitality  woke 
under  the  stimulus  of  his  reflections,  and 
hurriedly  leaving  the  inn,  he  made  down 
the  Leopoldstrasse  for  the  Hotel  Kaiser  in. 

He  found  the  lawyer  sitting  down  to 
breakfast — an  English  breakfast  of  eggs 
and  ham  and  a reputable  imitation  of  tea. 
Mr.  Oliver  greeted  him  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  begged  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany. 

44 1 hardly  expected  to  see  you  so  early. *’ 
he  explained,  44  but  I am  glad  you  are  ac- 
cessible, for  I should  like  to  catch  the  mid- 
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day  train,  and  we  have  certain  business 
before  us.” 

“As  to  that,”  said  Christopher,  quick- 
ly, “ I am  content  to  be  in  your  hands.” 
Mr.  Oliver  acknowledged  the  compliment. 
“But  there  is  one  thing  I would  ask,” 
pursued  the  young  man.  “You  can  ar- 
range for  my  credit  here?” 

“ In  view  of  your  strong  expressions  of 
opinion  last  night,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said  the 
lawyer,  formally,  “ I had  intended  to  men- 
tion the  matter  myself.  I had  better  open 
your  account  with  Messrs.  Feberwolz  and 
Seligmann,  who,  I see,  haVe  a branch 
here,  as  well  as  at  Munich.” 

Ch  ristopher  reflected.  4 4 1 presume  they 
are  also  at  Paris?”  he  said. 

44  That  is  their  headquarters,”  assented 
the  old  gentleman. 

“Make  it  Paris,”  said  Christopher, 
abruptly ; “ but  I should  also  like  a small 
account  here.” 

Mr.  Oliver  bowed  on  receiving  the  or- 
der, and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  pen  and  ink 
were  fetched,  and  the  lawyer  unfolded 
his  documents  in  the  coffee-room.  Chris- 
topher signed  his  name  where  he  was  in- 
vited to  do  so,  and,  the  technical  business 
of  the  interview  discharged,  rose  to  go. 
The  lawyer  rose  too. 

“ And  now,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said  he, 
with  a change  of  voice  and  a greater  ease 
of  manner — 44  and  now  allow  me  once 
more  to  offer  my  congratulations.  Your 
position,  sir,  if  I may  say  so,  is  unique — 
unique  in  this  continent,  at  any  rate.” 

He  addressed  the  young  man  even  with 
some  slight  warmth,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  his  client  had 
assumed  in  his  eyes  a different  complexion, 
now  that  he  was  definitely  and  assuredly 
the  possessor  of  so  much  money.  On  the 
previous  morning  Mr.  Oliver  had  played 
the  role  almost  of  a benefactor;  at  least 
he  could  hardly  escape  an  air  of  patron- 
age. To-day,  with  those  signed  papers  in 
his  hands,  lie  was  changed  into  a some- 
what priggish  but  deferential  adviser. 
Whatever  disapprobation  he  might  hence- 
forward nourish  in  his  heart,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  visit  openly  upon  bis  client. 
It  was  an  insensible  turn  in  his  demeanor, 
by  no  means  incongruous  in  a man  of 
honor,  even  creditable  to  one  of  business, 
and  certainly  natural  to  human  frailty. 

“I  thank  you  very  heartily,”  said 
Christopher,  with  a smile,  “and  I am 
sure  that  I hope  I shall  earn  your  good 


opinion  by  my  use  of  that  unique  posi- 
tion. And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Oliver,  can 
I do  anything  for  you?”  he  inquired,  po- 
litely. 44  You  leave  at  twelve.  It  is  still 
early.  Can  I show  you  the  town?” 

The  lawyer  excused  himself  very  geni- 
ally. He  had  some  matters  that  required 
his  attention,  he  said,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  town  to  be  shown. 

“A  dull  old  dog,”  was  Christopher's 
reflection  as  he  strode  off. 

“There  goes  a madman,” said  the  law- 
yer to  himself  as  he  watched  the  tall  fig- 
ure speed  down  the  street.  “I  foresee 
he  will  involve  himself  in  trouble.  Wise 
men  make  money,  and  fools  spend  it;” 
and  with  the  inner  consciousness  that  he 
had,  with  a short  hour’s  work,  added  huge- 
ly to  the  fortunes  of  his  firm,  he  went 
cheerfully  to  his  packing. 

Each  man  thus  left  joyously  to  the  di- 
gestion of  his  own  thoughts,  it  followed 
that  when  Christopher  appeared  later  in 
the  morning  to  perform  the  last  offices  to 
his  visitor  and  escort  him  to  the  station, 
the  two  met  with  cordiality.  Mr.  Oliver 
even  ventured  to  refer  to  the  topic  of  their 
conversation  on  the  last  evening. 

44 1 shall  not  be  surprised  if  I find  you 
yet  change  your  mind,  Mr.  Lambert,”  he 
said,  pleasantly.  “You  will  get  tired  of 
this  quiet  life.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Christopher,  smil- 
ing, “you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  You  have  rescued  me  into 
a life  of  magnificent  activity.  I shall 
have  my  hands  full.” 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Oliver,  looking  about 
the  streets,  “you  must  choose  another 
theatre,  then.” 

Christopher  came  to  a pause  in  his 
walk,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  him,  as  if 
asking  fora  parable.  “See  there,”  said 
he,  pointing  at  a girl  who,  wrapped  in  a 
fine  mantle  of  furs,  was  passing  along  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  “I  am  Provi- 
dence, did  I not  say,  to  the  sum  of  £130,- 
000  a year.  There  goes  a human  life  with 
independent  desires  and  individual  quali- 
ties. I dare  say  she  has  a lover.  But  if 
in  my  design  of  Weser-Dreiburg  it  should 
be  needful  ” — lie  snapped  his  fingers — 
44  she  shall  marry  whom  I please.  I put 
myself  about  to  become  destiny  to  her.” 
He  spoke  in  deep  earnest. 

Mr.  Oliver  glanced  at  him  queerly. 
“Ah,  you  are  young,”  lie  answered,  dryly. 
44  You  will  get  tired  of  experiments.  You 
are  not  so  powerful  as  .you  think.  Be- 
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sides,  my  dear  sir,  consider  to  what  a 
dreadful  pitch  these  theories  of  yours 
would  carry  you.” 

u Possibly,”  said  Christopher,  simply. 
44  But  I see  your  train  is  waiting.  Can  I 
be  of  no  further  service  to  you?” 

44 1 thank  you,  none,”  replied  the  law- 
yer, and  stepped  into  his  carriage.  He 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window.  “ I have 
attended  to  Messrs.  Feberwolz  and  Selig- 
manu,”  he  said,  and,  as  the  train  moved 
off,  “I  shall  hope  to  see  you  in  London 
shortly,  sir,”  he  added,  significantly. 

Christopher  nodded  with  a smile,  and 
having  watched  the  train  draw  out  of  the 
station,  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
off.  He  moved  with  a sprightly  air, 
throwing  his  stick  jauntily  before  him, 
and  marching  with  his  head  well  back,  a 
complacent  smile  babbling  on  his  face. 
Presently  he  stopped  and  entered  a book- 
shop. Here  he  made  several  purchases — 
a fat  history  of  the  German  principalities 
by  Doctor  Obermann,  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha,  several  plans  and  maps  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  together  with  some  treatises  on 
German  law,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Count 
Heimlich , a volume  favorably  known  for 
its  amusing  and  scandalous  records  of  the 
petty  German  courts.  With  these  books 
under  his  arm  lie  sought  his  unpretentious 
inn,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  sat 
before  his  window,  subject  to  the  fine 
spring  air,  and  read.  The  substance  of 
his  study  may  here  be  presented. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Weser-Dreiburg  is 
bounded  upon  the  north  and  west  by  the 
principality  of  Erwald;  upon  the  south 
and  east  by  the  little  margvaviate  of  Salz- 
hausen.  It  lies  lower  than  its  neighbors 
and  enjoys  a more  equable  climate,  as 
well  as  more  romantic  scenery.  The 
country  is  of  superior  richness,  and  is 
well  filled  with  a sturdy  population  that 
grows  fat  upon  the  woods  and  fields  and 
meadows  through  which  lies  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  river  Weser.  Smaller  than 
either  Erwald  or  Salzhausen  in  respect  of 
both  area  and  population,  Weser-Dreiburg 
at.  the  time  of  this  tale  had  yet  a greater 
name  in  the  world.  Its  reputation  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  obscure  corners  of 
the  world,  nor  were  its  praises  cried  in 
the  marts  of  Europe,  but  for  all  that  the 
grand -duchy  had  the  tradition  of  pros- 
perity, and  was  known  to  the  traveller  as 
a pleasant  spot  in  which  to  drink  beer, 
hunt  hares,  or  study  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. Its  ruler  at  this  time  was  the 


Grand -Duke  Leopold  XII.,  a man  well 
advanced  in  years,  something  of  a stu- 
dent, said  gossip,  at  least  a recluse,  upon 
whose  shoulders  theweightof  government 
sat  very  lightly.  Beyond  one  daughter, 
the  Princess  Xenia,  he  had  no  children, 
and  upon  his  death  the  immediate  heir 
was  H.  S.  H.  Prince  Maximilian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  whisper  of  Count  Heimlich, 
was  to  be  looked  for,  if  wanted,  in  a pri- 
vate sanitarium,  lying  not  so  very  far 
from  Baden-Baden.  Prince  Karl  of  Er- 
wald was  yet  a young  man,  and  it  was 
reported,  a young  man  of  mettle;  while 
the  Margrave  of  Salzhausen  was  best 
known  as  a patron  of  music,  and  the 
composer  of  several  valses  once  popular 
in  the  ball-rooms  of  Europe. 

These  three  contiguous  states  lay  jum- 
bled together,  buffers,  as  it  were,  between 
the  two  greater  powers  of  central  Eu- 
rope. They  had  an  independent  history, 
and  kept  their  free  customs,  having  man- 
aged, at  the  cost  of  great  pains  and  infi- 
nite diplomacy,  to  avoid  absorption  upon 
either  side.  No  doubt  the  warring  and 
impatient  jealousies  of  their  neighbors  had 
aided  them  in  their  life-long  struggle. 
Weser-Dreiburg,  at  least,  by  reason  of  its 
more  safe  and  central  position,  had  secured 
itself  so  ^r  against  any  ruptures,  and  the 
bounds  of  its  brief  territory  still  remained 
where  they  had  been  set  by  the  great 
Duke  Leopold  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before. 

Time  passed  while  Christopher  was  ac- 
cumulating these  simple  facts,  which  lie 
marshalled  from  many  hundred  pages  of 
print.  That  duty  accomplished,  he  took 
a sheet  of  paper  and  a pencil,  and  sat 
squarely  down  to  his  problem.  Here  were 
thematerials,  then,  awaitinghis  manipula- 
tions. It  was  with  these  truths  and  these 
figures,  and  above  all  with  the  human 
elements  behind  these,  that  he — Provi- 
dence— must  deal.  There  was  need  of 
bright  wit  to  fashion  a suitable  scheme 
for  that  better  world,  but  Christopher 
Lambert  was  not  dismayed. 

“I  must  take  my  time,”  he  said,  to 
comfort  himself;  44  but,  above  all,  I must 
plan  a scheme.  I play  whist,  and  I am 
a fair  hand  at  chess.  Come,  there  is  no  \ 
need  to  despair.  But,  anyhow,  I shall 
worry  it  out  gently;”  and  with  that  he 
rose,  took  his  hat,  and  strolled  out  upon 
the  street.  The  night  was  riding  down 
the  sky,  and  he  remembered  all  at  once 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  dejeuner. 
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Consequently  he  turned  into  the  Hotel 
Kaiserin  and  ordered  some  dinner.  When 
he  had  finished  three  or  four  courses,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  bottle  of  wine, 
Christopher  began  to  take  encouragement 
for  his  hopes.  He  could  see  himself  al- 
ready, in  his  mind's  eye,  moving  the  pieces 
upon  the  board,  silent,  unseen,  inscruta- 
ble, and  omnipotent.  His  fingers  itched 
to  begin,  and  yet  it  would  be  folly  to  start 
at  random.  He  must  prepare  a formula; 
and  the  warmth  of  wine  and  dinner  suf- 
fused him  with  comfort.  The  waiter’s 
eye  challenged  him  respectfully,  and  he 
called  for  his  bill.  Out  in  the  streets  the 
night  had  dropped  thick  with  blackness, 
and  a thin  small  rain  was  falling  on  the 
pavements.  Christopher  walked  leisure- 
ly under  the  still  fine  mist,  revolving 
many  considerations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  shaken  off  his  earlier  mood  with  the 
determination  of  youth,  and  as  he  now 
strode  down  the  roads  he  was  consumed 
with  quite  another  passion.  He  stood  up 
suddenly  now,  the  possessor  of  four  mill- 
ions and  a half.  He  was  a theorist,  ac- 
tively enrolling  himself  among  the  pow- 
ers of  this  world;  and  yet  here  he  moved, 
now  with  a quickened  step,  the  magnet 
and  centre  of  a thousand  dreams  of  ro- 
mance. He  did  not  notice  the  drifting 
rain  nor  the  slippery  pavements.  His 
soul  was  aloft,  crying  among  the  stars. 
Voices  were  calling,  calling  in  his  ears, 
inviting  him  to  strange  new  regions.  The 
exiguous  confines  of  that  narrow  town 
seemed  paltry  in  the  light  of  this  new 
discovery.  He  was  potent,  he  was  formi- 
dable, with  no  scruples  save  those  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  private  secrets  of 
that  insignificant  capital  opened  out  to 
him  avenues  of  access.  He  was  master 
of  them,  and  there  flashed  the  will-o’-the- 
wisp  before  him. 

He  paused.  He  had  reached  the  nether 
parts  of  the  town  towards  the  river;  the 
lights  in  the  windows  had  faded;  and 
only  the  lamp-light  shone  upon  the  path- 
way. Before  him  a man  was  marching 
with  a vague  military  tread  away  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Christopher’s  ro- 
mantic thoughts  blew  into  flame.  He 
was  jockey  to  the  night,  and  the  world 
was  his  race-course.  Behind  him  at  the 
inn  lay  his  quiet  bed  and  the  humdrum 
repose  of  sleep.  This  was  not  the  road 
he  sought,  now  that  he  was  invested  with 
new  powers.  He  pursued  the  stranger  at 
an  even  distance. 


The  man  moved  smartly  forward,  as  if 
to  an  assured  goal,  his  face  aud  his  other 
actions  betraying  a certain  excitement. 
Christopher  followed  behind,  threading 
with  his  innocent  companion  the  maze 
of  little  alleys  that  here  compose  the 
river-frontage.  At  one  point  the  stran- 
ger stopped  and  looked  about  him,  but 
Christopher,  with  the  alert  decision  of 
his  character,  passed  steadily  on.  Cast- 
ing one  glance  upon  * him  where  the 
lamp-light  gleamed  upon  the  pavement, 
the  man  turned  into  a sideway,  and 
opening  a door,  disappeared.  Without  a 
minute’s  hesitation  Christopher  followed, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  stepping  over 
the  threshold,  found  himself  in  a long 
passage,  illuminated  very  faintly  by  a 
gas-jet  streaming  within  a broken  and 
discolored  globe.  The  walls  upon  either 
hand  were  damp  to  the  fingers  and  smell- 
ed musty,  breaking  into  ugly  livid  patch- 
es where  the  dirty  and  discolored  paper 
had  left  bare  the  plaster  below.  Far 
ahead  the  dim  light  shone  upon  the  vista 
of  the  passage  until  it  ran  into  the  obscurer 
shadows.  The  sound  of  feet  passing  into 
the  darkness  struck  regularly  upon  the 
listener's  ear.  For  a moment  he  paused, 
considering  these  impressions  of  the  sense, 
and  then  a quick  fear  of  his  audacity  leap- 
ed in  him.  “Oh,  well,”  lie  laughed  to 
himself,  “I  dare  say  I can  buy  civility, 
and  redeem  my  impudence  at  a price;’’ 
aud  with  a sudden  thrill  plucking  at  his 
nerves  he  strode  quietly  forward.  The 
passage  twisted  at  right  angles  some  way 
below  the  gas-light,  and  presently  a far- 
ther turn  brought  him  to  a small  door, 
just  visible  in  tlie  half-light,  and  hung 
with  green  baize.  Opening  this  cautious- 
ly, he  peeped  through,  and  his  eyes  fell 
immediately  upon  the  man  whom  he  had 
been  following.  He  was  a short,  thick- 
set fellow,  with  a great  crown  of  dark 
hair,  and  a smooth  face,  carrying  him- 
self like  some  actor  or  public  singer. 
As  he  stood  before  a farther  door  in  the 
little  room  upon  which  Christopher  was 
peeping,  it  opened  suddenly,  and  a tall 
man,  heavily  built,  with  a short  red 
beard,  was  disclosed. 

“Leopold.”  said  tlie  short  man,  salut- 
ing in  a military  fashion,  and  passing 
the  custodian,  disappeared.  The  door 
shut  to  softly,  and  the  small  chamber 
was  once  more  under  tlie  rule  of  silence. 
The  scene  he  had  witnessed  quickened 
Christopher's  heart,  and  his  determination 
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also.  He  entered  the  room,  rapped  at 
the  outer  door,  and  waited.  Presently 
the  janitor  put  out  his  head,  regarding  him 
fixedly  and  with  an  expectant  air. 

“ Leopold,”  whispered  Christopher, 
and — 

“Pass,”  said  the  man,  mechanically 
solemn;  and  pushing  back  the  door,  the 
young  man  entered. 

He  found  himself  at  once  in  a lofty 
and  somewhat  spacious  room,  very  bare- 
ly furnished,  save  for  a long  table  in  the 
centre,  some  chairs,  and  the  stove  upon 
the  fourth  side.  Round  the  table  sat  a 
number  of  men — a dozen  or  more — who 
looked  up  at  his  entrance,  furtively,  and 
with  some  suspicion.  But  Christopher 
made  boldly  for  the  table,  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  short  thick-set  man  with  the  long 
hair  rose  hastily  and  beckoned  to  him. 

“ Sit  here,”  he  whispered.  “ I thought 
you  were  one  of  us  outside.  We  have 
just  begun.” 

Christopher  took  the  chair  that  was  in- 
dicated, and  sat  down  in  a strange  whirl 
of  excitement.  Before  him  on  the  table 
lay  a brace  of  fire-arms.  A voice  was 
sounding  monotonously  through  the 
room.  Seeing  him,  as  they  supposed, 
recognized  by  their  comrade,  the  rest  of 
the  company  had  turned  their  faces  tow- 
ards the  head  of  the  table,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  speaker — a man  of  middle 
height,  with  a face  of  triangular  shape 
and  sleek  hair,  reeking  with  oil.  His 
measured  accents,  guttu rally  stentorious, 
fell  upon  Christopher’s  ear  with  an  effect 
of  peace,  soothing  him,  as  it  were,  into  a 
more  comfortable  possession  of  himself. 
He  almost  began  to  fancy  that  he  was 
present  in  a debating  society  which  was 
discussing  some  worn  and  rounded  prob- 
lem of  the  ages  in  the  new  light  of  its 
young  eyes.  The  influence  of  that  atten- 
tive assembly  told  upon  him;  the  unnat- 
ural silence  of  the  other  members,  the  air 
of  an  excitement  straining  at  its  cords, 
and  the  august  solemnity  of  the  speaker 
arrested  and  drew  his  interest.  He  found 
himself  hanging  upon  the  words  of  the 
chairman  with  a ridiculous  zeal. 

“It  is  certainly  a question  which  we 
must  approach  and  settle  at  once,”  said 
the  man  with  the  triangular  face,  “this 
matter  of  campaign.  It  is  well  that  Karl 
Kohler  has  introduced  the  point  at  this 
early  period.  And  there  is  yet  another 
problem  of  importance  that  meets  us 
upon  the  threshold,  which  has  been  oc- 


cupying my  attention  for  some  time  past. 
Prefer  to  the  question  of  one  chamber 
against  two  chambers.  Recently,  in  Eng- 
land, the  popular  feeling  lias  swung 
round  to  a disbelief  in  the  efficiency  of  a 
second  chamber.  And  certainly  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the 
advantages  of  a senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  will  doubtless  have  occurred  t<. 
you,  there  are  dangers  in  the  abolition  of 
safeguards  and—” 

But  at  this  juncture  in  the  speech  an 
interruption  came  from  the  man  immedi- 
ately opposite  Christopher,  who  had  for 
some  little  time  been  fidgeting  upon  his 
chair,  and  frowning  and  muttering  to 
himself. 

“Julius  Kreiss,”  he  cried,  in  a hoarse 
voice,  rudely  shaken  with  emotion,  “you 
are  wrong!  you  are  all  wrong!  There 
should  be  no  distrust  of  the  people.  1 
protest  against  such  a calumnious  libel 
on  the  people.  In  the  name  of  freedom, 
I protest,  I protest!” 

“Rudolph  Bremner,  I bid  you  be  si- 
lent,” said  the  chairman,  raising  Lis  voice 
in  command.  “You  forget  that  you  an 
a delegate  in  an  orderly  and  deliberate 
council.” 

“I  protest  as  a delegate;  as  the  dele- 
gate of  the  people — of  four  thousand  free 
and  burdened  workers — I protest."  shout- 
ed Bremner,  excitedly. 

“Very  well,  sir,”  responded  the  presi- 
dent of  this  odd  assembly,  “I  will  make 
a note  of  your  protest.  It  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  minutes.  And  now.  gentle- 
men, as  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with 
the  best  precedents  of  representative  bod- 
ies, with  your  permission  I will  call  the 
roll,  and  we  can  get  to  work.” 

Christopher  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  It  seemed  a very  ludicrous  busi- 
ness, this  mimicry  of  government,  and  he 
was  tickled  with  the  serious  pretentious- 
ness around  him. 

“You  must  be  from  Uberaliiz?"  whis- 
pered his  short  neighbor  to  him  under 
cover  of  the  bustle  that  ensued  upon  the 
chairman’s  announcement.  “ As  every 
one  else  is  here.” 

Christopher  nodded.  He  was  really 
enjoying  himself,  and  he  lay  back  lazily 
and  surveyed  the  scene.  He  had  not  yet 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  what  this 
absurd  parody  meant.  He  heal'd  the 
president’s  voice  proclaim  a string  of  un- 
couth German  names;  and  presently  the 
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voice  paused.  “ Johann  Schmidt,”  itcalled 
again. 

Christophers  neighbor  looked  at  him 
significantly.  “Johann  Schmidt,”  said 
the  president,  impatiently.  A sense  of 
understanding  awoke  in  Christopher. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  he  answered,  po- 
litely. “ Here!”  A book  was  passed  round 
the  table  and  came  to  him.  The  signa- 
tures of  the  company,  newly  blotted,  were 
more  or  less  legible,  and  he  wrote,  as 
seemed  to  be  expected  of  him, 

“Johann  Schmidt,  Uberalitz.” 

Fortune  had  favored  his  impertinence. 
He  began  to  be  troubled  vaguely  about 
the  character  of  this  meeting.  The  chair- 
man rose  to  his  feet.  In  the  glib  lan- 
guage of  that  queer  travesty  of  parlia- 
ments the  orders  of  the  day  were  taken. 

“ I declare,”  said  the  president,  magnil- 
oquently,  “ that  the  first  session  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Republic  of  Weser- 
Dreiburg  is  now  open.” 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  Chris- 
topher drew  himself  up  with  an  alert 
movement  of  his  muscles.  He  stared 
about  the  company,  scrutinizing  each 
member  of  this  fraternity  with  a hila- 
rious curiosity.  It  seemed  to  savor  of 
farce  that  these  people  should  conduct 
themselves  so  earnestly,  while  without  the 
military  policemen  stalked  the  streets  in 
sword  and  uniform,  and  the  great  guns 
were  frowning  formidably  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  Grand-Duke’s  castle.  Yet  it 
was  possible,  he  reflected,  that  these  in- 
significant students  and  nameless  artisans 
might  be  capable  of  making  history,  even 
of  subverting  a throne.  He  lent  his  ear 
to  the  proceedings  with  a gusto,  and  be- 
fore very  long  he  discovered  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a veritable  nest  of  revolution- 
aries. They  had  their  organization,  and 
their  watchwords,  their  systems  of  elec- 
tion, and  their  propaganda.  The  only 
point  lacking  seemed  to  be  a plan  of 
campaign,  as  to  which  the  several  mem- 
bers were  hotly  at  odds.  One  party  stood 
for  bold  strokes  and  bloody  deeds,  chief  of 
which  was  the  turbulent  Bremner,  a man 
of  great  size,  carrying  huge  misshapen 
fists.  The  president  himself,  the  coolest 
head  among  them  all,  as  Christopher  con- 
ceived, advocated  morediplomaticcourses, 
and  was  followed  by  the  majority. 

“Comrades,”  said  he  in  his  level  man- 
ner, “ we  must  be  wary.  We  must  open 
an  eye  to  the  future.  We  do  not  want 
the  blinkers  of  Europe  upon  us.  Germany 


has  her  paw  out,  and  we  are  in  the  very 
lap  of  Austria.  The  slightest  impru- 
dence— ” 

“Imprudence,”  burst  forth  Bremner. 
“ The  greatest  deeds  of  emancipation  have 
been  wrought  by  imprudence.  We  swelter 
under  the  yoke,  and  you  bid  us  walk  wari- 
ly. Our  children  will  be  dropping  into 
their  graves  by  the  time  this  opportunity 
of  yours  is  arrived.  Let  us  strike,  and 
now.  Comrades,  what  say  you?  Here 
are  the  two  courses.  Will  you  give  your 
votes  to  be  trampled  still  in  mud?  No ! a 
thousand  times  no!  We  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives will  see  to  it.” 

A mild  uproar  ensued,  in  which,  the 
meeting  being  by  this  time  raised  to  the 
fury  of  active  partisanship,  most  of  the 
delegates  got  upon  their  feet.  In  the 
middle  of  it  all  Christopher  rose,  and  his 
resonant  sharp  voice  pierced  through  the 
clamor  and  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
gathering. 

“ Name,  name,”  they  shouted,  settling 
into  their  seats. 

“ Er— er — Schmidt,”  said  Christopher, 
in  a little  confusion.  “ Johann  Schmidt 
— of  Uberalitz,”  he  added,  to  give  firmer 
persuasion  to  his  reply. 

“ Comrades,”  said  Christopher,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly  upon  him,  “ I have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  arguments  of 
the  president,  and  I may  say  that  I have 
listened  with  equal  interest  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman — comrade,  that  is 
— who  has  just  sat  down.”  He  addressed 
himself  almost  unconsciously  as  to  a de- 
bating society  framed  upon  the  model  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  “ I am  constrain- 
ed,” he  proceeded,  “ to  rise  in  order  to  in- 
dicate wrhat  appears  to  me  to  be  at  once  a 
point  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
speakers,  and  also  one  which  may  make  a 
possible  compromise.  This  grand-duchy 
of  ours  is  situate  between  the  principal- 
ity of  Erwald  and  the  margraviate  of 
Salzhausen.  These  three  states  have  so 
far  survived  out  of  the  wreck  of  societies 
equal  with  themselves,  and  keep  and  guard 
their  independence.  The  grand-duchy  of 
Weser-Dreiburg  contains  70,000  inhabi- 
tants— a petty  community,  indeed,  of  it- 
self. Add  to  them  the  population  of  the 
neighboring  states,  and  you  would  have 
a republic — as  we  trust— not  only  of  con- 
siderable area,  but  containing  within  its 
borders  the  sum  total  of  300,000  souls. 
Gentlemen— comrades— is  not  this  worthy 
of  our  consideration  ?” 
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The  rhetorical  pause  iu  Christopher’s 
speech  brought  to  his  feet  an  angry,  men- 
acing figure  lower  down  the  table. 

“ Weser-Dreiburg  can  never  unite  with 
Salzhausen,”  be  gesticulated.  “They  are 
hereditary  enemies,  and,  moreover,  rivals 
in  trade.” 

“I  protest,”  cried  Bremner,  helping 
himself  to  his  legs  by  placing  his  huge 
paws  upon  the  table,  44  Johann  Schmidt 
is  right.  The  boundaries  of  republics  are 
not  set.  We  are  democrats,  and  we  reach 
forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Bro- 
therhood, brotherhood — that’s  my  word;” 
and  he  sat  down,  repeating  the  word. 

Christopher  wai ted  till  the  small  storm 
which  his  sentiments  had  evoked  was 
settling,  and  then  he  resumed. 

4 ‘If  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  combine  in  an  unassailable  com- 
mon wealth  the  three  states,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  you  that  any  question  of  force 
must  be  postponed  until  we  are  all  in 
line.” 

Up  jumped  the  choleric  Bremner.  “ I 
see  what  you  are  aiming  at,  comrade,” 
he  cried,  brandishing  his  fist  in  the  air. 
“You  would  put  off  the  coup  d'etat  till 
kingdom  come.  I say  war;  I say  war;” 
and  saying  war,  he  was  dragged  into  his 
seat  by  his  friends. 

44 1 think,”  said  Christopher,  smiling, 
and  now  alive  with  the  excitement  of  the 
debate,  “that  I shall  be  able  shortly  to 
convince  my  friend  opposite.  Let  me  point 
out  the  following  cogent  reasons  for  post- 
poning the  resort  to  arms — ” 

But  the  cogent  reasons  were  unfortu- 
nately destined  never  to  be  demonstrated 
to  his  audience,  for  at  that  moment  an 
interruption  occurred  in  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  a stranger  through  the  baize- 
covered  door.  The  whole  assembly  start- 
ed, and  fifteen  pairs  of  eyes  shot  at.  the 
new-comer.  He  advanced  very  confi- 
dently, saluting  the  president  in  a military 
fashion,  and  approached  the  table. 

“I  regret,  comrades,”  said  he,  “that 
owing  to  the  delay  of  my  train  I have  ar- 
rived so  late.” 

“Who  are  you,”  asked  the  president, 
in  his  steady  voice,  44  that  makes  thus 
free  with  our  company,  and  has  pierced 
into  the  heart  of  our  privacy?” 

“ I am  Johann  Schmidt,  of  Uberalitz,” 
replied  the  stranger,  looking  at  his  ques- 
tioner in  some  surprise. 

Christopher  Lambert  had  been  com- 
fortably settling  into  his  speech,  warmed 


now  to  a pleasant  glow,  and  catching  shy 
glimpses  in  his  course  of  dim,  formless 
ideals  that  danced  about  his  brain.  He 
had  forgotten  by  this  time  his  earlier 
thought,  that  here  was  a pack  of  foolish 
prigs  or  fanatics,  exercising  their  rusty 
wits  upon  ancient  academic  problems.  A 
new  sentiment  thrilled  in  him  like  wine, 
and  although  he  had  dropped  into  the 
manner  of  the  debating  society,  lie  was 
rising  far  above  it  in  feeling.  In  the  thick 
flow  of  his  ideas  the  eyes  of  all  went  tow- 
ards the  stranger;  and  bis  gaze,  too,  fol- 
lowed theirs.  He  had  forgotten  himself, 
had  lost  sense  of  all  but  his  theme:  ami 
of  a sudden  the  revelation  burst  upon  him. 

Here  was  the  real  Job  aim  Schmidt, 
whose  name  and  designation  he  had 
stolen.  In  a moment  the  blood  welled 
unpleasantly  to  his  face,  but  the  next  in- 
stant resumed  its  current  smoothly.  In 
place  of  the  quick  convert  to  that  eu 
thusiasm  which  always  lay  breeding  in 
his  soul,  there  stood  the  cynic,  agreeably 
aware  of  the  innumerable  small  humors 
of  life,  and  cool  to  all  occasions  of  mis- 
chance. Once  more  it  was  a dialectic 
society  in  which  he  was  surrounded. 

At  the  words  of  the  delegate  from  Uber- 
alitz a low  murmur  of  amazement  broke 
from  the  company.  Their  eyes  turned 
on  Christopher,  who  stood  impassive, 
bearing  their  glances  without  a vestige 
of  emotion.  There  was  a slight  pause, 
and  then  an  outcry  rose  in  the  room,  and 
the  thread  of  delegates  shook,  twisted, 
and  broke;  hands  grasped  pistols  from 
the  table,  and  a clatter  of  swords  saluted 
Christopher’s  ear. 

“Traitor!”  44 Spy!”  were  words  that 
rang  above  the  uproar.  The  president 
tinkled  bis  bell,  and  put  out  his  hand  for 
silence. 

“Is  this  true  what  this  man  says?"  he 
asked  of  Christopher.  44  Who  are  you?" 

The  whim  tickled  Christopher  s fancy 
to  play  with  these  scholastic  revolution 
aries.  It  would  develop  a fine  piece  of 
farce  that  he  should  still  claim  to  be 
Johann  Schmidt.  Here  was  a pretty 
dilemma  upon  which  to  thrust  the  as- 
sembly suddenly.  But  the  notion  pass- 
ed; he  would  have  to  explain  himself  at 
some  time,  and  he  chose  that  it  should  be 
now. 

“What  he  says  is  true,”  he  replied, 
simply;  “lam  a philosophical  observer.’* 

Ilis  answer  was  received  with  a storm 
of  shouts.  “Spy!  Traitor!  Assassin!” 
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the  terms  floated  about  his  ears;  and  im- 
mediately upon  that  there  was  a deep  si- 
lence— tense,  alive  with  emotion.  At  a 
signal  the  baize  door  was  barred.  The 
president  whispered  with  his  neighbors. 
Christopher  caught  the  words, 

44  The  river  afterwards.” 

He  looked  round  the  broken  group  of 
angry  and  expectant  faces,  and  all  at 
once  the  debating  society  had  vanished, 
and  in  its  place  was  a meeting  of  stern 
and  resolute  men.  They  held  their 
tongues  and  looked  at  him,  directing 
glances  on  the  president,  who  was  busily 
scribbling  upon  some  scraps  of  paper. 
Christopher  moved  slightly  under  the 
impression  of  this  new  discovery.  He 
spoke  on  the  silence. 

“ I owe  you,  sirs,”  said  he,  “an  apolo- 
gy and  an  explanation.  I am  here  by 
an  accident — by  what  I regard  as  a fortu- 
nate accident.  A fancy  seized  me.  For 
this  I stoutly  apologize.  You  have  my 
humble  excuses.  Nay,  further,  I have 
assumed  the  identity  of  a worthy  gentle- 
man,” said  lie,  turning  to  Johann  Schmidt, 
“and  I hereby"  acknowledge  my  fault, 
and  am  prepared  to  give  him  any  satis- 
faction he  may  hereafter  think  fit  to  de- 
mand. But  for  the  rest,  what  began  in 
a jest  came  to  grow  serious.  I have  been 
hugely  interested  in  your  discussions,  and 
I believe  you  are  in  the  right.  I am  one 
who  thinks  the  world  wags  too  slowly, 
and  I have  a faith  in  gunpowder.  Can 
I say  more?  Gentlemen,  comrades,  your 
secrets  are  safe  with  me.” 

This  deliverance  was  received  without 
a sound.  Christopher’s  voice  rose  and 
died  away  upon  the  profound  silence.  He 
bit  his  lip.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I 
have  had  the  honor  to  address  you.” 

Still  there  was  no  response  to  his  plead- 
ing, but  he  observed  that  the  slips  of  pa- 
per were  being  rapidly  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  voicelessness  of  that  band, 
heretofore  noisy  with  the  arguments  and 
excitement  of  debate,  struck  solemnly  on 
Christopher's  ear;  it  awed  him  somewhat. 
Mechanically  clapping  his  hat  on  his 
head,  he  took  up  a sword  which  lay  upon 
the  table  and  waited  upon  events,  the  sense 
of  security  fast  fading  from  his  mind. 
The  slips  travelled  back  to  the  president, 
who  examined  them  dispassionately.  He 
rose  in  his  seat. 

“The  sentence  of  the  convention,” said 
lie.  quietly,  “ is  death.” 

Involuntarily  Christopher  took  a step 
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away  from  the  table.  He  set  his  back 
towards  the  wall,  sword  in  hand. 

“ This  is  something  of  a farce,  sir,” 
said  he,  hotly  addressing  himself  to  the 
chair.  “It  is  time  we  ended  it.  I have 
offered  my  apologies  and  terms  of  satis- 
faction. I invite  your  answer.” 

“ The  answer  has  been  given,  sir,”  re- 
plied the  president,  gravely.  “ It  is  death. ” 

Several  of  the  delegates  made  a move- 
ment towards  him.  “There  must  be  no 
fire-arms,”  said  the  president,  hurriedly. 
Christopher  thrust  his  weapon  out  before 
him,  stark  and  glittering  in  the  gas-light. 
“Sir,”  he  cried,  making  one  more  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  that  sinister  company,  “ I 
have  explained  to  you  that  I am  in  sym- 
pathy with  your  aims.  I too  am  a rev- 
olutionary. I dare  say  we  differ  only 
upon  details.  Is  this  not  enough?  Nay, 
I will  go  further.  You  shall  bind  me  by 
what  ties  you  will.  You  would  suppose 
me  a spy.  Very  well,  sir.  You  your- 
selves shall  control  my  actions.  Hence- 
forth I am  subject  to  your  supervision 
and  to  your  superintendence  until  you 
are  convinced  of  my  good  faith.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  that?” 

The  president  took  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
vention. “Death!”  said'a  dozen  voices. 
“You  have  the  answer,”  said  he,  sol- 
emnly. 

Christopher  cast  a quick  glance  about 
the  room.  The  particulars  of  that  disas- 
trous scene  imprinted  themselves  upon 
his  mind,  from  the  stalwart  janitor  at 
the  door  to  the  long  table  and  the  group 
of  threatening  faces.  He  even  noticed 
that  a featureless  sort  of  fellow  was  writ- 
ing in  a note -book  some  way  down. 
There  was  no  chance  of  escape.  His 
heart  went  faster  under  his  coat. 

“Is  this  your  justice?”  he  asked  in  a 
high  voice.  “If  this  be  your  justice, 
sirs,  I see  no  chance  for  the  new  era.  But 
God  will  not  suffer  you.  He  will  not  in- 
trust the  cause  of  freedom  to  such  base 
and  cruel  instruments.” 

“We  are  the  instruments  of  death,” 
said  the  president,  calmly. 

“See  here,”  said  Christopher,  as  the 
throng  showed  signals  of  impatience  and 
pressed  upon  him,  “ this  shall  be  my  wit- 
ness for  me.  I will  subsidize  this  society 
— I will  subsidize  it  in  this  room,  and 
now.  There  is  the  proof  of  my  sincerity. 
I will  endow  the  convention  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  glorious  aims. 
See,  sirs — ” 
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But  at  that  the  huge  delegate,  Bremner, 
with  a howl  of  rage,  breaking  through 
the  others,  flung  himself  upon  him. 
“ That  proves  it/’  he  yelled.  “ The  spy ! 
The  dirty  police  spy!  He  would  subsi- 
dize us,*’  and  he  fell  upon  Christopher 
with  his  weapon.  Christopher  had  shot 
his  last  bolt. 

“Be  damned  to  you,  then,”  he  said, 
shortly,  andwith  his  back  towards  the  wall 
lie  plied  his  point.  He  was  an  excellent 
swordsman,  and  in  a little  Brem tier's 
sword  was  clattering  on  the  floor,  and  the 
delegate  himself  fell  back  into  the  arms 
of  a friend,  bin  IF  and  muttering. 

“This  is  not  a court  of  duello,”  cried 
one,  “ but  a court  of  justice.” 

The  sentiment  was  welcomed  with  ac- 
clamation by  the  angry  members,  and 
with  savage  cries  two  or  three  made  for 
Christopher.  He  found  himself  pressed 
very  hardly,  and  retreated,  backing  into 
the  wall.  A point  struck  and  rattled  cm 
his  breastbone.  He  uttered  an  angry 
cry  of  pain,  and  slashed  passionately  with 
the  blade  of  his  sword.  His  shoulder 
brushed  against  the  arras  on  the  wall ; 
he  dodged  to  avoid  another  thrust,  and 
slipping,  fell  with  the  whole  discharge  of 
his  weight  into  the  arras.  A crash  fol- 
lowed, the  wall  rocked  and  opened,  and 
his  body  disappeared  beneath  the  tangled 
confusion  of  the  curtain. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Christopher  scrambled  to  his  feet  upon 
the  further  side  of  the  arras,  and  groped 
in  the  darkness.  Somewhere,  far  off,  a 
speck  of  light  twinkled,  and  he  made  tow- 
ards it,  running  at  the  highest  speed  pos- 
sible in  that  environment  of  night.  He 
was  in  a narrow  passage.  At  the  end  he 
found  a tiny  gas-jet  twittering  in  the 
gusty  alley,  and  by  the  faint  illumina- 
tion discovered  a flight  of  stairs  that 
mounted  upward.  These  he  took  at  a 
bound,  hearing  noises  behind  him,  and 
the  clatter  of  heavy  feet  sounding  along 
the  passage.  The  stairway  gave  upon  an 
empty  chamber,  into  which  the  full  moon, 
floating  in  some  clear  piece  of  sky.  struck 
with  a silver  glow.  He  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  latched  it.  Pausing  to 
breathe,  he  cast  about  him  for  an  exit. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  room  gaped  a great 
chasm  of  blackness,  into  which  he  stepped, 
feeling  his  way  with  care.  A little  room 
beyond  opened  upon  a second  passage, 
down  which  he  walked  stealthily,  tread- 


ing diligently  through  the  darkness.  At 
the  bottom  he  stumbled  upon  another 
flight  of  steps,  and  mounting  to  the  top, 
found  himself  in  a smajl  antechamber, 
comfortably  furnished  and  pleasantly 
lighted.  Here  once  more  he  paused  and 
listened.  The  building  was  full  of  sounds, 
but  none  seemed  near  at  hand.  He  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  was  turning  away, 
when  a small  door  before  him  opened 
softly,  and  the  president  confronted  him. 

Christopher  had  dropped  his  sword, 
but  instantly  whipped  out  his  knife,  and 
bared  a long  blade. 

“I  regret,”  he  observed,  “that  you 
force  the  use  of  this  upon  me.  It  is  not 
a weapon  I like.*’ 

“That,  sir,” said  the  president,  coolly, 
“ is  merely  a sentiment.  But  come,  you 
need  fear  nothing  from  me.  I am,  as 
you  perceive,  without  weapons.” 

Christopher  regarded  him.  “ What  is 
it  you  want?”  lie  inquired.  “ I confess  I 
fail  to  understand  you.” 

“ My  dear  sir,”  replied  the  president,  in 
the  same  voice,  and  speaking  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  “I  am,  like  yourself,  an 
academic  revolutionary.”  Christopher 
dropped  the  point  of  his  weapon.  “Come,” 
continued  the  president,  with  more  ani- 
mation, “I  noted  you  from  the  first.  You 
were  not  what  I expected.  I have  been 
four  years  at  Heidelberg,  and  I know  the 
difference  of  breed.  You  are  an  English- 
man. I have  studied  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  your  country.  They  are.  as  a 
rule,  admirable.  I believe  in  you." 

“Yet  you  pronounced  my  sentence  of 
death,” remarked  Christopher. 

“It  is  our  necessary  habit,"  explained 
the  president.  “The  rules  of  the  con- 
vention are,  I may  say,  of  my  own  manu- 
facture. They  are  modelled  upon  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  You  may 
have  observed  that.” 

Christopher  smiled. 

“ You  will  see,"  went  on  the  president, 
“that  I had  no  option  but  to  pronounce 
formally  the  sentence  prescribed  by  law 
and  voted  upon  by  my  comrades.  I may 
add  that  I myself  offered  a vote  in  your 
favor.  It  was  the  only  one.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Christopher,  dryly, 
“ that  I cannot  well  ask  you  now  to  ex- 
plain me  to  your  comrades.” 

“I  will  do  better,”  said  the  president, 
promptly.  “I  will  show  you  howto  es- 
cape. My  voice  could  avail  nothing  now.” 
He  listened,  and  taking  Christophers  arm, 
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hurried  him  through  the  door.  “They 
are  close  upon  us,”  lie  said,  “ but  the  dark- 
ness is  hindering  the  pursuit.  Your  life 
is  not  worth  a rush -light  if  they  take  you. 
The  river  rolls  at  the  end  of  this  house.” 
He  conducted  Christopher  through  a 
series  of  chambers  and  down  a steep 
flight  of  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a door..  This  he  opened.  “You  are 
safe  so  far,”  he  said.  “The  gardens  run 
down  to  the  river  here.  You  must  trust 
to  your  wits  to  carry  you  farther  in  the 
event  of  pursuit.  And  now,  sir,  I must 
have  your  name,”  he  said,  peremptorily. 

Christopher  told  him.  “ I am  living,” 
he  said,  “at the  Hotel  of  the  Lions.” 

“ I knew  you  would  be  frank  with  me,” 
exclaimed  the  president,  with  a bow.  “I 
am  Julius  Kreiss.  You  have  convinced 
me  by  what  you  said  to-night  that  we 
may  look  to  you  for  assistance.  You 
spoke  like  a statesman.  I had  had  my 
doubts  till  then.  I had  marked  you  out 
for  death.  But  I have  studied  England; 
I believe  in  you.  Go!” 

He  pushed  Christopher  from  him  with 
a gesture  of  alarm,  and  above  the  noises 
of  the  rolling  river  came  the  sound  of 
heavy  feet  upon  the  stairs.  The  young 
man  leaped  forward  with  a will  into  the 
darkness,  which  swallowed  him  up  and 
surged  round  him  like  deep  waters.  Yet 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  president  had 
spoken  truly  when  he  intrusted  him  to 
his  wits,  for  the  danger  was  by  no  means 
past.  And  first  he  toppled  over  an  in- 
visible wall,  and  came  sprawling  to  the 
ground.  Shouts  broke  through  the  door 
behind  him,  and  the  noise  of  his  fall  was 
followed  by  a confluence  of  pursuers  to 
the  spot.  But  ere  they  had  reached  him 
Christopher  was  upon  his  legs  again,  and 
dashing  across  what  appeared  to  be  a flow- 
er-garden, clambered  over  a second  wall. 
He  dropped  into  some  shrubbery,  and  on 
a sudden  thought  nestled  securely  in  the 
heart  of  the  bushes.  He  felt  that  the 
sounds  of  his  flight  might  prove  more 
hazardous  than  this  insecure  and  tem- 
porary refuge.  Presently  he  heard  voices 
above  him  and  the  noise  of  an  alterca- 
tion. The  delegates  were  evidently  dif- 
fering upon  the  course  they  should  pursue. 

“We  can  do  nothing  without  a lan- 
tern, " said  one,  in  whose  voice  Christo- 
pher thought  he  could  determine  the 
harsh  accents  of  Bremner. 

“ You  fool !”  said  a second,  “ you  would 
bring  the  police  upon  us!  Do  you  know 


where  we  are?  We  stand  a very  good 
chance  of  arrest  as  it  is!” 

“ Lower  your  voices,”  enjoined  a third, 
and  they  must  have  taken  the  hint,  for 
Christopher  heard  no  more;  merely  the 
murmur  of  a conversation;  and  at  last 
that  too  ceased,  and  there  was  silence. 

After  some  time  he  put  his  head  quiet- 
ly above  the  bushes  and  looked  about. 
A drift  of  rain  flying  across  the  gardens 
stung  him  smartly  upon  the  face.  The 
river  filled  the  air  with  sound.  Present- 
ly the  full  March  moon  rode  out  upon 
the  sky,  white  and  glistering  like  frost. 
Miraculously,  at  a stroke,  the  gardens 
sprang  into  light,  and  Christopher  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  in  a little  orchard. 
The  trees  were  still  bare,  and  the  wind 
rustled  among  the  twigs,  scattering  abroad 
a pitiful  sighing  sound.  The  trees  rat- 
tled and  shook  ; a broken  branch  creaked 
upon  the  apple-tree  near  by;  the  grass 
was  gi*ay-green,  and  cold  to  look  upon. 
Through  the  tangle  of  spare  sticks  over- 
head Christopher  saw  the  shining  moon 
fly  upon  her  course,  and  then  slowly 
embosom  herself  in  clouds.  Night  fell 
again,  black  and  palpable  night,  the  river 
muttered  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  and 
the  wind  screamed  among  the  branches. 

Tli is  access  of  impenetrable,  darkness 
left  Christopher  very  much  at  a loss. 
His  ears  told  him  upon  which  side  lay 
the  Weser,  but  what  other  directions  he 
must  not  take  he  had  no  notion.  How- 
ever, it  was  high  time  that  he  adventured 
something,  and  so  he  began  to  pick  his 
way  through  the  wet  grass  and  among 
the  trees.  Soon  the  orchard  gave  place 
to  a formal  garden  set  with  shrubs  and 
borders,  and  traversed  by  a narrow  gravel 
path.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  he  came 
face  to  face  with  a tall  gate,  which  was 
bolted  and  locked  with  a padlock.  A 
little  to  the  right  a tiny  spark  of  light 
shone  from  a window,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  this 
domain.  Whilst  he  stood  hesitating  upon 
his  course,  and  wondering  if  he  had  bet- 
ter mount  the  farther  wall  and  try  for 
other  and  less  austere  exits,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  footsteps  advancing  upon  the 
gravel  to  his  rear.  He  conceived  that 
they  must  be  those  of  the  bloodthirsty 
delegates  of  that  convention,  still  bent 
upon  his  assassination.  Further  flight  was 
barred  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  house 
itself.  In  an  instant  his  resolution  was 
taken;  and  stepping  forward,  he  rapped 
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softly  upon  the  window  in  which  the 
small  light  was  visible.  After  a calcula- 
ble pause,  he  heard  the  noise  of  a bolt 
shot  back,  and  a long  French  window 
opened  flush  with  the  lawn  on  which 
he  stood.  He  stepped  forward  over  the 
threshold,  and  pushing  himself  free  of 
the  curtain,  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
young  woman. 

“Madam,”  said  he,  speaking  quickly, 
but  with  every  particular  of  apology, 
“you  must  forgive  the  exigencies  which 
have  thrust  me  upon  you  as  an  unwel- 
come visitor.  Pray  let  me  close  the 
window.”  He  put  the  door  gently  to  as 
he  spoke,  and  turning,  found  the  girl  sunk 
into  a chair  and  regarding  him  with 
glances  of  amazed  terror. 

“ I am  here,”  said  he,  gently,  “ to  beg 
your  protection,  and  not  to  do  you  any 
harm.  I have  the  misfortune  to  be  pur- 
sued; my  life  is  at  stake.  Believe  me,  I 
would  not  disconcert  you  so  much  upon 
a lesser  provocation.” 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  stared  at 
him  now,  however,  with  surprise  rather 
than  with  fear. 

“I  see  that  you  were  reading,”  re- 
marked Christopher,  with  a nod  towards 
the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table.  “ Pray 
do  not  let, me  interrupt  you.  I am  but 
making  your  house  my  passage,  if  you 
will  pardon  the  liberty.” 

“ You  are  not  a criminal?”  said  she  at 
last. 

“ That  I am  not,”  returned  Christopher, 
with  a smile,  “but  rather  I am  escaping 
from  criminals.” 

She  looked  at  him,  her  lips  parted  in 
some  excitement,  and  a fleck  of  color  ris- 
ing in  her  cheeks.  “I  do  not  under- 
stand,” said  she.  “ You  are — ” 

“It  is  very  simple,”  explained  Chris- 
topher; “ I am  pursued  by  a gang  of  con- 
spirators. I happened  to  come  into  some 
knowledge  of  their  secrets,  and  they  are 
aiming  at  my  life.  They  would  not  stick 
at  murder.” 

“Then  you  are  a detective?”  said  the 
girl,  breathlessly. 

Christopher  shook  his  head.  “My 
dear  madam,”  said  he,  “pray  forgive  me 
for  reminding  you  that  it  does  not  very 
much  matter  what  I am,  so  long  as  I have 
the  privilege  of  thoroughfare.  At  least 
you  shall  find  that  I am  not  an  in  grate.” 

Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet,  exhibit- 
ing a confusion  of  manner.  “ Yes,  yes, 
you  must  go,“  she  said,  quickly;  “I  had 


forgotten.  It  is  nearly  time,”  and  was 
for  pushing  him  with  her  own  hands  to 
the  door,  but  as  suddenly  stopped,  her 
fingers  upon  the  latch,  her  face  lowered 
to  the  key-hole  in  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion. “No,  no,  you  cannot.  You  must 
wait,”  she  whispered,  anxiously.  “They 
are  not  yet  abed,  and  (Heavens!)  what 
would  they  think?  I should  be  thrust 
forth  to-night.  They  are  very  honest 
people— oh,  so  honest!  I could  die  of 
their  honesty.  But — ” 

She  hesitated,  her  face  taut  with  atten- 
tion. “ I am  sure — ” began  Christopher, 
civilly,  and  with  an  air  of  apology;  but 
she  broke  in:  “ Hush,  there  he  is!  God! 
what  shall  I do?  He  is  outside.  You 
must  go.  No,  stay — they  are  in  the  pas- 
sage. They  will  hear  you.” 

She  stood,  riven  by  two  terrors,  mute, 
pallid,  a bewildered  spectre  of  alarms, 
with  her  eyes  upon  the  curtained  door- 
way through  which  Christopher  had  en- 
tered, and  her  ears  still  straining  towards 
the  interior  of  the  house.  Christopher, 
himself  amazed  at  this  sudden  and  in- 
comprehensible display  of  consternation, 
stood  near  her,  equally  silent,  and  obey- 
ing instinctively  the  significance  of  her 
attitude.  Upon  the  gravel  path  without 
he  heard  the  sound  of  feet  cautiously  ad- 
vancing. 

“ They  are  those  I spoke  of,”  he  whis- 
pered, reassuringly.  “ I will  go  out  and 
meet  them.  I am  deeply  chagrined  to 
have  put  you  about.” 

“No,  no!”  she  cried,  and  would  have 
clung  to  him,  to  hold  him  back  ; and 
upon  that  came  a faint  tapping  on  the 
glass,  and  the  curtain  moved  slowly  for- 
ward into  the  room.  Christopher  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  the  door  ajar.  But 
he  was  still  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  agitation  of  his  companion,  who  by 
this  time  was  beyond  the  act  of  speech, 
and  upon  the  very  borders  of  hysteria.  It 
was  clear  that  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
him;  and  so,  being  a man  of  prompt  ac- 
tion and  given  to  impulses,  he  slipped 
back  into  the  corner  of  the  room  and 
stooped  behind  a tall  piano.  As  he  did  so 
the  door  closed  softly,  and  a man’s  voice 
sounded  on  the  silence  of  the  chamber. 

“I  am  late,  my  Katarina.  Those  ac- 
cursed fools  ! Pouf!  how  they  keep  a 
man  shut  up  within  four  walls!  But 
come,  I must  have  a sound  greeting  for 
my  jKiins.” 

Upon  the  first  words  the  position  was 
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revealed  to  Christopher  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  he  sank  still  lower,  in  his 
shame  to  have  brought  this  embarrass- 
ment upon  the  girl.  From  where  he 
crouched,  in  a most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, he  could  see  the  shadow  of  a wo- 
man upon  the  wall,  erect,  motionless,  and 
then  an  arm  went  forth  as  if  in  a gesture 
of  repulsion. 

“ Hush,  Fritz!  You  must  not.  I will 
not  have  it,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  be- 
trayed the  emotion  that  was  still  pulsing 
through  her  body.  The  man  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  surprise. 

‘‘What!”  said  he.  “Will  the  puss 
scratch  to-night?  What  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  lias  happened?  You  are  as  white 
as  a sheet.  See  here : two  seats  together,” 
and  he  laughed.  “ You  shall  do  pen- 
auce  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

Tliei*e  was  no  answer  to  his  invitation, 
which  was  delivered  in  a voice  of  jocose 
tenderness;  and  Christopher,  spying  from 
his  corner,  saw  the  girl  come  suddenly 
into  view,  retreating  backwards,  and  two 
arms  following  after,  in  an  attempt  to 
seize  her.  “ Oh,  my  pretty  little  Katch- 
en !”  murmured  a lovesick  voice. 

“No,  Fritz,  you  shall  not!”  she  whis- 
pered. fiercely.  “ Have  I not  said  no? 
Fool,  leave  me  alone!” 

' What  is  this?"  said  the  man,  in  a 
sharper  tone. 

“ Fritz,  you  must  go,”  said  she,  hur- 
riedly. “ I cannot  have  you  here.  There 
has  been  an  accident.  Frau  Wagner — 
she  suspects.  I shall  be  found  out.  I — 
You  must  go.  Ach  Himmel !” 

There  was  the  sound  as  if  a man  had 
sat  down  heavily,  and  then  came  Fritz’s 
voice  in  a colder,  sterner  accent. 

41  I will  find  out  what  this  means, 
Katarina,”  said  he,  ‘‘but  indeed  I think 
it  is  clear  enough.  Perfidious  Katarina! 
I see.  You  would  cast  me  off.  You 
have  found  another  lover.” 

“Oh,  I swear  to  you — ” she  began,  and 
then  ended  with  a short  sharp  cry. 

Christopher  heard  a heavy  tread  upon 
the  floor,  and  next  a hand,  reaching  from 
the  invisible  portion  of  the  room,  rested 
upon  the  little  table  near  the  piano,  and 
took  up  his  hat. 

Christopher  bit  his  lips,  and  wished 
himself  even  in  the  arms  of  the  conven- 
tion. There  was  a momentary  silence, 
and  then  Fritz,  turning,  held'  the  tacit 
witness  in  the  air.  “ What  does  this 
mean?”  he  asked,  solemnly. 


There  came  a sound  of  sobbing,  and 
nothing  more.  Christopher  got  slowly 
to  his  feet,  mechanically  dusting  his 
knees,  and  his  head  rose  over  the  piano. 

“ That  is  mine,  sir,”  said  he. 

The  sturdy,  trim  set  German  wheeled 
swiftly  round,  and  stared  at  him  with  his 
mouth  agape;  then  he  laughed  unplea- 
santly, and  the  crimson  flooded  his  face 
to  his  forehead. 

“So  I have  fetched  you  out,  my  fine 
bird,”  said  he,  with  a sneer.  “And  as 
for  this  accursed  light-o'-love — ” 

“ Stay,  sir,”  said  Christopher,  putting 
up  a hand  with  the  air  of  authority,  “ere 
you  go  further  I claim  the  right  to  speak. 
You  must  first  hear  this  lady,”  and  turn- 
ing to  the  poor  girl,  who  had  fallen  weep- 
ing into  a chair,  he  continued,  in  his  qui- 
etest manner,  “Madam,  will  you  explain 
to  this  gentleman  how  I came  to  be  here; 
or  shall  I relieve  you  of  the  task?” 

“I  swear  to  Heaven,”  cried  she — “I 
swear  to  Heaven  it  was  an  accident!  But 
he  will  not  listen  ; no,  he  will  not  listen,” 
and  plunging  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 
sobbed  again. 

“Allow  me  to  explain,”  said  Christo- 
pher himself,  seeing  that  this  incoherence 
cti  the  part  of  Katarina  was  increasing 
the  suspicions  of  her  lover. 

“I  will  have  no  explanations  save  at 
the  sword’s  point  from  you,  sir,”  said  the 
young  man,  scowling.  “She  is  faithless.” 

“One  word  more,  sir,”  said  Christo- 
pher, striding  forward,  “and  you  go 
through  that  window  into  the  night. 
Come,  pull  your  wits  together.  The 
fault  of  this  misunderstanding  is  entirely 
mine.  I intruded  on  the  lady  uninvited, 
in  the  press  of  need.  She  was  startled. 
I begged  her  assistance.  She  hurriedly 
consented.  But  upon  that  instant  your 
signal  sounded  on  the  glass,  and  the  un- 
common character  of  the  situation  natu- 
rally involved  her  in  confusion.  She 
could  not  explain,  and  thinking  it  was 
my  pursuers,  venturing  even  to  this  pri- 
vate refuge,  I secreted  myself.  There, 
sir,  you  have  it;  and  if  I am  any  judge 
of  behavior,  it  is  with  admiration  and 
sympathy  that  you  should  regard  this 
brave  and  unfortunate  lady.” 

Fritz  stared  insolently  from  the  speaker 
to  the  girl,  and  then  broke  out  laughing. 
“ A pretty  tale,”  says  he. 

Katarina  rose,  extending  her  arms:  she 
stalked  with  a certain  tragic  movement 
towards  him.  “Fritz!  Fritz!”  she  cried. 
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‘‘Oh,  the  devil!”  said  lie,  in  a surly 
fashion. 

Katarina  fell  helplessly  into  her  chair 
again  and  hid  her  face;  but  Christopher 
stepped  forward. 

“I  see  you  have  your  hat,  sir,” said  he. 
“You  know  the  way  out,  and  you  should 
have  wit  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of 
your  leaving.  You  must  go.” 

“ I will  go,”  said  the  other,  furiously, 
“but  I swear  you  shall  come  with  me.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Christopher, 
politely,  “I  shall  make  it  my  business  to 
stay  here  and  try  to  correct  the  result  of 
your  unmannerliness.  As  for  any  call 
you  may  wish  to  make  upon  me,  I shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  to-morrow,  or  when 
you  will,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Lions.” 

The  young  man  hesitated — a contro- 
versy raged  upon  his  good-looking  face. 
“Come,  sir,”  said  Christopher,  with  as- 
perity. Fritz  took  a step  forward.  “By 
God!”  he  cried,  brandishing  a fist  and 
showing  his  white  teeth. 

“I  think  you  will  go,”  said  Christo- 
pher, quietly,  and  regarding  the  fist  with 
unwinking  eyes. 

“Yes,  you  have  the  right,”  said  the 
other,  suddenly,  and  with  a rapid  change 
of  tone.  “I  will  await  you  outside.” 
He  glided  through  the  door,  and  the  noise 
of  his  feet  died  away  upon  the  gravel. 
The  girl  still  sobbed,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands.  She  cried  in  a quiet  undertone, 
very  disturbing  to  hear,  like  a child  who 
has  been  admonished  to  stop  her  tears. 
Christopher  frowned  in  his  embarrass- 
ment. It  would  have  been  wiser,  no 
doubt,  had  he  crept  forth  and  left  the 
couple  to  come  to  terms  and  an  under- 
standing for  themselves.  But  he  was 
newly  Providence  in  that  territory  of 
Weser-Dreiburg,  and  moreover  the  natu- 
ral vehemence  of  his  mind  persuaded  him 
to  take  the  affair  in  hand.  If  he  could  not 
manage  this  trivial  problem,  he  thought, 
why,  he  was  unfit  to  attempt  a larger. 

“ I have  apologized  once,  madam,”  said 
he,  with  due  ceremony;  “this  time  I am 
abject.  If  you  can  think  of  me  as  one 
whom  you  have  befriended  at  a great  cost 
to  yourself,  perchance  you  may  think  of 
me  kindly?” 

“ Oh,  go,  go!  pray  go!”  cried  she. 

But  this  was  not  at  all  the  career  that 
Christopher,  in  his  obstinate  mind,  was 
contemplating.  He  intended  to  put  mat- 
ters straight.  “I  will  not  go,”  said  he, 
firmly,  “until  I see  you  mistress  of  your- 


self, and  until  I have  remedied  the  mis- 
chief I have  (God  knows  unwillingly)  ef- 
fected. That  I will  do,  I can  promise  you.” 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 
“ I should  have  thought  you  had  shamed 
me  enough,”  said  she. 

“ Now  I protest  that  you  are  regarding 
this  from  a wrong  corner,”  answered 
Christopher,  smiling.  “ I have  been  a 
blundering  fool.  See,  I admit  it  frank- 
ly. But  I could  not  have  dreamed  to 
bring  this  trouble  on  you.  What  can 
an  honorable  man  do  more  than  make 
amends?” 

“You  can  do  no  good,”  she  replied, 
tearfully.  “I  know  Fritz.” 

“ I hope  to  make  his  acquaintance  my- 
self,” said  Christopher,  gallantly,  quite 
forgetting  his  appointment  outside.  “ But 
I assure  you  that  the  harm  is  none  so  irre- 
mediable. I placed  you  in  an  impossible 
position.  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  why 
did  you  not  carry  it  off?  If  you  had  met 
him  in  the  usual  way,  offering  him  the 
customary  returns  of  affection,  we  should 
have  had  him  out,  and  I should  have 
stolen  forth  and  troubled  you  no  longer.'* 

At  that  Katarina’s  eyes  flashed  angri- 
ly and  her  face  grew  warm.  “How  dare 
you?”  she  cried.  “Do  you  not  see  that 
I could  not,  with  you — with  you—” 

She  seemed  on  the  point  of  tears  once 
more,  and  Christopher  hastened  to  repair 
his  error.  “ Of  course,  naturally.  I see 
my  mistake.  Forgive  me.  But  we  must 
not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  Now  let  me  see. 
This  gentleman — ” 

“Herr  Polnitz — he  studies  the  law,” 
answered  Katarina,  in  a little  sullenness. 

“The  law  !”  said  Christopher.  “ I will 
make  a note  of  that.  And,  if  I do  not 
seem  impertinent,  yourself — you — ” 

“I  was  right,”  she  broke  out.  “I  see 
you  are  a detective.” 

“Pardon  me,  madam,”  said  he,  some- 
what gravely.  “ I have  explained  to  you 
that  I am  endeavoring  to  make  amends 
for  my  clumsiness.” 

“ I am  Katarina  Rein  art.  I am  of 
Saxony,  of  a good  family,  but  here  I am 
merely  governess  to  Frau  Wagners  chil- 
dren. Herr  Wagner  is  a grocer,”  she 
added,  bitterly. 

Christopher  nodded.  “And  yet  I should 
not  have  said,”  he  remarked,  “that  you 
were  quite  German/’ 

She  cast  a faint  smile  towards  him. 
“How  did  you  guess?”  she  asked.  “My 
mother  was  Italian.” 
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Christopher  moved  towards  a chair. 
“ May  I sit  down?’’  he  inquired.  “Come, 
I think  we  are  getting  on.”  The  spirit 
of  Providence  stirred  in  him  strangely. 
“Are  Herr  Polnitz’s  intentions  honor- 
able?” he  inquired  ; and  then,  seeing  that 
she  was  about  to  flame  forth  on  him: 
“ You  will  forgive  me.  But  the  time  of 
night — the — the  circumstances.  He  seem- 
ed a wild  young  man.” 

A sly  smile  played  about  Katarina’s 
mouth.  “You  forget,  sir,  that  I am  in 
bondage  here.” 

“ To  be  sure,” assented  Christopher,  re- 
flectively. And  then:  “ You  see,  he  had 
no  right  to  doubt  you,”  he  said.  “You 
had  given  your  word.  For  me,  my  mis- 
tress's action  (if  I had  one)  would  need  no 
interpretation.  I should  not  ever  ask  as- 
surances. ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  cried  Katarina,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  with  animation.  “He 
was  a coward  to  disbelieve  me.”  And 
her  eyes  watched  Christopher  with  great- 
er interest.  It  was  as  if  the  impertur- 
bability of  his  manner  in  solemn  cross* 
examination  was  impressing  her.  Pie 
caught  her  eyes,  and  something  oddly 
familiar  about  her  recurred  to  him  for  the 
second  time.  Previously  he  had  been 
given  no  leisure  to  follow  home  the  clew, 
but  now  he  suddenly  remembered.  This 
was  the  woman  whom  he  had  pointed  out 
to  the  lawyer  as  they  were  walking  to  the 
station.  The  identification  woke  a fresh 
thought  in  his  brain.  . He  recalled  her 
connection  with  the  conversation  that 
morning. 

“I  begin  to  think,”  said  Christopher, 
slowly,  and  gazing  on  her,  “that  he  is 
not  worthy  of  you.” 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  dropped  her 
eyes  with  a slight  access  of  color.  He 
had  used  her  in  her  furs  to  point  the 
moral  of  his  powers  to  Mr.  Oliver.  He 
could  marry  her  to  any  one.  he  had  pro- 
tested. Should  he  marry  her  to  this  un- 
mannerly Fritz? 

“ I will  settle  this  for  you,  my  dear 
madam,”  he  observed,  dispassionately, 
“just  how  you  will.  You  shall  have 
your  Fritz,  if  you  think  you  can  forgive 
him.  For  my  part.  I consider  that  he  has 
treated  you  atrociously.” 

“He  is  a brute,”  said  she  with  empha- 
sis. “ There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I won- 
der he  had  the  heart  to  set  a poor  girl  in 
this  predicament.” 

“I  fear,”  said  Christopher,  sen  ten  tiously, 


“that  you  will  find  human  nature  none 
too  considerate  in  your  passage  through 
life.  It  is  best  to  be  armored  against  all 
the  assaults  of  time.  I should  have  said 
that  you  wore  a stout  heart.  But  come, 
now;  let  me  hear.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  about  Fritz.  What  shall  it  be?” 

Katarina  shot  a glance  of  admiration 
upon  him.  He  appeared  to  take  this  mat- 
ter so  firmly  in  his  hands,  to  show  no 
doubts,  to  feel  no  misgivings.  If  there 
was  ever  a strong  man,  thought  she,  this 
was  lie. 

Christopher  crossed  his  legs,  and  fixed 
her  with  his  thoughtful  eyes.  “I  cannot 
decide  for  you,  naturally,”  he  went  on. 
“But  I can,  perhaps,  help  you  to  a resolu- 
tion. You  were  contemplating  marriage 
— a grave  step.  I ask  you,  are  you  ripe 
for  it?  I see  that  you  begin  to  waver.  Be- 
lieve me  that  a man,  and  still  more  a wo- 
man, must  examine  himself  or  herself 
upon  this  point  most,  scrupulously.  I am 
not  willing  to  put  a limit  upon  the  mo- 
tives of  marriage,  but  I would  ask  you  to 
consider  with  what  expectations  you  are 
undertaking  the  plunge.” 

“I  know  that  it  is  a plunge,”  agreed 
Katarina  with  a sigh. 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Christopher,  reassur- 
ingly. “ It  is  not  too  late,  you  are  com- 
mitted to  nothing.  After  so  gross  an  act 
of  conduct  he  may  well  look  to  have  no 
more  from  you.  But  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  question.  I must  know  where 
we  stand.” 

“You  put  a very  private  question, 
sir,”  said  she,  letting  her  dark  lashes  fall. 
“ You  bewilder  me.  It  is  not  usual — this 
— this — ” 

“I  trespass  upon  your  secrets,  you  would 
say,”  interrupted  Christopher,  quickly. 
“Pardon  me;  I know  it.  But  it  is  with 
the  best  zeal  in  the  world.  I can  assist 
you.  Consider  me  your  confessor,  and 
that  my  lips  are  sealed  when  I leave  this 
house.”  She  plucked  a flower  to  pieces 
with  her  fingers,  seeming  to  reflect  in  em- 
barrassment. “ It  is  odd  if  I may  seem  to 
lecture  you  on  marriage,”  went  on  Chris- 
topher, seeing  her  irresolution.  “But  I 
beg  you  to  consider.  I trust  I am  not 
dead  to  sentiment,  but  there  are  material 
considerations  also.  Granting  that  tliis 
man  is  acceptable  to  you  on  the  ground 
of  affection,  can  you  tolerate  so  turbulent, 
a disposition?  And  again,  are  his  circum- 
stances appropriate  to  matrimony?” 

“Oh,  sir,”  cried  Katarina,  blushing, 
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“ you  press  me  too  nearly!  He  has  5000 
marks.” 

Christopher  laughed  very  softly.  “ My 
dear  young  lady,”  he  exclaimed,  “ 5000 
marks!  Why,  you  might  spend  so  much 
on  dress  alone  to  point  your  beauty!” 
Katarina’s  glistening  eyes  dropped  once 
more,  and  her  color  rose  higher.  “ And 
then,”  continued  Christopher,  “you  say 
you  are  of  a good  family,  as  I should  have 
guessed.  But  Herr  Poluitz — ” 

“I  know  he  is  not  my  equal  in  line- 
age,” said  she,  with  some  pride.  “ We 
come  of  an  impoverished  and  noble  fam- 
ily.” 

“Precisely,”  said  Christopher,  nodding, 
‘'and  in  other  circumstances  you  would 
be  looking  for  a mate  in  your  own  rank. 
But  come,  dear  madam,  let  me  have  your 
decision.” 

Katarina  rose  and  turned  away.  “ You 
forget,  sir,”  she  said  simply,  and  not  with- 
out some  pathos.  “I  am  alone  in  the 
world,  and  I am  gouvemante  to  a grocer's 
family.” 

“Ah,”  said  Christopher.  “I  begin  to 
see  the  cloven  hoof,  Fraulein.  You  will 
excuse  me  if  I am  blunt  with  you ; but  free 
your  ground  of  inequalities,  and  you  will 
own  that  your  feelings  would  warn  you 
another  way.” 

“There  is  none  other  I care  for,”  she 
murmured,  in  confusion. 

“ No,”  assented  Christopher.  “ You 
would  not  let  yourself  go;  you  cut  your 
coat  according  to  your  cloth — a very  wise, 
a very  proper  course.  But  who  has  drawn 
your  eyes  most  often  in  this  Dreiburg?” 

Katarina  tossed  her  head.  “Oh,  every 
one  looks  at  Captain  von  Ritter.  He  is 
the  very  pink  of  Dreiburg  fashion,  a stiff, 
tin  soldier  of  a man — no  doubt  a mark 
for  every  mim-moutlied  Gretchen  in  the 
country.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  this  beau  ideal” 
observed  Christopher. 

The  woman  exhibited  a little  embarrass- 
ment. “ I think  I have  his  photograph,” 
she  said,  as  if  trying  to  recall  her  mem- 
ory. “ Perhaps  it  is  here.” 

She  moved  to  a cabinet,  and  pulling 
open  a drawer,  presently  returned  with  a 
photograph  in  her  hands. 

“You  carry  about  his  photograph?” 
remarked  Christopher,  dryly. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, “it  is  in  every  window  of  the 
streets.  He  is  common  property — a pro- 
fessional beauty, indeed.” 


Christopher  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
picture  and  examined  her.  He  thought 
he  could  understand  the  bitterness  in  her 
tones. 

“Of  good  family,  no  doubt,”  lie  said, 
scrutinizing  the  face  again.  It  stared 
out  on  him  formal,  precise,  stark,  and 
military— the  very  model  of  German  im- 
peccability. 

“He  is  Captain  of  the  Body  Guard," 
said  Katarina. 

Christopher  reflected,  still  studying  to 
all  seeming  the  faultless  features  of  the 
officer.  He  was  the  mainspring  of  this 
w orld,  or  so  he  chose  to  consider  himself. 
Very  deliberately  he  put  the  photograph 
down  and  got  up.  He  set  his  hands  on 
Katarina’s  shoulders. 

“If  I know  anything,  my  dear  Frau- 
lein,” said  he,  pleasantly,  “I  can  fathom 
an  emotion.  This  Fritz  is  nothing  to  you. 
You  must  marry  Captain  von  Ritter.” 

The  girl  stared,  laughed,  and  stared 
again  at  him  in  amazement.  He  nodded 
with  a tiny  smile. 

“I  mean  what  I say,”  he  said.  “He 
is  of  your  rank.  He  would  suit  you. 
You  have,  I assure  you,  the  seeds  of  af- 
fection for  him.  A little  hot-bed  and  a 
passion  will  spring  suddenly  into  flower.*’ 

Red  as  her  curtains,  Katarina  fronted 
him,  her  lips  apart.  “But — but— ” she 
stammered. 

“ I owe  you  something,”  continued 
Christopher.  “ I will  make  you  a pres- 
ent of  this.  You  do  not  believe  me? 
Come,  do  you  think  I have  talked  all 
this  time  for  nothing?  I want  your  de- 
cision only.  Which  is  it  to  be?” 

“ I — I — Of  course  I have  never  really 
what  you  call  cared  for  Fritz,”  she  said. 

“Then  that  is  settled,”  said  Christo- 
pher, comfortably.  “And  now,  since  I 
have  taken  up  your  time  unconscionably, 

I wdll  leave  you.” 

He  took  his  hat,  and  bowing  ceremo- 
niously, made  for  the  door.  Half-way 
across  the  room  he  stopped,  and  speak- 
ing with  some  confusion,  incongruous  in 
so  large  a benefactor,  “I  fear,”  he  said. 

“ that  I must  ask  you  to  show  me  the 
way  out.” 

Katarina  opened  the  door,  still  with  that 
air  of  bewilderment. 

“ You  may  rely  upon  me,”  said  Chris- 
topher, and  pressing  her  hand,  he  passed 
out,  and  disappeared  iuto  the  silence  of 
the  night. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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s!i UU^I  flit*’  the  pmsidUnit  of  a Board  of  vm*  '.villi  Spain.  It  as  ;U&Uly  f;it<  ,l>ubU* 
Office i*. l.o  iaxnMi-i »te . • ami  that  Captain  Clarke  ami  Cltirf  'En^nnerr 

test  Urn  Cibind  Stains  baUbUnp  Orsovh.  Milligan  »uvad  then*  SUCCESS*  U.<  rlir-  ktn-.v 

We  \rftffe  h>  m)*bH  a\to  w com  Iv4^  r*f  the  0{t|>^biliii«i 

iM  evnty  iy-vpt^t  to  t.hv  tanns  of  as  members uf  thp  Trial  Board, 
the  contemn  ondar  -.viurh  she  woa  hnib  by  Tbo-  thity.  of  a Trial  Board  W In  see  that 
lln*  Me*  Kb*  Irvitrn  M anil  il*m\v  SrntJ.,  »>ro‘y  .lemd  of  thy  enntrm-i  under  \vhiy4i 
Ml  tU»r  TjMtitx  TWKvAVodyv^,‘  •>  var  Vrs-rl  submit  iu/s  been  adhered  to 

-IA  ibisi  iii  i 1 1 is  i>v ^ y ^ t Yr  offer  uutiy^^>  •^.t'$jc^ _;•  >><=»* -'.■■.u^‘ - fun^b'  w'RiYjn  .t*. 

The  detail  uhd  n<n  Un  o }drrt*e  u n*. -for  { speudiv* i (mK;  4 v< 1 • > 1j uTi  si, ail  a<ni- 
iotvs-fA'  ;»  vnry  "jgfcwi*  ''•vmkbf}‘,ui .*  ':•  [i,rm  in  Mo.*  r*musu*». -oi  all  respbeta.  that 

re^ponsibwU<s  Intt  now  { &ii%  'nronb  linu  she  shall  Uy  hon  sinewed;  of  first  .;]an.s-ni;»-- 
ray  ivu«w:*  ‘:j^Q0kii * tn  ;«.  limited  &xi&n%-  'terkiJ,  xbnll  lt^  s^xvorUiy;  and' 

cob pled  'with  >{$&£  tlwi ih)^>V  jy- ; ttap&hte  of  ivicryiiig  aft  vUjHi^hdd 

H.»w-  noirh  <i,r.o-  gfeiaml  n'Mst.  hv  fh;-  vihMMil  >l.n>.hr  that  under  # speci- 

»wo  oKn  .n  >.  ♦;;  K.  •C.kn’kr  !iaii  •vron'jh' ;•  Hi-  ,VM,.  t.uhar  not  *hss 

and  OiM -fibgri^i^-r  Rohm  \V  Mili/g'Uik  tlm(  4ir  ^hafl 

»vhoo^^iiF«  witli  /hor  as  {&.  &iyni)>k.'.  nf  Otainhtiiofsk  UOs  s}>a»nl  w ii}j 

of  th*  TrtaUWed  ’ It  vv;ih  iar*>v  ly  tl.pMjijh  hoi  utim-v  .to  ]j»-a*  •n;j  tno.  Jo  nnmvron' 

Ui*ir  »:Ti>rry>  a;a(  skhC -Clark*'  iv*  v»»,h*  (r.uHs  ilnow.  a rh.j^*  t..  Un-  bhni. 

'msl t*<b f»ir  »>t{hVkv.'(iivd  in  rlniii/a  whan  ,-.(  -*v  .h^ ■*-.i.*|»m.i  iv  **\;a»  --:  vh‘  thi* 

bf  jn% r B -71  i*Ti.a ;b  ^bittr^cl  spbrdi  Htv  h^  frjittl  ’•:•  ■ 

d^rfiil  kuit  »4'  j 'knol^-^M  hiadvTrofiir;  I/ohm^  ior  a ivm>I,v 

o»-lr  tfivv.i t V tbf.  bVith3j.;bc*  ni^jiyin; 

nwli if.g: evi&it;  'x hj^lv-it/Vabiyti by  iiv* ^ " ■ 

To  pUifX^*  ttiio  fhr  biii’Uo. , CVrvem  i wvlj  hy  ttfi-C<f/MhhHy  ;T%*^o  i5S^®SVi*ms 
u*v*t,  .Oih  ••unViv-nn*  hu  ih'ii-  'iiHi.  ia'>'r  ■yv\VUiL:‘r  v CMialnihJUti  fevk  10 
Tbv  ^‘a-v?i..n  ivfl  {bja.H  S.,:*u-I  0/1  Maivh  (.ha  |f,>  r y u > :/  • *r  t i >r  -r->h 
$.  18W  *i«  hlav  V!  hnJ  raarhaf<  .I'tpuvr  \V  |mf»  t i'«i ; 4o)i  fn^rl  V ft'H.i  ;?V  o C-e 

I/lfet  oil  lYUf  Kny  AVvsi.  nui\  'Ml  May  1-.  .;  <■•,  vn« a r-1'  M»a  y-os  t.-r n nnvnf 

tbi*  ftm,: ' 4'i ifpcit'i h;0'4i ::  *a -ux * k: ' • • • ' 
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and  numbers  an*  in  jHopurliou  to  tire  steam  protlured  im*  mvorabby  nnivd. 

>> gjg  :Mi.i  anporuunn  m r L * ^ skip:  T)»o  r$liv..«y  'T-irnnaj  hi -i:ifvl«vv ■» U mb  ;•  | 

d-Uvid't  i > t S frftml  iri  U)  ms|»rnf  lli<:  >diip  )udm  .'Mill  (a^rml  | 

boi.b  m port  and  in.  yea.  t»;r  w it « n ■ >* s UvY  Ou*/  su'nmny  ||  bum  U-,  nh«  d:(L 

jjarlorinatinr  win  in  she  i*  &1  i ! i in  the  of  i/yd<MnH*n3(|'  %h.un  £v.«r  :y,\i\ 

hinul.s;  'if  Uii*  hmider*  and  bis  «nui.  and,  by  inoub  For  a smvi  tkyijuK*  >Lu-  & : •:•• 

Mini!!  v.  |tj  ropMri  vs* i it-1  In  i-  i<v nut.  if  iK  in  rinnasmvd nodr-a;  at  her uuno-u  spinal  .t  ••; 

nil  rns ports  tip  U\  I bn  ivintran.  Lpun  ihr  f]n>  >pU£<L  is  ‘very  Ury  nraoby  on L 
v <■»•!!<;!,  oirU-  Trial  • tb^relWn,  de~  for  upon  if  mudi defnuuf.- 

p»Miil.v  f h*r  r>f  iJk;  ship.  Hold*.  Til*  VnleibbjH  y*r  it  </4 0i,4V  \vT\^4L'L;'t 

pa^sR-f*>,  rna^a/liurs.  Moiu-  and  >m!l  trial  is  i*>  )*•  *n:o}o  **  of  jjIYiU  i »m  i ^ »rf:t -a  * [\ 

n*«nih  vVa!t-r-mb»,  bniklu-Aits  .?mi  so  >stji<:ttihi  U-  a sinm nbu  ay  u*>trs*  of  thuF 
it  • i ? m :kv  ; j'*‘  I til]'  inMNM'hd,  and  all  or  fovKy  nuL-S  \}l  dt>*»  \\  aM\  u»*t  %ftik 
a**.-.  ;.hb:-  part*  I ‘'-dyb  ;,{  and  under  FYom  Hj«~  slioc- . fad  ly  p>m*V;ietI  fro  m 

varvint. r .i;i|i)dUtu^h  T*n  ship  is  lduiut  sea  and  ou|  of  Urn  i no  U **f  Fmy  ami  sad' 

diilVn  ui  vbynu^  of  d.  vhr  perform-  jlirg'-vn^uis  T 'iv  ^niw*  Barl^on  < 'b:.i>ti^ 
aiirr  <»f  l»er  ftJtrttK4*  >w-  rlosoly  watfhed.  i>  an  almost  ‘ epurm  ami  hk%  L ••«. 
and  tin-  ^uaniitnH  *>f  .H-t!  «'<>moih*-d  ami  nod  m mome  ||.*'  U‘/yn/-;'m  ..\tout' 
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UoiViii  Ir&n  Workg, Whfcre  the  'Oregtm  wife  with'  U*e  monster.  Thev  v.  . . 

.at.  anchor.  A*  we  r*Ln  uJemgsid*  faf* Wjfv.  dent'y not  £ f ul  we 
find  gwH.i  up  with  sSonie  iiilir  uwe  r]^  if  oiir  knowledge  of  the  ship  could  • 
high  sfvr.l  ]>reei]pi<?e  we  were  to  sculp.  oiir  equal  theirs ; m we  clung  closely  m the*? 
tiro;  sensation  *Vas  one  of  As  \ jnen,  and  made  man y menhiltiotes  of  tb*»r 

fixed  uS  a rock  slu>  lay,  ^j>pio  «o;tiy  in  eon  advice, 

tv  in  p l of. the  ifiaMy  I Hite  Aviibh  Wept  As  we  hud;  led  to  our  work  this  de: 
o\U'  t;Ug.  duhc?ih^;  tO  kUch  Ati  tbtft  slow  wore  off.  After  a day  spe.pt  i»i  no 

the  most  export  leader  among  s{jeet}<utf,  \ve  pn>t,  u>  compare  -iwkn.  V* 

uis  rmlicd  IwartUv  that’  In*  was  .1  belter  vi*r*  &i»rp<MM»d  to  liml  oUrseivv*  pkim  <-*o 
orm  Giif-5iwv  was  not  /.senAbly  (IjuUnifeih-  pitblfc  of  disputing  'Vigvuoosly,  ,•  nH  j cm 
pd /when,  on  st.v(;pAitr  over  the  sule.  >v(*  'ing.  each  Ip  lvis  owvi  satisfneUun,.  tMi'.hfc 
landed  »m  an consider-  u riders tirt hJ  %1$at  he  was  talking  al*6pi 
;P>1\:  deck.  She  had  just  red  Ha viirig  divided  ourselves  into -‘i-  -"  • 

turned  from  a builders  tnnl  to  adjust  com  witters,  wo  rook  up  our  task.  Tin?  10 ■•:■ 
pities,  avoi  her  deck.  was  a confusion  of  eal  oPi^erywho  had  no ilimc  Hml ;y  f|! 

luiv^sers-  i^fet»p;:;teT‘hik^  tiru^ 

feiefc;  giVfjsvi-a  j^Uois:.  til  id  pumps..  J»\*(  u>  of  tumbled  down  a hpk'ii  or  \ o ■ ; 
coupte  ->f  hours  the  Board  wandered  it*  jo  armed  hinmd* 

and  avtmpd  llVe  ship;  '•»  feidaft  And * 
lost  in  her  npiicojsity\  and  lost -absolutely  Attire-d  jji  wnvkmg  ^ni>,  *>•  dov | & 
w hen  we  essayed  the  mirieaie  passages  of  lu)Uist  hiagoxihe^  ia\h\  ^fietl  w</m%  oA , 
*vdow!i  below  4 When  uv  assembled  to  through  double  boltnnis.  :iml  rliodw-d  • t 
argauize, aidi  fay t tX^« ■work.at  jiHiycr-  liiilhary  ^tojr>  And  Uirrete>. 

&il& i ro  f el  eprt^iot)  wti$f.  pfa  r uly  mi  ami  , cm  \vlery  atid  ell  mber  win  provi^i- 

we  hegatl;  to.  reaj ixc  the  niagnitude  of  - tltej  . brand  new  tyiewora  t id miv j • hook ..  m 
task  before  ax  We  all  hstpnod  with  *n*ni  .were  Imudvd  *'  '*rvb^rrob 

in  tere^l  to  tlie  ^uggesifottji'Af  t hojie  w)jio,  When  we  reas^Tubh^f  u*  iteeuxs  a-uff 
idUeiai  inspectors,  hadbveomeou  huniljur  jrjre  Holes,  t.huse  p;>uA*>  ^ver\sr  in  nvurty  a-f 


i'#pkii:‘0!ku  8i»K&l>. — A«  SMW  KKOM  THK  PIIA*!- 


lUvtsn  a.  se-uTt. 

& Ut*  {(  •pH 


ease*  blank.  M the  most  they  h ore  brinT  W:e  kft  &an  Frnnci-sro  ^urly  on  May 
roer?k>nubbi  fb]b/kvt?d  br  (J'vivsl.i<*fr  points,.  9u  Wf  did  lint  hi  »k?-  kranjht  run  t,o 
which  In?  interred • fo'r  dt^ns  hkmio  jku*ko*:n  Inn  ilvvwtvd  unu/h  t khtf k« 

Mpr».‘ -afiftUy^y  time  t ho  €pnmlior»  \v  fapro~  w 

poml, X)pe*;lli*£  cob-form-  with  ib*  emt-  Mini  back* ag>  tu n ui*» g h up#rm£  b tMn* 

? rav(.;  ' the  vote:  was  nnaniriKm&Ty  * v»yr  ’ hour,  &M  ^U^riny -hy  dittVa^oi  imniitul^ 
OMfvl.My  \xh\  i.o  take,  noth iji^  f <> ; griod  - Vv  btjirvve  did  r^cli  Snofa  I hohavn,  on  ku 
ed . l>n I \U‘  Vt-ero  not  in  asstUMO  that  ;i H , ^r kf  th'Wi  of  tlit*  10th,  \vf  , had  it  v«H*y  ion* 
was  winng  milil  prnytHi  I'ijdii:.  Wn  n!<v».  of  hvr  pcrf. moaner1  under  myiti*-  & 

it  Mthoro:oil  to  ^KCcpt  ihr  rtfjmris:  of  r*?n^v  yjf  vnrvju^  sdiutfmns.  nib  huvvevYr, 

ju<r  ifisp^dijn-T<:  oitan^s  isainii'  syoi‘k..\vaulb  iu . i.tjr  vvv;obi  r eumliti.iuis.  Me  iutiged 
have  been  endless.  fur  wc  rtdiW  no*  jnde?V Uy ^ lor  a siidfek 
lids  pensile  gmmgibwml  ►\l.'t*Jur  limn  ni  1 1 Mir  V\ k tfuutumyd  oiir  f;X|imiiH'iif>  btdil 

imlhomsuf  pwnuk  of  ivt < ♦/» . fitfe  the  w rig*  fug  (lie  1-dk  on V Irirfi  day  \\ r had  }daoOtd  for 
.and  iJiimori: sions  of  the  ! itrnisaikis  lif  parts  the  fin  A I emhmuim  l ton  \ . hut 

v*  iiU‘h  h;id*?ntewd  ihm  the  oufitfmsitjbn;  of  a stiff  bn  e/c  Bild  <4  heavy  ;;wdl  f»om  ih* 
the  ship  und  wot  utov  roveml  in.  WV  southeast  in adm<  ’{£ nemvui  uoo  v^rv 

von.iUi  planr  in  ifmi  part  of  the  in  order  uj  svcun  u fair  trial,  kn  Wr 

work which  Wo  could  not  because  of  &po|»t  ijiur  annjior^^ '.sonn?.-  writing:  up 

out './.'Onfi'h-m'i-  hi  ito-  riiiirartpi*  <tf  ilu*  jVntfif,  ronn*  rnjo\  fo^pttulijt'ifes  >•< 

builib'Ts  a?it!  tbr*  rrpolao.ni  lb»*y  had  ,u  |I;S;  i'Oiiisiyy  i.'jnh  of  Sitfita  l.'^urham 
(jniirti  for  40)0(1  and  In d»K$i. '\v*»rk  hr  huilil-.  hnluttiiVii  ' in  :kbv  dtdijrhflu I drives  for 
io^  llto  Oi\Jritfiiu<  A/v.oOViv-//.  Mid  u hich  Saof:i  l>;o  o.O'  t )o  ooh'-d.  and  smoe 

<on — threr  .do.ps  dint  i.w  now  with. Umvc-y*  . of  os,  vsorkt-d 

and  on  which  dm  p](nv;>  hi>  vii  pr-othutn*-  in  k r*  t-;0  <b>  o n vv^dn  luul  bt  vn 

the  inaiu^uanrr:  of't>riT  , < d^tailrd  to  pur  Wp  had  tlie(Vatst 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  “OREGON." 


minutes  ahead  of  the  four  hours  during 
which  the  contract  called  for  continuous 
high  speed,  so  before  turning  we  ran  a 
couple  of  miles  farther.  We  finally  turn- 
ed to  port,  and  as  the  sea  had  increased, 
we  anticipated  that  when  it  got  abeam 
we  should  have  a heavy  roll.  We  there- 
fore braced  ourselves  and  hung  on  for 
support;  but  she  fooled  us.  The  roll  was 
very  slight,  and  there  was  not  a moment 
when  every  gun  she  carried  could  not 
have  been  fought  effectively.  Our  return 
to  the  eastward  was  but  a repetition,  ex- 
cept that  as  running  with  the  wind  there 
was  inferior  draught,  and  as  the  firemen 
were  not  so  fresh,  and  the  fires  less  bright, 
the  speed  fell  otf  a little.  We  made  the 
run  at  an  average  of  16.49  knots,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  sixty-two  sea  miles 
was  16.791  knots.  This  is  the  Oregon's 
official  record  for  four  hours. 

In  observing  our  speed  we  had  noticed 
early  in  the  trial  that  our  two  patent  logs 
did  not  agree.  Aswe  passed  Goleta  Point 
they  not  only  disagreed  with  each  other, 
but  with  the. distance  by  range.  They 
were  promptly  hauled  in  and  put  out  of 
commission.  Three  groups  of  officers 
were  stationed  to  observe  the  ranges— one 
on  the  bow,  one  on  the  midship  bridge, 
and  one  aft.  When  the  beacons  came 
into  line,  the  bow  station  ordered,  “Mark !” 
and  as  parfect  silence  otherwise  was  im- 
posed, all  heard  and  marked.  The  steam- 
whistle  gave  simultaneously  a short  sharp 
blast,  and  this  was  repeated  at  each  sta- 
tion. Thus  if  the  mean  of  the  times  of 
the  first  and  third  blast  coincided  with 
that  of  the  second,  we  had  good  proof  of 
correctness.  They  always  did,  for  plenty 
of  drill  had  made  the  boys  accurate.  For 
a brief  period,  however,  there  was  lively 
work.  Sixteen  and  three-quarter  knots 
per  hour  meaps  about  twenty -eight  feet  per 
second,  and  as  the  distances  between  our 
observing  stations  were  but  a little  over 
a hundred  feet,  they  were  traversed  in 
only  four  seconds.  There  was  no  time 
to  make  mistakes. 

While  we  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  marking,  we  were  very 
glad  of  an  additional  and  incontrovertible 
proof  which  was  furnished  us.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Eckart,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Union  Iron- Works,  had  contrived  a very 
ingenious  automatic  device  by  which  the 
steam  which  gave  the  second  blast  open- 
ed and  immediately  closed  a shutter  in  a 
camera,  thus  furnishing  an  instantaneous 
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photograph  of  the  beacons.  On  every 
occasion  they  were  in  line. 

After  the  speed  test  and  the  four-hour 
endurance  trial  we  ran  another  hour, 
slowing  down  by  degrees  to  cool  off. 
Then  we  steamed  to  our  Santa  Barbara 
anchorage,  telegraphed  the  glad  tidings 
to  Washington  and  San  Francisco,  and 
at  3 P.M.,  although  the  wind  was  strong 
from  northwest,  and  there  was  an  ugly  sea 
running,  we  weighed  anchor  for  home. 

We  thought  we  had  completed  our  tests, 
but  we  were  mistaken.  The  gale  of  wind 
we  had  officially  longed  for  had  arrived, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  Point 
Conception  we  had  all  we  wanted,  and 
more  too;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  the  Oregon . 
We  took  advantage  of  the  new  testing- 
machine  by  experiments  at  different 
speeds,  stopping,  backing,  and  so  forth, 
and  in  a couple  of  hours  had  obtained 
the  data  we  lacked  as  to  her  performance 
in  a gale.  The  results  were  admirable. 

We  were  overcome  by  weariness  and 
wetness,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Board  abated, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  at 
least.  A hasty  vote  was  taken ; al  1 agreed 
that  they  were  satisfied.  We  gladly  ran 
into  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  for  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  gale  having 
abated,  we  started  for  home.  As  we  en- 
tered the  Golden  Gate  we  were  met  by  a 
tug  crowded  with  enthusiastic  Californi- 
ans, the  friends  of  the  Scotts.  We  slopped 
while  a few  passengers  came  on  board, 
caught  Mr.  Scott,  and  removed  him  for- 
cibly to  the  tug's  deck,  where  for  a few 
minutes  he  was  the  most  thoroughly  em- 
braced, hugged,  and  even  kissed  man  in 
the  State.  San  Francisco  went  wild  that 
day. 

During  the  passage  from  Santa  Cruz 
the  weather  had  been  fair,  and  the  crew 
had  devoted  themselves  to  cleaning  ship 
and  ornamenting  her  with  flags.  At  each 
mast-head  a broom  was  set,  signifying,  as 
it  did  in  Van  Tromp's  day,  that  we  had 
swept  the  seas  of  all  competitors.  Un- 
known to  Mr.  Scott,  the  men  had  stretched 
along  the  boats  a wide  strip  of  canvas  on 
which  was  inscribed,  “ Scotts  Got  the 
Cramps The  bearing  of  this  lies  in  the 
comparative  record  of  the  sister  ships 
Oregon , Massachusetts , and  Indiana , the 
first  built  by  the  Scotts,  the  other  two  by 
the  Cramps.  It  is  as  follows:  Indiana , 
15.61  knots;  Massachusetts , 16.15  knots; 
Oregon,  16.79  knots. 
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rilHE  first  great  error  in  the  life  of 
1.  Esme  Hanouni — that  is  to  sav,  the 
Lady  Esme — was  that,  after  the  manner 
of  high-born  little  girls  of  Constanti- 
nople, she  was  educated  in  Miss  Green’s 
English  school.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  future  of  Turkey  depends  upon  the 
emancipation  of  its  women  see  in  this 
school  the  first  step  of  progress,  and  be- 
lieve that  through  it  the  minds  of  the  wo- 
men who  are  to  hold  high  positions  in 
feminine  Islam  are  to  be  regenerated. 
But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that 
the  vogue  it  has  in  aristocratic  harems  is 
nothing  but  an  indulged  fancy  of  the 
mothers,  and  has  little  or  no  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  liberation  of  Turkish 
women.  The  time  will  come,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  when  every  man’s  wife  will  be 
permitted  to  see  his  friends  and  sit  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  and  when  even  the 
daughters  of  the  house  may  be  seen  in 
general  company.  The  fact  that  polyg- 
amy is  to-day  practically  a dead  letter  in 
the  empire  almost  as  much  as  in  Utah  is 
hopeful;  but  one  cannot  overturn  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Moslem  law  relating 
to  women  at  once,  and  the  women  are  in 
the  worst  possible  position  to  accomplish 
it  for  themselves.  The  relaxation  of 
present  ideas  must  come  from  the  man, 
from  the  patriarchal  head  of  the  family, 
through  his  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  The  poor  little  girls  who,  like 
the  Princess  Esme,  are  given  so  much 
freedom  up  to  the  veiling  age,  and  then 
are  expected  suddenly  to  resign  it  all,  are 
nothing  short  of  unhappy  martyrs  to  an 
experiment — a movement  which  begins  at 
the  wrong  end.  A Turkish  girl  who  had 
gone  to  the  English  school  until  she  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  then  had  to  enter 
the  harem,  is  wretchedly  and  bitterly  en- 
vious of  her  former  Christian  school- 
mates. 

In  the  case  of  the  Princess  Esme,  the 
freedom  of  the  English  school  was  the 
beginning  of  a series  of  mistakes  that 
made  her  the  unhappiest  of  all  the  young 
women  of  the  Turkish  capital. 

I met  the  Princess  Esme  in  the  midst 
of  the  gay  life  of  Therapia,  a beautiful 
Oriental  watering-place  like  an  Eastern 


Newport,  though  little  known  on  this 
side  of  the  world.  The  great  palaces  of 
the  embassies  line  the  Bosporus  on  the 
waters  edge,  set  in  gardens  of  the  rich- 
est foliage,  which  mount  the  hills  behind 
them  to  display  their  beauty,  and  are  all 
of  them  gay  with  the  many  amusements 
of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Along  with 
these  are  the  summer  villas  of  the  rid- 
iculously rich  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
as  well  as  the  homes  of  those  Europe- 
ans connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  various  Turkish  affairs  in  foreign 
hands. 

We  had  come  in  from  a warm  morn- 
ing game  of  tennis  at  the  club  grounds, 
and  were  stopping  for  something  cool  to 
drink  at  the  Villa  Vera,  one  of  the  pretty 
little  residences  on  the  quay,  the  popular 
home  of  an  English  family  long  resident 
in  Constantinople.  As  I was  sitting  near 
the  windows  looking  out  on  the  water.  I 
was  first  to  see  a three-oared  caique  pull- 
ing up  to  the  shore,  rowed  by  caique- 
gists — noted  as  a class  for  their  physical 
beauty  — with  gorgeous  blue  and  gold 
zouave  jackets  over  their  soft  white  vests, 
and  red  fezzes  on  their  handsome  heads. 
The  seats  and  the  draperies  of  the  boat 
were  upholstered  in  blue  cloth  of  the 
same  color  as  the  men’s  coats.  Iu  the 
boat  were  two  ladies,  cloaked  and  veil- 
ed in  approved  Turkish  fashion,  carry- 
ing over  their  heads  elaborate  lace  para- 
sols. 

We  could  see  that  they  were  coining  di- 
rectly to  the  Villa  Vera,  where  we  were, 
and  I,  being  a recent  arrival,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  as  to  what  was 
to  happen.  I had  never  seen  one  of 
these  mysterious  Turkish  women  any 
nearer  than  a passing  carriage  or  caique, 
and  then  always  properly  veiled.  It  is 
true,  high  - born  ladies  often  wear  the 
slightest  white  tissue  over  their  faces,  and 
at  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  or  Asia 
your  boat  often  rests  near  theirs  long 
enough  to  give  you  a very  close  view.  It 
also  often  gives  you  smiles  and  very  ex- 
pressive glances;  and  if  the  jam  of  boats 
continues  long  enough,  perhaps  a repri- 
mand from  a near-by  policeman,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  sly  ones  be- 
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have  themselves  in  this  matter  of  glances 
and  smiles.  It  will  certainly  bring  you 
a frown  from  the  black  man  usually  in 
attendance  upon  them.  But  even  this 
had  by  no  means  satisfied  my  curiosity 
about  Turkish  ladies,  and  the  prospect 
of  two  entering  the  drawing-room  where 
I sat  was  reasonably  exciting. 

With  the  daughters  of  the  house,  the 
Misses  Devereaux,  was  a young  married 
lady  of  American  parentage,  who  had 
just  arrived,  a Mrs.  Fowler,  long  a belle 
of  Constantinople,  but  since  her  marriage 
an  equally  popular  leader  in  Cairo.  It 
was  she  who  answered  my  question  as  to 
the  approaching  veiled  ladies.  “They 
are  the  Hamil  girls,”  she  said,  “ the  Prin- 
cess Esme  and  her  sister.  They  are  the 
daughters  of  old  Hamil  Pacha,  who  is  in 
exile  in  the  Arabian  desert.  I knew  them 
at  Miss  Green's  English  school  in  Con- 
stantinople. They  are  doubtless  coming 
to  call  on  me,  having  seen  of  my  visit  to 
the  Devereaux  in  the  paper  yesterday. 
They  are  now  living  with  their  uncle  at 
Prinkipos;  but  that  is  a caique  of  the 
Dowager  Khediva,  so  I suppose  they  are 
visiting  her  for  several  days.  They  are 
really  Egyptian  princesses,  you  know, 
and  often  spend  much  time  with  the 
Khedive’s  mother  when  she  occupies  her 
summer  palace  here  on  the  Bosporus.  You 
have  doubtless  seen  it,  opposite  Candili, 
near  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia.”  I easily 
remembered  the  palace  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  many  beautiful  ones  that  line  the 
Bosporus  for  fifteen  miles.  I afterwards 
learned  that  the  blue  and  gold  liveries 
were  those  of  the  Dowager  Khediva. 

As  they  left  the  boat  and  came  to  the 
door,  I could  see  that  they  wore  gowns  of 
Parisian  style  under  the  long  loose  black 
dolman,  or  ferige.  They  also  wore,  as  do 
all  of  the  better  class  of  Turkish  ladies,  a 
peculiar  turban  or  toque,  around  the  top 
of  which  the  thin  white  veil  was  grace- 
fully draped,  and  then  brought  around 
from  the  back  across  the  lower  front  of 
the  face,  leaving  the  eyes  uncovered.  As 
there  were  three  of  us  white-flannelled 
men  lounging  about  the  front  drawing- 
room, I was  much  interested  to  know  if 
we  were  to  be  presented  to  the  visitors, 
and  was  equally  surprised  to  hear  Mrs. 
Fowler  say,  as  she  rose  to  meet  them: 
“Perhaps  so.  I will  ask  them  first.” 

The  visitors  were  taken  to  Mrs.  Fowler’s 
boudoir  upstairs,  and  for  some  time  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  not  to  meet  them. 


But  when  we  had  finally  given  up  talk- 
ing of  the  subject,  Mrs.  Fowler  came 
down  stairs  and  said:  “The  girls  would 
like  to  come  in,  and  I am  going  to  bring 
them.  Of  course  you  men  understand  that 
you  must  not  mention  it,  as  you  would 
get  them  into  serious  trouble.  Since 
they  live  with  their  uncle  they  have  to 
be  careful,  for  he  is  very  strict  with  them. 
When  their  father  was  here  it  was  differ- 
ent.” 

When  Esme  and  her  sister  entered  they 
had  taken  off  ferigb  and  veil.  Both  were 
distinctly  of  the  Turkish  type,  very  pretty 
after  an  Eastern  fashion,  short  of  stature, 
and  though  evidently  very  young,  both 
were  more  than  inclined  to  stoutness. 
In  fact,  the  elder,  Esme,  was  a noticeably 
stout  young  woman.  We  understood 
very  well  that  in  this  she  fulfilled  the 
Turkish  ideal,  and  that  her  figure  was  a 
source  of  pride,  and  a cause  of  much  envy 
from  her  less  generously  formed  country- 
women. 

What  I found  most  objectionable  in 
the  young  girls  was  the  abundant  evi- 
dence of  cosmetics  and  hair-dyes.  Both 
had  blond  hair  of  the  unmistakable  me- 
dicinal shade,  and  both  were  very  much 
made  up  as  to  eyebrows  and  cheeks.  I 
subsequently  found  that,  as  custom  goes 
among  ladies  of  their  class,  they  were 
really  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  cosmet- 
ics. It  is  thought  a great  advance  that 
Turkish  ladies  of  the  capital  have  ceased 
to  paint  their  finger-nails  and  blacken 
tlieir  teeth,  as  is  still  done  in  provincial 
harems.  Their  taste  in  dress  is  also  of  a 
rather  exaggerated  kind.  To  our  eyes 
the  two  girls  were  much  more  appropriate- 
ly gowned  for  dinner  than  for  a morning 
call. 

The  introductions  began  the  conversa- 
tion in  French.  Mrs.  Fowler  explained 
to  us  that  though  Esme  and  her  sister 
understood  English  and  could  speak  it 
after  a fashion,  they  much  preferred  to 
use  French,  which  was  their  daily  lan- 
guage, and  which  they  spoke  with  an  ex- 
cellent accent.  They  were  not  at  all 
shy,  and  entered  into  a very  lively  con- 
versation. In  our  party  was  a very  at- 
tractive young  officer  named  Fischer,  from 
one  of  the  guard-ships  stationed  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  naturally  inclined 
to  flirt  with  any  girl  who  made  eyes  at 
him,  and  I am  sure  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  difference  his  conduct  made  to  a 
girl  like  Esme.  Any  young  woman  of 
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the  world  early  learns  to  doubt  all  men, 
and  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  casual  avowals 
which  come  in  the  slightest  intercourse, 
and  which  are  never  expected  to  have 
serious  meaning.  None  of  us  at  this 
time  suspected  the  unhappiness  that  was 
to  follow. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  mention  that 
our  meeting  was  an  infraction  of  the  code 
feminine  of  Islam,  and  an  eavesdropper 
would  never  have  heard  a word  to  lead 
to  such  a discovery.  He  might  have 
noticed  a certain  sentimentality  in  the 
conversation.  There  was  much  banter 
back  and  forth  as  to  the  progress  of  this 
affair,  or  the  unfortunate  ending  of  that, 
in  which  the  elder  of  the  visitors  took  an 
active  and  interested  part.  I observed 
then,  I believe,  as  afterwards,  that  the  wo- 
men of  educated  harems  think  of  little 
else  than  flirtations  and  escapades;  they 
are  said  to  talk  and  dream  of  nothing  but 
beaux  galant.  I learned  later  that  this 
is  largely  due  to  French  novels,  which 
they  read  in  great  numbers. 

The  wife  of  a great  pacha  once 
said,  in  comparing  her  condition  to  that 
of  Christian  women:  44 Ah,  but  what 
will  you?  We  are  just  as  well  off — I 
believe  better  — than  your  women  with 
their  much-boasted  freedom.  We  have 
done  away  with  polygamy.  It  exists  no 
more  save  in  the  uncivilized  provinces, 
where  it  is  as  much  of  a Christian  as  a 
Moslem  institution.  How  much  better 
is  it,  if  one’s  husband  has  a fancy  for  an- 
other woman,  that  she  should  be  but  a 
slave  of  the  household  rather  than  a great 
actress  or  famous  declasses,  with  an  estab- 
lishment maintained  at  the  expense  of 
your  own!  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  slave 
woman.  She  at  least  can  never  be  my 
rival.” 

Upon  inquiry,  I learned  that  this  sur- 
prising philosophy  is  based  on  a view 
of  Western  life  derived  from  French  nov- 
els, in  which  every  head  of  a house  is 
supposed  to  maintain  separate  establish- 
ments. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Esme  and  her 
sister,  or,  as  their  friends  called  them,  the 
Hamil  girls,  were  very  much  delighted 
at  the  chance  of  meeting  men.  They 
were  pressed  to  remain  for  luncheon,  but 
were  afraid  of  the  Khediva,  and  after 
about  an  hour  with  us  went  away,  all  of 
us  making  a promise  to  meet  again  soon. 
As  they  were  expecting  to  return  to  Prin- 
kipos  in  about  a week,  they  said  we  must 


be  sure  to  arrange  a meeting  whenever 
we  came  to  the  island.  There,  for  some 
reason  I have  never  understood,  the  po- 
lice espionage  over  Turkish  women  is  much 
less  severe.  It  seems  a general  willing 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  give 
them  more  liberty  during  their  vacation 
in  the  country.  One  may  often  receive 
a bow  and  a smile  in  the  open  daylight 
there  from  a Turkish  lady  passing  in  her 
carriage  ; and  after  sunset,  when  the 
strict  old  law  requires  that  every  woman 
shall  be  in  her  home,  I have  seen  them 
actually  stop  their  carriages  to  speak  to 
gentlemen. 

On  a former  visit  to  the  Princes’  Isl- 
ands, of  which  Prinkipos  is  the  largest,  1 
had  been  told  of  Esm6,  and  had  seen  the 
house  where  she  lived  with  her  ogrelike 
uncle.  It  was  a very  new  frame  villa  in 
a garden  likewise  new,  the  whole  thing 
reminding  you  of  nothing  so  much  as 
a certain  order  of  American  suburban 
architecture.  I had  also  heard  the  sad 
story,  like  so  many  others  you  hear  in 
Constantinople,  of  the  fall  of  their  father 
from  high  favor  at  court,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  pachas  in  the 
land,  to  an  exiled  life  in  the  hopeless 
Arabian  desert.  Where  government  is 
purely  a thing  of  imperial  favor,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  great  of  to-day  are  the 
miserable  of  to-morrowT.  Not  only  is  fa 
vor  itself  an  uncertain  thing,  but  where 
it  rules  there  must  also  be  intrigue  and 
scandal. 

So  old  Hamil  Pacha,  who  had  held 
almost  every  office  in  the  government, 
found  himself  one  day  supplanted  by 
a younger  and  more  clever  flatterer. 
This  soon  was  followed  by  evidence  of 
actual  disfavor,  the  inevitable  sequence 
of  royal  intimacy.  The  former  favorite, 
once  disregarded,  knows  too  much.  It  is 
better  to  be  rid  of  him.  Stories,  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose,  have  reached 
royal  ears,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  talking 
too  much,  and  is  growing  dangerous  to 
have  about.  So  probably  the  first  thing 
old  Hamil  knew  about  it  was  an  irade 
appointing  him  governor  of  some  im- 
aginary province  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
44  in  recognition  of  his  great  services  to 
the  empire,  and  as  evidence  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's high  favor.”  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  the  banished  man  cannot  refuse 
the  appointment.  He  prefers  to  accept 
the  known  evil,  with  his  life,  to  inviting 
sudden  death  by  a refusal. 
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An  eventful  summer  passed  before  I 
met  Esme  and  her  sister  again.  Mean- 
time I had  had  similar  meetings  sub  rosa 
with  other  Turkish  ladies  of  the  more 
liberal  type,  and  had  come  to  learn  that 
the  harem  is  not  half  the  secluded  place 
1 had  been  led  to  believe.  Do  not  under- 
stand me  to  mean  that  I met  generally 
the  Turkish  ladies  of  the  capital.  During 
my  residence  in  Constantinople  I met 
only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  six.  And 
some  of  these  ladies  were  known  to  en- 
joy special  privileges  from  the  court  in 
this  matter  of  meeting  men.  One  was  a 
poetess,  who  has  actually  been  granted,  I 
believe,  full  freedom,  by  virtue  of  her  ac- 
complishments. Another,  a cousin  of  the 
Hamils,  has  been  allowed  to  receive  for- 
eign men  as  a specially  employed  spy  of 
the  government— or  at  least  that  is  the 
story.  One  hears  so  much  of  palace 
spies  that  one  comes  finally  to  doubt  the 
disinterestedness  of  any  Turk,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  they  all  keep  their  ears  open 
and  carry  tales  to  the  palace,  in  the  hope 
of  reward.  And  I came  to  know  that  al- 
most any  great  lady,  if  she  wishes  to  meet 
a certain  man,  may  do  so.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  through  the  husband,  who  is 
present  at  the  interview.  But  if  the  hus- 
band is  a strict  “old  Turk,”  the  meeting 
is  arranged  through  Christian  ladies  who 
are  mutual  friends. 

I learned  many  things  that  summer — 
among  others,  the  uncertainty  of  life  in 
t lie  Orient.  One  night  the  charge  d’af- 
faires at  the  British  Embassy,  the  Hon. 
Michael  Herbert,  and  his  charming  Amer- 
ican wife,  gave  a dance.  This  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  in  Constantinople 
as  a night-before- Waterloo  affair.  We 
danced  until  morning,  and  left  the  Em- 
bassy in  the  highest  spirits,  many  of  the 
young  men  to  change  their  clothes  and 
go  straight  to  town  on  the  morning  boat, 
where  they  were  employed  in  the  Impe- 
rial Ottoman  Bank,  or  some  of  the  big 
“administrations.”  By  night  the  bank 
men  found  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
bank,  surrounded  by  twenty-five  desper- 
ate revolutionists  with  a car-load  of  dyn- 
amite, who  threatened  at  every  moment 
to  blow  the  bank,  their  prisoners,  and 
themselves  into  atoms.  Those  of  us  in 
diplomatic  authority  made  the  voyage  up 
and  down  the  Bosporus  and  to  the  pal- 
ace gates  in  what  seemed  to  he  a vain 
effort  to  rescue  them.  All  of  the  smiling 
women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their 


hands  in  despair,  and  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  Armenians  rau  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  like  a flood.  I speak  of  this  to 
show  the  desperation  with  which  a young 
girl  like  Esm6  might  come  to  look  on 
life. 

My  next  meeting  with  her  took  place 
on  the  Princes’  Islands,  in  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, where  the  great  world  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  spends  the  summer  on 
the  Bosporus,  spends  the  spring  and 
the  autumn.  These  islands  far  surpass 
the  Bosporus  in  natural  beauty,  which 
is  saying  much,  but  the  southern  sum- 
mer winds  make  the  place  too  hot  for 
comfort.  We  used  to  wish  that  Prin- 
kipos  could  be  moved  from  Marmora  up 
into  the  Black  Sea,  for  although  tire  dis- 
tance is  only  about  forty  miles,  the  tem- 
perature varies  enormously.  There  is  a 
wonderful  winding  roadway  to  the  top 
of  the  peak  which  forms  the  island, 
and  along  it  are  magnificent  villas  and 
gardens,  belonging  to  rich  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  and  many  of  the  more  liberal 
Turks,  who  do  not  wish  to  live  in  the 
exclusively  Turkish  villages  of  the  Bos- 
porus. In  the  morning  the  sun,  newly 
risen,  glances  over  the  tops  of  the  islands 
and  touches  the  minarets  and  cupolas  of 
Constantinople,  fifteen  miles  away,  and 
the  sunsets  seen  from  the  hill- tops  are  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  islands.  But  the 
pleasant  memories  of  this  will  always  be 
touched  with  sadness,  for  these  scenes  are 
associated  with  the  unhappy  Esme. 

We  all  met  frequently.  Mrs.  Fowler 
came  down  and  opened  the  house  of  her 
father,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  on  the  island.  We  would  have 
luncheon  and  tea  in  the  garden,  and  the 
happy  little  Turkish  girls  were  always 
present.  They  lived  only  a few  houses 
away,  and  were  always  allowed  to  come 
to  see  Mrs.  Fowler  by  their  unsuspecting 
old  uncle. 

Often  after  dinner  we  would  have 
musicales,  when  the  girls  would  take 
up  a mandolin  or  a guitar,  playing 
weird  Turkish  airs.  And  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, who  had  a beautiful  voice,  would 
sing  a polyglot  collection  of  songs. 
There  were  several  young  Turks  who 
used  to  join  us.  They  evidently  did  not 
condemn  the  Hamil  girls  for  the  great 
delight  they  found  in  our  very  simple 
pleasure,  and  the  meetings  were  perhaps 
not  so  secret  as  one  might  suppose.  I 
follow  the  habit  of  their  companions  in 
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always  calling  them  girls,  and,  in  fact, 
Esme,  the  elder,  was  not  yet  eighteen. 
Their  conversation  would  not  lead  one 
to  believe  they  were  as  old  as  this.  They 
were  like  romantic  little  schoolgirls  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

It  was  here  that  we  first  began  to  no- 
tice Esme’s  preference  for  Fischer.  She 
always  made  it  a point  to  have  him  off  to 
herself,  and  there  was  soon  in  progress 
what  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
have  been  a violent  flirtation.  We  used 
to  tease  them  both  about  it;  and  when 
we  would  not,  Esme  would  tease  herself. 
We  attached  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  affair,  because  Fischer  was  openly  and 
earnestly  devoted  to  another  young  lady 
of  our  circle,  and  Esme  knew  this  as  well 
as  we.  Then  we  never  lost  sight  of  the 
utter  futility  of  expecting  anything  to 
come  of  such  a flirtation.  A Turkish 
woman  could  marry  a Christian  only  by 
flying  the  country  with  him,  a proceed- 
ing which  is  sure  to  bring  scandal,  and 
of  which  no  young  man  with  a fixed 
position  and  a future  could  be  expected 
to  think. 

So  we  all  laughed  about  the  flirtation 
and  paid  no  further  attention  to  it.  We 
had  flirtations  of  our  own. 

One  day  late  in  the  autumn,  when 
Fischer  had  gone  somewhere  with  his  true 
lady-love,  I began  my  usual  raillery  with 
Esm6  about  him.  For  the  first  time  it 
seemed  to  pain  her.  She  asked  me  to  sit 
down  by  her,  and  we  were  soon  in  a seri- 
ous controversy. 

I told  her  that  if  she  had  begun  to  care 
about  the  matter  she  had  better  put  a stop 
to  it  at  once.  This  she  would  not  listen  to. 
“ What  else  have  I in  life?  I cannot  hope 
to  marry  any  one  but  some  rich  old  dog, 
whom  my  uncle  will  select,  and  whom  I 
shall  never  see  until  my  wedding-day. 
Why  should  I not  amuse  myself  while  I 
am  young?  I hate  it  all— this  mockery 
we  Turkish  women  have  to  wear.  We 
pretend  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
your  world,  and  that  we  do  not  care.  It 
is  all  a lie.  We  eat  our  lives  out  in  envy. 
Do  you  suppose  we  do  not  know  how 
much  more  your  women  have  in  life? 
No,  I do  not  care  how  it  may  end,  or 
what  people  will  say.  I intend  to  amuse 
myself.” 

“But,”  I said,  “the  danger  lies  not  in 
what  people  will  say.  It  is  in  what  you 
yourself  will  feel.  Tiiere  would  be  enough 
talk  to  injure  you  forever,  if  it  were 


generally  known  that  you  come  here  and 
meet  us.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  great 
world  that  would  be  as  much  as  if  a 
Christian  woman  ran  away  with  another 
woman’s  husband.  I do  not  advise  you 
to  stop  seeing  us  for  fear  of  the  talk  it 
might  make.  But  I do  not  want  you  to 
care  about  any  of  us.  As  long  as  it  only 
amuses  you  it  is  all  right.  But  you  must 
not  deceive  yourself  about  Fischer.  I am 
sure  he  does  not  intend  to  deceive  you. 
He  likes  you,  I am  sure,  and  it  is  very 
well  for  you  to  like  him  to  a degree.  But 
beyond  that  degree  it  would  be  madness." 

“ Oh,  you  are  very  wise,  you  old  phi- 
losopher of  twenty-five ! You  trust  a wo- 
man’s wit  to  take  care  of  her,  even  if  she 
is  a woman  of  the  harem.”  This  with 
much  forced  laughter.  “lam  going  to 
clear  my  head  of  you  very  fascinating: 
men.  I am  going  to  follow  in  the  line  of 
Zara  Hanoum,  and  become  an  advocate  of 
greater  rights  for  Turkish  women.  Oh, 
you  need  not  laugh!  We  are  making 
great  strides.  Why  actually  Madame 
Djevaad  Pacha  is  riding  the  bicycle  in 
her  high- walled  garden!  And  she  wears 
bloomers,  too.  In  fact,  I think  we  Turk- 
ish women  may  claim  that  our  great- 
grandmothers originated  this  famous  cos- 
tume, which  seems  to  be  creating  as  much 
of  a stir  in  Paris  as  the  new  womau  her- 
self.” 

Soon  after  this  we  left  the  islands. 
The  uncle  of  the  Hamil  girls,  through 
some  crochet,  decided  to  spend  the  win* 
ter  at  Prinkipos,  a matter  of  much  grief 
to  them.  But  they  came  to  town  very 
frequently,  and  we  used  often  to  see  them 
on  the  street. 

I heal’d  nothing  more  of  the  affair  be- 
tween Fischer  and  Esme,  but  I knew 
that  it  was  going  on,  or  at  least  that  si le 
was  pursuing  it,  for  I believe  that  by 
this  time  he  was  thoroughly  frightened. 
He  spoke  to  me  of  it  once  or  twice.  The 
girls  had  come  to  town,  and  lie  had  taken 
them  to  luncheon  in  a private  room  in  a 
popular  restaurant.  He  was  very  much 
afraid  some  one  would  see  them,  and  that 
there  would  be  a great  scandal.  “ But  if 
they  will  come,”  he  said.  “ I can  only  do 
my  best  to  keep  them  from  being  seen. 
One  cannot  be  rough  with  such  a child. 
I heartily  w ish  I had  never  gone  into  the 
thing.  Esme  has  thrown  every  care  to 
the  wind,  and  she  drags  her  young  sister 
along,  who,  as  you  know,  is  as  wax  in 
her  hands.  It  is  one  consolation  that 
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they  always  come  together.  No  one  can 
say  anything  against  the  girl  except  that 
she  defies  all  of  the  Turkish  laws.” 

“You  had  better  put  a stop  to  it  at 
once,”  I said,  “for  your  own  sake  as 
well  as  hers.  You  would  feel  very  badly 
to  have  the  Sultan  ask  your  government 
to  recall  you  for  outraging  Turkish  hos- 
pitality.” 

4 * I have  tried,”  he  said.  “ I have  urged 
all  of  this  on  her,  but  none  of  it  seems  to 
make  any  impression.  She  says  she  can’t 
and  won  t live  without  seeing  me.  What 
am  I to  dor 

I advised  him  to  make  her  thoroughly 
angry  with  him. 

“You  don’t  know  her.  She  hasn't 
enough  spirit  to  be  angry  with  me.  She 
entered  into  the  affair  knowing  that  I 
was  practically  engaged  to  marry  another 
girl.  And  when  % woman  knows  that 
and  can’t  be  made  jealous,  there  is  little 
you  can  do.” 

It  was  the  result  of  hundreds  of  years 
of  heredity.  If  a Turkish  woman  nour- 
ished jealousy  she  would  have  a pretty 
hard  time  of  it.  And  the  strong  walls 
about  the  harem  account  for  the  weak- 
ness of  their  natures.  For  generations 
they  have  had  no  need  for  the  barriers 
of  prudence  and  pride. 

In  the  early  spring  Fischer  spoke  to  me 
one  night  at  the  club. 

“I  have  had  an  awful  time  today,” 
he  said.  44  It  is  the  old  business  about 
Esme.  and  now  it  is  more  serious  than 
ever.  She  actually  came  to  my  apart- 
ments to-day  alone  and  forced  her  way 
in.  I never  spent  a more  desperate 
two  hours  iu  my  life  than  in  trying  to 
get  her  out.  She  lias  often  threatened 
to  pay  me  a visit,  and  I have  always 
laughingly  told  her  that  if  two  Turk- 
ish ladies  were  seen  coming  to  my 
apartments  the  very  virtuous  concierge 
would  throw  them  out.  The  other  day 
she  came  to  town  alone,  and  sent  me  a 
note  from  Tokatlian’s  begging  me  to  come 
to  lunch  there.  I went,  never  expecting 
to  find  her  alone.  That  was  a very  em- 
barrassing interview.  I told  her  that  if 
ever  she  came  again  without  Adile  I 
could  not  think  of  lunching  with  her. 
She  said  that  next  time  she  would  not 
ask  me  to  lunch,  but  would  come  to 
my  apartments.  I talked  to  her  very 
seriously  about  it,  and  tried  to  reason 
with  her,  or  to  shame  her.  But  she 
is  a perfect  child.  Surely  she  does  not 


think  I will  elope  with  her,  although 
she  is  always  telling  me  about  the 
Princess  Naline,  who  ran  away  with 
a European.  After  her  threat  I at  once 
gave  notice  to  Frederic,  my  servant, 
that  if  ever  she  came,  he  was  to  say  I 
was  not  at  home.  I told  him  what  I 
actually  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  a 
Turkish  lady  had  lost  a portion  of  her 
mind,  and  was  seeking  to  compromise 
herself  with  me.  I believe  she  has  been 
there  once  before.  How  she  manages  it 
is  a wonder.  She  must  bribe  her  coach- 
man, her  servant,  and  her  sister.  She 
puts  off  veil  and  ferige  in  the  coupe,  puts 
on  a hat,  and  of  course  comes  to  my 
house  as  a European,  so  that  the  police 
will  not  suspect  her.  To-day,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  Frederic  was  away,  and 
the  stupid  old  concierge's  wife  let  her  in. 

I at  once  urged  her  to  go  away,  but  she 
calmly  took  off  her  hat  and  sat  down. 

I told  her  all  of  the  horrible  things  that 
would  happen  to  her,  to  each  of  which 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  care.  She 
said  her  life  was  not  worth  living,  and  if 
I drove  her  away  she  would  end  it.  I ' 
tried  to  laugh  her  out  of  this;  but  I’ll 
swear  laughing  is  no  easy  matter  under 
such  circumstances.  She  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  I on  the  other.  I have 
never  kissed  her,  and  there  has  never 
been  anything  like  love-making  between 
us.  I grew  frightened  too  soon  to  be 
drawn  deeper  into  the  difficulty.  But 
Heaven  knows  that  if  it  were  to  get  out 
that  Esme  spent  two  hours  in  my  apart- 
ments, I should  get  credit  for  committing 
every  crime  in  the  calendar  I have  re- 
frained from  committing.  I am  not  in 
love  with  her,  and  I don’t  even  believe 
she  is  seriously  in  love  with  me.  In  the 
first  place,  she  has  an  idea  that  every 
woman  of  the  world  must  have  an  affair 
on  her  hands  all  the  time.  Then  she  has 
been  promised  to  old  Riza  Pacha,  whose 
wife  died  last  year,  and  as  soon  as  his 
proper  mourning  is  over  she  is  expected 
to  marry  him.  She  told  me  to-day  that 
she  preferred  death  to  this.  4 I hope  I 
shall  be  compromised,’  she  said,  4 then 
perhaps  old  Riza  will  refuse  to  marry  me, 
and  I shall  remain  free.  Then  no  one 
will  marry  me,  and  I shall  be  happy.’” 

I knew  Fischer  very  intimately,  and 
knew  he  was  telling  me  the  truth.  It 
was  the  most  ridiculously  embarrassing 
position  for  a man  to  be  in.  I could  only 
advise  him  to  use  every  precaution  to 
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prevent  their  meeting.  He  could  eas- 
ily put  an  end  to  the  visits  by  giving 
strict  orders  to  allow  no  lady  of  any 
kind,  Turk  or  Christian,  to  enter  his 
rooms. 

He  must  have  been  successful,  for  as 
the  spring  came  on  I heard  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

I went  to  the  war  in  Greece,  leaving 
the  dull  routine  of  life  in  Stamboul  for 
the  more  exciting  scenes  of  Thessaly. 
At  the  front  I met  one  of  the  young  of- 
ficers who  lived  in  Prinkipos.  He  told 
me  that  he  knew  the  Hamil  girls,  and 
that  they  were  having  a very  unhappy 
time  with  their  old  uncle.  It  seems  that 
the  old  man  had  heard  how  very  uncon- 
ventionally the  girls  were  behaving,  and 
had  put  them  under  special  guards.  “I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  hear  of  their 
running  away,”  he  said.  44  Of  course 
their  uncle  is  right.  They  can’t  keep  any 
reputation  and  carry  on  as  they  do.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I don’t  much  blame 
the  girls.  I know  what  I am  talking 
about.  Life  in  a harem  cannot  be  hap- 
py for  a woman  with  an  education. 
Either  we  must  abolish  the  seclusion  of 
women  or  restrict  their  education.  My 
little  girl  shall  not,  so  long  as  existing 
conditions  last,  learn  one  word  of  French. 
It  will  only  make  her  unhappy.  She 
can  live  best  as  her  mother  and  her 
grandmothers  did  before  her.  Let  her 
write  her  letters  in  her  own  language, 
and  read  the  Koran.  Instead  of  French, 
let  her  learn  housewifery  and  nursing. 
No  one  knows  better  than  I,  who  was 
educated  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  that  our 
present  system  of  the  harem  cannot  last. 
But  one  woman  cannot  break  it  down, 
nor  a band  of  them.  It  is  only  when 
men  with  my  views  come  into  power  that 
the  emancipation  can  come.” 

I had  said  nothing  about  my  knowledge 
of  poor  Esrne's  struggle  with  her  ideas 
of  the  outside  world,  and  of  her  conse- 
quent discontent. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  I returned 
to  Constantinople  I heard  the  news  of 
Esme  which  was  being  gossiped  all  over 
town.  The  women  buying  in  the  shops, 
the  men  sipping  their  coffee  in  the  coffee- 
houses, even  the  little  beggars  in  the 
streets, were  telling  each  other  how  Esme 
llanoum,  daughter  to  the  famous  old 


Hamil  Pacha,  had  been  found  dead  in 
her  room,  all  covered  with  blood.  They 
did  not  at  first  recognize  that  it  was  sui 
cide.  This  is  a form  of  mania  little 
known  in  their  simple  life.  But  gradu- 
ally there  came  into  the  current  gossip  a 
story  of  how  a pistol  was  found  by 
her  side,  which  she  had  stolen  from  her 
uncle’s  room.  And  then  they  would 
shake  their  heads  and  wonder  why. 
They  did  not  know  any  of  the  details  of 
her  life.  They  only  knew  she  was  a 
great  lady,  and  had  plenty  of  coffee  and 
fine  clothes,  and  ought  to  have  been 
happy. 

In  the  high  world  I learned  the  fuller 
story.  There  I found  great  commotion. 
The  drawing-rooms  were  filled  with  talk, 
and  the  friends  of  the  young  girl  grieved 
many  days,  for  she  had  been  very  lova- 
ble. A few  of  us  knew  that  she  had  been 
also  very  unhappy. 

Meanwhile  the  Turkish  police,  prying 
agents  of  the  palace,  had  been  question- 
ing every  one.  They  worried  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler, who  was  back  in  Constantinople 
on  an  inopportune  visit,  into  nervous 
prostration  because  it  happened  that  she 
had  been  observed  with  Esme  the  day 
before  the  suicide,  and  of  course  found 
out  nothing  by  their  investigation.  Her 
family  told  that  she  had  often  threatened 
to  take  her  life;  but  her  old  uncle  said  he 
had  never  believed  it;  be  thought  women 
were  too  great  cowards.  I do  not  think 
the  police  ever  went  to  Fischer,  or  heard 
that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  unhappy  affair.  They  drew  up  a 
report  on  the  case,  which  will  be  used  as 
a threatening  code  of  conduct  in  the 
harem  world  for  years  to  come. 

A letter  written  by  Esme  before  she 
shot  herself  was  ample  evidence  of  the 
unhappiness  which  comes  to  a daughter 
of  the  Prophet  who  seeks  too  much  liber- 
ty. She  was  determined  to  die  as  an  ex- 
ample to  her  people  of  how  unhappy  is 
the  condition  of  the  educated  woman  in 
a harem.  Her  appeal  carried  no  sound 
to  Turkish  women.  They  could  not 
understand  it. 

But  I shall  never  think  of  the  women 
of  the  East  without  remembering  poor 
Esme's  letter,  and  the  heart-breaking  line 
which  said,  “I  die  because  I cannot  be 
free.'’ 
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over  Havana,  and  in  the  opening  days  of 
the  war  Spanish  vessels  and  steamships 
plying  to  the  blockaded  port  fell  rapidly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  until 
this  commerce  was  practically  stopped  or 
destroyed. 

Blockading  and  prize-taking  were  not, 
however,  the  sole  duties  of  the  American 
fleet.  It  was  obvious  that  any  attempt  to 
get  into  the  harbor  of  Havana  through 
its  narrow  channel  crammed  with  mines 
would  be  at  once  mad  and  useless.  But 
it  was  at  the  same  time  very  desirable  to 
keep  open  and  unprotected,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  other  harbors,  because  at  that 
moment  the  theory  was  that  we  should 
either  land  a large  army  to  proceed  against 
Havana,  or  important  expeditions  to  co- 
operate with  the  insurgents  in  a move- 
ment to  cut  off  the  capital  from  the  inte- 
rior. This  theory,  whether  strongly  or 
lightly  held,  was  soon  set  aside  by  eveuts 
and  never  acted  upon — a very  fortunate 
thing,  for  it  rested  upon  a gross  under- 
estimate of  the  strength  of  Havana  and 
of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  upon  an  equal- 
ly gross  over-estimate  of  the  numbers 
and  efficiency  of  the  insurgents.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  however,  it  had 
sufficient  strength  to  affect  the  naval 
operations  near  Havana,  but  very  lucki- 
ly led,  practically,  only  to  work  which 
it  would  have  been  well  to  do  in  any 
event. 

The  first  affair  growing  out  of  these 
conditions,  and  the  first  action  of  the  war, 
occurred  at  Matanzas.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  Spaniards  were  establishing  bat- 
teries and  raising  new  fortifications  at 
that  port,  and  on  April  27  Admiral  Samp- 
son’s flag-ship,  the  New  York , supported 
by  the  monitor  Puritan  and  the  unarmor- 
ed cruiser  Cincinnati , bombarded  the  de- 
fences. The  Spanish  shooting  was  very 
bad,  only  three  shots  coming  near  the 
New  York , and  none  hitting  the  Cincin- 
nati, which  was  much  exposed.  The 
American  shooting,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  good,  from  the  great  13-inch  guns 
of  the  Puritan  to  the  rapid-fires  of  the 
Cincinnati.  The  Spanish  batteries  and 
earth- works  were  badly  shattered  and 
broken  up,  and  many  guns  dismounted. 
As  the  Captain -General  of  Cuba  an- 
nounced that  only  one  mule  was  killed, 
we  may  conclude  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  that  there  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  life  among  the 
troops  exposed  to  the  American  fire.  Ex- 


cept as  a warning  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
as  a test  of  American  marksmanship,  the 
affair  of  April  27  at  Matanzas  was  of  tri- 
fling importance,  although  great  atten- 
tion was  given  to  it  at  the  moment  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  action  of  the  war  by 
land  or  sea.  But  while  the  fleet  was  thus 
carrying  out  its  orders  by  its  vigorous 
blockade,  by  opening  a bombardment  on 
the  lesser  ports,  and  by  harassing  tin- 
coast  batteries  and  garrisons,  events  were 
occurring  elsewhere  which  determined 
the  future  course  of  the  war. 

On  April  23  the  President  called  for 
125,000  volunteers,  and  on  April  25  Con- 
gress adopted  a formal  declaration  of  war, 
which  stated  that  war  had  existed  since 
April  21— an  unquestioned  truth.  On  the 
26th  the  President  announced  that  the 
United  States,  although  not  a signatory, 
would  adhere  to  the  agreement  of  Paris, 
and  permit  no  privateers.  The  wisdom 
of  this  prompt  and  righteous  declaration 
was  seen  at  once  in  the  approval  which 
it  received  abroad,  and  in  the  embarrass 
ment  which  it  caused  to  Spain,  where 
hopes  were  entertained  that,  all  social  and 
national  efficiency  being  dead,  something 
might  still  be  done  by  legalized  piracy. 
International  opinion  was  still  further 
conciliated  by  our  giving  thirty  days  to 
all  Spanish  ships  to  leave  our  ports. 
Thus,  while  Congress  was  voting  money 
and  preparing  a bill  for  wav  revenue, 
while  the  call  for  volunteers  was  going 
through  the  land,  while  camps  were  be- 
ing formed,  men  mustered  in,  the  regu- 
lars brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  mobilized  at  Tampa,  we 
were  settling  rapidly  and  judiciously  our 
relations  with  the  other  powers  of  the 
earth.  There  was  never  a moment  when 
any  European  power  could  or  would 
have  dared  to  interfere  with  us,  although 
columns  of  speculations,  predictions,  and 
mysterious  warnings  filled  the  news- 
papers on  this  subject.  And  as  there  was 
no  danger  that  any  one  power  would  in- 
terfere, so  after  Manila  there  was  no  peril 
to  be  apprehended  from  any  combination 
of  powers.  That  was  the  crisis,  and  when 
England  refused  to  join  the  concert  of 
Europe  in  interfering  with  us  in  the 
Philippines — an  act  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  Americans  — all  possible  danger  of 
interference  from  any  quarter  was  at  an 
end.  Nevertheless,  as  we  adjusted  our 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  wisely 
and  quickly,  when  we  caught  Spain  by  the 
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to  imagine,  and  the  necessity  which  made 
it  so  came  from  the  insufficient,  unsystem- 
atic naval  authorizations  of  Congress  run- 
ning back  over  many  years.  In  the  two 
essential  qualities  of  the  modern  fleet,  ho- 
mogeneity of  type  and  evenness  of  speed, 
they  were  painfully  deficient.  The  squad- 
ron was  composed  of  the  most  discordant 
types,  and  varied  in  speed  from  the  twen- 
ty knots  or  more  of  the  New  York  to  the 
monitors’  maximum  of  less  than  ten.  The 
monitors,  in  fact,  were  nothing  but  a 
perilous  incumbrance.  Their  low  speed 
and  limited  coal-capacity  made  it  neces- 
sary to  tow  them,  and  they  thus  reduced 
the  speed  of  the  fleet  to  about  seven  knots. 
In  any  sort  of  seaway  it  was  impossible 
to  fight  their  guns,  and  if  an  enemy  had 
been  encountered  in  the  open  ocean,  they 
would  have  been  a Uinderanceand  a dan- 
ger, not  a help.  Thus  burdened  with 
ships  fit  only  for  the  smooth  waters  of  a 
harbor,  and  with  a fleet -speed  of  seven 
knots.  Admiral  Sampson,  thanks  to  the 
parsimony  of  Congress,  set  forth  in  pur- 
suit of  a powerful  squadron  of  homogene- 
ous armored  cruisers,  with  a uniform  con- 
tract speed  of  twenty  knots. 

His  departure  was  the  end  of  the  crude 
idea  with  which  the  war  opened,  that  we 
were  to  batter  down  the  Morro  Castle 
and  the  Cabanas  forts,  land  a few  thou- 
sand troops,  and  take  Havana  out  of 
hand.  Before  the  war  a high  authority 
was  reported  to  have  said  that  in  ten  days 
we  could  have  40,000  men  ready  for  oper- 
ations in  Cuba.  April  23  the  President 
called  for  125,000  volunteers,  and  a month 
later  for  75,000  more.  It  was  at  once 
discovered  that  but  very  few  of  the  regi- 
ments furnished  by  the  States  were  fully 
equipped,  while  most  of  them  were  only 
partially  equipped,  and  many  were  not 
equipped  at  all.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
mobilize  40,000  in  ten  days,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  even  partially 
muster  them  in  that  time.  While  sundry 
blatant  newspapers  were  clamoring  for 
au  immediate  advance  on  Havana,  it  was 
becoming  quite  clear  to  all  men,  even  in 
those  confused  days,  that  it  would  take 
weeks  and  months,  rather  than  days,  to 
make  these  really  fine  volunteers  into 
an  army;  that  the  machinery  of  trans- 
portation, supplies,  hospital  service,  and 
the  rest  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the 
strain  suddenly  put  upon  it,  even  if  it  had 
been  good,  and  it  was  not  good,  but  bad 
and  rusty.  On  May  14,  ten  days  after 


Sampson’s  departure  for  Puerto  Rico,  there 
were  only  a little  over  10,000  men  at  Tam- 
pa, and  the  wise  men  who  had  said  from 
the  beginning  that  we  ought  to  move  on 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Spanish  base,  and  not 
begin  in  early  summer  on  Havana,  ulti- 
mately carried  their  point  because  of 
facts  more  potent  than  the  best  reasoning. 

But  no  military  movement  being  pos- 
sible until  we  had  command  of  the  sea, 
the  pursuit  of  Cervera’s  fleet,  from  both 
the  military  and  the  naval  point  of  view, 
was  the  one  thing  to  which  all  else  had 
to  be  subordinated.  So  while  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  of  civil  life  were  lay- 
ing out  and  discussing  campaigns  in  the 
newspapers,  facts  were  putting  the  real 
war  into  the  right  channels;  and  while 
the  prepared  navy  was  off  after  Spain’s 
sea  power,  the  unprepared  army  was  oc- 
cupying the  time  thus  fortunately  given 
in  getting  ready  with  an  energy  and  speed 
most  remarkable  when  one  understood 
the  wretched  system  imposed  upon  it 
by  Congress,  and  the  weight  of  needless 
clerks,  endless  red-tape,  and  fear  of  respon- 
sibility  which  had  grown  up  in  choking 
luxuriance  during  the  long,  neglectful 
peace. 

But  although  the  direct  attack  on  Ha- 
vana so  confidently  looked  for  at  the  out- 
set was  thus  practically  abandoned,  the 
work  of  blockading  the  island  and  cut- 
ting it  off  from  all  outside  communication 
went  diligently  forward.  Various  expe- 
ditions were  undertaken  to  open  connec- 
tion with  the  Cuban  insurgents  and  sup- 
ply them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as 
the  exaggerated  estimate  then  existing  of 
their  numbers  and  efficiency  made  the 
belief  general  that  they  could  be  devel- 
oped into  a powerful  offensive  force,  and 
be  used  with  effect  against  the  Spaniards. 
Then  and  later  various  expeditions  were 
sent  forth  in  the  Leyden , Gussie , and 
Florida , but  they  had  no  result.  The 
earlier  landings,  managed  and  conducted 
in  large  measure  by  Captain  Dorst  of  the 
regular  army,  a most  gallant  and  accom- 
plished officer,  were  effective  sometimes  in 
the  face  of  a sharp  fire.  The  first  skir- 
mishing took  place  on  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, much  courage  was  shown,  some 
blood  was  shed,  arms  were  landed,  and 
communication  opened  with  the  insur- 
gents, but  that  was  the  end  of  it.  There 
was  no  trouble  about  the  expeditions,  but 
nothing  was  developed  by  them  among 
the  insurgents. 
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More  serious  work  was  that  entailed  by 
the  blockade  and  by  attacks  upon  the 
lesser  posts  to  break  down  the  defences 
and  destroy  any  lurking  gunboats.  Be- 
fore the  New  York  went  eastward  she 
had  broken  up  some  parties  of  Spaniards 
who, with  strange  absence  of  humor,  had 
opened  on  her  with  Mauser  rifles  at  Ma- 
riel,  but  she  was  drawing  very  near  to 
San  Juan  when,  on  May  11,  a far  more 
serious  affair  than  auy  which  had  yet 
taken  place  occurred  at  Cardenas.  Off 
that  port  the  gunboats  Machias  and  Wil- 
mington, the  torpedo-boat  Winslow , and 
the  converted  revenue  - cutter  Hudson 
were  maintaining  the  blockade.  After  a 
time  it  was  learned  that  there  were  three 
Spanish  gunboats  in  the  harbor,  and  on 
the  8th  of  May  an  attempt  was  made  to 
decoy  them  out  of  the  harbor,  which  so 
far  succeeded  that  one  came  within  range 
of  the  Machias,  got  a 6 - pounder  shell 
landed  upon  her,  and  quickly  retreated. 
It  was  obvious,  after  this,  that  to  fight  the 
Spaniards  it  was  necessary  to  go  after 
them  wherever  they  might  be,  a discovery 
which  became  later  an  accepted  principle 
of  the  war.  Acting  on  this  theory,  the 
Wilmington , Winslow , and  Hudson , on 
May  11,  made  their  way  into  the  bay 
along  an  unused  channel,  which  was  free 
from  mines,  until  they  were  within  a mile 
and  a half  of  the  wharves  where  the 
enemy's  gunboats  were  lying.  Then  the 
water  became  too  shoal  for  the  Wilming- 
ton, and  the  Winslow  was  ordered  ahead 
to  attack.  It  was  a most  reckless  piece  of 
work  to  undertake,  for  the  Winslow  was 
a torpedo-boat,  not  a fighting-sliip,  her 
sides  were  not  over  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  she  was  going  to  meet  ships 
carrying  12  pounders.  Her  daring  com- 
mander, Lieutenant  Bernadou,  and  his 
officers  and  men,  were,  however,  only 
too  eager  to  make  the  attempt.  On  they 
went,  opening  vigorously  with  their  1- 
pounders.  The  Spaniards  replied  fiercely. 
Presently  they  found  themselves  among 
some  red  buoys,  which  marked  ranges, 
and  the  shots  from  the  batteries  and  the 
gunboats  began  to  come  home.  Ten 
struck  the  unprotected  boat.  Lieutenant 
Barnadou  was  badly  wounded,  but  man- 
aged to  keep  his  feet.  The  steering  gear 
was  smashed,  and  one  engine.  Then  came 
the  eleventh  shot,  which  killed  Ensign 
Bagley  and  four  men.  The  brave  little 
boat  was  now  floating  helplessly  in  full 
range  of  the  Spanish  guns.  Her  destruc- 


tion seemed  certain,  but  the  Hudson . real  - 
ly  nothing  more  than  an  armed  harbor 
tug,  but  commanded  by  a gallant  officer. 
Lieutenant  F.  H.  Newcomb,  came  bravely 
to  the  rescue.  The  Hudson  had  crept 
slowly  after  the  Winslow,  and  firing 
rapidly  on  the  Spaniards,  now  started,  in 
the  midst  of  a storm  of  projectiles,  to  bring 
off  the  disabled  torpedo-boat.  Twice  she 
got  a line  to  the  Winslow,  and  twice  it 
parted.  Then  the  Hudson  got  alongside, 
and  towed  the  wounded  boat,  with  her  blood- 
stained decks  and  broken  sides,  out  of  range 
aud  into  safety.  There  were  five  killed 
and  five  wounded  out  of  the  Winslow's 
complement  of  twenty-one  officers  and 
men,  a terrible  percentage,  and  the  heavi- 
est loss  incurred  by  the  American  navy 
in  any  action  of  the  war.  It  was  a rash 
undertaking,  but  most  brilliantly  and 
gallantly  faced  and  attempted,  a proof,  to 
those  who  rightly  interpreted  it,  of  a very 
high  and  victorious  spirit  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States, waiting  only  for  a large 
opportunity  to  win  corresponding  tri- 
umphs. Nor  did  the  blow  dealt  the  T Vins- 
low  go  unavenged.  When  the  Hudson 
and  her  consort  were  out  of  the  way,  the 
Wilmington  drew  in,  destroyed  the  Span- 
ish gunboat  which  had  been  engaged,  and 
smashed  and  silenced  all  the  shore  bat- 
teries, with  a heavy  loss  to  the  garrisons. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  feared  from 
the  gunboats  or  defences  of  Cardenas. 

The  same  day  that  the  Winslow,  the 
Hudson , and  the  Wilmington  were  having 
their  action  at  Cardenas,  far  aw  ay  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  another  fight  was 
taking  place,  in  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  separating  the  great  island  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  On  the  night  of  May 
10,  Captain  McCall  a of  the  Marblehead 
called  for  volunteers  to  protect  the  cable- 
cutters  in  their  work.  The  roll  was  soon 
filled,  and  the  next  morning  the  steam- 
launches  of  the  Marblehead  and  Nash- 
ville, towing  the  tw’o  sailing -launches 
under  command  of  Lieutenants  Winslow 
and  Anderson,  started  into  the  harbor 
of  Cienfuegos  about  quarter  before  sev- 
en. They  carried  a squad  of  marines 
picked  for  proficiency  as  marksmen,  and 
a machine-gun  in  the  bow  of  each  boat. 
The  Nashville  and  Marblehead  then  open- 
ed fire  on  the  Spanish  batteries,  and  under 
cover  of  this,  and  that  of  the  steam-launch- 
es, the  crews  of  the  other  boats  went  to 
work.  It  was  a perilous  business,  but  the 
sailors  grappled  and  cut  successfully  the 
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two  cables  they  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
stroy. They  also  found  a small  cable,  but 
the  grapnel  fouled  the  bottom  and  was 
lost.  Meantime  the  Spanish  fire  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  pouring  out  from  the 
batteries  and  machine-guns,  and  the  boats 
began  tosuffer.  The  well-directed  tire  from 
the  rifles  of  the  marines  and  from  the  1- 
pounders  kept  the  Spaniards  from  reach- 
ing the  switch -house  which  controlled 
the  submarine  torpedoes,  but  launches 
could  not  contend  with  batteries  at  close 
range,  and  when  the  work  for  which  they 
came,  and  which  had  all  been  performed 
under  a heavy  fire,  was  done,  they  with- 
drew to  the  ships.  Nine  men,  including 
Lieutenant  Winslow,  had  been  wounded, 
some  seriously,  and  three,  as  was  reported 
later,  mortally.  It  was  a very  gallant 
exploit,  coolly  and  thoroughly  carried 
through,  under  a galling  fire,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded in  its  purpose  of  hampering  and 
blocking  in  the  enemy  at  the  important 
port  of  Cienfuegos,  which  was  the  road  to 
Havana  from  the  southern  coast.  It  was 
another  twist  in  the  coil  which  the 
United  States  was  tightening  about  Cuba. 

Meantime  the  ill-assorted  fleet  under 
Admiral  Sampson  was  making  the  best 
way  it  could  eastward,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Cer  vera's  fleet  had  fairly  begun.  It  was 
known  when  the  Spaniards  had  sailed, 
but  whither  they  had  gone  could  only 
be  a matter  of  guess.  They  might  be 
going  to  harry  the  New  England  coast, 
or  at  least,  as  lias  been  said,  some  persons 
thought  this  possible.  More  reasonable 
was  the  theory  that  they  intended  to  in- 
tercept the  Oregon . The  great  battle-ship 
had  arrived  on  March  9 at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  on  the  19th,  with  Captain  Clark 
in  command,  she  started  on  her  long  voy- 
age round  Cape  Horn,  to  join  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron.  On  April  7 she  left 
Callao,  where  she  coaled,  for  Sandy  Point, 
running  steadily  on  through  heavy  seas, 
but  maintaining  high  speed.  On  April 
16  she  reached  the  strait,  and  rode  out 
a severe  gale  at  her  anchors,  at  Port 
Tamar.  The  next  day  the  battle-ship  was 
at  Sandy  Point,  where  she  coaled  again, 
and  picked  up  the  gunboat  Marietta.  On 
the  21st  the  si  * i ps  ran  through  the  strait 
bv  which  Magellan  passed  to  found  Spain's 
empire  in  the  East,  and  turned  northward 
in  Atlantic  waters.  Here  came  the  shad- 
ow of  a new  danger,  for  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo-boat Temerario  was  at  Montevideo, 
menacing  an  attack  in  the  night.  But 


there  was  no  change  in  speed  or  direc- 
tion. On  the  ships  forged,  witli  guns 
shotted,  the  rapid-fires  ready,  and  lights 
screened  at  night.  Officers  and  men 
stood  double  watches,  and  those  carried 
insensible  from  the  fire-room  begged  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  they  came  to  themselves. 
Luckily  for  her,  the  Temerario  never  be- 
came visible,  and  on  April  30  the  Amer- 
ican ships  were  at  Rio.  Here  they  met  a 
cordial  reception,  and  once  more  were 
coaled.  Here  too  came  news  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war,  and  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  with  an  unknown  destina- 
tion. Four  powerful  armored  cruisers 
and  three  torpedo-boats,  somewhere,  per- 
haps on  the  track  to  the  north:  heavy 
odds  these  for  one  ship.  But  Captain 
Clark  leaves  Rio  on  May  4,  drops  his 
slower  consorts,  the  Marietta  and  A7c- 
theroy , off  Cape  Frio,  and  there  is  no 
quiver  in  his  despatch  of  May  9,  from 
Bahia.  He  says,  quite  simply,  “The 
Oregon  could  steam  fourteen  knots  for 
hours,  and  in  a running  fight  might  beat 
off  and  cripple  the  Spanish  fleet,”  and 
those  who  read  these  words  think  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  in  the  years  gone  by. 
and  know  that  the  sea  spirit  of  the  north, 
drawn  from  a far-distant  past,  is  still 
burning  strong  and  clear  in  this  Ameri- 
can captain  and  his  crew.  So  he  leaves 
Bahia,  and  on  May  18  he  is  at  Barbadoes, 
and  then  comes  another  space  of  anxiety, 
deeper  among  men  on  land  than  among 
those  on  the  battle-ship,  and  then  the 
country  hears,  on  May  24,  that  the  Oregon 
is  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  Florida,  her  great  voy- 
age done.  A pause,  and  then  the  world 
knows  that  the  Oregon , after  her  14,000 
miles  through  all  seas  and  weather,  is  on 
her  way  to  join  the  fighting-line,  not  a 
rivet,  nor  a bolt,  nor  a gearing  broken  or 
out  of  place.  It  appears  very  sharply  in 
this  fashion  that,  despite  wise  critics  in 
Europe,  American  battle-ships  can  make 
great  voyages  and  face  the  seas  as  well  as 
fight,  and  that  there  is  a capacity  for  true 
and  honest  workmanship  in  the  United 
States  very  comforting  to  think  on.  Very 
clear,  too,  is  the  still  greater  fact  that  the 
American  seamen,  captain  and  crew,  art' 
filled  to-day  with  the  old  spirit  of  the  sea- 
conquerors  shining  undimmed  and  strong. 

So  the  Spanish  fleet  did  not  seek  the 
Oregon , and  would  have  been  crippled 
and  shattered  if  it  had  made  the  attempt, 
and  the  department  very  wisely  left  the 
battle -ship  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
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is  quite  invisible  from  the  open  sea.  No 
more  secure  place  could  be  imagined ; for 
no  hostile  fleet,  unsupported,  could  pass 
that  narrow  channel  sown  with  mines; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  harbor  could 
be  more  readily  blockaded,  and  to  go  out 
unperceived  in  the  face  of  an  alert  and 
watchful  enemy  was  impossible. 

Here,  at  all  events,  was  a chance  to 
rest.  There  was  no  military  or  naval 
purpose  to  be  served  in  Santiago,  which 
had  no  communication  with  Havana  ex- 
cept by  telegraph,  but  it  was  better  than 
helpless  wandering.  Coal,  slow  in  de- 
livery, as  well  as  provisions,  was  to  be 
had  there,  and  it  was  a very  inviting 
hiding-place  if  not  trusted  in  too  long. 
In  this  wise,  at  all  events,  whatever 
their  reasons,  the  Spaniards  hid  them- 
selves, and  the  more  active  part  of  the 
game  was  meantime  carried  on  by  the 
Americans,  whose  one  object  now  was  to 
seek  and  find.  This  was  a very  difficult 
task.  We  knew  when  the  Spaniards 
reached  Martinique,  we  knew  again  when 
they  left  Curagoa,  and  then  the  veil 
dropped,  and  Washington  went  to  guess- 
ing and  conjecturing,  much  hampered  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  news  and  orders 
to  the  fleets  before  the  former  had  been 
superseded  by  fresh  information  and  the 
latter  had  become  obsolete.  Neverthe- 
less the  department  did  its  best  in  all 
the  confusion  of  reports  and  conjectures. 
On  May  13,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards  at  Martinique,  the  Flying 
Squadron  under  Commodore  Schley,  con- 
sisting of  the  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts, 
and  Texas,  which  had  been  kept  for  this 
contingency  in  Hampton  Roads,  sailed 
for  Key  West,  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  convey  information  to  the  Puerto- 
Rican  expedition. 

The  same  day  Admiral  Sampson,  know- 
ing now  that  Cervera  was  not  in  San 
Juan,  with  prompt  decision  sailed  for 
Havana,  the  central  point  to  be  guarded 
in  case  Cervera  was  aiming  to  break  the 
blockade  there,  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
When  Sampson  readied  Cape  Haitien  he 
received  despatches  announcing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Spaniards  at  Martinique, 
and  then  atCura^oa,  with  the  subsequent 
departure  from  the  latter  island.  Tele- 
grams went  at  once  to  warn  blockaders 
at  Cienfuegos  and  to  the  scout  Harvard. 
In  the  latter,  dated  May  15,  the  admiral 
said  that  the  destination  of  the  Spaniards 
was  unknown,  but  was  probably  Santiago 


or  San  Juan — an  instance  of  sagacity  and 
insight  which  is  most  remarkable,  for  at 
that  time  nobody  had  thought  of  Santi- 
ago, which  on  the  face  of  things  was  a 
most  unlikely  refuge.  This  done,  the 
admiral  left  his  slow -going  squadron, 
and  in  the  New  York  steamed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  Key  West.  On  the  way 
he  got  tidings  from  a despatch  - boat, 
which  told  him  that  Schley  had  sailed, 
and  that  Cervera  had  with  him  muni- 
tions of  war  (which  is  now  known  to 
have  been  untrue),  and  that  therefore 
his  object  must  be  to  connect  in  some 
way  with  Havana.  The  statement  as  to 
the  munitions  pointed  directly  to  Cien- 
fuegos as  the  obvious  destination  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  Therefore,  on  arriving  at 
Key  West  he  sent  the  Flying  Squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Brooklyn,  Massachu- 
setts, Texas,  and  Scorpion,  on  May  19.  to 
Cienfuegos,  and  the  following  day  the 
Iowa,  Castine , and  the  collier  Merrimac, 
with  over  3000  tons  of  coal  on  board, 
were  despatched  to  re-enforce  them. 
Just  after  these  ships  had  gone  word 
came  from  the  department  that  press  de- 
spatches reported  the  Spaniards  at  San- 
tiago. The  next  day,  May  21,  the  press 
report  corresponding  with  his  own  opin- 
ion, Admiral  Sampson  sent  the  Marble- 
head with  orders  to  Commodore  Schley 
to  go  to  Santiago  if  he  was  satisfied 
the  Spaniards  were  not  at  Cienfuegos. 
Later  in  the  day,  after  lie  had  left  Key 
West  for  Havana,  and  evidently  growing 
more  certain  as  to  Santiago,  he  sent  the 
Hawk  with  another  message  to  Commo- 
dore Schley,  ordering  him  without  qual- 
ification to  go  to  Santiago,  and,  as  the 
Hawk  would  reach  Cienfuegos  on  May 
23,  to  leave  before  daylight  on  the  24th. 

Turning  now  to  the  Flying  Squadron, 
it  appears  that  Commodore  Schley  reach- 
ed Cienfuegos  on  the  21st.  and  on  the  22d 
lie  wrote  that  he  could  not  say  whether 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  there  or  not,  and 
complained  of  the  difficulty  of  coaling. 
On  the  23d  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  de- 
spatches brought  by  the  Marblehead  and 
the  unqualified  orders  conveyed  bj'  the 
Hawk,  that  on  account  of  the  smoke  vis- 
ible in  the  harbor  he  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  were  there,  that  he  doubted  the 
report  about  Santiago,  that  he  thought  it 
unwise  to  chase  a probability,  and  should 
remain  where  he  was.  Later  in  the  day 
he  sent  another  despatch,  saying  that  a 
steamship  just  in  reported  seven  ships 
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were  familiar  with  the  ship;  then  he  took 
Cliarette,  a gunner’s  mate,  and  Montague, 
chief  master-at-arms,  from  the  Neiv  York , 
and  thus  completed  his  little  crew.  Cap- 
tain Miller  of  the  Merrimac  was  bitterly 
disappointed  when  the  admiral  told  him 
he  could  not  go,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  every  advice  and  help 
to  the  men  who  were  going  on  his  ship. 
The  preparations,  although  pushed  with 
such  intense  energy,  were  so  many  that 
it  was  difficult  to  get  them  finished,  and 
the  night  was  far  gone  when  all  was  done. 
At  last  the  ship  started,  and  then  there 
was  more  delay  in  trying  to  tow  the 
launch,  which  was  to  run  in  as  near  as 
possible  and  wait  to  rescue  any  survivors 
after  the.  ship  had  sunk.  When  they 
finally  set  forth  there  was  already  a 
streak  of  light  in  the  east,  and  as  the 
Merrimac  was  steaming  to  the  harbor  en- 
trance, the  torpedo-boat  Fremont  dashed 
up  with  an  order  of  recall  from  the  ad- 
miral. Back  went  the  Merrimac , and  a 
day  of  waiting  and  suspense  followed, 
not  easy  to  bear  when  men’s  nerves  are 
strung  to  such  work  as  lay  before  Hob- 
son and  his  crew.  Mullen,  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  his  labors  in  preparing  the 
ship,  gave  out,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Murphy,  a cockswain  on  the  Iowa . 
Robert  Crank,  the  assistant  engineer  of 
the  ship,  with  bitter  disappointment,  was 
ordered  away  at  the  last  moment  and 
not  allowed  to  go.  Finally  the  long  day 
passed,  night  came,  and  at  half  past  three 
in  the  morning  the  Merrimac  started 
again,  this  time  with  an  additional  man, 
Clausen,  who  was  cockswain  of  the  barge, 
and  had  come  on  board  with  Ensign 
Powell.  He  asked  permission  to  go,  and 
was  accepted  by  Hobson,  thus  getting  his 
chance  at  the  great  prize  of  death  in  bat- 
tle. This  time  there  was  no  recall;  on 
she  went,  every  man  at  his  post,  the 
young  lieuteuant  standing  upright  and 
alone  on  the  bridge,  Deignan  at  the  wheel, 
steering  coolly  and  taking  every  order 
with  absolute  correctness,  and  not  a sailor 
moving  except  at  the  word  of  command. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  doomed  ship  went, 
with  gradually  slackening  speed.  Then 
the  Spaniards  saw  her,  and  there  came  a 
storm  of  shot  and  shell,  fierce,  resistless, 
like  a torrent.  Still  on  the  ship  steered, 
still  slackening  in  speed— goes  too  far,  as 
the  event  proved,  her  steering-gear  hav- 
ing been  shot  away,  and  the  lashings  of 
Montague's  anchor,  which  dropped  too 
You  XCVIII.-Ko.  587.-93 


soon — and  then,  torn  by  her  own  torpe- 
does and  by  those  of  the  enemy,  sinks  far 
up  in  the  channel.  The  parting  of  the 
anchors,  the  loss  of  the  steering-gear,  and 
consequent  running  in  too  far,  the  sweep 
of  the  current,  combine,  and  she  goes  to 
the  bottom,  lying  lengthwise,  and  not 
across.  The  crew,  every  task  performed, 
lie  at  the  appointed  place  upon  the  deck 
in  the  storm  of  projectiles,  the  torpedoes 
exploding  beneath,  and  go  down  with  the 
reeling  ship  into  the  whirl  of  dark  wa- 
ters.  They  have  done  their  duty.  The 
Merrimac , as  she  lies  now,  makes  the  en- 
trance perhaps  a little  more  difficult,  but 
does  not  block  it.  So  far  the  attempt 
fails,  but  the  brave  deed  does  not  fail, 
for  such  gallantry  is  never  a failure.  It 
rouses  and  uplifts  the  American  people, 
for  these  men  are  theirs;  it  appeals  to  the 
lovers  of  daring  the  world  over;  it  is  a 
shining  and  splendid  feat  of  arms;  it 
tells  to  all  what  the  American  navy  is; 
it  ranks  Hobson  with  Cushing  when  lie 
pushed  his  torpedo  against  the  Albe- 
marle, with  Decatur  when  he  fired  the 
Philadelphia.  And  the  men  who  did  the 
deed  cling,  chilled  and  spent  in  the  wa- 
ter, to  the  raft  which  is  fast  to  the  sunk- 
en ship,  and  in  the  darkness  are  not  hit 
or  found,  but  in  the  morning  are  taken 
off  by  Admiral  Cervera,  who  greets  them 
as  “valiente.”  On  the  American  side, 
brave  young  Powell,  creeping  about  with 
his  launch,  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  fire 
from  the  batteries,  on  the  chance  of  res- 
cuing Hobson  and  his  men,  comes  out  at 
last,  much  fired  at,  but  with  no  one  of  the 
Merrimac  crew  on  board,  and  when  he 
closes  his  report,  saying  simply,  “and  no 
one  came  back,  sir, ’’the  fleet  fear  the  worst, 
and  believe  that  the  gallant  deed  has  been 
paid  for  with  eight  lives.  But  later  in 
the  day  comes  out  a Spanish  boat,  with  a 
flag  from  Admiral  Cervera,  to  announce 
that  Hobson  and  his  sailors  are  prisoners, 
alive  and  well,  and  little  hurt.  It  is  sad 
that  for  the  sake  of  Spain  they  could  not 
have  remained  with  Admiral  Cervera— a 
brave  man  facing  inevitable  ruin  with 
courage  — but  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  military  authorities  on  land,  who 
placed  them  and  kept  them  for  some 
days  in  the  Morro  Castle,  in  range  of  the 
American  bombardment— an  act  rather 
sullying  to  a people  who  are  fond  of 
talking  about  honor,  but  appear  to  think 
words  enough. 

So  closed  the  first  move  of  Admiral 
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Sampson  to  blockade  the  enemy.  The 
second,  which  began  at  the  same  time, 
lasted  for  many  weary  days,  and  was  nei- 
ther suddenly  brilliant  nor  vividly  pic- 
turesque, but  like  much  of  what  is  best  in 
the  world,  without  show,  with  no  chance 
of  ever  getting  the  due  meed  of  praise, 
did  efficiently  and  well  the  work  that  was 
there  to  do.  This  second  move  was  the 
establishment  of  the  blockade  of  the  har- 
bor by  the  ships.  Foreign  experts  doubt- 
ed whether  it  were  possible  to  blockade 
four  cruisers  and  two  fine  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  in  any  harbor.  The  latter,  it 
was  thought,  would  surely  slip  out  in  the 
darkness,  and  then  would  come  in  a mo- 
ment’s space  the  destruction  of  a battle- 
ship or  two,  and  so  an  end  of  the  block- 
ade. But  there  was  no  darkness  in  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor  after  the  8th 
of  June.  Two  battle  ships,  relieving  and 
supporting  each  other,  went  in  every 
night  within  four  miles,  and  the  rays  of 
the  powerful  search-lights  made  the  nar- 
row channel  as  bright  as  day.  So  great 
was  the  glare  that  when  the  fatal  mo- 
ment came  Admiral  Cervera  did  not  dare 
to  issue  forth  into  that  zone  of  white  light, 
where  he,  blinded  by  the  glare, would  have 
been  a helpless  target  for  an  enemy  veiled 
in  the  darkness.  At  night  also  picket- 
launches  ran  in  less  than  a mile  from  the 
shore,  and  then  within  rifle  range,  tossing 
often  on  rough  seas,  watched  through  the 
long  hours,  ready  to  give  warning  of  the 
slightest  movement  from  inside  the  har- 
bor. The  close  blockade  by  day  begun 
on  June  1 was  kept  up  and  constantly  in- 
creased in  stringency.  The  ships,  at  first 
stationed  at  six  miles  from  the  harbor 
mouth,  were  drawn  in  to  four  miles  a lit- 
tle later,  and  the  enemy  thus  hemmed  in, 
so  that  at  no  hour  in  the  twenty-four 
could  he  come  forth  without  meeting  the 
American  fleet  in  carefully  chosen  posi- 
tions, ready  for  battle,  and  with  orders 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  just 
what  they  should  do.  In  this  blockade, 
where  nothing  was  overlooked  and  no- 
thing forgotten,  Admiral  Sampson,  by 
strenuous  honest  work,  by  keen  foresight, 
and  by  unwearying  and  unceasing  vig- 
ilance, made  not  only  possible,  but  hu- 
manly speaking,  certain,  the  great  victory 
which  was  to  come,  a great  feat  in  naval 
warfare,  and  a very  fine  and  lasting  ser- 
vice to  the  American  campaign. 

The  blockade  was  varied  by  a bombard- 
ment on  June  6,  by  an  attack  on  the  bat- 


tery east  of  the  Morro  by  the  New  Orleans 
on  June  14,  and  by  another  general  bom- 
bardment on  June  16.  In  all  these  at- 
tacks the  American  gunnery  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  batteries  were  for  the  time 
silenced.  To  these  bombardments  were 
added  the  assaults  of  the  Vesuvius,  which 
arrived  on  June  13,  and  began  at  once  to 
run  in  at  night  and  hurl  her  dynamite 
shells  at  the  forts  and  harbor.  The  ship 
had  a terrible  weapon,  but  as  she  was  un- 
able to  get  direction  or  aim,  the  falling  of 
her  shells  was  largely  a matter  of  accident. 
If  by  chance  they  struck  near  a battery, 
a ship,  or  a building,  wreck  and  ruin  fol- 
lowed. but  wherever  they  dropped  the 
explosion  was  so  terrific,  coming  as  they 
did  silently  out  of  the  darkness,  that  they 
carried  consternation  and  alarm,  and  had 
a moral  effect  wholly  out  of  proportion 
to  their  actual  results,  tending  in  this 
way,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  either  to 
seek  escape  at  night  or  to  send  out  tor- 
pedo-boats. 

Only  one  point  remained  to  be  covered 
in  order  to  assure  the  successful  main- 
tenance of  the  blockade,  and  that  was  to 
possess  a safe  harbor  for  shelter,  coaling, 
and  repairs.  This  indispensable  adjunct 
Admiral  Sampson  secured  by  sending  the 
Marblehead  and  Yankee  to  Guantanamo, 
where  they  drove  tlie  Spanish  gunboats 
to  the  inner  harbor,  which  was  protected 
by  miues  in  the  channel,  and  made  them 
selves  masters  of  the  outer  harbor,  which 
was  excellently  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
fleet.  To  make  possession  useful  as  weil 
as  complete,  it  became  necessary  to  bold 
a position  on  shore  and  drive  back  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  could  not  annoy  the 
ships  and  boats  in  the  bay.  For  this 
work  the  first  battalion  of  marines,  which 
had  left  Key  West  on  June  7,  was  em- 
ployed, and  on  June  10  their  transport, 
the  Panther,  arrived  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 
The  marines,  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred strong,  landed  immediately,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on  a low  bill  where 
a Spanish  block-house  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  guns  of  the  Yankee.  The  next 
evening  they  were  attacked  by  the  Span- 
iards concealed  in  the  chaparral,  and  two 
men  on  outposts  wTere  killed.  The  attack 
was  renewed  in  the  night  by  the  unseen 
enemy,  and  Surgeon  Gibbs  was  killed 
and  two  privates  w ounded.  The  next  day 
the  camp  was  shifted  to  a better  position, 
and  some  sixty  Cubans  came  in  and  joined 
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the  Americans.  The  firing  of  the  Span- 
ish continued  throughout  the  night,  and 
Sergeant  Good  was  killed,  but  on  the 
13th,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cubans,  who 
knew  the  country,  they  were  easily  re- 
pelled. On  the  14th  the  Americans  took 
the  oti'ensive.  Two  companies  of  marines, 
supported  by  the  Cubans,  left  the  camp  at 
nine  o'clock  to  destroy  the  well  at  Cuzco, 
which  was  the  only  water-supply  for  the 
Spaniards  within  twelve  miles.  They 
failed  to  cut  off  the  enemy,  as  they  had 
hoped,  but  they  drove  the  Spaniards 
steadily  before  them,  reaching  the  inter- 
vening hill  first,  and  carrying  the  crest 
under  a sharp  fire.  As  the  marines  de- 
scended into  the  valley  the  Spaniards 
broke  cover  and  retreated  rapidly,  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  fight  was  over,  the  well 
tilled  up,  and  the  heliograph  signal  sta- 
tion captured  and  destroyed.  One  lieuten- 
ant and  seventeen  men  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  they  reported  a Spanish  loss 
of  two  officers  and  fifty-eight  men  killed, 
and  a large  number  of  wounded.  On  the 
American  side  one  marine  was  wounded, 
and  about  a dozen  were  overcome  by  heat. 
This  was  the  eud  of  the  Spanish  attacks. 
They  had  had  enough,  and  withdrew, 
leaving  the  American  post  undisturbed  to 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  marines 
had  done  their  work  admirably.  For 
three  days  and  nights  they  had  met  and 
repelled  the  attacks  of  a concealed  enemy, 
never  flinching  under  the  strain  which 
had  been  upon  them  without  a moment’s 
relief.  Then  they  had  taken  the  offen- 
sive, and  had  marched  and  fought  for  six 
hours  under  the  tropical  sun  and  through 
a dense  forest  and  undergrowth  with  the 
steadiness  and  marksmanship  of  experi- 
enced bush  fighters.  Altogether  a very 
brave,  honest,  and  effective  piece  of  work, 
showing  admirable  discipline  and  a sur- 
prising readiness  to  meet  new  and  strange 
conditions. 

On  June  15  the  work  of  the  marines 
was  followed  up  by  the  Marblehead , Tex- 
as, and  Sawanee  going  into  Caimanera, 
silencing  the  batteries,  and  driving  the 
Spaniards  completely  away.  The  ships 
penetrated  so  far  into  the  channel  of  the 
inner  harbor  that  they  ran  oil  to  torpe- 
does, the  Marblehead  picking  up  one  on 
her  propeller,  fortunately  so  thick  with 
barnacles  that  it  did  not  explode  by  con- 
tact, as  it  was  intended  to  do.  Thus  the 
affair  at  Guantanamo  Bay  was  finished, 
and  a secure  refuge,  base,  coaling  and  re- 


pair station  were  secured  for  the  fleet, 
which  assured  its  ability  to  continue  the 
blockade— a very  important  operation, 
performed  with  the  thoroughness,  fore- 
sight, and  minute  care  which  character- 
ized all  Admiral  Sampson’s  work.  But 
the  best  arranged  and  most  systematic 
blockade,  the  most  vigorous  and  sustained 
bombardments,  the  workmanlike  estab- 
lishment of  a fine  naval  base— none  of 
these  things  could  bring  the  American 
ships  alongside  the  Spauish  cruisers.  It 
was  not  the  comparatively  feeble  batter- 
ies of  the  Morro,  the  Socapa,  or  Estrella 
Point  which  stood  in  the  way.  That 
which  held  back  the  American  fleet  was 
the  mine -field  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  sown  thick  with  torpedoes  and 
submarine  mines,  exploding  either  by 
contact  or  by  electric  wires  leading  to 
batteries  on  shore.  The  navy  which 
offered  hundreds  of  volunteers  to  accom- 
pany Hobson  had  plenty  of  officers  and 
men  who  would  have  cheerfully  dared 
all  the  dangers  of  that  narrow  channel, 
defying  alike  shore  batteries  and  sunken 
mines.  But  such  an  attempt  would  have 
been  not  only  perilous,  but  worthless. 
Small  ships,  which  perhaps  might  have 
slipped  in,  would  have  been  utterly  use- 
less against  the  heavy  Spanish  cruisers, 
and  a battle -ship  sunk  by  torpedoes  in 
the  narrow  channel  would  have  been  a 
useless  and  crippling  sacrifice,  and  would 
have  blocked  the  entrance  so  that  the 
Spaniards  could  never  have  been  forced 
out  and  the  American  fleet  could  never 
have  gone  in.  Once  the  mine-field  was 
cleared,  the  ships  could  go  in,  but  the 
mines  could  not  be  reached  or  removed 
until  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  were 
taken  and  the  garrisons  driven  away. 
For  this  land-work  the  fleet  had  no  ade- 
quate force.  To  reach  and  destroy  the  sea 
power  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  upon 
which  the  whole  campaign  against  both 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  turned,  an  army 
was  needed  to  support  the  fleet,  to  take 
the  entrance  forts  and  permit  the  ships 
to  enter,  or  else  capture  the  town  itself 
and  force  the  Spaniards  out  into  the  open. 
Thus  it  was  that  while  Admiral  Samp- 
son was  perfecting  his  blockade  at  every 
point,  he  was  urgently  asking  that  land 
forces  be  sent  to  his  support,  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  were  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the 
army  which  should  deliver  the  Spanish 
cruisers  into  their  hands. 
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BIANCA,  do  you  see  that  little  path?” 
“Nonsense!  There  isn’t  any  to 
see.  I told  you  there  wouldn’t  be.” 

“There  is.  Stand  back  here  where  I 
am  and  yoiril  see  it.”  A long  pause. 

“Two  bodies  can't  possibly  occupy  the 
same  place.  Charles.  Don’t  they  teach 
natural  science  in  France?” 

“The  most  natural  of  all  the  sciences, 
dearest.  Don’t  4 keep  yourself  so  far  re- 
moved,’ as  my  uncle  calls  it.” 

“Then  don’t  make  it  so  necessary!” 

“I  won’t  move  a finger-— I swear  I 
won’t — if  you’ll  come  here  and  look  at  the 
path.  You  can't  see  it  from  where  you 
stand  in  the  dusk.”  Another  pause,  and 
a rustling  of  the  weeds  and  dry  grass 
growing  outside  the  neglected  old  grape- 
arbor.  Theh  a girlish  laugh. 

“Oh,  oh  ! I do  see  it.  It  leads  straight 
from  your  uncle’s  house,  and  it  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  a little  rabbit- path  in  the 
weeds.  Do  you  really  think  he  meets  her 
out  doors  here  somewhere?  How  can  they  1 
They  are  so  old.” 

“ Everybody  can’t  be  as  young  as  you 
and  I.” 

“Oh,  you  said  you  wouldn’t!” 

“Well,  I didn’t.  I only  wanted  to. 
How  old  is  your  grandmother?” 

44 1 don't  know ; thousands  of  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  uncle?” 

44  About  that  same  age.”  Another 
pause. 

“Just  think  of  it!  So  old,  and  still 
having  rabbit- paths  worn  towards  her!” 

44  As  for  rabbit-paths,  I expect  to  be 
keeping  my  rabbit-gun  loaded  long  after 
your  head  is  white,  Bianca.” 

44  Don’t.  I want  to  be  sensible.  Do 
you  know.,  this  will  make  an  awful  fuss 
if  my  parents  and  my  uncles  arid  aunts 
find  it  out.” 

“Then  don’t  tell  them.  But  I don’t 
see  why  they  should  care.  I wouldn't, 
for  my  part.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  like  them  to  marry!” 

44  Why  not?'’ 

44  Why — why — it  would  be  so  very  bad 
for  grandmamma.  It  would  agitate  her 
so."  This  time  it  was  the  man  who 
laughed. 

“ Maybe  she'd  like  to  be  agitated.  Why 


should  we  care?  We  have  enough  on  our 
own  hands  just  now.” 

“Oh,  but  I would  care.  It  would  be 
so  absurd.  The  family  would  all  hate  it; 
and  I suppose  your  family  in  France 
would  look  on  it  as  a terrible  mesalliance, 
wouldn’t  they?” 

44  He  wouldn’t  care  how  they  looked  on 
it.  He’ll  never  go  back  there  again.  He 
never  has  since  he  went  back  for  me  and 
the  title.  Besides,  wouldn’t  that  be  a high 
note,  when  he  was  only  a tutor  for  your 
grandmother’s  children  once  upon  a time? 
He  taught  your  own  mother  4ze  musique 
and  ze  languages.’” 

“But  that  was  long,  long  ago,  before 
he  became  the  Count  Malleville  with  lots 
of  money.  He’s  richer  than  my  grand- 
mother now.  I think  he’s  bought  half 
her  plantation  from  her;  and  as  for  your 
new  house  over  there,  it  would  cast  ours 
all  in  the  shade  if  your  trees  weren’t  kind 
enough  to  hide  it.” 

Again  rang  out  the  pretty  gurgling 
laugh  of  a very  young  girl. 

.“Oh,  do  you  remember  how  grand- 
mamma used  to  mimic  him,  and  tell  us 
about  when  he  was  a resident  tutor  here 
and  wouldn’t  keep  our  American  Sundays? 
4 Oh,  Madame  Outerbrook,  Madame  Outer- 
brook,  it  is  to  be  your  Sunday  all  ze  day 
to-day.  Well,  I will  go  and  implicate  my 
stockings.’  And  then  when  grand  mother 
told  him  he  really  mustn’t  darn  his  stock- 
ings on  Sunday,  4 Oh,  Madame  Outer- 
brook,  we  all  get  to  ze  heavens  our  own 
way.  Le  bon  Dieu,  he  understands.  On 
zat  last  day  he  will  say,  “Presbyterian, 
you  go  zare;  Episcopalian,  you  go  zare; 
Catliolique,  you  go  zare;  Monsieur  Malle- 
ville— you  go  where  you  please.”  ’ ’’ 

The  two  laughing  young  voices  joined 
together  in  the  last  words,  as  if  uniting  in 
a well-known  recitation.  Then  the  man's 
voice  went  on  alone: 

“You  mark  my  words,  she’s  going  to 
4 rupticate’  his  stockings  for  him  from  now 
on.  Your  grandmother  never  mimicked 
him  to  me,  Bianca.  Of  course  she  didn't. 
I’m  his  nephew.  Don't  you  remember 
how  you  girls  used  to  hide  me  behind  her 
chair  and  then  tease  her  to  mimic  him? 
I remember  everything  we  ever  did  to- 
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gather,  dear.  You  are  so  beautiful,  Bianca, 
and  I do  love  you  so/’  Another  pause. 
“Come,  let's  walk  down  by  the  pond 
where  no  one  else  goes,  and  look  for — ” 

“ Frogs’  legs,  you  Frenchman?” 

“ No ; for  our  ancestors,  and  each  other, 
dearest." 

The  rustling  of  feet  in  the  dry  grass 
grew  louder,  then  fainter  and  fainter. 
Before  all  sound  died  away  the  girl’s 
voice  came  back  clearly: 

“Do  you  know,  I think  you  must  be 
right,  for  I haven’t  heard  grandmamma 
mimic  him  in  ages — not  since  we  were 
all  children  together.  Isn’t  it  too  funny? 
And  it's  kind  of  pathetic  too.  There’ll 
be  an  awful  fuss!” 

“So  we  are  to  be  opposed,  it  appears, 
my  dear  count,”  said  Madam  Outerbrook, 
looking  up  into  her  aged  lover’s  face 
and  laughing  softly,  but.  alas,  not  as  the 
young  Bianca  had  laughed.  They  were 
sitting  together  in  the  old  grape -arbor 
hand  in  hand, as  the  two  young  lovers  had 
stood  outside  a few  minutes  before.  There 
had  been  only  some  grape  leaves  between 
the  two  couples.  Count  Malleville  re- 
plied by  lifting  the  fragile  but  still  beau- 
tiful old  hand  to  his  lips. 

“Let  them  oppose,”  lie  said,  sturdily, 
in  his  exact  accent,  which  the  young  peo- 
ple had  faithfully  rendered  a few  mo- 
ments before.  “Let  them  oppose,”  he 
repeated,  again  kissing  Madam  Outer- 
brook’s  hand. 

“Take  care,  dear  friend,”  she  replied, 
with  spirit,  and  smiling  up  at  him,  “you 
might  agitate  grandmamma!  So  Bianca 
and  Charles  are  in  earnest,  after  all. 
Your  nephew  and  my  favorite  grand- 
child. That  will  be  very  nice.” 

“ It  will  be  very  nice,”  echoed  Monsieur 
Malleville.  “We  might  have— how  do 
you  call  it? — a dooble  wedding.” 

“ Nonsense !”  said  Madam  Outerbrook. 
She  laughed,  and  colored  a little  before 
she  went  on,  with  feeling,  “The  young 
think  the  old  cease  to  feel,  Monsieur 
Malleville.” 

“To  feel,  one  must  have  lived  seventy 
years. ’’said  Monsieur  Malleville.  quickly; 
and  Madam  Outerbrook  laughed  aloud. 

“ In  the  liberal  translation  we  call  that 
‘No  fools  like  old  fools.’  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  we  are  two  old  fools.” 

“ I hope  it,”  returned  Count.Malleville. 
earnestly — “I  hope  it;”  and  Madam  Out- 
erbrook laughed  again. 


“ At  least  we  are  old  enough  to  know 
our  own  minds,”  she  said.  “It  is  my 
family  who  will  make  the  greatest  objec- 
tion, I fancy.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
me  to  assure  you  again  that  I am  not  to 
be  shaken.” 

“ I have  already  that  assurance  here,” 
answered  Monsieur  Malleville,  his  hand 
on  his  heart  “But,  my  dear  lady,  now 
that  our  children  suspect  — you  heard 
them  talk  of  ze  rabbit-path,”  he  laughed, 
good-naturedly — “would  it  not  be  more 
dignified  that  we  announce  our  inten- 
tions?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Madam  Outerbrook, 
thoughtfully.  “Yes,  you  are  always 
right,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  better  to  be 
frank  with  them.  To-night  they  will  all 
be  dancing  in  the  house.  The  moonlight 
is  gone  for  this  month,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  take  them  outside.  Shall  we 
tell  them  to-night,  when  they  are  all  to- 
gether? Very  well;  that  is  decided.” 

Every  summer  it  was  the  family  cus- 
tom that  ail  of  those  who  owed  their  be- 
ing to  Madam  Outerbrook — to  the  remot- 
est babe— should  return  to  her  spreading 
roof  for  the  hot  season,  and  naturally 
there  was  each  year  a larger  tribe  return- 
ing; but  in  this  particular  summer,  it 
having  been  a fruitful  epoch  in  the  nev- 
er-barren  Outerbrook  family,  they  had 
crowded  in,  branch  and  twig  and  budding 
leaf,  until  the  great  old  mansion  was  a 
veritable  tent  of  Abraham.  Because  the 
children  were  so  many  more,  or  else  her 
strength  was  less,  Madam  Outerbrook  had 
never  before  been  so  unduly  nervous  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  these  soft  small 
creatures  that,  like  little  tadpoles  restored 
to  their  proper  element,  rioted  all  the 
hot  day  long  over  her  old  plantation. 
It  seemed  to  her,  too,  that  the  children 
had  never  been  so  ambitiously  trouble- 
some, while  their  parents  had  never  been 
so  recklessly  careless  of  their  safety ; and 
it  was  then  she  contracted  a habit  that,  as 
it  grew  upon  her,  was  to  wear  on  her 
nerves  and  tire  her  beyond  words.  She 
never  knew  quite  how  it  began,  but  she 
suddenly  found  herself  constantly  and 
anxiously  numbering  the  children.  When- 
ever they  came  to  their  meals  she  counted 
them  ; and  again — and  most  important — 
at  night  she  would  creep  up  the  stairs 
and  number  them  in  their  innocent  sleep. 
There  were  always  thirty-seven  of  them; 
and  she  was  always  heartily  ashamed  of 
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her  foolish  fears,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
their  recurrence  the  next  day  and  the  next. 

On  the  day  of  this  history,  engrossed  in 
her  own  affairs,  Madam  Outerbrook  had 
not  once  counted  her  brood,  and  that 
night  they  lay  upstairs  unnumbered, 
away  from  the  strains  of  music  that  gave 
other  employment  to  the  slippered  feet 
of  their  young  mothers,  dancing  below. 

For  there  was  dancing  in  the  house 
that  night,  as  Madam  Outerbrook  had 
prophesied  there  would  be.  All  of  the 
family  proper,  and  most  of  their  young 
neighbors  also,  were  gathered  together, 
as  asked  or  unasked  they  always  flocked 
into  the  great  Outerbrook  ball-room  when 
the  moon  failed.  Generally  Madam 
Outerbrook  was  first  in  the  ball-room 
to  formally  welcome  her  guests,  for  she 
believed  in  a degree  of  formality;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  dancing  was  well 
under  way  before  she  made  her  appear- 
ance; and  when  she  did  enter  the  hall  it 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Count  Malle- 
ville,with  whom  she  had  walked  the  whole 
circle  of  the  room  before  she  seemed  to 
find  a chair  to  her  liking.  Count  Malle- 
vilje,  too,  though  always  scrupulously 
attired  and  ever  ceremonious  in  manner, 
showed,  both  in  his  dress  and  bearing,  an 
air  as  of  preparation  for  some  occasion. 
Added  to  these  straws  in  the  wind,  Madam 
Outerbrook  wore  a set  of  jewels  which  at 
once  brought  on  this  whispered  conversa- 
tion in  a corner  of  the  room : 

“Oh,  Charles,  do  look;  do!  Grand- 
ma’s not  leaning  on  your  uncle’s  arm; 
she’s  supported  by  it,  and  she’s  got  on 
her  maiden  jewels — the  beautiful  ones  she 
brought  with  her  into  the  family.  She 
always  wears  the  Outerbrook  jewelry 
grandfather  gave  her.  And  look  at  your 
uncle's  face ! I do  believe  they've  some- 
thing to  tell  us  to-night!” 

“If  they  do,  just  as  surely  as  I stand 
here,  we’ll  follow  it  by  announcing  ours. 
Let’s  announce  ours  first,  Bianca.  Come, 
tell  them  now.” 

“It’s  too  late,”  said  Bianca,  looking 
across  the  room.  “Look!  Do  you  sup- 
pose grandmamma  can  be  going  to  stand 
up  and  announce  it  out  loud !” 

But  no,  though  Madam  Outerbrook 
had  risen,  it  was  only  to  hurry  abruptly 
from  the  room.  The  sight  in  the  ball- 
room of  all  these  barenecked,  bare-arm- 
ed, laughing,  careless,  chatting  young 
mothers — her  own  daughters— had  given 
her  a sharp  reminder  of  the  duty  for  once 


neglected.  Count  the  children  she  must, 
let  wait  what  would.  She  hurried  up  the 
stairs  to  a great  bedroom,  which  she  had 
fitted  into  a kind  of  dormitory  for  all  the 
younger  children.  It  was  a part  of  one 
of  the  two  great  wings  of  the  house  that, 
after  one  fashion  of  Southern  homes, 
curved  out  like  hospitable  arms  on  either 
side  of  the  main  building.  The  apartment 
was  very  large,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
it  but  beds;  some  of  them  cradles,  some 
little  trundle -beds,  that  held  one  small 
child  snugly,  and  some  great  four-posters, 
easily  embracing  four  or  five  children, 
their  bodies  lying  across  the  mattresses, 
their  little  heads,  light  and  dark,  bolstered 
iu  a row  at  the  long  sides.  The  big  airy 
room  was  the  prettiest  of  sights  on  these 
hot  summer  nights,  when  the  tossing  brood 
flung  off  their  light  coverlids  and  lay 
with  plump  and  naked  arms  and  legs  out- 
stretched in  their  childish  dreams.  The 
grandmother  could  not  understand  that 
the  children’s  own  mothers  so  rarely  toiled 
up  the  stairs  to  enjoy  this  vision. 

A little  breathless  with  her  haste,  and 
holding  up  her  heavy  skirts  bunched  to- 
gether in  the  front,  Madam  Outerbrook 
began  a hurried  counting  of  the  flock.  In 
her  young  days  she  had  had  the  care  of 
her  mother's  poultry-yard,  and  often  as 
she  stood  thus  in  the  big  dormitory,  or 
moved  from  aisle  to  aisle  among  the  beds, 
she  thought  of  those  other  restless  broods 
she  had  with  difficulty  numbered  over  in 
their  coops.  The  sleeping  children  did 
not  move  so  distractingly  as  the  chickens 
had  moved,  but  if  she  were  tired,  as  she 
too  often  was  now,  she  would  on  a first 
count  make  them  out  one  or  two  more 
than  thirty-seven  or  one  or  two  less.  She 
was  never  satisfied  until  6y  two  counts 
they  proved  an  odd  thirty-seven.  It  did 
not  surprise  her  now  that,  with  so  much 
else  of  vital  moment  on  her  mind,  the 
children  counted  but  thirty-six  on  her 
first  tally.  She  only  began  again  more 
painstakingly  and  with  less  hurry,  mov- 
ing from  bed  to  bed,  and  examining  the 
knobs  under  the  covers  that  might  be 
heads  or  pillows.  At  the  last  cot  her 
heart,  that  for  years  had  been  beating  less 
and  less  strongly,  began  to  throb  sharply. 
The  count  again  was  one  short  of  thirty- 
seven.  A thin  night  taper  shone  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  lifting  it  in  hands 
that  trembled  a little,  she  made  her  round 
again,  pausing  long  at  each  bed.  There 
were  Minnie’s  two  boys  and  one  girl; 
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there  was  John's  boy  safe  enough;  there 
should  be  a girl  of  John’s  too.  No; 
she  was  grown  now;  she  was  Bianca, 
downstairs  dancing.  Josie’s  big  twins 
in  this  bed;  her  boy — he  too  was  old 
enough  to  be  dancing  downstairs.  There 
should  be  thirty-seven  children  with- 
out Bianca  and  Josie’s  boy.  Madam 
Outerbrook’s  head  began  to  swim.  All 
the  while  she  was  confusedly  trying 
to  sort  out  her  lost  lamb,  if  one  were 
lost,  she  was  seeing  shocking  visions  of 
some  one  of  these  well- worshipped  little 
bodies  lying  pitifully  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pond,  or  smothered  in  her  barn,  or 
lost  perhaps  in  her  stable  in  some  more 
horrible  fashion.  It  seemed  to  her  at  first 
impossible  to  identify  her  loss,  but  she 
was  of  a generation  of  fighters,  and 
endurance  came  in  her  blood,  thin  if  it 
now  was.  The  little  taper  was  still  burn- 
ing, forgotten  in  her  hand,  when,  white  as 
a sheet,  she  walked  across  the  brilliantly 
lit  ball-room  ; but  her  step  was  steady,  and 
she  knew  which  astonished  daughter  to 
stand  before,  and  just  which  grandchild 
to  demand  of  her. 

44  Katherine,  when  did  you  last  see 
Jimmy  Dick?” 

“ Oil,  mercy,  mother,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? I saw  him — why,  I saw  him  — I saw 
him — ” 

“Did  you  see  him  at  supper?”  asked 
Madam  Outerbrook,  sternly. 

“ I— I was  out  driving.” 

44  Did  you  see  the  child  at  dinner?” 

i4I  — I don't  remember.  His  nurse 
must  have  seen  him.  Isn’t  he  in  bed?” 

“He  is  not  in  bed,”  answered  Madam 
Outerbrook,  sharply.  44  Somebody  bring 
me  the  child’s  nurse.” 

Somebody  brought  the  child's  nurse  to 
the  ball-room,  while  all  the  mothers 
streamed  wildly  in  their  gay  attire  up  the 
stairway  and  into  the  curved  wing,  iden- 
tifying their  own  offspring.  The  grand- 
mother had  made  no  mistake.  It  was 
Jimmy  Dick  who  was  missing,  and  no 
search  in  any  convenient  spot  revealed 
him.  It  appeared  there  had  been,  for 
some  reason,  a “swapping"  of  charges 
among  the  nurses  at  dinner-time,  and 
again  at  supper,  and  in  the  change  Jim- 
my Dick  had  been  “mislaid.'’ 

Such  was  the  nurse’s  story.  A little 
further  inquiry  left  no  possibility  of 
doubt  that  Jimmy  Dick,  aged  four,  had 
been  lost  since  his  morning  bath,  and 
this  fact  once  established,  the  wildest  con- 


fusion reigned.  Half-dressed,  half-cry- 
ing children,  brought  down  in  their  par- 
ents’ arms,  were  hurriedly  questioned. 
The  scared  faces  of  the  negro  nurses  grew 
the  more  ashy  under  cross-examination. 
It  was  all  useless.  No  one  knew  any- 
thing whatever  of  Jimmy  Dick.  Madam 
Outerbrook,  a commanding  if  trembling 
figure,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  polished 
floor,  issuing  her  orders. 

“Ring  the  bell!”  ordered  the  mistress 
of  the  plantation.  44  Have  out  every  ne- 
gro in  the  quarters.  Light  torches  and 
get  lanterns.  Nobody  shall  sleep  or  eat 
until  the  child  is  found.” 

In  the  house  she  set  the  women  ser- 
vants to  work  turning  over  every  article 
of  furniture,  every  bed  and  closet.  Out- 
doors negro  men’s  voices  were  calling  the 
child’s  name,  the  soft  gloom  broken  by 
their  torches  and  lanterns.  Madam  Out- 
terbrook  could  not  head  the  search  in 
body,  but  she  did  in  brain  and  spirit. 

“Get  up,  Katherine!”  she  said,  sternly, 
to  the  child’s  mother  sobbing  at  her  feet. 
44  This  is  no  time  to  cry.”  And  rising 
obediently,  Katherine  choked  down  her 
sobs,  following  the  grandmother  from 
room  to  room,  from  veranda  to  veranda, 
from  garden  walk  to  garden  walk. 

“ Come  and  rest,  my  child,”  said  Mad- 
am O u terbrook,  more  gentl y at  last.  44  We 
have  looked  in  every  spot  that  you  and  I 
can  reach.  Don’t  give  way,  Katherine; 
they  may  find  him  outside.  Here  is 
Count  Malleville.  Ah,  my  dear  faithful 
friend,  how  exhausted  you  look!  Do  you 
bring  any  news?  None?  They  have 
beateu  out  all  the  corn-fields — the  tangle? 
Yes,  and  the  wheat-fields?” 

Count  Malleville,  toiling  at  the  head  of 
the  searchers,  had  come  back  to  say  they 
and  he  were  satisfied  that  the  child  was 
not  on  the  plantation.  He  looked  at 
Madam  Outerbrook  with  an  anxious  look 
in  his  kind  eyes. 

“Madam,  I hate  to  suggest  it,  but  — 
they— they — do  you  permit  that — ” 

44  Tell  them  to  drag  the  pond,”  said 
Madam  Outerbrook.  desperately,  turning 
away  as  she  spoke.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  child’s  loss,  yielding  to  weak- 
ness, she  stumbled  and  fell  forward  heavi- 
ly against  the  side  of  the  house.  As  she 
did  so  she  drew  back  with  a terrified  cry. 
A great  roll  of  matting,  taken  up  from 
the  floor  of  the  ball-room  and  thrust  out 
of  the  way  upon  the  veranda  floor,  had 
lain  between  her  and  the  wall,  and  at  the 
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touch  of  her  foot  the  roll  started  and 
turned.  With  piercing  cries  it  rolled 
over  and  over  under  their  astonished 
gaze,  while  in  their  bewildered  ears  it  still 
wailed  louder  and  louder,  angry,  fright- 
ened cries,  which  doubled  in  volume  as 
the  great  bundle  turned  on  and  over  the 
edge  of  the  veranda  to  drop  on  the  soft 
grass  below.  There,  turning  still,  it  fell 
apart;  while  from  what  had  been  the  hol- 
low centre  of  the  roll  rose  a hungry, 
cross,  and  sleepy  little  boy — Jimmy  Dick 
— upon  whom,  tossing  off  the  veranda 
exactly  as  the  matting  had  rolled,  fell 
Jimmy  Dick's  mother,  laughing,  crying, 
scolding,  and  calling  out  to  the  others 
even  as  she  fell. 

Jimmy  Dick  had  only  been  drowsy — 
who  was  not  in  this  hot  weather? — and 
seeing  a hole,  he  had  crawled  into  it,  to 
sleep  a trifle  too  well.  That  was  all. 
The  servants  were  recalled,  the  children 
dismissed  to  their  beds;  and  in  a time 
incredibly  short,  floating  out  to  the  ve- 
randa to  Madam  Outerbrook’s  sore  ears, 
came  the  sound  of  reviving  music. 

“ Where  is  grandmamma  ?”  “ Where 

can  mother  be?'’  she  heard  asked  within 
over  and  over,  but  she  did  not  move  or 
speak  until  the  charming  face  of  her  fa- 
vorite grandchild,  Blanca,  was  framed  in 
the  open  window  that  looked  out  from  the 
ball-room.  Then,  though  Count  Malle- 
ville’s  arm  was  supporting  her  trembling 
frame,  Madam  Outerbrook  only  leaned 
forward  to  look  back  pathetically  and 
entreatingly  into  Bianca's  eyes.  With  a 
wondering  gaze  in  return,  in  which  rose 
a pretty  dawning  sympathy,  Bianca  slow- 
ly and  silently  withdrew,  drawing  the 
curtains  together  behind  her. 

“Grandmamma's  all  right,”  Madam 
Outerbrook  heard  her  clear  voice  saying. 
“But  she  says  she’s  a good  deal  shaken, 
and  she  wants  to  be  let  alone.” 

The  two  old  lovers  stood  silent. 

“My  dear  friend,  will  you  look  in  at 
the  window  and  see  if  my  Katherine  is 
in  the  room  ?”  said  Madam  Outerbrook 
tremulously  at  last.  Her  voice  sounded 
in  her  own  ears  like  that  of  an  old  wo- 
man for  the  first  time.  Count  Malleville 
stepped  forward  and  looked  in  cautiously 
between  the  curtains. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “she  is  zare.  She 
passes  now  before  ze  window.  Would 
you  be  pleased  to  see  her  yourself,  my 
dear  lady?'’ 

“She  is  not  dancing!”  exclaimed  Mad- 


am Outerbrook,  and  Count  Malleville 
hesitated.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  say 
whatever  he  thought  would  most  soothe 
Katherine's  mother,  irrespective  of  truth, 
but  he  was  not  sure  what  she  wanted. 
Madam  Outerbrook  seemed  to  read  his 
hesitation,  and  with  uncertain  step  came 
to  his  side.  Taking  the  arm  he  instantly 
offered,  and  leaning  heavily  on  it,  she 
looked  in  through  the  curtains.  There, 
waltzing  and  laughing,  a little  wildly  per- 
haps in  their  reaction,  were  Katherine  and 
her  husband,  dancing  together.  Madam 
Outerbrook  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
the  whirling  pair,  then  dropped  the  cur- 
tain, and  turned  sharply  away.  As  she 
did  so  she  was  face  to  face  with  Count 
Malleville  in  the  dim  light. 

“Suppose,”  she  began  with  difficulty, 
both  lips  and  voice  quivering — “sup- 
pose, dear  friend,  that  we  were  to  let  our 
young  people,  Charles  and  Bianca,  marry 
and — and  live  here  in  the  centre  of  this 
— this  house,  and  then  — my  dear,  dear 
friend  — couldn’t  you  live  in  one  of  the 
curved  wings  aud  I in  the  other?  Do- 
do you  follow  me?” 

Monsieur  Malleville  drew  nearer,  and 
looked  down  quickly  and  silently  into  her 
agitated  face.  She  spoke  more  steadily: 

“I  mean  would  you  be  willing  to — to 
close  your  house  and  live  not — not  in 
mine,  but  in  what  would  be  the  home  of 
Charles  and  Bianca?” 

Monsieur  Malleville  was  still  silent, and 
she  went  on  distressed ly  : 44  It  isn't  that  we 
can’t  feel  as  much  as  these  young  people. 
It  isn’t  that  at  all.  It’s  that  we  feel  so 
much,  oh,  so  much  more  than  they!  If 
only  we  had  their  strength  of  body  and 
our  pow  er  to  feel ! But  we  haven't,  dear 
friend;  no,  we  haven’t.  At  least  I find 
I haven't.  Grandmammas  shouldn’t  be 
agitated.”  She  laughed  with  a catch  in 
her  breath.  “ You  in  one  wing,  I in  the 
other,  our  dear  children  dividing,  uniting 
us—  Don’t — don't  you  follow  me?” 

Count  Malleville’s  pause  was  but  for  a 
moment.  The  next,  whatever  his  emotion, 
he  had  straightened  himself  and  stood 
as  erect  as  ever  in  his  youngest  days. 
His  bearing  w-as  as  proud  as  that  of  any 
ancestor  of  his  house,  his  voice  as  tender 
and  as  enriched  with  feeling  as  if  he  were 
his  nephew  Charles  aud  she  her  grand- 
daughter Bianca.  “I  follow-  you  to  ze 
grave,  dear  friend,”  he  said,  firmly  and 
gently,  “in  whatever  compacity  ze  wis- 
dom of  my  dear  lady  shall  have  chosen.” 
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nw  h *.v  mhahnaob.  mm*  lore,  and  as  1 1 1 i-rfc  oiost  he  fohiitiiUtttftk  m.o  A 

fm-rc  >i r*<  ho  ro$ds  .0  w ho nossiUb*  to  moments  UlviivA.  a e-oiwr  -of  ik 

move  them;  U w mh  to  gt£*  «> u < ’ 1 1 riches  ureinftam,  and  hound  .omm-ws  at  dm 

w/lsO’d.  w tnof  n,*-  »s.*oo  ry  :y  ;M.  VEV  i ■ n I iv.i  j t <-U  ? u a h * I % mu  ft  of  om 

"o:n,  m‘S  .-li^  n;.<hi  fir**  sjmm-  m*<  *:U*  sfi  •'»*!,  n trji  :*h»iUt  | kb U * if  V **  •'  - H*S*  •* 

did  tiU.ItU!-!*!'  ih;:P  it  ^ >•»'.  ••HMl  WO  Ij  !h  *>}  T 1 » C M 1 i*  ^ T» , » q ^ *U  a j£  11  0 i<MM  S * fnt 

Ihjif  vVny  Ofh  ami  tltcrh  {x  v|Yo d'  Vi?;  t M !rd&MfS  iiOfl  w*j  he<l>.  Th^ 

M?i  UVj:f  k'mm  i.hr-  f »>  M-ndfor,' nd  Lvedt-  ; VoiyodH  n !i».  es  m yoi'nnmn.d  «*f 


, ‘vVhV%  liithtiftth  i 

.'kill  t li  i Vif  if 

tn«l  fen*  an  holtr  we  \v»-v 

t>U4  JO fcM  i,  py  Cl || 

tl id  e:\lint. 

'nh  ‘.to  .r^^.cd. 

had  Imj 

[a-d  ^v^TivfrtiMK-V* 

■ M.:  AddHdWffe 

e hiii  in  has  .paH  ;**■(■'. 

1 • tvrdid 

$'  -HV&  , . d*ti|  ! 

tom*,  and  f.»r 

Um  hivt  Mini  iM/n>  of 

• 0«‘  V{»o  'hljL.dn*>.1  0;r<- 

c rhohrd^:^  id  >^11 

tijfe  )»»H  of 

thv  &itsiiii'}:\  * a s ahs^  ni,. 

ATxVviiudh^ro.  \VJn*n  ,\i;e 

fit  Ul^i  V( h;d'  - v n% 

iti^rd  had  ih' 

sfkjt  ^atur  tronhi^  iaftdy  xin. 

$XUiiiiUs{  Of  Wdr  mono  in 

m;  th«-  • y a ;h 

• (mnhriv;-  )u 

hnd  cone  ^verj»i  h\>(H> 

'*  ••  *!$#).  :<K‘X  oV  ;i,.  V;4; 

"Qm 

trifhy  a wjyv 

to  hi  vidueate  m/ntrf- 

1»<  o/f.-  si%  A liVty'  TVfmd 

e r y Y5‘U6'  hhsfde  I* a 

<•’■:>> -?i  i •' 

tMpilano  " <d  hi»  o^uic'L 

D igjtise 

^ Go  'gte.;;||v 

;-:t;  ;'*>  tV;f4'TvvOi:-  * J-v  ofi’l-W;  ?;• 

^ J (•••■-'■' Vi  >• 
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!>i  wit}!  . r ..  ^ ; 

ii  is  oii'.rit.yH  >nb  ’enpiUoti, 
wtiA  if Ati ' ini r t?A k - f 

r« £ ;ttii ii  ‘rtkff i will i f 

siinl  vVha  jiihvtMl 

t ))*•>!*  #,*!  ¥<*#; ayb u r : ' 1 |/u'v.£C > 

: ci&i*  ‘ .&,  • 

sv  fTi^tUviK*  nmimt  nb\>At 

fj y o / iU\^ t * il  1 a i . ... 

a ml  I .#«&'  !n'MW«i  0/ 

tta  wny1  w Wft<hyr*ttK*l- 

WtT. 

0ru'^  ttrni  rltv.it.  ,-^pT  v ^ 
wiMii  jftVr  a iwoyi>  y 

*?A  by  t}Mv  ra  pjUuui  Th* 
tmv  w ‘ w&\  f»il  i ptu-  - A ’i  v.'  / ; ' 

iWfji  . 

btVxl,  S*H  in  jfclll*- 

Uy»Ul  iv>  .ifit*  f i'Wiiiir.  vt&\ . m utfftil  itt  uif 
»£Uu**k1  t*0»i»,<u.Vc,*ti  , A fufr  iuiv’irjt^ 

tbe  Viirmus  t»*<tJi&  (it  yii#w:  ;u*U  :h^Sb^:  ; 
h#H*r\  )uaiully  ..‘itiiif 

Of  Hie  jfm'ii/  v\>  r^t u «■» ^'4.;'|b  t}fy 0)0. $: 

•we.  ovjj<iy>'d  i*-  batli,  Vuri’^a f^ly- 

tsb^.i  w}i»*ii  'v<*  it«*i»  JHIHHHPI 

- <-•*'•:.•  u.Uu0  :ui»!  Ivlilt  bnJrtmv  vHnv’hi'f.^  <k>h*£  *»>,  A»i»<-  wl 

^ wbO  ArM<>  ' &Y\  m?  l!»>  i <.!»:*,  if  * ►r  JHU 

r''^n»’)v  kmw'krtl  *1  thr  U<*M\  i\r,d  i*\  tfiWs  iUpwh  f r6U>  ill*-  m 

(‘lufitKl  tlint  a vtmu  bitii  br  «$rftit  f*V 

■.  --‘.«i‘l  ii  'v;vs  i’V'ijjjr  u^r.,ini . »Vi i»*.?. In -is  . *****  THi*  day  {>vtt#r^  ^jl|’  ^ 

..f  !n*t  Im  sI«i>uIo  ! \'f  a Invdine,  iv[ji*‘h  OmO.  Ixv'H.  *iU .M'i-vtt  ;i ,v<>r 

lh*-'  [Hhi^mviit  for  ii  a<!  «>r?  . tiu.*  ntai’i  o*.’dnicr  Ot 

TUr  V/rtSf  hUiV  'UjJil  - Aub»  ^cyiot'rj  \]  \ U±i-\nUs 


a T^fUa^tt:»ftV>wi;iy  *:r  idKitA^x, 


•v'^h^'V^v-u.4^ 
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BHH|  llieir  tuvrso^  vr^il- 

■ol  W ) i i i ('  A.  Pm  godiop-- 
^ r do  very  with 

■■* i^hv  14>  f to  lit £ 

major  vtfini  had  r< am 
t/r  T«i$et  \ii&'  a ■ iHii'i 
wind*  \va  had  for  the  OaisiUicrm  Theft 
Wfc  it]  1 disn m u n ted ,.  On I*  1 it tl e 
gm*  horses  were  . sr»  temfird  nf  iW  red 
■fezzes  of  the  SoldiefA . ^ 

f|i>m  that  the)*  till  fih led  vi»>ic  nth\  Our 
MOidenegfHn  e&c'ewt  ])^oe«ederl  ■$<« 

Ufj|  tb&iius^f  V#t Wheit*  we  It  Hit  3 eft  the  Ok 
ioldiers  op  foot  amt  hud  eoattuvjed  gay]  y on  our  way. 

The  wftjfcc  Freneh  very  wet  5 , 

umi  'so  did  the  iitt  je  jieiileihtui  vrim  hc~ 
companied Him,  They  uli  had  0*0  their 
hfisi  • w:'n  jf w tlfsa'xi  . 

The  soUireii^  are  ul  1 from  .Asheu  A n 
H ■ it fil  f br> i (3 -it U i ns  to  "$$mi tv 
is  d i vfded  it r j ml  by  itiv ; 'rififjr- 
: i*hde  hi  irimn  jfti the 
Hi^lyiod  thru  passed  ihVlayge  hut^rurfes. 

fffe  fniviiig  been  partly 
by  tf«e  sfjrtrius.  we  dj-siiicidtiijed  Hft<)  Avii iked; 
firm# s to.. tin*  pretty;  It « t Fu  while w 
ho  aye  of  the  0^bm*vty*iy  . He  \vas  aI^iuL, 
j n g>  in , f yo til  h f ills  <ji«  tr  to  vv eWouu?  uji 

, tJ&V 

irbnt  TuBuVb.  hu?  his 
Wi?'.w;e-re; 


Tl  KKIbll  OF*  IV&K*  rtfeKASI. 


f rdtij  (he  Turkish  Cum iimeVUt;,  burn  Aavhig 
WH-etfuhr  yaiydy  'g'K  Wliereujkus  ibe  dy 
ap  ti  I *ki  fitted  With  jhy;  Hfe  We  faul 
bsLn  anskuis  U\  Uriahs,  this  a*  Sc  U r 

rf '. ; e«iKui.  was 

soldiers  were  a] really 
A a | f fo sjf  for  h^Tt!  t j te  f ro 1 1 tier.  W l 
oii  al'-eigh  ly.  • t We utv  si 
|jie  dfeti  hr*tSeliii<vlc  — orie  ji-  ^ohw*ii|;hd 
i j «>  ui id  tp# “ proiuiueti  l. 
a^otp  jtati  >eti  fis. 

iif  ib^apiy. 

a jy lay  faL  f !Tur Ptfh  iperdh  an  t vfp  fps  rOee. 

iaviidriil  xyl'io  f/ves  to  Munte  hotrr  apd  ,i 

pe^ro.  Be  v-r:ut  With  ' us  for  iho  {»le;t-  The  ti*u  n | 

M»re  ot  tnaUtr»p-  >i  little  e\<nirs(*m  -The  Bon  We 

men  -w$r$  hth  ;armed  Whit  ihe  usuaf.  w* 

parried  m n He . An  Jo  The  hrh 
hepi  hf>uk  ohealf  £kv  wa>;  for  he  Was  not 
hi  ail  ntirs^ored  tha  t tpy  Khaim s would 
w hi  )d :<*  y >v  hp>  li’ V ueh  (or  fhe  tijo u A t al 1 1 
ij|hes.  Oiir  wWid  wai  mi  a level  For 

sKmk>  OKlanta.  we  ioliuWKd  the  hod.  of  jijo  atid  was  iho>;t  p?»liie 
river  Li  m W<*  passed,  t-iirou^h  a.  hi  rest.  os.  lie  spoke  iit.»thi.ifjj* 
of  \v  } I b av  <.  )*  v ms  'sn<Ai  m relief  to ; .v>e  ohieers  acted  as  uiM-rp^a^ 

t he.  ‘hbtfe  HjpOKKilhS  iihovA  p>;  ;in<l  U»  <ndiemf  Up  stairs  ill  W it  si \ I VP.^  rO^Uf  llU^d 
knyW  >imt  for  one  day  at  U*aW  >Mi  n^ed  with  rlivaus,  ami  were  eopioH>]y  re  feet  ed 
lidlcfulih litem •!  ‘ >ar  mpUo a'^  >v»o;v  y ay  fy  oo  eo^iiatK  eoffee.  atoi  rteurraes. 

as  they"  Went  Of  eour.v  wv;  hiik^l  on  By  tins  Tone  sve  were  in  <v  st^ie  of 
iK-  way  to  drip!  rakf  One  af  the  great  - h auger  bordering  on  tiesperatkni.  ymi 
esk  of  <lpv  ]e»ayttey  lyas»  Byk  itifiti-  the;  ufehi  till  illy  pari  iLal 

me.rtilde  giasyes  r*f  raki  and  *‘*i»»*-  of  ctjHte  sa  w no.  p-rr porn i tuns  of  any  sort  for 
v;hhvh  om;  'a i j'i * forced  ^ iO  ink.  --at  of  iuitcijern*.  opal  of  4a»orvj> We  conUl  not 
poiiinoess  )i  nit-  of  ns  Ire  . i !.<>  cscepe  if  we  wi  fV  m ho  invitcil  Tot* ^ Itmg  * mu- 
i liciiK  AnU>  s\v«M>p»yl  dow  n i*:p‘.ii.  il'iat  w e sat.  .tad  sun  led  ]deasai»lly  at  Kach 
g;mity  person  end  nxHauned,  whli  it  time  nd.^y  and  tlpm  another  course  of  cog?tac. 


TiimTEES  DAYS  IN  UNEXPUIKED  MONTENEGRO 


frci ff ee-  iilrrl  Y?W 

t)i%; 

aspr-d  l ty^ihlo  the 

gz  ft feu  W *x  * Jul  *>o,  it  n * J 

p&M  ' ut  a 

£k*ijp.  iff  cafe 
4f'  U(i 

v-  ifeaplfed  thv 
i ;4»tjn /or  iMA&faiafrfe 

/Aft  d ^#tj|.  V'1. 

. thVM^ht  .i.i'  ; '.  .* 

W\‘  AtiMti-Ui 

A rnrniiv W Wf^wupoo  $•;■; 
there  tfa*  jy  ut*h  ’ t'WitfSyr-  y';j 
mUMJO  th/kbi#  oiir  ln>^ 

Whtr  ^piumat  that  d»n- 
tier  wjks  hOu^  p re  pa red . 

We  allowed  d>iy^4r^ 

ij£  pVrsiUidoij  hr  yrmahi. 

Thfcvy  Avi*rrr  /y^ry 

hie.  %tk<l  As  lYii 

>{iemi  the  if) *i«jf  1 * r ; feh i.  w r ;H|jJP| 

fold  fhftn  that  V»Yt$  .iiiipt^thliv  at  on'ev  t flat  /hen*  Mussulman  priue»pb  -s 

VW  wc-iit . i.w  ,i  v;iU'  in  the  loWfo,  escort-  objected  to  it  When  tho 

e<l  l»y  m-v/‘i*:i?  of  Mu*  While  \Vt  house  wo  Were, • at  orYoo 1 La k»;o*  imo  Mr* 

vr«Ve  waitfe*  for  our  uu o eh  * desired  di?dnti'-rouui,  nh^rp  y ?u.om  ♦MA.Wratw  dife 

xneui,.  Tfe? ^ vjjfegc  h*  yery  fidoi%  ajid  uerfoilowet]  'TlieCiti ami  i n a^jj'C* ir 
tiie  hoA^e*  rather  • AH.nH4v?l,V^  fe*  The  Were  Mte  oiily  orms  sou  dfewn  ill  Lahfe 
mos!  yni^ddvnt  ato!  ^h££rfiM  ur<*  - SVitJhc  fe*.  The  other  .officers . : w a ifed  -hpou 

Ur*  luiiiUry  imspkai  :\mi.  iwn  vonirAlly  W*  Thor*?  were  ail  *mfs  of  del iehm*  Turk 
m^v.  iV  military  'pptjf.H’te'^v,  Thoro  are  Uh  iii:>he^  ami  eyoryUiiry  *va*  ^xcelfeut. 
ifere-e  of  feifiiniry  at  Reninfe  After  ji  Airfoil there-; 

The  oJfb'ers  complain  biiUt  ly  of  fho  tlui  owl  table,  at  which  Aoto.  tl»v  *>it?ooi>.  iun\ 
uk^s  uf  then*  Hm  here  as  there  U txhw  two  ^yho  \n\&  itccofMfnunuh 

lulri  v Uothirj^  in  tho  way  of  athu^ftWni  us  al  t I he  way,  vroro  fell;  R bo^an  in 
They  ikvo  u!-f  married  oxecpi  (ho  yoiMi^-  min  jhst  us  iv-  «ero  road y n>  start.  Tift*-, 
est  two  yv.fhj  * Jfj^o  onfy*  Ufedy  ^WrJir;  Ctdh^Vari  tauifoatocMi  fplmt  fh)e  ysid  fe%v 
a ted  at  i«  unlhary  seh^ol  at  yVnii-iaMti-  Htfw?  o!Tcc*r»  vrere  roiftiflt?  part  i«f  tlic- 
no|»|i‘.  ..  Wa'  Um/;..  SVvv  few  pliott^.ranhH-.  w uv  and  thal  tho-y  ’•>  hv-  y«hn^  to  takn  u> 
ami  Jtdy  ui  niiUiHHuio  objects,  as  we  .saw  a detour  hy  arkuhei’  triiid  to  show:  us 

uo  tuuht?f<f  htdua.sfery' 

^ I ^ V ^ vv li^ ^ 

V ~ yfvjrifr  JML  III  t^vahty  ■ 

• . . . v'Y  ;.;;v>i  ai'l<  1‘  }(*«.  ’ :\.,ir.:w.U. 

\V«C  " <il.*!v!i«^l  i"  i| ;j 1 1 

nt  the-  frijjj.  «•),(!«;  {j|e 

{»<ijVf':  Kli.:>  Ij.-tA-  %l)a'rgtt  rif 
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hopr's  climb  up  the 
#mjiuhyfm  4 diWf 
. we.  #top pwj r ' ••:■/• 1 > j;  'rV 

A tald& 
in  Hie 

w iucb  jservci 
mid  slccpbi^  a 
meiit.  Tli^  vife w (KMii 
U a>  w .i  iiii  i ».  w wa  h ^ it  j tBf  h 
m*  Wife*  bin£ 
were  I ngher  up  nty •‘tbe; 
rm>u  uUait, 
the  sheep 

wgreea i%  v 1$  t vv o ft m 
cfeedetT  on  bat  way.: 
\Ve  pnsvpd  Ui.rongU 
' of  ii-ecx 

ai  »<i  ;■  f li  e * C$.0  M fe  . 
roll  eb  ri^embied  Sw 
ey!^ni|.  • .'Tihva'rd^  ndd 

xlwy  sve.:  baited  ip  ,m 
hdi*  r to  iTiC 
din!  Dn'r^lyfek  AV£ 
pdmrd  : i rj  rc  ri  r rt^rkiife 
the  choralt  protfie/ed  HVeinjrvi table  ruler  Hocks  of  sheep.  Tin*  p^siavtagv  here.  a*. 
iim(  endVe.  . every where  we  went during  lib* fourip y \ 

The  mad  which  we  Followed  after  hem  is  e.sodl tmt. 
iiiy*  bore  was.  !>viM*  grassy  plains.  and  the  Jt- wa*  after  cUirk  wlien  ay  tv  reached  K> 
•ieinptatpm.  to  bmri*  a iP »<»d  gnliop  was  ir-  homur  This  towii^c  pdtber  vf!l«^.  »-oir 
cuaisf/ihbv  The  Turk  rib:  officer*  were,  touch  sisfa  of  about  thirty  houses  hubb  aromtti 
mnosetl  al.seeiujr  on>  :fo.klJ  oil.  . Tbny  told  a'iirlJe  ^.{uare  lb  vvas  Tiiriash-h/obl  rajr 
>!<•  t hat  I wa*  I bn 1 it's r Erm>j«eah  lady  who  tumi  hr  the  Prince  m the  fast  \*&r.  TP 
bud  ever  vhhrd  tha  part  of  the  coiimiyv  inn  was  not  had,  hut  .our ' foil]  ih*  *u*Jd 

Yvh:  soon  persuaded  the  C**i  andean  to  ieov*  day  was?  irern.t mtkms  I* mduH  re 

u.s.  as  i t w:r>  pourinir  'I'hr  Nuhlhuv  arni  t wo  inoivstraief},  and  oc  -I earned  a Yh;F\v:n-.e 
officeis  ;uvom pan ied  us-  ImeTr  hi  the  (ran-  that  The duodlnrd  \\n<}  ado  p>^: 

Her.  .Wc*  rook  .eifllsive*  furewel  N c»f  each  on  for  a day  in  ia-c  It  id.  Wo  o-o 

other  apd  hoped  to  inert.  f.lgHlu,  CtUiet*  at  hot  pity  hitn,  f*u*  pri.vawns  in  MiOUrn^u. 
Park  or  at tAmsiMiitiiiople..  Our  Mont#  nth  the  happiest  of  tnm^ih,  They  pi-- 
'liegrinA  *nv  dehn-uted  to  sen  r»s,  and  just  Ho*  mo’.la  and  ^ihg.  all  day ; tlnur  frtrtai*: 
as  soon  fts  wn.  \vnri‘.  o«ii  of  h;.j-  ‘-hot  of  the  visit  them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  w-Ak 
Tiirks,  U*can  Upr>i-  ^ui-s  ayno.  A-  v\U?  t^bout  Vvitldo  certain  hirdts.  Kevu/:: 

aptuMXM'luHi  Amli*«;iv u/m*.  ] Iayy  all  fitaaf  otE  wiiich.  there  is  ahsolutely  m»  di^gruce  atr 

1 1 \ en*  rjiie^dpd ‘ "l^jSIi^'Sd:»e]i;e.4 y t/cy-.; t.Jm  *f »t\j3frV^o/* t*4 r‘ 

while  the  riioiuih'd  "*  fitin  Wr  wev^  IV)  hi  Hi  at  Ll  ih>  T?M»Hi4^tety  of 

tasias  ’*  1 1 was  ,.i  .very  {.uydiy  Nivr'ht.  Tin:-;  , Moratsha  » m mily  four.  d'H*-.  haC,  av 

cupihwn?  and  all  tin-  >vei*e  tln-K’  U>  p55imh  the  four  hours  sit^fnlu-d  inio  ud'1 

ln*ar  cVpry  dehnl  ohmlrnf-  day T»- • H raiia-d,  arid  nlier  hiivtpjr.  leached  i)>- 

^ .ue  orders  that  the  ejsc.orl  shmifd  eat  summit  w*  were  Very  frvu?auit K oidtLM”* 
ami  driuk  at  hi-s  lujMniM*.  Which  they  did,  . to  walir,  iis  Uxr  pain  W;*V  hud  ami  \\w  d<* 

• 4 v<s  >v  kyi  P >>  ry>  ixT  tdi  po>dv  of  i f i e * I ^ cxceediuglc.  &U\i'ih ' -We  wvit?  ^ 

lion  Oldsidv,  v.  h»!n  .the  more  aristocratic  1*0 rind  hy  r. chi  ninu  on  ia>i-.vdiaek  . t'  hn 
uaunh^is  oJ  ihu  pmiv  diiu-d  ai  tint  lihtch  idrliyhh'di \ s***zrd  ijns  oirusu-m  »if  d^nu, 

;u  nut*  s!!  v*l:s.iu!(|..  Tied  p vvuu My  p e sefd  u-  hua/u-  und  having  a yood  duMior  at 

for  u tnilit  W.hu  1'i’ivni  liiu  yuvhi  mm  iio  M»,to.«-.0:ry.  . 'Of  roam-  they  >:m>: 

>^um.  Tup  next  imn'Minj.  w w r<v  off  Hi  - ornsr  of  the  way.  It  ilurk  sO»j*n  **' 
r«yhl  oThwk  ..-spoi  |rd  )n-  > heva pita.oo  a ud  reached  the  'cdh  y through  r«  locit.  >-c* 
?ev§rii  f ydh^r^.  a nd  siurted  op  aur  w^«  y pj  ri  ver  M>:hrajdhft  fid  tvs.,  mid 
K dashrn.  I'im  rjpdaUo's  juniM*  w.«-,  .oi  la.m-csti' vy  pc rtdmd  h%)i.;;.Up;Od;"ifie;  tjiiWr- 
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fy,  l nt:v*T  U)r^ net  ti<^  uriprey^iVii  presvt^ad,  The  ixnly  of  Pmn**  Steven 

m.u-  i«r*.ys>i  mini*  rijVort  :irj&.  The  sim  Neman  is.  Ites  %m  l}i)&  visfM  in  a -Moms  s:*»- 

orui  TSte  temiiao  tyu*.  £<}j>hafc:M.s.  .•  There  is  u HxmejnUmsi  y high 

*t  Hu?  floor  of  ihr  nhii^h',  n;liicri  i)miitv^ov«‘i*ed  fejr  Hie  huul  of  j«;  toyi-un:^ 
it.* t ( li^ii^!  (mi-  us  t * v There  anti  rnmi-rvrrf  Christ.  Mhteh  i*  inoo.  Uu 

is  ti.-st  M.  S.'jiUMV  h :iih  W >i  it:U  jtrrsstv^.  W'r.  :v*-tr  :»-.H  5 ty ■■.UMfOYri}  (O  ship 

I*:*va  at ' ehmv'h  ii V fh.titrifi  richly  u few  hetev »•'  vn  'Vh  b'inyil 

mth  fmtikwyrtt  pwiifi  fte~  oif  iii  ayf  Thoms  tx> - t ^ »-  itl> ? ^ u t*vX' v 

}»[»oi  th<v  ahar  i*  f.l« o In^hoj*  H throne,  \Yv  }»?hI  a n^;!-  snot }ti.uo;:s  One 

wl.fCti  >5L  oof  iMit  of  ;>  solid  i.i!(H'k  j>f  escorts  from  Kof.^htu  \wrr  .it  iaViJr-  tt'itb 

•S^itiilr  . Thf?r»:  1^  tint  JiM  i tK'ti  of  ( hi*  v/r-it  ;iv  ? itr  i v •»  nTatl!  ArOone  ,;jhf.r 

v^ilVioh  is:  not  vvlUi  >vc  Ii>ilV1:  move's  cd 

woudhrfwily  0svwjij?d  ami  aitiii  i ^ 1>  \jt  swtH-K  iff; 

vOfM’^f  T>I*!.’jV  \V<;.,'*’ 
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v^e  slept  tin*  sleep  *>f  itm  m Hfc  AfMo- Miiother vejo 

flier**  y&ti  a viufetfc:  i in^.meaL  more  speeches,  ami  iihtv  m*$S 
during  the  nrght;  Ariin  >yi^  )niich  \vov-  we  sUfrted  Out*  fripiitV:  (i^im  Ki»h*d»N»' 
nod,  u*  uiir  road  i 1 1 it  * iies?  da»  w a*  such  omlimivd  wiili  u>  h\r  ait  hour  or  vu 

a fettl;  vMir  tlnU  hr  aiuinmu-rd  t,h;H  it  *uul  then amid  much  lirio^  olT  or  irv-KV 

would  foe  perfectly  lin|toSMbh‘  I'm*  in*.  to  eixy  and  much  kissing  uf.J*— — awl-  to*-- 
leave  if  Mm  rani  mnijniu-il  However,  ■ lie  £ — — s.  vjllfi  *xtilimiU!*i}  ;m  H Uy, 
towavtU  utm'nihj?  Tfc  Ioffe®! red.  Wiyvcere  tokik.  thi?ic  dtiie+rture:  mid  yo  ctmtMM»vd 

MMMii'i',  l.i}  itc  off  early:  hut  rf » i'-  1 1 1 <•'  lyor  rot  »«m*  weary  way,-  The  jpuftj 
man  wunhl . MOt  hoor  *>|.  He  iuskiteut  &pd  \ lot  chasm  htlovr  , 

upmi.om*  luXiriuii^  Ht  Vfevel).  iUtil  then  Tin;  r.'‘»MKTy  was  very,  very  icruML .■  vi> 
sUirOny  akn'wards;  ;So;-.ive  ha 4 a long*  combed  ldcdm.ro  od  hiyhny  until  <t*e«nm-vr 
nuirrdivg,  Which  vvtr  SfyetU  in  fjir  wonder-  U\  no-  i tiii'f  we-  should  never  |||||  . ,TW'  ■ 
tni  odd  a'n !.«]*♦. ;)i«  .st.ud  v mg  all  its  details,  clouds  wV.re.  fxuieat  h us  on  Va- 

n'll mb  Ke  could  not  .soy  m the  dim  light  stopped  .for  a mornem.  In  Ur.-vu  h*\  a;,vf.  * 

of  ih^-1/JWe.didg crmiing. ' The  f redoes,  ihuSt!. -^k. . 
e ;.!»  },  .»f  ca.Ursv  art)  of.  do*  P»ysunil.m»>,  fed  f unked  inch,  arnoui  v ^al?  riffes  rtrjd 

school;  reminded  Urn  of  Uirhnfem.  Tim  - .row*!  vers*,  sudden  ry  mune  opov;  ms  TVy 

l|ltieyh-,jJr}.  whirb  i.>  about  yards  -taoktyl  so  wild  lfeu  hod  or*  *v>t 

e.SVuy  {.!»**  feiojfe'.  is  ;«}si»  .-uvered  the  gemfe  character -Of  T>fiV  d-  ..  I \tv,;r 

M itlt  -pain*  o,  -.x  ft  Ohio  .:M»d  Without.  . It  n.-^-Ue 8 ft#  fdm*dd  ,ha.v:.-  -U^  :*.e 

run-1  hyor-h  oh^hfi  v.iaior  dele  i.hau  t no  They  »»:qduiinv]  t||/<t  v,»  re  a;0  - •< 

-us  ‘ that  hAtl  heeo  d«iy^?utihg.  ihti?  y- 

H k h'Ujuh'CtI  yeat'A  ^h:>(rlv«v  -niol  which  IniiT  ^youxitlx?«.;  •;... 

!-  is  . - *!  a >;it!il  hoidhiLi-  m ills  :-in  »}•;•>  luit  it  IfU/i  tOUiKiivd  i,>  inMU  uh4 

5! it  ^.Huef  Jte>d<d  v»f  t he  ido, >vii  its.-If.  all  da\  tin  y had  h«-eU:hiit>kiUg  for  it.' 

The  diV‘>Ujf^tyr!y  vv.*^  xfmo/iKttHOnl  ifi  the  Towards?  ecghiirg 'li  i^uii  lo  r^HVO^iov 
hvyirnnuV  <d  thy  t !i irh^udh  Ooi»t*jry.  tiy  uvoi  1 lie  piaoiv  \i  ht»r<'  -v;i>  ^-rv  to  '.?xj|  *« 
ihihry  Vulcan  NonnVflia,  anil  fi'To-iH  d the  hiiriii  s»*eo(«,*d  in  \ t'ari  loa1  anti 

to  his  sou  so* von  ■ in  \;l^L  Ti*r  fjirjbio*  ii'W'xy:  o ?;v  and  o »M. 

•in*/-  aro.  of"  a laio.-  fjie  eho.vii  U\  m.Ulime  of  isyihg  .ra^coib ! *.  [inn. 

;.x - i s nnicli  induced  hy  ;.i»e  Tm  k>.  -iiml  grv  and  tired.  I was  c Vm>  jouinuat  u> 

Hi-y  had  to  he  rvdxM^j,  ji  j>  a \a-rv  cheerfud  us-  to  k hat  avo-  >jj,  ndddh ' • 

ciirioiiv  thing  to  find  l.hi*  . ariisVu*  • gem  one*  id  ,s!io'uh«  hapjieM  bi'fir^ak  an  af/i*  ’ 
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fott  rt  ie<r,  or  fall  ill.  \u  to  is  wdlftertihs*  with  jfrww?.  From  iiiw  to  limn  :\y#  saw 
At  last  we  amvdl **t  the  place  where  we  shop  hen  Is’  Imis  FoUre  hmuiire  fl'i&rfe 
lonl  t$»eti  fold  it  wouhl  be,  best  l.o  .spent]  up  into  the  simmHaihs  »l  urine  tie  Mun- 

tin.  liinlit  It  enusistefl  of  3 Ohvlirb  Hid  UU'l  in  iV^lt  Ml*  tiocUrV,  TO»lj  [ heft 

f'*.  srhooM>ouM-\  ami  ii  was  in  the  down  -again  when  the  mips  bctfh>.  W*j 

l a it i*v  that  we  eleenhnj  l.o  ennrp  It  was  nw t.  several  'families  movtp^  ihh.y’h;  w ith 
a In  nit  the  iliT^n^t  arrival  anywhere!  Xlrf-it-  child rei>,  an npaK  .nitt  household 
him  nVk'i  hack  Wy  built  a lire  in  tiivt  jjopdA.  We  slopped  at  * he  huh-  hut  where 
IriP-hvo.,  ami  fa  util-  for  - warmth  tin  ebpitmeA'  wife  ..and  doldreit  were 

very  m-ur;  * burned.  the'  h.ou^e  .tiow p;  1.0  looking  aiVv  the  'shot  v<  am!  " mr>  v*tt 
lfr»I^  iu)  bnm-V  time  tow  ni|Hiiniu  of  the  “lad  of  Hm  ref reHtnmn t s which  they  jjave 
df$trict  It#  liiuf  iieVti  Yv>Wf  i‘<t  $ YifK*p  li  Urn  di-j  > > l & pn  at  hi  ]tj& 

of  on  r oonVjhtr.  InU  ii  far  «>h  jheh , loft  Yh,  arid  yv*F  t’OYfUitfeill  orri  uut* 

to*  olliFr  von  of  tfio  mountain  that  hi4  way  still  mujer  inn  hmd  riHOsiou  Uml 

h<wi  wily  just.  h mved  Hr  frroujrhl  us  we  .sh«uihl  m-u-b  Nm?;Mn$h  iltjbt  evrifurt^: 

hi- cad.  Hiui^  the  ;ona!  rptHfoi*  Ahti>  ttfjd;  We  •flopped  1,.  ><-m  It  a Jiftit?  Uph  wl.nvn 
syle^undrr  had  tmeu  nnwispfiti  some  hay  a very- nice  pope- und  his  family  wgw  Jjv- 

■ift  *« /Sn-mit  Hiotn,  for  l.,*y JMtd  myselfi  m?/  for  tin-  Mitone-r.  His  wife  was  a 

umi  the  Hi-  s— S were  iuM-oUrd  frc  the  kmih  motherly  pm-soi,.  amt  a-  w 

’to/t&fC  siW!r*o]  iT>wti.  iirr^  wrt*c  ho  tnu<h  ino  iespHt  m fun.  Th.<o--n  tiooatulU 

fom'jHt*  WmuIoWs  sviUiOOl  a 1 1 y yla;nK.  Wt>  Us  Urnf:  twelve  lioors  so.,dy  i'idinc  woitld 
rit^ii  u rni*Wfc#r  «nii  >?>f  tmt  br/p^os  to  .\Vu  were 

hnt  (hc>  w».  VP  :--:i*l|y  iHm.  - Turm  viH  <v\SX  vyas\  ami  i)o->i pp< joihmi  we 
/ nothin^  m.0v  On  iauefioiy  ibua  hpifi^  tuib  set  oifr  .fifr'vu-o.  nrnt«  x}>*  itiir  Uie 
» i id  astol  hnvioi:  nn  h^hh  \ fifeht  U;lt)rr  a real  nmhm.n  i*i  >•  <1  b-tte 

••:\Vy>  pxpyt'ieii  to  ,^ir*ksbfyh  the'  .UoWv-s  to  ihrrp  o a < cknUoo^  no  tloiif* 

fnhowoii;o'ViMMOur.  dad  e»atse«i(;i.*aMy;Aip-  j*!(i  »o  pfirit  no  a-.  <{tMriv(y  as  }iOSSthle;- 
r lilt'd  To  OlO'h  tv  1 1 U'f.  •.  iefj.  nr  1 V»»-  o> ;;;  Tin'.  \vr  rt*  Vino  <;nnl:  tuHir  v>';:t> 

Visions  sv<-  l*:tr)  brouo.l'il. ; with  us  "i'by.  vM  . hn<  ilir>  art*  ii-ravr  iitdi’  hea.sts. 

•-‘■'vr  .heMiii^ovv  sv  ?*  i*»i  otf.  „,r  ii.m, . es-  |j  | h Uioobf  | i-v-r tyv  . aotl  Hs  - ur,- % n.-»ti-o.  | 

rivrhd  hv  Uot^ftjht^ho  um)  <?wryiKi  ai'hrrv  wuiii  'Our  mop  uv\  va*  iv  worp  out, au^ 

Vs  1st)  «}.v  f».r  ||M  .'O  ivt  f a.,  v :nul  V.  to  tj  V-  tr’.n^j  *V  w.rjS' 

0 : 'i  d r»VHr  ?•  iollip^  roua.it'y  O' w"«b*r<l  ut-n  riwa'lh  io'Ur  liou>rs,  ao/  «*.n?-rd  (Pat 
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neuher  j|»f'V  nor  their,  JioilM  could  go  had  cut  one  paw  and  irtiu  r thorp -pile 
my  kuUimy so  w e dismounted  ;*nd  >-;U  other..  fits  tail  wit?'  not  x*rt  weif,  and  Ue 
ittitter.-u  iTfe  lifto  y&&  deckled-  j\jh$  with  faligak/  louring  ih$ 

ly  the  most  juhmitiv*  wiiioh  we  hud  m day  he hml  been  nearly  killed  ivy  ; f< -< 
yet  aesm  There  were  only  two  rooms,  largo  idmohe.-d  - dogs  l-hut  had  » brown 
mmc  where  the  fm*  is  %Mvd  und  which  fhentwdv*\s  upon  Inm,  Vpun  se^if^S^: 
itf  -»f  course  full  af  xiioki*  m chimneys  .c^iod.s- 1 : fin'd;;. been;  obirged  to  Wfcc  ftfrri 
nil-  ;n>  unknew  rpmutily  - The  floor  is  <yUbWae  -m  n?\  Middle  for  a JdUe  r^Pami 
of  earth.  An  amiable  wnorcjiant  from  the  poor  big  pa  tie  in  -doggie  lay  r|ggg* 
Kickfitfti.sb,  vcho  was  ihnnv  looking  oflor  (piietly  ami  contentedly.  Syiht^&m iB* 
ids  sheep,  insisted  upon  presenting  us  morning  we  could  not  curl nfe  ike  soip 
vviili  one.  It  wh*  duly  cut  upland  )>oUed  of  things  any  longer,  and  ym  '&ts’r*ei  wlf 
in  melted  sum vn  ns  water  i&  imattaiimble  lectori  mir  party,  and  by-  fom*  o'c-hya;, 
at  Gvtted  ,11ml  we  sat  ourselves  down  im  while  it" wits  still  dark, 'were  off  Aw  ;NmA- 
the  queer  little  Imv  stools  around  the  tiro.  slush. 

\\Y  had  finished  all  one-  pKavrahma  the  The  road  is  very  afeep,  ami  js  cuv- 
night  before,  find  we  were  weary  of  mat*  emi  with  roek>  that  we  had  to  ivrfilf  a 
t<m.  Being  ilP^ohghly  I fred  oat,  bfadgln  good  part  of  the  w ay;  At  M tea 

o'clock  w<-  sc-fv  o*i  tied  for  the  mghi.  Auto  o'clock  in  the  morning,  WR  reached  Kiekv 
sugue>o-d  Ui;tt  I hr  di*  K----v-reaiid  ourselves  YnGh  --  Niekshish,  which,  h lien  we  liisf 
% leap ha  t * rohki  t hut  -we  s/ikped  i|c  i w6  y t^HfST  b<j  f <*NV  Ithd-  s^eni^i  to 
oy plained  to  him  that  we  had  rather  sun,  us  the  o.xlreme  hunt  of  ci vibzat ion,  and 
aud  *0  !M>l;ici'  was  found  for  the  two  which  m>W  appeared  U*  u*  in  tin*  bet" 
^otfhg  thidh fiR  kpfifther  h i\\ ; whh  lv  they  i>f  a great  mefropolis.  Cban  i\>oh^  and 
shared  with  a gnodod^d  hut  vrrf*y  w«dl  rlenu  h^is.  iuhs,  and  deeetil  food  were  nil 
•helia.vkr| : dig£ ‘'.tB-e  dnfy  more  t)i>vu  delig'htf  ul.  In  the  afternoon  tyy 
ktheffohtridf  thhhan.  Gkyiou^  the  He  weni  for  u walk  U*  «how  Um  de  j$- — > 
wua  .no;  ghiAk  in  tlie  one  wdnlee  m.d.  the  town,  which,  we  knew  *#  v^ell.  'Tib-* 
l>— hap|iehipg  to  look  out  wlnhn  }>?;  old  TurkGH^ ^ on:  hilt  hhovi  u 

was.  Toekour  it K*  ■preparations  lor  the  h most  |dcT*irewjnc.  Tirere  i>  only  dr\e 
night*  fiufud  oil  the  woioep  <*f  the  plivh*  uVomjuc  left,  but  Unoc  are  « 1 1 mtrnerons 
eagerly  watcjdiig  ins  every  irnoeimml  Turkish  housos/  nilh  flf^r  laftteed  'wiir 
The  MervonU  ucie  mou  u.»  *i«.*.pvrv  Ueron  dows.  and  avtmng  the.  popuhuuon  there  are 
hui  wiiloan  euccv->  • \Y},:u  ,»  mgji't  v.e  iriany  Moslems.  The  next  nooning  m 

had!  Jo  tier-  UV§|  {d.o-e  ?lo:  ini',  ^hudi  on « g rent ' regret,  we  separated  (u;.m  da- 
wr  had  ip  sleep  ea  wG.  Tiio  Huor  da  Sv? — >.  ihe  latter -ermtimortg,  m a ior- 
win  filihy.  Never  have  [ be  cm  so  de-  rihlr.  stnrny  over  tin*  Doiiga  itJf*> 
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to  take  us  away,  until  Llie  following  after- 
noon. After  a drive  of  five  hours  and  a 
half  over  a perfect  road,  through  lovely 
valleys,  past  the  old  ruined  Roman  town 
of  Dioclea,  which  lies  half  buried,  like 
another  Pompeii,  we  reached  Podgoritza. 
To  me  Podgoritza  is  quite  the  most  inter- 
esting town  in  Montenegro.  It  has  the 
largest  commercial  interests.  It  is  built 
near  three  rivers,  and  still  has  an  en- 
tire Turkish  quarter,  with  its  numerous 
mosques,  from  which  the  muezzins  still 
call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  its  veiled  and 
richly  dressed  ladies  (for  the  Moslem  mer- 
chants here  are  some  of  them  very  rich), 
its  men  in  long  pleated  skirts  like  opera 


dancers,  and  its  pretty  little  children  with 
their  henna-dyed  hair.  The  late  storms 
had  broken  the  bridge  on  the  road  to  Cet- 
tinje,  and  the  river  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  for  several  hours  the  follow- 
ing morning  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
we  could  leave.  At  last,  however,  the 
carriage  managed  to  cross,  and  boards 
were  placed  from  one  stone  to  another 
for  us,  so  that  we  reached  the  other  side 
without  being  wet.  We  stopped  to  rest 
at  pretty  little  Rieka,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  below  Cettinje,  and  at  noon 
were  comfortably  breakfasting  in  our 
own  house,  after  thirteen  days'  absence 
from  Cettinje. 


CROMWELL  AND  IIIS  COURT. 

INCIDENTS  AND  ANECDOTES  GATHERED  FROM  CROMWELLIAN  NEWSPAPERS 

AND  TRACTS. 

BY  AMELIA  BARR. 


rpHERE  is  a kind  of  lore  which  “ wig- 
X crowned  History  scorns  "—the  fam- 
ily and  personal  gossip  relating  to  great 
men  and  great  epochs.  Yet  such  gossip 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  it  gives 
us  a key  to  character  that  state  docu- 
ments and  historical  facts  do  not  fur- 
nish. 

The  public  life  of  Cromwell — his  mili- 
tary prowess,  his  statesmanship,  and  his 
religious  enthusiasm — has  been  written 
so  variously  and  so  thoroughly  that 
neither  by  royalist  nor  republican  can 
anything  more  be  added.  This  paper  will 
concern  itself  neither  with  fields  of  bat- 
tle nor  council-chambers;  it  will  only  re- 
produce from  antiquated  and  forgotten 
sources  the  gossip  relating  to  the  private 
life  of  the  Great  Protector,  or  of  those 
lives  whose  destinies  touched  his  own. 

Cromwell's  boyhood  was  not  destitute 
of  those  premonitions  of  greatness  which, 
however  trivial  in  themselves,  may  have 
exercised  a forming  power  far  beyond  our 
estimation.  Distantly  connected  with  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  and  the  nephew 
of  a baronet  who  entertained  with  splen- 
did hospitality  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  First,  Crom- 
well was  by  no  means  the  boor  he  has 
l>een  represented.  In  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well's house  he  studied  music  and  dan- 


cing with  his  cousins,  and  in  after-life 
evinced  a taste  for  the  fine  arts,  some- 
what overlooked  in  the  summing  up  of 
his  more  splendid  qualities. 

At  Sir  Oliver's  residence  — Hinchin- 
brooke  House — Cromwell  first  met  the 
King  whom  he  was  to  depose.  This  old 
hall  was  a favorite  resting  place  for  the 
royal  family  going  to  or  returning  from 
Scotland  or  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
1604,  when  both  Charles  and  Oliver  were 
under  six  years  of  age,  they  met  here, 
and  they  quarrelled  so  heartily  that  a 
good  honest  fisticuff  fight  was  the  result. 
Probably  republicanism  was  the  original 
sin  of  Oliver's  nature,  for  the  royal  per- 
son was  very  severely  handled  by  the 
young  commoner. 

Another  story,  having  less  probability 
than  the  above,  has  been  far  more  uni- 
versally and  positively  affirmed.  It  is 
said  that  one  day,  when  a lad,  as  he  was 
lying  on  his  bed  iu  a melancholy  mood, 
a gigantic  spectre  appeared  to  him  and 
said,  “Thou  shalt  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England  !"  Heath  says  it  was  a dream; 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
speak  of  it  as  a vision.  But  whether 
dream  or  vision  it  made  a profound  im- 
pression on  the  youth,  so  much  so  that 
his  father  requested  Dr.  Beard — Oliver's 
schoolmaster— to  fiog  him  severely  for 
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makes  it  without  hesitation,  and  with  a form  always  elicited  respect,  in  spite  of 
thoroughness  leaving  nothing  for  future  li is  coarse,  country-made  clothes.  his  big, 
regret.  unfashionable  hat,  and  the  piefce  of  mi 

As  soon  as  he  was  of  age  lie  married  flannel  that  he  always  wore  round  bis 
Elizabeth  Bourelner,  a lady  of  good  fain-  throat  w hen  in  the  Fen  Country.  All 
ily  and  fortune*  and  for  the  next  fifteen  the  sedgy  shores  and  swampy  fields  of 
years  he  14  n ursed  his  great  soul  in  si-  the  ri  ver  Ouse  he  lias  made  classic  ground, 
lence.-'  What  glimpses  we  get  of  him  for  there,  amid  the  blowing,  sighing  bn  I 
by  th*  fireside  of  the  old  gabled  farm-  rushes,  he  fought  over  again  that  great 
house  at Hu u tingdon  1— in  the  fields,  mow-  spiritual  battle  which  Luther  had  fought 
ing  and  milking;  in  the  market-place  before  him  at  Erfurth. 
with  his  fellow  -townsmen,  talking  not  Without  speaking  of  the.  religious  and 
only  of  oats  and  barley,  but  of  the  suf-  political  wrongs  of  that  day,  the  house' 
ferings  of  the  non -conformists,  ami  the  hold  oppressions  were  terrible.  Sir  John 
growing  diflterehces  between  the  King  and  Culpepper,  a royalist,  says:  “ Our  taxes 
the  Commons;  at  the  great  open  lire-  are  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt.  They  sip  in 
place  round  which,  twice  a day,  ho  gath-  our  cup,  dip  in  our  dish,  and  sit  by  our 
eml  his  family  and  servants,  and  ex-  fire.  We  find  them  in  the  dye  vat.  in 
pounded  to  them  the  Scriptures;  in  the  the  washing- bowl,  and  the  powdering* 
village  church,  to  which  he  went  with  box.  They  have  us  from  head  to  foot; 
pious  regularity,  and  w here  his  burly  they  will  not  bate  ns  a pin.-'  There  was 
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such  a monopoly  on  soap  that  the  wo- 
men of  London  rose  in  insurrection ; salt, 
starch,  coals,  wine,  pens,  pins,  cloth,  hops, 
buttons,  combs,  even  the  pitiful  privilege 
of  gathering  rags,  were  subject  to  fetters 
of  monopoly  and  heavy  taxes. 

Added  to  these  domestic  troubles,  public 
liberty  was  dying  daily.  Laud  was  tor- 
turing and  imprisoning  men  with  whose 
religious  principles  -Cromwell  sympa- 
thized. Prelacy  had  cut  off  Prynne’s 
cars;  royalty  had  levied  ship-money,  and 
Ham pden — Crom  well’s  cousi n —had  re- 
fused  to  pay  it.  Soon  after,  Charles  at- 
tempted to  seize  illegally  large  tracts  of 
the  Fen  lands;  Cromwell  tried  the  matter 
— as  Hampden  had  tried  the  right  of  ship- 
money— and  with  better  success.  He  had 
“set  well  to  his  mark,”  and  so  when 
Charles,  in  1640,  called  a Parliament, 
Cambridge  returned  Cromwell.  Charles 
dismissed  that  Parliament  in  three  weeks, 
and  called  another,  and  again  Cambridge 
returned  Cromwell.  And  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  almost  at  his  first  appear- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  his  great 
kinsman  Hampden  used  in  reference 
to  him  the  very  words  attributed  to  the 
supernatural  prophet  of  Oliver’s  great- 
ness. 

The  occasion  was  as  follows:  Lord  Dig- 
by  was  going  down  stairs  with  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, and  not  knowing  Oliver  personally, 
lie  said,  “ Pray,  Mr.  Hampden,  who  is  that 
sloven  ? for  I see  he  is  on  our  side  by  his 
speaking  so  warmly  to-day.”  “ That  slov- 
en," answered  Hampden — “ that  sloven,  I 
sav,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a breach 
with  the  King  (which  God  forbid!) — in 
such  case,  I say,  that  sloven  will  be  the 
greatest  man  in  England!” 

This  Parliament  in  which  Cromwell 
stood  would  not  be  overawed  by  the 
King,  and  he  went  down  personally  to 
the  House  to  arrest  Pym,  Hampden,  to- 
gether with  three  others.  They  were  not 
there.  A woman  had  sent  them  word, 
and  Charles’s  failure  precipitated  at  once 
the  civil  war. 

This  woman  was  Lucy  Percy,  Countess 
of  Carlisle.  For  Lucy  Percy's  sake  many 
tilings  were  done  which  history  attributes 
to  very  different  motives.  What  made 
Strafford— who  came  of  a Liberal  house, 
who  was  carried  into  Parliament  by  Lib- 
eral votes,  and  who  twice  married  into 
Liberal  families — all  at  once  abandon 
his  friends  and  principles  and  become  a 
courtier  and  a tool  of  tyranny?  Love  of 
Vol.  XCVIII.-No.  587.-95 


King  Charles?  No;  love  of  Lucy  Percy. 
Then  this  beautiful  but  frail  woman 
wearied  both  of  her  lover  and  her  poli- 
tics, and  transferred  her  affections  to  Pym, 
the  leader  of  the  Commons.  “ From  the 
inmost  recesses  of  Whitehall  she  animated 
the  faction  at  Westminster,”  says  the  po- 
lite St.  Evremond;  while  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick writes,  “That  busy  states  woman, 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  has  now  changed 
her  gallant  from  Stratford  to  Pym,  and 
has  become  such  a she-saint  that  she  fre- 
quents sermons  and  take  notes.”  Straf- 
ford stands  in  history  as  a martyr  for 
royal  privilege,  Pym  as  a hero  of  popular 
liberty.  The  two  men  hated  each  other 
well  for  political  reasons,  but  it  was  the 
false  fascinating  woman  between  their 
lives  that  made  Strafford  long  by  any 
means  to  put  Pym  under  the  King's 
heel,  and,  when  Strafford  fell,  made 
Pym  so  cruel  as  to  refuse  his  adversary 
the  three  days’  life  he  asked  for. 

Certainly  the  Parliamentary  party  owed 
much  to  Lucy  Percy,  nor  is  she  the  only 
woman  accused  of  interfering  in  its  coun- 
cils and  affairs.  When  Oliver  had  risen 
from  being  captain  of  a troop  to  be  Cap- 
tain-General, his  wife  Elizabeth  comes  to 
be  frequently  named,  though  hitherto  she 
has  been  only  a notable  housewife  and 
prudent,  loving  mother.  The  quarrelsome 
John  Lilburne  accuses  her  of  disposing 
of  places  in  the  army,  and  Grainger  says 
“she  as  deeply  interested  herself  in  steer- 
ing the  helm  as  she  had  done  in  turning 
the  spit ,”  while  the  scurrilous  Heath  calls 
her  “ the  lady  rampant  of  Oliver's  success- 
ful greatness,  which  she  personated  as  im- 
periously as  himself.” 

No  woman,  however,  has  been  more 
basely  slandered  than  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well. The  royalists  accuse  her  not  only 
of  ambition,  but  of  drinking  and  gallantry, 
though  her. whole  life  was  an  emphatic 
denial  of  such  charges.  Cromwell  cer- 
tainly took  her  advice  about  the  settle- 
ment of  their  children  in  marriage — for 
he  refused  to  finish  the  arrangements  for 
his  son  Richard's  until  he  had  “ advised 
with  his  wife” — but  even  in  this  matter 
he  finally  did  as  he  thought  proper.  And 
he  was  not  a man  to  brook  the  slightest 
interference  in  state  matters.  Indeed,  the 
only  letter  we  possess  of  Mrs.  Cromwell’s 
complains  because  he  does  not  follow  her 
advice.  In  it  she  says,  “I  would  you 
would  think  to  write  sometimes  to  your 
dear  friend  Lord  Chief  Justice,  of  whom 
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I have  often  put  you  in  mind ; and  truly, 
my  dear,  if  you  would  think  of  what  I 
put  you  in  mind  some,  it  might  be  of  as 
much  purpose  as  others,  writing,  some- 
times a letter  to  the  President,  and  some- 
times to  the  Speaker.  Indeed,  my  dear, 
you  cannot  think  the  wrong  you  do  your- 
self in  the  want  of  a letter,  though  it  were 
but  seldom.  I pray  think  of  it.”  And  the 
probability  is  that  Cromwell  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  that  if  he  did  not  write 
to  these  magnates,  he  had  the  best  of  rea- 
sons for  his  neglect. 

The  great  fault  to  be  laid  at  Elizabeth 
Cromwell's  door  is  that  she  was  not  heart- 
ily true  to  her  husband’s  cause.  Even 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall  she  was  continually  listening 
to  plans  for  bringing  back  the  Stuarts. 
Either  she  ought  to  have  stood  by  her 
great  husband  heart  and  soul,  or  she 
ought  to  have  separated  herself  from 
him  altogether.  It  was  an  injustice  and 
a cruelty  to  sit  by  his  side  and  doubt  and 
complain,  and  urge  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  undo  his  work.  Loyalist  writ- 
ers represent  her  without  any  personal 
beauty.  Mr.  Cowley,  in  his  Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street , makes  himself  merry 
over  her  want  of  beauty,  by  putting  into 
the  Cutter’s  mouth  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  his  friend  Worm:  “He  would 
have  been  my  Lady  Protectress’s  poet. 
He  writ  once  a copy  in  praise  of  her  beau- 
ty, but  her  Highness  gave  for  it  but  an 
odd  half  - crown  piece,  which  she  had 
hoarded  up  before  these  troubles,  and 
that  discouraged  him  ” — a story  which,  if 
it  were  true,  wrould  be  rather  to  the  lady’s 
credit  than  otherwise. 

If  Cromwell  was  a man  to  whom  wo- 
man’s sympathy  was  sweet,  he  missed  it 
in  a pitiful  degree.  Contemporary  writ- 
ers accuse  him  of  a more  than  platonic 
affection  for  Lady  Dysart,  and  General 
Tollemache  is  said  to  have  been  his  son 
by  that  famous  woman.  But  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  this,  wife  and  mistress 
could  join  hands  in  order  to  urge  on  the 
harassed  Protector  a scheme  for  restoring 
the  exiled  King.  Lady  Dysart  brought  a 
carte  blanche  from  Charles  the  Second. 
Cromwell  was  to  procure  his  return,  and 
write  on  it  his  own  terms,  and  Mrs.  Crom- 
well promised  “to  break  it  to  his  High- 
ness, which  she  did  one  morning  before 
he  rose,  urging  on  him  the  many  dan- 
gers to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the 
certain  ruin  of  his  family  at  his  death.” 


“You  are  a fool!”  answered  Cromwell. 
“Charles  Stuart  can  never  forgive  me; 
and  if  he  can,  he  is  unworthy  of  the 
crown.”  A less  noble  man  might  have 
justly  enough  added  a reproach  on  her 
want  of  wifely  appreciation  and  sympa- 
thy. Echard  says  he  had  this  anecdote 
from  one  to  whom  Lady  Dysart  told  it, 
and  Thurloe's  State  Papers  contain  a let- 
ter from  Bam  field  which  says,  “ Charles 
Second  has  friends  in  my  Lord  Protector's 
own  family  that  wish  him  well.” 

Lady  Dysart  was  witty,  learned,  and 
full  of  intrigue.  “ She  had  a restless  am- 
bition,” says  Bishop  Burnet,  “and  stuck 
at  nothing  by  which  she  might  com- 
pass her  ends.”  She  became  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Lauderdale,  and  made  her 
residence  of  Ham  House  a wonder  of 
luxury  and  extravagance.  Her  picture 
in  it  reveals  nothing  of  that  beauty  which 
is  said  to  have  enamoured  Cromwell  and 
enslaved  Lauderdale.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
virago,  with  such  an  imperious  brow  as 
fully  explains  her  sobriquet  of  “Sultana.” 
Cromwell’s  friendship  with  Lady  Dysart 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Puritans,  and 
he  thought  it  best  to  cease  visiting  her. 
But  “ sweet  Mrs.  Lambert,”  who  belonged 
to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  godly,  was  less 
objectionable,  though  the  lampoons  of  the 
day,  in  a manner  too  indecent  to  quote, 
attribute  to  her  a power  in  state  affairs 
that  it  is  highly  improbable  Cromwell 
suffered  any  one  to  exercise,  much  less 
a woman  whose  chief  merits  seem  to  have 
been  a pretty  face  and  pleasing  man- 
ners. 

During  Cromwell’s  gradual  rise  to  pow- 
er his  family  had  occupied  a house  near 
Clerkenwell  Green,  aud  even  Ludlow  ac- 
knowledges that  Mrs.  Cromwell  left  it 
very  reluctantly  for  a palace,  and  she 
carried  her  country  tastes  and  habits  with 
her  to  Whitehall.  She  is  taunted  with 
keeping  cows  in  St.  James's  Park  and 
having  a dairy  in  the  palace.  What 
then?  Did  not  Queen  Elizabeth  have  a 
dairy  at  Barn  Elms,  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette milk  the  cows  at  Trianon?  In  a 
life  of  Cromwell  published  within  fifty 
years  after  his  death  it  is  said  44  his  wife 
was  a great  lover  of  ecouomy,  and  used 
to  wonder  how  the  other  woman  could 
squander  so  much  money  there.” 

Cromwell's  own  diet  was  spare  and 
simple.  Even  his  banquets,  though  plen- 
tiful, were  plain,  and  decidedly  not  fash- 
ionable. His  favorite  dish  was  a loin  of 
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veal  eaten  with  an  orange;  but  not  sel- 
dom the  Lady  Protectress  saw  fit  to  deny 
him  the  latter  luxury,  because  “ oranges 
were  oranges  now,  and  crab  oranges 
would  cost  a groat.”  On  every  Monday 
there  was  a public  dinner,  and  all  officers 
at  court  not  below  a captain  dined  with 
him.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  at  these 
festivals  the  rough  spirit  of  fun  which 
had  distinguished  his  boyhood  broke  out, 
a Kid  at  a signal  his  guards  would  make  a 
sudden  irruption  and  seize  and  demolish 
all  the  dainties  on  the  table.  When  such 
jokes  occurred  the  Prince  of  the  Ironsides 
must  have  been  in  a very  merry  mood. 

Dry  den,  in  his  epilogue  to  the  play  of 
The  Pilgrim , intimates  that  at  Cromwell’s 
court  there  was  more  decency  of  appear- 
ance than  purity  of  conduct;  and  Mrs. 
Luev  Hutchinson  goes  still  farther.  “His 
court,”  she  says,  “was  full  of  sinne  and 
vanity ; true  religion  was  now  almost  lost, 
even  among  the  religious  party,  to  the 
great  grief  of  Coll.  Hutchinson  and  all 
true-hearted  Christians.  ” But  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson discovers,  in  her  description  of  Crom- 
well's family,  more  womanish  pique  than 
becomes  a faithful  chronicler.  When  she 
tells  us  that  “his  wife  and  children  were 
setting  up  for  principalities,  which  suited 
no  better  with  any  of  them  than  scarlet 
on  the  ape,”  and  that  all  but  his  daughter 
Fleetwood  were  “ insolent  fooles,”  we  de- 
tect a prejudice  which  compels  us  to  take 
her  opinion  with  allowance. 

Of  this  daughter  Fleetwood,  who  “ was 
humbled,  and  not  exalted  like  the  rest,” 
she  nevertheless  tells  a story  which  is 
not  a very  good  instance  of  humility.  It 
seems  that  when  she  was  the  widow  of 
Ireton  she  met  Mrs.  Lambert  one  day  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  Lady  Lambert,  as 
“the  wife  of  the  living  prince,  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  relict  of  the  dead  one.” 
Lady  Ireton's  piety  and  humility  could 
not  endure  such  an  affront,  and  “Col. 
Fleetwood  being  present,  and  then  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  lady's  chagrin  and  offered 
himself,  and  was  immediately  accepted, 
as  a means  of  restoring  herself  to  the 
place  and  honor  she  had  fallen  from.” 
And  from  the  quarrel  between  these  two 
women  arose  very  important  results,  for 
Fleetwood  got  Lambert’s  place,  and  Lam- 
bert, full  of  anger  and  revenge,  gave 
Cromwell  much  anxiety  and  did  his 
government  much  harm.  This  daughter 
Fleetwood  was  Cromwell’s  eldest,  Bridget, 


a woman  of  such  stern  republican  prin- 
ciples that  she  could  not  bear  to  see  su- 
preme power  even  in  her  father’s  hand. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  do  not  sanc- 
tion Dryden’s  innuendo.  They  contain 
frequent  accounts  of  public  fasts,  and  of 
preaching  and  praying  at  Whitehall.  In 
Severall  Proceedings  in  State  Affairs , 
December  29,  1653,  it  is  said,  “There  is 
every  day  in  the  week,  twice,  namely,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  six  at 
night,  a meeting  of  the  Lord  Protector's 
family  at  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  where 
his  Highness's  chaplain  expounds  to  them.” 
And  quite  apart  from  these  frequent  news- 
paper notices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
family  of  Cromwell  in  Whitehall  was  a 
consistent  religious  one,  for  we  have  many 
charming  pictures  of  it.  Take  that  which 
the  ambassadors  from  Holland  give  us. 
£>entfor  to  Whitehall  with  sounding  trum- 
pets and  great  splendor,  they  are  enter- 
tained privately  with  a charming  kind- 
ness and  simplicity,  of  which  they  thus 
write:  “After  the  repast,  during  which 
there  was  music,  the  Lord  Protector  took 
us  into  another  room,  where  were  the 
Lady  Protectress  and  others,  where  also 
we  had  music  and  voices,  and  a psalm 
sung,  which  his  Highness  gave  them.” 

But  simple  as  he  was  in  his  home, 
Cromwell  knew  how,  when  abroad,  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  England.  There 
are  abundant  notices  of  his  coach  drawn 
by  six  gallant  Flanders  mares;  of  his 
body-guard  of  eighty  gentlemen,  the 
meanest  of  them  a commander;  of  his 
stately  habits  of  velvet;  of  his  ten  pages 
and  fine  liveries;  and  yet  Severall  Pro- 
ceedings, of  April  20,  1654,  declares  “ that 
they  are  confidant  that  his  Highness  is 
pleased  with  those  philactaries  and  fringes 
of  state — if  pleased  with  them  at  all — 
because  lie  must.”  No  man  understood 
better  what  ceremony  to  abridge  and 
what  to  retain ; for  when  ambassadors 
from  all  the  states  of  Europe  crowded 
his  court,  and  would,  according  to  usage, 
have  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  lie  reject- 
ed such  personal  homage  with  a manly 
dignity,  by  “drawing  back  two  or  three 
steps,  bowing  to  the  ambassadors,  and  so 
closing  the  interview.” 

Nothing  can  he  more  certain  than  that 
in  his  home  circle  he  was  of  a profound- 
ly tender  nature.  His  letters  to  his  sons 
are  in  the  most  confiding,  affectionate 
terms,  far  more  like  a mother's  than  a 
father's  letters.  Of  his  eldest  son,  Oliver, 
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we  know  nothing  but  that  he  fell  in  bat- 
tle at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that 
his  loss  was  perhaps  the  greatest  grief  of 
Cromwell’s  life.  Richard  was  a pious, 
good-natured  country  gentleman.  He 
pleaded  hard  for  the  life  of  King  Charles, 
and  loved  his  hunting  and  hawking  far 
better  than  the  seals  of  office.  Though 
lie  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Protector- 
ate, he  was,  of  all  Cromwell's  children, 
the  least  fit  for  the  position.  On  the 
death  of  Cromwell  his  old  troopers  acted 
on  a small  scale  the  part  of  the  Roman 
praetorians,  and  between  them  and  the 
clergy  Richard  had  no  enviable  place. 
For  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reli- 
gious cant  and  pretensions  of  the  time, 
and  knew  so  little  how  to  manage  that 
element  as  to  say  “he  would  trust  his 
friend  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  never  fasted 
or  preached,  before  any  one.”  With  such 
views  the  court  scene  described  by  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  soon  after  his  accession 
cannot  have  been  congenial  to  him.  He 
says  that,  there  being  a fast-day,  he  went 
into  the  Presence-Chamber  to  observe 
how  it  was  kept.  The  new  Protector  sat 
with  his  family  at  one  table,  and  at  the 
other  sat  six  preachers.  But  the  bold 
sallies  of  enthusiasm  uttered  on  this  oc- 
casion were  disgusting  and  distressing  to 
the  doctor.  “ The  Divine  Being,”  he  says, 
“was  reproached  with  having  neglected 
or  undervalued  the  services  of  the  late 
Protector,  and  challenged  for  having 
taken  him  prematurely  away.  Goodwin 
in  particular,  who  had  repeatedly  assert- 
ed, a few  miuutes  before  Oliver’s  death, 
that  he  was  not  to  die,  had  the  blasphe- 
mous assurance  to  exclaim  to  his  Creator, 
‘Thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  are  de- 
ceived !’  ” 

On  the  Restoration,  Richard  travelled 
quietly  on  the  Continent  for  some  time, 
more  for  fear  of  his  debts  than  of  the 
King;  and  when  he  returned  to  England 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Clark,  and  lived 
in  quiet  but  happy  obscurity.  Dr.  Watts, 
who  knew  him  well,  says  he  never  but 
once,  and  that  in  the  most  distant  man- 
ner, heard  him  allude  to  his  former  state. 
And  he  brought  from  Whitehall  no  me- 
mento of  it  but  two  old  trunks  full  of 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
begging  him  to  accept  the  Protectorate 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  all  England.  With  a plea- 
sant irony  he  bid  his  servants  be  very 
careful  of  them  for  that  reason. 


His  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the 
unkind  conduct  of  his  daughters,  who 
took  possession  of  his  property  on  the 
plea  that  his  great  age  rendered  him  un- 
fit to  manage  it.  But  though  near  ninety 
years  of  age,  he  went  up  to  London  to  ap- 
peal in  his  own  behalf.  His  venerable 
appearance  and  fallen  fortunes  procured 
him  unusual  respect;  the  judge  ordered 
a chair  to  be  placed  for  him,  and  request- 
ed him  to  keep  his  head  covered.  The 
case  was  decided  in  his  favor,  and  with  a 
pardonable  curiosity  he  looked  in  on  the 
House  of  Lords  as  he  passed  the  Cham- 
ber. “Did  you  ever  see  so  august  a 
scene?”  asked  a stranger  by  his  side. 
“Never  since  I sat  in  that  chair,”  he  an- 
swered, pointing  to  the  throne;  and  so 
passed  on,  without  probably  a sigh  of  re- 
gret. His  kind  heart  soon  pardoned  his 
children,  and  his  last  words  to  them  were: 
“Live  in  love.  I am  going  to  the  God 
of  love.” 

But  if  the  Protectorate  had  been  left 
to  Henry,  Cromwell’s  second  son,  Monk 
would  have  found  “ bringing  home  the 
King  ” a much  more  difficult  undertaking. 
He  possessed  great  abilities,  and  governed 
Ireland  with  a wise,  strong  hand.  He 
was  not  molested  on  the  Restoration,  and 
retired  quietly  to  his  own  estate;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  Charles  the  Second 
was  returning  from  Newmarket  tired  ami 
hungry,  entertained  him.  The  King  had 
stopped  at  his  house  unwittingly,  and  for 
a moment  both  the  Stuart  and  the  Crom- 
well were  embarrassed.  But  Charles’s 
easy  good-nature  and  Henry  Cromwell's 
hospitality  soon  put  the  whole  party  at 
ease,  and  the  entertainment  was  a very 
pleasant  one. 

It  is  around  his  daughters,  however, 
that  the  home  life  of  Cromwell  settles 
with  peculiar  interest.  To  them  he  was 
passionately  attached.  The  eldest,  Bridget, 
entirely  disapproved  his  assumption  of 
supreme  power,  and  her  stern  piety 
doubtless  led  her  “to  be  plain”  with  her 
father,  both  in  and  out  of  season.  But 
if  so,  Cromwell  doubtless  respected  her 
scruples,  and  he  bestowed  upon  her  little 
daughter,  Bridget  Ire  ton,  a doting  affec- 
tion only  excused  by  the  child's  won- 
derful character.  She  held  his  hand 
and  sat  between  his  knees  at  state  cere- 
monials and  cabinet  councils,  and  when 
some  objected  to  her  presence,  he  answer- 
ed, “ there  was  no  secret  that  he  would 
trust  with  them  that  he  would  not  trust 
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with  that  infant.”  She  grew  up  to  be  an 
exact  but  handsome  likeness  of  her  grand- 
father, 44  a woman  of  great  presence  and 
majesty,  heroic  courage,  and  indefatigable 
industry.”  She  united  in  her  mind  the 
grandest  qualities  of  Cromwell  and  Ire  ton, 
but  her  great  soul  was  condemned  to  fight 
life  in  an  arena  pitiably  small  for  its  ca- 
pacities. She  adored  her  grandfather, 
defended  his  memory  with  impetuous  en- 
thusiasm, and  twice  challenged  gentlemen 
who  insulted  his  name.  In  the  social 
history  of  her  day  she  is  well  known  as 
Mrs.  Bendysh,  and  was  the  friend  of  both 
Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Watts. 

But  it  was  on  his  second  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Cleypole,  that  he  expended  the 
deepest  tenderness  of  his  nature.  She  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  so  noble  a 
disposition  that  Cromwell’s  vilest  defam- 
ers  have  found  nothing  to  blame  or  lam- 
poon in  her  conduct.  But,  alas,  poor  fa- 
ther! This  dear  child  was  the  stanch 
friend  of  his  enemies;  she  succored  royal- 
ists even  beyond  her  handsome  allow- 
ance; when  Dr.  Hewitt  was  condemned 
to  death  for  conspiring  against  Crom- 
well's life  and  government,  she  knelt 
weeping  at  her  father’s  feet  until  his 
heart  was  almost  broken  by  her  distress 
and  the  necessity  of  denying  her  request 
for  the  conspirator’s  pardon.  In  her  last 
terrible  sickness  Cromwell  nursed  her 
through  nights  of  agony,  held  her  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  consoled  her  with 
prayers  often  inarticulate  with  tears  and 
emotion.  Yet  her  last  words  to  him  were 
solemn  entreaties  to  bring  back  the  King 
and  undo  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Oh, 
how  bitter  must  that  last  communion 
have  been!  for  all  authorities  agree  that 
Cromwell  never  roused  himself  after  it. 
Within  a month  he  followed  her  into 
that  Great  Shadow  that  girds  our  lives 
round. 

Mary,  his  third  daughter,  married  Vis- 
count Fauconberg.  She  was  a woman  of 
great  parts,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  comparing 
her  with  Richard  Cromwell,  says,  44  But  if 
those  in  petticoats  had  been  in  breeches, 
they  would  have  held  faster.”  She  was 
a stanch  royalist,  and  a frequent  visitor 
to  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  In- 
deed, she  must  have  shown  herself  there 
with  most  indecent  haste,  for  while  her 
father’s  dead  body  was  exposed  on  the 
gibbet,  a courtier  said  to  her,  in  the 
King's  presence,  44  Madam,  I saw  your  fa- 
ther yesterday.”  44  What  then,  sir?”  44  He 


stunk  abominably.”  44  I suppose  he  was 
dead,  then?”  “ Yes.”  “I  thought  so,  else 
he  would  have  made  you  stink  worse.” 
The  courtier  may  have  deserved  the  op- 
probrious name  given  him  by  Noble,  but 
Lady  Fauconberg,  by  her  presence  at 
court  during  this  outrage  to  her  fathers 
body,  deserved  the  insult. 

Frances,  the  youngest  daughter,  had 
better  reasons  for  her  attachment  to  the 
royal  family,  for  his  Majesty  Charles  the 
Second  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage 
through  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  as  a means  of 
conciliating  both  parties  and  returning 
to  his  kingdom.  Mrs.  Cromwell  and  the 
lady  herself  were  well  pleased  with  the 
proposition,  but  Cromwell,  having  listen- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  walked  musingly 
about  his  room  for  some  time,  and  then 
answered  decidedly^  44  No.  He  will  never 
forgive  his  father’s  death;  besides,  he  is 
so  damnably  debauched  he  cannot  be 
trusted.”  Cromwell  knew  what  he  was 
saying;  he  had  in  his  possession  at  that 
time  a private  letter  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  his  brother  Charles,  discussing  with 
equal  coolness  the  last  opera-singer  and 
the  murder  of  Cromwell.  Jeremy  White, 
Oliver's  chaplain,  was  courting  the  lady 
privately  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  White,  for 
many  reasons,  was  highly  objectionable  to 
the  Protector.  He  had  the  lovers  watch- 
ed ; and  oue  day  surprised  the  chaplain 
on  his  knees  kissing  the  hand  of  Lady 
Frances.  To  his  angry  questioning, 
White,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  re- 
plied 44  that  he  had  long  courted  her  lady- 
ship’s woman  and  could  not  prevail,  and 
was  humbly  praying  her  Highness  to  in- 
tercede for  him.”  Oliver  instantly  saw 
his  opportunity.  Turning  to  the  woman, 
he  said:  44  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Mr.  Whito  is  my  friend,  and  I expect  you 
to  treat  him  as  such.”  The  woman,  desir- 
ing nothing  better,  replied,  44  If  Mr.  White 
intends  me  that  honor,  I shall  not  oppose 
him”;  upon  which  Cromwell  called  in 
Dr.  Goodwin,  and  saw  them  married  be- 
fore he  left  the  room — a piece  of  domestic 
diplomacy  quite  as  clever  as  any  of  his 
state  treaties.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  he  gave  the  bride  with  equal  prompt- 
ness a marriage  portion  of  £‘500. 

Lady  Frances  Cromwell  was  rich  in 
suitors.  It  was  proposed  to  marry  her  to 
the  Prince  of  Conde;  and  John  Dutton, 
one  of  the  richest  young  men  in  the 
kingdom,  was  bequeathed  to  her  by  the 
will  of  his  uncle.  The  latter  match 
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pleased  Cromwell,  and  he  desired  it  very 
much ; but  Lady  Frances  and  Robert 
Rich,  grandson  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
had  formed  a mutual  attachment,  and 
after  some  delays  this  marriage  took 
place.  Mr.  Rich  died  very  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  lady’s  second  husband  was 
Sir  John  Russell,  and  thus  Cromwell’s 
daughter  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
late  famous  leader  of  that  name. 

Dull  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  life 
must  have  been  in  the  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, there  were  times  when  vani- 
ty and  animal  spirits  got  the  upper  hand. 
On  May-day,  1654,  a paper  called  Sever - 
all  Proceedings  in  Parliament— a very 
sanctimonious  sheet— says : 4 4 this  day  was 
more  observed  by  people  going  a-Maying 
than  for  divers  years,  and  indeed  much 
sin  committed  by  wicked  meetings  with 
fiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the 
like.  Great  resorts  came  to  Hyde  Park, 
many  hundreds  of  coaches  and  gallants 
in  attire,  but  most  shameful  powdered- 
hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted  women. 
But  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector 
was  not  thither,  nor  any  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,  but  were  busy  about  the 
great  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.” 
However,  we  know  from  The  Moderate 
Intelligencer , of  the  same  date,  that  the 
Lord  Protector  and  many  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  there  among  44  the  powdered- 
hair  men  and  painted,  spotted  women.” 
This  sheet  says:  44  When  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor’s coach  came  into  the  Park  with  Col- 
onel Ingleby  and  my  Lord’s  three  young- 
est daughters — all  in  green-a — the  coaches 
and  horses  flocked  around  them,  and  they 
galloped  after  the  mode  court  pace,  which 
they  all  use  whenever  they  go  round  and 
round  the  park,  and  all  that  great  multi- 
tude followed  them  and  caught  them  at 
the  turn,  and  then  made  a lane  with  all 
reverent  haste  for  them,  and  so  again.” 
And  the  same  paper  says  that  the  Lord 
Protector  was  present  at  the  hurling- 
match  played  that  day  in  Hyde  Park. 

Cromwell,  too,  like  all  men  who  are 
at  once  great  and  good,  loved  music. 
Even  his  archenemy  Heath  admits  that 
he  “entertained  those  skilled  in  it,  and 
all  other  sciences.”  Then  thinking  he 
lias  praised  Cromwell  too  much,  he  adds, 
44  He  was  niggardly  in  his  rewards,  show- 
ing that  private  Cromwell  governed 
prince  Oliver.”*  Nor  could  the  evenings 

* It  is  known  that  he  engaged  Hingston,  a cele- 
brated musician  formerly  in  the  service  of  Charles, 


in  the  court  be  called  “dull  ” which  were 
enlivened  with  “music  and  voices,”  and 
the  conversation  of  such  men  as  Milton, 
Andrew  Marvel,  Waller,  young  Dryden, 
the  great  naval  hero  Blake,  and  men  of 
like  intellectual  stamp.  It  is  so  custom- 
ary to  think  of  Cromwell  only  as  a sol- 
dier and  a statesman,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  he  was  also  a man  of  elegant 
tastes  in  poetry,  pictures,  furniture, 
horses,  and  equipages,  and  that,  simple 
as  his  own  style  was,  he  knew  what  was 
due  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  exacted 
their  rights  of  homage.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  it  is  to  Cromwell’s  personal 
exertions  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
Raphael’s  cartoons,  and  all  the  fine  pic- 
tures and  statues  adorning  Whitehall. 
For  when  the  House  of  Commons,  in  July, 
1645,  ordered  those  which  were  supersti- 
tious— as  pictures  of  Virgiu  Mary  and 
saints — to  be  burnt,  and  the  rest  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  Cromwell 
bought  back  and  replaced  the  most  of 
them,  and  further  so  adorned  Whitehall 
that  Evelyn,  who  visited  it  two  years 
after  its  spoiling,  found  it  “very  glori- 
ous and  well  furnished.” 

Broad  and  tolerant  in  art,  he  was  no 
bigot  in  matters  of  conscience;  toleration 
was  the  principle  guiding  his  life.  There 
is  a kind  of  moral  glory  in  the  courage 
and  kindness  he  displayed  as  the  guardian 
of  fearless  inquiring  Unitarians  and  en- 
thusiastic and  often  unreasonable  Quakers 
from  the  dungeons  of  his  own  persecu- 
ting Parliament.  In  a matter  of  con- 
science or  right  he  was  always  ready  to 
move.  A British  consul  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon  ; Cromwell 

at  a salary  of  £100  a year — the  Hingston  at  whose 
house  Sir  Roger  l’Estrange  was  playing,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  when  Oliver  entered  the  room,  which 
gained  for  the  virtuoso  the  title  of  “Oliver’s  fiddler.” 
Antony  it  Wood  also  tells  a story  of  Cromwell’s 
love  of  music:  James  Quin,  one  of  the  senior  stu- 
dents of  Christ  Church,  with  a bass  voice  “very 
strong  and  exceeding  trouling,”  had  been  turned 
out  of  his  place  bv  the  visitors,  but  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  some  great  men  of  those  times  that 
loved  music,  they  introduced  him  into  the  company 
of  Oliver  Cromwell," who  loved  a good  voice  and  in- 
strumental music.  lie  heard  him  sing  with  great 
delight,  liquored  him  with  sack,  and  said:  “Mr. 
Quin,  you  have  done  well.  What  shall  I do  for  you  V” 
“That  your  Highness  would  be  pleased  to  restore 
me  to  my  student’s  place.”  Which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly. But  the  best  proof  of  Cromweirs  love 
of  music  is  the  simple  fact  that  under  his  govern- 
ment, and  with  his  special  permission,  the  opera 
was  founded  in  England.  (Sunderland  Edwards’s 
History  of  the  Opera,  Yol.  i.,  p.  32.) 
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sent  word  to  the  King  the  man  must  be 
released,  or  lie  would  declare  war  against 
the  Inquisition.  The  prisoner  was  set 
free  at  once.  A French  privateer  took  a 
ship  belonging  to  a humble  Quaker.  The 
man  appealed  to  Cromwell,  and  he  gave 
Mazarin  three  days  to  make  restitution. 
It  not  being  done,  Cromwell  seized  two 
French  ships  in  the  Channel,  sold  them, 
paid  the  Quaker,  and  sent  the  balance, 
with  an  exact  account  of  expenses,  to 
Mazarin.  He  refused  to  sign  a treaty 
with  France  till  the  Vaudois  were  granted 
an  amnesty.  The  Protestants  of  Nismes 
sent  a messenger  to  Cromwell  begging 
his  intercession.  After  hearing  their  case, 
he  said:  “Refresh  yourself  after  your 
long  journey.  I will  take  such  care  of 
your  business  that  by  the  time  you  come 
to  Paris  it  shall  be  despatched.”  He 
sent  off  a representative  that  night,  and 
when  the  messenger  from  Nismes  reached 
Paris  again,  an  order  had  been  given  to 
stop  the  troops  upon  their  march  to  de- 
stroy the  Protestants  of  Nismes.  Mazarin 
complained  bitterly:  “I  know  not  how 
to  behave  myself.  If  I advise  the  King 
to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  Cromwell  threatens  to  join  the 
Spaniards;  if  I show  favor  to  them,  then 
at  Rome  they  call  me  a heretic.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  glory  to  which 
Cromwell  had  raised  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  we  have  a sad  picture  of  him 
in  a letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond's, 
dated  March  13,  1656.  Discord  and  dis- 
union were  then  among  his  party;  he 
was  feared  and  hated  by  every  faction, 
and  in  daily  danger  of  assassination  from 
the  royalists.  He  wandered  about  the 
empty  rooms  of  Whitehall,  and  the  gar- 
den and  park,  a terror  to  all  who  saw 
him.  “Friday  last,”  says  the  Marquis, 
“a  friend  met  him  in  St.  James's  Park, 
with  only  one  man  with  him,  in  a dis- 
tempered carriage.  If  any  people  offered 
to  deliver  him  petitions,  or  the  like,  lie  re- 
fused, and  told  them  he  had  other  things 
to  think  of.  Fleetw’ood  w’as  in  the  park, 
but  wTalked  at  a distance,  not  daring  to 
approach  him  in  his  passion,  which  they 
say  was  occasioned  by  some  carriage  of 
Lambert's.”  And  perhaps  at  the  very 
same  time  Milton  was  also  sauntering 
under  the  shady  avenue  of  elms,  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  his  daughters. 

At  length  the  great  heart  that  had 
leaped  up  amid  the  dangers  of  battle 
and  laughed  at  the  plots  of  assassins  had 


to  try  a task  which  blanched  his  spirit — 
to  ward  off,  if  he  might,  the  shadow  of 
death  from  the  daughter  of  his  dearest 
love.  He  became  ill  by  her  bedside,  and 
when  she  died  the  desolation  of  his  home 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Elizabeth 
Cleypole  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1658. 
On  the  17th  of  that  month  George  Fox, 
the  Quaker,  who  had  an  interview  with 
him,  declared,  on  leaving  his  presence, 
that  he  had  “seen  the  wraith  of  death  in 
Cromwell's  face.” 

On  the  2d  of  September,  being  very  ill, 
he  asked  for  a certain  Scripture  to  be 
read,  saying  brokenly  these  touching 
words:  “This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 
life,  when, my  eldest  son  . . . died— which 
went  as  a dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it 
did!”  Oh  great  tender  heart!  for  he 
then  turned  round  and  prayed,  not  only 
for  the  people  of  God,  but  especially  for 
his  enemies,  in  these  sublime  words: 
“Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  on 
the  dust  of  a poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy 
people  too!”  Such  a storm  raged  out- 
side as  was  long  remembered  in  England 
with  terror.  Forster  says  it  was  felt  even 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
there  wTas  a wondrous  peace  in  that  cham- 
ber of  death  in  the  plain  irregular  man- 
sion fronted  by  a high  wall,  which  the 
Great  Ruler  occupied  in  Whitehall. 
“Truly  God  is  good,”  he  wras  heard  mur- 
muring frequently,  and  when  pressed  to 
take  some  drink  and  try  to  sleep,  he  an- 
swered, “It  is  not  my  design  to  drink  or 
to  sleep,  but  to  make  what  haste  I can  to 
be  gone!”  And  wdien  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber dawned,  it  ushered  in,  far  more  sure- 
ly than  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  his 
Fortunate  Day. 

Cromwell's  was  a reign  not  only  of 
political  freedom  and  grandeur,  but  of 
moral  elevation.  We  may  refuse  to  as- 
sociate such  pleasures  as  “music  and 
voices,”  calm  wralks  by  the  river  side  in 
the  evening,  plain  dinners,  and  familiar 
conversations,  with  an  ideal  court  life, 
but  they  gave  to  the  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a purity  and  dignity  which 
compelled  even  Clarendon  to  contrast 
his  master's  wdtli  Croimvcll’s  ungarnished 
throne.  And  we  have  only  to  put  such 
evenings  as  the  Dutch  ambassadors  de- 
scribe in  Crounvell's  court  beside  one 
Evelyn  spent  a few’  years  afterwards  in 
Charles  the  Second’s  presence,  to  under- 
stand the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Great  Pro- 
tector's life.  “I  can  never  forget,”  he 
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writes,  “ the  inex pressible  luxury  and 
profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dissolute- 
ness, and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness 
of  God  (it  being  Sunday  night),  which 
this  day  se’night  I was  witness  of;  the 
King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concu- 
bines Portsmouth  and  Cleveland  and 
Mazarin,  and  a French  boy  singing  love- 
songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst 
about  twenty  of  the  greatest  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 


round  a large  table,  a bank  of  at  least 
£2000  in  gold  before  them.  Six  days  af- 
ter, all  was  in  the  dust.” 

Hypocrite!  Liar!  Usurper!  Cromwell 
has  been  called,  but  as  the  world  grows 
freer  and  nobler  it  reverses  the  verdict  by 
acclamation,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
mind  of  Cromwell  lives  yet,  and  that  the 
genius  of  freedom  as  represented  by  him 
has  conquered,  and  will  conquer  ever 
more. 


UNDER  AN  APRIL  SKY. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


mHE  swirling  rain  bespattered  the  win- 
X dow  as  the  fitful  April  wind  changed 
about ; and  the  lonely  woman,  staring 
vacantly  upon  the  plumes  of  st&am  wav- 
ing from  the  roofs  below  her,  saw  them 
violently  twisted  and  broken  and  scatter- 
ed. The  new  hotel  towered  high  above 
all  the  neighboring  buildings,  and  she 
could  look  down  on  the  private  houses 
that  filled  block  after  block,  until  the  next 
tall  edifice  rose  abruptly  into  view  half  a 
mile  to  the  northward.  Through  the 
drizzle  the  prospect  seemed  to  her  drearier 
than  ever,  and  the  ugly  monotony  of  it 
weighed  on  her  like  a nightmare.  With  an 
impatient  sigh  she  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, but  as  her  eye  travelled  around  the 
walls  she  saw  nothing  that  might  relieve 
her  melancholy. 

It  was  not  a large  room,  this  private 
parlor  on  an  upper  story  of  the  immense 
hotel;  and  its  decorations,  its  ornaments, 
its  furniture,  its  carpet,  had  the  character- 
less commonplace  befitting  an  apartment 
which  might  have  a score  of  occupants  in 
a single  month.  Yet  she  had  spent  the 
most  of  the  winter  in  it;  those  were  her 
pretty  cushions  (on  the  hard  sofa),  and 
that  was  her  tea  equipage  on  the  low  ta- 
ble by  the  fireplace  (with  its  gas-log).  The 
photographs  in  their  silver  frames  were 
hers  also,  and  so  were  the  violets  that 
filled  a Rook  wood  bowl  on  the  top  of  the 
writing-desk  near  the  window.  But  as 
she  glanced  about  in  search  of  something 
that  might  make  her  feel  at  home,  she 
found  nothing  to  satisfy  her  longing. 
The  room  was  a room  in  a hotel,  after  all ; 
and  she  had  failed  wholly  to  impress  her 
own  individuality  upon  it.  To  recall  her 
vain  efforts  only  intensified  her  loneliness. 


The  hotel  was  full,  so  they  said,  and  it 
held  a thousand  souls  and  more;  and  as 
she  walked  aimlessly  to  and  fro  within 
her  narrow  space,  she  wondered  whether 
any  one  of  the  thousand  felt  as  detached 
and  as  solitary  as  she  did  then— as  she 
had  felt  so  often  during  the  long  winter. 
She  paused  at  the  window  again,  and 
gazed  at  the  houses  far  down  below  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  street; 
they  were  at  least  homes,  and  the  women 
who  dwelt  there  had  husbands  or  sons  or 
fathers — had  each  of  them  a man  of  some 
sort  for  her  to  lean  on,  for  her  to  cling 
to,  for  her  to  love,  for  her  to  devote  her- 
self to,  and  for  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for. 

Sometimes  she  had  delighted  in  the 
loftiness  of  her  position,  lifted  high  in 
air;  she  had  fancied  almost  that  she  was 
on  another  plane  from  the  people  in  the 
thick  of  the  struggle  down  below.  Now 
as  she  pressed  her  forehead  against  the 
chill  pane  and  peered  down  to  watch  the 
umbrellas  that  crawled  here  and  there  on 
the  sidewalk  more  than  a hundred  feet 
beneath  her,  she  had  a fleeting  vision  of 
her  own  mangled  body  lying  down  there 
on  the  stones,  if  she  should  ever  yield  to 
the  temptation  that  came  to  her  in  these 
moments  of  depression.  She  shuddered 
at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  impetuous- 
ly, while  the  rain  again  rattled  against 
the  window,  as  though  demanding  instant 
admission. 

An  observer  would  have  declared  that 
this  woman,  weary  as  she  might  be  with 
solitude,  was  far  too  young  for  life  al- 
ready to  have  lost  its  savor.  Her  figure 
was  slight  and  girlish  yet.  Her  walk  was 
brisk  and  youthful.  Her  thick  brown 
hair  was  abundant,  and  untouched  by 
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gray.  Her  dark  brown  eyes  kept  their 
freshness  still,  although  they  were  older 
than  they  might  seem  at  first.  She  was 
perhaps  a scant  thirty  years  of  age,  al- 
though it  might  well  be  that  she  was 
three  or  four  years  younger.  No  doubt 
the  observer  would  have  found  her  ill  at 
ease  and  restless,  as  though  making  ready 
for  an  ordeal  that  she  was  anxious  to  pass 
through  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  began  to 
strike,  and  she  looked  up  eagerly;  but 
when  she  saw  that  it  was  only  three,  she 
turned  away  petulantly,  almost  like  a 
spoilt  child  who  cannot  bear  to  wait. 

Her  eye  fell  on  the  desk  with  an  un- 
finished letter  lying  on  it.  With  her 
usual  impulsive  swiftness  she  sat  herself 
down  and  hastily  ran  over  what  she  had 
written. 

“Dear  Margaret,”  the  letter  began,  “it 
was  a surprise,  of  course,  to  hear  from 
you  again,  for  it  must  be  three  or  four 
years  since  hist  we  corresponded.  But 
your  kindly  inquiries  were  very  welcome, 
and  it  did  me  good  to  feel  that  there  was 
a woman  really  interested  in  me,  even 
though  she  was  thousands  of  miles  away. 
It  is  with  a glow  of  gratitude  that  I 
think  of  you  and  your  goodness  to  me 
when  I was  suddenly  widowed.  You 
took  pity  on  my  loneliness  then,  and  you 
can't  guess  how  often  I have  longed  for  a 
friend  like  you  in  these  last  years  of  bit- 
ter solitude— a friend  I could  go  to  for 
sympathy,  a friend  I could  unburden  my 
heart  to.” 

Having  read  this  almost  at  a glance, 
she  seized  her  pen  and  continued: 

“ I feel  as  if  I simply  must  talk  out  to 
somebody— and  so  Pm  going  to  write  to 
you,  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  me, 
for  your  insight  and  your  perceptions 
were  always  as  kindly  as  they  were 
keen. 

“ You  ask  me  what  I am  going  to  do. 
And  I answer  you  frankly.  I am  going 
to  marry  a man  I don’t  love— and  who 
doesn't  love  me.  So  we  shall  swindle 
each  other! 

“ I can  see  your  shocked  look  as  you 
read  this— but  you  don’t  know  what  has 
brought  me  to  it.  I've  come  to  the  end 
of  my  tether  at  last.  My  money  has 
nearly  all  gone.  I don’t  know  how  I can 
support  myself— and  so  I’m  going  to  let 
somebody  support  me,  that’s  all ! 

‘*The  settlement  of  poor  George's  af- 
fairs has  dragged  along  all  these  years, 
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and  it  was  only  last  December  that  I got 
the  few  hundred  dollars  that  were  com- 
ing to  me.  I took  the  cash  and  I came 
here  to  New  York  to  see  if  something 
wouldn't  turn  up.  What— well,  I didn't 
know  and  I didn’t  care.  I just  hoped 
that  the  luck  might  change  at  last — and 
perhaps  I did  dream  of  a Prince  Charm- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  perspective ; not  a 
mere  boy,  of  course,  not  the  pretty  little 
puppet  Cinderella  married,  but  a Prince 
Charming  of  middle  age,  with  his  hair 
dashed  with  gray  at  the  temples,  a man 
of  position  and  sound  judgment  and  good 
taste,  who  might  still  find  his  ideal  in  a 
thin  little  widow  like  me.  Of  course  the 
dream  hasn’t  come  true;  it’s  only  the 
nightmares  that  are  realized.  I haven’t 
seen  any  Prince  Charmings,  either  pretty 
little  puppets  or  mature  men  of  the  world. 
I guess  the  race  is  extinct,  like  the  dodo. 
At  any  rate,  nothing  has  turned  up,  and 
the  winter  is  over,  and  my  money  is  near- 
ly all  gone. 

“But  I don’t  regret  the  past  few  months. 
New  York  is  very  interesting,  and  I’d 
dearly  love  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  It 
is  a sort  of  a stock-pot;  everything  goes  in 
— good  meat,  and  bones,  and  scraps  of  all 
sorts — and  you  never  know  just  what  the 
flavor  will  be  like,  but  it’s  sure  to  be  rich 
and  stimulating  and  unexpected.  I’ve 
been  to  very  exclusive  houses  here  some- 
times, and  I enjoyed  that  immensely;  I 
think  I could  learn  easily  to  live  up  to 
any  income,  no  matter  how  big  it  was. 
I’ve  been  mostly  in  the  society  absurdly 
called  the  Four  Hundred;  it  used  to  be 
called  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand;  there 
are  pleasant  men  and  women  there,  and 
dull  ones  too,  just  as  there  are  every- 
where else,  I suppose.  And  I’ve  even 
gone  a little  into  artistic  and  literary 
circles  — but  I don’t  really  like  untidy 
people. 

“ You  see  I am  here  at  the  newest  and 
swellest  hotel.  It’s  true  I have  only  a 
tiny  little  parlor  and  a teeny  little  bed- 
room, ’way  up  near  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  a room  in  the  attic  somewhere  for 
my  maid  Jemima — you  remember  Jemi- 
ma? Well,  she’s  watching  over  me  still, 
and  she's  the  only  real  friend  I have  in 
all  New  York!  She'd  give  me  all  her 
savings  gladly  if  I was  mean  enough  to 
take  them — but  I couldn't  live  on  that  pit- 
tance, could  I ? 

“ I brought  very  good  letters,  and  I had 
very  good  advice  from  an  old  maul  who 
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knew  George’s  father  when  he  was  a boy 
— Miss  Marlenspuyk;  dear  old  soul  she  is. 
Then,  as  it  happened,  somebody  remem- 
bered that  poor  George  had  been  interest- 
ed in  that  strike  in  Grass  Valley,  and  had 
received  one-third  of  the  stock  when  the 
Belinda  and  the  Lone  Star  were  consoli- 
dated. I’ve  got  that  stock  still,  and  I could 
paper  a house  with  it — if  I had  one.  At 
any  rate,  somebody  started  the  story  that 
I was  immensely  rich,  and  of  course  I 
didn’t  contradict  it.  I hope  I’ve  too  much 
tact  to  refuse  any  help  that  chance  throws 
in  my  way.  I don’t  know  whether  it 
was  the  reported  wealth,  or  the  excellent 
letters  I brought,  or  Miss  Marlenspuyk’s 
good  advice,  or  even  my  own  personal 
attractiveness — but  whatever  the  cause, 
I just  walked  into  Society  here  almost 
without  an  effort;  so  easily,  indeed,  that 
the  social  strugglers  who  have  seen  doors 
open  wide  for  me  where  they  have  been 
knocking  in  vain  for  years — well,  they 
are  mad  enough  to  tie!  It’s  enough  to 
make  us  despise  ourselves  even  more  than 
we  do  when  we  see  the  weeping  and  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  there  is  among 
the  outsiders  who  are  peeking  over  the 
barbed-wire  fence  of  Society!  I’m  afraid 
I’ve  been  horrid  enough  to  get  a good 
deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  envy  of 
those  outside  the  pale. 

“And  I’ve  enjoyed  the  thing  for  its 
own  sake,  too.  I like  to  give  a little  din- 
ner here  to  a woman  from  whom  I expect 
favors  and  to  a couple  of  agreeable  men. 
I like  to  go  to  other  people’s  dinners,  and 
to  a ball  now  and  then.  Why  is  it  I 
haven’t  really  the  half-million  or  more 
that  they  think  I have?  I'm  sure  I could 
spend  it  better  than  most  of  those  I know 
who  have  it.  As  it  is,  I’ve  about  enough 
money  left  in  the  bank  at  the  corner  to 
carry  me  another  month — and  then  ? And 
then  I Wonder  sometimes  whether  I hadn’t 
better  take  the  last  half-dollar  for  a poison 
of  some  sort — painless,  of  course.  Jemima 
would  see  me  decently  buried.  But  of 
course  I sha’n’t  do  anything  of  the  sort; 
I’m  too  big  a coward ! 

“ And  the  winter  has  almost  gone,  and 
nothing  has  turned  up.  Oh  yes,  I for- 
got—poor  George’s  brother,  who  doesn’t 
like  me,  and  never  did;  lie  knows  how 
poor  I am,  and  he  wouldn't  give  me  a 
dollar  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  he 
wrote  me  last  week,  asking  if  I would 
like  a place  as  matron  in  a girl’s  board- 
ing-school in  Milwaukee.  Of  course  I 


haven’t  answered  him!  I don’t  exactly 
see  myself  as  a matron.  What  a hideous 
word  it  is! 

“ Mais  ilfautfaire  un fin , and  mv  end 
is  matrimony,  I suppose.  There’s  a man 
here  called  Stone;  lie’s  a lieutenant-com- 
mander in  the  navy,  and  I think  lie’s  go- 
ing to  ask  me  to  marry  him— and  I*m 
going  to  accept  the  proposal  promptly! 

“He's  not  the  mature  Prince  Charming 
of  my  dreams,  but  he  is  really  not  ill- 
looking.  He’s  a manly  fellow,  and  I con- 
fess I thought  he  was  rather  nice,  until  I 
discovered  that  he  was  after  me  for  my 
money— which  was  a shock  to  my  vauity, 
too.  Little  Mat  Hitchcock — you  must 
remember  that  withered  little  old  beau? 
Well,  he  is  still  extant,  and  as  detestable 
as  ever;  be  told  me  that  John  Stone 
had  proposed  to  half  the  wealthy  girls 
iu  New  York.  Of  course  I don't  believe 
that,  but  I thought  it  was  very  suspicious 
when  lie  took  me  in  to  dinner  a month 
ago  and  tried  to  question  me  about  my 
stock  in  the  Belinda  and  Lone  Star.  1 
told  him  I had  the  stock — and  I have, 
indeed! — and  I let  him  believe  that  it 
was  worth  anything  you  please.  It 
wasn’t  what  I said,  of  course,  for  I was 
careful  not  to  commit  myself ; but  I guess 
he  got  the  right  impression.  And  since 
then  he  has  been  very  attentive;  so  it 
must  be  the  money  he  is  after  and  not  me. 
I rather  liked  him,  till  I began  to  suspect; 
and  even  now  I find  it  hard  to  have  the 
thorough  contempt  I ought  to  have  for  a 
fortune-hunter. 

“Why  is  it  that  we  think  a man  des- 
picable who  marries  for  money,  and  yet 
it  is  what  we  expect  a woman  to  do?  I’ve 
asked  Miss  Marlenspuyk  about  Mr.  Stone, 
and  she  knows  all  about  him,  as  she  does 
about  everybody  else.  She  says  he  has 
three  or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  besides  his  pay — and  yet  he  wants  to 
marry  me  for  my  money!  It  will  just 
serve  him  right  if  I marry  him  for  his. 
He’s  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  a 
few  months  more,  and  then  liis  shore  duty 
will  be  up;  so  that  if  we  are  married,  he'll 
be  ordered  to  sea  soon,  and  I shall  be  free 
from  him  for  three  years.  When  I write 
like  that  I don’t  know  whether  I have  a 
greater  contempt  for  him  or  for  myself. 
Mais  il  faut  vivre , n'e$t-cc  pas  ? And 
what  am  I to  live  on  next  month?  1 
can’t  be  a matron  in  Milwaukee,  can  I? 
The  world  owes  me  a living,  after  all,  and 
I’ve  simply  got  to  collect  the  debt  from  a 
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man.  And  how  I hate  myself  for  doing  and  then  he  went  toward  the  window, 
it!  The  rain  had  dwindled,  and  as  he  looked 

“Fie  sent  me  flowers  this  morning— a out  he  thought  he  saw  a break  in  the 
big  bunch  of  violets — and  of  course  he  clouds. 

will  come  in  this  afternoon  to  get  thank-  It  was  full  five  minutes  before  Mrs. 
ed.  If  I am  engaged  before  dinner,  I'll  Randolph  returned. 

put  in  a postscript  to  tell  you — so  that  “ Oh,  Mr.  Stone,”  she  began,  in  voluble 
you  can  get  your  wedding-present  ready!”  apology,  44  it’s  a shame  to  keep  you  wait- 
As  she  wrote  this  last  sentence  she  ing  so,  but  honestly  I couldn’t  help  it.  You 
gave  a hard  little  laugh.  took  me  by  surprise  so,  I really  wasn’t  fit 

Then  she  heard  a brisk  rattle  from  the  to  be  seen !” 
telephone-box  near  the  door.  Mr.  Stone  gallantly  expressed  a doubt 

She  dropped  her  pen  and  went  across  as  to  this  last  statement  of  hers, 
the  room  and  put  the  receiver  to  her  ear.  44  It’s  very  good  of  you  to  think  that,” 
“Yes— I’m  Mrs.  Randolph,”  she  said,  she  responded,  44  but  I 1 rdly  hoped  to  see 
“Yes— I’m  at  home.  Yes.  Have  Mr.  any  one  this  afternoon,  in  this  awful  wea- 
Stone  shown  up  to  my  parlor.”  ther.  How  did  you  ever  have  the  cour- 

Then  she  replaced  the  receiver  and  stood  age  to  venture  out?  It's  so  kind  of  you 
fora  moment  in  thought.  She  went  back  to  come  and  visit  a lonely  woman,  for  it 
to  the  desk  and  closed  her  portfolio,  with  has  been  such  a long  day!” 
the  unfinished  letter  inside.  She  changed  Mr.  Stone  informed  her  that  it  looked 
the  position  of  the  bowl  of  violets,  and  as  though  it  was  about  to  clear  up. 
brought  it  into  the  full  light.  She  glanced  “Of  course  you  sailors  have  to  know 
about  the  room  to  see  if  it  was  in  order;  all  about  the  weather,  don't  you?”  she  re- 
and  she  crossed  to  the  fireplace  and  look-  plied.  44  That's  the  advantage  of  being  a 
ed  at  herself  in  the  mirror  above.  man — you  can  do  things.  Now  a woman 

“ I do  wish  I had  slept  better  last  night,”  can't  do  anything— she  can’t  even  go  out 
she  said  to  herself.  “ I always  show  it  so  in  the  rain  for  fear  of  getting  her  skirts 
round  the  eyes.”  wet.” 

She  crossed  swiftly  to  the  door  which  In  her  own  ears  her  voice  did  not  ring 
opened  into  the  next  room.  quite  true.  She  knew  that  her  liveliness 

“ Jemima!”  she  called.  was  a little  factitious.  She  wondered 

“Yes,  Miss  Evelyn,” responded  a voice  whether  he  had  detected  it.  She  looked 
from  within.  up  at  him,  and  found  that  he  was  gazing 

“ Mr.  Stone  is  coming  up — and  my  hair  full  at  her.  She  had  never  before  recog- 
is  all  wrong.  I simply  must  do  it  over,  nized  how  clear  his  eyes  were  and  how 
You  tell  him  I’ll  be  here  in  a minute.”  ^j^ercing. 

“ Yes,  Miss  Evelyn,”  was  the  answer^^^H4 1 haven’t  thanked  you  yet  for  those 
“And  after  Mr.  Stone  comes,  you  g^^^ely  violets,”  she  began  again,  hastily, 
the  water  ready  for  the  tea,”  said  Mrs.  “ They  are  exquisite ! But  then  you  have 
Randolph,  as  she  went  into  the  bedroom,  always  such  good  taste  in  flowers.  They 
“ Be  sure  that  you  have  a fresh  lemon,  have  made  the  day  less  dreary  for  me — 
The  last  time  Mr.  Stone  was  here  his  slice  really  they  have.  They  were  company  in 
was  all  dried  up— and  men  don’t  like  that  my  loneliness.” 

sort  of  thing.”  He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  44  You 

A minute  or  two  after  she  had  disap-  lonely?”  he  asked.  44  How  can  that  be?” 
peared  there  was  a rap  at  the  door,  and  44  Why  not?”  she  returned. 

Jemima  came  from  the  bedroom  and  ad-  “ You  have  made  yourself  a home 
m itted  Mr.  Stone.  She  told  him  that  Mrs.  here,”  he  answered,  looking  about  the 
Randolph  would  see  him  at  once,  and  then  room.  44  You  have  hosts  of  friends  in  New 
she  went  back  to  her  mistress,  after  giving  York.  Whenever  I see  you  in  society  you 
him  a curiously  inquisitive  look.  are  surrounded  by  admirers.  How  can 

Mr.  Stone  had  the  walk  of  a sailor,  but  you  be  lonely  ?” 
he  carried  himself  like  a soldier.  His  eyes  She  was  about  to  make  an  impetuous 
were  blue  and  penetrating;  his  ashen  reply,  but  she  checked  herself, 
mustache  curled  over  a firm  mouth;  his  “I  am  not  really  a New-Yorker,  you 
clean-shaven  chin  was  square  and  reso-  know,”  she  said  at  last.  44 1 am  a stranger 
lute.  in  a strange  city.  You  don’t  know  what 

He  stood  near  the  door  for  a moment,  that  means." 
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“I  think  I do,"  he  responded.  ‘'The  ver  kettle.  Then  she  left  the  room,  silent- 
city  is  even  stranger  to  me  than  it  can  be  ly,  and  Stone  was  about  to  take  up  the 
to  you."  conversation  where  she  had  interrupted 

“I  doubt  it,"  she  responded.  it,  when  she  came  back  with  a plate  of 

“I  was  once  at  sea  alone  in  an  open  thin  bread-and-butter,  and  a little  glass 
boat  for  three  days,"  he  went  on,  “and  dish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

— it  must  seem  absurd  to  you,  very  ab-  He  checked  himself  again,  not  wanting 
surd,  I suppose — but  I was  not  as  lonely  to  talk  before  the  servant.  Jemima  stole 
as  I am,  now  and  then,  in  the  inidst  of  a curious  glance  at  him,  as  though  won 
the  millions  of  people  here  in  New  York."  dering  what  manner  of  man  lie  was.  Then 
“So  you  have  felt  that  way  too,  have  she  turned  down  the  llame  of  the  little 
you?"  she  asked.  “You  have  been  over-  lamp  and  left  the  room, 
whelmed  by  the  immensity  of  the  metrop-  Mrs.  Randolph  was  glad  that  the  coi; 
olis?  You  have  known  what  it  is  to  sink  versation  had  been  interrupted  at  that 
into  the  multitude,  knowing  that  nobody  point.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
cares  who  you  are,  or  where  you  are  going,  accept  Stone's  offer,  when  he  should  ask 
or  what  you  are  doing,  or  what  hopes  and  her  to  marry  him,  but  her  immediate  im 
desires  and  dreams  fill  your  head?  You  pulse  was  to  procrastinate.  She  did  not 
have  found  out  that  it  is  only  in  a great  doubt  that  he  would  propose  before  he 
city  that  one  can  be  really  isolated — for  left  her  that  afternoon,  and  yet  she  want 
in  a village  nobody  is  ever  allowed  to  be  ed  to  keep  him  at  arm's-length  as  lougas 
alone.  But  iu  a human  whirlpool  like  she  could.  There  were  imperative  rea 
this,  you  can  be  sucked  down  to  death  sons,  she  thought,  why  she  should  marry 
and  nobody  will  answer  your  outcry."  him;  but  she  knew  she  would  bitterly  re- 
He  gave  her  another  of  his  penetrating  gret  having  to  give  up  her  liberty— hav- 
glances.  “ It  surprises  me  that  you  can  ing  to  surrender  the  control  of  herself, 
have  such  feelings — or  even  that  you  can  “You  don't  take  sugar,  I remember/* 
know  what  such  feelings  are,"  he  said,  she  said,  as  she  poured  out  his  cun  of  tea. 
“you  who  lead  so  brilliant  a life,  with  “ And  only  one  slice  of  lemon,  isn’t  itr' 
dinners  every  day,  and  parties,  and — " “Only  one,"  lie  answered  as  be  took 

“Yes,"  she  interrupted,  with  a hard  lit-  the  cup.  “Thank  you." 
tie  laugh,  “but  I have  been  lonely  even  There  was  a change  of  tone  in  his  voice, 
at  a dinner  of  twenty-four.  I go  to  all  and  she  kuew  that  it  was  hopeless  for  her 
these  tilings,  as  you  say — I’ve  had  my  to  try  to  postpone  what  he  had  to  say. 
share  of  gayety  this  winter,  I’ll  admit—  But  she  could  not  help  making  the  effort, 
and  then  I come  back  here  to  this  hideous  “I'm  so  glad  you  like  this  tea,"  she 
hotel,  where  I don’t  know  a single  sou^^^iid,  hastily.  “It  is  part  of  a chest  Miss 
Why,  I haven’t  a real  friend — not  wha^^^Barlenspuyk  had  sent  to  her  from  Japan, 
call  a friend — iu  all  New  York."  ^^md  she  let  me  have  two  or  three  pounds. 

She  saw  that  he  had  listened  to  her  as  Wasn’t  it  nice  of  her?" 
though  somewhat  surprised,  not  only  by  But  the  attempt  failed.  The  sailor  had 
what  she  was  saying,  but  also  by  the  tone  gulped  his  tea,  and  now  he  set  the  cup 
in  which  she  said  it.  She  observed  that  down. 

her  last  remark  struck  him  as  offering  an  “Mrs.  Randolph—’’  he  began,  with  a 
opening  for  the  proposal  which  she  felt  break  in  his  voice. 

certain  he  had  come  to  make  that  after-  “Mr.  Stone!"  she  answered,  laughing 
noon.  ly;  “that's  a solemn  way  of  addressing 

“ You  must  not  say  that,  Mrs.  Ran-  me,  isn't  it?  At  least  it's  serious,  if  it 
dolph,"  he  began.  “Surely  you  know  isn’t  solemn." 

that  I — " “Mrs.  Randolph,"  he  repeated,  “what 

Then  he  broke  off  suddenly,  as  the  door  I have  to  sav  is  serious — very  serious  to 
of  the  next  room  opened,  and  Jemima  me,  at  least." 

entered  with  a tray  in  her  hand.  Then  she  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  try  to 

“ You  will  let  me  give  you  a cup  of  delay  matters.  She  drew  a long  hre.itu 
tea,  won't  you?"  the  widow  asked,  as  Je-  and  responded  as  lightly  as  she  could: 
mima  poured  out  the  steaming  water.  “Yes?" 

“Thank  you,"  the  sailor  answered.  “I  hope  I am  not  going  to  take  you 
“Your  tea  is  always  delicious."  by  surprise,  Mrs.  Randolph,"  he  went 

Jemima  lighted  the  lamp  under  the  sil-  on.  “You  are  so  bright  and  so  quick 
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that  you  must  have  seen  that  I admired  “I  do  like  you,  Mr.  Stone, ” she  forced 
you."  herself  to  answer.  She  thrilled  a little  at 

He  waited  for  her  response,  and  she  his  fervor,  doubtful  as  she  was  as  to  the 
was  forced  to  say  something'.  Even  reason  for  his  wooing.  And  as  li is  eyes 
though  the  man  was  trying  to  marry  her  were  fixed  on  her,  she  thought  that  site 
for  the  money  he  thought  she  had,  he  was  had  never  before  done  justice  to  his  looks, 
at  least  exhibiting  a most  becoming  ardor.  He  was  a strong  figure  of  a man.  His 
“Well,"  she  declared.  “I  didn't  sup-  mouth  was  masterful;  but  the  woman 
pose  you  were  very  much  bored  in  my  who  yielded  herself  to  him  was  likely  to 
society."  have  a satisfactory  defender. 

“I  have  never  before  seen  a woman  in  “Well,"  lie  asked,  when  she  said  no- 
whose  society  I have  taken  so  much  thing,  “ is  it  to  be  yes  or  no?”  And  his 
pleasure.”  he  answered.  “You  cannot  voice  trembled. 

imagine  how  great  a joy  it  has  been  for  “Will  you  be  satisfied  if  I do  not  say 
me  to  know  you,  and  how  much  I have  ‘no’ — even  if  I do  not  say  ‘yes,’  all  at 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming  to  see  once?”  she  returned. 

you  here  in  your  charming  home.”  “I  shall  have  to  be,  I suppose,”  he 

She  glanced  at  the  commonplace  parlor  answered,  and  there  was  a ring  of  tri- 
of  the  hotel  she  hated,  but  she  said  no-  umph  in  li  is  voice.  “But  I shall  never 
thing.  let  go  of  you  till  I get  you  to  say  ‘ yes.'  ” 

“You  spoke  just  now  of  loneliness,”  And  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
he  continued.  “I  hope  you  don't  know  kissed  it. 

what  that  really  is — at  least  that  you  She  made  no  resistance:  she  would 
don't  know  it  as  I knowr  it.  But  if  you  have  made  none  had  he  clasped  her  in 
have  felt  it  at  all,  I shall  have  the  less  liesi-  his  arms;  she  was  even  a little  surprised 
tation  in  asking  if  you — if  you  are  willing  that  he  did  not.  She  was  irritatingly 
to  consider  what  it  would  mean  to  me  if  conscious  that  his  warmth  was  not  dis- 
you  could  put  an  end  to  my  loneliness.”  pleasing  to  her— that  she  seemed  not  to 
“Mr.  Stone!'’ she  said  as  she  dropped  resent  his  making  love  to  her  although 
her  eyes.  she  suspected  him  of  a base  motive. 

“ It  is  not  your  beauty  alone  that  has  For  a minute  or  more  nothing  was 
drawn  me  to  you,”  he  urged,  “ not  your  said.  He  still  held  her  baud  firmly 
charm,  although  I have  felt  that  from  clasped  in  his. 

t lie  first  day  I met  you.  No;  it  is  more  At  last  he  spoke:  “You  have  granted 
than  that,  I think — it  is  your  goodness,  me  so  much  that  I have  no  right  to  ask 
your  gentleness,  your  kindness,  your  wo-  for  more.  But  I have  not  a great  deal  of 
manliness.  I don't  know  how  to  fin^  time  now  to  persuade  you  to  marry  me. 
words  for  what  I want  to  say,  but  ^^^HJome  day  this  summer  I expect  to  he 
must  know  what  I mean.  I mean  th^^^^rdered  to  sea  again — some  day  in  July 
love  you,  and  I beg  you  to  be  my  wife.”  or  August;  and  l want  to  have  you  for 
“ This  is  very  sudden,  Mr.  Stone,”  she  my  wife  before  I go.” 
replied.  “Oh,  Mr.  Stone,”  she  cried,  “that  is 

“Is  it?”  he  asked,  honestly.  “I  very  soon !” 
thought  everybody  must  have  seen  howl  “ Can't  you  call  me  John?”  he  asked, 
felt  towards  you.”  following  up  his  advantage.  “Can’t  I 

“Oh,  I supposed  you  liked  me  a little,”  call  you  Evelyn?” 
she  went  on.  She  smiled,  and  did  not  deny  him,  and 

“I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,"  he  he  kissed  her  hand  again.  He  kept  hold 
said,  and  she  wondered  at  the  sincerity  of  it  now  as  though  he  felt  sure  ol  it. 
with  which  he  said  il.  She  wished  she  She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  he  was 
had  never  heard  that  little  Mat  Hitchcock  making  progress. 

talk  against  him.  They  talked  for  a while  about  his  term 

“Of  course  I can't  expect  that  you  of  sea  service.  He  thought  that  he  might 
should  love  me  all  at  once,'’  lie  contin-  he  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ned;  “no;  that’s  too  much  to  hope.  But  ron,  and,  if  he  were,  she  could  come  to 
if  you  only  like  me  a little  now,  and  if  Europe  to  him  and  spend  the  next  winter 
you  will  only  let  me  love  you,  1 shall  he  at  Vi llefranehe.  Then  they  discussed 
satisfied.”  And  he  leaned  forward  and  travel  in  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
took  her  hand.  places  they  had  visited. 
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With  her  delicate  feminine  perceptions  ment.  “ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my 
she  soon  discovered  that  there  was  some-  stock  is  worthless?”  she  inquired, 
thing  he  wished  to  say,  but  did  not  know  “I  fear  it  is  worth  very  little,"  he  an- 
how  to  lead  up  to.  Curious  to  learn  swered.  “Tom  Pixlev  told  me  he  be- 
what  this  might  be,  she  let  the  conversa-  lieved  that  they  were  going  to  abandon 
tion  drop,  so  that  he  could  make  a fresh  the  workings,  and  that  the  interest  on 
start  in  his  blunt  fashion.  the  mortgage  had  not  been  paid  for  two 

Filially  he  came  to  the  point.  “Eve-  years.” 
lyn,”  he  began,  abruptly,  “ do  you  know  “So  you  knew  all  along  that  I was 
the  Pixleys  in  San  Francisco — Tom  Pix-  poor?”  she  asked.  “Then  why  did  you 
ley,  I mean?”  ask  me  to  marry  you?” 

“I  think  I have  met  him,”  she  an-  John  Stone  looked  at  her  for  a moment 
swered,  wondering  what  this  might  lead  in  amazement,  while  his  cheeks  flamed, 
to.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  before 

“He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,”  Stone  her. 
continued.  “He  was  here  a fortnight  “Did  you  suppose  that  I wanted  to 
ago,  and  I had  a long  talk  with  him.  He  marry  you  for  your  money  ?”  he  said, 
knows  all  about  those  Grass  Yallev  making  an  obvious  effort  for  self-control, 
mines.”  “Yes,”  she  answered,  lowering  her 

She  smiled  a little  bitterly  and  with-  eyes.  “And  that  is  why  I was  going  to 
drew  her  hand.  She  thought  that  per-  accept  you.” 

haps  th$  stock  was  worth  more  than  she  She  felt  that  the  man  was  still  staring 
had  supposed,  and  that  Stone  had  been  at  her,  wholly  unable  to  understand, 
told  so  by  Pixley.  All  her  contempt  for  “I  am  poor,  very  poor,”  she  went  on. 
a man  who  could  marry  a woman  for  hurriedly.  “ I don't  know-  how  I am  go- 
money  rose  hot  within  her.  ing  to  live  next  month.  I believed  that 

“Does  he?”  she  asked,  carelessly,  not  you  thought  I was  wealthy.  It  seemed 
trusting  herself  to  say  more.  to  me  a mean  thing  for  a man  to  do,  to 

“You  have — it’s  not  my  business,  I marry  a woman  for  her  money,  so  I didn't 
know,”  urged  the  sailor,  “but  I don't  mind  deceiving  you.” 
mind,  if  I can  spare  you  any  worry  in  He  stood  silently  gazing  at  her  for  a 
the  future — you  have  a lot  of  stock  in  the  minute,  and  she  could  not  but  think  that 
Belinda  and  Lone  Star,  haven’t  you?”  a man  was  very  slow  to  understand. 

“ Yes,”  she  replied.  Then  he  sat  down  again,  and  took  her 

“It  does  not  pay  at  all,  does  it?”  he  hand  once  more,  and  petted  it. 
asked.  “You  must  have  been  sadly  tried  if 

She  looked  at  him  coldly  as  she  re- ^vou  were  willing  to  do  a thing  like  that." 
sponded,  “I  have  not  received  any  divi^^^said,  with  infinite  pity  in  his  voice, 
dends  this  year.”  % ^^^cou  poor  child!” 

“ But  you  spoke  to  me  once  as  if  you  It  was  her  turn  then  to  be  astonished, 
counted  on  this  stock,”  he  returned,  “as  but  she  was  swifter  of  comprehension, 
if  you  thought  that  the  dividends  were  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  still 
only  deferred.”  want  to  marry  me,”  she  asked,  looking 

“Did  I?”  she  said,  distantly,  as  though  him  full  in  the  face,  “even  after  I have 
the  matter  interested  her  very  little.  insulted  you?” 

“That  was  why  I took  the  liberty  of  “ Yes,”  he  answered.  “I  want  to  mar- 
getting  the  facts  out  of  Tom  Pixley,”  ry  you — and  more  than  ever  now,  so  that 
Stone  continued.  “It  wasn’t  my  busi-  you  may  never  again  be  exposed  to  a 
ness,  I know,  but,  loving  you  as  I did,  I temptation  like  this.*’ 
was  afraid  you  might  be  bitterly  digap-  “ But  now  I refuse  to  marry  you,”  slu* 
pointed.”  returned,  forcibly,  as  she  withdrew  her 

“No,”  she  interrupted,  “I  am  not  hand.  “I  say  4 no'  now — without  hesi- 
likely  to  be  bitterly  disappointed.”  tation  this  time.” 

“Then  you  were  aware  already  that  “ Why ?”  he  asked, 
the  Belinda  and  Lone  Star  is  a failure?”  “Because  it  isn't  fair  now,”  she  re 
he  asked.  “ I am  very  glad  you  were,  for  sponded. 

I was  afraid  I might  be  the  bearer  of  bad  “Fair?”  be  repeated,  puzzled, 
news.”  “ I couldn't  do  it  now;  it  would  be  too 

She  gazed  at  him  in  intense  astonish-  mean  for  anything,”  she  explained.  “As 
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long*  as  I supposed  you  thought  I was 
rich  and  were  going  to  marry  me  for  my 
money,  I didn't  mind  cheating  you.  I 
could  let  you  marry  me  even  if  I didn’t 
love  you,  and  it  would  only  be  serving 
you  right.  But  now! — now  I couldn’t! 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you.  I am  pretty 
mean,  I confess,  but  I’m  not  mean  enough 
for  that,  I hope.'’ 

Again  lie  took  a moment  to  think  be- 
fore lie  spoke. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  you.”  • 
he  began.  “Am  I to  understand  that 
you  were  going  to  marry  me,  though  you 
did  not  love  me,  so  long  as  you  thought 
I did  not  love  you,  but  that  now,  when 
you  know  that  I really  do  love  you.  for 
that  very  reason  you  refuse  to  marry 
me  ?" 

“That's  it,”  she  cried.  “You  must 
see  how  I feel  about  it.  It  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  marry  you  now  I know  you  are  in 
earnest,  would  it?" 

“ But  if  I am  willing,"  lie  urged;  “ if  I 
want  you  as  much  as  ever:  if  I feel  con- 
fident that  I can  get  you  to  love  me  a 
little  in  time;  if  you  will  only  let  me 
hope — ” 

“Ob,  I couldn't,”  she  answered.  “I 
couldn’t  cheat  you  now  I really  know 
you — now  that  I like  you  a great  deal 
better  than  I did.” 

He  was  about  to  protest  again,  when 
she  interrupted  him. 

“ Don't  let’s  talk  about  it  any  more.” 
she  said,  impetuously;  “it  has  given  me 
a headache  already.” 

Forbidden  to  speak  upon  the  one  sub- 
ject about  which  he  had  something  to 
say,  the  man  said  nothing,  and  for  a 
minute  or  more  there  was  silence. 

They  could  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain 
as  it  pelted  against  the  window  near 
which  they  were  sitting.  Then  there  was 
a slight  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a 
distant  growl  of  thunder. 

A shiver  ran  through  Mrs.  Randolph, 
and  she  gave  a little  nervous  laugh. 

“ I hate  lightning,"  she  explained, 

“ and  I detest  a storm— don’t  you?  I don't 
see  how  any  one  can  ever  choose  to  he  a 
sailor.” 

He  smiled  grimly.  “I  am  a sailor,” 
he  said. 

“And  are  you  go i n g to  sea  agai n 
soon?’’  she  returned.  “I  shall  miss  you 
dreadfully.  I'm  glad  I sha'n't  be  here  in 
New  York  when  you  are  gone.  Perhaps 
I shall  leave  first.” 


“Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked,  ea- 
gerly. 

“I've  got  to  go  somewhere,”  she  an- 
swered, “ now  that  I've  had  to  change  all 
my  plans.  I'm  going  to  Milwaukee.” 

“ To  Milwaukee?”  he  repeated.  “ I did 
not  know  you  had  any  friends  there.” 

“ I haven't,”  she  answered,  with  a rep- 
etition of  the  hard  little  laugh.  “Not  a 
friend  in  Milwaukee,  and  not  a friend  in 
New  York.’’ 

“ Then  why  are  you  going?’’ 

“I  must  earn  inv  living  somehow,” 
she  responded,  “and  I can't  paint,  and  I 
can’t  embroider,  and  I can’t  teach  whist, 
and  I'm  not  young  enough  to  go  on  the 
stage  — so  I’m  to  settle  down  as  the  ma- 
tron of  a girls’  school  in  Milwaukee.  The 
place  has  been  offered  to  me,  and  I intend 
to  accept  it.” 

“When  must  you  be  there?”  he  in- 
quired. 

“Oh,  I don't  know,”  she  answered. 
“Next  week  some  time,  or  perhaps  not 
till  next  month.  I’m  not  sure  when.” 

John  Stone  rose  to  go.  “Then  I can 
come  to  see  you  again — Evelyn?”  he  ask- 
ed. 

Her  heart  throbbed  a little  as  she  heard 
her  name  from  his  lips. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  replied,  cordially. 
“Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can. 
I hate  to  be  as  lonely  as  I was  this  after- 
noon.” 

And  she  held  out  her  hand. 

“Good-by,  then,”  he  responded,  and  he 
raised  her  hand  again  aud  kissed  it. 

When  he  had  gone  she  walked  restless- 
ly to  and  fro  for  several  minutes.  At 
last  she  opened  her  desk  and  took  out 
the  unfinished  letter,  and  tore  it  up  im- 
patiently. Then  she  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  out. 

Twilight  was  settling  down  over  the 
city,  but  the  sky  was  leaden,  with  not  a 
gleam  of  sunset  along  the  horizon.  Lights 
were  already  twinkling  here  and  there 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  irregular  roofs 
across  which  she  was  looking.  The  rain 
wasjieavier  than  ever,  and  it  fell  in  sheets, 
now.  as  though  it  would  never  cease. 

Yet  the  solitary  woman  looking  out 
at  the  dreary  prospect  did  not  feel  so 
lonely  as  she  had  felt  two  hours  earlier. 
She  had  meant  to  accept  John  Stone,  and 
she  had  rejected  him.  But  it  was  a com- 
fort to  her  to  know  that  somewhere  in 
the  immense  city  that  spread  out  before 
her  there  was  a man  who  really  loved  her. 
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“0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death!” — Cymbkline,  Act  II.,  Scene  II. 


WE  spend  about  a third  of  our  life  iu 
sleep,  but  this  fact  makes  little  or  no 
impression  upon  us  until  we  devote  some 
thought  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions implied  in  its  bare  statement.  So 
commonplace,  indeed,  is  the  part  of  sleep 
in  the  round  and  cycle  of  life  that  its  very 
familiarity  as  a vital  phenomenon  usual- 
ly places  it  within  the  pale  of  things  that 
neither  demand  nor  deserve  serious  dis- 
cussion. We  accept  the  daily  round  and 
alternation  of  waking  and  slumber  as  a 
something  essentially  embodied  within 
the  constitution  of  vitality,  and  until  oue 
or  other  phase  of  existence  is  thrown  into 
bold  relief,  scientifically  or  otherwise, 
their  curious  nature,  and  the  interesting 
conditions  which  cause  or  affect  them, 
pass  unheeded  and  unknown.  Yet  there 
is  no  more  wondrous  study  included  in 
the  course  of  our  vital  affairs  than  that 
which  pertains  to  the  “ape  of  death.” 
Its  interesting  nature  is  equalled  only  by 
the  difficulties  which  attend  its  investiga- 
tion. For,  like  a scientific  “will-o’-the- 
wisp,”  sleep,  studied  subjectively  and  per- 
sonally, evades  our  conceptions  and  our 
intelligence  in  a manner  which  is  most 
tantalizing  and  annoying  to  the  investi- 
gator. Pursued  by  the  light  of  conscious- 
ness, its  very  advent  represents  a subtle 
inroad  on  our  intelligence  that  bars  the 
way  to  further  investigation.  It  extin- 
guishes the  very  powers  which  we  would 
employ  in  discovering  its  nature  and 
causes ; and  the  active  watcher,  quick  and 
eager  to  note  the  phenomena  of  sleep’s 
oncoming,  soon  becomes  helpless  as  he 
passes  irresistibly,  with  extinguished  con- 
sciousness, into  the  Land  of  Nod.  One 
may  well  be  tempted  to  regard  this  intro- 
spective investigation  of  sleep  as  in  one 
sense  parallel  to  the  attempt  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  life  itself.  The  animal- 
cule whose  protoplasm  body  we  can  look 
through  and  through  by  aid  of  our  micro- 
scope would  appear  to  present  to  us  the 
realization  of  all  that  is  simple  in  the 
problem  of  vitality  and  its  nature.  It  is 
destitute  of  organs  and  parts;  any  bit 
of  this  living  stuff  eats,  digests,  moves, 
and  reproduces  its  kind.  It  hovers  on  the 


very  twilight  of  existence,  and  tempts  tlie 
mind  to  hope  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion which  all  the  ages  have  asked,  but  to 
which  all  the  ages  have  found  no  reply. 
The  very  act  of  analysis  of  the  living 
mass  destroys  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  we  know  life  to  be  capable  of  mani- 
festing itself ; and  we  retire  from  the  un- 
equal battle,  forced  into  a discontentment 
which  teaches  us  that  while  we  may 
know  what  life  does,  and  what  life  re- 
quires for  the  display  of  its  energies,  what 
it  is  remains  the  crux  of  philosophy,  as 
in  the  days  of  yore.  Sleep  presents  very 
similar  conditions  to  us  when  we  endea- 
vor to  trace  its  why  and  wherefore  in  a 
scientific  sense.  It  is  left  to  us  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  rather  than  the  actu- 
alities of  that  phase  of  life  which  the  poet 
lias  aptly  designated  as  “ death’s  twin  bro- 
ther”; but,  nevertheless,  the  task  of  tra- 
cing out  even  the  environments  which  en- 
compass the  sleeping  state  is  not  without 
its  own  intellectual  rewards.  In  the 
course  of  such  a study  we  may  traverse 
fields  of  research  which  are  among  the 
most  interesting  that  mental  physiology 
has  to  offer  for  our  acceptance  and  culti- 
vation. 

Taking  a comparative  view  of  vital  ac- 
tion,we  soon  discover  that  the  alternation 
of  rest  and  work  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  our  own  existence,  nor,  indeed,  to  the 
brain  itself  as  the  organ  cliielly  con- 
cerned in  the  oscillation  between  labor 
and  repose.  It  would  be  a perfectly  cor- 
rect statement,  for  instance,  to  assert  that 
all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  our  frame 
participate  in  the  cessation  of  activity 
which  is  the  salient  feature  of  sleep  itself. 
If  we  consider  the  general  forms  of  en- 
ergy,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  represent- 
ed by  the  life  we  live,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  that  in  sleep  those  forces  are  ma- 
terially reduced  in  the  matter  of  their 
play.  The  living  engine  slows  down,  as 
it  were,  and  banks  up  its  fires,  so  that  its 
pulsations  are  sufficient,  not  for  actual  la- 
bor, but  for  merely  maintaining  the  pas- 
sive flow  of  force  within  the  organism. 
The  heart  is  thus  slowed  in  sleep,  the 
breathing  movements  are  reduced  in  fre- 
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quency,  and  the  action  of  the  digestive 
organs  practically  ceases.  There  is  ac- 
tivity, no  doubt,  among  the  liver  cells  and 
in  the  cells  of  other  glands, but  their  work 
of  secreting  products  from  the  blood  is 
materially  slackened.  Even  the  tear- 
glands  largely  cease  from  action  in  sleep, 
and  when  the  sleeper  awakes,  his  first  ac- 
tion may  be  that  of  rubbing  his  eyes  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  glands  to  renewed 
activity,  and  to  supply  the  protective 
moisture  to  the  delicate  membranes  which 
it  is  its  destiny  to  lave  and  protect.  Then, 
also,  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  falls  in  sleep,  while,  it  need  not  be 
added,  the  tissue  - changes  that  present 
in  themselves  the  physical  and  chemical 
outcome  and  result  of  work  are  reduced 
to  a minimum.  Thus  while  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  body  is  found  to  cor- 
respond with  a period  late  iu  the  night  or 
morning,  the  maximuni  appears  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  bodily  heat,  in  fact,  rises 
at  a fairly  quick  rate  from  6 a.m.  to  10  or 
11  A.M.,  and  then  at  a slower  rate  in- 
creases to  6 p.m.  ; then  it  falls,  reaching 
the  minimum  point  between  4 and  6 A.M. 

In  individual  organs,  and  even  in  the 
active  discharge  of  their  duties,  we  may 
discover  a suggestion  of  the  need  and 
demand  for  repose.  Breathing  is  an  in- 
termittent action.  There  is  a pause  be- 
tween breaths,  as  it  were,  and  that  pause 
represents  rest.  Still  more  plainly  is  this 
rhythmic  action  illustrated  in  the  heart 
and  its  work.  The  heart  was  popularly 
described  by  no  less  a distinguished  phys- 
iologist than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as 
"‘forever  quivering  o’er  its  task.”  It  is 
a much  truer  conception  of  the  heart 
to  regard  it,  witli  Sir  James  Paget,  as 
a “rhythmic  muscle,”  which  alternates 
moments  of  rest  with  moments  of  work. 
It  is  in  the  position  of  a workman  who 
takes  short  intervals  of  rest  betwixt 
short  spells  of  work,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  this  active  piece  of  vital  mech- 
anism wre  come  face  to  face  once  again 
with  the  universal  demand  for  repose.  If 
with  the  eye  of  scientific  faith  we  could 
glance  through  the  minute  cells  of  which 
the  living  tissues  are  composed,  I doubt 
not  we  should  find  that  each  of  these  pro- 
toplasmic units  in  its  due  season  seeks 
and  finds  its  appropriate  rest.  It  is  really 
inconceivable  that  auy  vital  structure, 
large  or  small,  should  labor  incessantly. 

It  may  be  profitable  in  the  course  of 
our  physiological  ramble  to  glance  in  the 
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first  instance  at  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  sleep,  such  as  are  to  be  noted  in  the 
general  study  of  the  subject,  and  then 
to  discuss  the  probable  causes  of  this  cu- 
rious condition.  We  may  bear  in  mind 
with  much  advantage  throughout  our 
considerations  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland  that  sleep,  “in  the  most  general 
and  correct  sense  of  the  term,  must  be 
regarded  not  as  one  single  state,  but  a 
succession  of  states  in  constant  variation 
— this  variation  consisting  not  only  in 
different  degrees  in  which  the  same  sense 
or  faculty  is  submitted  to  it,  but  also  in 
the  different  proportions  in  which  these 
several  powers  are  under  its  influence  at 
the  same  time.”  Sleep  is  rather  a com- 
pound or  complex  condition  than  a single 
and  simple  state. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  sleep  consists  in 
the  utter  inability  to  resist  its  onset  in 
cases  of  extreme  fatigue.  Several  remark- 
able instances  are  given  in  which  persons 
have  continued  to  walk  onwards  while 
sleep  has  overcome  them,  the  automatic 
centres  of  the  brain  evidently  controlling 
and  stimulating  the  muscles  when  con- 
sciousness itself  had  been  completely  ab- 
rogated. It  is  recorded  that  at  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  fall  of  wreckage,  some  of  the  over- 
fatigued boys  serving  the  guns  with  pow- 
der fell  asleep  on  the  deck.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter gives  another  instance  of  allied  kind. 
In  the  course  of  the  Burmese  war,  the  cap- 
tain of  a frigate  actively  engaged  in  com- 
bat fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  slept  soundly  for  two  hours  within  a 
yard  of  one  of  the  biggest  guns,  which 
was  being  actively  worked  during  his 
slumbers.  It  is  matter  of  common  med- 
ical knowledge  that  extreme  exhaustion 
in  face  of  the  severest  pain  will  induce 
sleep.  Here  the  imperative  demand  of  the 
body — a demand  implanted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  constitution  of  our  frames — 
asserts  its  influence;  and  even  pain,  the 
ordinary  conqueror  of  repose,  has  in  its 
turn  to  succumb.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary cases  in  which  the  over- 
ruling power  of  sleep  was  ever  exempli- 
fied was  that  of  Damiens,  condemned  for 
treason  in  Paris  in  1757.  He  was  barba- 
rously tortured,  but  remarked  that  the 
deprivation  of  sleep  had  been  the  great 
est  torture  of  all.  It  was  reported  that 
he  slept  soundly  even  in  the  short  inter- 
vals which  elapsed  between  his  periods 
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of  torture.  Among  the  Chinese  a form 
of  punishment  for  crimes  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  prisoner  continually  awake,  or  in 
arousing  him  incessantly  after  short  in- 
tervals of  repose.  After  the  eighth  day 
of  such  sleeplessness,  one  criminal  be- 
sought his  captors  to  put  him  to  death  by 
any  means  they  could  choose  or  invent, 
so  great  was  his  pain  and  torment  due 
to  the  absence  of  “nature’s  soft  nurse.” 
Persons  engaged  in  mechanical  labor, 
such  as  attending  a machine  in  a factory, 
have  often  fallen  asleep  despite  the  plain 
record  of  pains  and  penalties  attending 
such  dereliction  of  duty,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sense  of  personal  danger  which  was 
plainly  kept  before  their  eyes. 

The  causes  which  may  induce  sleep, 
in  addition  to  over-fatigue  and  the  natu- 
ral sense  of  weariness,  are  extremely  va- 
ried. There  has  always  existed  a fertile 
subject  for  discussion,  popular  and  med- 
ical alike,  in  the  question  of  the  health- 
fulness or  otherwise  of  the  after-dinner 
nap.  If  it  be  true — and  the  assertion  is 
based  on  good  grounds — that  during  di- 
gestion there  is  a determination  of  blood 
from  the  outward  to  the  inward  tissues, 
this  fact  may  possibly  explain  the  ten- 
dency to  sleep  which  predominates  after 
food.  If  the  brain  becomes  slightly 
anaemic  after  meals  in  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal,  in  part,  of  its  otherwise 
full  blood- supply,  we  may  find  in  this 
fact  at  least  a plausible  explanation  of 
the  causation  of  the  after-dinner  nap. 

Apart  from  the  usual  causes  of  repose, 
we  may  light  upon  causes  of  tolerably 
familiar  character,  such  as  the  regular 
and  monotonous  repetition  of  a sound 
in  the  case  of  railway  travelling.  Persons 
who  are  talkative  and  wakeful  enough 
when  they  start,  soon  succumb  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  “drowsy  god.”  The  ear 
gets  fatigued  by  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  sounds  and  by  their  quick  succession, 
and  the  fatigue  thus  induced,  acting  on 
the  brain  at  large,  induces  sleep. 

Reading  will  similarly  favor  sleep. 
“ To  go  to  sleep  over  a book  ” is  a familiar 
enough  phase  of  ordinary  life.  The  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  optical  equilibrium, 
as  it  were,  strains  the  eyes,  and  the  conse- 
quence again  is  brain-fatigue  and  conse- 
quent slumber.  The  monotonous  sound 
of  a speaker’s  voice  which  ambles  along 
in  a single  cadence  without  variation  is  a 
well-known  soporific  agent,  such  as  may, 
indeed,  be  responsible  for  the  occasional 


somnolence  of  churcli-goers.  Contrari- 
wise, a widely  different  environment  may. 
by  interrupting  habit,  prevent  sleep. 
People  who  live  in  a noisy  city  will  sleep 
peacefully  amidst  all  the  roar  and  d:n 
of  the  traffic,  but  when  they  sojourn  in 
a quiet  country  place  they  are  restless 
and  sleepless  for  a few  nights.  Here  the 
brain-habit  has  to  be  altered  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  The  tiring  out  of  an 
organ  of  sense  after  the  fashions  above 
described  is  one  of  the  means  used  fur 
inducing  the  hypnotic  condition.  The 
gazing  at  a crystal,  or  the  fixing  of  the 
eyes  on  any  other  object,  will  favor  the 
occurrence  of  this  condition  in  many  sub 
jects,  while  the  mere  sound  of  a gong 
will  produce  it  in  others.  The  inhibition 
of  the  higher  brain  centres  thus  induced 
is  analogous,  if  it  is  indeed  not  closely 
akin  in  nature,  to  the  induction  of  ordi- 
nary sleep  by  similar  means.  It  is  wtil 
to  bear  tliis  fact  in  mind,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Holland’s  advice  already  quoted; 
for  between  simple  sleep  and  the  hypnotic 
state  there  are  certain  grades  and  stages 
that  link  the  one  phase  of  brain  action 
very  closely  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
connected  with  sleep  is  that  in  which  a 
determination,  formed  overnight,  that  we 
should  wake  at  a certain  hour,  acts  true  to 
the  appointed  time.  In  certain  instances 
with  which  I am  acquainted  the  idea  acts 
perfectly;  in  others  it  acts  occasionally; 
and  in  other  cases,  again,  it  fails  complete- 
ly. The  explanation  of  this  habit  depends 
on  what  one  may  term  a “dominant 
idea,”  or  an  idee  fixe , as  the  French 
term  it.  There  is  something  akin  in  this 
waking  notion  to  the  “dominant  idea*' 
with  which  a hypnotist  may  impress  his 
facile  subject.  If  we  substitute  for  the 
hypnotist  the  individual  himself,  or  may- 
hap the  idea  of  the  friend  who  lias  been 
impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
sounding  the  reveille  at  a given  hour 
in  the  morning,  we  can  discern  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  action  with  a fair  degree  of 
clearness.  The  dominant  idea  in  the 
shape  of  the  necessity  for  awaking  at  a 
certain  time  is  impressed  on  the  brain, 
and  is  probably  transmitted  to  those  au- 
tomatic or  lower  centres  which  rule  our 
mechanical  acts,  which  are  responsible  for 
thevisionsof  the  night,  and  which  a re  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out,  either  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  consciousness  or  in  the  exercise 
of  a subconsciouscondition,  many  complex 
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actions.  Through  the  hours  of  sleep  the 
dominant  idea  remains  impressed  on  these 
lower  centres.  The  head  of  the  business 
sleeps  on  while  the  night  watchman  is 
awake;  and  so,  prompt  to  the  time,  or 
shortly  before  or  after  it,  the  desired  re- 
sult is  attained,  and  the  slumbering  brain 
is  awakened  to  the  full  measure  of  its  ac- 
tivity. This  phase  of  brain-work  may  be 
called  its  alarm-clock  action.  In  itself  it 
is  remarkable  enough,  because  the  possible 
explanations  that  may  be  given  of  it  do 
not  take  account  of  the  brain- work  in- 
volving measurement  of  time,  and  of  the 
inode  in  which  the  exact  lapse  of  the 
hours  is  duly  gauged.  But,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  acts  involved  are  not 
more  wonderful  than  those  we  see  illus- 
trated in  the  somnambulistic  state,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  case  of  dreams.  It  may 
well  be  that  a time- faculty  is  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  persons,  just  as  certain  other 
faculties  (e.  g.,  a sense  of  direction),  re- 
markable enough  in  their  way,  are  ex- 
hibited bv  some  people  and  not  by  others. 
The  dominant-idea  theory  will  at  least 
lead  us  to  the  verge  of  the  explanation  of 
the  alarm-clock  action  of  the  brain,  even 
if  it  fails  to  account  for  the  whole  mechan- 
ism involved  in  the  waking  operation. 

That  sleep  is  ruled  by  the  habits  of  the 
individual  is  extremely  evident.  An  in- 
stance is  given  in  which  a person  who 
had  taken  passage  on  board  a war-ship 
was  rudely  awakened  by  the  morning 
gun,  which  startled  him  exceedingly.  On 
succeeding  mornings  the  gun  woke  him  at 
first  sharply,  and  then  much  more  quiet- 
ly, until  at  length  lie  slept  on  without 
being  disturbed  at  all  in  his  slumbers  by 
the  report.  It  is  also  notable  that  when 
a special  habit  of  life  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  daily  routine,  sleep  i& 
liable  to  he  disturbed  by  even  the  slight- 
est appeal  which  ordinarily  wakes  the  in- 
dividual in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
while  noises  of  much  more  grievous  char- 
acter fail  to  effect  that  result.  The  doc- 
tor wakes  on  the  slightest  agitation  of 
his  night-bell,  while  the  click  of  the  nee- 
dle awakes  the  tired  telegraphist  when 
a loud  noise  might  fail.  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  was  serving  in  the  early  days 
of  liis  naval  experiences  as  signal-lieuten- 
ant to  Lord  Hood  at  the  battle  of  Toulon. 
His  duty  was  that  of  watching  for  and 
interpreting  the  signals  made  by  the  look- 
out frigates,  and  in  this  capacity  he  re- 
mained on  deck  for  eighteen  or  nineteen 


hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Exhausted 
with  the  strain  of  watching,  he  went  be- 
low to  obtain  sleep,  and  reposed  soundly, 
undisturbed  by  any  ordinary  noise;  yet 
whenever  a comrade  lightly  whispered  in 
his  ear  the  word  4 ‘ Signal,”  he  atoncea  woke, 
ready  for  duty.  The  cause  of  sleep  is  as 
yet  a matter  of  scientific  debate.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  can 
be  no  absolute  certainty  in  the  matter. 

Involved  in  the  general  dubiety  of 
opinion  we  may  find  the  cause  of  the 
nearly  allied  state  known  as  “somnam- 
bulism,” or  “sleep-walking.”  Now  this 
state  has  often  been  described  as  one  of 
naturally  induced  hypnotism,  and  the 
designation  is  apt  enough.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  if  any  state  or  condition 
can  be  linked  with  another,  or  paralleled, 
we  may  the  more  readily  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  two  conditions  in  question. 
It  is  only  mystical  wonders  that  find  no 
parallel  at  all,  and  which  remain  as  iso- 
lated rocks  in  the  intellectual  sea.  Those 
who  have  designated  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism as  an  acted  dream,  or  as  a 
dream  in  action,  have  probably  construct- 
ed as  satisfactory  a definition  of  this  state 
as  it  is  possible  to  construct.  The  state 
of  sleep  which  develops  into  somnam- 
bulism has  added  to  it  the  execution  of 
impulses,  which  are  so  far  of  automatic 
character,  and  which  represent  the  out- 
come of  stimuli  acting  apart  from  all 
ordinary  forms  of  consciousness.  In  or- 
dinary sleep  the  muscles  are  completely 
at  rest,  and  the  senses,  if  active  at  all,  are 
content  to  operate  in  a more  or  less  pas- 
sive fashion.  The  senses  of  the  ordinary 
sleeper  may  receive  messages  from  the 
outer  world,  it  is  true;  for  ears,  at  least, 
and  nerve  ends  in  the  skin,  and  nerve 
ends  in  the  nose,  are  still  susceptible  of 
conveying  impressions  to  their  respective 
brain-centres  within.  The  noise  which 
does  not  waken  the  sleeping  man  has 
none  the  less  been  transmitted  as  sound- 
vibrations  to  his  hearing  centres,  only 
these  latter  are  switched  off  from  the 
higher  centres  which  alone  can  realize 
and  understand  what  is  heard.  If  now 
we  suppose  that  there  exists  such  activity 
of  lower  brain-centres  which  may  be  call- 
ed into  action  by  one  cause  or  another, 
we  may  understand  how  it  is  that  outgo- 
ing messages  to  the  muscles  may  proceed 
from  them,  rousing  the  body  by  deputy, 
as  it  were,  and  forcing  it  to  assume  the 
semblance  of  conscious  movement. 
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Shakespeare’s  limning  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth’s somnambulism  reveals  the  master- 
hand  of  the  close  observer  of  life's  ways. 
The  waiting  gentlewoman  tells  the  doc- 
tor how  she  has  seen  her  mistress  44  rise 
from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon 
her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards 
seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all 
this  while  in  a most  fast  sleep.”  The 
doctor,  seeing  his  patient  walk,  remarks 
that 44  her  eyes  are  open.”  44  Ay,”  replies 
the  attendant,  “but  their  sense  is  shut.” 
The  sleep-walker,  however,  will  show  an 
adjustment  to  his  surroundings  which 
often  appears  remarkable  enough,  al- 
though in  analysis  we  find  that  his  ways 
and  works  are  usually  of  simpler  kind 
than  is  represented  by  the  waking  state. 
There  are  great  differences  to  be  noted 
in  the  degree  of  activity  represented  in 
the  senses  of  the  somnambulist.  Some- 
times he  may  see  and  hear  not;  at  other 
times  he  hears  and  does  not  see;  or  he 
may  be  apparently  almost  as  conscious 
as  when  he  is  awake;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  unaffected  by  outside  influences 
altogether.  The  clew  to  the  understand- 
ing of  sleep-walking  lies  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  influence  of  the  “dom- 
inant idea”  which,  as  we  saw,  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  alarm-clock  action  of 
the  brain.  The  somnambulist  is  usually 
for  the  time  being  a person  of  one  idea, 
and  it  is  this  idea  which  is  operating  to 
rouse  him  from  his  couch,  and  to  force 
his  body  into  actions  corresponding  to  the 
idea  in  question.  Lady  Macbeth’s  ruling 
thought, for  instance,  is  the  cleansing  of  the 
stain  of  blood.  Says  the  tire-woman,  “It 
is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands;  I have  known 
her  continue  in  this  a quarter  of  an  hour.” 
Such  a consideration  assists  us  in  un- 
derstanding the  manner  in  which  the 
somnambulist  will  guide  himself  with 
safety  under  conditions  in  which,  if 
awake,  he  would  assuredly  come  to  grief. 
If  he  walks  along  a roof- ledge  safely,  it 
is  simply  because  all  distracting  mat- 
ters have  no  part  or  place  in  his  mind. 
Similarly  the  sounds  he  hears  or  acts 
upon  are  those  only  which  have  to  do 
with  his  dream.  He  is  mentally  dead, 
in  fact,  to  anything  extraneous  to  the  acts 
lie  is  automatically  engaged  in  perform- 
ing. He  may  remember  in  the  course  of 
one  somnambulistic  seizure  the  events  or 
ideas  which  animated  a previous  attack, 


while  he  utterly  fails  to  recall  them  in 
his  waking  and  conscious  state;  or  he 
may  be  unable  to  recall  when  in  his  sleep- 
walking phase  his  doings  of  a former 
trancelike  state. 

In  the  hypnotized  person  there  is  an 
automatism  obedient  to  outside  sugges- 
tion, whereas  the  somnambulist  is  affect- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  action  of  his 
own  automatic  centres.  But  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  is  clear  when 
we  find  persons  in  a state  of  somnambu- 
lism performing  acts  of  a type  which 
almost  force  us  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  the  higher  brain  - centres  being  also 
exercised.  The  term  “ unconscious  cere- 
bration,” which  we  owe  to  the  late  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  expresses  clearly  enough 
the  nature  of  those  mental  processes  which 
result  in  brain  activity  of  a type  which 
is  not  illustrated  by  ordinary  sleep  walk- 
ing acts.  There  is  a well-known  case 
cited  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  which  a 
Scottish  lawyer,  exercised  concerning  a 
difficult  opinion,  was  seen  to  rise  from 
his  bed  and  to  write  at  a desk  which 
stood  in  his  bedchamber.  Next  morning 
he  informed  his  wife  that  lie  had  dreamt 
of  an  admirable  solution  of  the  legal  dif- 
ficulty, but  that  he  could  not  recall  the 
terms  of  his  dream,  whereupon  his  better 
half  directed  his  attention  to  the  desk, 
on  which  his  opinion  was  found  clearly 
written  out.  I see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  these  details,  know- 
ing what  the  brain  may  accomplish  in 
hypnotic  conditions;  and  the  fact  that  a 
dominant  idea  was  present — that  of  the 
difficult  legal  problem  which  demanded 
settlement — may  further  reconcile  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  case  occurred  as  repre- 
sented. There  are  many  degrees  to  l>e 
noted,  however,  between  such  a remark- 
able illustration  of  somnambulistic  activ- 
ity and  those  more  commonly  witnessed; 
but  even  the  less  typical  cases  may  show 
the  germs  and  rudiments  of  powers  ex- 
emplified by  those  which  are  more  ex- 
traordinary, and  much  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  degree  of  culture  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  somnambulistic  subject. 
Thus  a servant-girl  given  to  sleep  walk- 
ing missed  a comb.  She  charged  her 
fellow-servant  with  taking  it  away  ; but 
one  morning  the  girl  awoke  with  the 
comb  in  her  hand,  revealing  the  fact  that 
in  a previous  somnambulistic  ramble  she 
had  concealed  the  comb,  and  bad  enter 
tained  no  recollection  of  her  act  in  the 
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waking  state.  The  dominant  idea,  how- 
ever, was  equal  to  the  task  of  sending 
her  on  a dream-voyage  of  discovery. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  uninteresting 
or  foreign  to  the  discussion  of  sleep- 
causation,  to  inquire  why  it  is  that,  once 
asleep,  we  should  ever  come  again  to  the 
waking  state.  The  answer  to  such  a 
query  may  be  found  in  that  rhythmic 
habit  of  life  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  To  sleep  forever  would  ap- 
pear quite  as  irrational  a proceeding, 
physiologically  regarded,  as  to  wake  and 
to  work  incessantly  during  the  span  of 
our  existence.  Besides,  connected  with 
the  natural  rhythm  of  life  and  with  the 
alternations  which  are  the  result  of  the 
regular  and  repeated  routine  of  vitality, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
the  play  of  vital  energy  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  explaining  the  awaking  from  our 
slumbers.  The  need  for  rest  is  due  to 
the  running  down  of  the  vital  machinery, 
and  this  result  in  turn  depends  on  ex- 
haustion of  the  energies  which  combine 
to  make  life's  full  activity  possible.  In 
the  same  way,  in  sleep  we  accumulate  a 
fresh  store  of  energy,  and  when  the  ac- 
cumulation attains  a given  level,  sleep, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  as  im- 
possible as  wakefulness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion under  conditions  of  great  fatigue. 
There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  vitality,  as 
there  are  similar  movements  in  the  ocean. 

It  was  long  ago  made  the  subject  of 
comment  by  physicians  that  when  the 
brain  was  partly  exposed,  as  in  cases  of 
accident  or  disease,  it  expanded  in  the 
waking  state  and  fell  when  the  patient 
went  to  sleep.  Mr.  A.  E.  Durham's  in- 
vestigations on  sleep,  published  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports  for  1860,  have  always 
been  appealed  to  as  epoch-making  on 
the  matter  of  the  determination  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  sleep.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Hammond,  of  New  York,  independently 
investigated  the  subject,  and  arrived  at 
much  the  same  conclusions  as  did  Mr. 
Durham.  The  brain  was  seen  in  sleep  to 
become  paler,  and  to  sink  below  the  level 
of  the  skull.  When  awake  it  grew  rud- 
dier, and  rose  to  its  former  level. 

Another  theory  as  to  sleep  regards  the 
differences  apparent  in  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  brain  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. They  followed,  it  was  held,  upon 
another  and  primary  and  more  permanent 
condition  which  was  regarded  as  the  real 
cause  of  sleep.  This  second  theory  main- 


tained that  sleep  was  due  to  the  natural 
accumulation,  within  the  brain,  of  the 
waste  products  resulting  from  the  brain’s 
work.  Brain-labor,  equally  with  that  of 
the  body  at  large,  obeys  the  inevitable 
law  that  all  work  means  waste,  and  there- 
fore the  waste  products  of  the  brain  cells 
must  as  assuredly  be  removed  as  pure 
blood  must  be  supplied  to  regenerate  and 
renew  their  energies.  If  we  assume  that 
an  accumulation  of  waste  products  occurs 
naturally  within  brain  tissues  and  reaches 
a certain  level  in  amount,  in  such  an 
event  it  is  held  sleep  will  ensue.  There 
is  one  - substance  which  is  well  known 
as  a product  of  nervous  and  muscular 
waste— lactic  acid, to  wit — which  some  the- 
orists have  specially  credited  in  this  con- 
nection with  being  the  cause  of  our  slum- 
bers. In  another  view  it  is  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  a well-known  waste  product  of 
the  living  body,  which  is  responsible  for 
sendi ng  us  into  the  border-land  “ ’twixt  life 
and  death.”  In  sleep  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  given  off  from  the  luugs  is  di- 
minished, and  the  view  that  an  excess  of 
this  gas  passes  into  the  blood  and  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  among  other  parts,  has 
been  held  to  account  for  the  onset  of  re- 
pose. Then,  as  the  increase  is  got  rid  of, 
and  as  the  breathing  activity  increases 
towards  the  termination  of  our  sleep, 
waking  becomes  a consequence  of  the 
higher  degree  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Such  theories  fail  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  means  for  the  removal 
of  waste  from  the  tissues  are  as  perfectly 
represented  in  the  healthy  body  as  are  the 
methods  in  vogue  for  its  nourishment  and 
repair.  To  assume  that  either  lactic  acid 
accumulation  or  carbonic  gas  increase  is 
responsible  for  sleep  is  to  trench  very 
nearly  on  the  view  that  sleep  is  in  the  one 
case  a form  of  temporary  disease,  and  in 
the  oilier  a process  of  suffocation.  As 
Professor  M.  Foster  puts  it,  in  the  view 
that  sleep  was  the  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  waste  products  in  the  brain,  “it 
is  not  clear  why  we  should  ever  have 
any  hope  of  waking.”  He  adds  that  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  assume  that 
in  our  waking  hours  the  expenditure  of 
oxygen  exceeds  the  income,  and  that 
sleep  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  full 
supply  of  that  gas  we  have  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  day.  If  we  have  regard  to  the 
oxygen  which  is  required  for  the  work 
and  labor  of  the  cells  and  molecules  of 
our  frames,  the  view  of  sleep  thus  ex- 
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pounded  might  secure  greater  acceptance 
still.  But  all  such  theories  leave  out  of 
count  the  fact  that  we  require  behind  the 
mere  chemical  conditions  some  deter- 
mining state  or  mechanism  which  will 
explain  the  rhythm  of  sleep  and  waking, 
and  it  is  not  likely  or  feasible  that  any 
purely  chemical  explanation  will  be  re- 
garded as  finally  settling  our  difficulties 
in  this  direction.  It  appears  to  me  that 
we  must  first  postulate  and  explain  the 
habit  of  sleep  somehow  or  other,  and  then 
graft  on  to  this  idea  some  explanation  or 
other  of  the  mechanism  through  which 
the  habit  and  rhythm  act  upon  us.  Mere 
chemical  theories  of  sleep  will  not  avail 
us  in  respect  of  this  reasonable  conten- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  so 
long  ago  as  1844,  Lord  Playfair  (then  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair),  who  afterwards  occupied 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  attributed  sleep  to  “the 
deficient  supply  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  arterial  blood.”  The  vessels  of 
the  brain,  he  held,  remained  as  full  as 
before,  but  in  the  recumbent  posture 
there  is  less  arterial  or  pure  blood  in  the 
body,  as  a whole,  the  flow  of  blood  being 
retarded  by  the  posture  of  the  body.  The 
brain  circulation,  in  its  turn,  is  slowed 
down,  “ the  causes  of  the  waste  are  dimin- 
ished, and  therefore,  according  to  the  the- 
ory, sleep  is  produced.”  Thus  “anything 
which  removes  oxygen  from  the  blood  (or 
rather  decreases  its  quantity)  will  cause 
sleep.”  It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Play- 
fair's views  correspond  closely  with  those 
expressed  by  Professor  M.  Foster  in  his 
selective  preference  for  a theory  of  sleep 
which  was  founded  on  the  partial  ex- 
haustion of  the  brain’s  oxygen-supply. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  purely  ana- 
tomical theories  of  Durham  and  others, 
we  know  that  if  the  arteries  which  sup- 
ply blood  to  the  brain  be  compressed  in 
the  neck,  the  sleep  state  will  be  induced. 
Yalverda  states  that  he  saw  Columbus 
at  Pisa  compress  the  carotid  arteries  of 
a young  man  and  produce  by  this  act  a 
state  of  profound  sleep.  Whether  the 
incident  is  to  be  credited  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  such  compression  will  induce 
a sleeplike  condition.  Dr.  Fleming’s  ex- 
periments prove  the  fact,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted by  physiologists.  Fleming,  writ- 
ing in  1855,  tells  us  that  unconsciousness 
was  produced  in  this  way  so  long  as  the 
pressure  was  maintained;  but  the  period 
of  the  profound  sleep  did  not  last  longer 


than  fifteen  seconds,  although  it  is  added 
that  this  short  space  of  time  appeared  ex- 
tended iuto  hours.  We  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Durham  and  Dr.  Hammond  contend  that 
the  brain  during  sleep  becomes  anaem- 
ic, or  bloodless;  or,  to  be  more  strictly 
correct  in  our  phraseology,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  brain  is  lowered,  and  that 
it  receives  less  blood  in  the  sleeping  state 
than  in  the  wakeful  condition.  Support 
in  this  view  of  the  matter  is  lent  by  I>r. 
Hughling  Jackson’s  observation  on  the 
optic  disc,  since  during  sleep  this  struc- 
ture is  found  to  be  paler  and  its  blood- 
vessels more  contracted  than  in  the 
waking  state.  The  optic  disc,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  practically  the  expansion  of 
the  nerve  of  sight,  which  springs  from  the 
optic  ganglion  of  the  brain.  It  is  a fair 
inference  that  Dr.  Hughling  Jackson's 
observations  are  of  much  importance  in 
determining  the  exact  state  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  brain  itself  during  sleep,  in- 
asmuch as  the  mere  examination  of  the 
eyes  does  not  necessitate  any  experiment- 
al interference  with  the  brain  itself.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  it  is  found  that 
during  sleep  there  is  a lowering  of  the  blood 
circulation  in  the  brain, causing  the  anaem- 
ic or  bloodless  appearance  noted  by  vari- 
ous observers.  The  fact  that  insensibility 
or  coma  can  be  produced  by  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  brain  does  not  invalidate  the 
correctness  of  the  observations  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  older  physiologists 
were  inclined  to  assume  that  in  sleep  the 
brain  was  congested  and  presented  its 
blood-vessels  in  a full  and  engorged  condi- 
tion. The  distinction  between  a diseased 
or  normal  condition  producing  insensi- 
bility, and  another  and  different  condi- 
tion producing  sleep,  is  so  apparent  that 
it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  states  thus  de- 
tailed. Analogy  alone  would  entitle  us 
to  believe  that  when  the  brain's  functions 
are  suppressed  or  slowed  down  in  the 
natural  sleep  state,  the  need  for  the  active 
circulation  of  the  waking  state  no  longer 
exists.  Nutrition  has  to  be  accomplished 
even  in  sleep,  it  is  true,  but  the  more 
active  circulation  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  brain-energy  would  be  obviously 
out  of  place  in  the  economy  of  an  essen- 
tially resting  and  dormant  organ.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Moore,  in  his  work  entitled 
On  Going  to  Sleep , similarly  credits  the 
reduction  of  the  brain’s  blood -supply  as 
the  cause  of  somnolence.  The  control 
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over  tlie  blood  supply,  he  affirms,  is  effect- 
ed by  the  special  system  of  nerves  which 
is  devoted  to  the  command  of  the  arteries 
— these  nerves  enlarging  or  contracting 
the  vessels  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
needs  of  the  body.  Here  it  is  not  the 
parts  which  wake  and  sleep  that  are  re- 
garded as  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  our  slumbers,  but  an  entire- 
ly separate  nervous  mechanism. 

Professor  M.  Foster  reminds  us  that 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  organ  of 
mind  is  relatively  small.  But  lie  im- 
plies that  the  quality  of  the  blood,  having 
reference  to  the  important  work  the  brain 
performs,  must  be  of  vastly  greater  im- 
portance than  mere  quantity.  We  find 
the  brain  enclosed  in  an  unyielding  case 
— the  skull— so  that,  without  room  for  ex- 
pansion or  alteration  of  its  bulk,  its  blood- 
supply  must  be  very  evenly  regulated. 
If  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  be  sent 
to  the  brain,  its  entrance  must  be  counter- 
balanced by  a corresponding  exit  of  the  vi- 
tal fluid  contained  within  the  brain.  But 
the  brain  possesses  very  large  veins,  which 
return  its  blood  to  the  general  circula- 
tion; and  these  veins  (technically  called 
sinuses)  serve  as  reservoirs  when  occasion 
demands.  They  are  expansible,  and  can 
receive  and  discharge  rapidly  from  the 
brain  a large  amount  of  blood,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  outflow  from  these  veins 
is  hastened  and  aided  by  the  movements 
of  inspiration  in  breathing.  But  it  is 
obvious,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
these  arrangements  facilitating  the  flow 
of  a large  quantity  of  blood  through  the 
brain,  that  arrangements  mustexist  where- 
by, if  the  quantity  of  blood  be  decreased 
at  any  time  within  the  brain,  the  nervous 
etIVcts  of  such  a diminution  of  fluid  must 
be  counteracted  and  averted.  The  hollows 
(or  ventricles)  of  the  brain  are  tilled  with 
a special  flui d (cerebrospinal  fluid),  which 
also  occupies  part  of  the  length  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Hence  we  possess  a kind  of 
water  system  which  exhibits  an  elasticity 
of  behavior  under  pressure  such  as  may 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  theory  we 
are  discussing.  If  any  additional  pressure 
bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  brain  through 
an  increase  of  its  blood-supply,  a corre- 
sponding quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  brain 
will  pass  downwards  into  the  spinal  cord, 
and  all  injurious  pressure  is  in  this  way 
believed  to  be  avoided.  Conversely,  when 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  brain  is  dimin- 
ished, as  Mr.  Durham's  theory  maintains 


is  the  case  in  sleep,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  body's  surface  will  cause 
the  ascent  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
the  fluid  from  spinal  cord  to  brain.  The 
brain's  internal  affairs,  in  so  far  as  its 
circulation  is  concerned,  are  regarded  as 
being  regulated  on  a water-balance  sys- 
tem. Such,  briefly,  is  Mr.  Durham's 
theory  of  the  production  of  sleep.  It  is 
a mechanical  view  of  matters,  taking  as 
its  central  idea  the  relative  disturbance 
and  adjustment  of  blood  - pressure  and 
fluid  pressure  oil  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  anaemia  of  the  brain,  due  to  lessen- 
ed blood-supply,  which  results  in  sleep,  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  ascent  of  the  fluid 
from  the  spinal  cord,  while  in  the  waking 
state  the  reverse  holds  good,  and  with  the 
revival  of  the  brain-circulation  the  fluid 
which  equalized  the  pressure  in  the  sleep- 
ing state  returns  whence  it  came. 

That  Mr.  Durham’s  theory  of  sleep  has 
not  escaped  hostile  criticism  goes  without 
saying.  Perhaps  the  latest,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  formidable,  of  his  oppo- 
nents is  Dr.  James  Cappie,  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  course  of  more  than  one  contribu- 
tion to  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  of 
sleep,  Dr.  Cappie  lias  maintained  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  to  which  Mr.  Dur- 
ham assigns  importance  as  a factor  in 
causing  the  upward  flow  of  the  spinal 
fluid  to  the  brain  is  practically  of  no 
effect.  His  theory  accords  so  far  with 
Mr.  Durham's  in  that  he  regards  altera- 
tions of  brain -pressure  as  the  cause  of 
sleep.  If  we  can  show  that  compression 
of  the  brain,  says  Dr.  Cappie,  is  capable 
of  being  produced  by  any  means  “ physi- 
ological in  origin  but  mechanical  in  op- 
eration," we  may  k‘  find  a clew  to  the  con- 
ditions that  are  effective  in  sleep.”  Such 
means  lie  discovers  in  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  pin  mater , the 
innermost  of  the  membranes  which  en- 
velop and  invest  the  brain.  These  veins, 
it  is  urged,  are  being  acted  on  by  the  brain 
itself,  whose  pressure  tends  to  compress 
and  obliterate  them  against  the  resisting 
skull,  while  they  are  also  being  pressed 
backward  by  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere hearing  on  their  inner  surface  and 
thus  tending  to  expand  them.  Regard- 
ing the  air-pressure  as  constant  and  un- 
varying on  the  brain  vessels,  l)r.  Cappie 
argues  that  the  brain  - pressure,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  varied  considerably.  When 
it  is  tired,  the  blood-pressure  in  the  brain 
diminishes,  and  its  expansive  tendency  is 
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lessened.  Then  the  atmospheric  pressure 
comes  to  bear  with  greater  effect  within 
the  veins.  It  is  not  really  stronger,  says 
Dr.  Cappie,  but  the  opposing  force  is 
weaker;  brain  - compression  is  brought 
about,  and  with  the  advent  of  this  condi- 
tion sleep  appears  to  rule  the  scene.  If 
the  brain  contracts  during  sleep,  the  ac- 
tion it  exerts  can  only  be  directed  on  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  its  envelope,  because 
in  this  way  the  absolute  fulness  of  the 
skull  cavity  can  be  alone  maintained. 
Dr.  Cappie  expresses  poetically  the  gist  of 
the  theory  he  advances.  Speaking  of  the 
pia  mater , he  says:  “Tender  as  a means 
of  protection,  it  is  rich  and  generous  as  a 
source  of  nourishment.  In  wakefulness 
it  encourages  and  sympathizes  with  every 
display  of  congenial  energy  in  its  charge; 
during  sleep  it  is  still  the  Pia  Mater , 
soothing  to  rest  by  a closer  embrace.” 

This  view  of  matters  regards  the  varia- 
tions in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
brain  as  the  secondary  piece  of  mechan- 
ism which  induces  sleep:  the  primary 
condition  in  the  action,  Dr.  Cappie  adds, 
is  the  modified  or  less  energetic  move- 
ment in  the  molecules  of  the  brain  tissue. 
He  therefore  attributes  the  real  causation 
of  sleep  to  the  changes  which  the  nerve 
elements  of  the  brain  undergo  as  the  re- 
sult of  fatigue.  This  first  cause  is  a vital 
one;  the  other  and  succeeding  action  is  a 
mechanical  one,  namely,  the  “ compres- 
sion of  the  whole  organ.”  Perhaps  re- 
cent researches  into  the  minute  structure 
of  the  brain  may  lead  us  nearer  the  truth 
in  respect  of  the  part  played  by  the  brain 
cells  in  the  production  of  sleep  than  is  in- 
dicated in  the  theory  just  discussed.  It 
is  a tolerably  familiar  fact  that  the  real 
units  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  at 
large  are  active  living  cells  of  extreme 
minuteness,  disposed  in  layers  in  the  va- 
rious complex  centres  of  which  the  brain 
is  composed.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Ra- 
mon Y.  Cajal,  among  others,  have  ren- 
dered tolerably  clear  to  us  the  nature  of 
these  wondrous  cells,  which  through  the 
manifestation  of  their  vital  activity  direct 
and  control  all  the  ways  and  works  of 
the  brain.  In  former  days  it  was  be- 
lieved that  these  cells  were  closely  and 
intimately  connected  together  in  groups, 
and  that  each  cell  was  continuous,  through 
its  fibres,  wTith  other  cells.  To-day  we 
know  that  the  brain  cells  are  independent 
units.  Their  fibres  may  be  in  contact 
with  those  proceeding  from  other  cells, 


but  there  is  no  continuity  of  substance 
between  them.  Mental  processes,  it  is 
conceived,  are  carried  out  as  regards  the 
transmission  of  impulses  from  one  cell  to 
another  by  temporary  contact  of  the  fibres, 
although,  in  the  view  of  certain  authori- 
ties, such  contact  is  not  necessary  for  the 
conduction  of  the  brain  messages.  If  the 
former  view  be  maintained,  then  we  may 
regard  each  brain  cell  as  a kind  of  living 
organism,  which,  like  the  animalcule  of 
the  pools,  can  shoot  forth  its  substance  to 
make  coutact  with  its  neighbor  cells,  or 
withdraw  it  when  such  contact  is  no  long- 
er necessary  or  required.  Observation 
on  living  brain  cells  in  lower  life  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  these  move- 
ments, and  a new  theory  of  sleep  may  be 
evolved  from  the  considerations  regard- 
ing cell  life  which  these  researches  sug- 
gest. In  their  fully  active  state,  when 
the  brain  powers  are  operating  in  the  full 
flush  of  their  vigor,  we  may  picture  the 
brain  cells  extending  their  processes,  mak- 
ing and  breaking  contact  incessantly  in 
the  incessant  work  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting the  myriad  impulses  of  the  men- 
tal atmosphere.  Whereas,  w hen  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  central 
telegraphic  or  telephonic  exchange  is  no 
longer  occupied  with  its  busy  work,  we 
can  conversely  imagine  the  withdrawal 
of  the  processes  of  the  cells,  and  of  their 
breaking  their  connections  for  a brief  sea- 
son, which  is  devoted  to  their  recuperation. 
Sleep,  in  this  view  of  things,  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  fatigue  of  the  brain  cells 
and  by  the  contraction  of  their  processes, 
while  waking  would  be  the  result  of  the 
renewal  of  business  in  the  busy  cerebral 
exchange,  when  the  cells,  revived  by  their 
rest,  make  contact  with  other  cells. 

There  may  be  much  that  falls  short 
of  demonstration  in  this  view  of  the  cau- 
sation of  sleep,  but  there  is  nothing  an- 
tecedently impossible  in  its  terms.  This 
theory  may  at  least  temporarily  supply 
the  hiatus  which  it  is  evident  exists  in  all 
the  opinions  we  have  examined.  For,  be- 
yond the  merp  mechanical  explanations  of 
the  brain  changes  associated  with  sleep.it 
is  clear  we  must  look  for  a deeper  and 
more  intimate  origin.  It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible thought  that  in  some  such  subtle 
changes  of  brain  cells  as  have  been  sug- 
gested the  science  of  the  future  may  dis- 
cover the  real  cause  of  the  poet's 
‘‘gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole.” 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BLUEJACKET  WHO,  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  THE  SPANISH  FLEET,  BROUGHT  THE  SPANISH  ADMIRAL  AND  CERTAIN 
OF  HIS  OFFICERS  THROUGH  THE  SURF  TO  THE  AMERICAN  BOATS. 


BY  PETER  KELLER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  following  article  is  a verbatim 
account,  now  put  in  print  for  the 
first  time,  of  one  Peter  Keller’s  experi- 
ences at  the  rescue  of  the  admiral  and  the 
crew  of  the  flag-ship  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiago,  July  3.  The  story  was  dic- 
tated to  a stenographer  by  Keller,  and  is 
told  in  his  own  language.  Keller  is  an 
old  nian-of- war’s  man,  but  for  many  years 
he  has  followed  the  occupation  of  ship- 
rigger.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
he  volunteered,  and  served  his  country  as 
boatswain's  mate  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Gloucester.  The  incident  in  which  Kel- 
ler took  part  is  thus  described  in  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Dr.  John  Tracy  Edson,  act- 
ing ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Gloucester : 

“ After  the  Furor  had  been  sunk  and 
the  Platon  had  exploded,  I was  sent  with 
my  division  in  command  of  the  ship’s 
cutter,  with  instructions  to  rescue  the  crew 
of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  vessel,  which  was  in  flames, 
I saw  the  crew  crowded  forward  on  the 
forecastle,  and  I noted  that  the  vessel  lay 
nearly  broadside  on  to  a sandy  beach, 
distant  about  two  hundred  yards.  As  we 
neared  her  I held  up  a rope's  end  to  in- 
dicate my  purpose.  A line  which  they 
gave  me  I took  to  the  beach,  and  called 
for  a good  swim  met;  to  take  it  through 
the  surf.  Otto  Brown  responded  so  man- 
fully to  my  call  that  it  was  easily  seen 
that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  work. 
With  the  line  about  his  neck,  he  fought 
against  the  breakers  for  twentv  minutes. 
He  returned  once  to  the  boat  for  a rest. 
The  line  was  more  carefully  tended  after 
this  by  William  G.  Bee,  and  after  another 
struggle,  the  cutter  being  closer  in  this 
time,  he  made  the  beach.  I sent  Keller 
also  through  the  surf  to  secure  the  line 
ashore.  The  cutter  was  hauled  to  and 
from  the  ship  along  this  line,  carrying 
each  time  eight  or  ten  men  from  the  burn- 
ing wreck.  As  we  neared  the  beach  each 
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time,  I found  it  necessary  to  throw  one 
or  more  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  water 
in  order  to  expedite  the  work.  The  men 
were  immediately  grabbed  by  Keller  or 
Brown,  and  passed  along  the  line  to  the 
beach.  In  this  manner  the  cutter  landed 
about  two  hundred  officers  and  men,  and 
I believe  that  Admiral  Cervera  was  among 
the  number. 

“The  only  other  boat  engaged  in  this 
rescue  was  the  gig  from  the  Gloucester , 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Norman.  We 
worked  frequently  in  association,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  ever}'  soul  on  board 
without  losing  a single  life.  Among  the 
rescued  were  many  wounded  who  required 
much  assistance.  This  was  ably  rendered 
by  Keller  and  Brown,  who  remained  in 
the  water  for  about  two  hours. 

“During  the  whole  time  that  the  men 
were  engaged  in  the  work  there  were  oc- 
casional reports  on  board,  as  from  explod- 
ing ammunition.  As  we  left  the  wreck 
for  the  Gloucester , the  fire  had  readied 
the  forward  turrets,  so  that  nearly  the 
whole  ship  was  aflame.  One  of  the 
11-incli  guns  was  discharged,  sending  a 
shot  into  the  water  close  alongside  of  us.” 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  PETER  KELLER. 

Keller’s  account  of  his  part  in  the  res- 
cue is  as  follows: 

When  the  whale-boat  was  called  away 
from  the  Gloucester  I stood  forward, 
alongside  of  my  gun,  looking  towards 
the  Spanish  destroyers.  When  the  or- 
ders came  to  lower  the  cutter,  we  lowered 
the  cutter  with  all  the  crew.  Mr.  Ensign 
Edson,  who  was  in  charge,  ordered  me 
to  steer  for  one  of  the  burning  ships, 
which  we  didn't  know  by  name.  After 
we  neared  the  boat  we  found  out  there 
was  a heavy  surf.  The  ship  was  lying 
broadside  towards  the  beach.  We  crossed 
her  bow,  and  I passed  the  remark  to  Mr. 
Edson  that  the  surf  was  so  heavy  that 
we  could  not  land  through  it.  I told 
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him  we  should  have  to  go  around  the 
bow  and  try  to  get  a line.  Mr.  Ensign 
Edson  told  me:  “Damn  it,  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  I'm  in  charge  of  this  boat.” 
After. that  I thought  it  was  advisable  for 
me  to  keep  quiet,  as  I was  told  by  the 
oflicer  in  charge. 

We  rounded  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which 
we  found  out  was  the  Maria  Teresa , the 
flag-ship  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Mr.  Edson 
took  the  painter  of  the  cutter  in  his  hand 
and  lifted  it  up  towards  the  forecastle  of 
the  Spanish  man-of-war,  to  make  them 
understand,  I suppose,  that  they  were  to 
give  us  a rope, which  we  intended  to  make 
fast  ashore,  so  that  we  could  haul  our 
boat  to  and  fro  olf  the  beach.  They  gave 
us  a line,  and  we  headed  for  the  shore, 
about  two  hundred  yards. 

When  we  reached  the  surf  Mr.  Edson 
called  for  a volunteer  to  take  the  line 
ashore.  Seaman  Brown  responded.  He 
took  the  line  round  his  neck,  and  jumped 
overboard  without  the  order  of  Ensign 
Edson.  He  hesitated  a little  before  he 
jumped,  because  he  had  no  orders.  After 
lie  had  fought  in  the  water  about  ten 
minutes  he  was  getting  exhausted.  Our 
oflicer  in  charge  saw  that  lie  could  not 
make  the  beach,  so  he  backed  the  boat  in 
and  picked  him  up.  “ Brown,”  said  he, 
“ you  were  a little  too  hasty.  I didn't 
mean  you  to  jump  overboard  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I was  getting  the  boat  a little 
nearer  before  I sent  you  off.” 

Mr.  Edson  gave  me  the  orders  to  go  in 
a little  nearer  to  the  beach.  As  we  near- 
ed the  beach,  Mr.  Edson  thought  that 
Brown  could  make  the  beach  in  safety. 
He  ordered  him  to  go  ahead.  At  that  I 
asked  permission  to  help  Brown  out.  Mr. 
Edson  said,  “Can  you  swim?”  I told 
him,  “Yes,  sir.”  He  said,  “Well,  Kel- 
ler, go  ahead.” 

I tore  my  clothes  from  my  body,  and 
I jumped  overboard  and  swam  towards 
Brown,  and  helped  him  to  carry  the  line 
ashore/  When  we  got  there  I saw  about 
forty  - five  Spaniards,  and  their  boats, 
which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  As  soon  as  we  could  I and 
Brown  ran  up  to  a tree.  I took  half  a turn 
with  the  line  around  the  tree,  and  then 
turned  round  and  called  upon  the  Span- 
iards the  best  way  I could,  “ Wienequi!” 
That  means,  “Come  here.”  Those  ad- 
dressed came  to  us,  and  I told  them  to 
give  us  a pull,  so  that  we  could  stretch  the 
line. 


After  the  line  was  made  fast  I sang  out 
to  Ensign  Edson,  the  officer  in  charge: 
“ The  line  is  fast,  sir.  Go  ahead.”  He  re- 
sponded, “All  right.”  While  Mr.  Edson 
was  hauling  his  boat  towards  the  Maria 
Teresa  to  save  the  officers  and  men,  I re- 
marks to  Otto  Brown,  seaman, “ By  gosh! 
that  line  is  very  poor,  Otto.”  Brown 
said,  “It  looks  very  poor,  Keller.”  I 
took  the  line  in  my  hands,  and  rubbed 
it  and  smelt  it.  It  smelt  to  me  like 
the  rope  was  pretty  bad  — that  is,  an  old 
rope. 

I turned  round  and  asked  one  of  the 
Spaniards  if  there  was  any  Spanish  offi- 
cer ashore.  The  man  told  me, 14  Yes.”  I 
said,  “ Where?”  and  he  pointed  out  with 
his  finger  an  officer  clad  in  under-shirt 
and  drawers,  with  a white  cap  on,  and 
told  me  in  Spanish,  “ Almiranto”;  that 
means  as  much  as  “There  is  the  ad- 
miral.” 

I went  up  to  Admiral  Cervera,who  had 
half  a cigarette  in  his  fingers,  and  told 
him,  “Admiral,  be  so  kind  and  tell  one 
of  your  officers  aboard  they  should  give 
us  a better  line  if  they  waut  us  to  save 
all  bis  people,  because  I found  out  that 
the  line  was  very  poor.”  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  turned  round,  and  told  one  of  his 
officers,  in  Spanish,  to  liail  the  Maria 
Teresa  and  tell  them  to  give  us  a better 
rope.  The  answer  he  got  from  the  Maria 
Teresa , from  one  of  the  officers,  was  that 
they  could  not  give  us  any  better  rope, 
because  everything  was  afire. 

Then  I asked  Admiral  Cervera  if  bis 
magazines — powder-magazines — were  un- 
der water.  Admiral  Cervera  told  me  the 
after  magazine  was  under  water,  but  the 
forward  one  be  was  not  sure  of.  I pass- 
ed the  remarks  to  Otto  Brown  :“  My  God ! 
if  we  don’t  get  other  help  we  can’t  save 
those  people!  That  rope  is  very  poor.” 

By  this  time  Mr.  Edson  came  back 
from  the  Maria  Teresa  with  the  first  load 
of  Spaniards.  As  he  neared  the  beach— 
we  will  say  about  seventy- five  yards — be 
threw  the  Spaniards  overboard,  and  land 
Brown  received  them  and  brought  them 
ashore  in  safety. 

When  Mr.  Edson  went  back  for  an- 
other load,  I noticed  some  Cubans  com- 
ing down.  I knew  they  were  Cubans, 
because  they  bad  their  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion, and  machetes.  They  were  running 
towards  the  Spaniards.  I could  see  that 
the  Spaniards  were  trembling,  and  that 
the  Cubans  were  preparing  to  fire  at  them. 
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I jumped  towards  the  first  one  I met,  and 
told  him,  in  Spanish,  the  best  way  I could, 
“ Ilombre  no  mussa.”  That  means, 4 4 Don't 
kill/’  It  seemed  to  me  he  understood. 
Then  I asked  him  in  Spanish,  “Diena 
Yds.  oficiales  Cubanos?”  He  responded, 
“ Si,  sefior.”  He  turned  around  and 
pointed  tiie  captain  out  to  me,  and  told 
me,  ‘'El  capitan.”  That  means,  “He  is 
the  captain  of  the  company.1’ 

I went  to  him  and  said,  “I  am  an 
American  petty  officer,  and  my  officer 
in  charge  is  in  the  boat,  and  as  he 
cannot  speak  to  you,  I make  it  my 
business  to  tell  you  that  these  Span- 
iards are  United  States  prisoners  of  war, 
and  they  cannot  be  touched  by  your 
people" — that  means,  by  the  Cubans — 
“and  I will  make  it  my  business,  when  I 
go  back,  to  tell  my  division  officer,  Mr.  En- 
sign Edson.”  He  responded  to  me,  “I 
will  take  care  of  them,  and  they  won’t  be 
touched/1  Then  I told  him  that  I thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing  to  draw  a cor- 
don around  them,  so  that  they  don’t  run 
away  from  us,  because  I thought  if  they 
did  they  might  get  shot  by  the  Cubans. 

The  work  of  rescuing  went  on,  to  my 
best  knowledge,  for  about  two  hours. 
Amongst  those  rescued  from  the  Maria 
Teresa  were  many  wounded,  and  wound- 
ed very  heavy.  As  I remember,  one  man 
was  shot  all  to  pieces.  Ensign  Edson 
and  one  of  the  boat’s  crew  lifted  him  up 
carefully  out  of  the  cutter,  lowered  him  in 
the  water,  and  I and  Brown  had  to  take 
him  ashore  through  the  surf  more  dead 
than  alive.  As  far  as  I understood  af- 
terwards, that  man  died  on  the  beach. 

After  we  had  about  three  or  four  loads 
put  safe  ashore  by  the  cutter,  the  gig,  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Norman,  hove  in 
sight,  and  I saw  Lieutenant  Norman  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Edson.  After  that  I saw  the 
gig  and  cutler  working  frequently  to  and 
fro  from  the  beach. 

There  were  some  men  on  the  davit 
falls  of  the  burning  ship,  and  I told  Mr. 
Edson,  “ Those  men  hanging  on  the  da- 
vits, it  would  he  good  to  go  around  there 
and  save  them/’  As  we  had  been  rescu- 
ing these  people  the  small  ammunition 
and  the  big  ammunition  was  being  ex- 
ploded right  and  left,  so  that  the  boats’ 
crews  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edson  and  Mr. 
Norman  were  in  danger  of  being  destroy- 
ed any  moment.  After  the  officers  and 
crew  had  been  rescued  from  the  forecas- 
tle, Mr.  Edson,  with  the  cutter,  went  astern 


of  the  Maria  Teresa.  There  was  a couple 
of  men  hanging  on  a boat’s  fall;  he  pick- 
ed up  those  men,  put  them  in  the  gig,  and 
left  for  the  Gloucester . Mr.  Norman, 
with  the  Gloucester  s gig,  brought  the 
last  load  of  Spaniards  ashore.  After  I 
and  Brown  had  taken  them  through  the 
surf,  and  Brown  had  returned  to  the  gig, 
Mr.  Norman,  who  was  in  a hurry  to  re- 
turn to  the  Gloucester,  hollered  to  me, 
where  I was  on  shore,  and  said, 44  Keller, 
you  better  hurry  up,  else  you  get  left.” 

I jumped  in  the  surf,  and  as  I swam  to 
the  stern-post  of  the  gig,  I told  him,44  Mr. 
Norman,  the  admiral  is  ashore.”  Mr. 
Norman  told  me,  “Hell!  is  he  ashore/1 
I said:  “ Yes,  sir.  Don’t  you  want  him 
aboard?”  He  said,  44  Yes;  go  and  get 
him.” 

I jujnped  in  the  surf  again,  swam 
ashore,  went  towards  the  admiral,  and  I 
told  him:  44  Admiral,  will  you  be  so  kind 
and  come  along  with  me?  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  gig  would  like  to  have  you 
to  come  aboard  the  Gloucester .”  The 
admiral  extended  his  right  hand,  patting 
me  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  “ Yes, boy/’ 
He  turned  around  and  asked  me  if  he 
could  take  his  officers  along  with  him. 
I told  him,  “Yes,  sir.”  Then  he  called 
on  his  son,  and  the  captain  of  the  Maria 
Teresa,  and  his  whole  staff,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  boat.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  boat  Brown  was  wait- 
ing for  us. 

The  admiral,  Brown,  and  I jumped  in 
the  surf.  I told  the  admiral  to  get  his 
hand  around  my  neck  and  the  other  hand 
around  Brown,  and  he  did  it,  and  we 
swam  towards  the  gig.  When  we  readi- 
ed the  gig,  the  admiral  put  his  hand  on 
the  toll-board  of  the  gig.  Mr.  Norman 
extended  1 i is  hands  and  got  hold  of  his 
both  hands,  while  I and  Brown  lifted 
him  up  and  put  him  in  the  gig.  Then 
we  went  back  and  went  after  the  captain. 
As  the  captain  was  wounded  and  wTas 
helpless,  I and  Brown  had  to  carry  him 
through  the  surf.  When  w*e  came  to  the 
gig  he  extended  1 1 is  right  hand,  as  his 
left  hand  was  wounded.  Mr.  Norman  ex- 
tended his  hands,  grabbed  his  right  hand, 
and  I and  Brown  took  him  by  the  legs 
and  lifted  him  up  carefully.  By  this 
time  he  was  taken  by  Boats wain’s-Mate 
Thompson  and  let  down  in  the  gig. 

Then  we  w’ent  back  again  and  got  the 
doctor,  and  some  of  the  junior  officers, 
and  Cervera’s  son,  and  brought  them  to 
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the  gig.  Then  we  left  and  proceeded  tow- 
ards the  Gloucester . 

As  we  rounded  the  bow  of  the  Maria 
Teresa  the  admiral  told  us  not  to  go  too 
close,  because  there  is  some  of  the  11-inch 
guns  elevated  and  loaded,  and  they  might 
explode  any  minute.  At  this  time  I was 
sitting  on  the  tiller,  and  Lieutenant  Nor- 
man told  me  to  keep  her  off.  I hardly 
did  keep  her  off,  when  one  of  the  guns 
exploded,  and  the  shell  dropped  right  in 
front  of  us,  about  ten  yards,  into  the  water. 

We  proceeded  towards  the  Gloucester . 
During  the  voyage  Admiral  Cervera  told 
Mr.  Norman,  “ I surrender  to  you  Amer- 
ican people,  but  I don't  recognize  the 
Cubans;  I don't  surrender  to  the  Cubans. 
And  please,  for  Heaven's  sake,  send 
some  of  your  men  to  watch  my  men,  as  I 
am  afraid  that  those  men  will  be  killed 
by  the  Cubans." 

As  we  came  alongside  the  Gloucester 
on  the  starboard  gangway,  I saw  Captain 
Wainwright  and  Lieutenant  Huse  re- 
ceiving Admiral  Cervera  and  his  staff. 
There  were  side-boys,  and  he  was  given 
the  full  honor  of  admiral,  and  the  chief 
boatswain's  mate  piped  him  over  the  side. 
Then  I saw  Admiral  Cervera  hand  in 
hand  with  Captain  Wainwright,  and  they 
all  went  aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
he  and  his  staff  went  down  in  the  officers' 
cabin. 

I got  out  of  the  boat  and  jumped  aboard 
the  ship.  As  I went  forward  I saw  the 
prisoners  from  the  Platon  and  Furor 
underneath  the  awnings,  and  I saw  the 
two  Colt  automatic  rapid-fire  guns  train- 
ed on  them.  I tried  to  get  forward  and 
talk  to  some  of  those  prisoners,  but  there 
were  guards  stationed,  and  I was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

I turned  around  and  I saw  lots  of  cof- 
fee— three  or  four  coffee-cans  standing 
around  the  deck— and  some  hard  bread. 
I was  very  tired,  and  thought  that  a little 
coffee  would  strengthen  me  up.  I went 
to  get  a cup  of  coffee,  when  I met  Dr. 
Bransford.  I told  him  : u I feel  weak.  I 
have  been  in  the  water,  I and  Brown, 
for  a considerable  time."  He  said,  “ Come 
down  and  I will  give  you  something." 
I called  Brown,  and  we  went  together 
down  below.  The  doctor  give  us  a tum- 
bler of  whiskey  each,  and  told  us  to  keep 
quiet,  because  we  had  been  working  too 
hard. 

On  the  berth -deck,  where  the  sick-bay 
was,  I saw  the  wounded  Spaniards  and 


the  heavy  wounded  laying  around  on 
the  deck,  and  Dr.  Bransford  and  the  sick- 
nurse  attending  to  them.  As  I returned. 
I met  Ensign  Edson  on  the  steps  going 
down  to  the  sick-bay  to  attend  to  the 
wounded,  for  he  had  been  a doctor  before 
he  entered  the  service.  I passed  the  re- 
marks to  Brown  : “ That's  very  nice,  ain’t 
it,  Otto?  Mr.  Edson  is  going  to  help  I)r. 
Bransford  now."  I and  Brown  stopjMrd  at 
the  skylight  and  looked  down  on  the 
berth -deck,  and  saw  Mr.  Edson  attending 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Pluton.  Then  I 
felt  kind  of  dizzy.  I tried  to  lie  down  for 
a few  minutes,  but  I could  not  rest.  When 
the  cutter  was  called  away  the  second 
time,  I tried  to  go  in  it,  but  Mr.  Norman 
told  me  not  to  go,  as  I had  done  good 
work  and  was  too  tired,  and  lie  was  afraid 
I might  get  sick.  I turned  around  and 
went  forward;  then  I saw  Mr.  Edson  at- 
tending to  one  of  the  wounded.  That 
same  fellow  died  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

After  we  had  everything  straightened  up 
aboard  the  Gloucester , and  the  wounded 
was  pretty  well  attended  to,  with  the  best 
comfort  we  had  to  give  them,  we  transfern  d 
our  prisoners  to  the  Iowa.  I saw  that 
some  of  those  prisoners  did  not  want  to 
leave  us.  Ensign  Edson  got  hold  of  them 
and  coaxed  them  to  get  in  the  boat,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand,  the  best  way  lie 
could,  that  nothing  would  happen  to  them. 
They  obeyed  his  orders  and  went  in  the 
boat,  while  I stood  on  the  gangway  and 
assisted  them. 

After  all  these  prisoners  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gloucester , they  sent  boats 
from  the  Olivette  for  the  wounded,  for 
we  did  not  have  places  for  them  on  board, 
and  no  comforts.  Amongst  these  wound- 
ed were  some  very  heavy  wounded,  and 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  of 
the  berth-deck.  Mr.  Edson  come  to  me 
and  told  me  to  rig  some  kind  of  gangway 
to  get  them  into  the  boat  out  of  the  hold. 
I understood  what  Mr.  Edson  wanted  me 
to  do,  but  we  did  not  have  much  lumber 
aboard,  only  a few  boards,  and  I could 
not  rig  the  thing  Mr.  Edson  wanted,  so  l 
suggested  that  we  use  boards,  and  send 
them  up  on  the  boards.  Mr.  Edson  mis- 
understood me,  and  thought  the  plan 
would  not  work.  After  I explained  to 
him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  i: 
would  work,  and  told  me,  “Go  ahead. 
Keller." 

We  took  each  a badly  wounded  man. 
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laid  him  on  a board,  with  the  hammock 
lie  was  in,  lifted  the  board  up  from  below, 
and  two  men  on  deck  hauled  the  board 
with  the  wounded  man  and  hammock 
and  laid  him  on  the  deck.  Then  Mr. 
Ed  so  n told  me  to  do  the  same  way  in 
getting1  them  over  the  side  into  the 
Olivettes  boats.  In  this  way  we  hauled 
out  three  heavy-wounded  men  and  put 
them  in  the  boats.  The  light  wounded 
were  assisted  partly  by  me  and  by  Mr. 
Edson,  and  in  this  way  we  brought  them 
all  into  the  boat. 

After  the  wounded  were  all  gone,  and 
the  prisoners  all  gone,  there  was  one 
dead  man  to  be  buried.  Mr.  Huse  gave 
orders  to  Otto  Brown  to  sew  the  body  up 
in  a hammock,  put  some  ballast  on  his 
feet,  and  get  him  ready.  After  every- 
thing was  done,  Mr.  Huse  called  me  and 
told  me  to  call  all  hands  to  quarters.  I 


called  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  we  laid 
the  dead  man  on  a board,  covered  him 
with  a captured  flag  from  the  Pluton, 
and  brought  him  aft.  Mr.  Huse  called 
the  master-at-arms,  Mr.  P.  A.  Melian,  to 
read  a couple  of  chapters  out  of  the  Bible, 
while  the  whole  ship's  crew  was  present, 
captain  and  all.  After  this  was  done  we 
took  the  dead  man,  marched  around  the 
ship,  put  him  on  a rail,  and  Mr.  Huse 
told  me  to  pipe  him  over  the  side.  Pip- 
ing over  the  side  is  the  greatest  honor  a 
man  can  get  aboard  a ship,  and  these  hon- 
ors are  given  only  to  an  officer  or  a dead 
man.  So  we  buried  the  man  with  full 
honors. 

After  this  was  done  Mr.  Huse  told  me 
to  “pipe  down  ” — which  means  to  dis- 
band. Then  we  went  back  to  Santiago 
and  resumed  our  station  for  the  night  on 
the  blockade. 
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XXII. 

IN  the  start  from  Cux haven  the  passen- 
gers had  the  irresponsible  ease  of  people 
ticketed  through,  and  the  steamship  com- 
pany had  still  the  charge  of  their  baggage. 
But  when  the  Marches  left  Hamburg  for 
Leipsic  (where  they  had  decided  to  break 
the  long  pull  to  Carlsbad),  all  the  anx- 
ieties of  European  travel,  dimly  re- 
membered from  former  European  days, 
offered  themselves  for  recognition.  A 
portier  vanished  with  their  hand-bag- 
gage  before  they  could  note  any  trait  in 
him  for  identification ; other  portiers  made 
away  with  their  trunks;  and  the  inter- 
preter who  helped  March  buy  his  tickets, 
with  a vocabulary  of  strictly  railroad 
English,  had  to  help  him  find  the  pieces 
in  the  baggage-room,  curiously  estranged 
in  a mountain  of  alien  boxes.  One  of- 
ficial weighed  them  ; another  obliged  him 
to  pay  as  much  in  freight  as  for  a third 
passenger,  and  gave  him  an  illegible 
scrap  of  paper  which  recorded  their  num- 
ber and  destination.  The  interpreter  and 
the  portiers  took  their  fees  with  a pro- 
fessional effect  of  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
went  to  wait  with  his  wife  amidst  the 
smoking  and  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
restaurant.  They  burst  through  with 


the  rest  when  the  doors  were  opened 
to  the  train,  and  followed  a glimpse  of 
the  portier  with  their  hand-bags,  as  lie  ran 
down  the  platform,  still  bent  upon  escap- 
ing them,  and  brought  him  to  bay  at  last 
in  a car  where  he  had  got  very  good  seats 
for  them,  and  sank  into  their  places,  hoi 
and  humiliated  by  their  needless  tumult. 

As  they  cooled,  they  recovered  their 
self-respect,  and  renewed  a youthful  joy 
in  some  of  the  long- estranged  facts.  The 
road  was  rougher  than  the  roads  at  home ; 
but  for  much  less  money  they  had  the 
comfort,  without  the  unavailing  splendor, 
of  a Pullman  in  their  second-class  car- 
riage. Mrs.  March  had  expected  to  be 
used  with  the  severity  on  the  imperial 
railroads  which  she  had  failed  to  expe- 
rience from  the  military  on  the  Hamburg 
sidewalks,  but  nothing  could  be  kindlier 
than  the  whole  management  toward  her. 
Her  fellow-travellers  were  not  lavish  of 
their  rights,  as  Americans  are ; what  they 
got,  that  they  kept;  and  in  the  run  from 
Hamburg  to  Leipsic  she  had  several  oc- 
casions to  observe  that  no  German,  how- 
ever young  or  robust,  dreams  of  offering 
a better  place,  if  lie  has  one,  to  a lady  in 
grace  to  her  sex  or  age;  if  they  got  into  a 
carriage  too  late  to  secure  a fonvard-look- 
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ing  seat,  she  rode  backward  to  the  end  of 
that  stage.  But  if  they  appealed  to  their 
fellow-travellers  for  information  about 
changes,  or  stops,  or  any  of  the  little 
facts  -that  they  wished  to  make  sure  of, 
they  were  enlightened  past  possibility  of 
error.  At  the  point  where  they  might 
have  gone  wrong  the  explanations  were 
renewed  with  a thoughtfulness  which 
showed  that  their  anxieties  had  not  been 
forgotten.  She  said  she  could  not  see 
how  any  people  could  be  both  so  selfish 
and  so  sweet,  and  her  husband  seized  the 
advantage  of  saying  something  offensive: 

41  You  women  are  so  pampered  in 
America  that  you  are  astonished  when 
you  are  treated  in  Europe  like  the  mere 
human  beings  you  are.” 

She  answered  with  unexpected  reason- 
ableness : 4 4 Yes,  there's  something  in  that ; 
but  when  the  Germans  have  taught  us 
how  despicable  we  are  as  women,  why 
do  they  treat  us  so  well  as  human  be- 
ings?” 

This  was  at  ten  o'clock,  after  she  had 
ridden  backward  a long  way,  and  at  last, 
within  an  hour  of  Leipsic,  had  got  a seat 
confronting  him.  The  darkness  had  now 
hidden  the  landscape,  but  the  impression 
of  its  few  simple  elements  lingered  plea- 
santly in  their  sense:  long  levels,  densely 
wooded  with  the  precise,  severely  disci- 
plined Germau  forests,  and  checkered 
with  fields  of  grain  and  grass,  soaking 
under  the  thin  rain  that  from  time  to 
time  varied  the  thin  sunshine.  The  vil- 
lages and  peasants’  cottages  were  nota- 
bly few;  but  there  was  here  and  there 
a classic  or  a gothic  villa,  which,  at  one 
point,  an  English  - speaking  young  lady 
turned  from  her  Tauclmitz  novel  to  ex- 
plain as  the  seat  of  some  country  gentle- 
man ; the  land  was  in  large  holdings,  and 
this  accounted  for  the  sparsity  of  villages 
and  cottages. 

She  then  said  that  she  was  a German 
teacher  of  English,  in  Hamburg,  and  was 
going  home  to  Potsdam  for  a visit.  She 
seemed  like  a German  girl  out  of  The 
Initials , and  in  return  for  this  favor 
Mrs.  March  tried  to  invest  herself  with 
some  romantic  interest  as  an  American. 
She  failed  to  move  the  girl’s  fancy,  even 
after  she  had  bestowed  on  her  an  im- 
mense bunch  of  roses  which  the  young 
German  friend  in  Hamburg  had  sent  to 
them  just  before  they  left  their  hotel. 
She  failed,  later,  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  pleasant-looking  English  woman 


who  got  into  their  carriage  at  Magde- 
burg, and  talked  over  the  London  Illus- 
trated News  with  an  English-speaking 
Fraulein  in  her  company;  she  readily 
accepted  the  fact  of  Mrs.  March's  nation- 
ality, but  found  nothing  wonderful  in  it, 
apparently;  and  when  she  left  the  train 
she  left  Mrs.  March  to  recall  with  fond 
regret  the  old  days  in  Italy  when  she 
first  came  abroad,  and  could  make  a 
whole  carriage  full  of  Italians  break  into 
obs  and  ahs  by  saying  that  she  was  an 
American,  and  telling  bow  far  she  had 
come  across  the  sea. 

44  Yes,”  March  assented,  44  but  that  was 
a great  while  ago,  and  Americans  were 
much  rarer  than  they  are  now  in  Europe. 
The  Italians  are  so  much  more  sympa- 
thetic than  the  Germans  and  English, 
and  they  saw  that  you  wanted  to  impress 
them.  Heaven  knows  how  little  they 
cared ! And  then,  you  were  a very  pret- 
ty young  girl  in  those  days;  or  at  least 
I thought  so.” 

“Yes,”  she  sighed,  44 and  now  I'm  a 
plain  old  woman.” 

44  Oh,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.*’ 

44  Yes,  I am!  Do  you  think  they  would 
have  cared  more,  if  it  had  been  Miss 
Triscoe?” 

44 Not  so  much  as  if  it  bad  been  the 
pivotal  girl.  They  would  have  found  her 
much  more  their  ideal  of  the  American 
woman;  and  even  she  would  have  had  to 
have  been  here  thirty  years  ago.*' 

She  laughed  a little  ruefully.  “Well, 
at  any  rate,  I should  like  to  know  how 
Miss  Triscoe  would  have  affected  them/' 

“I  should  much  rather  know  what 
sort  of  life  that  English  woman  is  living 
here  with  her  German  husband;  I fancied 
she  had  married  rank.  I could  imagine 
how  dull  it  must  be  in  her  little  Saxon 
town,  from  the  way  she  clung  to  her  11 
lustrated  News , and  explained  the  pic- 
tures of  the  royalties  to  her  friend.  There 
is  romance  for  you !” 

They  arrived  at  Leipsic  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful after  their  five  hours’  journey,  and  asiu 
a spell  of  their  travelled  youth  they  drove 
up  through  the  academic  old  town,  asleep 
under  its  dimly  clouded  sky,  and  silent 
except  for  the  trolley  cars  that  prowhd 
its  streets  with  their  feline  purr,  and 
broke  at  times  into  a long,  shrill  cater- 
waul. A sense  of  the  past  imparted  it 
self  to  the  well-known  encounter  with  the 
portier  and  the  head  waiter  at  the  bold 
door,  to  the  paymeut  of  the  driver,  to  the 
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endeavor  of  the  secretary  to  have  them 
take  the  most  expensive  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  to  his  compromise  upon  the 
next  most,  where  they  found  themselves 
in  great  comfort,  with  electric  lights  and 
hells,  and  a quick  succession  of  fee-taking 
call  boys  in  dress-coats  too  large  for  them. 
The  spell  was  deepened  by  the  fact,  which 
March  kept  at  the  bottom  of  his  conscious- 
ness for  the  present,  that  one  of  their 
trunks  was  missing.  This  linked  him 
the  more  closely  to  the  travel  of  other 
days,  and  he  spent  the  next  forenoon  in 
a telegraphic  search  for  the  estray,  with 
emotions  tinged  by  the  melancholy  of 
recollection,  but  in  the  security  that  since 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  keeping  of  the 
state  railway,  it  would  be  finally  restored 
to  him. 

XXIII. 

Their  windows,  as  they  saw  in  the  morn- 
ing. looked  into  a large  square  of  aristocrat- 
ic physiognomy,  and  of  a Parisian  effect 
in  architecture,  which  afterwards  proved 
characteristic  of  the  town,  if  not  quite 
so  characteristic  as  to  justify  the  passion 
of  Loipsic  for  calling  itself  Little  Paris. 
The  prevailing  tone  was  of  a gray  tend- 
ing to  the  pale  yellow  of  the  Tauchnitz 
editions  with  which  the  place  is  more  fa- 
miliarly associated  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking travellers.  It  was  rather 
more  sombre  than  it  might  have  been  if 
the  weather  had  been  fair;  but  a quiet 
rain  was  falling  dreamily  that  morning, 
and  t lie  square  was  provided  with  a 
fountain  which  continued  to  dribble  in 
the  rare  moments  when  the  rain  forgot 
itself.  The  place  was  better  shaded  than 
need  be  in  that  sunless  land  by  the  Ger- 
man elms  that  look  like  ours,  and  it  was 
sufficiently  stocked  with  German  statues, 
that  look  like  no  others.  It  had  a mon- 
ument. too,  of  the  kind  with  which  Ger- 
man art  has  everywhere  disfigured  the 
kindly  fatherland  since  the  war  with 
France.  These  monuments,  though  they 
are  so  very  ugly,  have  a sort  of  pathos 
as  records  of  the  only  war  in  which  Ger- 
many unaided  has  triumphed  against  a 
foreign  foe,  but  they  are  as  tiresome  as 
all  such  memorial  pomps  must  he.  It 
is  not  for  the  victories  of  a people  that 
any  other  people  can  care.  The  wars 
come  and  go  in  blood  and  tears;  but 
whether  they  are  had  wars,  or  what  are 
comically  called  good  wars,  they  are  of 
one  effect  in  death  and  sorrow,  and  their 
fame  is  an  offence  to  all  men  not  con- 


cerned in  them,  till  time  has  softened  it 
to  a memory 

“Of  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  «go.“ 

It  was  for  some  such  reason  that  while 
the  Marches  turned  with  instant  satiety 
from  the  swelling  and  strutting  sculpture 
which  celebrated  the  Leipsie  heroes  of  the 
war  of  1870,  they  had  heart  for  those  of 
the  war  of  1813;  and  after  their  noonday 
dinner  they  drove  willingly,  in  a pause  of 
the  rain,  out  between  yellowing  harvests 
of  wheat  and  oats  to  the  field  where  Na- 
poleon was  beaten  by  the  Russians,  Aus- 
trians and  Prussians  (it  always  took  at 
least  three  nations  to  heat  the  little 
wretch)  fourscore  years  before.  Yet  even 
there  Mrs.  March  was  really  more  con- 
cerned for  the  sparsity  of  corn-flowers  in 
the  grain,  which  in  their  modern  char- 
acter of  Kaiserblumen  she  found  strange- 
ly absent  from  their  loyal  function;  and 
March  was  more  taken  with  the  notion  of 
the  little  gardens  which  his  guide  told 
him  the  citizens  could  have  in  the  suburbs 
of  Leipsie  and  enjoy  at  any  trolley-car 
distance  from  their  homes.  He  saw  cer- 
tain of  these  gardens  in  groups,  divided 
by  low,  unen vious  fences,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  summer-houses, where  the 
tenant  could  take  his  pleasure  in  the  even- 
ing air,  with  his  family.  The  guide  said 
he  had  such  a garden  himself,  at  a rent  of 
seven  dollars  a year,  where  he  raised  ve- 
getables and  flowers,  and  spent  his  peace- 
ful leisure;  and  March  fancied  that  on  the 
simple  domestic  side  of  their  life,  which 
this  fact  gave  him  a glimpse  of,  the  Ger- 
mans were  much  more  engaging  than  in 
their  character  of  victors  over  either  the 
First  or  the  Third  Napoleon.  But  probably 
they  would  not  have  agreed  with  him, 
and  probably  nations  will  go  on  making 
themselves  cruel  and  tiresome  till  hu- 
manity at  last  prevails  over  nationality. 

He  could  have  put  the  case  to  the 
guide  himself;  but  though  the  guide  was 
imaginably  liberated  to  a cosmopolitan 
conception  of  things  by  three  years’  ser- 
vice as  waiter  in  English  hotels,  where 
he  learned  the  language,  he  might  not 
have  ri.s<ui  to  this.  He  would  have  tried, 
for  he  was  a willing  and  kindly  soul, 
though  he  was  not  a valet  do  place  by 
profession.  There  seemed  in  fact  but 
one  of  that  useless  and  amusing  race 
(which  is  everywhere  falling  into  de- 
cay through  the  rivalry  of  the  perfected 
Baedekers.)  left  in  Leipsie,  and  this  one 
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was  engaged,  so  that  the  Marches  had  to 
devolve  upon  their  ex-waiter,  who  was 
now  the  keeper  of  a small  restaurant. 
He  gladly  abandoned  his  business  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  in  order  to  drive  hand- 
somely about  in  his  best  clothes,  with 
strangers  who  did  not  exact  too  much 
knowledge  from  him.  In  his  zeal  to 
do  something  he  possessed  himself  of 
March’s  overcoat  when  they  dismount- 
ed at  their  first  gallery,  and  let  fall 
from  its  pocket  his  prophylactic  flask  of 
brandy,  which  broke  with  a loud  crash 
on  the  marble  floor  in  the  presence  of 
several  masterpieces,  and  perfumed  the 
whole  place.  The  masterpieces  were 
some  excellent  works  of  Luke  Kranach, 
who  seemed  the  only  German  painter 
worth  looking  at  when  there  were  any 
Dutch  or  Italian  pictures  near,  but  the 
travellers  forgot  the  name  and  nature  of 
the  Kranachs,  and  remembered  after- 
wards only  the  shattered  fragments  of 
the  brandy-flask,  just  how  they  looked  on 
the  floor,  and  the  fumes,  how  they  smelt, 
that  rose  from  the  ruin. 

It  might  have  been  a warning  protest 
of  the  veracities  against  what  they  were 
doing;  but  the  madness  of  sight-seeing, 
which  spoils  travel,  was  on  them,  and 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  it  as  they 
used  in  their  ignorant  youth,  though  now 
they  knew  its  futility  so  well.  They 
spared  themselves  nothing  that  they  had 
time  for,  that  day,  and  they  felt  falsely 
guilty  for  their  omissions,  as  if  they  re- 
ally had  been  duties  to  art  and  history 
which  must  be  discharged,  like  obliga- 
tions to  one’s  maker  and  one’s  neighbor. 

They  had  a touch  of  genuine  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  beautiful  old  Rathliaus, 
and  they  were  sensible  of  something  like 
a genuine  emotion  in  passing  the  famous 
and  venerable  university;  the  very  air  of 
Leipsic  is  redolent  of  printing  and  pub- 
lication, which  appealed  to  March  in  his 
quality  of  editor;  and  they  could  not  fail 
of  an  impression  of  the  quiet  beauty  of 
the  town,  with  its  regular  streets  of  houses 
breaking  into  suburban  villas  of  an  Amer- 
ican sort,  and  intersected  with  many  ca- 
nals, which  in  the  intervals  of  the  rain 
were  eagerly  navigated  by  pleasure  boats, 
and  contributed  to  the  general  pictu- 
resqueness by  their  frequent  bridges,  even 
during  the  drizzle.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  churches  to  do,  and  as  it  was  a Sun- 
day, the  galleries  were  so  early  closed 
against  them  that  they  were  making  a 


virtue  as  well  as  a pleasure  of  the  famous 
scene  of  Napoleon’s  first  great  defeat. 

By  a concert  between  their  guide  and 
driver  their  carriage  drew  up  at  the  little 
inn  by  the  road-side,  which  is  also  a mu- 
seum stocked  with  relics  from  the  battle- 
field, and  with  objects  of  interest  relating 
to  it.  Old  muskets,  old  swords,  old  shoes 
and  old  coats,  trumpets,  drums,  gun-car- 
riages, wheels,  helmets,  cannon  balls, 
grape-shot,  and  all  the  murderous  rubbish 
which  battles  come  to  at  last,  with  procla- 
mations, autographs,  caricatures  and  like- 
nesses of  Napoleon,  and  effigies  of  all  the 
other  generals  engaged,  and  miniatures 
and  jewels  of  their  women  kind,  filled 
room  after  room,  through  which  their 
owner  vaunted  his  way,  with  a loud 
pounding  voice  and  a bad  breath.  When 
he  wished  them  to  enjoy  some  gross 
British  satire  or  clumsy  German  gibe  at 
Bonaparte’s  expense,  and  put  his  face 
close  to  begin  the  laugh,  he  was  some- 
thing so  terrible  that  March  left  the 
place  with  a profound  if  not  a reasoned 
regret  that  the  French  had  not  won  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  He  walked  away  mus- 
ing pensively  upon  the  traveller’s  in- 
adequacy to  the  ethics  of  history  when 
a breath  could  so  sway  him  against  his 
convictions  ; but  even  after  he  had 
cleansed  his  lungs  with  some  deep  respi- 
rations he  found  himself  still  a Bonapart- 
ist  in  the  presence  of  that  stone  on  the 
rising  ground  where  Napoleon  sat  to 
watch  the  struggle  on  the  vast  plain,  and 
see  his  empire  slipping  through  his  blood- 
stained fingers.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  keep  from  revering  the  hat 
and  coat  which  are  sculptured  on  the 
stone,  but  it  was  well  that  he  succeeded, 
for  he  could  not  make  out  then  or  after- 
wards whether  the  habiliments  represent- 
ed were  really  Napoleon’s  or  not.  and 
they  might  have  turned  out  to  be  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly’s. 

While  he  stood  trying  to  solve  this 
question  of  clothes  he  was  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  a man  climbing  the  little 
slope  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  them.  He  wore  the  im- 
perial crossed  by  the  pointed  mustache 
once  so  familiar  to  a world  much  the 
worse  for  them,  and  March  had  the  shiver 
of  a fine  moment  in  which  he  fancied  the 
Third  Napoleon  rising  to  view  the  scene 
where  the  rst  had  looked  his  coming 
ruin  in  the  face. 

“Why*,  it’s  Miss  Triscoe  !"  cried  his 
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wife,  and  before  March  had  noticed 
the  approach  of  another  figure,  the  eld- 
er anil  the  younger  lady  rushed  upon 
each  other,  and  encountered  with  a kiss. 
At  the  same  time  the  visage  of  the 
last  Emperor  resolved  itself  into  the  face 
of  General  Triscoe,  who  gave  March  his 
hand  in  a more  tempered  greeting.  The 
ladies  began  asking  each  other  of  their 
lives  since  their  parting  two  days  before, 
and  the  men  strolled  a few  paces  away 
toward  the  distant  prospect  of  Leipsic, 
which  at  that  point  silhouettes  itself  in  a 
noble  stretch  of  roofs  and  spires  and  tow- 
ers against  the  horizon. 

General  Triscoe  seemed  no  better  satis- 
fied with  Germany  than  he  had  been  on 
first  stepping  ashore  at  Cuxhaven.  He 
might  still  have  been  in  a pout  with  his 
own  country,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  made 
up  with  any  other;  and  he  said,  “What 
a pity  Napoleon  didn't  thrash  the  whole 
dunderheaded  lot ! His  empire  would 
have  been  a blessing  to  them,  and  they 
would  have  had  some  chance  of  being 
civilized  under  the  French.  All  this  uni- 
fication of  nationalities  is  the  great  hum- 
bug of  the  century.  Every  stupid  race 
thinks  it’s  happy  because  it's  united,  and 
civilization  has  been  set  back  a hundred 
years  by  the  wars  that  were  fought  to 
bring  the  unions  about;  and  more  wars 
will  have  to  be  fought  to  keep  them  up. 
What  a farce  it  is!  What's  become  of 
the  nationality  of  the  Danes  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  or  the  French  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  or  the  Italians  in  Savoy?" 

March  had  thought  something  like  this 
himself,  but  to  have  it  put  by  General 
Triscoe  made  it  offensive.  “ I don't  know. 
Isn't  it  rather  quarrelling  with  the  course 
of  human  events  to  oppose  accomplished 
facts?  The  unifications  were  bound  to 
be,  just  as  the  separations  before  them 
were.  And  so  far  they  have  made  for 
peace,  in  Europe  at  least,  and  peace  is 
civilization.  Perhaps  after  a great  many 
ages  people  will  come  together  through 
their  real  interests,  the  human  interests; 
but  at  present  it  seems  as  if  nothing  but 
romantic  sentiment  can  unite  them.  By- 
and-by  they  may  find  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  it;  but  they  will  have  to  learn 
by  experience." 

**  Perhaps,"  said  the  general,  discon- 
tentedly. “I  don't  see  much  promise  of 
any  kind  in  the  future." 

“ Well,  I don't  know.  When  you 
think  of  the  solid  militarism  of  Ger- 


many, you  seem  remanded  to  the  most 
hopeless  moment  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
you  think  nothing  can  break  such  a 
force;  but  my  guide  says  that  even  ia 
Leipsic  the  Socialists  outnumber  all  the 
other  parties,  and  the  army  is  the  great 
field  of  the  Socialist  propaganda.  The 
army  itself  may  be  shaped  into  the  means 
of  democracy, — even  of  peace.'’ 

“ You're  very  optimistic,"  said  Triscoe, 
curtly.  “As  I read  the  signs, we  are  not 
far  from  universal  war.  In  less  than  a 
year  we  shall  make  the  break  ourselves 
in  a war  with  Spain."  He  looked  very 
fierce  as  he  prophesied,  and  he  dotted 
March  over  with  his  staccato  glances. 

“Well,  I’ll  allow  that  if  Tammany 
comes  in  this  year,  we  shall  have  war 
with  Spain.  You  can't  ask  more  than 
that,  General  Triscoe?" 

Mrs.  March  and  Miss  Triscoe  had  not 
said  a word  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  or  of 
the  impersonal  interests  which  it  suggest- 
ed to  the  men.  For  all  these,  they  might 
still  have  been  sitting  in  their  steamer 
chairs  on  the  promenade  of  the  Xorumbia 
at  a period  which  seemed  now  of  geologi- 
cal remoteness.  The  girl  accounted  for 
not  being  in  Dresden  by  her  father’s  hav- 
ing decided  not  to  go  through  Berlin  but 
to  come  by  way  of  Leipsic,  which  he 
thought  they  had  better  see;  they  had 
come  without  stopping  in  Hamburg. 
They  had  not  enjoyed  Leipsic  much; 
it  had  rained  the  whole  day  l>efore,  and 
they  had  not  gone  out.  She  asked  when 
Mrs.  March  was  going  on  to  Carlsbad, 
and  Mrs.  March  answered,  the  next  morn- 
ing; her  husband  wished  to  begin  his  cure 
at  once. 

Then  Miss  Triscoe  pensively  wondered 
if  Carlsbad  would  do  her  father  any  good  ; 
and  Mrs.  March  discreetly  inquired  Gen- 
eral Triscoe’s  symptoms. 

“ Oh,  he  hasn't  any.  But  I know  he 
can't  be  well — with  gloomy  opinions." 

“ They  may  come  from  his  liver,"  said 
Mrs.  March.  “Nearly  everything  of  that 
kind  does.  I know  that  Mr.  March  has 
been  terribly  depressed  at  times,  and  the 
doctor  said  it  was  nothing  but  bis  liver; 
and  Carlsbad  is  the  great  place  for  that, 
you  know." 

“Perhaps  I can  get  papa  to  run  over 
some  day,  if  he  doesn't  like  Dresden.  It 
isn’t  very  far,  is  it  r" 

They  referred  to  Mrs.  March's  Baede- 
ker together,  and  found  that  it  was  five 
hours. 
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44  Yes,  that  is  what  I thought,” said  Miss 
Triscoe,  with  a carelessness  which  con- 
vinced Mrs.  March  she  had  looked  up  the 
fact  already. 

' If  you  decide  to  come,  you  must  let 
us  get  rooms  for  you  at  our  hotel.  We’re 
going  to  Pupp's;  most  of  the  English  and 
Americans  go  to  the  hotels  on  the  Hill, 
•but  Pupp's  is  in  the  thick  of  it  in  the 
lower  town  ; and  it’s  very  gay,  Mr.  Kenby 
says;  he's  been  there  often.  Mr.  Burna- 
uiy  is  to  get  our  rooms.” 

44 1 don’t  suppose  I can  get  papa  to  go,” 
said  Miss  Triscoe,  so  insincerely  that  Mrs. 
March  was  sure  she  had  talked  over  the 
different  routes  to  Carlsbad  with  Burnamy 
— probably  on  the  way  from  Cuxhaven. 
She  looked  up  from  digging  the  point 
of  her  umbrella  in  the  ground.  i4  You 
didn't  meet  him  here  this  morning?” 

Mrs.  March  governed  herself  to  a calm 
which  she  respected  in  asking,  44  Has  Mr. 
Burnamy  been  here?" 

44  He  came  on  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elt- 
win,  when  we  did,  and  they  all  decided 
to  stop  over  a day.  They  left  on  the 
twelve-o'clock  train  to-day.” 

Mrs.  March  perceived  that  the  girl  had 
decided  not  to  let  the  facts  betray  them- 
selves by  chance,  and  she  treated  them  as 
of  no  significance. 

44  No,  we  didn't  see  him,”  she  said,  care- 
lessly. 

The  two  men  came  walking  slowly 
towards  them,  and  Miss  Triscoe  said, 
44We're  going  to  Dresden  this  evening, 
but  I hope  we  shall  meet  somewhere, 
Mrs.  March.” 

44  Oh,  people  never  lose  sight  of  eacli 
other  in  Europe;  they  can't;  it’s  so  little!” 

44  Agatha,”  said  the  girl’s  father,  44  Mr. 
March  tells  me  that  the  museum  over 
there  is  worth  seeing.” 

44  Well,”  the  girl  assented,  and  she  took 
a winning  leave  of  the  Marches,  and 
moved  gracefully  away  with  her  father. 

44 1 should  have  thought  it  was  Agnes,” 
said  Mrs.  March,  following  them  with  her 
eyes  before  she  turned  upon  her  husband. 
44  Did  lie  tell  you  Burnamy  had  been 
here?  Well,  he  has!  He  has  just  gone 
on  to  Carlsbad.  He  made  those  poor  old 
Eltwins  stop  over  with  him,  so  he  could 
he  with  her." 

44  Did  she  say  that?" 

44  No,  but  of  course  ho  did.” 

“Then  it’s  all  settled?" 

“ No,  it  isn’t  settled.  It's  at  the  most 
interesting  point.” 


44  Well,  don’t  read  ahead.  You  al- 
ways want  to  look  at  the  last  page.” 

“ You  were  trying  to  look  at  the  last 
page  yourself,”  she  retorted,  and  she 
would  have  liked  to  punish  him  for  his 
complex  dishonesty  toward  the  affair; 
but  upon  the  whole  she  kept  her  temper 
with  him,  and  she  made  him  agree  that 
Miss  Triscoe's  getting  her  father  to,Carls- 
bad  was  only  a question  of  time. 

They  parted  heart’s-friends  with  their 
ineffectual  guide,  who  was  affectionately 
grateful  for  the  few  marks  they  gave  him, 
at  the  hotel  door;  and  they  were  in  just 
the  mood  to  hear  men  singing  in  a farther 
room  when  they  went  down  to  supper. 
The  waiter,  much  distracted  from  their 
own  service  by  his  duties  to  it,  told  them 
it  w?as  the  breakfast  party  of  students 
which  they  had  heard  beginning  there 
about  noon.  The  revellers  had  now’  been 
some  six  hours  at  table,  and  lie  said  they 
might  not  rise  before  midnight;  they  had 
just  got  to  the  toasts,  wdiich  wrere  appar- 
ently set  to  music. 

The  students  of  right  remained  a vivid 
color  in  the  impression  of  the  university 
town.  They  pervaded  the  place,  and 
decorated  it  with  their  fantastic  personal 
taste  in  coats  and  trousers,  as  wrell  as 
their  corps  caps  of  green,  white,  red,  and 
blue,  but  above  all  blue.  They  wrere  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  bicyclers 
who  were  holding  one  of  the  dull  festi- 
vals of  their  kind  in  Leipsic  that  day,  and 
perhaps  they  wrere  sometimes  both  stu- 
dents and  bicyclers.  As  bicyclers  they 
kept  about  in  the  rain, which  they  seemed 
not  to  mind;  so  far  from  being  disheart- 
ened, they  had  spirits  enough  to  take  one 
another  by  the  waist  at  times  and  wraltz 
in  the  square  before  the  hotel.  At  one 
moment  of  the  holiday  some  chiefs 
among  them  drove  away  in  carriages;  at 
supper  a winner  of  prizes  sat  covered  with 
badges  and  medals;  another  who  went 
by  the  hotel  streamed  with  ribbons;  and 
an  elderly  man  at  his  side  was  bespattered 
with  small  knots  and  ends  of  them,  as  if 
he  luul  been  in  an  explosion  of  ribbons 
somewhere.  It  seemed  all  to  be  as  excit- 
ing for  them,  and  it  was  as  tedious  for  the 
witnesses,  as  any  gala  of  students  and  bi- 
cyclers at  home. 

Mrs.  March  remained  with  an  unre- 
quited curiosity  concerning  their  different 
colors  and  different  caps,  and  she  tried  to 
make  her  husband  find  out  what  they  sev- 
erally meant;  he  pretended  a superior  in- 
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terest  in  the  nature  of  a people  who  had 
such  a passion  for  uniforms  that  they 
were  not  content  with  its  gratification  in 
their  immense  army,  but  indulged  it  in 
every  pleasure  and  employment  of  civil 
life.  He  estimated,  perhaps  not  very  ac- 
curately, that  only  one  man  out  of  ten  in 
Germany  wore  citizens'  dress;  and  of  all 
functionaries  he  found  that  the  dogs  of 
the  woman-and-dog  teams  alone  had  no 
distinctive  dress;  even  the  women  had 
their  peasant  costume. 

There  was  an  industrial  fair  open 
at  Leipsic  which  they  went  out  of  the 
city  to  see  after  supper,  along  with  a 
throng  of  Leipsickers,  whom  an  hour's 
interval  of  fine  weather  tempted  forth  on 
the  trolley;  and  with  the  help  of  a lit- 
tle corporal,  who  took  a fee  for  his  service 
with  the  eagerness  of  a civilian,  they  got 
wheeled  chairs,  and  renewed  their  associ- 
ations witli  the  great  Chicago  Fair  in  see- 
ing the  exposition  from  them.  This  was 
not,  March  said,  quite  the  same  as  being 
drawn  by  a woman-and-dog  team,  which 
would  have  been  the  right  means  of  do- 
ing a German  fair;  but  it  was  something 
to  have  his  chair  pushed  by  a slender 
young  girl,  whose  stalwart  brother  ap- 
plied his  sttjength  to  the  chair  of  the 
lighter  traveller;  and  it  was  fit  that  the 
girl  should  reckon  the  common  hire, 
while  the  man  took  the  common  tip. 
They  made  haste  to  leave  the  useful 
aspects  of  the  fair,  and  had  themselves 
trundled  away  to  the  Colonial  Exhibit, 
where  they  vaguely  expected  something 
like  the  agreeable  corruptions  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance.  The  idea  of  her  co- 
lonial progress  with  which  Germany 
is  trying  to  affect  the  home-keeping  im- 
agination of  her  people  was  illustrated 
by  an  encampment  of  savages  from  her 
Central- African  possessions.  They  were 
getting  their  supper  at  the  moment  the 
Marches  saw  them,  and  were  crouching 
half  naked  around  the  fires  under  the 
kettles,  and  shivering  from  the  cold,  hut 
they  were  not  very  characteristic  of  the 
imperial  expansion,  unless  perhaps  when 
an  old  man  in  a red  blanket  suddenly 
sprang  up  with  a knife  in  his  hand,  and 
began  to  chase  a boy  round  the  camp. 
The  boy  was  lighter- footed,  and  easily 
outran  the  sage,  who  tripped  at  times  on 
his  blanket.  None  of  the  other  Central- 
Africans  seemed  to  care  for  the  race,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  event,  the  Amer- 
ican spectators  ordered  themselves  trun- 


dled away  to  another  idle  feature  of  the 
fair,  where  they  hoped  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  image  of  Old  Leipsic. 

This  was  so  faithfully  studied  from 
the  past  in  its  narrow  streets  and  Gothic 
houses  that  it  was  almost  as  picturesque 
as  the  present  epoch  in  the  old  streets  of 
Hamburg.  A drama  had  just  begun  to 
be  represented  on  a platform  of  the  public 
square  in  front  of  a fourteenth -century 
beer-house,  with  people  talking  from  the 
windows  round,  and  revellers  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period  drinking  beer  and  eat- 
ing sausages  at  tables  in  the  open  air. 
Their  eating  and  drinking  were  gen- 
uine, and  in  the  midst  of  it  a real  rain  be- 
gan to  pour  down  upon  them,  without 
affecting  them  any  more  than  if  they 
had  been  Germans  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  drove  the  Americans  to  a 
shelter  from  which  they  could  not  see  the 
play,  and  when  it  held  up,  they  made 
their  way  back  to  their  hotel. 

Their  car  was  full  of  returning  plea- 
sures, some  of  whom  were  happy  beyond 
the  sober  wont  of  the  fatherland.  The 
conductor  took  a special  interest  in  his 
tipsy  passengers,  trying  to  keep  them  in 
order,  and  genially  entreating  them  to  be 
quiet  when  they  were  too  obstreperous. 
From  time  to  time  be  got  some  of  them 
off,  and  then,  when  he  remounted  the  car, 
he  appealed  to  the  remaining  passengers 
for  their  sympathy  with  an  innocent 
smile,  which  the  Americans,  still  strange 
to  the  u n joyous  physiognomy  of  the 
German  Empire,  failed  to  value  at  its  rare 
worth. 

Before  he  slept  that  night  March  tried 
to  assemble  from  the  experiences  and  im- 
pressions of  the  day  some  facts  which  he 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  as  a serious 
observer  of  life  in  Leipsic,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  thcii  guide  had  said  house- rent 
was  very  low.  He  generalized  from  the 
guide's  content  with  his  fee  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  very  rapacious;  and  he 
became  quite  irrelevantly  aware  that  in 
Germany  no  man's  clothes  fitted  him,  or 
seemed  expected  to  fit  him;  that  the  wo- 
men dressed  somewhat  better,  and  were 
rather  pretty  sometimes,  and  that  they 
had  feet  as  large  as  the  kind  hearts  of 
the  Germans  of  every  age  and  sex.  He 
was  able  to  note,  rather  more  freshly, 
that  with  all  their  kindness  the  Germans 
were  a very  nervous  people,  if  not  irrita- 
ble, and  at  the  least  cause  gave  way  to 
an  agitation,  which  indeed  quickly  passed. 
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but  was  violent  while  it  lasted.  Several 
times  that  day  he  had  seen  encounters 
between  the  portier  and  guests  at  the  ho- 
tel which  promised  violence,  but  which 
ended  peacefully  as  soon  as  some  sin) pie 
question  of  train-time  was  solved.  The 
encounters  always  left  the  portier  purple 
and  perspiring*,  as  any  agitation  must  with 
a man  so  tight  in  his  livery.  He  be- 
moaned himself  after  one  of  them  as  the 
victim  of  an  unhappy  calling,  in  which 
he  could  take  no  exercise.  “It  is  a life 
of  excitements,  but  not  of  movements," 
he  explained  to  March;  and  when  he 
learned  where  he  was  going,  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  go  to  Carlsbad  too. 
“ For  sugar?"  he  asked,  as  if  there  were 
overmuch  of  it  in  his  own  make. 

March  felt  the  tribute,  but  lie  had  to 
say,  “No;  liver." 

“ Ah  !"  said  the  portier,  with  the  air  of 
failing  to  get  on  common  ground  with 
him. 

XXV. 

The  next  morning  was  so  fine  that  it 
would  have  been  a fine  morning  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  beauty  was  scarcely  sullied  even 
subjectively  by  the  telegram  which  the 
portier  sent  after  the  Marches  from  the 
hotel  saying  that  their  missing  trunk  had 
not  yet  been  found,  and  their  spirits  were 
as  light  as  the  gay  little  clouds  which  blew 
about  in  the  sky,  when  their  train  drew 
out  in  the  sunshine  brilliant  on  the  charm- 
ing landscape  all  the  way  to  Carlsbad. 
A fatherly  Trcteger  had  done  his  best  to 
get  them  the  worst  places  in  a non-smok- 
ing compartment,  but  had  succeeded  so 
poorly  that  they  were  very  comfortable, 
witli  no  companions  but  a mother  and 
daughter,  who  spoke  German  in  soft  low 
tones  together.  Their  compart rnent  was 
pervaded  by  tobacco  fumes  from  the 
smokers,  but  as  these  were  twice  as  many 
as  the  non-smokers,  it  was  only  fair,  and 
after  March  had  got  a window  open,  it 
did  not  matter,  really. 

He  asked  leave  of  the  strangers  in  his 
German,  and  they  consented  in  theirs; 
but  he  could  not  master  the  secret  of  the 
window-catch,  and  the  elder  lady  said  in 
English.  “Let  me  show  you,"  and  came 
to  his  help.  The  occasion  for  explaining 
that  they  were  Americans  and  accustom- 
ed to  different  car  windows  was  so  tempt- 
ing that  Mrs.  March  could  not  forbear, 
and  the  other  ladies  were  affected  as  deep- 
ly as  she  could  wish.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  more  affected  because  it  presently  ap- 


peared that  they  bad  cousins  in  New  YTork 
whom  she  knew  of,  and  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  an  American  family  that 
had  passed  a winter  in  Berlin.  Life  likes 
to  do  these  things  handsomely,  and  it 
easily  turned  out  that  this  was  a family 
of  intimate  friendship  with  the  Marches; 
the  names  familiarly  spoken  abolished 
all  strangeness  between  the  travellers; 
and  they  entered  into  a comparison  of 
tastes,  opinions,  and  experiences,  from 
which  it  seemed  that  the  objects  and  in- 
terests of  cultivated  people  in  Berlin  were 
quite  the  same  as  those  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple in  New  York.  Each  of  the  parties  to 
the  discovery  disclaimed  any  superiority 
for  their  respective  civilizations;  they 
wished  rather  to  ascribe  a greater  charm 
and  virtue  to  the  alien  conditions;  and 
they  acquired  such  merit  with  one  anoth- 
er that  when  the  German  ladies  got  out 
of  the  train  at  Fran zen shad,  the  mother 
offered  Mrs.  March  an  ingenious  folding 
footstool  which  she  had  admired.  In  fact 
she  left  her  with  it  clasped  to  her  breast, 
and  bowing  speechless  toward  the  giver 
in  a vain  wish  to  express  her  gratitude. 

“That  was  very  pretty  of  her,  my 
dear,"  said  March.  “You  couldn't  have 
done  that." 

‘ ‘ No,"  she  confessed ; “ I shouldn't  have 
had  the  courage.  The  courage  of  my 
emotions,"  she  added,  thoughtfully. 

“ Ah,  that's  the  difference ! A Berliner 
could  do  it,  and  a Bostonian  couldn't. 
Do  you  think  it's  so  much  better  to  have 
the  courage  of  your  convictions?" 

“I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I'm  less  and  less  certain  of  everything 
that  I used  to  be  sure  of." 

He  laughed,  and  then  lie  said.  “I  was 
thinking  how,  on  our  wedding  journey, 
long  ago,  that  Gray  Sister  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Quebec  offered  you  a rose." 

“Well?" 

“ That  was  to  your  pretty  youth.  Now 
the  gracious  stranger  gives  you  a folding 
stool.'’ 

“To  rest  my  poor  old  feet.  Well,  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  a rose,  now." 

“You  bent  toward  her  at  just  the 
slant  you  had  when  you  took  the  flower 
that  time:  I noticed  it.  I didn't  see  that 
you  looked  so  very  different.  To  be  sure 
the  roses  in  your  cheeks  have  turned  into 
rosettes;  but  rosettes  are  very  nice,  and 
they're  much  more  permanent;  I prefer 
them;  they  will  keep  in  any  climate." 

She  suffered  his  mockery  with  an  ap- 
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preciative  sigh.  ‘‘Yes,  our  age  carica- 
tures our  youth,  doesn't  it?" 

“I  don’t  think  it  gets  much  fun  out 
of  it,”  lie  assented. 

“No;  but  it  can't  help  it.  I used  to 
rebel  against  it  when  it  first  began.  I 
did  enjoy  being  young.” 

“You  did,  mv  dear,”  he  said,  taking 
her  hand  tenderly;  she  withdrew  it,  be- 
cause though  she  could  bear  his  sympa- 
thy, her  New  England  nature  could  not 
bear  its  expression.  “ And  so  did  I;  and 
we  were  both  young  a long  time.  Trav- 
elling brings  the  past  back,  don't  you 
think?  There  at  that  restaurant,  where 
we  stopped  for  dinner — '' 

“Yes,  it  was  charming!  Just  as  it 
used  to  be!  With  that  white  cloth,  and 
those  tall  shining  bottles  of  wine,  and 
the  fruit  in  the  centre,  and  the  dinner  in 
courses,  and  that  young  waiter  who  spoke 
English,  and  was  so  nice!  I'm  never  go- 
ing home;  you  may,  if  you  like.” 

“You  bragged  to  those  ladies  about 
our  dining-cars;  and  you  said  that  our 
railroad  restaurants  were  quite  as  good 
as  the  European.” 

“ I had  to  do  that.  But  I knew  better; 
they  don't  begin  to  be.” 

“Perhaps  not;  but  I've  been  thinking 
that  travel  is  a good  deal  alike  every- 
where. It's  the  expression  of  the  com- 
mon civilization  of  the  world.  When  I 
came  out  of  that  restaurant  and  ran  the 
train  down,  and  then  found  that  it  didn't 
start  for  fifteen  minutes,  I wasn't  sure 
whether  I was  at  home  or  abroad.  And 
when  we  changed  cars  at  Eger,  and  got 
into  this  train  which  had  been  baking 
in  the  sun  for  us  outside  the  station,  I 
didn't  know  but  I was  back  in  the  good 
old  Fitchburg  depot.  To  be  sure,  Wal- 
lenstein wasn’t  assassinated  at  Boston, 
but  I forgot  his  murder  at  Eger,  and  so 
that  came  to  the  same  thing.  It's  these 
confounded  fifty -odd  years.  I used  to 
recollect  everything.” 

He  had  got  up  and  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  at  the  landscape,  which  had 
not  grown  less  amiable  in  growing  rather 
more  slovenly  since  they  had  crossed  the 
Saxon  border  into  Bohemia.  All  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon  they  had 
run  through  lovely  levels  of  harvest, 
where  men  were  cradling  the  wheat  and 
women  were  binding  it  into  sheaves  in 
the  narrow  fields  between  black  spaces  of 
forest.  After  they  left  Eger,  there  was 
something  more  picturesque  and  less 


thrifty  in  the  farming  among  the  low  hills 
which  they  gradually  mounted  to  uplands 
where  they  tasted  a mountain  quality 
in  the  thin  pure  air.  The  railroad  sta- 
tions were  shabbier;  there  was  an  inde- 
finable touch  of  something  Southern  in 
the  scenery  and  the  people.  Lilies  were 
rocking  on  the  sluggish  reaches  of  the 
streams,  and  where  the  current  quicken- 
ed, tall  wheels  were  lifting  water  for  the 
fields  in  circles  of  brimming  and  spilling 
pockets.  Along  the  embankments  where 
a new  track  was  being  laid,  barefooted 
women  were  at  work  with  pick  and  spade 
and  barrow,  and  little  yellow-haired  girls 
were  lugging  large  white-headed  babies, 
and  watching  the  train  go  by.  At  an 
up  grade  where  it  slowed  in  the  ascent 
he  began  to  throw  out  to  the  children 
the  pfennings  which  had  been  left  over 
from  the  passage  in  Germany,  and  he 
pleased  himself  with  his  bounty,  till  the 
question  whether  the  children  could 
spend  the  money  forced  itselT  upon  him. 
He  sat  down  feeling  less  like  a good  gen- 
ius than  a cruel  magician  who  had  tricked 
them  with  false  wealth;  but  he  kept  his 
remorse  to  himself,  and  tried  to  interest 
his  wife  in  the  difference  of  social  and 
civic  ideal  expressed  in  the  change  of  the 
inhibitory  placards  at  the  car  windows, 
which  in  Germany  had  strongliest  for- 
bidden him  to  outlean  himself,  and  now 
in  Austria  entreated  him  not  to  outbow 
himself.  She  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
speculation,  or  to  debate  the  yet  nicer 
problem  involved  by  the  placarded  prayer 
in  the  wash-room  to  the  Messrs.  Travellers 
not  to  take  away  the  soap;  and  suddenly 
lie  felt  himself  as  tired  as  she  looked, 
with  that  sense  of  the  futility  of  travel 
which  lies  in  wait  for  every  one  who 
profits  by  travel. 

XXVI. 

They  found  Burnamy  expecting  them 
at  the  station  in  Carlsbad,  and  she  scold- 
ed him  like  a mother  for  hiking  the 
trouble  to  meet  them,  while  she  kept 
back  for  the  present  any  sign  of  knowing 
that  he  had  staid  over  a day  with  the 
Triseoes  in  Leipsic.  He  was  as  affection- 
ately glad  to  see  her  and  her  husband  as 
slie  could  have  wished,  but  she  would 
have  liked  it  better  if  he  had  owned  up 
at  once  about  Leipsic.  He  did  not.  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  holding  her 
at  arm’s-length  in  his  answers  about  his 
employer.  He  would  not  say  how  he 
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liked  his  work,  or  how  he  liked  Mr.  Stol- 
ler;  he  merely  said  that  they  were  at 
Pupp’s  together,  and  that  he  had  got  in  a 
good  day’s  work  already;  and  since  he 
would  say  no  more,  she  contented  herself 
with  that. 

The  long  drive  from  the  station  to  the 
hotel  was  by  streets  that  wound  down  the 
hill  side  like  those  of  an  Italian  mountain 
town,  between  gay  stuccoed  houses,  of 
Southern  rather  than  of  Northern  archi- 
tecture; and  the  impression  of  a Latin 
country  was  heightened  at  a turn  of  the 
road  which  brought  into  view  a colossal 
crucifix  planted  against  a curtain  of  dark 
green  foliage  on  the  brow  of  one  of  the 
wooded  heights  that  surround  Carlsbad. 
When  they  reached  the  level  of  the  Tepl, 
the  hill-fed  torrent  that  brawls  through 
the  little  city  under  pretty  bridges  within 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  they  found  them- 
selves in  almost  the  only  vehicle  on  a 
brilliant  promenade  thronged  with  a cos- 
mopolitan world.  Germans  in  every 
manner  of  misfit;  Polish  Jews  in  long 
black  gabardiues,  with  tight  corkscrew 
curls  on  their  temples  under  their  black 
velvet  Derbvs;  Austrian  officers  in  tight 
corsets;  Greek  priests  in  flowing  robes 
and  brimless  high  hats;  Russians  in  caf- 
tans and  Cossacks  in  Astrakhan  caps, 
accented  the  more  homogeneous  masses 
of  western  Europeans,  in  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  say  which  were  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Italians.  Among  the 
vividly  dressed  ladies,  some  were  ima- 
ginably Parisian  from  their  chic  cos- 
tumes, but  they  might  easily  have  been 
Hungarians  or  Levantines  of  taste;  some 
Americans  who  might  have  passed  un- 
known in  the  perfection  of  their  dress 
gave  their  nationality  away  in  the  flat 
wooden  tones  of  their  voices,  which  made 
themselves  heard  above  the  low  hum  of 
talk  and  the  whisper  of  the  innumerable 
feet. 

The  omnibus  worked  its  way  at  a slow 
walk  among  the  promenaders  going  and 
coming  between  the  rows  of  pollard  lo- 
custs on  one  side  and  the  bright  walls  of 
the  houses  on  the  other.  Under  the  trees 
were  tables,  served  by  pretty  bareheaded 
girls  who  ran  to  and  from  the  restaurants 
across  the  way.  On  both  sides  flashed 
and  glittered  the  little  shops  full  of  sil- 
ver, glass,  jewelry,  terra-cotta  figurines, 
wood-carvings,  and  all  the  idle  frippery 
of  watering-place  traffic.  They  suggest- 
ed Paris,  and  they  suggested  Saratoga, 


and  then  they  were  of  Carlsbad  and  of 
no  place  else  in  the  world,  as  the  crowd 
which  might  have  been  that  of  other  cit- 
ies at  certain  moments  could  only  have 
been  of  Carlsbad  in  its  habitual  effect. 

‘‘Do  you  like  it?”  asked  Burnamy  as 
if  he  owned  the  place,  and  Mrs.  March 
saw  how  simple-hearted  he  was  in  his 
reticence,  after  all.  She  was  ready  to 
bless  him  when  they  reached  the  ho- 
tel and  found  that  Ins  interest  had  got 
them  the  only  rooms  left  in  the  house. 
This  satisfied  in  her  the  passion  for  size 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  Amer- 
ican heart,  and  which  perhaps  above  all 
else  marks  us  the  youngest  of  the  peo- 
ples. We  pride  ourselves  on  the  big- 
ness of  our  own  things,  but  we  are  not 
ungenerous,  and  when  we  go  to  Europe 
and  find  things  bigger  than  ours,  we  are 
magnanimously  happy  in  them.  Pupp’s, 
in  its  altogether  different  way,  was  larger 
than  any  hotel  at  Saratoga  or  at  Niagara; 
and  when  Burnamy  told  her  that  it  some- 
times fed  fifteen  thousand  people  a day 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  she  was  per- 
sonally proud  of  it. 

She  waited  with  him  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  hotel  while  the  secretary  led  March 
off  to  look  at  the  rooms  reserved  for  them, 
and  Burnamy  hospitably  turned  the  re- 
volving octagonal  case  in  the  centre  of 
the  rotunda  where  the  names  of  the 
guests  were  put  up.  They  were  of  all 
nations,  but  there  were  so  many  New- 
Yorkers  whose  names  ended  in  berg,  and 
that , and  stern , and  baum  that  she  seem- 
ed to  be  gazing  upon  a cyclorama  of  the 
signs  on  Broadway.  A large  man  of 
unmistakable  American  make,  but  with 
so  little  that  was  of  New  England  or  New 
York  in  his  presence  that  she  might  not  at 
once  have  thought  him  American,  lounged 
toward  them  with  a quill  toothpick  in 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  He  had  a 
jealous  blue  eye,  into  which  he  seemed 
trying  to  put  a friendly  light;  his  straight 
mouth  stretched  in  a voluntary  smile 
above  his  tawny  chin-beard,  and  he  wore 
his  soft  hat  so  far  back  from  his  high 
forehead  (it  showed  to  the  crown  when 
he  took  his  hat  off)  that  he  had  the  effect 
of  being  uncovered. 

At  his  approach  Burnamy  turned,  and 
with  a flush  said:  “Oh!  Let  me  intro- 
duce Mr.  Stoller,  Mrs.  March.” 

Startler  took  his  toothpick  out  of  his 
mouth  and  bowed;  then  he  seemed  to 
remember,  and  took  off  his  hat.  “You 
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see  Jews  enough  here  to  make  you  feel 
at  home  T he  asked;  and  lie  added: 
“ Well,  we  got  some  of  'em  in  Chicago, 
too,  I guess.  This  young  man” — he 
twisted  his  head  toward  Burnamy — 
“ found  you  easy  enough?” 

“ It  was  very  good  of  him  to  meet  us,” 
Mrs.  March  began.  k‘  Wc  didn't  ex- 
pect— ” 

“ Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  Stoller,  put- 
ting his  toothpick  back,  and  his  hat  on. 
“We'd  got  through  for  the  day;  my 
doctor  won't  let  me  work  all  I want  to, 
here.  Your  husband’s  going  to  take  the 
cure,  they  tell  me.  Well,  lie  wants  to  go 
to  a good  doctor,  first.  You  can’t  go  and 
drink  these  waters  hit  or  miss.  I found 
that  out  before  I came.” 

“Oh,  no!'’  said  Mrs.  March,  and  she 
wished  to  explain  how  they  had  been  ad- 
vised; but  he  said  to  Burnamy: 

“ 1 sha'n't  want  you  again  till  ten  to- 
morrow morning.  Don't  let  me  inter- 
rupt you,”  he  added  patronizingly  to 
Mrs.  March.  He  put  his  hand  up  tow- 
ard his  hat,  and  sauntered  away  out  of 
the  door. 

Burnamy  did  not  speak;  and  she  only 
asked  at  last,  to  relieve  the  silence,  “ Is 
Mr.  Stoller  an  American?" 

“Why,  I suppose  so,”  he  answered, 
with  an  uneasy  laugh.  “His  people 
were  German  emigrants  who  settled  in 
southern  Indiana.  That  makes  him  as 
much  American  as  any  of  us,  doesn’t 
it?" 

Burnamy  spoke  with  his  mind  on  his 
French -Canadian  grand  father,  who  had 
come  down  through  Detroit,  when  their 
name  was  Bonami;  but  Mrs.  March  an- 
swered from  her  eight  generations  of 
New  England  ancestry.  “ Oh,  for  the 
West,  yes,  perhaps,”  and  they  neither  of 
them  said  anything  more  about  Stoller. 

In  their  room,  where  she  found  March 
waiting  for  her  amidst  their  arriving  bag- 
gage, she  was  so  full  of  her  pent-up  opin- 
ions of  Burnamy  s patron  that  she  would 
scarcely  speak  of  the  view  from  their  win- 
dows of  the  wooded  hills  up  and  down 
the  Tepl.  “ Yes,  yes;  very  nice,  and  I 
know  I shall  enjoy  it  ever  so  much.  But 
I don't  know  what  you  will  think  of  that 
poor  young  Burnamy!'’ 

“ Why,  what’s  happened  to  him?” 

“ Happened?  Stoller  s happened.” 

“Oh,  have  you  seen  him,  already? 
Well?” 

“Well,  if  you  had  been  going  to  pick 
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out  that  type  of  man,  you’d  have  reject- 
ed him,  because  you'd  have  said  lie  was 
too  pat.  lie's  like  an  actor  made  up  for 
a Western  millionaire.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  American  in  V Etrangere  which 
Bernhardt  did  in  Boston  when  she  first 
came?  He  looks  exactly  like  that,  and 
he  has  the  worst  manners.  He  stood 
talking  to  me  with  his  hat  on  and  a 
toothpick  in  his  mouth;  and  he  made  me 
feel  as  if  he  had  bought  me,  along  with 
Burnamy,  and  had  paid  too  much.  If 
you  don’t  give  him  a setting  down, Basil, 
I shall  never  speak  to  you;  that's  all. 
I'm  sure  Burnamy  is  in  some  trouble  with 
him  ; lie's  got  some  sort  of  hold  upon  him  ; 
what  it  could  be  in  such  a short  time,  I 
can't  imagine;  but  if  ever  a man  seemed 
to  be  in  a man’s  power,  he  does,  in  his /” 

“Now,”  said  March,  “your  pronouns 
have  got  so  far  beyond  me  that  I think 
we'd  better  let  it  all  go  till  after  supper; 
perhaps  I shall  see  Stoller  myself  by  that 
time.” 

She  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  her  en- 
counter with  Stoller,  but  she  entered  with 
impartial  intensity  into  the  fact  that  the 
elevator  at  Pupp's  had  the  characteristic  of 
always  coming  up  and  never  going  down 
with  passengers.  It  was  locked  into  its 
closet  with  a solid  door,  and  there  was  no 
bell  to  summon  it,  or  any  place  to  take  it 
except  on  the  ground-floor;  but  the  stairs 
by  which  she  could  descend  were  abun- 
dant and  stately;  and  on  one  landing 
there  was  the  lithograph  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  ugliest  hotels  in  New  York; 
how  ugly  it  was,  she  said  she  should 
never  have  known  if  she  had  not  seen  it 
there. 

The  dining-room  was  divided  into  the 
grand  saloon,  where  they  supped  amid 
rococo  sculptures  and  frescoes,  and  the 
glazed  veranda  opening  by  vast  win- 
dows on  a spread  of  tables  without, which 
were  already  filling  up  for  the  evening 
concert.  Around  them  at  the  different 
tables  there  were  groups  of  faces  and  fig- 
ures fascinating  in  their  strangeness, with 
that  distinction  which  abashes  our  Amer- 
ican level  in  the  presence  of  European 
inequality. 

“ IIow  simple  and  unimpressive  we  are, 
Basil,”  she  said,  “ beside  all  these  people! 
I used  to  feel  it  in  Europe  when  I was 
young,  and  now  I’m  certain  that  we 
must  seem  like  two  faded  in  old  village 
photographs.  We  don't  even  look  intel- 
lectual! I hope  we  look  grood.” 
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“ I know  I do,”  said  March.  The  wait- 
er went  for  their  supper,  and  they  joined 
in  guessing  the  different  nationalities  in 
the  room.  A French  party  was  easy 
enough;  a Spanish  mother  and  daughter 
were  not  difficult,  though  whether  they 
were  not  South -American  remained  un- 
certain; two  elderly  maiden  ladies  were 
unmistakably  of  central  Massachusetts, 
and  were  obviously  of  a book-club  cult- 
ure that  had  left  no  leaf  unturned:  some 
Triestines  gave  themselves  away  by  their 
Venetian  accent;  but  a large  group  at 
a farther  table  were  unassignable  in  the 
strange  language  which  they  clattered 
loudly  together,  with  bursts  of  laughter. 
They  were  a family  party  of  old  and 
young,  they  were  having  a good  time, 
with  a freedom  which  she  called  baro- 
nial ; the  ladies  wore  white  satin,  or  black 
lace,  but  the  men  were  in  sack-coats;  she 
chose  to  attribute  them,  for  no  reason  but 
their  outlandishness,  to  Transylvania. 
March  pretended  to  prefer  a table  full  of 
Germans,  who  were  unmistakably  bour- 
geois, and  yet  of  intellectual  effect.  He 
chose  as  his  favorite  a middle  aged  man 
of  learned  aspect,  and  they  both  decided 
to  think  of  him  as  the  Herr  Professor, 
but  they  did  not  imagine  how  perfectly 
the  title  fitted  him  till  he  drew  a long 
comb  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and 
combed  his  hair  and  beard  with  it  above 
the  table. 

The  wine  wrought  with  the  Transyl- 
vanians, and  they  all  jargoned  together 
at  once,  and  laughed  at  the  jokes  pass- 
ing among  them.  One  old  gentleman 
had  a peculiar  fascination  from  the  in- 
fantine innocence  of  his  gums  when  he 
threw  his  head  back  to  laugh,  and  showed 
an  upper  jaw  toothless  except  for  two  in- 
cisors, standing  guard  over  the  chasm  be- 
tween. Suddenly  he  choked,  coughed  to 
relieve  himself,  hawked,  held  his  napkin 
up  before  him,  and — 

“Noblesse  oblige ,”  said  March,  with 
the  tone  of  irony  which  lie  reserved  for 
his  wife’s  preoccupations  with  aristocra- 
cies of  all  sorts.  “I  think  I prefer  my 
Hair  Professor,  bourgeois  as  he  is.” 

The  ladies  atfribuli vely  of  central  Mas- 
sachusetts had  risen  from  their  table,  and 
were  making  for  the  door  without  having 
paid  for  their  supper.  The  head  waiter 
ran  after  them;  with  a real  delicacy  for 
their  mistake  he  explained  that  though 
in  most  places  the  meals  were  charged  in 
the  bill,  it  was  the  custom  in  Carlsbad  to 


pay  for  them  at  the  tabic;  one  could  see 
that  he  was  making  their  error  a pleasant 
adventure  to  them  which  they  could  laugh 
over  together,  and  write  home  about 
without  a pang. 

“And  I,”  said  Mrs.  March,  shameless- 
ly abandoning  the  party  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, “prefer  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  admitted.  “The  only 
manners  we  have  at  home  are  black 
ones.  But  you  mustn’t  lose  courage. 
Perhaps  the  nobility  are  not  always  so 
baronial.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  we  have  man- 
ners at  home,”  she  said,  “ and  I don’t  be- 
lieve I care.  At  least  we  have  decen- 
cies.” 

“ Don't  he  a jingo,”  said  her  husband. 

XXVII. 

Though  Stollcr  had  formally  dis- 
charged Burnamy  from  duty  for  the  day, 
he  was  not  so  full  of  resources  in  him- 
self and  lie  had  not  so  general  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  hotel  but  lie  was  glad 
to  have  the  young  fellow  make  up  to  him 
in  the  reading-room,  that  night.  He  laid 
down  a New  York  paper  ten  days  old  in 
despair  of  having  left  any  American  uews 
in  it,  and  pushed  several  continental  An- 
glo-American papers  aside  with  liis  elbow 
as  lie  gave  a contemptuous  glance  at  the 
foreign  journals,  in  Bohemian,  Hunga- 
rian, German,  French,  and  Italian,  which 
littered  the  large  table. 

“I  wonder,”  he  said,  “how  long  it’ll 
take  ’em,  over  here,  to  catch  on  to  our 
way  of  having  pictures?” 

Burnamy  had  come  to  his  newspaper 
work  since  illustrated  journalism  was  es- 
tablished, and  lie  had  never  had  any  shock 
from  it  at  home,  but  so  sensitive  is  youth 
to  environment  that  after  four  days  in 
Europe  the  New  York  paper  Stoller  bad 
laid  down  was  already  hideous  to  him. 
From  the  politic  side  of  bis  nature,  how- 
ever, lie  temporized  with  Stoller's  prefer- 
ence. “I  suppose  it  will  be  some  time 
yet.” 

“1  wish,”  said  Stollcr,  with  a savage 
disregard  of  expressed  sequences  and  rel- 
evancies, “I  could  ha’ got  some  pictures 
to  send  home  with  that  letter  this  after- 
noon : something  to  show  how  they  do 
things  here,  and  be  a kind  of  object  les- 
son.” This  term  bad  come  up  in  a recent 
campaign  when  some  employers,  by  shut- 
ting down  tlieir  works,  were  showing 
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their  employees  what  would  happen  if 
the  employees  voted  their  political  opin- 
ions into  effect,  and  Stoller  had  then  mas- 
tered its  meaning  and  was  fond  of  using 
it.  “ I'd  like  'em  to  see  the  woods  around 
here,  that  the  city  owns,  and  the  springs, 
and  the  donkey  - carts,  and  the  theatre, 
and  everything,  and  give  ’em  some  prac- 
tical ideas.” 

Burnamy  made  an  uneasy  movement. 

“ I'd  ’a'  liked  to  put  ’em  alongside  of 
some  of  our  improvements,  and  show 
how  a town  can  be  carried  on  when  it’s 
managed  on  business  principles.  Why 
didn't  you  think  of  it?” 

“ Really,  I don’t  know,”  said  Burnamy, 
with  a touch  of  resentment. 

They  had  not  met  the  evening  before 
on  the  best  of  terms.  Stoller  had  expect- 
ed Burnamy  twenty-four  hours  earlier, 
and  had  shown  his  displeasure  with  him 
for  loitering  a day  at  Leipsic  which  he 
miiglit  have  spent  at  Carlsbad;  and  Bur- 
ma ny  bad  been  unsatisfactory  in  account- 
ing for  the  delay.  But  he  had  taken  hold 
so  promptly  and  so  intelligently  that  by 
working  far  into  the  night,  and  through 
the  whole  forenoon,  he  had  got  Stoller's 
crude  mass  of  notes  into  shape,  and  had 
sent  off  in  time  for  the  first  steamer  the 
letter  which  was  to  appear  over  the  pro- 
prietor's name  in  his  paper.  It  was  a 
sort  of  rough  but  very  full  study  of  the 
Carlsbad  city  government,  the  methods 
of  taxation,  the  municipal  ownership  of 
the  springs  and  the  lands,  and  the  public 
control  in  everything.  It  condemned  the 
aristocratic  constitution  of  the  municipal- 
ity, but  it  charged  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
purity,  beneficence,  and  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration, under  which  there  was  no 
poverty  and  no  idleness,  and  which  was 
managed  like  any  large  business. 

Stoller  had  sulkily  recurred  to  his  dis- 
pleasure, once  or  twice,  and  Burnamy 
su tiered  it  submissively  until  now.  But 
now,  at  the  change  in  Burnamy’s  tone, 
he  changed  his  manner  a little. 

‘’Seen  your  friends  since  supper?’’  lie 
asked. 

“Only  a moment.  They  are  • rather 
tired,  and  they've  gone  to  bed.” 

“That  the  fellow  that  edits  that  book 
you  write  for?” 

” Yes;  lie  owns  it,  too.” 

The  notion  of  any  sort  of  ownership 
moved  Stoller’s  respect,  and  he  asked 
more  deferentially,  “ Makin'  a good  thing 
out  of  it?” 


“A  living,  I suppose.  Some  of  the 
high-class  weeklies  feel  the  competition  of 
the  ten -cent  monthlies.  But  Every  Other 
Week  is  about  the  best  tiling  we've  got  in 
the  literary  way,  and  I guess  it's  holding 
its  own.” 

“Have  to,  to  let  the  editor  come  to 
Carlsbad,”  Stoller  said,  with  a return  to 
the  sourness  of  his  earlier  mood.  “ I don't 
know  as  I care  much  for  his  looks;  I seen 
him  when  lie  came  in  with  you.  No  snap 
to  him.”  He  clicked  shut  the  penknife 
he  had  been  paring  his  nails  with,  and 
started  up  with  the  abruptness  which 
marked  alibis  motions,  mental  and  phys- 
ical; as  he  walked  heavily  out  of  the 
room  he  said,  without  looking  round  at 
Burnamy,  “You  want  to  be  ready  by 
half  past  ten  at  the  latest.” 

Stoller's  father  and  mother  were  poor 
emigrants  who  made  their  way  to  the 
West  with  the  instinct  for  a sordid  pros- 
perity native  to  their  race  and  class; 
and  they  set  up  a small  butcher  shop  in 
the  little  Indiana  town  where  their  son 
was  born,  and  throve  in  it  from  the 
start.  He  could  remember  his  mother 
helping  his  father  make  the  sausage  and 
head -cheese  and  pickle  the  pigs’  feet 
which  they  took  turns  in  selling  at  as 
great  a price  as  they  could  extort  from 
the  townspeople.  She  was  a good  and 
tender  mother,  and  when  her  little  YawT- 
cup,  as  the  boys  called  Jacob  in  mimicry 
after  her,  had  grown  to  the  school-going 
age,  she  taught  him  to  fight  the  Ameri- 
cans, wrho  stoned  him  when  lie  came  out 
of  his  gate,  and  mobbed  his  home-coming; 
and  mocked  and  tormented  him  at  play- 
time till  they  wore  themselves  into  a 
kindlier  mind  toward  him  through  the 
exhaustion  of  their  invention.  No  one, 
so  far  as  the  gloomy,  stocky,  rather 
dense  little  boy  could  make  out,  ever  in- 
terfered in  his  behalf;  and  he  grew  up  in 
bitter  shame  for  his  German  origin,  w hich 
entailed  upon  him  the  hard  fate  of  being* 
Dutch  among  the  Americans.  He  hated 
his  native  speech  so  much  that  lie  cried 
when  lie  was  forced  to  use  it  with  his 
father  and  mother  at  home;  he  furiously 
denied  it  with  the  boys  who  proposed 
to  parley  with  him  in  it  on  such  terms 
as  “Nix  come  arouce  in  de  Dytchman's 
house.”  He  disused  it  so  thoroughly  that 
after  his  father  took  him  out  of  school, 
when  he  wras  old  enough  to  help  in  the 
shop,  lie  could  not  get  back  to  it.  He  re- 
garded his  father's  business  as  part  of  his 
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national  disgrace,  and  at  the  cost  of  leav- 
ing his  home  he  broke  away  from  it,  and 
informally  apprenticed  himself  to  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith  and  wagon-maker.  When 
it  came  to  his  setting  up  for  himself  in 
the  business  he  had  chosen,  he  had  no 
help  from  his  father,  who  had  gone  on 
adding  dollar  to  dollar  till  he  was  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  place. 

Jacob  prospered  too;  his  old  playmates, 
who  had  used  him  so  cruelly,  had  many 
of  them,  come  to  like  him;  but  as  a 
Dutchman  they  never  dreamt  of  asking 
him  to  their  houses  when  they  were 
young  people,  any  more  than  when  they 
were  children.  He  was  long  deeply  in 
love  with  an  American  girl  whom  he 
had  never  spoken  to,  and  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  to  marry  an  American.  He 
ended  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Pferd 
the  brewer,  who  had  been  at  an  Ameri- 
can school  in  Indianapolis,  and  had  come 
home  as  fragilely  and  nasally  American 
as  anybody.  She  made  him  a good,  sick- 
ly, fretful  wife;  and  bore  him  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  survived,  with  no 
visible  taint  of  tbeir  German  origin. 

In  the  mean  time  Jacob's  father  had 
died  and  left  his  money  to  his  son,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  provide 
for  his  mother,  who  would  gladly  have 
given  every  cent  to  him  and  been  no  bur- 
den to  him,  if  she  could.  He  took  her 
home,  and  cared  tenderly  for  her  as  long 
as  she  lived;  and  she  meekly  did  her  best 
to  abolish  herself  in  a household  trying 
so  hard  to  be  American.  She  could  not 
help  her  native  accent,  but  she  kept  si- 
lence when  her  son’s  wife  had  company; 
and  when  her  eldest  granddaughter  be- 
gan very  early  to  have  American  callers, 
she  went  out  of  the  room;  they  would 
not  have  noticed  her  if  she  had  staid. 

Before  ill  is  Jacob  had  come  forward 
publicly  in  proportion  to  bis  financial 
importance  in  the  community.  lie  first 
commended  himself  to  the  Better  Element 
by  crushing  out  a strike  in  his  Buggy 
Works,  which  were  now  the  largest  busi- 
ness interest  of  the  place;  and  he  rose  on 
a wave  of  municipal  reform  to  such  a 
height  of  favor  with  the  respectable  class- 
es that  he  was  elected  on  a citizens’  ticket 
to  the  Legislature.  In  the  reaction  which 
followed  he  was  barely  defeated  for  Con- 
gress; and  was  talked  of  as  a dark  horse 
who  might  be  put  up  for  the  governor- 
ship some  day;  but  those  who  knew  him 
best  predicted  that  lie  would  not  get  far 


in  politics,  where  his  bull  headed  business 
ways  would  bring  him  to  ruin  sooner  or 
later;  they  said,  44  You  can’t  swing  a bolt 
like  you  can  a strike.” 

When  his  mother  died,  he  surprised 
his  old  neighbors  by  going  to  live  in 
Chicago,  though  he  kept  his  works  in  the 
place  where  he  and  they  had  grown  up 
together.  His  wife  dieel  shortly  after,  and 
within  four  years  lie  lost  his  three  eldest 
children;  his  son,  it  was  said,  had  begun 
to  go  wrong  first.  But  the  rumor  of  his 
increasing  wealth  drifted  back  from  Chi- 
cago; he  was  heard  of  in  different  en- 
terprises and  speculations;  at  last  it  was 
said  that  he  had  bought  a newspaper, 
and  then  his  boyhood  friends  decided 
that  Jake  was  going  into  politics  again. 

In  the  wider  horizons  and  opener  at- 
mosphere of  the  great  city  he  came  to 
understand  better  that  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can in  all  respects  was  not  the  best.  His 
mounting  sense  of  importance  began  to 
be  retroactive  in  the  direction  of  liis  an- 
cestral home;  he  wrote  back  to  the  little 
town  near  Wurzburg  which  his  people 
had  come  from,  and  found  that  he  had 
relatives  still  living  there,  some  of  whom 
had  become  people  of  substance;  and 
about  the  time  his  health  gave  way  from 
life-long  gluttony,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
Carlsbad,  he  had  pretty  much  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  his  younger  daughters 
and  put  them  in  school  for  a year  or  two 
in  Wurzburg,  fora  little  discipline  if  not 
education*  He  bad  now  left  them  there, 
to  learn  the  language,  which  lie  had  for- 
gotten with  such  heart-burning  and 
shame,  and  music,  for  which  they  had 
some  taste. 

The  twins  loudly  lamented  their  fate, 
and  they  parted  from  their  father  with 
open  threats  of  running  away;  and  in  his 
heart  lie  did  not  altogether  blame  them. 
He  came  away  from  Wurzburg  raging  at 
the  disrespect  for  his  money  and  his 
standing  in  business  which  had  brought 
him  a more  galling  humiliation  there 
than  anything  he  had  suffered  in  his 
boyhood  at  Des  Vaches.  It  intensified 
him  in  his  dear-bought  Americanism  to 
the  point  of  wishing  to  commit  lese-ma- 
jesty in  the  teeth  of  some  local  dignitaries 
who  had  snubbed  him,  and  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  putting  our  eagle  to  shame  in 
his  person;  there  was  something  like  the 
bird  of  his  step-country  in  Stoller's  pale 
eyes  and  huge  beak. 

[TO  BK  CONTI X OKI).] 
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I HAVE  often  heard  with  pain  and  indig- 
nation the  flippant,  ungenerous  sneer 
at  the  man  who  fights  for  pay.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
and  marine  corps — and  to  a lesser  degree 
the  crews  of  the  navy,  for  in  this  service 
the  admirable  apprentice  system,  which  it 
is  a pity  is  not  more  widely  extended, 
furnishes  constantly  an  excellent  element 
in  the  make-up  of  the  ships'  companies — 
are  mainly  recruited  from  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed,  who  join  the 
colors  under  stress  of  poverty;  but  en- 
vironment, example,  the  traditions  of  the 
services,  soon  exert  their  influence,  and 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  enlist- 
ed men  remain,  for  at  least  a portion  of 
their  lives,  soldiers  or  sailors  from  choice, 
just  as  others  in  civil  life  are  mechanics, 
farmers,  tradespeople,  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
even  writers  and  artists.  Forming,  as 
they  do,  in  the  community  a class  by 
themselves  apart,  yet  are  they  sprung 
from  the  people,  from  all  parts  of  a great 
nation,  with  all  its  virtues,  all  its  faults, 
but  with  the  attributes  of  courage,  patri- 
otism, and  robust  physical  vigor,  qualities 
which  the  American  people  possess  to  a 
high  degree,  fostered  and  developed  by 
careful  and  intelligent  training  of  officers 
and  men  in  both  land  and  sea  services.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  fill  the  ranks— from 
the  college  graduate  to  the  farmer's  boy, 
from  the  deep-chested,  long-legged  Yankee 
fisher  to  t lie  wharf-rat  of  a sea  side  city; 
most  of  them  are  hard-fisted,  hard  headed, 
rough-hewn  men.  Some  fall  by  the  way- 
side,  a few  are  unworthy  of  this  or  any 
other  honorable  calling,  but  by  far  the 
great  mass  are  bright  eyed,  vigorous, clean, 
manly  fellows,  respecting  themselves  and 
others — “ first  class  fighting-men. ” One 
of  those  admirable  women,  a lady  promi- 
nent. in  the  good  deeds  of  the  Red  Cross, 
who  gave  her  services  day  after  day  at 
one  of  the  supply-bureaus  of  the  society, 
sai d to  me,  rece n 1 1 v : “We  ca n al \v ays 
pick  out  a ‘ regular  ? among  the  soldiers 
we  see  here.  Not  many  come  to  us,  but 
those  that  do  are  invariably  clean  and 
neat  in  appearance,  respectful  and  defer- 
ential in  their  demeanor  towards  the  ladies 
here,  with  a modest  courtesy  of  brave  men 


that  goes  straight  to  our  hearts.”  I can 
bear  that  statement  ready  witness.  I have 
seen  them  under  many  circumstances— in 
war  and  in  peace,  in  the  field  and  in  gar- 
rison, on  shipboard  and  in  port,  on  and 
off  duty — and  I have  yet  to  meet  the  reg- 
ular soldier  or  sailor  who  lias  treated  me 
otherwise  than  with  decency  and  civility. 
I happened  to  be  in  Tampa  last  spring 
when  the  troops  were  paid.  Some  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  regulars,  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  had  received  their 
money,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
the  men.  I had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
post-oflice,  but  I gave  up  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  “ stamp  - window, ” so  packed 
was  the  room  with  soldiers  buying  money- 
orders  to  send  to  their  homes.  Although 
the  drinking- places — I dislike  the  term 
saloon — were  wide  open  all  tli rough  the 
principal  streets,  and  no  visible  restraint 
was  placed  on  any  one,  soldier  or  civilian, 
who  desired  to  visit  them,  I saw  no  in- 
stance of  disorderly  conduct,  and  during 
the  whole  time  that  these  troops  were  en- 
camped at  Tampa  and  the  vicinity  peace 
and  good  order  prevailed  among  them 
generally,  except  in  isolated  instances, 
when,  as  I regretted  to  learn  afterwards, 
some  of  the  negro  troops,  under  great 
provocation  of  their  pride  as  soldiers  at 
the  hands  of  civilians,  were  guilty  of  acts 
of  disorder  and  violence,  speedily  cheeked, 
however,  by  the  authorities.  I wonder 
how  many  of  our  people  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  fine  fellows  on  Admiral 
Sampson's  ships  had  not  set  foot  ashore 
on  liberty  for  more  than  six  months  — 
many  of  them  for  even  a longer  period  — 
until  they  met  with  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come that  all,  high  and  low,  vied  with 
one  another  in  extending  to  them  on  the 
return  of  the  fleet  to  New  York?  All 
through  the  weary  waiting  at  Tortugas 
and  Key  West,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war;  all  through  the  long  monoto- 
nous days  and  anxious  nights  of  the  block- 
ade ; all  through  the  tropical  summer, 
through  wind  and  storm,  bombardment 
and  chase,  and  the  last  glorious  fight 
with  Cervera;  through  the  hard  and 
ceaseless  work  in  the  torrid  waters  of 
Guantanamo  Bay — no  leisure  had  been 
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theirs.  Would  not  any  one  with  a drop 
of  warm  blood  in  his  veins  make  indul- 
gent excuses  if,  free  for  the  time  from  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  ship,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  brawny  health  and  high  animal 
spirits,  many  among  them  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  the  lavish  hospitality 
pressed  upon  them  by  an  admiring  and 
patriotic  people?  Yet  out  of  about  two 
thousand  men  ashore  on  that  occasion, 
but  six  per  cent,  of  the  number  overstaid 
liberty,  and  practically  all  of  them  re- 
ported for  duty  eventually.  Taking  the 
instance  on  that  occasion  of  one  of  these 
ships,  the  New  York,  as  an  illustration,  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  liberty  men 
all  but  three  returned  on  board  on  time. 
I think  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
incident  speaks  volumes  for  the  character 
of  the  men  and  the  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

Many  good  people  in  civil  life  seem  to 
think  that  the  relations  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  regular  establishments  closely 
approach  those  of  oppressor  and  oppressed, 
and  that  the  enlisted  man  is  looked  down 
upon  as  an  inferior  being  bound  to  the 
will  of  his  masters.  Nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous  or  absurd  than  such  an 
impression — at  any  rate,  in  regard  to  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  the  services  in 
this  country.  That  human  nature  is 
weak  is  a trite  saying,  and  no  doubt  there 
may  be  occasional  cases  of  injustice  on 
the  one  part,  or  rebellious  insubordina- 
tion on  the  other;  but  such  instances  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  while  the  interests 
of  discipline  absolutely  forbid  intimate 
personal  or  social  intercourse  .between  the 
bearers  of  commissions  and  the  men  in 
the  ranks,  superior  and  subordinate,  each 
in  his  sphere  of  duty,  are  placed  in  a 
position  of  dependence  one  on  the  other, 
and  almost  invariably  the  rigor  of  disci- 
pline is  tempered  by  sentiments  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  esteem,  and,  in  some 
cases  to  my  knowledge,  of  friendship 
and  affection.  I know  of  no  man  more 
inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
towards  his  subordinates  than,  for  in- 
stance, Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  of  the 
navy,  yet  no  commanding  officer  in  the 
entire  service  is  regarded  with  more  af- 
fectionate respect  or  more  loyal  admira- 
tion by  the  crew  of  the  ship  he  may'  com- 
mand. Frank  and  fearless,  Captain 
Evans  rarely  hesitates  to  give  expression 
of  his  opinion  in  picturesque  and  forcible 
language,  particularly  of  men  and  things 


he  does  not  like,  a trait  that  has  some- 
times brought  forth  unfriendly  criticism, 
either  from  sources  where  his  caustic  and 
witty  remarks — frequently  quoted  in  gar- 
bled and  distorted  form,  particularly  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made — have  struck  home,  or  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  rarely  fail  to  com- 
ment unfavorably  wherever  the  army 
and  navy  are  concerned,  however  disin- 
genuous the  use  of  their  opportunities 
may  be.  His  is  always  a “ happy  ship/’ 
with  officers  and  men  alike.  A sailor  to 
the  finger-ends,  none  knows  better  than 
he  the  peculiar  character  of  the  blue- 
jacket— his  faults,  as  well  as  his  good 
qualities,  his  ways  of  thought,  his  habits, 
and  his  prejudices.  He  fosters  a feeling  of 
pride  in  their  calling  in  a hundred  ways, 
and  shares  in  their  loyalty  to  the  ship,  al- 
ways ready  to  stand  up  for  wliat  he  con- 
siders due  to  them,  and  ambitious  that 
his  ship  and  crew  shall,  in  smartness  and 
efficiency,  prove  second  to  none  in  the 
fleet.  Although  quick  in  auger  when 
cause  is  given,  swift  and  sure  in  punish- 
ment of  offenders  against  his  discipline, 
he  treats  his  men  with  infinite  tact  and 
judgment,  “getting  under  their  skins.*’ 
as  they  would  express  it,  in  a way  they 
reward  with  almost  childlike  faith  and 
devotion.  Among  the  crew  of  the  New 
York  some  years  ago  was  a bo's  Vs  mate, 
a characteristic  type  of  the  American 
man- o’- war’s  man.  He  was  a New  Eng 
lander,  long,  lank,  and  thin,  with  very 
bright,  keen  eyes  set  ’way  back  in  the 
sockets.  “ Almost  a Bluenose,  sir,  from 
Eastport,  Maine,”  as  he  said  to  me  one 
day  when,  chatting  with  him,  I asked  him 
where  he  hailed  from.  He  was  a great 
friend  of  Evans's,  who  rarely  passed  him. 
whenever  they  met  about  the  ship,  with- 
out making  some  remark  to  li ini,  and  one 
day  while  in  port  he  asked  the  captain  in 
person,  for  some  reason  or  other,  for  a few 
hours’  liberty.  Now  the  hoVifs  mate,  al- 
though as  fine  a sailor,  take  him  by  and 
large,  and  as  faithful  a man,  as  ever  sign- 
ed articles,  unfortunately  for  himself,  did 
not  always  use  discretion  in  the  amount 
of  his  potations  when  on  shore,  and  had 
been  known  to  return  from  leave  on  oc- 
casion rather  the  worse  for  wear,  so  that 
his  request  was  received  rather  doubtfully 
“I  don't  know  about  this,”  said  Evans, 
standing,  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
and  shaking  his  head  slowly,  in  his  char 
acteristic  way.  “ Will  you  be  sure  to  l> e 
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back  on  time,  no  later  than  the  market- 
boat  in  the  morning?'1 

4 4 Yes,  sir,  sure!’’  said  the  man,  earnest- 
ly. 

44  And  will  you  promise  not  to  get 
drunk  ?” 

There  was  a pause,  the  sailor  awk- 
wardly shi fti ng  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  and  turning  his  flat  round  cap 
over  and  over  in  his  hands  before  him; 
then  looking  the  captain  straight  in  the 
face,  lie  blurted  out,  squarely  and  hon- 
estly, “I  shouldn't  like  to  promise  that, 
sir!"  He  got  his  liberty. 

Poor  fellow  I he  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  Maine , and  when  Evans  heard  of 
his  fate,  he  stumped  up  and  down  with 
tears  rolling  down  1 1 is  cheeks,  and  swear 
ing  at  everything  Spanish. 

I am  sure  that  if  the  men  of  the 
Yankee  were  called  upon  to  do  so,  they 
would  cordially  endorse  my  statement 
when  I say  that  Commander  Brownson, 
rigid  disciplinarian  that  he  is,  knows 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  crew.  I do 
not  believe  that  he  is  conscious  of  this 
knowledge,  nor  that  lie  made  any  effort, 
other  than  through  the  qualities  nature 
lias  given  him,  to  win  their  respect  and 
goodwill.  Calm  and  self-contained,  in- 
variably courteous  to  all,  whatever  their 
station,  a thorough  man  of  the  world 
with  refined  tastes  and  polished  manners, 
possessed  of  professional  attainments  of  a 
high  order,  he  made  an  ideal  command- 
ing officer  of  a class  of  men  so  different 
in  education  and  previous  condition  of 
life  from  the  crews  of  our  regular  war- 
ships. In  one  of  the  actions  in  which  the 
Yankee  was  engaged, 41  Look  at  him  !”  cried 
one  enthusiastic  member  of  the  crew  to  bis 
mates,  “ walking  up  and  down  there  like 
a little  lion!”  I instance  these  two  men, 
warm  friends  one  of  the  other,  hut  differ- 
ing widely  in  personal  trails  and  charac- 
teristics, in  illustration  of  what  is  happily 
almost  universal  in  the  navy.  Clark  of 
the  Oregon,  calling  to  his  men  in  the 
chase  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  in  a lull  in 
the  frightful  havoc  of  battle,  “ Now,  chil- 
dren, go  and  get  something  to  eat,  if  it 
is  only  a little  bread  and  butter.11  Philip, 
jolly,  hearty,  warm-hearted  sailor-man, 
with  deep  religious  feelings,  hogging  the 
Texans  not  to  cheer,  as  men  were  dying 
near.  Taylor,  scholarly,  polite,  imper- 
turbable, apparently  the  gentlest  and 
quietest  of  men,  but  the  fiercest  of  fight- 
ers, going  into  action  with  colors  flying 


from  every  available  point  on  the  Indi- 
ana. . Chadwick,  Admiral  Sampson’s  able 
chief  of  staff,  brave  and  eflicient  in  every 
w ay , i n d e f a t igabl  e i n 1 1 i s ca  r e a n d so  1 i ci  t u d e 
for  the  lieal tli  and  welfare  of  the  men  of 
li is  ship.  Higginson,  Goodrich,  Converse, 
Davis,  Delebanty,  Wain  w right,  a score  and 
more  of  others— a bluejacket  belonging  to 
the  ship  of  any  of  them  would  light  at  the 
drop  of  a bat  with  any  one  daring  enough 
to  attempt  to  cast  a slur  on  the  “Old 
Man.”  And  tlie  same  spirit  pervades  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Numerous  incidents 
in  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  regulars 
before  Santiago  bear  witness  to  unselfish 
devotion  of  ollicer  to  man  and  man  to 
officer,  the  one  confident  that  he  will 
be  followed  with  unquestioning  loyalty 
wherever  lie  points  the  way,  the  other  full 
of  faith  in  the  judgment,  skill,  and  ability 
of  h is  leader.  Thus  three  out  of  five  of 
the  men  who,  together  with  Lieutenants 
Hardaway  and  Roberts,  sprang  to  the  res- 
cue of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Haskell, 
desperately  wounded  in  their  front,  are 
shot  down;  Lieutenant  Dickinson,  him- 
self wounded  at  Haskell’s  side,  turns  back 
again  into  the  murderous  fire,  only  to  be 
hurt  again,  tins  time  to  death;  young 
Wansboro,  generously  exposing  himself 
again  and  again  in  aid  of  some  stricken 
member  of  his  company,  yields  up  his 
life,  shot  through  the  heart  that  heat  so 
warmly  for  them;  Private  Henderson 
goes  down  to  death  bearing  in  his  arms 
his  wounded  lieutenant;  Captain  John 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  falling  with  four  bullet 
wounds  drawing  Ins  blood  from  his  veins, 
waves  on  his  fait  hful  black  men  who  would 
help  him,  bidding  them  “Goon;  you  Ye 
needed  up  there.”  And  so  on  all  through 
the  hell  fire  of  San  Juan  and  El  Caney, 
wherever,  never  faltering,  steadily  ad- 
vancing, the  blue  groups  moved,  the  same 
acts  of  daring  heroism  and  devoted  cour- 
age were  repeated  again  and  again,  from 
young  Mich ic— -poor  “ Dennie  !”  who  knew 
him  hut  to  like  him? — going  to  his  death 
two  minutes  after  bandaging  the  wound 
of  his  comrade  Dunning,  with  the  same 
light  in  his  eyes  and  smile  on  his  face  as 
when,  a cadet,  lie  led  the  rush  of  the  West 
Point  team  at  football,  to  that  modest 
gentleman  and  splendid  soldier.  Hawkins, 
baring  his  white  head  and  pushing  for- 
ward, hat  in  hand,  directing  and  cheering 
his  brigade  in  the  final  victorious  charge. 
Who  would  not  be  proud  of  his  birth  in 
a land  that  can  produce  such  men? 
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All  through  the  recent  operations  by- 
sea  aud  land  the  enthusiastic  spirit 
shone;  the  patient  suffering  of  hardships, 
the  almost  reckless  disregard  of  danger 
whenever  a result  was  sought  for,  the 
calm,  deliberate  courage  with  which  the 
most  perilous  tasks  were  undertaken, 
proved  to  be  characteristic  of  officers  and 
men  alike. 

When  the  Puritan , Amphitrite , and 
Montgomery  lay  olf  Fajardo,  close  u rider 
Cape  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  deter- 
mined, at  the  suggestion  of  Commander 
George  A.  Converse,  of  the  Montgomery, 
than  whom  no  abler  or  more  efficient  offi- 
cer of  the  rank  serves  under  the  flag,  to 
land  a force  to  capture  and  hold  the  light- 
house at  that  point,  and  to  set  the  light, 
the  principal  guide  to  night  navigation 
in  those  waters,  going  once  more.  It  was 
presumed  that  the  building  was  held  by 
a force  of  the  enemy,  as  troops  had  been 
seen  near  there  from  the  decks  of  the 
ships,  and  thfe  attack  was  to  be  made  at 
early  dawn,  the  landing-party  to  be  com- 
posed of  boats’  crews  from  the  several 
ships.  I do  hot  know  how  the  men  were 
selected  on  the  monitors,  but  Commander 
Converse  decided  to  call  for  volunteers  to 
make  up  the  detail  for  the  expedition  from 
his  ship. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  offi- 
cer who  was  to  command  the  Montgom- 
ery's party  came  into  the  cabin  to  make 
his  report  and  to  receive  his  linal  orders. 
As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
room  the  captain  asked  him  how  many 
men  had  volunteered  to  go.  “The  whole 
ship's  company,  sir,”  was  the  laconic  an- 
swer. Although  the  light  - house  was 
eventually  seized  without  resistance  from 
the  enemy,  the  incident  is  mentioned  as 
indicative  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
entire  fleet.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  the  men  tumbled  over  one 
another,  figuratively  speaking,  in  their 
eagerness  to  put  themselves  forward 
wfliere  danger  was  greatest  or  opportuni- 
ties for  adventure  presented  themselves. 
For  Hobson’s  heroic  venture  into  the  har- 
bor of  Santiago,  as  veritable  a “forlorn 
hope”  as  the  history  of  wrar  presents, 
there  wTere  “hundreds  of  volunteers  who 
wrere  anxious  to  participate.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Iotva. 
nearly  as  many  from  the  New  York,  and 
large  numbers  from  the  other  ships,  offi- 
cers and  men  alike.”  So  reads  Admiral 
Sampson’s  report  to  Secretary  Long. 


I have  spoken  of  an  almost  reckless  dis- 
regard of  danger  whenever  a result  was 
sought  for.  Rarely  was  such  exposure 
thoughtless.  I mean  that  there  was  al- 
ways something  to  be  gained,  that  such 
apparent  recklessness  was  governed  by 
intelligence.  There  was  absolutely  no 
pose  about  it,  only  the  trained  in- 
stinct that  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  re- 
gardless of  consequences  to  the  indi- 
vidual, as  at  El  Caney,  where  the  two 
soldiers — I am  sorry  I have  not  their 
names — severed  the  barbed- wire  obstruc- 
tions in  front  of  their  comrades;  while  at 
San  Juan,  some  miles  away,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  under  absolutely  similar 
circumstances,  an  officer,  while  his  men 
were  lying  in  the  grass  waiting  for  the 
order  to  advance,  crawled  forward  and 
snipped  and  cut  away  at  the  wire  along 
the  entire  line  of  his  company,  the  Mau- 
ser bullets  zipping  through  the  air  all 
about  hi  in.  There  was  no  pose  about 
young  Lieutenant  Wise,  Ninth  Infantry 
— there's  a little  “ orf’eer  boy”  for  my 
friend  Kipling — when  he  ran  forward  in 
front  of  his  regiment,  deliberately  taking1 
snap-shots  with  his  camera  at  the  char- 
ging groups;  nor  about  Ensign  Gillis, 
brave  Fremont's  companion  on  the  Por- 
ter, when  he  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
to  the  floating  Spanish  torpedo,  boldly  at- 
tempting to  unscrew  the  dangerous  war- 
head. The  instinct  of  discipline  gov- 
erned Private  Brown,  Sixth  Infantry, 
saluting  his  lieutenant  as  he  held  the 
wires  apart  for  the  officer  to  pass,  falling 
dead  a moment  later.  It  was  intelli- 
gence that  moved  Private  Faulkner,  since 
made  corporal,  when  in  the  action  be- 
tween the  marine  battalion  and  the  enemy 
at  Cuzco,  near  Guantanamo,  he  quietly 
“tried  for  the  range  ” as  if  at  practice, 
and  having  found  it,  walked  all  down  the 
line  under  a fire  it  was  a miracle  he  es- 
caped from,  imparting  his  information  to 
his  comrades,  all  this  of  his  own  initia- 
tive. I am  certain  that  none  of  these 
men  thought  that  he  was  doing  any- 
thing particularly  heroic  at  the  time;  and 
pages  might  be  filled  with  stories  of  sim- 
ilar actions. 

To  my  mind  there  were  few  examples 
more  striking  during  the  war  of  the  calm 
and  deliberate  courage  with  which  desper- 
ate chances  were  taken  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  duty  to  be  performed  than 
the  episode  of  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph 
cable  at  Cienfuegos  by  volunteer  crews 
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from  the  Marblehead  and  Nashville*  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenants  Cam- 
eron McK.  Winslow  and  E.  A.  Anderson. 
In  this  undertaking  there  was  none  of 
the  headlong  enthusiasm  of  the  charge, 
and  but  little  of  the  fierce  satisfaction  of 
giving  back  blow  for  blow  that  braces 
men  to  face  the  terrors  and  dangers  of 
battle.  Calmly  and  deliberately  the 
boats  moved  in  close  to  the  shore,  their 
crews  grappling  for  the  sunken  wire, 
lifting  and  hauling,  hewing  and  cutting 
the  heavy  cable  under  a perfect  rain  of 
lead  and  steel.  Posted  in  a ravine, 
where  the  covering  guns  of  our  ships 
could  not  reach  them,  not  more  than 
one  huudred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
boats,  the  enemy  gave  them  volley  after 
volley  from  the  rifles  of  their  infantry, 
supplemented  by  the  scathing  fire  of  a 
Maxim  gun.  Boldly  the  steam-launches 
interpose  themselves  between  the  work- 
ing crews  and  the  enemy.  Winslow  is 
wounded  in  the  hand,  six  of  the  men  fall 
badly  hurt,  two  more  are  killed,  but  the 
work  continues  “ with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity,”  says  the  official 
report.  For  three  hours  in  broad  day- 
light, from  seven  o'clock  until  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  men  labored  unceasingly, 
without  giving  way  for  a moment,  un- 
flinchingly facing  death,  until  the  boats 
were  recalled  to  the  ships.  The  object  to 
be  gained  and  the  glory  to  be  won  were 
not  so  great  and  important,  of  course,  as 
in  the  exploit  of  Hobson  and  his  men; 
nevertheless,  the  courage  that  bore  these 
splendid  fellows  through  the  ordeal  is  of 
the  same  quality  and  degree,  and  the 
name  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  work 
should  be  borne  on  the  honor- roll  of  the 
nation.  There  is  not  space  at  my  dis- 
posal to  tell  of  the  many  other  instances 
of  unhesitating  devotion  and  deliberate 
acceptation  of  the  consequences  of  situa- 
tions full  of  peril,  under  circumstances 
requiring  the  utmost  nerve  and  calmest 
judgment  in  the  acts  of  the  responsible 
participants;  of  Victor  Blue,  of  the  navy, 
of  Rowan  and  Whitney,  of  the  army, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  enemy's  country — acts 
of  “ heroism  and  cool  daring  rarely  ex- 
celled in  the  annals  of  warfare,”  as 
General  Miles  puts  it  in  his  account  of 
Rowan's  exploit;  of  the  men  of  the  Mar- 
blehead and  Dolphin  dragging  the  waters 
of  Guantanamo  Bay  for  sunken  mines,  in 
constant  peril  of  death  and  wounds  from 
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the  fire  from  the  shore,  or  of  being  blown 
into  eternity  from  the  depths  below;  of 
Marix  with  the  little  Scorpion , when  a 
strange  war-ship  is  sighted  astern,  boldly 
turning  to  meet  it,  that  the  transports  he 
was  convoying  might  have  time  to  escape, 
although  certain  destruction  would  be  his 
lot  should  the  stranger  prove  to  be  an 
enemy;  of  Crossley,  with  the  diminutive 
armed  tu g Leyden,  overhauling  the  same 
ship  in  another  part  of  the  ocean,  actual- 
ly firing  a gun  as  a warning  to  heave  to. 
The  captain  of  H.  B.  M.  S.  Talbot  must 
have  been  proud  of  the  pluck  of  the  men 
in  whose  veins  kindred  blood  was  flowing. 

The  marines  who  formed  the  battalion 
under  Colonel  Huntington  that  held  the 
point  at  Playa  del  Este,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  from  June  to  the  truce,  bore  them- 
selves throughout  that  trying  period  with 
the  traditional  faithfulness  to  duty  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  than  which — imbued  as  it 
is  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  navy, 
and  governed  largely  by  the  same  regu- 
lations and  “customs  of  the  service”  that 
exist  in  the  army — no  finer  body  of  sol- 
diers serves  under  the  country's  color’s. 
The  camp  of  the  battalion,  on  the  hill 
near  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  was  a model 
of  its  kind.  My  readers  will  remember 
the  capture  of  the  point  and  the  heroic 
struggle  to  retain  it;  how  night  and  day 
at  first  the  battalion  fought  without  rest, 
and  how  tenaciously  the  brave  marines 
clung  to  the  ground  they  had  won,  bury- 
ing their  dead  while  exposed  to  the  mer- 
ciless fire  of  their  tormentors;  how  they 
rushed,  many  of  them  naked  as  the  day 
they  were  born,  from  where  they  had 
been  seeking  refreshment  from  the 
scorching  heat  in  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
to  the  firing-line  to  drive  back  the  re- 
newed attacks  of  the  courageously  per- 
sistent foe;  and  how  finally,  after  days 
and  nights  of  torture  from  want  of  sleep 
and  the  anxious  strain  upon  nerve  and 
tissue  alike,  they  advanced  to  the  attack 
themselves,  beating  up  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quarters,  drubbing  them  so  severely 
that  they  were  not  again  seriously  dis- 
turbed in  the  occupation  of  the  hill. 
Splendid  order  and  discipline,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  ship— nothing,  not  even  the 
daintiest  of  summer  cottages,  is  more 
clean  than  a well-ordered  American  war- 
ship — were  maintained  at  the  camp 
throughout  its  entire  occupancy  by  the 
battalion,  and  the  fact  that,  although  ex- 
posed to  a malarious  climate  in  the  torrid 
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missioned  officer  of  one  of  the  infantry 
regiments,  the  Second,  I think,  was  shot 
in  the  leg,  and  lay  prone  in  the  grass 
cursing  his  luck.  A young  lieutenant 
near  by  endeavored  to  console  him,  say- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  he,  the 
lieutenant,  would  give  a hundred  dollars 
if  he  were  certain  of  returning  home 
from  the  wars  bearing  upon  him  such  an 
honorable  scar.  “That’s  all  very  well, 
sir,”  said  the  soldier,  “ but  you  ain’t  fight- 
in’  on  seventeen  dollars  a month.”  On 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  morning  of  Sun- 
day, July  3,  the  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  was  preparing  to  hold  divine  ser- 
vice. The  pulpit,  or  reading-desk,  a box- 
like wooden  structure  with  a gilt  cross  on 
its  side,  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
concussion  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  day  before,  the  top  hav- 
ing been  blown  off,  and  the  carpenters, 
after  repairing  it,  had  set  it  aside  near 
one  of  the  guns,  where  it  stood  awaiting 
the  order  to  “rig  church,”  when  the 
alarm  was  given  of  the  sortie  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  Of  course  no  one  thought  of 
church  then,  or  of  anything  except  to 
gain  the  scene  of  the  fight.  Over  went 
the  helm,  the  crew  jumped  to  quarters, 
and  the  great  ship  was  driven  through 
the  water  with  the  greatest  attainable 
speed.  On  she  rushed,  as  if  every  inch 
in  her  huge  bulk  was  alive  and  angry 
with  disappointment  at  her  distance  from 
where  her  sisters  were  reaping  the  har- 
vest of  the  long  weary  weeks  of  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  the  chance  that  had 
now  come.  Disdaining  the  furious  fire 
from  the  forts,  the  New  York  passed  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  was 
closing  in  towards  the  nearest  Spanish 
vessel,  already  hors  dn  combat , when  the 
cry  of  ‘ 4 man  overboard  ” sounded  through 
the  ship,  and  a Spanish  sailor,  calling  for 
help,  was  seen  in  the  water  on  the  port 
quarter  rapidly  sweeping  past.  At  once 
life-preservers  began  to  fly  from  the  ship 
towards  him,  but  the  ‘‘first  lieutenant” 
interfered,  and  would  permit  no  more  life- 
belts to  be  thrown  overboard,  fearing 
that  the  men,  in  their  generous  ardor  to 
aid  their  enemy  in  distress,  would  strip 
the  ship  of  all  means  of  securing  the 
safety  of  any  of  their  own  people  in  the 
event  of  accident,  and  knowing  that 
the  torpedo-boat  Ericsson  near  by  would 
do  the  utmost  in  the  work  of  rescue.  At 
this  moment  another  Spaniard  was  dis- 
covered on  the  starboard  quarter,  vainly 


endeavoring  to  reach  a life-preserver  float- 
ing on  the  waves.  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  the  warm  heart  of  the  cockswain  of  the 
captain’s  gig,  who,  seeing  the  forgotten 
pulpit,  seized  upon  it,  and  heaving  the 
heavy  desk  overboard  towards  the  Span- 
iard, roared  out  in  tones  such  as  only  the 
lungs  and  vocal  cords  of  a petty  officer 
of  the  navy  can  produce,  “Cling  to  the 
cross,  my  lad,  cling  to  the  cross  and 
you’ll  «be  saved!”  The  poor  chap  was 
picked  up  by  the  men  of  the  Ericsson , 
but  they  let  the  pulpit  go  adrift. 

Scattered  all  through  the  various  ships 
of  the  fleet  during  the  war  was  a class  of 
young  men  whose  gallant  conduct  on 
many  occasions  and  whose  efficient  ser- 
vices should  not  pass  unmentioned.  I 
mean  the  naval  cadets,  both  those  who, 
having  graduated  after  four  years  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  are  making  their  two 
years’  cruise  at  sea  before  being  finally 
commissioned,  and  those  who,  while  still 
undergoing  instruction  at  the  Academy, 
were  given  active  service  on  the  fleet  dur- 
ing the  continuation  of  hostilities,  many 
of  them  throwing  up  a four  months’ 
leave  granted  them  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year,  and  applying  for  sea  duty. 
The  reports  of  commanding  officers  give 
token  again  and  again  of  many  gallant 
acts  of  the  former,  and  the  services  of  the 
latter  were  most  efficient  in  many  ways, 
some  among  them  having  received  hon- 
orable mention.  Speaking  of  the  young- 
sters from  the  Academy,  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  battle-ships  said  to  me  recent- 
ly: “ Seven  of  the  lads  were  sent  to  my 
ship,  and  I asked  myself  what  I should 
do  with  them.  Now  that  they  are  going 
away,  I almost  feel  like  asking  myself 
what  am  I going  to  do  without  them?” 
It  is  a pity  the  title  of  midshipman  was 
taken  away  from  them.  Officially  they 
are  known  as  naval  cadets,  but  in  the 
service  the  old  name  still  affectionately, 
and  most  appropriately,  sticks  to  them. 
With  the  coming  of  peace  these  lads  are 
back  at  their  duties  at  the  Naval  Academy 
again,  all  but  two  poor  boys  who  met  the 
fate  that  all  of  them  risked. 

The  nation  is  entering  into  a new  field 
of  action.  What  is  before  us  we  do  not 
know,  but  come  what  may,  let  us  hope 
that  the  errors  of  the  past  will  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  the  regular  army  and 
navy  will  meet  with  that  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate support  they  so  thoroughly  merit 
from  the  people  they  serve  so  nobly. 
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THE  DANCING  LIGHTS. 


BY  JOHN  WHITE  CHADWICK. 

FROM  out  the  country  spaces  cool  and  clear 
We  flash  into  the  maze  of  city  streets. 

What  pageant  this  that  straightway  doth  appear? 
What  land  of  faery  that  our  vision  greets? 

A feast  of  lights!  And  as  we  roll  along, 

As  if  each  ong  some  lovely  dancer  held, 

They  interweave  as  to  some  choric  song 

Which  from  the  dark  mysteriously  welled; 

To  whose  soft  tune  the  dancers  round  and  round 
Move  in  a rapture  tremulous  and  intense, 

With  languorous  paces  that  make  faintest  sound 
And  ever  duller  and  more  drowsy  sense. 

The  dancing  lights  I Too  lingeringly  I gazed 
On  their  warm  motions  till,  as  one  who  reels 
When  by  some  beauteous,  blinding  vision  dazed, 
And  then,  back  to  himself  returning,  feels 

Right  glad  of  heart:  so,  then,  it  was  with  me 
As,  looking  up,  I saw  the  heaven's  calm 
Shedding  the  light  of  stars  so  silently 

That  on  my  heart  that  stillness  fell  like  balm. 

Far  off  and  cool,  each,  in  his  perfect  sphere, 

Held,  as  if  motionless,  his  awful  way; 

Star  unto  star  discoursing  crystal  clear 
As  when  they  sang  creation’s  primal  lay. 

Ah  me!  I would  that  when  the  dancing  lights 
Of  wayward  passion  seek  my  soul  to  sway 
With  their  wild  motion,  from  those  meaner  sights 
I might  be  strong  to  turn  my  eyes  away 

To  where  th’  eternal  stars  so  purely  shine — 

Truth,  Beauty,  Good — and  by  that  vision  blest — 
Lifting  my  heart  to  make  its  clearness  mine, 

Taste  then,  earth-bound,  the  everlasting  rest. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  CITY  HOUSE. 

BY  RUSSELL  STURGIS. 

PART  N. 


KEEPING  HOUSE  WITHOUT  CLOSETS. 

VT  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  a speak- 
er dwelt  upon  the  abundance  of  closets, 
cupboards,  and  pantries  which  American 
ladies  seem  to  demand  in  both  city  and 
country  houses,  and  which  American 
architects  supply.  He  would  apparently 
have  advocated  the  introduction  of  more 
closet  room  in  British  houses.  His  ideas 


were  opposed  by  an  architect  of  long 
standing  and  of  very  large  domestic  prac- 
tice, the  author  of  a valuable  book  on  top- 
ics connected  with  modern  architecture, 
who  argued  that  closets  were  extremely 
wasteful  of  space,  and  in  every  way  to  be 
shunned ; that  they  were  places  where  old 
lumber  was  stored  and  forgotten,  dust- 
catchers,  nests  for  vermin,  fire-traps,  A 
French  lady  resident  in  America  once  re- 
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FIO.  L — A HOUSE  WITHOUT  CLOSETS. 

The  office  wlo*  extends  far  beyond  the  main  part 
of  the  house. 

Sir  Chariot  Barry,  architect. 


marked  that  the  writer  should  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  planning  of  her  new  house. 
“You  will  be  delighted  with  it, '’said  the 
kindly  woman ; “ I do  not  ask  any  closets 
of  you  at  all;  no  house  of  mine  shall  have 
any  closets.”  She  assumed  that  archi- 
tects abhor  closets,  as  indeed  they  very 
generally  do.  The  neat,  simple,  ad  mi  ra- 
bly  compact  plans  of  French  dwellings, 
whether  chateaux  and  maisons  de  cam* 
pagne,  or  small  private  hotels  in  the  city, 
or  villas  in  the  suburbs  or  on  the  sea- 
shore. emphasize  by  comparison  the  clut- 
tered look  of  the  little  nooks  and  corners 
and  the  hampered  distribution  of  Ameri- 
can plans. 

A HOUSE  WITHOUT  CLOSETS. 

Fig.  I.  is  the  plan  of  an  English  coun- 
try house  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
thearchiteef  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 


and  therefore  not 
of  the  most  recent 
construction.  It 
was  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of 
London  for  a man 
of  title  and  of  large 
means.  It  was 
planned  with  ex- 
traordinary care, 
and  was  built  with 
material  of  special 
importation  and  manufacture.  The  of- 
fices are  provided  on  a scale  sufficiently 
large  for  a staff  of  thirty-five  house-ser- 
vants. The  laundry,  stables,  and  gar- 
deners’ accommodations  are  in  proportion. 
The  family  dwelling  is  somewhat  in  con- 
trast to  these  as  regards  its  size;  but  the 
gardens,  the  approaching  entrances,  and 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  marked 
by  a singular  stateliness  of  effect,  and 
the  staircase  windows  command  a noble 
view.  This  house,  though  in  the  coun- 
try, is  offered  as  an  example  of  the  no- 
closet theory,  because  in  its  construction 
every  opportunity  and  every  inducement 
was  offered  for  the  most  perfectly 
planned  dwelling  conceivable.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  second  story  offers  not 
a closet,  pantry,  place  for  hanging,  place 
for  shelves  and  drawers — not  a single 
fixed  appurtenance  of  the  kind  within  its 
whole  perimeter. 

As  a contrast  to  this,  Fig.  II.  is  the  floor 
plan  of  a New  York  city  house  in  which 
closets  are  abundantly  supplied.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  closets  are  of  three  kinds: 
those  arranged  for  hanging,  with  prob- 
ably a shelf  or  two  shelves  above  each; 
those  arranged  with  shelves,  which  are, 
in  fact,  “ presses”  or  wardrobes  built  into 
the  house;  and  those  fitted  with  drawers, 
or  drawers  and  shelves.  Hanging-closets 
and  closets  with  shelves  must  always 
have  doors  to  enclose  them.  Those  fitted 
with  drawers  may  or  may  not  have  the 
doors  covering  and  concealing  the  fronts 
of  the  drawers.  All  three  kinds  involve 
the  waste  of  space  between  the  top  of  the 
closet  and  the  ceiling— at  least  three  feet 
six  inches.  Concerning  this  space  no- 
thing is  to  be  said  except  that,  in  order  to 
keep  the  dust  from  whatever  shelves  it 
may  contain,  it  had  better  be  enclosed 
with  separate  doors,  and  that  whatever  is 
stored  there,  being  accessible  only  by  lad- 
der, should  be  registered  in  some  sort  of 
open  directory. 
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To  avoid  this  upper  stow-hole,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  lessen  the  weight  upon 
the  floor,  closets  are  sometimes  walled 
with  a light  wood  wainscot,  in  panel  or 
in  ceiling  boards,  and  roofed  at  their 
natural  height  with  a broad  flat  top  like 
a very  large  shelf  (Fig.  III).  Such  closets, 
if  they  stand  in  a room,  may  be  given 
the  aspect  of  a series  of  wardrobes ; there 
is  no  waste  space  at  the  sides  and  corners, 
no  place  where  dust  collects  unduly;  ev- 
ery part  of  the  closet  is  easy  to  utilize, 
and  the  light  from  the  windows  bears  di- 
rectly into  each  wardrobe  and  drawer. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
takes  up  so  much  of  the  wall  space  in  the 
chamber  to  which  the  closets  belong. 
Nearly  all  housekeepers  prefer  a closet 
system  to  which  one  or  two  doors  in  a 
given  wall  give  admittance,  leaving  a 
pier  between  these  doors  where  a piece  of 
furniture  can  stand.  Fig.  IV.  shows  that 
wall  of  a bedroom  which  is  opposite  to 
the  windows;  the  closet  beyond  it  is  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  III.,  and  the  drawing 
shows  how  light  in  abundance  can  be 
supplied,  even  if  it  be  but  borrowed  light. 
The  necessity  of  a thorough  draught,  car- 
rying with  it  abundance  of  air,  is  also  met 
by  this  arrangement.  To  occupy  the  whole 
of  that  wall  with  the  closet  fronts  them- 
selves would  be  to  diminish  the  opportu- 
nities for  furnishing  the  room  according 
to  the  occupant’s  taste.  Still,  however, 
the  plan  Fig.  III.  is  always  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a half-way  measure — a 
sort  of  compromise  between  the  European 
and  American  systems.  The  use  of  ward- 
robes, similar  but  movable,  must  be  con- 
sidered below. 

The  amount  of  room  to  be  devoted  to 
hanging,  to  stowage  on  shelves  and  stow- 
age in  drawers,  will  vary  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  also 
according  to  the  dressmakers’  fashions. 


We  are  told  now,  in  the  spring  of  1899, 
that  hanging-closets  are  needed  to  an  ex- 
tent not  hitherto  thought  of,  and  that 
closets  with  large  and  deep  drawers  are 
no  longer  so  much  required.  It  may  prob- 
ably be  a good  plan  to  arrange  closets 
about  two  feet  deep  in  such  a way  that 
the  interior  fitting  with  shelves  or  drawers 
may  easily  be  altered. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  construction  of  these 
closets.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
question  of  closets  or  no  closets  is,  in  re- 
ality, a question  between  the  furniture- 
maker  and  the  house-carpenter. 

The  advantage  of  the  furniture-maker 
is  that  his  hanging-closet,  made  with  solid 
uprights  and  top,  and  with  a curtain  hung 
across  the  front  (see  Fig.  V.),  may  be  put 
any  where,  that  a picture  may  be  hung  over 
it,  that  it  can  be  dusted  and  cleaned  with 
great  ease,  and  that  it  does  not  complicate 
the  plan  of  the  house.  The  same  advan- 
tage exists  in  the  case  of  the  more  costly 
wardrobe  with  solid  doors  of  wood.  Fixed 
closets  in  a house  can  ordinarily  be  al- 
tered or  moved  only  by  tearing  to  pieces 
the  neighboring  partitions  of  lath  and 
plaster,  and  by  leaving  great  scars  on 
the  wall  and  ceiling.  Moreover,  their 
enclosing  partitions  of  light  wood-work 
and  the  doors  are  habitually  arranged  so 
as  to  leave  a maximum  of  dark,  inaccessi- 
ble corners.  If  your  hanging-closet  is 
six  feet  wide  from  left  to  right,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
opened  in  front  by  a pair  of  doors  not 
exceeding  three  feet  two  inches  in  their 
total  width,  so  that  at  least  a foot  is  left 
in  the  way  of  a pocket  at  either  side.  If 
an  arrangement  of  drawers  and  shelves 
should  ever  be  required  in  place  of  the 
vacant  space  left  for  hanging,  the  whole 
front  of  wood-work  must  be  knocked 
away,  or  else  the  space  available  for 
drawers  is  diminish- 
ed nearly  by  half. 
By  way  of  provid- 
ing for  these  con- 
tingencies closets 
should  really  be 
built  without  any 
front,  except  that 
afforded  by  swing- 
ing-doors, or  by  the 
curtains  which  re- 
place them.  The 
wooden  architectu- 
ral front  with  up* 


FIG.  H. — A HOUSE  COMPLETELY  FITTED  WITH  CLOSETS. 
The  floor-plan  of  a New  York  residence. 
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of  considerable  breadth 
: a$  ev^ry;.- 

one  knows,  an  in Unite waste  of 
mom  and  &u  infinite  accumula- 
tion of  dust. 

Jftifc  must  satisfactory 
in  the  ordinary  d wtdliug-hotises 
arc  of  two  kinds.  I#®^'VTJL 
a space  from  thrift ' feet  Wtx 
mtdufe  to  fdtir -feet 'i&fc  inches  by 
*djM8b  feet,  or  itereab<>^*  \%  tsri-:' 
tered  by  a dfphr  tli>ge  middle 
oCpno  of  it* .]<&£««*  w&Bi  Tbi* 
rotyin  on  oifUer  of  the 
foV^  $ set  of  ^heiye^; 
aiid  on  one  sjide,  at  least.  there 
room  for  slid  res  so  d*^J>  that 
they  may  be  enclosed  wltb  a ji^ir 
of  light  doors,  and  may  have 
drnwci^  below.  It  often  Imp* 
j;>eh>.  id  our  snmller  houses 
that  suoh  a closet  d*  Used  a»  a 
wrush*«d^seU'v>irid  Vn  ih$t  case 
h bail’ll  ky  set  at  ft,  tvin?r*v  dthyr- 
wise  ,.wm>fdv  tW  : *$>#  '.  'Space  h& 

iweeu;  the  two  set*  of  Shelves. 'is'  vmd  for 
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FIG,  UL“W*  RDBOB£  rtORmTS  ALO^O  THE  WALL  OF 
“'■  ArB SCDBOutt:  ;v-‘ 

Ip  IM»  ss;itttpje .>iia  word 'r&i»  <Iotir& 


agitied  for  the  oh  a tela  in  Us  workroom. 

It  is  notable  that  the  introduciiou  of 
electric  light  into  a house  tends  to  make 


p © 


rior  of  the.  closet  Where  there  fa  abun- 
dant Ah^tijr-twiii,  or 

a hanging-place.  Fig,  IV » shows  how  &rd w be* room , or  liumirponr  or  sewing- 

this  closet  .may  receive'  light  .and  air  mrm  room,  can  be  arriuigetl  With  % window  in 
freely  than  k usual;  The  second  distri  otic  of  th.e?  outer  walls,  arid  such  a room 
bution  is  that  hinted  at  in  the  fii*si article  can  he ■'lined  around  with  presses,  or  evtp* 
of  this  serms^wheit?,  between  the  front  And  boards  hteaUy*  with  eyery  inch 

rear  rooms  m an  ordinary  old-fashif>nc4  of  space perfectly  opened  up  by  means  of 
New  York  city  house,  a double  row  of  • s-mogittg * doom.  Fig.  IX.  shows  whal  .-. 
iouphoards  m arranged,  along  a passage,  the  great  ^rcbnbologisrt  Violletde-Duc  im- 
Fig.  Yl*  slmwe  tlu«.  disposition  m it  ex- 
ists m boheefl  forty  years  nldj  teil  as  it 
is  still  arranged  to  day.  What  has  been 
said  above  about  wa^bifuln^s 
of  sp&ee  ai^lles  faemwiffa  pecub 
iar  force;  Fig.  VI,  shovvvs  the 
clumsy  treatment  very  common 
in  these  cases.  It  will  he'  mm* 
that  liniTb  h nearly  m much 
waste  as  AY.athdde  room. 

I a Fi  g>  ^ifl,  jfcpAee  is  far 

more  pleikjing  add  t4*dly  whU 
i-ecturai  tr^imeni  m;  et^eured, 
and  a certain  facility  df  altera- 
tion would  seein  to  be  gained; 

v^yity  IWiM»e»  caii  nartr*. 
ly  hate  Windows  opeiung  >nt'> 
the  air/  They  HKually  defend 
on  41  b<?j(TOW.^lT,da/llght  or  op 
lamps.  When^  iti<? ;iti n^r  f^<cue  of 
thv  door  x^  paintCil  whiten,  or  m 
nearly  white  as,  possible,  and 
set  at  di^  pruper  anglU  tt  ia  a 
power  ful  reflector,  and  ih  rows  a 
great  uf  light  into  the  snte^ 
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FIG.  V.— THE  FURNITURE-MAKERS  CLOSET. 

Compact,  movable,  and  easily  cleaned. 

all  its  closets  vastly  more  useful.  Gas- 
burners  in  closets  are  always  dangerous, 
unless  kept  constantly  lighted  and  burn- 
ing in  a small  flame.  A candle  carried 
into  a closet  is  more  dangerous,  and  is  a 
great  annoyance.  In  fitting  each  closet 
with  an  electric  bulb,  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense only  is  to  be  considered  ; and  if,  as 
a result  of  using  electricity,  closets  should 
be  supplanted  by  larger  press-rooms,  and 
the  necessary  service  of  each  bedroom 
should  be  rendered  by  a portable  ward- 
robe or  press,  some  persons  would  think 
the  result  fortunate.  One  or  the  other 


of  the  two  opposite  courses,  however, 
should  be  followed  steadfastly  and  with 
forethought. 

The  decision  between  the  two  may  be 
influenced  by  the  continual  conflagra- 
tions which  keep  our  fire  departments  on 
the  move.  Closets,  as  being  almost  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  a house,  will  have 
to  be  made  up  of  fire  - proof  material, 
or  at  least  their  fixed  uprights  or  parti- 
tions and  their  shelves  must  be  made  so, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  built  of  wood  but 
the  swinging  - doors  and  the  drawers, 
which  would  be  too  heavy  if  made  of 
metal.  Closets  may  be  effectually  built 
with  partitions  of  slate  or  corrugated 
sheet-iron,  and  their  shelves  may  be  of 
sheet-iron  covered  with  leather  or  cloth, 
and  made  stiff  by  a lip  or  flange  turned 
down  in  front  and  rear.  The  upright 
division  between  closets  may  often  be 
made  of  wire  netting,  some  patterns  of 
which  give  a very 
firm  and  rigid  wall. 

This,  if  it  allows  dust 
to  pass,  allows  light 
to  pass  also.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
tendency  of  future 
careful  building  will 
be  toward  excluding 
drawers  from  all  sta- 
tionary closets,  and 
will  be  toward  ward- 
robes with  shelves  and  wardrobes  with 
hooks,  all  of  which  can  be  built  without 
the  use  of  wood,  except  for  the 
valves  of  the  doors,  which  are 
isolated  and  comparatively  free 
from  objection  in  regard  to  fire. 
Not  much  is  to  be  made  of  clos- 
ets which  are  putin  because  here 
or  there  is  a convenient  corner. 
Thought  must  be  taken  for  their 
placing,  their  lighting,  the  posi- 
tion of  their  doors  in  the  room 
which  they  serve,  and  for  the 
utility  of  every  square  foot  of 
their  space.  Architects  may  de- 
test such  poor  small  details,  but 
the  remedy  is  to  have  an  expert 
assistant. 


6£D  Room. 


FIO.  VII. — A RECESSED 
CLOSET  MODIFIED  INTO 
A DRESSING-CLOSET. 


FIG.  VI. — PASSAGEWAY  CLOSETS,  THE  USUAL 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The  wide  spaces  of  dead  partition,  A,  A,  tiie  cornices,  etc  , 
waste  room  and  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  dust.  Where  the 
chair  stands  there  are  often  a partition  and  a door  correspond- 
ing to  those  at  the  other  end. 


STAIRS  AND  STAIRCASES. 

The  matter  of  stairs  demands 
a moment’s  notice.  It  was 
thought  elegant,  less  than  a ceu- 
tury  ago — elegant  and  stately— 
to  build  stairs  with  a very  small 
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rise  ancl  a vcfry  Urge  run..'  The'  f miiimi,  ^ •*'  " 

tread,  the  Iw>iu>>nlui  surface  of  •***':  : 

the  step,  wa*  vnade  v>rv . broad.  • i ;! 

pefhstps  tnxl&eu  inched,  while  ' ) 

tli«?  rise,  ixtr  vertical  height,  of  , 

each  step  wa*  brought  do wh M 

less  (hiifi  *i\  inchov  This  k\i&  : *■  ; U1T-. LU;.'.  r:  ^ ‘^JhJ 
tom  lias  ilisappear^l,  partly,  no  .;  : Jfp"l 

♦hmU.  beoUJJ^e  of  the  dli^cuitV 

|p  fclfoWJhg’  .homontal  spare 

for  qf  such  * ’f'lKU  j‘j  {1  Vij  jj*j  H fi  S 

gtadiutifckipe.  Modern  houses,  . d pi  • |]i  J:J  j;-  |;J  m 
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,a«*  unwifi  m©f  ; pitrrijwni,  tkau  . . j , 'tS  'J  ' "V  -'■  .,  '\*  $■«£  ...  H1,' 

old  Uo[l.5h;i\¥-f-riia  A:  food  lltvUWi  • 
of  a bjimlr^J  years  age*  SBtsrtis 
to  us  stmeimu*  nor  having  so 

tu ueh ‘ e«  on  preyed  into  its  area,  ful  vm. — cass^oeway  closets — toe  ideal 
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rate  of  ao;out  m asuuro.^t\  to 
add  the  rise  aod  the  run,  or  the 

vertical  and  lmmcmud  d‘mi  envious,  by  n>fc£  four  iaehesless  ii>  tfif^urein&nC  On 
..  gptkifx:  and  to  say  that  each  step  ihouhi  the  otheivhandTt m Very  annoy  ing  to  have 
measure  about  eighteen-  jW}i£&  tW  *UJ.; ; of  au  in-door  svaii^ase  loti  snjaJl. 

boweve.r,  Canute  be  tlie  rule  in  The  women  of  a family  seldom  win  plain 
aii  case®;  thef  worn ; orf  steps'  whose  m^sureitieiit  t»  eighieeu 

the  risfc:,  the  teger  irthy^  b* ^ the  X pelves,  whereus  it  they  att*  made  smaller 
aggregfllft  of  riWe  iiiul  riin  v ihnu  tlmt,  as  tVi^y  f U y are  Uy  arclih 

where  • A /atairep^-- li&iv  > ieit«;0Cby . who  lhmkr4bi&  Jin  Ixu- 
t>.f  perha[ti>  and ; & hfdf  pisuvetnenf,  thtvy  cku^  great,  in^pti veit- 

4>^fces.  the  vise  and  run  ioghtWr  Id.  the  more  eiterge.ti.e-  irntmU-s,  who 

needs  "fe  iess.  lit  this  tatter  case  are  driven  to  take  them  two  Steps  &t  & 
eighteen  inches  Uo,  if  yoti  please,,  the  time.  Every  hiuhtet*  h^*,  no  doubt,  his 
measurement,  of  each  step;  but  where  the  own  experience  to  relate,  hut  \i  will  gen- 
iT^e  is  more  gndUaL  each  step  may  uica'  rally  he  found  that  .lilt Its.' •object ion  is 
sure  twenty  inches  or  more  ihade  t»>  a step  of. , in  : 

The  reader  fhnsl  not  for^h  however,  tyliich  the.  :£k<&  ih  hot  M<nd  mb\i  «Vveh 
that  stepi  oil  t-0  floors  may  be,  gone  rally  and  a quarter  inche;?. 
i'*iv\  iviuclt  larger  than 
v?}OM*  ^ii!nu-doi>rs.  A 
|wnv>r4rbr  flight 

«te}S*Ieat!ing  to  a Uirrace  - 

firyvdrand^qvpqt^.hrahd  f^UT 

-Ui:  new.  a Hight  of  . ; 


stepsr  hi  a park  At  n, 
potql  where  the  level 
cbMiges  iou  rap^d]  y for 
fr-  sIo^k?  to  be  uk*<1f  is 
bikeii  by  fcJu**  waJi<df  in 
his  not  qf  door  mie  of 
He  has'  been 
; walking.:  hft:  aloes  not 
rVUx  :hi»  sjH^cd  noiy  the 
kugtb  of 

take*  a t w'eu ty  Torn  inch 
&i£ ;p  move  ca.si  i y than 
i auioors  be  won  Id  take 
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riG  IX.  — aK  ideal  OK  A Boh^KKKErEn’S  WORK  ROOM, 
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*VOOl>  AS®  IRON  STAIRCASES; 

The  stairs  of  the  future  iu ust  be  fire- 
proof, not,  <as  wRh  cloeets,  because  they  are 
oui.  of  tfe  way  and  fit  la  hpuimh  And 
keep  secret  a Utile.  (Ire  until  H has  gmwi* 
to  a big  oue,  but  because  k is  of: vital  im- 
|w>rtance  that  they  should  he  the  last 
tiling  in  the  house  to  burn.  The  stairs 
ui ust  fie  so  built*  and  so  supported  at  t#p 
and.  bottom.  * h$&  Abihhrg 

but  tbe  coioplefe  Coin  ♦it  the  ^IrucitllV 
wi  1 1 hr i «g  ili^m  dpw It  is  ; •*. 
greUed  ibat  the  h^ibl  of  budding  thir 

; Whole  ^tair€£tic!e  iaf  blocks  of  *imUK  wip 
step,  ao  gimeml  uti  tbe  ccrnii'  . 
neuf  of  EuiApk  aiid'.tfOC  unknown,  in 
England,  should  o&vgr  -fa&ve  obtained  iti 
ili is  country-  It  a s^oqd  rate  Loudon- 
bouse  which  has  now  a wocalun  stair- 
case, and  on  the  C"orit|ne?li  simple  and 
csheup  stop*  ^ tre.mely  com- 

mon; In  tli is*  coup try  i t 'is  easier  to  in- 
troduce iron  st%ir(>ases  i uto  0 fir  c$n  tracts 
for  buitdinjg;  hut  ones  are  inferior 

in  capacity  for  urehitectui&l  treatment, 
and  are  In  no  respect  better,  except  that 
where  the  treads  are  left  uncovered  by 
carpets  they  will  be&r  unehapgAd  an 
bbpiuntyof  wear  which  would  make  a 
#*n sibbe  bellow  ip  the  soft  stone  iHA<L 
w?  ot  stono  or  iron  for  stairs  Will 
lend  to  a certain  simplification  oi  the  pUi» 
of  ife  bou^e,  Infuse  a single  flight  of 
steps  from  floor  to  flbdr  will  tie  foubtV  no* 
tably  less  expebsif(i>  thau  a . mere  compli- 
caled  staircase  jpcWdithg ^ ita  destinaUuu  hyr 
plat  forms  or  *\  v^mdersiv”  The  lialnsters 
ami  •ha;»'4:rail9-:6t $Ane-«»*l  iron  &tiumuses 
will  be  !%hfcer.  ami  will  not  fo?«t  >;<>  maa* 
sive-looking  a design,  If  the  hand-rail. 
i&  dtferried  m place  by  few  and  Wight 
nju%bts  of  ixicfc&L  U will  serve  all  the 
3hde&&cf  a pA&pfcL  If  tbe'  V0rtfcal  ;$u  r- 
fax*  of  the  parapet-  mmt  be  filled  up  to 
knen  CJOidfcu  frunr  erbepiug  through  the 
wfpe&r tci^.  somewhat  more  expanse  must 
bb'  i uevittdd  fiyr  metal  tracery*  The  hAiid- 
mil  itself  may  fie  allowed  to  remain  of 
wood,  for  ihfcva  is  no  danger  Id  itm  house 
from  so  Iittltecombustihle  m and  it  is  • 
tiiucli  niprc  to  the  hand  ttuiu  any 

nth***  material  yet  s^ripvjWy  proposed. 

; Whore  siohe  stairs  are  hot  to  be  Used, 
a nmdHie&thm  of  fhc  fillings  of  some  of 
our  modern  w^r^ioiu^is.Crfilcge  huihliugs, 
■hospital.,  ami  sock  public  inKtitutious 
might  be  appyoprtiife;  .4  light  WrOugbL  ; 
ifbjt  frame,  of  * pieces  •: 

atul  hormmtal  from  string  to 
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fiirihg*.  witi  sufiice  to  enrry  trends  any 

maieriaii  hf  plank  even— for  w.Wre.i^k 
plank  is  separated  by  six  inches  ft^n.’ostk 
plank*;,  fi m will  u cst ' 'cbm pui bicate-  re»d • 1 y 
The.  incQmbust  ible  timierial,  h owe^e  hail 
better  be  used— -for  iikvtahc^  slat*  cut  i$u* 
slabs  two  inches  thick,  w marble.  Xt 
must  lie  rerneiubeml,  how  ever,  that  if  * 
piece  ot  f urniture,  or.  a bos;  which  is  be- 
ing earned  up  such  Staircase  slips,  the 
downward  blow  of  augle will  br^ak  a 

rniirble  orsliite  tread,  wljeve  it  would  only 
•bruise  ;a  .'  Fip^rljr,  the  tread 

tot  iron,  Tb^  custom  W 

been  tecuM  Ute^fe  trends  •with  many  small 
opeuing^  formed  itii& a paiteiis  imagined 
by  t he  designer  to  be  ornafneutal  Risers 
may  be  dis|>ens^d  Avitb-^that  is  to  say 
there  may  bo  noting  W fill  tlie  sj>ace 
^ heCvr^eja  trnd  ahd  tread,  and 
til )*  t *'  what  fifj&ti Wlm  tip  v*  Open- riser 
flight  of  stairs.  In  a d wailing  - houst?, 
such  a stair  ?Jj{g.  ,iV.  covered  ••  op  Uy  a 
carpet,  and  the  carpel  form*  the  clt&s; 
riser.  ELvcel lent  tmxti is  can  be  obta.m,H4 
ip  this  way,  and  the  treads  tbeiwLrs 

tna,y  he  qf  the  cheapest  cast  iron  or 
wrought  iron  if -the- c^rpetis  to  eoviirthem. 
The  Writer  has  built  such  stairs  on  all 

. p^itlorir^'  ciu^ 
yutar,  xmd  elliptical - and  no  unmiwmahle 
difficiiiiy  luis;  rcsulttid  to  0>b  mechanics 
who  laid  Uic  curpets.  Where  no  :£&r\m  n 
to  be  used,  the  spice  of  the  riser  must  be 
filled  up  by  someth  toy;  but  This  maybe 
a very  slight,  and  thin  plate  or  .»heet  .of 
eojxper,  brass,  or  iron,  or  even  of 
board.  No  weight  cornea  Uj \&n  it,  Avid  -i 
has  not,  unless  under  the  most  e^ceptiou* 
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&1  circu  to  resist  blows  or  press- 

ure .411  tit  h*  is.  wo  the  supposition  that 
the  stairs  are  \&  h»  v¥  mo  soffit  or  i^Sver 
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and  to  lu/urisii  a tir^  and  to  carry  It 
rapidly  Tmm  .flippy  to-  ilpmv  In  • muiiy 
houses  ei^homi^  care  Las  been  taken  to 
make  tfe  ' for  a handsome  oak 

staircase  .H*.-.£ofttp1eie ' abov& 

If  the  fshvrcmv  by  of  incomhustib]*  ma?v 
rial  it  k i'mh-ffsren't.  ami  Ji  soffit  of 
wire  lath  and  plaster,  or  of  tb to  meh*L 
may  be  used.  I)  is  quite  nnnecessary, 
however,  to  resort  to  this  ancient  custom 
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rtO,  XI.^BrL'ED  jUKSEATfl  WITH  CATH 
AWI>  rjLASTKR, 

.Cl** jrticu>n$tlo  of  the  curly  fiitigteentli  eeaniry. 

of  concealing  the  under  side  of  the  steps  ; 
'and  -certamiy  m pur  small  and  crowded 
stairhaib  the  open  stairway  seems  Jigh to r, 
and  crowds  less  .aggressively, 

mm^wxnms  and  lifts. 

It  is  .w:iruettuiir» gravoly  u jfgfcd  that  the 
back  W hiph  all  good  hons^be^p* 

crs  reliiifiui^h  only  because  of  the  prepay 
um  dn  the  inertial  xpaee  of  fhcir  houses 
of  m many  new  require fehfejs  no 
linger  needed,  now  that  * largo,  dumb* 
W-aifcyr  may  rurt  front  cellar  tp  roof.  Sfeh 
:p  4hpile: waiter,  properly  cof»nb?.rpof«i-Hh. is 
capable  of  carrying  a tnuVkv  a couple  of 
roal-scuttie,*.  baskets,  material  and  sup- 
plies  of  all  sort*; between  any  two  stories 
r»f  the  -bouse  by  the  mere  appluzitinu  ,*» 

waiter  hw  the  tabu.:  jerric.e  ntuy  may  run 
from  kitchen  to  ^erf i<ic-rrx>m. 


Fir,,  xj.i. — -bIttlt  in  imjta Tjoy  or  cct  stone. 

A rich  stainj&jv.  (Mv  eotoiiUl  period. 

Passetiger*eleV'arors  fit  to  mvvy  one  or 
two  pcrsoiui  Tutve,  until  recently,  required 
a spabhi!.  attendant  a ml  an  -aLTin^v  in 
the  cej  far.  Novy  „ . bo  W£VH*v  •$&.  eU^ctrie 
syM.bfi.fj  bias  been  introduced-  yrhfciy  .prmm 
tse:>  well  . |p  soon  as  tin*  would-be  pas- 
senger has  passed;  tiny  ImUonV  the  ear 
comes  b»  ibr  binding,  Another  button 
pressed  inside  $t<>p6  it  at, Aim  itoor  desired-, 
.Wiih/su^h.  ^yu^'-o/  machirinry  no  nttefK 
diitit  ;te; M long  ••as  the  electric 
supply  k kaptv  h>  order,  the  motor  can  he 
trusted  to  do  Ha  Aork.  Diir  experience 
of  this;  11  iiKKieru  improyenieut M . is 
yet,  ho fgi ?x\',  UneL 

Electricity;  is  oh  the  way  lo  re^oiiiUon- 
ize  gui*  habits  of  life  in  our  homes  no. 
than  in  the  business  world  and  trnv 
elling  world.  The  only  serious  oh't;n’ifi 
to  -its  general  uw,  the  great  initial  htfU 
working  cost,  will  naturally  diminish.  «s 
pur  control  grows  mv^ro  complete, 
more  especially  os  tho  'demand  for  elec- 
tnoal  apparatus  become  mom  widvdy  Uif 
fused. 

LiGirnxo  ux  EhEm imx. 

In  lighting  h liousci  no  One  ha*  daFed 
unlit  roceutly  to  disregard  gas  cind  oilier 
appHuhce^,  for  ho  po^  has  felh  cerUiitr 
that  lh6  electric  light  would  not  fail  hun 
at  a in^t  awkward  mqlowt.  ?h>w,  s\t? 
■up'  bF-ifi lining  to  *e<*  that  v>;  housebnlder 
may  phooRc  init  weeu  y&&  ftml  hh^ilriejty. 
The  qnestwin  of  placing  «|^otv¥c  lighb  is 
extrerr^i  y i lit rrhsti hgf  and  k hot  yet 
AfeVorily  aH-w»:red.  Wi;  liave  tmitrd 
I hem  as  we  ure  accustOiivrd  Ux  tr^ai 
fixture^}  pc  wall  sconces  in r*  candies.  TI& 
wHthr  ret*  ill  Is  the  lir*l  ocefisioh  k<1  hk 
haring  u*ed  au  jd^ctcic . liglit  l^r  <‘Oo^i^ait 
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and  hourly  service.  It  was  in  a state- 
room of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  the  hemi- 
sphere of  glass  projecting  from  the  parti- 
tion was  equally  well  placed  for  the  read- 
er or  writer,  and  for  opening  a travelling- 
bag  upon  the  couch.  In  order  that  simi- 
lar convenience  maybe  found  in  the  elec- 
tric bulbs  in  our  chambers,  there  would 
have  to  be  many  openings — four  or  five 
in  an  ordinary  bedroom,  besides  two  in 
the  closets  or  lobbies  adjoining— and  it 
would,  of  course,  be  well  to  have  them  all 
separately  manageable  after  the  electric 
current  was  once  turned  into  the  wiring 
of  the  room.  The  possessor  of  such  a 
room  touches  a button,  either  outside  of 
bis  door  in  the  wall  of  the  corridor  or 
immediately  within  the  room,  the  first 
thing  which  his  hand  reaches  in  passing 
the  threshold.  This  lights  up,  let  us  say, 
one  burner  in  the  room,  and  enables  him 
to  find  the  buttons  for  all  the  other  bulbs 
in  the  room.  He  may  then  light  the  two 
beside  the  dressing-glass,  or  the  one  in 
the  wall  above  the  44  davenport,”  or  the 
one  at  the  bed’s  head,  for  never  again 
need  the  bachelor  be  reproached  for  en- 
dangering the  household’s  peace  by  read- 
ing in  bed  with  a candle  beside  him.  The 
convenience  of  lighting  one’s  path  in  ad- 
vance is  so  well  recognized,  even  at  this 
present  commencement  of  proceedings 
with  electric  light,  that  already  the 
householder  may  press  a button  as  he 
leaves  the  ground -floor  at  nights,  and  see 
the  lights  in  the  corridors  of  the  second 
story  blaze  up.  The  touch  of  another 
button  will  put  out  these  same  lights  as 
he  enters  his  bedroom.  If  to  this  facility 
of  management  by  means  of  the  pressure 
of  buttons  there  be  added  the  free  use 
which  can  be  made  of  the  flexible  con- 
ductors by  which  the  electric  bulb  itself 
is  hung,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  houses 
might  be  as  convenient  by  night  as  by 
day.  The  bulb  at  the  end  of  its  swing- 
ing wire  can  be  carried  into  a closet,  or 
along  the  shelves  of  a bookcase  into  the 
remotest  corner,  and  when  hung  upon 
the  wall  will  serve  to  light  the  room. 
The  prevalent  fashion  of  keeping  a sit- 
ting-room or  dining-room  dark,  while  only 
the  table  is  lighted  by  means  of  a lamp 
beneath  a spreading  shade — which  some’ 
persons  really  enjoy,  or  pretend  to  enjoy, 
associating  with  it  certain  ideas  of  cozi- 
ness and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of 
alarms — has  not  been  affected  by  the  use 
of  electricity.  It  will  always  be  possible 


to  turn  out  all  the  lights  in  the  dining- 
room except  those  of  the  standards  set 
upon  the  table.  But  electricity  makes  it 
so  very  natural  and  convenient  to  light 
the  room  all  at  once  that  the  fashion 
seems  likely  to  tend  toward  the  preference 
of  those  who  choose  to  live  by  night  in 
a medium  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that 
which  facilitates  their  movements  by  day. 
A bunch  of  eight  electric  bulbs  in  a radi- 
ating circle  on  the  ceiling  will  light  a 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  a table  where 
twenty-five  guests  are  seated;  but  it  has 
proved  agreeable  to  many  persons  to  set 
the  lights  in  bunches  of  four  or  less  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  ceiling.  One  ex- 
periment does  not  seem  to  have  been  tried 
with  sufficient  resolution,  and  that  is  the 
lighting  of  a long  room,  like  one  of  our 
drawing-rooms,  by  means  of  bulbs  every 
three  feet,  in  a row,  high  on  either  wall. 
The  effect  might  suggest  a shop  or  an  em- 
porium, but  the  light  would  certainly  be 
more  diffused  and  softer  than  in  other 
arrangements.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  lights 
low  on  the  wall  to  read  by,  or  lights  car- 
ried to  a writing-table  by  means  of  a flex- 
ible conductor  and  the  standard  lamp. 

MINOR  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  introduction  of  wiring  for  electric 
bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  messenger  calls 
is  a matter  of  such  elaborate  precaution 
that  no  assurance  of  its  being  rightly 
done  can  exist  short  of  the  employment 
of  the  best  possible  workmen  on  the  job. 
A perfectly  well-known  system  of  plan- 
ning and  construction  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  different  societies  and  boards 
representing  architects,  electrical  engi- 
neers, and  underwriters;  nothing  but  the 
absence  of  good-will  and  a desire  to 
44  shave ’’the  job  is  to  be  feared,  as  a 
cause  likely  to  result  in  bad  service  or 
danger  from  fire.  It  is  quite  understood, 
for  instance,  that  the  copper  wires,  insu- 
lated by  gutta-percha  or  a similar  mate- 
rial, shall  be  drawn  through  tubes  called 
conduits,  and  it  is  usual  to  put  these  into 
the  building  during  its  erection,  exactly 
as  tubes  for  old-fashioned  bell-wires  used 
to  be  built  into  walls  and  hung  in  hollow 
partitions. 

GAS-PIPES  AND  ELECTRIC  CONDUITS  AS 
DECORATIVE  FEATURES. 

The  resemblance  between  the  conduits 
of  electric  lighting  and  the  old-fashioned 
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gas-pipes  is  persistent,  and  those  difficul- 
ties which  were  so  numerous  and  so  ob- 
vious in  the  case  of  gas-pipes  have  come 
up  again.  Americans  seemed  disposed  to 
get  smooth  and  unbroken  surfaces  at  all 
hazards  and  at  any  cost2  and  to  take  a 
queer  delight  in  having  gas -fixtures 
emerge  from  what  appears  a massive 
marble-faced  wall  or  a solid  granite  col- 
umn. As  a result,  when  gas-fitters  at- 
tacked a nearly  complete  house  they  used 
to  cause  a deal  of  mischief.  In  the  places 
where  two  gas -brackets  were  to  project 
from  a wall,  six  feet  apart,  we  used  to  see 
a horizontal  channel  six  feet  long  cut 
into  a solid  and  perfectly  built  brick  wall, 
and  a vertical  channel  leading  from  be- 
low the  floor  to  this.  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  proprietor  was  deter- 
mined to  have  hi?  gas -brackets  in  ex- 
actly that  place,  perhaps  to  light  the 
dressing-glass,  and  that  he  was  quite  un- 
willing to  have  the  pipes  show  on  the 
surface.  Architects  and  employers  ought 
to  agree  that  electric  tubing  shall  not 
produce  similar  disastrous  results.  In 
France  this  concealment  of  the  pipes  by 
cutting  and  slashing  in  solid  masonry 
would  not  have  been  allowed,  and  in 
America  it  ought  not  to  have  been  al- 
lowed— but  such  is  our  happy-go-lucky 
way  of  building.  Suppose  such  tricks 
with  the  constructional  parts  of  a build- 
ing to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  law 
enforced,  clearly  an  owner  will  be  influ- 
enced by  two  tendencies.  The  one  is  to 
alter  the  placing  of  the  lights  more  or 
less,  which  in  a sense  would  handicap 
him  as  to  their  arrangement;  the  other 
is  willingly  to  accept  devices  for  allow- 
ing the  visible  pipes  to  pass  into  the  gen- 
eral decoration  of  the  room.  The  latter 
course  is  the  wiser,  and  no  room  is  worse 
for  having  two  uprights  of  pipe  rising 
from  the  baseboard  to  a height  of  five 
and  a half  or  six  or  seven  feet,  and  ter- 
minating in  a far  more  permanent  and 
pronounced  feature,  the  gas -bracket  or 
electric  fixture.  Observe  that  there  is 
generally  no  objection  to  the  gas-pipe  or 
the  electric  conduit  running  along  the 
floor  behind  the  baseboard;  the  base- 
board can  be  removed  easily,  or  knocked 
away  in  a second,  and  the  pipe  laid  bare. 
Observe  also  that  for  the  vertical  pipe  the 
proprietor  has  his  choice  between  a very 
slender  conduit,  which  he  may  think  is 
invisible,  and  which  will  be  nearly  so  as 
its  metal  tarnishes  with  age,  and  a much 


larger  and  stouter  one,  which  he  can  gild 
or  bronze,  and  which  may  enter  into  the 
ornamentation  of  the  room.  To  a cer- 
tain extent  the  swinging  or  movable  elec- 
tric light  does  away,  as  nothing  connect- 
ed with  gas  lighting  could  do,  with  the 
absolute  necessity  of  fixtures.  Some  la- 
dies approve  of  a light  for  their  dressing- 
table  not  at  the  sides,  but  high  overhead ; 
this  can  be  most  easily  supplied  by  the 
electric  system,  by  bringingdown  a swing- 
ing bulb  from  the  ceiling  at  that  point. 
And  as  for  tubes  running  along  the  ceil- 
ing, they  must  really  be  exposed  and  com- 
bined in  some  way  with  the  plaster 
moulding,  if  plaster  it  be,  or  laid  between 
the  beams,  if  the  beams  are  exposed. 

Slowly,  though  very  slowly,  the  public 
mind  yields  to  the  representations  of  ar- 
chitects and  decorators.  External  water- 
leaders  on  a showily  designed  building 
may  be  really  injurious  to  the  architectu- 
ral effect,  but  long  habit  has  made  them 
harmless  in  the  eyes  of  most  persons.  By 
degrees  has  it  become  possible  to  expose 
plumbing  in  a way  of  which  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  speak,  and  to  carry  the 
main  pipes  for  steam  or  hot- water  heat- 
ing straight  through  the  room  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  The  better -in formed  people 
have  learned  that  these  things  are  not 
eyesores,  that  with  custom  the  eye  ceases 
to  rest  upon  them,  to  observe  them.  In 
a way  they  lead  toward  good  decoration. 
This  superstition  against  pipes  that  show 
in  a room  has  been  largely  caused  by  the 
naked  whiteness  or  the  uniformity  of 
gray  paint  which  the  old-fashioned  living- 
room  presented.  Give  your  room  some 
richness  of  color,  some  elegance  of  divi- 
sion and  arrangement  on  each  of  its  walls, 
something  really  active  and  positive  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  and  your  gas- 
pipes  will  cease  to  annoy  you. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  OPEN  PLUMBING. 

In  the  great  question  of  plumbing,  hy- 
gienic considerations  have  forced  the 
house-builder  to  reconsider  his  primitive 
notions  about  exposed  pipes.  Twenty 
years  ago,  even  as  late  as  that,  it  was  very 
hard  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  a house- 
hold that  a sink  or  basin  slab  did  not  re- 
quire an  elaborate  wainscoting  of  wood 
carried  to  the  floor  all  around  it.  It  was 
thought  important  to  the  respectability  of 
the  room  that  this  sink  or  slab  should  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a piece  of  furniture. 
Boards  of  health  have  found  willing 
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listeners  in  the  architects,  and  they  have 
found  coadjutors  in  the  fraternity  of 
plumbers,  until  now  it  is  as  rare  to  see  a 
new  piece  of  plumbing  done  in  a good 
house  and  in  a good  way  which  is  not 
wholly  exposed,  as  it  was  in  old  times  to 
see  anything  of  the  plumbing  but  the  sil- 
ver-plated faucets  themselves.  Waste- 
pipes  and  supply-pipes  alike  show  plainly 
beneath  a marble  slab,  which  is  supported 
by  one  or  two  brass  columns,  and  is  far 
from  being  an  unsightly  object.  Indeed, 
the  costly  and  rather  elegant  look  of  some 
of  these  plumbing  fixtures  suggests  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  visible  electric  con- 
duits. 

PIPES  CONCEALED  IN  FLOORS  AND  WALLS. 

The  horizontal  pipes,  however,  are  still 
concealed  in  floors.  This  is  most  objec- 
tionable, perhaps  even  more  so  than  the 
cutting  of  horizontal  grooves  in  walls,  bad 
as  that  is;  for  plumbers  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  safe  building  of  a house, 
and  for  passing  a single  pipe  across  a 
number  of  floor  beams  in  succession,  often 
cut  them  down  to  half  their  depth  and 
strength.  Theoretically  the  architect’s 
specifications  and  plans  require  that  the 
pipes  be  kept  close  to  the  walls,  where  the 
notches  cut  in  the  beams  will  be  far  less 
objectionable,  and  the  depth  of  the  notch- 
es themselves  is  regulated.  To  carry  out 
such  refinements  as  these  in  practice  is 
extremely  difficult.  Every  one  assumes 
as  a condition  precedent  that  the  material 
is  so  vastly  in  excess  of  what  is  really 
needed  that  holes  and  grooves  and  notch- 
es may  be  cut  ad  libitum . Water-pipes, 
like  gas-pipes  or  electrical  conduits,  may 
run  along  the  walls,  hidden  by  the  base- 
boards; or  if  a “fall  ” — that  is  to  say,  an 
incline  — is  needed,  they  can  be  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  be  concealed  by  a 
thin  baseboard  put  up  afterwards,  with  a 
cap  at  the  top  to  fill  space. 

THE  SIMPLEST  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PLUMBING. 

Still  there  is  a difficulty  in  connection 
with  horizontal  pipes  that  every  builder 
faces,  and  no  one  can  say  he  has  thor- 
oughly conquered.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  appropriation  of  a certain  vertical 
passage  in  the  house  to  purposes  of 
plumbing,  and  the  confinement  of  all  the 
plumbing  to  that  shaft.  In  the  old  Park- 
er House,  in  Boston,  there  was  a shaft 
perhaps  twenty  feet  square — a great  room 


with  brick  walls  and  a skylight  at  the 
top,  which  was  as  many  stories  high  as 
was  that  wing  of  the  hotel.  Openiug 
upon  this  were  the  bath-rooms,  and  in 
some  cases  bath-rooms  or  wash-closets 
were  bracketed  out  into  the  shaft  like  bay- 
windows  from  the  outer  wall  of  the  house. 
Against  the  walls  of  this  lofty  room  all 
the  upward  supply  and  downward  waste 
was  conducted  in  vertical  pipes,  the  hori- 
zontal connections  being  of  the  very  short- 
est, so  far  as  concerned  bath-rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  the  dressing  - closets  which 
were  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shaft. 
This  being  a public  hotel,  horizontal  sup- 
ply and  horizontal  waste  had  to  be  fur- 
nished to  bedrooms  at  a distance  from  the 
shaft.  That  is  a problem  which  is  in- 
separable from  hotel  plans  and  hotel 
plants.  In  a dwelling-house,  however, 
things  are  different.  Many  a builder  re- 
fuses to  have  plumbing  connection  in 
the  rooms  above  his  decorated  ceilings, 
and  his  objection  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
Why  should  he  not  carry  it  a little  fur- 
ther, and  refuse  to  have  his  vestibule  or 
pantry  come  down  by  the  run?  If  some- 
what less  expensive,  it  is  still  a serious 
annoyance  that  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
water  should  be  let  loose  to  soak  through 
the  flooring  and  trickle  down  between  the 
beams.  He  is  wise  who  decides  to  have 
no  plumbing  in  his  house  more  than  a 
few  feet  removed  from  a vertical  shaft 
This  shaft  need  not  be  more  than  some 
two  feet  by  three  in  size,  and  should  be 
arranged  for  in  the  planning  of  the  house 
by  his  architect.  There  is  of  course  no 
objection  to  two  such  shafts,  or  more.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  the  owner  should 
consent  to  have  his  basins  or  his  bath- 
tubs adjoining  the  shaft,  and  consent  to 
sacrifice,  as  he  would  call  it,  as  much  of 
the  horizontal  space  of  each  story  as  it 
occupies.  The  planning  of  his  house 
might  be  a little  modified  by  the  insertion 
of  this  shaft,  or  these  shafts,  which  must 
of  course  go  through  the  floors  in  verti- 
cal sequence;  but  this  requirement  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  as  a difficulty,  for  good 
planning  adapts  all  such  requirements  to 
itself,  and  makes  attractive  features  out 
of  them. 

SEWAGE-TRAPS  IN  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

The  question  of  traps  need  not  trouble 
one  greatly.  The  prudent  housekeeper, 
to  be  sure,  is  convinced  that  in  spite  of 
precautions  sewer  gas  will  pass  through 
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waste-pipes  and  infect  the  air  of  the 
chamber;  and  all  architects  know  of 
good  houses  where  the  waste-pipe  of  the 
wash-basin  is  simply  a spout  a foot  long, 
emptying  into  a common  pail.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  wash-basin  must  be 
in  a closet,  or  else  the  space  below  the  slab 
must  be  enclosed;  no  doubt  of  that!  In 
point  of  fact,  modern  plumbing  is  so 
very  well  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  safety  are  so  well  grasped  by  all  super- 
intending architects  of  any  responsibil- 
ity, that  the  system  of  traps  had  better  be 
trusted  and  the  connections  all  made.  It 
is  good  to  have  traps  with  a base  to  un- 
screw, for  the  removal  of  solid  objects;  it 
is  good  to  have  traps  ‘ 4 back- ventilated  ” ; 
it  is  good  to  have  many  traps,  so  that  if 
the  water-seal  of  one  should  disappear  by 
carelessness,  another  will  remain  in  work- 
ing order;  but  on  the  whole  the  system 
of  supply  and  waste  had  better  be  carried 
out  without  any  gaps. 

THE  VIRTUE  OF  THE  OLD-FASHIONED 
WASH-STAND. 

Bedrooms  not  adjacent  to  this  vertical 
plumbing  shaft  would  have  to  be  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water  by  hand,  and 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  old- 
fashioned  furniture-makers  wash-stand. 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent, where 
the  standard  of  comfort  is,  on  the  whole, 
so  much  higher  than  in  America,  even 
the  most  luxurious  establishments  do  not 
have  running  water  throughout.  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  much  in  England 
knows  how  the  hotels,  badly  supplied  with 
food  and  table  appointments,  according  to 
American  standards,  have  yet  in  their 
bedrooms  a display  of  wash-stands,  basins 
of  two  sizes,  ewers  to  match,  soap-dishes, 
sponge-cups,  cans  for  hot  water,  and  port- 
able bath-tubs.  Even  more  notable  is  this 
display  in  a well-appointed  English  pri- 
vate house.  The  wash-stand  is  a hand- 
some table  four  feet  long  at  least,  with  a 
parapet  or  baluster  around  three  sides  of 
its  top,  a shelf  sustained  by  the  legs  a few 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  two  or  three 
drawers;  and  every  part  of  this  large 
piece  of  furniture  is  occupied  by  the  neat 
and  somewhat  elegant  pieces  of  crockery, 
glass,  and  metal  supposed  to  be  needed 
for  the  toilet.  The  disadvantage  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  that  it  necessitates 
more  service;  but  in  addition  to  the  great 
virtue  that  it  makes  possible,  the  vertical 
arrangement  of  plumbing,  it  has  one  su- 


preme advantage,  namely,  cleanliness. 
No  device  has  yet  been  invented  which 
makes  the  fixed  basin  with  running  water 
at  once  convenient,  inexpensive,  andclean- 
ly.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  no  device 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  simply 
cleanly ; at  least,  the  writer  has  never  seen 
a fixed  basin  about  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  up  a squeamish  horror.  The  ar- 
rangement by  which  a bath-tub  or  basin 
used  to  be  filled  through  the  opening 
which  led  to  the  waste-pipe  seems  to  have 
gone  out,  and  fortunately  so,  for  this  was 
the  filthiest  of  all  the  appliances;  but 
the  ideal  form  for  cleanliness  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
present  tendency  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent housekeepers  in  America  is  to  discard 
the  idea  that  running  water  is  necessary 
in  all  the  rooms  of  a house.  The  plumb- 
ing shafts  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  as 
many  rooms  as  possible  adjacent  to  them. 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  of  the  floor,  which 
are  usually  the  least  occupied,  are  supplied 
with  water  by  hand. 

HEATING  BY  DIRECT  RADIATION. 

The  matter  of  heating  deeply  concerns 
the  owner  who  cares  about  the  internal 
artistic  effect  of  his  dwelling.  Nothing 
has  greater  influence  upon  the  architect- 
ural arrangement  of  his  rooms.  That  a 
radiator  be  designed  which  shall  not  be 
hideous  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility; the  same  talent  which  has  given 
us  seemly  designs  for  iron  gratings  at 
door  and  window,  and  copper  revetements 
for  bay-windows,  may  be  applied  with  suc- 
cess to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  radiator. 
And  yet  the  radiator  is  large,  aggressive, 
and  immovable.  Where  it  stands  there 
must  it  stand,  and  no  Saturday  afternoon 
of  experimental  changes  in  the  sitting- 
room  will  influence  its  stubborn  disposi- 
tion. One  device  only  exists  which  makes 
it  practically  invisible,  and  that,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  a good  one  for  heating  and  ven- 
tilation. It  is  to  put  the  radiator  in  the 
window-back — that  is  to  say,  in  the  recess 
between  the  jambs  of  the  window  where 
the  wall  is  thin  below  the  window-sill. 
There  the  eye  will  seldom  detect  it.  The 
cold  air  from  outside  will  pass  through 
many  pipes  of  the  radiator  before  it  reach- 
es the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  All  this 
is  admirable  in  theory,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  other  device  for  heating,  curi- 
ous difficulties  attend  it.  One  plan  is  to 
make  the  air  enter  through  a grating  in  a 
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panel  below  the  window  and  behind  the 
radiator.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  hard 
to  regulate  its  amount  in  colder  and  mild- 
er weather.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a 
secondary  or  false  sill,  so  fitted  as  to  al- 
low the  air  to  pass  beneath  when  the  win- 
dow is  slightly  raised,  and  be  forced  down 
into  the  radiator.  In  this  plan  the  rais- 
ing of  the  sash  is  unsightly,  because  the 
free  air  space  below  is  not  visible,  and 
there  is  a notable  leak  of  cold  air  at  the 
line  where  the  two  meeting -rails  of  the 
sash  have  separated.  Moreover,  this  plan 
is  fitted  only  to  the  sliding-sash;  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  it  for  hinged  sashes 
opening  outward  or  inward.  Yet  when 
all  goes  well  it  is  an  admirable  way  of 
heating  and  ventilating  a room;  but  the 
occupants  of  a room  who  care  enough 
about  fresh  air  to  take  pains  in  adjusting 
the  apparatus  are  few.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  have  suggested  cer- 
tain inventions  which  may  reach  greater 
development  and  be  easier  to  describe  in 
the  future  than  now. 

The  fault  found  with  radiators  general- 
ly, and  with  what  is  called  warming  by 
direct  radiation,  is  that  it  gives  no  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion is  that  if  the  occupant  of  the  room 
cares  for  fresh  air,  he  will  get  it;  and  that 
if  he  does  not  like  fresh  air  he  will  be  very 
apt  to  cut  it  off,  no  matter  how  much  you 
furnish  him  with  conduits  for  its  supply. 
Every  person  who  has  made  a study  of 
warming  and  ventilating  public  build- 
ings of  any  sort  has  met  with  the  sloven- 
ly janitor,  who,  being  sure  that  he  knows 
all  about  it,  and  being  left  wholly  in 
charge  of  the  building,  pastes  paper  over 
one  aperture,  and  keeps  another  closed  by 
means  of  its  own  register,  while  admitting 
air  only  by  conduits  which  were  meant 
for  its  exit.  Direct  radiation  is  more 
cleanly,  because  the  upward  rush  of  warm 
air  brings  dust  into  the  room;  and  it  is 
economical,  because  there  is  no  warmth 
thrown  away  upon  the  walls  of  the  flues. 
Moreover,  when  the  individuals  sitting  in 
the  room  feel  the  direct  rays  of  heat  is- 
suing from  the  warmed  iron,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  need  not  be  kept  at  a 
high  temperature.  This  last  considera- 
tion is  rather  important.  You  may  sit 
in  comfort  in  an  atmosphere  of  fifty  de- 
grees when  you  feel  the  heat  directly 
communicated  to  your  body  from  a glow- 
ing fire  or  a stack  of  hot  pipes,  whereas 
you  would  need  the  temperature  raised 


by  fifteen  degrees  if  the  direct  radiation 
were  removed.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  warmed  their  rooms  almost  solely 
by  means  of  radiation  from  the  floor,  and 
the  modern  engineer  is  trying  to  intro- 
duce that  plan  into  public  buildings. 

HEATING  BY  INDIRECT  RADIATION. 

In  indirect  radiation  air  is  warmed  by 
a hot-air  furnace,  by  a number  of  steam- 
heated  radiators,  or  by  radiators  heated 
by  hot  water,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
room  in  pipes  or  flues.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  is  mainly  the  absence  of 
the  radiator  from  the  room  itself,  as  hint- 
ed at  above,  and  in  a secondary  degree  the 
continual  supply  of  newly  warmed  air, 
which  in  a sense,  though  not  completely, 
ventilates  the  room.  The  disadvantage 
is  mainly  the  dust  which  the  warmed  air 
brings  in  with  it,  and  the  presence  in  the 
walls  of  large  pipes  opening  into  this  and 
other  rooms,  and  capable  of  conducting 
sound  up  and  down  and  across,  and  of 
carrying  with  it  all  those  disadvantages 
which  hollow  walls  and  a house  not  mas- 
sively built  cannot  escape  from.  Regis- 
ters are  never  put  in  the  floors  nowadays; 
the  objection  to  them  was  of  course  their 
facility  for  gathering  dirt,  which,  dried 
and  resolved  into  powder,  came  back  into 
the  room  in  the  form  of  dust.  All  our 
registers  nowadays  are  in  the  walls,  and  a 
serious  annoyance  they  are  to  the  house- 
holder who  wishes  to  place  his  furniture. 
Some  architects  try  hard  to  get  their  re- 
gisters into  the  marble  or  slate  facing 
around  the  fireplace,  reasoning  that  here 
is  a part  of  the  wall  surface  abandoned 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  to  the  duty 
of  giving  heat  to  the  apartment,  and 
where  no  piece  of  furniture  would  ever 
be  set.  Here,  too,  is  a brick  chimney- 
breast  in  which  the  heating -flue  might 
easily  be  made  absolutely  safe  from  un- 
due contact  with  combustible  material. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  plan  is  not 
used  more  frequently;  probably  the  main 
cause  of  it  is  that  as  the  furnace  is  placed 
naturally  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  the 
fitters  try  hard  to  diminish  the  horizontal 
reach  of  the  pipes  below,  and  to  send  them 
up  vertically  through  those  walls  or  par- 
titions which  are  nearest  to  the  furnace. 
This  of  course  is  sound  reasoning,  but  it 
leads  to  an  unfortunate  result  when  it 
brings  the  radiator  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall  where  the  chief  pieces  of  furniture 
must  needs  be  placed. 
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Ail1  I looks  at  my  bare  foots,  an’  at  my  dirty  gall  us  strings, 
An1  I knows  de  mules  is  waitin’  fur  me  at  de  cattle  springs. 
But  wild  horses  couldn't  hinder 
Me  from  buzzin’  to  her  winder, 

An’  a-sayin’  ’bout  a million  dozen  honey-softie  things. 

You  may  talk  about  yo’  daisy,  you  may  brag  about  vo’  rose. 
But  de  spotted  tiger-lily  is  de  sweetest  flower  dat  grows. 

All  de  yether  blooms  looks  jaded, 

An’  dey  colors  seems  all  faded. 

When  it  curtsies  to  de  gyarden  in  its  yaller  furbelows. 

Ef  you  seen  my  Lily  standin’  on  'er  little  yaller  toes 
Out  behind  de  cedars  whar  de  tiger-lilies  grows, 

’Cep’n  dat  de  gal  is  taller, 

An’  de  flowers’  bonnets  smaller, 

You  couldn't  designate  'er  when  she's  hangin’  out  'er  clo'es. 

Once-t  I called  her  44 Tiger-Lily,’’  des  to  see  de  way  she'd  do, 
An’  she  up  an’  ’spon’,  “I  ain't  a bit  mo’  yallerer  ’n  you.” 
An’  wid  dat  she  suds-ed  me  over, 

Den  she  rolled  me  in  de  clover. 

Oh,  she's  a tiger  an’  a lily,  an’  a tiger-lily  too. 

Chorus— 

She's  my  tiger,  tiger,  tiger, 

An’  my  lily — an’  my  lily — 

She's  my  tiger, 

An’  my  lily, 

An’  my  tiger- lily  too. 


“ the  colonel;’ 

BY  HAYDEN  CARRUTII. 


The  Colonel  was  by  nature  playful.  Per- 
haps, too,  there  was  in  him  a streak  of  per- 
verseness, if  not  of  actual  depravity.  In- 
deed, Aunt  Jane  asserted  boldly  that  be  44  took 
to  meanness  naturally  enough  to  be  a man.” 
But  Aunt  Jane  was  prejudiced,  the  Colonel 
once  having  insisted  on  backing  along  a conu- 
try  road  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  pushing  the 
carriage,  with  Anut  Jane  in  it,  behind  him. 

That  the  Colonel  was  a horse  may  be  in- 
ferred. He  was,  in  facr,  an  44  equine  horse,”  as 
asserted  by  a travelling  book-agent,  unmind- 
ful of  the  canon  ’gainst  a little  learning.  His 
standing  in  the  family  may  also,  perhaps,  be 
guessed  from  bis  title.  He  was  senior  in  the 
line,  ranking  all  the  other  horses — equine  or 
otherwise.  There  was  a Major,  and  a Cap- 
tain, and  possibly  others;  but.  had  any  of 
these  been  advanced  to  a colonelcy,  it  is  posi- 
tive that  the  Colonel  would  have  been  made 
a brigadier-general  at  least.  His  intelligence 
and  strategic  qualities  certainly  entitled  him 
to  his  rank.  The  hand  of  man  was  unequal  to 
the  production  of  a device  for  fastening  the 
stable  door  which  he  could  not  readily  open, 
to  let  himself  either  out  or  in,  as  desired.  He 


slipped  off  his  halter  as  one  slips  off  an  old 
glove.  Any  deticit  in  his  nightly  ration  of 
oats  meaut  that  he  would  be  found  the  next 
morning  with  his  bead  in  the  oat-bin,  munch- 
ing in  a resigned  manner,  as  much  as  to  say. 
44  This  is  bard  work,  but  I suppose  I must  do 
it.”  On  one  occasion,  hay  not  being  forth- 
coming in  liis  manger,  lie  mounted  the  stairs 
to  the  loft,  and  in  the  morning  stood  with  his 
feet  oil  the  low  sill  of  the  window  of  the  mow. 
his  head  poked  out  into  the  upper  regions  as 
he  inspected  the  landscape  and  cast  an  occa- 
sional glance  at  the  heavens.  For  the  Colonel 
a new  driver  was  what  the  old  school  reading- 
hooks  called  44  rare  sport.”  He  would  l*>ok 
back  over  his  shoulder  as  the  guileless  one 
mounted  to  the  seat,  and  almost  betray  him- 
self with  a broad  grin.  Inside  a half-mile  lie 
would  develop  a case  of  lameness,  which  three 
times  out  of  four  would  head  him  for  the  near- 
est stable.  And  on  the  fourth  time  be  would 
fetch  the  flinty-hearted  driver  to  book  w ith  an 
internal  pain  so  violent  that  fierce  rolling  on 
the  ground  could  alone  bring  relief. 

But  in  all  of  these  matters  the  Colonel  was 
simply  humorous  and  playful.  Toward  but 
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one  class  of  people  did  lie  show  real  animosity. 
This  was  the  farm  hired  man.  He  kicked  at 
this  worthy  assistant  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Generally  speaking,  his  kicks  landed. 
It  was  seriously  suggested  that  a sort  of  a hay- 
window  he  built  just  to  the  rear  of  his  stall, 
nicely  padded,  and  with  a bottle  of  arnica 
hanging  from  a string,  into  which  the  Colonel 
could  project  the  unsuspecting  agricultural 
helper. 

Naturally,  pasture  fences  were  the  Colouel’s 
derision.  He  jumped  over  them  if  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  to  show  that  he  could  jump 
back  again.  If  the  gate  was  left  open,  he 
would  neither  go  through  it  nor  leap  the  fence, 
seeming  satisfied  that  his  liberties  were  as- 
sured ; but  if  the  gate  was  closed,  a vault  over 
the  fence  was  necessary  as  a visible  declara- 
tion of  independence.  The  family  Boy  assert- 
ed that  he  could  leap  the  fence  backward.  No 
proof  adduced.  The  same  Boy,  his  imagina- 
tion made  feverish  by  circus  posters,  said  that 
he  actually  saw  the  Colonel  lean  sidewise 
against  a board  fence,  and  Hop  over  it  like  a 
t rap-door,  or  the  leaf  of  a book,  or  a waffle- 
iron,  his  feet  describing  the  arc  of  a circle,  the 
gyration  bringing  him  np  calmly  leaning  his 
other  side  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence. 
Boy  sharply  reprimanded  and  sent  to  bed. 

Perhaps  the  Colonel’s  most  notable  achieve- 
ment was  with  Uncle  Asa,  a venerated  relative 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Uncle  Asa 
was  a benign  personage,  and  all  his  ways  were 
ways  of  pleasantness.  He  was  president  of  a 
local  Universal  Peace  Society,  and  a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Philadelphia  Brother- 
hood of  Mau  Association.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  an  orphanage,  and  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Providence  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  His  only  rec- 
reation was  the  collecting  of  postage-stamps. 
Thongh  his  collection  was  not  esteemed  large 
by  the  fraternity,  it  would  probably,  placed 
side  by  side,  have  covered  the  State,  with  per- 
haps a narrow  fringe  for  the  neighboring  com- 
monwealths. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the  new 
driver  was  always  the  victim  of  the  Colonel. 
It  should  further  be  explained  that  it  was 
while  being  driven  that  the  Colonel  found  his 
favorite  time  for  exploiting  his  peculiar  hu- 
mor. If  in  double  harness,  it  was  his  wont 
occasionally  to  kick  one  rear  leg  over  the  pole. 
The  experienced  driver  paid  no  attention  to 
this,  and  after  a time  he  would  return  his  leg 
to  its  rightful  place.  Again  he  would  throw 
his  other  leg  outside  the  trace,  retiring  it  in 
due  time.  On  rare  occasions,  while  going 
down  hill,  he  was  known  to  get  one  leg  over 
the  pole  and  the  other  over  the  trace;  hut 
this  he  seemed  himself  to  think  was  pushing 
the  thing  rather  too  far.  Once  in  a while,  to 
kick  up  both  hind  feet  without  losing  step 
with  the  others  was  another  pastime.  To 
none  of  these  things  did  the  experienced 
driver  pay  the  least  attention.  Driven  single, 


his  invention  was  equal  to  the  devising  of  an 
entirely  new  set  of  gymnastics. 

It  was  Uncle  Asa’s  first  meeting  with  the 
Colonel.  He  had  expressed  a desire  to  take  a 
little  drive,  and  the  Colonel  seemed  to  be  the 
only  available  horse.  The  vehicle  provided 
was  a low  but  strong  single-seated  phaeton. 
The  Colonel  looked  over  his  shoulder,  as  usual 
suppressing  a chuckle,  and  then  they  drove  off. 

Matters  went  on  pleasantly  enough  till  they 
reached  a quiet  couutry  road  where  there  were 
no  houses  or  people  hi  sight.  Here  the  Col- 
onel put  a leg  over  one  of  the  shafts,  much  to 
the  astonishment  of  Uncle  Asa.  The  philan- 
thropist. talked  to  the  military  representative, 
and  attempted  to  stop  him  and  alight,  but  be 
seemed  to  prefer  to  bobble  along.  By-and-by 
he  took  his  leg  back,  at  the  same  time  putting 
t he  other  over  the  opposite  thill.  More  alarm 
and  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  stamp- 
collector,  the  horse  continuing  to  hitch  him- 
self along.  Again  the  horse  got  all  his  legs 
inside  the  shafts,  but  immediately  began  to 
go  lame.  Nothing  tangible  resulting  from 
this,  he  began  tbe  Aunt  Jane  plan  of  backing. 
Alarm,  deepening  into  consternation,  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Asa.  He  tried  all  manner  of 
talk,  but  to  no  avail.  He  appealed  to  tbe 
Colonel’s  sense  of  honor,  reminded  him  of  his 
t itle,  called  upon  him  in  the  names  of  the  great 
“ equine  horses”  of  the  past ; but  he  continued 
to  back.  Suddenly  the  representative  from 
Providence  became  possessed  of  tbe  notion 
that  the  horse  might  hack  him  over  a bank 
or  into  a ditch.  In  a fit  of  desperation  ho 
seized  the  whip  and  gave  the  Colonel  a sharp 
cut.  The  horse  instantly  kicked  up  both  rear 
feet.  He  was  still  backing,  and  miscalcu- 
lated. His  feet  came  down  beyond  the  flash- 
board  aud  inside  the  phaeton.  Uncle  Asa 
went  out  backward,  something  as  the  Boy  had 
alleged  he  saw  the  Colouel  flop  the  fence. 
The  Colonel  stopped  his  backing  and  tried  to 
extricate  his  feet.  He  could  not  do  so.  His 
spinal  column  was  at  an  exact  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was 
caught.  He  ceased  to  struggle,  and  stood  per- 
fectly still.  But  he  felt  no  more  helpless  than 
did  poor  Uncle  Asa.  This  unfortunate  sat 
down  on  a stump  and  surveyed  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  The  Colonel  remained  with  his 
nose  about  six  inches  from  the  ground  and  his 
tail  some  seven  feet.  It  occurred  to  Uncle 
Asa  that  he  resembled  somewhat  a reversed 
giraffe,  and  he  wondered  how  he’d  look  on  a 
postage-stamp.  Uncle  Asa  was  far  beyond 
his  wits’  end.  There  seemed  to  he  nothing  to 
do  hut  wait  till  an  efficient  man  should  come 
along.  So  he  waited.  It  was  a bad  day  for 
efficient  men.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  no  man.  efficient  or  otherwise,  had  ap- 
peared. The  Colonel  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
Uncle  Asa  felt  that  his  patience  was  gone. 
Taking  a note-book  from  his  pocket,  he  tore 
out  a blank  leaf,  and  hastily  wrote  his  resig- 
nation to  all  the  peace  and  humane  societies 
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to  which  be  belonged.  Then  be  rose  up  and 
climbed  into  the  phaeton  from  the  rear,  picked 
up  the  reins,  and  seized  the  whip  with  a firm 
grttep.  The  Colonel  had  observed  the  resigna- 
tion-writing out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye.  He 
now  saw  the  whip.  He  recognized  that  at 
last  there  was  but  gne  thing  for  him — sub- 
mission. So  he  walked  off  ou  his  forward 
feet,  his  rear  ones  continuing  to  ride  in  state 
with  Uncle  Asa.  They  made  about  two  miles 
an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  came  down  the«u*ain  road  and  turned 
up  the  lane  to  the  house,  observed  of  all  avail- 
able observers. 

Iu  good  time  the  Colonel  passed  away,  full 
of  years  if  not  absolutely  overflowing  with 
honors.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  died,  as  befitted  his  character,  be- 
yond the  confiues  of  the  stable  and  outside  the 
pale  of  :he  pasture  fence.  He  had  doue  what 
lie  had  u^ver  done  before,  broken  the  top  board 
of  the  fence  in  setting  forth  bis  last  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Perhaps  it  also  broke 
his  heart.  We  wrote  the  intelligence  to  Uncle 
Asa.  Instead  of  sending  his  sympathy,  liae  a 
Christian,  he  sent  his  congratulations. 

CHARLES,  THE  DUKE’S  WRESTLER. 

FROM  THE  MRMOIUS  OF  THE  PROPS  ItTY-MA  N. 

“ Did  I ever  tell  yon,”  said  the  old  property- 
man,  with  a perplexed  look  on  his  face,  “ of 
how  one  time  at  Binghamton,  when  I was  with 
4 The  Old  Barnyard ’ company,  the  leading  ox 
got  mad,  and  switched  his  tail  till  he  knocked 
the  cigar  out  of  the  hero's  month,  and  into  the 
load  of  bay,  and  set  it  afire,  and  we  had  to  use 
all  the  real  water  from  the  tank  scene  to  put 
it  outf  Well,  no  matter — what  I was  going 
to  tell  now  was  about  the  time  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  when  1 was  with  the  legit.  ‘As  You 
Like  It’  was  the  play.  Had  a big  feller 
named  Muggins  for  Charle *,  the  rastler . Ned 
Castle  played  Orlando.  Sizable,  Ned  was,  but 
no  match  for  Muggins,  of  course,  who  was  a 
professional  rastler.  Muggins’s  having  to  be 
throwed  every  night  by  Ned  made  him  very 
tired.  It  just  ’bout  run  him  iuto  insanity. 
He  was  afraid  folks  wouldn’t  understand. 
While  they  was  getting  ready,  he  would  stand 
and  wink  and  scowl  at  the  augence,  and  pat 
his  hands  up  and  down  like  you’d  toss  a baby, 
just  to  show  what  he  could  do  with  the  other. 
Then,  when  the  rastle  begun,  he  would  just 
stand  still,  and  sort  o’  roll  his  head  and  keep 
winking,  while  Ned  pushed  and  h'isfed  and 
putted  ; ami  then  bime-by  he  would  give  a 
kind  of  scornful  groan  and  fall  over  disgust- 
ed. Sometimes  w hen  they  was  carrying  him 
out,  and  he  was  specially  mad,  he  would  cock 
up  his  eye  at  the  gallery,  and  say,  in  a sort  of 
dumb  whisper,  with  li is  lips  and  face,  4 Dead 
fake!’  Then  he  would  stand  round  the  wings 
and  explain  to  the  stage-hands  how  he  would 
like  to  take  Ned  up  and  shove  his  head  down 
through  the  stage  floor,  and  leave  his  legs 
waving  like  a wilier- tree. 


44  Well,  naturally,  after  a while  Ned  got  tired 
of  this  kind  of  thing.  When  we  struck  Mans- 
field there  was  a professional  rastler  named 
Burke  giving  exhibitious  there.  Ned  sent  for 
hijti,  smuggled  him  into  his  dressing-room, 
made  him  up  like  himself,  and  took  him  ou  for 
the  rastliug  sceue.  When  he  stepped  to  oue 
side  to  take  off  his  cloak,  he  slipped  bebiud  a 
tree,  and  Burke  walked  out.  Muggins  was  so 
busy  gagging  at.  the  augence  that  he  never 
seen  nothing.  Burke  went  at  him  like  a pup 
at  a rabbit-skin.  * Lifted  him  right  off  his  feet 
the  first  grab.  4 O excellent  young  man!’  says 
Rosalind.  Started  to  turn  him  over  in  the  air. 
4 1 would  I were  invisible,  to  catch  the  stroug 
filler  by  the  leg,’  says  Celia.  But  Muggins 
was  game,  and  onto  his  job  all  right.  Burke 
didn’t  turn  him.  Muggins  came  down  ou  one 
foot,  and  wrapped  the  other  leg  around  Burke’s 
waist  like  a bore-const icktor.  40  excellent 
young  man !’  says  Rosalind.  4 1 would  I were 
invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  feller  by  the  leg,’ 
says  Celia,  there  being  nothing  else  for  ’em  to 
say  in  the  lines,  and  knowing  they’d  got  to 
keep  up  their  busiuess  while  it  lasted. 
v 44  Well,  the  way  them  fellers  had  it  round 
that  stage  was  a cantiou.  First  oue  iu  the 
air,  then  the  other;  pull  and  haul;  jump  and 
jerk;  twist  and  turn;  their  teeth  set  and  their 
eyes  glaring;  Juke  Fredei'ick  and  the  Courtjers 
dodging  ’em,  and  betting  quietly  ou  the  result, 
and  Rosalind  chirpiug  out, 4 O exeelleut  young 
man!’  and  Celia  coming  iu  with  4 1 would  I 
were  invisible,  to  pull  the  strong  feller  by 
the  leg !’  Grape- viue  twists,  half-nelsons,  back- 
heels,  strangle-locks,  and  every  catch  aud  holt 
jguu  ever  heard  tell  of,  w ith  the  augence  yell- 
ing like  mad,  and  a sporty  chap  with  a plaid 
shirt  stauding  up  in  the  fifth  row'  selling  pools 
ou  the  event.  And  Rosalind  and  Celia  work- 
ing right  along  on  full  time  — ‘O  excellent 
young  man!’ — 4 1 would  I were  invisible,  to 
yank  the  strong  feller  by  the  leg!’  The  two 
men  made  more  noise  than  the  tliuuder-ma- 
cbine,  and  kicked  up  the  dust  like  a whirl- 
wind, trees  a-falling,  the  Juke's  crown  ou  the 
foot-lights,  and  Touchstone  knocked  over  and 
his  ankle  sprained.  I thought  it  was  going 
to  Install  night,  when  suddenly,  just  as  Rosa- 
lind piped  up  for  the  seventh  time  with  her 
40  excellent  young  man!’  Burke  got  some 
sort  of  a patent  twist  on  Muggins  and  throwed 
him  so  it  shook  the  building.  Then  he  let  g<> 
and  decamped,  and  Ned  couie  up  and  stood 
over  Muggins,  who  wasn’t  seeing  anything 
much  except  stars.  4 No  more,  no  more,’  says 
the  Juke,  catching  his  cue.  4Y'es,  I beseech 
your  Grace;  I am  not  yet  well  breathed,’  sa\s 
Ned,  fresh  as  a morning-glory.  Aud  Muggins 
heard  him,  and  looked  up,  and  says  he,  thick 
and  deep,  4 Great  heavings!  who’d  ’a'  thought 
he  had  it  in  him!’  Then  they  bore  him  out — 
had  to — there  was  no  walk  left  in  Muggins 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  season  lie  was  the  best 
Charles  I ever  seen,  and  never  give  no  more 
trouble.” 
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A FAMOUS  PLAY  ILLUSTRATED — 4 * THE  LYON  S MAIL  ” 


i 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  A CRITIC. 

You  call  my  story  crude,  and  plainly  hint 
My  latest  tale  has  really  nothing  in’t. 

You  say  my  style  is  awful,  and  you  show 
The  thought  is  hazy,  and  the  action’s  slow. 

You  prove  the  plot  is  older  than  the  hills, 

The  heroine  a prude,  the  heroes  pills ; 

And  forcibly  you  try  to  demonstrate 
I never  rightly  learned  to  punctuate. 

You’ve  penned  these  selfsame  sorry  words  be- 
fore 

On  books  I’ve  published  in  the  days  of  yore; 
And  still  vou  speak  with  that  acidity 
Which  some  six  dozen  times  you’ve  shown  to 
me. 

So,  critic,  let  me  say  this  word  to  you: 

Your  mission’s  not  to  lie,  but  to  be  true; 

And  as  I read  my  novel  o’er  to-night, 

Let  me  confess,  I think  for  once  you’re  right! 

Carlyle  Smith. 

EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

After  the  war,  the  furniture  at  a certain 
not  able  V irgi  n ia  con  n try-seat , w li  i cb  li  ad  grow  n 
shabbier  and  shabbier  for  want  of  renewal  and 
repair, had  reached  a climax  in  the  matter  of 
dilapidation,  when  a distinguished  stranger, 
stopping  briefly  in  the  neighborhood,  came 


one  morning  to  the  bouse  on  a ceremonious 
call. 

The  mistress  of  the  establishment,  thrown 
into  a flutter  of  excitement  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  occurrence,  was  still  further  confused 
by  the  fact  that  her  husband — usually  such  an 
efficient  host — sat  aloof  in  a remote  corner  of 
the  room. 

“ Mr.  Jones,’*  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully, 
as  soon  as  the  visitor  was  out  of  hearing,  “you 
didn’t  help  me  at  all!  Why  didn’t  you  sit 
near  the  General  and  talk  to  him  f” 

“My  dear,”  replied  Jones,  ri si ng  and  point- 
ing meekly  to  the  seat  he  had  just  vacated. “I 
was  patching  a hole  in  the  sofa.”  1 

Gilbert  a S.  Whittle  ! 

INSPIRED  COMPLIMENT.  1 

i 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  French 
monopolize  genius  in  the  matter  of  paying 
compliments.  Here  is  a gem  of  origiuality 
and  aptness  from  a quick-witted  colored  Wan. 
Liza  bad  taken  a prize  at  the  cake-walk,  and 
she  and  George  were  discussing  her  triumph. 
Liza  was  pretty,  and  a great  belle. 

“ Did  I blush  ?”  she  asked,  coquettisldy. 

This  might  have  nonplussed  a tyro  in  the 
art  of  compliment,  but  George  replied  en- 
thusiastically, “Like  a box  of  blacking.  you 
did” 
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IVpVi*  long  ui  un  essay  ftrjftfted  in  the  shown  flint  they  are of  nimilnr  extraction,  or 
il  How*  . even  iiiiin&bced  hy  a like  environment,  the 

t?  U * di *i : aswH t#i it  erf  w ini  n & I y wimt  be  termed  render  is  mcluiyd  to  protest  «:<*u»e wliiit.  Tho 
“The  l*e*Uny :£|,fho  Lotte  r ii  in  Ariiontir’-.  it  vriy  ehorming  Ragged  Truly  may  l;iik  ;is 
be  send  timt  lK'  :to®Uja  . aUv  j iuid Mr.  awl  'Mx*.  laiihkr  inuy 

*l  UOy  * Yasnnr^  vi;?\v  tuttirc  of  tlio  make  liim  iff  0wyv4ialw,i  that  -Wits  their  eou- 

vv.  d.  iio\v«f.«.s.  uinl  a-A.'Iie  derelaptnl  hot  when -the  RfgefmoiisOeKK  of  the 

bin  theory  nun  w*H  inipt&fts^ri,;.  made  t#.-»  appear  Mm* .same.  thing  a a the 

if  not  repressed,  with  to  idea  that  tin4-  U'.\ih<  toe:-.  d;v  of  i hv  o{  her,  mie  ih- .impressed  wiih 
WiiHcVtb^f  fp  disappear  tvhdfRi  from  our- .pres  I * - ;<-n  That  l hive  is  an  error  somewhere- 

*tr  tv  Yntiwim  &v  a^roHsyv^ly  ti&lg&t  Itis  vwis  ov  m ibe  nn 

iu  tlitv  ifMOiihfi  of  tile  x»uiT-*rs^  ^hnuciaiot  i ■•  nrcsmt  ration  of  the  nit  nation, 

gonmhh  in  tfuftw  atovchnd  be^ri  abk  tv  -Al  ii  m void;  may  >mf  he  jmtod  by.  the  oar- 

ilpvypt)*V  ifdntfcirtuntg: '9jfc$h  row  J*f 4iji;:i?tuU>^fV''Th,i'  \>o$i  imbka 

eorrto  f Tbuf  cefhtin  juvrson*  in  rprfji.m  «.*<*-  have  h»td  tip  dinkwt  in  f hemf  &hd  n>noy  ol  *mr 
tf.in*  of  the  United  Bf.at.es-  &i*v&k.-qf  tile  bled*  wond.  h<>?>(*s  I*kVP  bint  it  ill  too  &un\\-  piefd;;. 
t It  .at  perch  rut  Hidfceottyr  k*?ta  of  Madison  So,  noon  too  ,fs  dmfet  t,  u hivh  is  he  film* 
Square,  of  dnest  o$|lmir  juhilntWinl  worm,  an  con  Viwnitg  nor  pleasant.  much  may  lie  said  of 
k>  My  d*  pnyitod *%'*The  e».»y  bsd-mK**  look)  tig  f-fitaggoil  Lad TrhH;h  ^ Imfiv  'l "h?  iaitial' 
fbf  ’<yovmV‘  cUil  not  wt*c»l  to  fell  cMimiilreafiou  is  peeuliariy  Am^rknO  »*>  its  (m> 

i?*-—  And  U<;  ditl  not  V0  s'p  -ill  ¥*  o»4»'y  words  ; tore,  f hn  auonuuuus  *v>dd.  r<»n-iir|p»j.M  tbat 
b«iii  ibaf  in  «l?|!eri3iHt  fashion  irPrMin  of  opr  cfxi^t  id mfAn^iortu  spmtp^i ^ oioihl 

IVHoo  "Citizens  of  Kas^Oie!oiseM«  ^«nv  treating  now  be  W?  e\&i  in  Un?  wovitJ ; fnoi  it  ^ ^ itliaoooi* 
tim  lefferr  AvitU  equal  djscimrtesy,  w hid*  Mr.  • «voii<ko  mem  f hat  one  *jimr  vr*)jh.O  ibis  ]*hose 
Ho'wellj-  Uid  iMmjjy.sf  »>n?Ks  veaders  ut  lea«t  of  our  !ih;  ban  but  hffhorto  boon  laid  hold  uja.j, 
was  siKpriHixi  to  hear.  I’he  predofuuiwit  note  by  »m  novaJinW.  There  is  pn  ljaps  ,m  g^tOit 
of  the  apocpted  Jjpw  Ei^bunf umsouavby  an  aspiring  youna  ouio  of 
Iifls  seenied  to  rival.  Cy.raeo  dr  Ikrgeme  M hs  family,  d»ys(v«vn«  m ivequitiH^  sufticieid.  onpif n# 
ilp»al  qun’iUy.  That  fher^was  invulved  to  if  t»i  otH  at»>  o/i‘v;to^e  e«hie;if-iou..iKboni>)  n*»i  arrest 
u aoiUtie  warfare  on  the  bdiey  i\  w hereY^r  tin?  a (nwrnui  as  Imad-waii er  in  n latirl,  ;nu\  ao- 
lotter  r appeared  other t^iau  as  fbo  *^r-  cept  taps  for  ese«»rtii)g  volginf.  millionaire-  to 
' PditHonau.W- haa  nb\er<  l*ei\*rv»'»«i  far  .m  their,  plan**  at  table,  if  lie  .wishes  s>o  fo  do; 

<»*•,«:  fji,  »\van\  been  obaor'vdi  AUd ;ey«ti  yrHli  and  it  uiay  be  that  <udy  hike  r*rido  eonid  K“<*i* 
experience  one  liiight  beou  pardehevl -tor-,  a N'^u*  Tavghoid.  “ fn??‘t»o|y>Mr*i»  •’  in»m  oaring 
.Wdrtotanoe  in  aeoepung  Mr.  UinveHsk  her  ^mi-tnet4^  . \j.env»m  from,  the  taiiofnmeitt 
ob*ie^vAt?ons  a«  wholly  v*no.^  Oav  wtinhl  fieneed  f rihu  com; mg'  fujut  to  and  from  the 
h&V’t?  prehoTcd  rr»  urake  n|i  oM#V.uuod  tu  bfe  fahleitVrf  the •Ididgry  hot  jt  ciuiuot  hn  denied 
' 'c.orfeerocus.  of  the-  essuA  i*»tW^yic^  s IffoiM  d •Unit',  thg  ^Hiioiiba-  do^  ids  $»i  nuufi  r ns  poets  mol 
sitikdy  «of  the  dialect.  in ■ -iV ■ ihofis  f»r  h ss  its  rronplieatiog  qn?jlitie>  wumall'v:  VV.  iiavo 

ikvtp.  V oui'selvtvi  4t&f  u lH*pi?^vrtfk*r  in  a VVfdfe  Mo)m- 

It  was  tUerefom  yvitii  >h  ttihiftil  U,uwU  tpiu  4:se*n*r»a^  tjie  funt*ly 

tUnt  ♦vtiy-.'?y!0*  had  ’ rv^d  the  esnay  upor?meliC*i  e!a^m|rtes  to  (.  Iiu  lirrm  kf a si-  i ub  h.\  hot 

.Mr.  Hovv-idbV  utKsf  (iH\'*Ar  Htiggeti^&tufy.k  In  'whether  the  sweti  ohi>s»oa?'r  inUYidored  !««.< 
fbi^  thv Auth««r  ba*  ^iveu  a*  tho  r-h-.^dinfeei, . JVbmd.  to  bis  rmdlb*r  uod'  vjbirf  as  W (»»db*d 
and,  ?vhiY  her  herons^  of  mni  iiuwjl.r,  or.beOpOido  nOWh*  ?:hauY  and  throat  iItmo  bfo-k  <>oa»OYvn^ 
af  its  ifivbivurdfit’ss  tit  reinlhig,  dr :')jb<3tit&ii  of  n:dttoiit'ydl-  qri'i&iMi&y ; . If ..bb‘isv>'rci .stpi aV.icaot'b  foe  V 
unthorV  .frviliivo  frt  tdfopt  a method  of  |mibably  did  so— fouhtbg  the; mat  tor 
■sjodlinj;-  ^bilik  imparls  a los.omocf  W tlm  fmn'  »‘.evtuifi  cdtiv<odboi*if  fionws  of  \ iewyhe 
^littUnfavord  is  hihlt  appeulK  to  the  ear.  if mu-t  could  not  be  tdrpjud  a jspbU' wiflrciHire  )>ro- 
tir  ciift f e*M*'d  the  *Mifb*id  U ?u)t  ' emiy  meing.  |>not  y If  he  besii  :t(»  <1. 

OitJB  iVbi}^  diftleftMijr'  fu  iHdi^viog  troo  to  f tfp  ^poh  'Mak' '.frthis^’  AiocriettVii  T i IV?  M>  • 1 1 

,POHMvtJ'fin^  svbiidt  he  haw  haded  to  ui^erve  him  • ehs  bmcbiv*.  add  1 ery  ih  h,.d‘<  lull  y,  yp  ’■  ffugjgod 
iHiiiTj  h^y i M);  h»d  fo  ohjoury^  uidl  Jaidy,”;  it  v* tjnd o ye vtdohl  IhOT hh  thtuu^mHed 

'»<•♦««  ' oot  itdodlv  »niot«u*;rraot.  That  Mir.  the  iamipucanmi  at  eb»so  raiyov,  .ao/i  ».vii  h hix 
Iln\v«i)k'*  be1W»iUP/''^liftiiid/;4i^tiJ;‘  hpr*  t ri  ^jtit {len  vpt ion.  Tin* 
odgbf  he  will ihg  to  V^h  *%^wdujvihtfe  the  ’ ^Ordh)a.f?>  'iJfrdv  Kitgliind  siVfdy 

if  puis  Ut^l4it*yer  a\H  StjiiT  of  mor  b^tul  bi ^pmAue^f  \vijlh  \U - 

yovmg  ^emao  hut  wUvii  the  anthdt  oliii  ^s  and  tint  beart  immio^  ikf  oerdiio-  o-m.  • 

ti|wm  'idr*  dialect  to ibe  p4?j ytt  tbvU  othei-  are  <df»?  t*  s<ud^.  anti  the  CidhiitMuv?*  of  the 
;'ttu»de  'fioo'S'itPIhk'.it,  eoutaTtiiiig  w‘hom  it  t s oot  m^nSfi.tivc,  uvra.*  what  might  aI\ ike ^ aiaViV  us  u 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


false  position  are  well  brought  out.  One  may 
speak  with  equal  appreciation  of  the  ensuing 
perplexities  with  which  Mr.  Howells  deals. 
They  are,  one  and  all,  easily  recognizable  as 
derived  from  real  life,  aud  there  is  no  forcing 
, of  the  note  throughout.  The  narrative  flows 
along  with  that  placidity  which  one  has  come 
to  look  for  in  Mr.  Iiowells’s  analyses  of  human 
emotions,  and  all  his  readers  who  have  liked 
his  work  especially  for  this  quality  will  find 
this  story  quite  to  their  taste. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  wont  to  cavil  at 
Mr.  Howells’s  women  will  And  in  the  Ragged 
Lady  herself  ayouug  person  of  rare  charms,  aud 
lacking  wholly  that  acid  cleverness  which  has 
kept  many  of  his  heroines  outside  of  our  affec- 
tions, aud,  in  so  far  as  the  more  timid  among 
us  have  been  able  to  manage  to  have  it  so,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  as  well. 


“The  Awkward 

Ace.” 

By 

Hjcnky  Jam  ns. 


Somk  fifteen  years  ago  Mr  Henry  James, 
writing  of  *4  The  Art  of  Fiction,”  observed  in- 
cidentally that  44  the  successful  application  of 
any  art  is  a delightful  spectacle.”  From  this 
point  Mr.  James  went  on  to  pre- 
sent an  analogy  lietween  the 
w'ork  of  the  novelist  and  the 
painter.  44  It  is  not  expected 
of  the  picture  that  it  will  make 
itself  humble  iu  order  to  be  forgiven,”  he 
wrote.  And  Mr.  James  has  not  failed  to  sup- 
port his  theory  by  his  practice.  His  pictures 
have  in  no  wise  humbled  themselves. 

Haviug  it  understood  that  life  shall  be  pre- 
sented chiefly  as  it  gives  opportunity  to  the 
artist  or  to  the  novelist  to  show  himself  other- 
wise than  humble,  the  word-paintings  of  Henry 
James  are  a delightful  spectacle,  ami  the  de- 
lights of  the  spectacle  from  a purely  artistic 
point  of  view  were  uever  more  vividly  shown 
than  in  The  Awkward  Age.  It  represents  the 
successful  application  of  an  art  rather  more 
than  it  represents  life  itself;  and  in  a day 
when  there  is  so  much  that  is  sloppy  aud  slip- 
shod in  letters,  it  must  be  admitted  that  one 
is  rather  the  happier  for  Mr.  James's  work, 
whether  he  sacrifices  everything  to  his  art  or 
not.  u The  Awkward  Age”  shows  also  that 
such  recent  diversions  as  44  In  the  Cage”  and 
44  The  Turn  of  the  Screw”  are  by  no  meaus  in- 
dicative that  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  author 
has  been  permanently  abandoned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  an  alleged  perversion  of  the 
public  taste.  All  of  the  qualities  which  have 
compelled  an  admiration,  even  if  they  could  not 
force  an  appreciation,  of  Mr.  James’s  writings 
permeate  this  latest  story  from  his  pen.  It  has 
all  that  wonderful  perception  of  those  little 
traits  of  character  which  escape  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  observer,  but  which,  when  presented 
by  the  author,  seem  salient,  for  which  Mr. 
James  has  hitherto  been  noted  ; it  has  all  of 
Mr.  James’s  exquisite  and  subtle  humor,  all  of 
his  trenchant,  searching  criticism  of  conven- 
tions, but  it  is  chiefly  the  art  of  it  that  ap- 
peals, and  when  one  has  done  with  it  one  talks 


not  of  the  complications  of  Vanderbank  and 
Longdon,of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookenhnm  aud  their 
children, of  44 The  Duchess”  and  Lord  Petber- 
ton  and  *4  Mitchie,”  but  of  Henry  James  and  his 
art.  The  work  is  as  brill iaut  as  anything  Mr. 
James  has  ever  done,  but  one  cannot  exactly 
say  of  it,  as  was  said  of  one  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions by  one  of  our  foremost  critics — and 
Mr.  James’s  chief  American  compeer  in  the 
realistic  school — that  44  the  theme  is  made  lit- 
erature without  ceasing  to  be  life.”  The  44  lit- 
erature” of  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  life  of 
it  seems  so  unutterably  hard,  and  nnsweet,  and 
cynical  that  one  does  not  feel  incliued  to  dis- 
cuss it  from  this  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
that  os  Mr.  James’s  characters  undoubtedly 
conceal  a deal  of  deep  feeling  beneath  a con- 
stantly running  stream  of  cleverness,  the  real 
life  depicted  iu  the  novel  is  overshadowed 
by  the  never-failing  brilliancy  of  the  author. 
The  art  is  there.  If  there  is  a strain  of  real 
life  beneath  it  all,' one  reader  at  least  is  so 
dazzled  by  the  art  that  he  sees  this  rather  than 
the  realities  to  which  the  art  is  devoted.  One 
rends  Mr.  James  not  so  much  for  what  he  says 
as  for  how  he  says  it,  and  in  the  44  Awkward 
Age”  there  is  not  only  nothing  that  disap- 
points, but  every  quality  that  has  hitherto 
made  Mr.  James  acceptable  to  those  who  like 
his  work. 


It  is  not  often  given  to  a writer  to  live  down 
the  memory  of  a successful  book.  In  this  re- 
spect Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  is  a very  fortunate  per- 
son. It  would  have  been  a very  sad  fate  for 
a worthy  and  talented  sou  of  a 
revered  personage  to  have  liis  44  The  Cspsiua." 
name  go  down  to  posterity  as  bksbon. 

nothing  more  than  the  author 
of 44  Dodo,”  a novel  whose  qualities  were  quite 
aptly  to  be  inferred  from  its  name,  and  whose 
virtues  as  a book  to  be  widely  circulated  lay 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  merit  as  in  one  of 
those  inexplicable  moods  of  nutasteinto  which 
the  public  occasionally  allows  itself  to  enter. 
Ordinarily  Mr.  Benson  would  not  have  needed 
to  live  down  the  success  of  his  44  Dodo,”  for 
ordinarily  it  would  not  have  appealed  to  any 
appreciable  portion  of  the  mass,  and  would 
speedily  have  sunk  into  uuremembrance.  But 
it  happened  to  appear  at  a time  when  there 
wfere  a great  many  causes  contributing  to  its 
success.  Certain  persons,  supposed  to  be  the 
sources  of  the  author’s  inspiration,  were  at  the 
moment  very  much  in  the  public  eye;  the 
alleged  original  of  Dodo  was  a young  person 
whose  unconventioualities  hod  already  appeal- 
ed strongly  to  the  British  paragrapher  — in 
short,  44  Dodo  ” sprang  forth  from  the  press 
very  much  like  Juno  from  the  head  of  Jove — 
a complete  success.  Fortunately,  however,  its 
author  was  young,  and  his  indiscretion  has 
l»een  to  all  intents  and  purposes  forgotten. 
Furthermore,  even  one  who  remembers  the 
glib  superficiality  of 44  Dodo  ” is  disposed  to  for- 
get and  forgive  the  error  iu  contemplation  of 
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the  really  excellent  work  of  tbe  author  in  the 
later  period  of  his  development.  lu  44 The*  Vin- 
tage,” a story  of  the  Greek  war  of  indepen- 
dence, Mr.  Benson  showed  himself  quite  equal 
to  the  serious  task  of  the  historical  romancer. 
Mr.  Benson's  narrative  44  The  Vintage  ” was  not 
only  of  absorbing  interest  as  a story,  but  had 
the  added  virtue  of  being  in  every  respect  his- 
torically correct,  for,  without  instituting  any 
comparison  between  the  two  men,  just  as  one 
will  find  in  one  of  Dumas's  most  seemingly 
impossible  romances  n scrupulous  regard  for 
the  real  facts  of  history,  so  has  Mr.  Benson's 
work  in  “The  Vintage"  stood  the  test  which 
the  scholar  exacts.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
later  narrative,  The  Capsina , which,  as  a whole, 
one  may  pronounce  a better  story  even  than 
44  The  Vintage.”  The  fact  that  the  heroine  is 
the  roost  heroic  figure  in  the  story  is,  to  bogin 
with,  an  appealing  situation  ; and  that  she  is 
a womanly  woman  despite  her  heroic  mould 
results  in  the  complete  disarming  of  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  “The  Domesticization  of 
Woman."  There  is  a happy  blend  in 44  The  Cap- 
sina  " of  romance  and  of  history  and  of  realism, 
and  the  author  is  to  he  congratulated  upon  hav- 
ing produced^  book  which  is  a distinctly  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  day. 


It  has  long  been  a popular  superstition  that 
history  has  a way  of  running  in  cycles,  and  is 
more  apt  than  not,  at  intervals  of  varying 
length,  to  repeat  itself.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  bearing  upon  this  point, 
ntotT^poclf”"  certa*n  similarities  of  detail  be- 
By  tween  the  slight  unpleasantness 

C,,Pko2  U we  ^iave  3a8fc  ^e11  enjoying 
with  Spain,  and  the  Florida 
campaign,  with  which  the  author  of  The  Jack- 
sonian Epoch  opens  his  brilliant  narrative  of 
that  wonderful  period  of  our  national  develop- 
ment. It  was  then,  as  now,  nothing  less  than 
Spain’s  inability,  not  to  say  utiwilliugness,  to 
deal  competently  with  her  own  problems  of 
government  that  plunged  the  United  States 
into  a war  which,  as  the  event  showed,  was  of 
a more  far-reaching  political  importance  than 
the  mere  differences  of  the  moment  would  have 
suggested.  And  precisely  as  in  our  own  re- 
cent trouble  the  question  of  liberating  the 
Cabans  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  obscured 
by  the  larger  questions  which  Dewey's  gnus 
may  be  said  to  have  popped,  so  the  Dewey-like 
independence  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  in- 
fused complications  into  the  situation  which 
far  trauscended  the  mere  question  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  lawless  element  in  Florida. 

It  is  not  without  amusement,  too,  that  one 
finds  the  same  lofty  ideals  insisted  upon  then 
iu  certain  political  quarters  that  have  not 
been  wholly  inconspicuous  in  the  more  recent 
difficulty.  Clay  raised  the  cry  of  imperialism 
then,  as  it  has  been  raised  to-day,  save  that  in 
that  case  there  was  a “Man  on  Horseback." 
Tbe  same  fears  were  expressed  that  there  was 
somewhere  44  a rock  upon  which  the  republic 


was  to  split”;  the  United  States  was  44 the 
only  bright  spot  which  breaks  out  from  the 
political  hemisphere  of  the  West  to  enlighten 
and  animate  and  gladden  the  human  heart"; 
the  44  eyes  of  the  world  ” were  fhen,  as  now, 
upon  ns,  and,  after  our  usual  self-sacrificing, 
purely  disinterested  fashion,  we  were  fighting 
“ a great  moral  battle  for  the  beuefit  not  only 
of  our  country,  hot  of  all  mankind."  In  cer- 
tain of  its  aspects  this  Florida  campaign  might 
have  been  called  a full-dress  rehearsal  of  the 
incident  now  supposed  to  be  closed. 

In  his  preface  the  author  calls  his  book  44 an 
attempt  to  accomplish  two  objects:  a critical 
survey  of  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  partionlarly  in  its  parliamentary  phase, 
from  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  Jackson  to 
the  accession  of  Tyler,  with  a preliminary  re- 
view of  the  preceding  period  beginning  with 
the  origin  of  the  War  of  1812;  and  to  exhibit 
the  inflnence  of  the  men  who  shaped  events. 
The  first  permits  a rapid  aud  independent 
treatment  of  the  subject  from  a new  point  of 
view;  and  the  second,  the  introduction  of  the 
personal  element,  which  gives  to  history  its 
keenest  interest  aud  its  greatest  charm. 

44  The  epoch  treated,"  the  author  very  prop- 
erly says,  44  is  the  most  suggestive  and  dra- 
matic iu  our  history.  It  marks  the  full  devel- 
opment of  American  political  methods,  and 
possesses  the  most  distinguished  galaxy  of 
public  men  ever  brought  together  on  the  po- 
litical scene  in  this  country.  General  histories, 
however  useful  and  excellent,  subordinate  men, 
and  biographies  either  magnify  individuals  be- 
yond their  influence  and  importance,  or  do  not 
adequately  portray  their  contemporaries  and 
the  general  perspective.  Tins  hook,  therefore, 
is  an  effort  to  combine  and  symmetrize  both 
historical  elements  in  order  to  present  a trne 
and  lifelike  picture  of  a most  animated  politi- 
cal epoch." 

44  The  attempt " has  been  a very  successful 
oue.  The  author's  style  is  pleasing,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  various  phases  is  comprehen- 
sive and  lacid;  and  the  volume  may  be  said, 
in  view'  of  our  present  problems,  to  be  not  only 
a valuable  hut  a timely  contribution  to  his- 
torical literature. 


Miss  Elliot’s  admirers  will  be  glad  indeed 
to  receive  the  added  evidence  of  her  charm  as 
a writer  of  short  stories  that  is  to  bo  fonnd  in 
her  collection  An  Incident , and  Other  Stories. 
Like  Miss  Wilkins  and  Mrs. 

Stuart,  Miss  Elliot  is  a keen  ob-  “ am/ot'hei0^ 
server  of  life,  and  has  to  a mark-  stories.*’ 
cd  degree  a talent  for  re  prod  u-  By 

cing  vividly  such  scenes  and  wkll^Klmot" 
phases  as  have  come  within  her 
experience.  Her  stories  have  the  charm  of  a 
subtle  humor  which  latterly  we  have  come  to 
look  for  among  women  writers,  ns  well  as 
among  the  more  or  less  womanly  of  onr  men 
who  write.  She  is  keen,  alert,  and  at  times 
vivacious,  and  iu  the  collection  under  consid- 
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eration  all  of  her  pleasing  traits  are  conspicu- 
ously present. 

There  is  but  one  note  of  regret  to  be  sound- 
ed iu  a review  of  this  book,  and  that  note  is 
bound  up  wholly  iu  the  three  final  lines  of  the 
opening  story  — a strong  story,  and  written 
with  manifest  strength  of  purpose.  It  is,  too, 
the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  collec- 
tion,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as,  in 
-the  author’s  estimation,  the  dominant  story  of 
the  whole.  The  final  three  lines  to  which  we 
refer  read  as  follows:  “And  the  teacher  went 
away,  wondering  if  her  work — if  any  work — 
would  avail;  and  what  answer  the  future 
would  have  for  this  awful  problem.” 

This  after  haviug  described  the  criminal  in- 
stinct of  one  negro,  who  fortnnately  failed. 
There  are  criminal  negroes,  no  doubt.  Hut 
why,  because  of  this  particular  negro’s  vicious 
nature,  despair  of  the  teacher’s  work  f Are  all 
negroes  vicious!  Indeed,  are  there  not  degen- 
erates among  the  pale- faces  ! If  one  chose  to 
delve  in  the  unspeakable,  might  not  oue  in- 
stance cases  of  depravity  among  the  so-called 
civilized  which  no  doubt  present  an  “awful 
problem”!  And  must  the  teachers  of  morals  to 
the  pale-faces  despair  and  wonder  if  any  work 
will  avail  ! Frankly,  the  writer  of  these  notes 
thinks  not.  And  especially  with  reference  to 
the  negro.  The  problems  presented  by  white 
men  are  infinitely  more  perplexing  than  those 
presented  by  the  negro, whose  possibilities  aud 
whose  limitations  we  know  as  exactly  as  we 
know  mathematics.  Of  course  there  are  negroes 
of  vile  mind.  Equally  certain  it  is  that  there 
are  white  men  of  vile  mind.  There  is  the  norm 
of  everything,  and  there  are  also  the  extremes. 
The  wise  man,  as  well  as  the  wise  woman,  de- 
siring to  move  communities,  bases  his,  or  her, 
conclusions  on  the  norm,  not  on  the  extreme. 

We  very  much  doubt  that  Dr.  Frissell,  who 
has  succeeded  General  Armstrong  at  Hampton, 
or  Mr.  Booker  Washington  at  Tnskegee,  or 
any  of  the  sincere  educators  of  the  negroes 
throughout  the  South,  will  read  Miss  Elliot’s 
last  paragraph  with  appreciation,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  know  intimately  of, 
and  are  devoting  their  lives  to,  a phase  of 
American  life  of  which  Miss  Elliot  despairs. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  “An  Incident” 
to  the  other  stories  in  Miss  Elliot’s  book.  These 
show  a less  despairful  and  more  judicious  note. 
The  art,  of  “An  Incident”  is  ns  strong  in  the 
succeeding  stories  as  in  the  regrettable  first, 
and  oue  has  no  hesitation  in  commending  them 
to  the  reader. 


It  sometimes  happens,  not  often  enough, 
perhaps,  that  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Mtlhlbach,  but  through  the  more  reliable  tes- 
timony of  n friend,  we  get  in  literature  a biog- 
“The  Martyr-  raPhy  which  might  well  have 
dotn  <»r  been  a romance.  Not  long  ago, 
an  Empress.”  when  the  Browning  Letters 
were  noted  in  these  pages,  something  was  said 
about  the  uimilarity  between  the  work  in 


hand  aud  a story  which  was  merely  fictiou — a 
love-story.  We  have  now  to  consider  a nar- 
rative, historical  iu  its  import,  which  seems 
similarly  to  take  on  some  of  the  qualities  of 
the  romantic  style  of  historical  fiction  in  which 
Miihlbach  appears  even  as  yet  to  have  excelled 
all  others.  The  author  of  The  Martyrdom  of  an 
Empress  may  or  may  not  be  a practised  hand  at 
the  writiug  of  fiction,  but  she  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  extraordinarily  eventful  ami  sadden- 
ing life  of  her  subject  a sense  of  light  and 
shade  which  is  not  without  its  dramatic  effect, 
and  one  who  reads  is  for  a moment  uuable 
exactly  to  classify  the  result.  Those  who 
have  kept  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the 
personages  of  the  European  courts  are  familiar 
with  the  trials  aud  tribulations  of  the  late 
Empress  of  Austria.  These  are  not  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  a life  of  this  beautiful  and, 
above  all,  womanly  woman,  which  describes 
itself  as  a martyrdom.  Her  death,  tragic  as  it 
was,  was  in  no  seuse  a martyrdom,  since  she 
was  murdered  without  cause,  was  sacrificed 
for  no  principle;  but  her  life  was  another 
story,  and  if  ever  living  was  martyrdom,  Eliz- 
abeth of  Austria  was  a martyr.  Apart  from 
the  early  days  when  life  was  sweet  and  hope- 
ful and  full  of  pow  er  and  grandeur,  the  days 
of  t\iis  modest,  sweet,  unassuming  wouiau  were 
filled  with  sorrow  as  deep  as  it  was  unde- 
served, and  one  is  glad  to  find  the  story  of  her 
life  told  by  a biographer  who  is  able  to  con- 
sider her  as  a woman  rather  than  as  the  Em- 
press of  a great  but  somewhat  uninfiuential 
people.  The  reward  of  her  life  is  the  meagre 
one  which  conies  from  a world-wide  apprecia- 
tion after  death.  Having  suffered  both  polit- 
ically aud  in  her  domestic  relations,  having 
sustained  losses  in  her  lifetime  which  might 
well  fill  a mother’s  heart  with  despair,  since 
w ith  these  came  not  only  a sense  of  bereave- 
ment, but  of  humiliation;  and  having  at  the 
end  fallen  unoffending  beneath  the  knife  of  nn 
irresponsible  assassin,  a universal  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  virtues  is  a futile  compeusation. 
Yet,  w’hen  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  all  that 
any  one  works  for  in  life,  and  if  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth  of  Austria  may  be  kept  alive  by 
those  who  knew'  her  as  a woman  rather  than 
ns  a#queen,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this 
was  what  she  would  most  have  wished  for, 
and  that,  seeing  the  results,  she  would  have 
been  satisfied  that  with  all  her  wealth  of  woe 
she  had  not  lived  in  vain. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  work  of  the 
author  of  “The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress”  is 
sure  to  find  appreciation.  Historically,  oue 
may  not  speak  of  its  worth.  A sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  since  the  tragedy,  and  one 
needs  to  see  personages  in  perspective  before 
one  may  adequately  judge  of  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  history.  As  an  appreciation 
of  the  life  and  influence  of  an  admirable  wo- 
man, the  work  may  be  welcomed.  As  judicious 
biography  or  as  history,  it  has  yet  to  be 
judged. 
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THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 

BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE. 


IV.— SANTIAGO. 


THE  LAND  FIGHT. 

THE  American  navy  was  ready,  as 
ships  of  war  must  always  be,  and 
when  the  President  signed  the  Cuban  res- 
olutions, the  fleet  started  for  Cuba  with- 
out a moment's  delay.  With  the  army, 
the  case  was  widely  different.  Congress 
had  taken  care  of  the  army  in  a spas- 
modic and  insufficient  manner,  consist- 
ently doing  nothing  for  it  except  to 
multiply  civilian  clerks  and  officials  of 
all  kinds,  who  justified  their  existence 
by  a diligent  weaving  of  red-tape  and 
by  magnifying  details  of  work,  until  all 
the  realities  of  the  service  were  thorough- 
ly obscured.  Thus  we  had  a cumbrous, 
top-heavy  system  of  administration,  rusted 
and  slow-moving,  and  accustomed  to  care 
only  for  an  army  of  25,000  men.  The 
note  of  war  rang  out.  An  army  of  200,- 
000  volunteers  and  60,000  regulars  was 
suddenly  demanded,  and  the  poor  old 
system  of  military  administration,  with 
its  coils  of  red-tape  and  its  vast  clerical 
force  devoted  to  details,  began  to  groan 
and  creak,  to  break  down  here  and  to 
stop  there,  and  to  produce  a vast  crop 
of  delays,  blunders,  and  what  was  far 
worse,  of  needless  suffering,  disease,  and 
death,  to  the  brave  men  in  the  field. 
Thereupon  came  great  outcry  from  news^ 
pa|>ers.  rising  even  to  hysterical  shriek- 
ing in  some  cases,  great  and  natural 
wrath  among  the  American  people,  and 
much  anger  and  fault-finding  from  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  Then  came, 
too.  the  very  human  and  general  desire  to 
find  one  or  more  scapegoats  and  adminis- 
ter to  them  condign  punishment,  which 
would  have  been  eminently  soothing  and 
satisfactory  to  many  persons — just,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  unjust  in  most,  hut  in  any 
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event  of  little  practical  value.  There 
was  undoubtedly  a certain  not  very  large 
percentage  of  shortcomings  due  to  in- 
dividual incapacity,  which  should  have 
been  rooted  up  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal sensibilities.  But  the  fundamental 
fact  was  that  the  chief  predominant  cause 
of  all  the  failures,  blunders,  and  need- 
less suffering  was  a thoroughly  bad  sys- 
tem of  military  administration.  An  in- 
ferior man  can  do  well  with  a good 
system,  better  than  a superior  man  with 
a bad  system,  for  a good  administrative 
organization  will  go  on  for  generations 
sometimes,  carrying  poor  administrators 
with  it.  But  a really  bad  system  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  and  the  men  of  genius, 
the  Pitts,  the  Carnots,  and  the  Stantons, 
who,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  and 
strength  out  of  weakness,  organize  victo- 
ry, are  very  rare,  and  are  produced  only 
by  the  long  continued  stress  of  a great 
struggle,  and  after  bitter  experience  has 
taught  its  harshest  lessons.  At  the  out- 
set of  our  war  we  had  a bad  system,  and 
men  laid  the  blame  here  and  there  for 
faults  of  system  and  organization  which 
were  really  due  to  the  narrowness  and 
indifference  of  Congress,  of  the  newspa- 
per press,  and  of  the  people,  running  hack 
over  many  years.  To-day  the  system 
stands  guilty  of  the  blunders,  delays,  and 
needless  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  war, 
and  war  being  over,  reforms  are  resisted 
by  patriots  who  have  so  little  faith  in 
the  republic  that  they  think  an  army  of 
100,000  men  puts  it  in  danger,  and  by 
bureau  chiefs  and  their  friends  in  Con- 
gress who  want  no  change,  for  reasons 
obvious  if  not  public  spirited. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  preface,  essential 
to  the  comprehension  of  even  the  barest 
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emy  lying  between  the  Americans  and 
Santiago.  The  next  morning  before  day- 
light the  movement  began.  The  troops 
marched  along  two  roads,  which  were 
really  nothing  more  than  mountain  trails. 
The  First  and  Tenth  regular  cavalry,  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  General 
Wheeler,  and  General  Young  with  Hotch- 
kiss guns,  marched  by  the  main  or  east- 
erly road  to  Sevilla.  Along  the  wester- 
ly road  went  the  First  volunteer  cav- 
alry, nearly  five  hundred  strong.  This 
regiment,  enlisted,  officered,  disciplined, 
and  equipped  in  fifty  days,  may  well  be 
considered  for  a moment  as  it  moves  for- 
ward to  action  only  two  days  after  its 
landing.  It  is  a very  typical  American 
regiment.  Most  of  the  men  come  from 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma, 
where  the  troops  were  chiefly  raised. 
There  are  many  cowboys,  many  men  of 
the  plains,  hunters  and  pioneers  and 
ranchmen,  to  whom  the  perils  and  ex- 
posure of  frontier  life  are  a twice-told 
tale.  Among  them  can  be  found  more 
than  twoscore  civilized  but  full-blooded 
Indians — Americans  by  an  older  lineage 
than  any  of  those  who  were  fighting  for 
the  domination  of  the  New  World.  Then 
there  are  boys  from  the  farms  and  towns 
of  the  far -western  Territories.  Then, 
again,  strangest  mingling  of  all,  there 
are  a hundred  or  more  troopers  from  the 
East  — graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard, 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
clubs,  men  of  wealth  and  leisure  and 
large  opportunities.  They  are  men  who 
have  loved  the  chase  of  big  game,  fox- 
hunting and  football,  and  all  the  sports 
which  require  courage  and  strength  and 
are  spiced  with  danger.  Some  have  been 
idlers,  many  more  are  workers,  all  have 
the  spirit  of  adventure  strong  within 
them,  and  they  are  there  in  the  Cuban 
chaparral  because  they  seek  perils,  be- 
cause they  are  patriotic,  because,  as  some 
think,  every  gentleman  owes  a debt  to 
his  country,  and  this  is  the  time  to  pay  it. 
And  all  these  men,  drawn  from  so  many 
sources,  all  so  American,  all  so  nearly 
soldiers  in  their  life  and  habit s4  have 
been  roughly,  quickly,  and  effectively 
moulded  and  formed  into  a fighting  regi- 
ment by  the  skilful  discipline  of  Leonard 
Wood,  their  colonel,  a surgeon  of  the 
line,  who  wears  a medal  of  honor  won  in 
campaigns  against  the  Apaches;  and  by 
the  inspiration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
their  lieutenant  - colonel,  who  has  laid 


down  a high  place  in  the  administration 
at  Washington  and  come  hither  to  Cuba 
because  thus  only  can  he  live  up  to  liis 
ideal  of  conduct  by  offering  his  life  to  bis 
country  when  war  comes. 

These  Rough  Riders,  as  they  have  been 
popularly  called,  marched  along  the  west- 
erly trail,  so  shut  in  by  the  dense  under- 
growth that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
throw  out  flankers  or  deploy  the  line,  and 
quite  impossible  to  see.  And  then  sud- 
denly there  were  hostile  volleys  pouring- 
through  the  brush,  and  a sound  like  the 
ringing  of  wires  overhead.  No  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  smokeless  powder 
gave  no  sign.  The  dense  chaparral 
screened  everything..  Under  the  intense 
heat  men  had  already  given  way.  Now 
they  began  to  drop,  some  wounded,  some 
dead.  The  Rough  Riders  fire  and  ad- 
vance steadily,  led  onward  by  Colonel 
Wood  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt. 
A very  trying  place  it  was  for  per  fee  tl  y 
new  troops,  with  the  burning  tropical  heat, 
the  unseen  enemy,  the  air  filled  with  the 
thin  noise  of  the  Mauser  bullet.  J3ut 
there  was  no  flinching,  and  the  march 
forward  went  on. 

Along  the  eastern  road  the  regulars 
advanced  with  equal  steadiness  and  j per- 
fect coolness.  They  do  not  draw  the  pub- 
lic attention  as  do  the  volunteers,  for  they 
act  just  as  every  one  expected,  and  they 
are  not  new,  but  highly  trained  troops. 
But  their  work  is  done  with  great  per- 
fection, to  be  noted  in  history  later,  and 
at  the  time  by  all  who  admire  men  who 
perform  their  allotted  task  in  the  simple 
line  of  daily  duty  bravely  and  efficient- 
ly. Thus  the  two  lines  moved  forward 
constantly,  along  the  trails  and  through 
the  undergrowth,  converging  to  the  point 
at  which  they  aimed,  and  Colonel  Wood's 
right  flank  finds  the  anticipated  support 
from  the  advancing  regulars.  The  fire 
began  to  sweep  the  ridges  and  the  strong 
rock  forts  on  the  ridge.  Spaniards  were 
seen  at  last,  apparently  without  much  de- 
sire to  remaiu  in  view;  the  two  columns 
pressed  forward,  the  ridge  was  carried, 
the  cross-road  reached,  and  the  fight  of 
Las  Guasimas  had  been  won. 

There  was  no  ambush  or  surprise  about 
it, -as  was  said  by  some  people  in  the  first 
confusion, and  by  others  later  without  any 
excuse  for  the  misstatement.  The  whole 
movement  was  awanged  and  carried  out 
iust  as  it  was  planned  by  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  division.  It  had  been 
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riously  from  the  deadly  Spanish  fire. 
They  worked  their  way  forward,  creep- 
ing from  point  to  point,  but  it  was  very 
slow,  and  equally  costly.  At  half  past 
one  the  situation  looked  badly.  The 
Americans  were  holding  their  own,  but 
losing  far  more  heavily  than  the  Span- 
iards. An  order  from  General  Shafter 
at  this  moment  to  neglect  El  Caney  and 
move  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops 
at  San  Juan  must  have  seemed  like  a 
grim  satire,  and  was  disregarded.  But 
the  evil  hour  had  really  passed.  The  ar- 
tillery fire  was  quickened,  and  the  fort 
began  at  last  to  go  rapidly  to  pieces  un- 
der the  steady  pounding.  Colonel  Miles's 
brigade  joined  General  Ludlow  in  press- 
ing the  attack  on  the  south;  and  then  at 
last  General  Chaffee,  whose  men  had  been 
enduring  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  gave  the 
order  to  storm,  and  the  Twelfth  Regiment 
sprang  forward  at  the  word,  eager  for  the 
charge.  Up  the  ravine  they  went  to  the 
east  side,  then  swung  to  the  right,  broke 
through  the  wire  fences,  rushed  upward 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  fort  was 
theirs.  The  enemy  who  had  fought  so 
stubbornly  at  rifle  range  could  not  stand 
the  American  rush;  they  had  no  desire 
to  be  taken  44  by  the  bare  hands."  The 
price  paid  had  been  heavy,  but  the  dearly 
bought  fort,  in  the  words  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, was  “floored  with  dead  Spaniards, " 
a grewsome  sight.  Yet,  even  as  the  wild 
cheers  went  up,  it  was  seen  that  they  were 
still  exposed,  and  a heavy  fire  came  from 
the  block-houses.  Lining  up  in  the  fort, 
the  Americans  poured  volley  after  volley 
into  these  other  strongholds;  and  the 
other  brigades  pressing  home  their 
charge,  the  Spanish  gave  way,  even  re- 
treat seeming  less  hopeless  now  than  re- 
sistance, and  fled  from  the  village,  drop- 
ping fast  as  they  went  under  the  shots  of 
Ludlow’s  men.  By  four  o'clock  the  fir- 
ing had  died  away,  and  El  Caney,  at  a 
cost  which  proper  artillery  would  have 
greatly  reduced,  had  been  won  by  the  un- 
yielding, patient  gallantry  of  the  Ameri- 
can regular  infantry. 

The  Spaniards  had  less  than  a thou- 
sand men  at  El  Caney,  but  they  were 
under  cover,  strongly  fortified,  and  knew 
the  ranges.  Shut  in,  desperate,  and  al- 
most surrounded  as  they  were,  they  ap- 
peared at  their  best,  and  fought  with  a 
stubborn  courage  and  an  indifference  to 
danger  which  recall  the  defence  of  Sara- 
gossa and  Gerona.  Worthless  as  the 


Spanish  soldiers  have  too  often  shown 
themselves  to  be,  behind  defences  and 
penned  in  by  enemies,  they  have  dis- 
played a fortitude  worthy  of  the  days, 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  infantry  of 
Spain  was  thought  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Of  this  esteem  El  Caney  offered  a fresh 
and  brilliant  illustration.  The  Spaniards 
lost  nearly  five  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoner,  much  more  than 
half  their  number,  and  among  the  killed 
was  the  commander.  General  Vara  del 
Rey,  his  brother,  and  two  of  his  sons. 
On  the  American  side  the  killed  num- 
bered 4 officers  and  84  men ; the 
wounded,  24  officers  and  332  men  — the 
loss  falling  chiefly  on  Ludlow's  and 
Chaffee's  brigades,  comprising  the  4000 
men  who  were  actively  engaged  through- 
out the  day.  The  force  was  composed 
entirely  of  regulars,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment, 
in  Ludlow's  brigade.  These  volunteers, 
never  in  action  before,  behaved  extreme- 
ly well,  coming  up  steadily  under  fire, 
and  taking  their  place  in  the  firing  line. 
But  the  moment  they  opened  with  their 
archaic  Springfields  and  black  powder, 
wliicli  they  owed  to  the  narrow  parsi- 
mony of  Congress,  and  to  the  lack  of  en- 
ergy and  efficiency  in  the  system  of  the 
War  Department,  they  became  not  only 
an  easy  mark  for  the  Spanish  Mausers,  but 
made  the  position  of  more  peril  to  all  the 
other  troops.  In  consequence  of  this 
they  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fir- 
ing-line, but  not  until  they  had  suffered 
severely  and  displayed  an  excellent  cour- 
age. The  lack  of  artillery  and  the  black 
powder  made  the  assault  on  El  Caney 
a work  to  which  infantry  should  not 
have  been  forced.  Yet  they  were  forced 
to  it,  and  supported  by  only  four  guns, 
but  splendidly  led  by  Lawton.  Chaffee, 
and  Ludlow,  they  carried  the  position 
at  heavy  cost  by  sheer  courage,  discipline, 
and  good  fighting,  manifesting  these 
great  qualities  in  a high  degree,  and  one 
worthy  of  very  lasting  honor  and  remem- 
brance. 

Lawton  and  Chaffee  and  Ludlow  had 
gone  to  El  Caney  with  a well  defined  pur- 
pose. It  is  difficult,  even  after  the  most 
careful  study  and  repeated  reading  of  the 
official  reports,  to  detect  any  plan  in  the 
movements  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
troops  had  been  moved  up  the  narrow 
trail  the  night  before,  and  at  seven  in  the 
morning  Captain  Grimes's  battery  opened 
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from  El  Pozo  hill.  Black  powder  again, 
and  a magnificent  target,  so  that  the 
Cubans  in  the  farm-house,  Rough  Riders 
in  the  yard,  and  the  First  and  Tenth 
cavalry,  all  thoughtfully  massed  by  some 
one  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  battery,  where  they  could  be  most 
easily  hit,  began  to  suffer  severely.  Then 
the  two  brigades  of  the  cavalry  division, 
the  First,  commanded  by  Colonel  (now 
General)  Wood,  leading,  moved  down 
the  road  to  Santiago.  When  the  Rough 
Riders  reached  the  ford  of  the  Sail  Juan, 
they  crossed  and  deployed  in  good  order. 
Then  a captive  observation-balloon  was 
brought  along  and  anchored  at  the  ford 
where  the  troops  were  crossing  and  massed 
in  the  road.  As  one  reads  the  official 
statement  of  this  fact,  comment  and  criti- 
cism alike  fail.  That  such  a thing 
should  be  done  seems  incredible.  The 
balloon  simply  served  to  give  the  Span- 
iards a perfect  mark  and  draw  all  the 
rifle  and  artillery  fire  to  the  precise  point 
where  our  men  were  densely  crowded  in 
a narrow  road.  Fortunately  the  balloon 
was  quickly  destroyed  by  the  enemy's 
fire,  but  it  had  given  the  place  and  the 
range,  and  there  the  troops  remained  for 
nearly  an  hour,  exposed  to  heavy  fire 
from  the  forts  and  block-house,  and  from 
guerillas  in  trees,  who  here  and  else- 
where devoted  themselves  especially  to 
picking  off  surgeons,  wounded  men,  and 
Red  Cross  nurses.  There  the  men  re- 
mained, dropping  under  the  shots  of  the 
Spaniards,  able  to  do  nothing,  waiting 
orders.  No  orders  from  headquarters 
came;  the  situation  was  intolerable;  re- 
treat meant  not  only  defeat,  but  useless 
and  continual  exposure  to  a slaughtering 
fire.  No  other  resource  remained,  except 
to  take  rifle  in  hand  and,  with  infantry 
alone,  carry  strong  intrench ments  and 
block-houses,  defended  by  well-covered 
regulars  supported  by  artillery.  Still  no 
orders,  and  at  last  the  division,  brigade, 
and  regimental  commanders  acted  and 
ordered  for  themselves.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt led  his  Rough  Riders  forward  from 
the  woods,  and  asking  the  men  of  the 
Ninth  to  let  him  pass  through,  the  regi- 
ment of  regulars  rose  and  followed  him, 
and  then  the  whole  cavalry  division 
went  out  and  on  up  the  first,  hill,  where 
there  was  a red -roofed  farm-house, 
whence  they  drove  the  enemy.  A pause 
here,  a taking  breath,  exposed  all  the 
time  to  a heavy  lire  from  the  strong 


main  intrenchments  now  in  plain  view. 
Again  Colonel  Roosevelt  calls  on  his 
men,  starts,  comes  back  because  they  had 
not  heard,  and  off  they  go  again  over  the 
long  space,  more  than  half  a mile, which 
separates  them  from  the  Spanish  post. 
The  line  of  blue  figures  looks  very  thin 
and  very  sparse  to  those  who  are  watch- 
ing it.  It  seems  to  move  very  slowly. 
But  it  is  moving  all  the  time.  Men 
stagger  and  drop,  but  the  line  goes  on 
and  up.  It  nears  the  top,  the  Spaniards 
break  and  run,  and  the  cavalry  division — 
six  regiments— all  mingled  now.  finds  it- 
self with  the  heights  carried,  and  the 
intrenchments  on  the  right  in  its  firm 
but  tired  grasp.  With  it  has  gone  the 
Gatling  battery  under  Captain  Parker, 
who  has  kept  his  guns  right  at  the  front, 
a powerful  ally  and  support  in  these 
trying  moments.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
who  rode  at  first,  has  left  his  horse  at 
a wire  fence,  and  now  finds  himself  the 
senior  officer  present  and  in  command  of  all 
that  is  left  of  the  six  gallant  regiments, 
having  led  dauntlessly  and  unhurt  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  charges  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Meantime  over  on  the  left  the  regular 
infantry  are  repeating  against  the  fori  of 
San  Juan— the  strongest  of  all  the  Span- 
ish positions,  and  on  a larger  scale—  l he 
splendid  work  of  the  dismounted  cavalry. 
This  division,  consisting  of  eight  regi 
ments  of  regulars  and  one  of  volunteers, 
was  admirably  commanded  and  led  by 
General  Kent.  They  moved  up  the  road 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  30,  and  started 
again  early  on  the  next  morning  as  soon 
as  Captain  Grimes's  battery  opened  at  El 
Pozo,  with  the  First  Brigade,  under  Gen 
eral  Hawkins,  in  the  lead.  Their  orders 
were  to  keep  their  right  on  the  main  road 
to  Santiago.  They  too  were  held  back 
by  the  crowd  in  the  narrow  trail,  and 
still  further  delayed  by  waiting  for  the 
passage  of  the  cavalry  division,  who  were 
given  the  right  of  way.  As  they  began 
at  last  to  advance  slowly  they  too  came 
under  the  Spanish  fire,  they  too  received 
the  punishment  brought  upon  the  army 
by  tlie  luckless  balloon,  and  thus  crowd- 
ed together,  at  a halt  almost,  suffered 
severely.  The  enemy's  fire  steadily  in- 
creased, the  shrapnel  poured  in  where 
the  balloon  bad  marked  the  position,  and 
the  sharp-shooters  in  the  trees  busied 
themselves,  as  they  wore  doing  already 
with  the  cavalry  division.  General  Kent 
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attempted  to  send  the  Seventy-first  New 
York  through  a by-path,  so  as  to  bring 
them  out  in  their  proper  position  with 
the  First  Brigade,  hut  when  they  came 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  the 
first  battalion  broke,  and  were  only  held 
from  a panic  by  the  exertions  of  General 
Kent's  staff  officers.  The  other  two  bat- 
talions remained  steady,  for  the  regiment 
was  of  first-rate  material,  and  the  trouble 
arose  from  their  being  badly  officered.  In 
the  end  they  rallied,  and  many  went  for- 
ward in  the  final  charge  with  the  regu- 
lars, notably  the  company  under  the  gal- 
lant lead  of  Captain  Rafferty  But  at  the 
moment  the  confusion  in  the  New  York 
regiment  still  further  checked  the  already 
impeded  advance.  The  First  Brigade  had 
gone  on  without  the  volunteers,  and  the 
Third  Brigade  was  hurried  forward  by 
General  Kent  into  the  blocked  road,  and 
finally  pushed  through  the  New  York 
regiment.  As  they  came  out  and  crossed 
the  lower  ford  .Colonel  Wikoff  was  kill- 
ed, and  two  'lie'll tenant-colonels  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command  of  the  brigade 
were  quickly  shot  down,  alj  in  the  course 
of  ten  minutes.  Yet  nothing  could  shake 
the  nerve  or  break  the  discipline  of  this  ‘ 
splendid  brigade.  Following  orders, 
making  all  the  formations,  operating  in 
companies,  battalions,  and  regiments,  on 
they  went  through  the  heavy  under- 
growth. waist-deej)  through  the  streams, 
and  across  barbed  - wire  defences.  No- 
thing could  break  them  as  they  went 
steadily  and  fiercely  onward.  The  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  finely  led  by  Colonel  Pear- 
son, was  pushed  through  in  the  same  way 
beneath  a galling  fire,  out  of  the  narrow 
trail  and  across  the  ford.  Two  regi- 
ments of  Pearson’s  men  went  to  the 
support  of  the  Third  Brigade,  one  to 
that  of  the  First.  Meantime  the  Third 
Brigade,  connecting  with  the  First  on 
the  right  and  sweeping  round  through 
a heavy  fire,  turned  the  enemy's  right, 
and  shared  with  the  First  in  the  as- 
sault. On  they  went  up  a steep  hill 
125  feet  above  the  level,  tangled  with 
barbed  wires,  and  crowned  with  deep 
trenches  and  the  strong  brick  fort  of  San 
Juan.  No  artillery  to  help  them.  Reg- 
ular infantry,  rifle  in  hand,  were  going 
to  take  this  high  and  heavily  fortified 
position.  Steadily  and  quickly  they  went 
at  it.  General  Hawkins,  a noble  figure, 
white  - haired,  and  with  all  the  lire  of 
youth  in  his  gallant  heart,  leading  the 


charge  at  the  head  of  his  two  regiments. 
To  those  who  watched,  it  seemed  to  take  a 
long  time.  But  it  was  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  when  the  Third  Brigade  fol- 
lowed the  First  out  of  the  death-trap  in 
the  woods,  and  at  half  past  one  the  steady, 
strong- moving  mass  of  infantry  had 
cleared  an  outlyiug  knoll,  crossed  the  val- 
ley, scaled  the  rough  steep  hill,  and  with 
Hawkins  at  their  head,  and  the  men  of 
the  Third  Brigade  sweeping  lip  on  the 
left,  stood  triumphant  on  the  crest,  where 
they  fell  to  intrenching  themselves,  and 
sent  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  off  to  sup- 
port the  cavalry  division,  while  the  Twen- 
ty-first Regiment  pushed  on  800  yards  far- 
ther and  took  an  advanced  position.  Al- 
together a very  splendid  feat  of  arms,  very 
perfectly  performed. 

At  only  one  point  did  the  forward 
movement  of  July  1 fail.  General 
Dutfield,  in  command  of  a brigade  con- 
sisting of  the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Michigan  and  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts,was  to  move  along  the  coast  and 
take  the  Spanish  position  at  Aguadores. 
He*  advanced  under  cover  of  a heavy  fire 
from  the  ships,  which  shelled  the  forts 
and  signalled  again  and  again  that  they 
were  entirely  cleared.  But  General  Duf- 
field,  reaching  a stream  about  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  finding  the  railroad  bridge 
destroyed,  stopped,  considered  the  situa- 
tion, and  decided  to  go  no  farther.  The 
regiments,  so  far  as  is  known,  were  of 
most  excellent  material,  brave,  and  quite 
ready  to  fight,  but  although  supported  by 
the  ships,  General  Dutfield  stopped  at  the 
stream,  and  that  seems  to  be  all  that  can 
be  said,  except  that  he  had  two  men  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Sail  Juan,  as  it  is  called, 
consisted  really  of  two  detached  attacks 
on  the  hill  of  that  name  and  the  separate 
action  of  El  Caney.  There  were  6464 
officers  and  men  at  El  Caney,  and  7919 
engaged  at  San  Juan,  apart  from  the  small 
brigade  (323  all  told)  of  light  artillery. 
There  were  among  them  three  regiments 
of  volunteers,  but  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts, after  suffering  severely,  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  firing-line  on  account 
of  its  black  powder,  and  the  Seventy  first 
New  York  was  only  partially  engaged. 
Deducting  these  two  regiments,  them 
were  12,507  officers  and  men  engaged,  in- 
cluding, of  volunteers,  only  the  Rough 
Riders,  who,  like  the  regulars,  were 
armed  with  modern  magazine  rifles,  and 
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who  showed  themselves  on  that  day 
the  equal  of  any  regulars  in  desperate 
fighting;  but  they  numbered  only  583 
of  the  more  than  12,000  men  brought 
into  action.  The  battle  of  San  Juan, 
therefore,  was  pre-eminently  the  battle  of 
the  American  regulars,  of  the  flower  of 
the  American  standing  army.  With 
scarcely  any  artillery  support,  armed  only 
with  rifles,  they  were  set  to  take  heights 
and  a village  strongly  held  by  regular 
soldiers  and  defended  by  forts,  intrench- 
men  ts,  batteries,  and  a tangle  of  barbed- 
wire  fences.  This  is  something  which  the 
best  military  critics  would  declare  well- 
nigh  impossible  and  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed. The  American  army  did  it.  That  is 
enough  to  say.  They  lost  heavily,  largely 
through  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
they  were  crowded  and  delayed  at  the 
start.  There  were  21  officers  and  220 
men  killed,  and  93  officers  and  1280  men 
wounded,  the  percentage  of  officers  being 
remarkably  high,  except  at  Aguadores, 
where  none  were  injured.  On  the  Span- 
ish side  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
figures  of  the  slightest  value,  even  their 
v official  reports  being  filled  with  obvious 
falsehoods  and  contradictions.  General 
Wheeler  gives  the  number  at  El  Caney 
as  460;  the  official  Spanish  report  puts  it 
at  520.  of  whom  only  80  returned  un- 
wounded. Captain  Arthur  Lee,  of  the 
British  army,  who  has  written  by  far  the 
best  account  of  El  Caney,  says  there  were 
somewhat  less  than  1000  Spaniards  in  the 
works,  and  that  at  least  half  were  killed 
and  wounded.  As  his  estimate  of  the 
losses  agrees  with  the  Spanish  report,  I 
have  accepted  it.  The  Spanish  statement 
of  the  force  at  El  Caney  is  so  absurd,  on 
their  own  statement  of  losses,  that  Cap- 
tain Lee's  dispassionate  estimate  of  the 
total  force  must  also  be  accepted.  The  case 
at  San  Juan  is  much  more  difficult.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Muller  v Tejeiro, 
quoting  what  professes  to  be  official  re- 
ports, there  were  only  3000  men  defend- 
ing Santiago,  including  the  sailors,  and 
only  250  men  at  San  Juan  heights.  This 
is  so  grotesquely  false  that  it  is  easy  to 
throw  it  aside,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  reach 
the  truth.  Muller  gives  520  men  at  El 
Caney  and  250  at  San  Juan,  and  in  one 
place  gives  the  total  killed  and  wounded 
as 593,  and  in  another  as 469,  both  manifest- 
ly absurd  losses  for  770  men.  The  Span- 
iards said  that  they  had  4000  men  at  Las 
Gua  si  mas,  and  really  had  2800,  which 


hardly  coincides  with  the  statement  that 
there  were  only  3000  men  in  the  city. 
Deducting  Escario’s  force,  which  came  in 
on  July  2.  there  were  13,000  rifles,  Mausers 
and  Remingtons,  surrendered  in  Santiago 
city  when  it  capitulated,  which  indicates 
a total  force  of  that  number,  unless  we 
assume  that  each  of  Lieutenant  Muller's 
3000  soldiers  carried  four  rifles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Spaniards  had  12.000 
to  13,000  men  in  Santiago;  they  had  over 
9000  along  the  line  of  defences  on  the 
east  side  confronting  the  Americans*; 
and  the  works  at  San  Juan  were  strong- 
ly held  by  at  least  4000  men,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Ramsden,  the  British  consul,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  witness.  Their 
actual  losses  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
through  the  clouds  of  falsehood  in  the 
official  reports;  but  as  we  know  that  they 
were  heavier  than  the  American  at  El 
Caney,  and  much  heavier  at  Las  Guasi- 
mas,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  case 
was  nearly  the  same  at  San  Juan,  al- 
though they  had  all  the  advantage  of 
cover  and  position.  It  is  certain  that 
when  the  city  surrendered  they  had  more 
men  in  hospital  than  the  Americans.  The 
Spaniards  stood  their  ground  bravely, 
fired  heavily  in  volleys,  and  bore  their 
punishment  unflinchingly,  but  nowhere 
did  they  face  the  American  rush  and  on- 
set when  they  came  close  upon  them.  It 
was  a hard-fought  battle,  and  both  sides 
suffered  severely,  but  the  steady  and  ir- 
resistible American  advance  won. 

There  was  no  rest  for  the  men  who  had 
climbed  the  steep  sides  of  San  Juan.  Worn 
and  weary  as  they  were,  they  went  to 
work  to  make  in  trench  men  ts,  and  with 
scaut  food — Colonel  Roosevelt's  men  feed- 
ing on  what  the  Spaniards  had  left  be- 
hind—they  all  toiled  on  through  the 
night.  At  daylight  the  Spaniards  at- 
tacked, opening  a fire  which  continued  all 
day.  Yet,  despite  the  fire  and  the  drench- 
ing rain,  the  men  worked  on,  and  the 
new  intrenchments,  now  frowning  down 
toward  the  city,  grew  and  lengthened. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  another 
attack  was  made  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
repulsed.  The  losses  on  the  American 
side  during  this  fighting  on  the  2d  were 
not  severe,  as  they  were  protected  by 
breastworks,  and  the  Spaniards  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  take  tbe  bill  they  could 
not  hold,  from  the  men  who  bad  driven 

* General  Wood  puts  the  number  of  men  on  tbe 
whole  eastern  line  of  defences  at  9600. 
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them  from  it  when  they  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  position.  Nevertheless,  the 
situation  was  undoubtedly  grave.  With 
3000  men  only  on  the  extreme  ridge  at 
first,  we  were  confronted  by  9000  Span- 
iards. Our  men  were  exhausted  by  bat- 
tle, marching,  and  digging.  They  were 
badly  fed,  transportation  was  slow,  and 
supplies  scarce,  and  they  were  at  first 
unsheltered.  Under  these  conditions 
some  officers  thought  and  urged  with- 
drawal, while  General  Wheeler,  backed 
strongly  by  many  of  the  younger  offi- 
cers, opposed  any  such  movement.  The 
spirit  which  carried  the  heights  of  San 
Juan  held  them,  but  to  General  Shat- 
ter, away  from  the  front  and  the  fir- 
ing-line, the  voices  of  doubt  and  alarm 
came  with  effective  force.  During  the 
day  he  fluctuated  from  doubt  to  con- 
fidence. He  wanted  Sampson  to  try  at 
once  and  at  all  hazards  to  break  in,  and 
he  proposed  to  General  Wheeler  to  move 
against  the  entrance  forts  of  the  harbor, 
thus  giving  a tardy  adhesion  to  the  wise 
plan  of  Sampson  and  Miles,  which  he  had 
abandoned.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
July  3 there  came  a despatch  from  him, 
written  under  the  first  depressing  influ- 
ences, to  the  War  Department,  saying 
that  he  had  Santiago  well  invested,  but 
that  our  line  was  thin,  the  city  strongly 
defended,  and  not  to  be  taken  without 
heavy  loss;  that  he  needed  re -enforce- 
ments, and  was  considering  withdrawal 
to  a position  which  an  examination  of 
the  map  showed  to  mean  a retreat  to  the 
coast.  This  news — the  first  received  in 
twenty-four  hours — came  upon  those  in 
authority  at  Washington  with  a depress- 
ing shock.  General  Shafter  was  urged 
to  hold  the  San  Juan  heights,  and  in  a 
confused  hurry  every  effort  was  made  to 
get  together  more  transports— none  hav- 
ing been  brought  back  from  Santiago — 
and  drive  forward  the  departure  of  troops. 
It  was  the  one  really  dark  day  of  the  war, 
and  the  long  hot  hours  of  that  memorable 
Sunday  were  heavy  with  doubt,  appre- 
hension, and  anxiety. 

THE  SEA  FIGHT. 

Yet  by  one  of  the  dramatic  contrasts 
which  fate  delights  to  create  in  human 
history,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Shafter 
despatch  was  filling  Washington  with 
gloom,  the  sea-power  of  Spain  was  being 
shot  to  death  bv  American  guns,  and  her 
ancient  empire  in  the  West.  Indies  had 


passed  away  forever.  It  matters  little 
now  why  Cervera  pushed  open  the  door 
of  Santiago  Harbor  and  rushed  out  to 
ruin  and  defeat.  The  admiral  himself 
would  have  the  world  understand  that  he 
was  forced  out  by  ill-advised  orders  from 
Havana  and  Madrid.  Very  likely  this 
is  true,  but  if  it  is,  Havana  and  Madrid 
must  be  admitted  to  have  had  good 
grounds  for  their  decision.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  Spaniards,  either  in  Santiago 
or  elsewhere,  that  the  entire  American 
army  had  been  flung  upon  El  Caney  and 
San  Juan,  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
serves. Their  own  reports,  moreover, 
from  the  coast  were  wild  and  exagger- 
ated, so  that,  deceived  by  these  as  well  as 
by  the  daring  movements  and  confident 
attitude  of  the  American  army,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  city  was  menaced  by  not 
less  than  50,000  men.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Santiago  would  soon  be  surround- 
ed, cut  off,  starved,  and  taken.  It  is  true 
that  Admiral  Cervera  had  announced 
that  if  the  Americans  entered  Santiago 
he  would  shell  and  destroy  the  city,  and 
he  would  probably  have  done  so.  with 
complete  Spanish  indifference  to  the  wan- 
ton brutality  of  such  an  act.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  performance 
would  have  helped  the  army  or  saved  the 
fleet.  With  the  American  army  on  the 
heights  of  San  Juan,  and  extending  its 
lines,  the  ultimate  destruction  or  capture 
of  the  entire  squadron  was  a mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  process  might  be  made 
more  or  less  bloody,  but  the  final  out- 
come could  not  be  avoided,  and  was  cer- 
tain to  be  complete.  On  the  other  band,  a 
wild  rush  out  of  the  harbor  might  result 
possibly  in  the  escape  of  one  or  more 
ships,  and  such  au  escape,  properly  treat- 
ed in  official  despatches,  could  very  well 
be  made  to  pass  in  Spain  for  a victory. 
In  remaining,  there  could  be  nothing  but 
utter  ruin,  however  long  postponed.  In 
going  out,  there  was  at  least  a chance, 
however  slight,  of  saving  something.  So 
Cervera  was  ordered  to  leave  the  harbor 
of  Santiago.  He  would  have  liked  to  go 
by  night,  but  the  narrow  entrance  glared 
out  of  the  darkness  brilliant  with  the 
white  blaze  of  the  search -lights,  and  be- 
yond lay  the  enemy,  veiled  in  darkness, 
waiting  and  watching.  The  night  was 
clearly  impossible.  It  must  be  daylight, 
if  at  all.  So  on  Sunday  morning  at 
half  past  nine  the  Spanish  fleet  with 
bottled  steam  came  out  of  the  harbor 
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tage  at  the  outset  was  that  they  were  un- 
der low  steam,  and  it  took  time  to  gather 
way,  so  that  the  Spaniards,  with  a full 
head  of  steam,  gained  in  the  first  rush. 
But  this  did  not  check  the  closing  in,  nor 
the  heavy  broadsides  which  were  poured 
upon  the  Spanish  ships  as  they  came  by 
and  turned  to  the  westward.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Maria  Teresa  and  the 
Oquendo  received  their  death  - wounds. 
Then  it  was  that  a 13-inch  shelh  from 
the  Indiana  struck  the  Teresa , exploding 
under  the  quarter-deck;  and  that  the 
broadsides  of  the  Iowa . flung  on  each 
cruiser  as  it  headed  her  in  turn,  and  of 
the  Oregon  and  Texas , tore  the  sides  of 
the  Oquendo , the  Vizcaya,  and  the  flag- 
ship. The  Spanish  fire  sank  under  that 
of  the  American  gunners,  shooting  coolly 
as  if  at  target  practice,  and  sweeping  the 
Spanish  decks  with  a fire  which  drove 
the  men  from  the  guns.  On  went  the 
Spanish  ships  in  their  desperale  flight, 
the  American  ships  firing  rapidly  and 
steadily  upon  them,  always  closing  in, 
and  beginning  now  to  gather  speed.  The 
race  was  a short  one  to  two  of  the  Span- 
ish ships,  fatally  wounded  in  the  first 
savage  encounter.  In  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  the  flag-ship  Maria  Teresa 
was  headed  to  the  shore,  and  at  quarter 
past  ten  she  was  a sunken,  burning 
wreck  upon  the  beach  at  Nima  Nima,  six 
miles  from  Santiago.  Fifteen . minutes 
later,  and  half  a mile  farther  on,  the 
Oquendo  was  beached  near  Juan  Gonza- 
les, a mass  of  flames,  shot  to  pieces,  and  a 
hopeless  wreck.  For  these  two,  flight 
and  fight  were  alike  over. 

At  the  start,  the  Brooklyn , putting  her 
helm  to  port,  had  gone  round, bearing  away 
from  the  land,  and  then  steamed  to  the 
westward,  so  that,  as  she  was  the  fastest 
in  our  squadron,  she  might  be  sure  to 
head  off  the  swiftest  Spanish  ship.  In 
the  lead  with  the  Brooklyn  was  the  Tex- 
as, holding  the  next  position  in  the  line. 
But  the  Oregon  was  about  to  add  to  the 
laurels  she  had  already  won  in  her  great 
voyage  from  ocean  to  ocean.  With  a 
burst  of  speed  which  astonished  all  who 
saw  her,  and  which  seemed  almost  in- 
credible in  a battle-ship,  she  forged  ahead 
to  the  second  place  in  the  chase,  for  such 
it  had  now  become.  The  Teresa  and 
Oquendo  had  gone  to  wreck,  torn  by  the 
fire  of  all  the  ships.  The  Vizcaya  had 
also  suffered  severely,  but  struggled  on, 
pursued  by  the  leading  ships,  and  under 


their  fire,  especially  that  of  the  Oregon, 
until,  at  quarter  past  eleven,  she  too  was 
turned  to  the  shore  and  beached,  at 
Asseraderos,  fifteen  miles  from  Santiago, 
a shattered,  blazing  hulk.  Meantime 
the  two  torpedo-boats,  coming  out  last 
from  the  harbor,  about  ten  o'clock,  had 
made  a rush  to  get  by  the  American 
ships;  but  their  high  speed  availed  them 
nothing.  The  secondary  batteries  of  the 
battle-ships  were  turned  upon  them  with 
disastrous  effect,  and  they  also  met  an 
enemy  especially  reserved  for  them.  The 
Gloucester , a converted  yacht,  with  no 
armor,  but  with  a battery  of  small  rapid- 
fire  guns,  was  lying  inshore  when  the 
Spaniards  made  their  break  for  liberty. 
Undauntedly  firing  her  light  shells  at  the 
great  cruisers  as  they  passed,  ihe'Glouces- 
ter  waited,  gathering  steam,  for  the  de- 
stroyers. The  moment  these  boats  ap^ 
peared,  Lieutenant  - Commander  "Waiti- 
w right,  unheeding  the  fire  of  the  Socapa 
battery,  drove  the  Gloucester  straight 
upon  them  at  top  speed,  giving  them  no 
time  to  use  their  torpedoes,  even  if  they 
had  so  desired.  The  fierce,  rapid,  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  Gloucester  swept  the 
decks  of  the  torpedo-boats,  and  tore  their 
upper  works  and  sides.  Shattered  by  the 
shells  from  the  battle- ships,  and  over 
whelmed  by  the  close  and  savage  attack 
of  the  Gloucester , which  fought  in  abso- 
lute disregard  of  the  fire  from  either  ships 
or  shore,  the  race  of  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroy era  was  soon  run.  Within  twenty 
minutes  of  their  rush  from  the  harbors 
mouth  the  Furor  was  beached  and  sunk, 
and  the  Pluton  bad  gone  down  in  deep 
water.  At  the  risk  of  their  lives  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Gloucester  boarded 
their  sinking  enemies,  whose  decks  looked 
like  shambles,  and  saved  all  those  who 
could  be  saved.  There  were  but 
to  rescue.  Nineteen  were  taken  from 
the  Furor , 26  from  the  Pluton;  all  the 
rest  of  the  64  men  on  each  boat  were 
killed  or  drowned.  It  is  worth  while  to 
make  a little  comparison  here.  The  Fu- 
ror and  Pluton  were  370  tons  each,  with 
a complement  together  of  134  men.  They 
had  together  four  11  pounders,  four  6 
pounders,  and  four  Maxim  guns,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  torpedoes.  The  Gloucester 
was  of  800  tons,  with  93  men.  four  6- 
pounders,  four  3-pouuders,  and  two  Colt 
automatic  guns.  The  Spanish  ships  were 
fatally  wounded  probably'  by  the  second- 
ary batteries  of  the  battle  ships,  but  they 
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were  hunted  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
Gloucester , which,  regardless  of  the  fire 
of  the  Soeapa  battery,  closed  with  them 
and  overwhelmed  them.  There  is  a very 
interesting  exhibition  here  of  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  American  sailor.  The 
fierce,  rapid,  gallant  attack  of  the  Glouces- 
ter carried  all  before  it,  and  showed  that 
spirit  of  daring  sea-lighting  without  which 
the  best  ships  and  the  finest  guns  are  of 
little  avail,  and  w hich  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking man  the  victor  on  the  ocean 
from  the  days  of  the  Armada. 

When  the  Vizcaya  went  ashore  at  quar- 
ter past  eleven,  only  one  Spanish  ship  re- 
mained, the  Cristdbal  Colon.  She  wras 
the  newest,  the  fastest,  and  the  best  of 
the  squadron.  With  their  bottled  steam, 
all  the  Spanish  cruisers  gained  at  first, 
while  the  American  ships  were  gathering 
and  increasing  their  pressure,  but  the 
Colon  gained  most  of  all.  She  did,  ap- 
parently, comparatively  little  firing,  kept 
inside  of  her  consorts,  hugging  the  shore, 
and  then  raced  ahead,  gaining  on  all  the 
American  ships  except  the  Brooklyn , 
'which  kept  on  outside  to  head  her  off. 
When  the  Vizcaya  went  ashore,  the 
Colon  had  a lead  of  about  six  miles  over 
the  Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon , which  had 
forged  to  the  front,  with  the  Texas  and 
Vixen  following  at  their  best  speed.  As 
the  New  York  came  tearing  along  the 
coast,  striving  with  might  and  main  to 
get  into  the  light,  now  so  nearly  done. 
Admiral  Sampson  saw,  after  he  passed 
the  wreck  of  the  Vizcaya , that  the  Amer- 
ican ships  were  overhauling  the  Span- 
iard. The  Colon  had  a contract  speed  five 
knots  faster  than  the  contract  speed  of 
the  Oregon.  But  the  Spaniard’s  best  wras 
seven  knots  below  her  contract  speed, 
while  the  Oregon , fresh  from  her  14.000 
miles  of  travel,  was  going  a little  faster 
than  her  contract  speed,  a very  splendid 
thing,  worthy  of  much  thought  and  con 
sideration  as  to  the  value  of  perfect  and 
honest  workmanship  done  quite  obscure- 
ly in  the  builders  yard,  and  of  the  skill, 
energy,  and  exact  training  which  could 
then  get  more  than  any  one  had  a right 
to  expect  from  both  ship  and  engines. 
On  they  went,  the  Americans  coming 
ever  nearer,  until  at  last,  at  ten  minutes 
before  one,  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon 
opened  fire.  A thirteen-inch  shell  from 
the  great  battle-ship,  crushing  her  way 
at  top  speed  through  the  water,  fell  in 
the  sea  beyond  the  Colon;  the  eight- 


inch  shells  of  the  Brooklyn  began  to 
drop  about  her;  more  big  shells  from  the 
Oregon  turret  followed ; and  then, without 
firing  another  shot,  the  Spaniard  hauled 
down  her  flag  and  ran  at  full  speed 
ashore  upon  the  beach  at  Rio  Tarquino, 
forty-five  miles  from  Santiago.  Captain 
Cook  of  the  Brooklyn  boarded  her,  re- 
ceived the  surrender,  and  reported  it  to 
Admiral  Sampson,  who  had  come  up  final- 
ly just  in  time  to  share  in  the  last  act 
of  the  drama.  The  Colon  was  only 
slightly  hurt  by  shells,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the 
point  of  honor  is  very  dear,  had  opened 
and  broken  her  sea-valve  after  surrender- 
ing her,  and  that  she  was  filling  fast. 
The  New  York  pushed  her  in  nearer  the 
shore,  and  she  sank,  comparatively  unin- 
jured, in  shoal  water. 

So  the  fight  ended.  Every  Spanish 
ship  which  had  dashed  out  of  the  harbor 
in  the  morning  was  a half-sunken  wreck 
on  the  Cuban  coast  at  half  past  one.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  Iowa . assisted  by 
the  Ericsson  and  Hist , took  off  the  Span- 
ish crews  from  the  red-hot  decks  and 
amid  the  exploding  batteries  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  Vizcaya.  The  same  w ork 
was  done  by  the  Gloucester  and  Har- 
vard for  the  Oquendo  and  Maria  Teresa. 
From  the  wTater  and  the  surf,  from  the 
beaches,  and  from  the  burning  wrecks,  at 
greater  peril  than  they  had  endured  all 
day,  American  officers  and  crew's  rescued 
their  beaten  foes.  A very  noble  con- 
clusion to  a very  perfect  victory.  The 
Spanish  lost,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
counts and  the  best  estimates,  350  killed 
or  drowned,  160  wounded,  and  99  of- 
ficers and  1675  men  prisoners,  including, 
of  course,  those  on  the  Furor  and  Pluton , 
as  already  given.  The  American  loss 
was  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded, 
both  on  the  Brooklyn.  Such  complete- 
ness of  result  and  such  perfection  of  ex- 
ecution are  as  striking  here  as  at  Manila, 
and  Europe,  which  had  been  disposed  at 
first  to  belittle  Manila,  sawT  at  Santiago 
that  these  things  were  not  accidental, 
and  considered  the  performances  of  the 
American  navy  in  a surprised  and  flatter- 
ing, but  by  no  means  happy,  silence.  At 
Santiago  the  Spaniards  had  the  best 
types  of  modern  cruisers,  three  built  by 
British  workmen  in  Spanish  yards,  and 
one,  the  Co/on,  in  Italy,  while  the  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers  were  fresh  from  the 
Clyde,  and  the  very  last  expression  of 
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as  at  Manila,  slackened,  became  ineffec- 
tive, and  died  away.  Again  it  was 
shown  that  the  volume  and  accuracy  of 
the  American  fire  were  so  great  that  the 
fire  of  the  opponents  was  smothered,  and 
that  the  crews  were  swept  away  from 
the  guns.  The  overwhelming  American 
victory  was  due  not  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  crews.  The  officers  and 
seamen,  the  gunners  and  engineers,  sur- 
passed the  Spaniards  in  their  organiza- 
tion and  in  their  handling  of  the  ma- 
chinery they  used.  They  were  thorough- 
ly prepared;  no  surprise  was  possible  to 
them ; they  knew  just  what  they  meant 
to  do  when  the  hour  of  battle  came, 
and  they  did  it  coolly,  effectively,  and 
with  perfect  discipline.  They  were  pro- 
ficient and  accurate  marksmen,  and  got 
the  utmost  from  their  guns  as  from  their 
ships.  Last,  and  most  important  of  all, 
they  had  that  greatest  quality  of  a strong, 
living, virile  race,  the  power  of  daring,  i in- 
cessant dashing  attack,  with  no  thought  of 
the  punishment  they  might  themselves  be 
obliged  to  take.  The  whole  war  showed, 
and  the  defeat  of  Cervera  most  conspicu- 
ously, that  the  Spaniards  had  utterly  lost 
the  power  of  attack,  a sure  sign  of  a 
broken  race,  and  for  which  no  amount  of 
fortitude  in  facing  death  can  compen- 
sate. 

No  generous  man  can  fail  to  admire 
and  to  praise  the  despairing  courage  which 
held  El  Caney  and  carried  Cer  vera’s 
ileet  out  of  the  narrow  channel  of  Santi- 
ago: but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  courage 
which  leads  to  victory,  such  as  that  was 
which  sent  American  soldiers  up  the 
hills  of  San  Juan  and  into  the  blood- 
stained village  streets  of  El  Caney,  or 
which  made  the  American  ships  swoop 
down,  carrying  utter  destruction,  upon 
the  flying  Spanish  cruisers. 

Thus  the  long  chase  of  the  Spanish 
ileet  ended  in  its  wreck  and  ruin  beneath 
American  guns.  As  one  tells  the  story, 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  narrative  to 
the  great  fact  seems  painfully  apparent. 
One  wanders  among  the  absorbing  details 
which  cross  and  recross  the  reader's  path, 
full  of  interest  and  infinite  in  their  com- 
plexity. The  more  details  one  gathers, 
puzzling  what  to  keep  and  what  to  reject, 
the  denser  seems  the  complexity,  and  the 
dimmer  and  more  confused  the  picture. 
The  historian  writing  calmly  in  t^e  dis- 
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tant  future  will  weave  them  into  a full 
and  dispassionate  narrative;  the  antiqua- 
rian will  write  monographs  on  all  inci- 
dents, small  or  large,  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience; the  naval  critic  and  expert  will 
even  now  draw  many  technical  and  sci- 
entific lessons  from  everything  that  hap- 
pened, and  will  debate  and  dispute  about 
it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  himself  and 
his  profession.  And  yet  these  are  not 
the  things  which  appeal  now,  or  will  ap- 
peal in  the  days  to  come,  to  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  details,  the  number  of  shots, 
the  ranges,  the  part  taken  by  each  ship, 
the  positions  of  the  fleet — all  alike  have 
begun  to*  fade  from  recollection  even 
now.  and  will  grow  still  dimmer  as  the 
years  recede.  But  out  of  the  mist  of 
events  and  the  gathering  darkness  of 
passing  time  the  great  fact  and  the  great 
deed  stand  forth  for  the  American  people 
and  their  children’s  children,  as  white  and 
shining  as  the  Santiago  channel  glaring 
under  the  search-lights  through  the  Cuban 
night. 

They  remember,  and  will  always  re- 
member, that  hot  summer  morning,  and 
the  anxiety,  only  half  whispered,  which 
overspread  the  land.  They  see,  and  will 
always  see,  the  American  ships  rolling 
lazily  oi»  the  long  seas,  and  the  sailors 
just  going  to  Sunday  inspection.  Then 
comes  the  long  thin  trail  of  smoke  draw- 
ing nearer  the  harbor’s  mouth.  The  ships 
see  it,  and  we  can  hear  the  cheers  ring 
out,  for  the  enemy  is  coming,  and  the 
American  sailor  rejoices  mightily  to  know 
that  the  battle  is  set.  There  is  no  need 
of  signals,  no  need  of  orders.  The  pa- 
tient, long- watching  admiral  has  given 
direction  for  every  chance  that  may  be- 
fall. Every  ship  is  in  place;  every  ship 
rushes  forward,  closing  in  upon  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  fiercely  pouring  shells 
from  broadside  and  turret.  There  is  the 
Gloucester  firing  her  little  shots  at  the 
great  cruisers,  and  then  driving  down  to 
grapple  with  the  torpedo-boats.  There 
are  the  Spanish  ships,  already  mortally 
hurt,  running  along  the  shore,  shattered 
and  breaking  under  the  fire  of  the  Indi- 
ana, the  Iowa , and  the  Texas;  there  is 
the  Brooklyn  racing  by  to  head  the  fu- 
gitives, and  the  Oregon  dealing  death- 
strokes  as  she  rushes  forward,  forging  to 
the  front,  and  leaving  her  mark  every- 
where as  she  goes.  ,It  is  a captains’  fight, 
and  they  all  fight  as  if  they  were  one 
man  with  one  ship.  On  they  go,  driving 
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through  the  water,  firing  steadily  and 
ever  getting  closer,  and  presently  the 
Spanish  cruisers,  helpless,  burning,  twist- 
ed wrecks  of  iron,  are  piled  along  the 
shore,  and  we  see  the  younger  officers 
and  the  men  of  the  victorious  ships 
perilling  their  lives  to  save  their  beaten 
enemies.  We  see  Wainwright  on  the 
Gloucester , as  eager  in  rescue  as  he  was 
swift  in  fight  to  avenge  the  Maine . We 
hear  Philip  cry  out:  “Don't  cheer.  The 
poor  devils  are  dying/’  We  watch  Evans 
as  he  hands  back  the  sword  to  the  wound- 
ed Eulate,  and  then  writes  in  his  report:* 
“I  cannot  express  my  admiration  for  my 
magnificent  crew.  So  long  as  the  enemy 
showed  his  flag,  they  fought  like  Amer- 
ican seamen ; but  when  the  flag  came 
down,  they  were  as  gentle  and  tender  as 
American  women.”  They  all  stand  out 
to  us,  these  gallant  figures,  from  admiral 
to  seaman,  with  an  intense  human  inter- 
est, fearless  in  fight,  brave  and  merciful 
in  the  hour  of  victory. 

And  far  away  along  the  hot  ridges  of 
the  San  Juan  heights  lie  the  American 
soldiers,  who  have  been  fighting,  and 
winning,  and  digging  intrenchments  for 
forty-eight  hours,  sleeping  little  and  eat- 
ing less.  There  they  are  under  the  tropic 
sun  that  Sunday  morning,  and  presently 
the  heavy  sound  of  guns  comes  rolling 
up  the  bay,  and  is  flung  back  with  many 
echoes  from  the  surrounding  hills.  It 
goes  on  and  on,  so  fast,  so  deep  and  loud, 
that  it  is  like  continuous  thunder  filling 
all  the  air.  A battle  is  on;  they  know 
that.  Wild  rumors  begin  to  fly  about, 
drifting  up  from  the  coast.  They  hear 
that  the  American  fleet  is  coming  into  the 
harbor;  then  for  an  hour  that  it  has  been 


defeated;  and  then  the  truth  begins  to 
come,  and  before  nightfall  they  know 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  is  no  more,  ami  the 
American  soldier  cheers  the  American 
sailor,  and  is  filled  anew  with  the  glow 
of  victory,  and  the  assurance  that  he  and 
his  comrades  have  not  fought  and  suf- 
fered and  died  in  vain. 

The  thought  of  the  moment  is  of  the 
present  victory,  but  there  are  men  there 
who  recognize  the  deeper  and  more  dis- 
tant meanings  of  that  Sunday's  work,  now 
sinking  into  the  past.  They  are  stirred 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  sea  power  of 
Spain  has  perished,  and  that  the  Spanish 
WTest  Indies,  which  Columbus  gave  to 
Leon  and  Castile,  shall  know  Spain  no 
more.  They  lift  the  veil  of  the  historic 
past,  and  see  that  on  that  July  morning 
a great  empire  had  met  its  end,  and  pass 
ed  finally  out  of  the  New  World,  because 
it  was  unfit  to  rule  and  govern  men. 
And  they  and  all  men  see  now,  and  ever 
more  clearly  will  see,  that  in  the  fight 
off  Santiago  another  great  fact  had  reas- 
serted itself  for  the  consideration  of  the 
world.  For  that  fight  had  displayed  once 
more  the  victorious  sea  spirit  of  a con- 
quering race.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Jomsberg  Viking  who,  alone  and  wound- 
ed, springs  into  the  sea  from  his  sinking 
boat  with  defiance  on  bis  lips.  It  comes 
down  through  Grenville  and  Drake  and 
Howard  and  Blake,  on  to  Perry  and 
Macdonough  and  Hull  and  Decatur. 
Here  on  tills  summer  Sunday  it  has  been 
shown  again  to  be  as  vital  and  as  clear 
as  ever,  even  as  it  was  with  Nelson  dy- 
ing at  Trafalgar,  and  with  Farragut  and 
his  men  in  the  fights  of  bay  and  river 
more  than  thirty  years  beforo. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COLONIZATION. 

BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  TUORPE. 


WHEN  the  completed  Constitution 
was  before  the  Federal  Convention 
and  many  hesitated  to  sign,  Dr.  Franklin 
remarked,  “There  is  no  form  of  govern- 
ment that  may  not  be  a blessing  to  the 
people  if  it  is  well  administered.”  This 
was  said  at  a time  when  the  safety  of  the 
state  was  believed  to  depend  upon  the  form 
of  its  government.  Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  must  be  measured 


out  according  to  a formula.  The  old  form, 
the  monarchical,  had  failed  : the  new  one. 
the  democratic,  promised  better  things 
To-day,  the  common  test  in  America  of 
the  honesty  of  an  administration, whether 
town,  county,  State,  or  national,  is  wheth- 
er the  funds  which  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  public  officials  during  their 
term  have  been  accounted  for.  If  a doilur 
has  been  collected  and  a dollar  spent,  and 
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the  records  show  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action, we  are  wont  to  say  that  we  are 
enjoying  government  honestly  adminis- 
tered. 

We  keep  our  eye  on  the  public  ledger 
rather  than  on  the  service  which  the  ledg- 
er account  has  done.  To  pass  judgment 
on  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  result  of 
the  expenditure  seems  to  call  into  play 
quite  a distinct  set  of  political  muscles. 
That  is  an  economic  question,  a personal 
question,  a party  question,  a wholly  dis- 
tinct question,  usually,  from  that  of  pub- 
lic honesty.  In  brief,  we  think  more  of 
the  book-keeping  account  of  public  mon- 
eys than  we  do  of  the  results  of  their  ex- 
penditure. There  are  several  explanations 
of  this.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has 
been  quickly  produced  and  is  often  reck- 
lessly used.  But  another  cause,  or  body 
of  causes,  is  strictly  due  to  the  form  of 
our  government,  which  sets  the  wise  and 
the  foolish  official,  in  turn,  in  the  same 
seat,  and  asks  fewer  questions  than  it 
might,  because  the  questioner  himself 
may  have  aspirations  for  the  seat.  We 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  political  form, 
though  we  seldom  confess  it — probably 
never  in  a political  campaign,  but  occa- 
sionally in  books  and  magazines. 

The  administration  of  government 
presumes  at  the  start  a body  of  prin- 
ciples and  a fixed  public  policy.  We 
have  the  principles,  but  not  the  policy. 
Our  whole  political  concept  has  been 
much  against  such  a policy.  The  ex- 
pectation to  hold  office  sharpens  the 
tongue,  but,  in  the  long-run,  it  supplies 
guarded  phrases.  As  a practical  result, 
the  American  people  do  not  identify  the 
civil  service  with  anyone  political  party. 
Thejr  have  never  held  any  party  strictly 
to  a civil  service  account.  That  service, 
to  most  voters,  is  an  academic  affair,  dis- 
cussed in  an  eminently  able  way  by  ear- 
nest people,  but  between  these  and  the  men 
who  control  and  fill  the  offices  there  is  a 
great  gulf  which  the  public  has  thus  far 
shown  slight  disposition  to  bridge.  Ref- 
erences to  the  civil  service  in  party  plat- 
forms have  been  heard,  as  it  were, with  a 
wink  of  the  eye.  Nobody  has  been  de- 
ceived. The  ineffaceable  individualism 
which  our  democracy  encourages  sneers, 
at  least  while  in  its  provincial  state,  at 
the  suggestion  of  academic  tests,  exclu- 
sively, for  the  civil  service.  Is  it  not  ser- 
vice enough  that  a man  brings  a hundred 
votes  to  you,  or  a liuudred  thousand? 


Does  not  every  American  know  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying  that  in  politics  two 
times  two  are  sometimes  five? 

The  revolt  from  executive  supremacy 
inaugurated  in  the  eighteenth  century  has 
become  a condition  of  the  modern  mind. 
Hamilton  and  his  contemporaries  point- 
ed out  frequently  that  in  republics  the 
tendency  is  towards  the  constant  aggran- 
dizementof  the  legislative,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  }ret  made  serious  ef- 
fort to  check  this  tendency.  One  serious 
practical  effect  of  this  tendency  is  the  in- 
evitably inefficient  administrative  of  re- 
publics in  general,  and  of  ours  in  partic- 
ular. A highly  efficient  administrative 
means  a strong  executive,  which  is  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  our  civil  system.  It 
is  something  of  a mistake  to  accuse  the 
Americans  of  making  a fetich  of  the  na- 
tional Constitution.  Doubtless  the  popular 
notion  of  the  instrument  itself  is  not  un- 
like that  estimation  in  which  sailors  hold 
the  compass  when  the  ship  is  on  its  course. 
But  the  real  object  of  American  political 
faith  is  the  form  of  government  we  have. 
It  is  not  a parchment,  a written  constitu- 
tion, but  a way  of  doing  the  public  busi- 
ness, that  the  American  accepts  as  the  best 
in  the  world.  Its  defects  are  virtues  of 
a negative  kind.  Chief  of  its  defects,  and 
undoubtedly  inseparable  from  the  form,  is 
the  weak  administrative  it  gives,  as  com- 
pared with  other  systems  of  government 
now  in  force.  To  an  American,  bureau- 
cracy is  intolerable.  It  signifies  a per- 
manent office-holding  class,  and  Ameri- 
cans never  forget  that  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment affords  a method  of  vacating 
any  office  for  cause,  and  sometimes  with- 
out cause.  If  the  national  Constitution 
were  to  be  revised  to-day,  undoubtedly 
Federal  judges  would  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  years,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
appointed  for  good  behavior. 

Wise  men  have  long  known  that  our 
civil  service— and  by  that  we  understand 
what  for  lack  of  an  established  term 
we  may  call  the  administrative  depart- 
ment— is  defective.  The  cost  of  conduct- 
ing public  business,  such  as,  in  France 
and  Germany,  falls  upon  bureaus  and 
administrative  officials,  is,  with  us,  politi- 
cally infinite.  That  business  is  literally 
an  endless  job.  The  public  elect  men  to 
office,  and  thus  favor  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps  the  opportunity  of  their 
lives.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  men  long  in 
public  service  accumulate  a fortune.  They 
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often  spend  one.  Americans  are  rather 
callous  as  to  the  morality  of  their  public 
servants,  doubtless  because  as  a people 
they  are  generous,  forgiving,  and  forget- 
ful. This  national  trait  is  itself  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  efficient  administra- 
tion. 

The  commercial  instinct,  strong  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  is  highly  developed  and 
assiduously  cultivated  in  America.  An 
American  soon  refuses  his  support  to  an 
enterprise  that  does  not  pay.  Herein 
lies  the  hope  of  the  civil  service.  Thus 
far,  though  we  have  developed  world- 
markets,  we  have  been,  politically,  a 
domestic  people.  Our  history  has  not 
crossed  the  sea  until  recent  days.  Our 
so-called  isolation  has  cost  us  dear,  be- 
cause we  have  not  learned  economy  in 
civil  administration  bvactual  competition 
with  older  and  more  experienced  nations. 
Practically,  the  public  domain,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  presented  no 
lines  of  serious  resistance.  The  Indian 
tribes  have  melted  away  at  the  approach 
of  civilization.  Slavery  has  already  be- 
come an  event  in  our  history.  The  civil 
war  has  already  passed  into  a long  per- 
spective, and  to  each  generation  it  seems 
to  fade  away  into  a remote  and  difficult 
past. 

“Asia  for  trade  and  profit  ” is  now  the 
cry,  and  party  differences  and  cultivated 
prejudices  vanish  as  the  flag  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  gleams  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Orient.  This  is  novel,  sudden,  tempting, 
and  also  disturbing.  Whether  as  a peo- 
ple we  at  heart  believe  that  we  are  labor- 
ing to  lift  suffering  humanity  to  a nobler 
plane  is  a delicate  question.  The  excuse 
for  exploring  and  occupying  America 
four  centuries  ago  was  primarily  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  tribes  to  Christianity, 
and  the  farce  ran  on  till  Georgia  was 
founded,  in  1733,  when  the  travesty  ceased, 
and  the  colonists  were  plainly  instructed 
to  conquer,  destroy,  and  occupy.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  has  not  easily  acted  the  part 
of  the  altruist  among  less  civilized  na- 
tions. Our  treatment  of  the  negro  has 
not  been  so  altruistic  as  to  wholly  per- 
suade us  that  we  shall  do  better  by  the 
tribes  dwelling  on  the  Philippines.  But 
in  dealing  with  peoples  who  politically 
are  to  be  treated  as  colonies — whatever 
their  stage  of  civilization— and  with  peo- 
ples inhabiting  distant  islands  lying  in  a 
zone  with  which  as  a people  we  are  not 
familiar,  we  will  be  obliged  to  utilize  our 


form  of  government  on  its  administrative 
side.  Administration  consists  largely  in 
doing  things  for  people  that  they  will  not 
or  cannot  do  themselves.  Congress  may 
be  as  capable  to  legislate  for  a distant 
colony  as  Parliament  would  be,  and  the 
President  as  capable  to  execute  the  law 
as  the  Queen  of  England ; our  courts  may 
be  as  competent  to  pass  on  a colonial 
question  as  any  courts  in  England;  and 
yet  we  may  fail  to  govern  colonies  suc- 
cessfully, because  our  administrative  ser- 
vice is  defective.  A fixed  colonial  policy 
is  unknown  to  us,  because  we  never  had 
colonies.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  an- 
alogy between  a Territory  of  the  United 
States  and  a colony,  but  people  know  that 
the  comparison  is  somewhat  academic. 
Puerto  Rico  has  never  been  like  Ohio. 
Alabama,  or  Washington  while  in  the 
Territorial  condition.  Even  if  the  form 
of  government  for  Puerto  Rico  were 
made  the  same  as  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed at  any  time  in  any  of  our  thirty- 
five  Territories — thirty-two  of  which  have 
become  States — public  business  in  the  isl- 
and would  never  be  conducted  as  it  was. 
or  is,  in  any  of  them.  “ Race,-’  said  Dis- 
raeli, “is  the  key  to  history;”  it  certain- 
ly is  the  key  to  colonization. 

Necessity  gave  us  our  present  form  of 
government.  John  Adams  says  it  was 
“grinding  necessity.”  Will  necessity 
give  us  a well-equipped  civil  service  in 
every  department  of  government,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  foreign  and  colonial  con- 
tacts? The  equipment  goes  further  than 
a knowledge  of  another  language.  It 
means  more  than  an  academic  outfit  of 
economics,  history,  and  social  science.  It 
even  transcends  a willingness  to  draw  a 
salary  and  reside  for  a time  at  Honolulu 
or  Manila.  Our  diplomatic  service  has 
often  shown  masterful  management,  and 
has  never  fallen  into  absolute  incom- 
petency. Yet  we  have  never  had  a body 
of  trained  diplomats.  The  effect  of  our 
success  in  diplomacy  has  been  somewhat 
unfortunate.  It  has  tended  to  develop  a 
fatuous  popular  notion  that  nothing  need 
be  done  to  improve  the  service.  Many 
Americans  are  confident  that  Dr. Franklin 
was  the  first  great  diplomat  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  that  any  American  who  finds 
himself  ambassador  will  always  rise  to 
the  occasion.  The  cables  strengthen  this 
illusion,  and  doubtless  it  will  survive  till 
the  end.  The  late  Peace  Commission  at 
Paris  did  not  disappoint  the  Americans. 
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How  could  it  while  they  number  70,000,- 
000,  and  the  American  members  spoke 
after  Manila  and  Santiago? 

The  diplomatic  corps  is  not  within  the 
civil  service,  however,  and  its  individual 
members  are  not  likely  to  be  incompetent 
men.  The  new  test  of  our  civil  service 
will  come  on  the  military  and  industrial 
side.  The  country  had  ten  years’  experi- 
ence with  provisional  governments  after 
the  civil  war.  The  subject  is  far  too 
great  to  be  set  aside  with  a sentence,  but 
yet  a sentence  must  suffice.  However 
successful,  from  a military  point  of  view, 
was  the  Congressional  policy  of  recon- 
struction, it  was  not  considered  a success 
by  the  people  of  the  States  under  its 
power.  Their  long,  earnest,  and  con- 
stant expostulation  against  the  policy  was 
its  violation  of  the  accepted  principle  of 
our  government — that  the  military  shall 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. 
Complaint  of  this  kind  cannot  at  present 
come  from  any  people  whom  the  United 
States  may  choose,  to  treat  as  a colony. 
They  have  never  known  the  independence 
of  an  American  State.  The  problem  of 
the  civil  service  in  distant  colonies,  ever 
accustomed  to  military  rule,  is  therefore 
much  easier  than  if  the  United  States 
were  to  acquire  a domain  like  Canada, 
whose  people  are  as  familiar  with  self- 
government  as  we  ourselves.  The  mili- 
tary power  which  may  be  sent  to  possible 
colonies  will  have  to  deal  with  a people, 
or  groups  of  people,  in  a chronic  state  of 
rebellion.  The  history  of  the  Indians 
may  here  prove  a precedent.  However, 
this  is  improbable,  because  immigration 
to  the  tropics  from  the  temperate  zone  has 
never  exterminated  a people  as  immigra- 
tion west  exterminated  the  Indian  tribes. 
If,  at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
all  the  negroes  in  the  country  had  been 
transported  to  a tropical  land,  as  Lincoln 
and  many  others  favored— though  as  a 
voluntary  migration — and  the  race  had 
left  us  to  a man,  taking  up  its  abode  on 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  what  sort 
of  a protectorate  would  our  government 
have  assumed  over  them?  Undoubtedly 
a military  administration  would  have 
been  established,  and  possibly  might  have 
continued  to  this  day. 

England  has  lost  no  important  colony 
since  1776.  Since  that  time  a large  part 
of  the  less  civilized  world  has  been  under 
her  colonial  training.  The  effect  has 
been  the  extension  of  English  markets, 


but  not  exclusively,  for  the  English  col- 
onies trade  with  the  whole  world.  Our 
form  of  government  is  weakest  in  the 
very  elements  which  have  distinguished 
the  whole  colonial  policy  of  England. 
The  English  executive,  however  weak  as 
compared  with  the  legislative  in  Eng- 
land, is  much  stronger  than  the  legisla- 
tive in  the  practical  administration  of 
colonial  affairs.  For  example,  our  form 
of  government  is  incompatible  with  such 
an  office  as  that  of  Governor-General  of 
India;  yet  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that 
this  exalted  office,  with  all  its  royal  pow- 
ers, is  essential  to  the  permanency  of  Eng- 
lish rule  in  India.  The  question  may 
then  be  asked,  Are  we  bound  by  our 
form?  Is  it  not  possible  that  our  inter- 
pretation of  government,  even  of  the  pop- 
ular type,  has  been  provincial,  or  at 
least  Western-continental,  and  not  ap- 
plicable to  a world-policy?  Can  we  not 
develop  an  administrative  system,  even 
of  the  kind  characteristic  of  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  carry  it  out  with- 
out disturbing  our  republican  form  at 
home? 

Americans  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  perfect  piece 
of  work  struck  off  by  the  hand  and 
brain  of  man  at  one  stroke  will  be 
shocked  at  these  questions.  Their  coun- 
trymen who  believe  that  the  fathers  were 
only  opportunists  will  construct  an  an- 
swer. Some  will  find  it  already  given 
by  Lincoln  in  his  most  famous  Cooper 
Institute  speech,  in  1860,  and,  like  Lin- 
coln at  that  time,  will  “guard  a little 
against  being  misunderstood.”  “ I do 
not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow 
implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights 
of  current  experience,  to  reject  all  prog- 
ress, all  improvement.  What  I do  say 
is  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we 
should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive 
and  argument  so  clear  that  even  their 
great  authority,  fairly  considered  and 
weighed,  cannot  stand.”  This,  plainly, 
is  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  opportun- 
ism. Tlie  issue  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
discussing  in  1860— the  exclusion  of  sla- 
very from  the  Territories — involved,  it 
was  then  thought,  as  serious  changes 
in  American  government  as,  it  is  now 
thought,  may  be  involved  by  the  entrance 
of  the  American  people  into  a colonial 
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policy.  All  the  crises  in  the  lives  of  na- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  have  not  yet  oc- 
curred. The  capacity  of  our  form  of 
government  to  adapt  itself  to  a colonial 
policy  has  not  been  tried.  Whatever 
administrative  policy  proves  practicable 
will  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  by  Amer- 
icans to  be  of  a type  consistent  with  our 
traditional  form  of  government.  Yet  it 
promises  to  reconstruct  our  civil  affairs 
as  radically  as  the  industrial  necessities 
of  the  nation  in  1860  reconstructed  the 
suffrage  and  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion. 

The  civil  service  which  must  emanate 
from  the  application  of  a colonial  policy 
will  strengthen  the  executive  rather  than 
the  legislative  department  of  our  govern- 
ment. Had  the  thirteen  States  carried 
subordinate  colonies  with  them  into  re- 
volt in  1776,  our  form  of  republican  gov- 
ernment would  have  known  from  the 
first  a distinct  yet  co-ordinated  civil  ser- 
vice, whose  rules  of  procedure  would 
have  composed  our  system  of  adminis- 
trative law.  If  America  now  becomes  a 
colonizing  power,  it  may  demonstrate,  be- 
fore the  twentieth  century  closes,  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a republican  form  of 
government  whose  executive  and  admin- 
istrative are  as  strong,  relatively,  as  these 
parts  in  a monarchy,  and  yet  that  the 
essentials  of  the  republican  form  con- 
tinue with  undiminished  power.  The 
question  of  a highly  efficient  civil  ser- 
vice, especially  in  our  foreign  and  colo- 
nial contacts,  involves  far  more  than 
academic  tests,  the  distribution  of  the 
spoils  of  party,  or  the  installation  of  an 
office-holding  class.  It  goes  to  the  roots 
of  our  political  system,  and  again  com- 
pels decision  and  choice  between  two 
methods  of  conducting  public  affairs — the 
modern  monarchical  and  the  modern  re- 
publican. More  than  this.  Franklin’s 
test — a well-administered  government — 
must  be  the  test  to  which  the  civilized 
world  shall  at  last  come  in  making  up 
its  choice. 

The  republican  form  has  always  halted 
at  the  edge  of  barbarism.  It  makes  too 
heavy  demands  on  men  to  prosper  among 
any  barbaric  people.  Probably  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  have  thought  of 
the  matter  believe  that  the  principles  of 
our  government  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion. Doubtless  also  many  Americans 


believe  that  our  political  form  possesses 
latent  and  inexhaustible  virtues  which 
need  only  contact  with  other  races  to 
transform  them  into  self-governing  and 
prosperous  communities.  Our  local  tra- 
ditions lean  this  way.  Our  continental 
optimism  is  vigorous  enough  to  cross 
oceans  and  ignore  racial  bounds.  Our 
commercial  precedence  and  fertile  inven- 
tion, our  practically  instantaneous  mil- 
itary and  naval  successes,  not  wholly 
without  surprise  to  ourselves,  though  no 
serious  defeats  were  anticipated,  have  im- 
pressed the  national  confidence  yet  more 
deeply.  Americanism  at  home  and  abroad 
was  never  more  intense  than  to-day.  Tiie 
press  of  the  country  has  not  refrained 
from  pointing  out  that  as  a people  we  are 
equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be  put 
upon  us.  The  moral  value  of  such  con- 
fidence is  inestimable.  It  is  a virtue 
which  in  past  times  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  civilization;  indeed,  it  is  essen- 
tially the  life  of  human  progress.  Be- 
cause our  self-confidence  is  so  great,  we, 
as  a people,  will  not  hesitate  to  adapt  our 
republicanism  to  monarchical  methods 
whenever  necessary.  Our  written  con- 
stitutions will  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in 
the  way.  Whatever  civil  service  is  de- 
manded in  ruling  subordinate  races  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  that  service  will  be 
construed  as  in  harmony  with  the  repub- 
lican form. 

There  remains  the  final  test  of  admin- 
istration— a fixed  public  policy  at  all  points 
of  colonial  contact.  Our  political  meth- 
ods at  home  have  obeyed  no  such  fixed 
policy.  Rather  have  they  been  distin- 
guished by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  parties. 
The  hard  experience  that  comes  to  na- 
tions that  maintain  a colonial  policy  will 
not  pass  us  by.  It  need  not  be  hoped 
that  the  American  people  will  abandon 
their  policy  of  domestic  civil  service, 
wasteful  as  it  is,  until  the  economies  of 
administration  are  forced  upon  them  by 
grinding  necessity.  Old  and  stable  na- 
tions are  forced  to  be  economical.  Here 
lies  a hint.  We  must  grow  into  an  effi- 
cient civil  service.  When  the  public  is 
convinced  by  economic  necessity  of  its 
value,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  as  effi- 
cient under  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  it  is  with  the  nation  whose 
colonial  experience  to-day  is  widest  and 
most  authoritative. 
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LOVE  AND  DEATH. 


BY  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY. 

rilWO,  from  the  Heights  of  Quiet, 

A.  Come,  one  clay,  to  men  ; 

Two,  Love  and  Death,  come  hither, 
Come  once,  and  not  again. 

I turned,  looked  every  whither. 
Nothing  could  I see; 

But  as  the  High  God  liveth, 

One  came  from  Him  to  me. 

She  came  with  touch  and  odor 
Of  a summer  breath  , 

Came  as  shall  come  the  oilier, 

The  second  angel,  Death. 

Swiftly  my  soul  unfolded. 

Flashed,  and  reached  a wide; 

It  drank  the  pouring  glory 
Of  Heaven's  summertide. 

I reckon  not  the  seasons. 

The  years  that  fall  and  flow; 

Life  filled  her  cup  and  spilled  it, 
That  hour  long,  long  ago. 

Since,  none  has  met  me  seeking 
Up  and  down  the  ways; 

Love  comes  no  more  forever 
In  all  the  coming  days; 

And,  surely,  he  shall  find  me, 
Whether  I rest  or  roam, 

The  other — kindly  angel  ! — 

Come  to  take  me  home. 


A SKETCH  BY  MAC  NEIL. 


BY  FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 


IX7E  had  to  laugh.  I chuckled  all  day, 
V \ it  was  all  so  quaint.  But  I don't 
see  how  I can  tell  you,  because  you  don't 
know  MacNeil,  which  is  necessary. 

In  a labored  way,  MacNeil  is  an  old 
frontier  scout  with  a well-frosted  poll. 
He  is  what  we  all  call  a “good  fellow,1’ 
with  plenty  of  story,  laugh,  and  shrewd 
comment;  but  his  sense  of  humor  is  so 
ridiculously  healthy,  so  full  - bloodedly 
crude,  that  many  ceremonious  minds 
would  find  themselves  “off  side”  when 
Mac  turns  on  his  sense  of  jollity.  He 
started  years  ago  as  a scout  for  Sheridan 
down  Potomac  way,  and  since  then  he 


has  been  in  the  Northwest  doing  similar 
duty  against  Indians,  so  a life  spent  in 
the  camps  and  foot-hills  has  made  no 
“scented  darling”  out  of  old  man 
MacNeil.  He  is  a thousand-times  hero, 
but  he  does  not  in  the  least  understand 
this.  If  he  could  think  any  one  thought 
he  was  such  a thing  lie  would  opine  that 
such  a one  was  a fool.  He  has  acted  all 
his  life  in  great  and  stirring  events  as 
unconscious  of  his  own  force  as  the  heat, 
the  wind,  or  the  turn  of  tide.  He  is  a 
pure  old  warrior,  and  nothing  has  come 
down  the  years  to  soften  MacNeil.  He  is 
red-healthy  in  his  sixties,  and  has  never 
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seen  anything  to  make  him  afraid.  The 
influence  of  even  fear  is  good  on  men. 
It  makes  them  reflective,  and  takes  them 
out  of  the  present.  But  even  this  refine- 
ment never  came  to  Mac,  and  he  needed 
it  in  the  worst  way. 

So  that  is  a bad  sketch  of  MacNeil. 

A little  bunch  of  us  sat  around  the 
hotel  one  day,  and  we  were  drawing 
Mac’s  covers  of  knowledge  concerning 
Indians.  As  the  conversation  went  on, 
Mac  slapped  his  leg,  and  laughing,  said, 
“The  most  comical  thing  I ever  saw  in 
my  life!” 

“What  was  that,  Mac?”  came  a half- 
dozen  voices,  and  Mac  was  convulsed  with 
merriment. 

44  The  last  time  the  Piegans  raided  the 
Crows  I was  out  with  the  First  Cavalry. 
We  were  camped  on  the  Yellowstone,  and 
had  gone  to  bed.  I heard  an  Injun  out- 
side askin’  about  me,  and  pretty  soon 
Plenty  Coups  comes  in,  sayin’  the  Pie- 
gans had  got  away  with  a good  bunch  of 
their  ponies,  but  that  they  had  found  the 
trail  crossing  a little  way  down  the  river, 
and  Big  Horse  and  a war-band  of  Crows 
was  lavin'  on  it,  and  they  wanted  me  to 
go  ’long  with  them  and  help  run  it.  I 
didn’t  have  anything  but  a big  govern- 
ment horse,  and  they  ain’t  good  company 
for  Injun  ponies  when  they  are  run n in’ 
horse-thieves;  besides,  I didn’t  feel  called 
to  bust  my  horse  helpin’  Injuns  out  of 
trouble.  There  had  got  to  be  lots  of 
white  folks  in  the  country,  and  they 
wa’n’fc  at  all  stuck  on  havin’  war-bands 
of  Injuns  pirootin’  over  the  range.  The 
Injuns  wanted  me  to  protect  them  from 
the  cowboys,  ’cause,  you  see,  all  Injuns 
look  alike  to  a cowboy  when  they  are 
runniu’  over  his  cows.  So  Plenty  Coups 
says  he  will  give  a pony,  and  I says,  4 Mr. 
Injun,  I will  go  you  one.’ 

“ I fixed  up  sort  of  warm,  ’cause  it  was 
late  in  the  fall,  and  threw  my  saddle  on 
the  pony,  and  joined  the  war-band.  It 
was  bright  moon,  and  we  ran  the  trail 
slowly  until  morning;  and  when  it  come 
day  we  moved  along  Injun  fashion, which 
ain’t  slow,  if  you  ask  me  about  it.  We 
kept  a-pushin’  until  late  afternoon,  when 
we  saw  the  Piegans,  about  seven  miles 
ahead,  just  streakin’  it  over  the  hills.  My 
Injuns  got  off  their  ponies,  and,  Injun 
fashion,  they  stripped  ofl’  every  rag  they 
had  on  except  the  G-string  and  moccasins. 
This  is  where  them  Injuns  is  light-mind- 
ed, for  no  man  has  got  any  call  to  go 


flirtin’  with  Montana  weather  at  that  time 
of  the  year  in  his  naked  hide.  Old  man 
Mac  stands  pat  with  a full  set  of  jeans. 
And  then  we  got  on  them  ponies  and  we 
ran  them  Piegans  as  hard  as  we  could 
lather  till  plumb  dark,  when  we  had 
to  quit  because  we  couldn’t  see.  We  were 
in  an  open  sage-brush  country.  Well, 
it  got  darker  and  darker,  and  then  it  be- 
gan to  rain.  I sat  on  my  saddle  and  put 
my  saddle-blanket  over  my  head,  aud  I 
was  pretty  comfortable.  Then  it  began 
to  rain  for  fair.  Them  Injuns  stamped 
and  sung  and  near  froze  to  death,  aud  I 
under  the  blanket  laughing  at  them. 
’Long  ’bout  midnight  it  began  to  snow, 
and  them  Injuns  turned  on  the  steam. 
The  way  they  sung  and  stomped  round  iu 
a ring  tickled  me  near  to  death.  The 
snow  settled  round  my  blanket  and  kept 
out  the  cold  in  great  shape.  I only  had 
my  nose  out,  and  when  it  began  to  get 
gray  morning  I had  to  just  yell  to  see 
them  Injuns  out  there  in  live  inches  of 
snow,  without  a rag  on,  lioppin’  for  all 
they  was  worth.  You  talk  about  shootin 
up  a fellow’s  toes  to  make  him  dance;  it 
wa’n’t  a circumstance.  Them  Injuns  had 
to  dance  or  4 cash  in.’  I have  seen  plen 
ty  of  Injun  dances,  but  that  dance  had  a 
swing  to  it  that  they  don't  get  every 
time. 

44 We  got  on  the  ponies  and  started 
back  through  the  falling  snow,  tryin’  to 
locate  them  annuity  goods  of  theirn. 
’Course  we  lost  the  Piegans.  We  lost 
ourselves,  and  we  didn't  find  them 
clothes  till  afternoon,  ’most  eighteen  miles 
back,  and  then  we  had  to  dig  them  up, 
and  they  was  as  stiff  as  pctr-fleche.  Them 
was  a funny  bunch  of  warriors,  I -tell 
you. 

44  We  found  an  old  big- jaw*  steer  which 
some  punchers  had  killed,  and  them  In- 
juns eat  that  all  right;  but  I wasn't  hun- 
gry enough  yet  to  eat  big- jaw  steer,  so  I 
pulled  along  down  to  the  railroad.  I got 
a piece  of  bread  from  a sheep-man.  ami 
when  I got  to  Gray  Cliffs,  on  the  X P 
I was  ’most  frozen.  My  feet  and  knots 
were  all  swollen  up. 

“Whenever  I gets  to  thinkin'  'bout 
them  bucks  jumpin’  around  out  there  in 
the  snow  all  that  night,  and  me  a set  tin* 
there  under  the  blanket,  I has  to  laugh. 
She  was  sure  a funny  old  revel,  boys.’" 

And  we  listeners  joined  him,  hut  we 
were  laughing  at  MacNeil.  not  with  him. 

* A cattle  disease. 
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rents  an  unfurnished  house  in  London 
lie  has  to  pay  all  the  parish  rates,  but  the 
custom  when  furnished  houses  are  rented 
is  for  the  agreement  of  letting  to  contain 
a proviso  that  “the  landlady  agrees  to 
pay  the  original  rent,  as  also  to  pay  all 
existing  and  future  rates,  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  outgoings  chargeable  upon 
the  premises,  and  to  keep  the  same  in 
good  and  ten  an  table  repair.”  But 
no  matter  where  or  how  a for- 
eigner lives  in  England,  he  must 
pay  the  income  tax  of  eightpence 
on  the  pou  nd  (si  xteen  cents  on  five 
dollars)  if  he  stays  long  enough 
for  the  government  agents  to  dis- 
cover and  come  down  upon  him. 

It  is  useless  to  plead  American 
citizenship,  or  even  to  prove  that 
every  penny  of  your  income  is  de- 
rived from  America. 

A furnished  house  in  London 
does  not  include  bed  or  table  linen 
or  plate,  unless  these  are  especial- 
ly arranged  for,  in  which  case  the 
landlord  sometimes  leaves  all  his 
plate  and  linen,  and  sometimes 
portions  out  what  is  necessary  for 
the  number  of  persons  you  have 
to  provide  for.  In  one  of  my  ex- 
periences solid  silver  and  plated 
ware  was  left  out  for  my  family, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  land- 
lady's splendid  store  of  silver 
was  left  in  the  house  in  a huge 
chest,  the  presence  of  which  kept  most  of 
the  household  in  a state  of  nervousness 
for  six  months.  I speak  of  a large  chest 
full  of  silver  as  a “splendid  store,”  but  it 
would  not  he  so  considered  in  England, 
where  each  generation  in  the  old  families 
adds  to  the  collection  of  its  ancestors,  un- 
til it  has  come  to  pass  that  there  are  plen- 
ty of  persons  unknown  to  fame  who  count 
their  silver  literally  by  the  van -load. 
When  you  have  got  a London  house 
you  find  that  you  have  a home  which, 
first  of  all,  is  comfortable  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  that,  as  a rule,  is  the  large 
and  roomy  product  of  centuries  of  the 
study  of  house-building.  I expect  every 
travelled  reader  to  say  that  an  English 
house  cannot  he  comfortable,  because 
there  is  no  way  to  heat  it.  That  is  true. 
The  English  heat  themselves  instead  of 
their  houses.  They  keep  their  blood  in 
vigorous  circulation  by  exercise.  At  first 
we  non- walking  Americans  think  we  can- 
not endure  the  chilliness  of  a London 


house,  but  after  a while,  because  we  get 
used  to  the  new  condition,  because  the 
really  cold  days  are  few,  and  because  we 
learn  to  keep  warm  as  the  English  do,  by 
exercise  and  by  wearing  warm  woollen 
clothing,  the  discomfort  becomes  less  and 
less  important  in  our  eyes.  We  huddle 
before  the  ineffectual  grate  on  the  cold- 
est days,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  content 
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1 y go  in  couples.  There  is  no  fixed  rate 
of  pay  for  servants  in  England  or  Amer- 
ica, but  excellent  chamber-maids  and  wait- 
resses are  to  be  had  by  the  thousands  for 
eight  dollars  a month — £20  a year — and 
plain  cooks  ask  about  £5  more.  A plain 
cook  calls  herself  a cook;  one  of  better 
grade,  skilled  at  making  sauces,  gravies, 
and  puddings,  calls  herself  a “professed 
cook.”  A waitress  is  so  called,  and  a 
cliamber-maid  is  a chamber-maid;  but  a 
girl  willing  to  do  the  work  of  either  or 
both  calls  herself  a “good  general.”  If 
you  have  children,  you  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  without  a separate  ser- 
vant to  fetch  their  meals  to  the  nursery 
or  school-room,  and  wait  upon  them  and 
their  governess  there.  If  you  have  a 
large  house,  you  are  almost  obliged  to 
have  a scrub- woman  in  ouce  or  twice  a 
week,  and  her  you  call  a char-woman. 
In  every  complete  household  there  must 
be  a man-servant  of  your  own,  or  an  ar- 
rangement with  a man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  do  the  heavy  work  of  coal-carry- 
ing, ash-barrel-moving,  and  the  handling 
of  trunks  and  heavy  things  generally. 
A righteous  law  forbids  your  ordering 
your  women-servants  to  clean  your  win- 
dows, which,  in  sooty  London,  require 
cleaning  at  least  once  a fortnight.  There- 
fore your  man  does  that,  or,  more  com- 
monly, you  arrange  with  one  of  the  win- 
dow-cleaning companies  to  keep  your 
windows  clean  for  twopence  a window, 
once  in  every  so  often. 

I never  knew  how  many  persons  were 
dependent  upon  me  as  a householder  in 
London  until  we  found  our  American 
friends  all  discussing  what  Christmas 
boxes  they  were  going  to  give  last  year. 
These  presents  are  made  on  boxing  day — 
the  day  after  Christmas.  There  are  now 
no  actual  boxes  connected  with  the  an- 
cient institution,  though  whatever  you 
give  to  a dependent,  whether  it  be  a six- 
pence, or  a gown,  or  a ton  of  coal,  is  called 
a Christmas  box.  We  found  that  for  our 
women-servants  the  most  acceptable  gifts 
were  materials  for  new  print  or  black 
dresses,  and  for  caps  and  aprons,  together 
with  what  handkerchiefs  or  gloves  or  co- 
logne we  cared  to  add;  these  being  in 
addition  to  a golden  sovereign  iu  each 
case.  The  man  got  a money  present  and 
a new  pipe  and  plenty  of  tobacco.  But 
being  troubled  for  want  of  knowledge  to 
whom  to  give  outside  the  house,  and  how 
much  to  give  to  each  person,  we  applied 
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to  our  cook,  who  was  our  guide  in  all 
things  eccentric  and  unknown. 

“I  think,”  said  she,  “if  you  give  the 
water-cock,  the  dustman,  the  gardener, 
and  the  lamp-lighter  each  a shilling,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  postman, 
and  two  shillings  each  to  the  char- woman, 
the  baker-boy,  the  grocer-boy,  the  butcher- 
boy,  the  paper-boy,  the  milkman,  and  the 
laundry-boy,  that  will  be  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary.” 

“Who  is  the  water -cock?”  she  was 
asked. 

“He  is  the  man  who  is  called  in  to 
turn  the  house  supply  of  water  on  or  off 
if  you  need  it  done  during  repairs.” 

“ But  we  have  never  employed  him.” 

“ No,  but  you  may  have  to,  and  he  ex- 
pects a box.” 

“Why  give  anything  to  the  lamp- 
lighter? He  is  a public  servant.” 

“Because,  if  you  don’t,  he  simply  will 
not  light  the  gas-light  nearest  you  in  the 
street,  and  you’ll  have  to  complain  to  the 
vestry,  or  the  county  council,  or  some- 
body, and  have  a lot  of  bother.” 

It  was  the  same  with  the  gardener. 
Our  garden  was  a park,  common  to  a 
block  of  houses,  and  we  could  not  obtain 
any  special  service  from  the  gardener,  yet 
it  was  best  to  “ box  ” him.  The  dustman 
was  of  course  the  person  we  call  the  ash- 
man. When  the  postman  — that  is  to 
say,  the  letter-carrier— came,  he  carried  a 
little  book  instead  of  the  usual  bag  of  let- 
ters. He  took  his  half-crown  (sixty-one 
cents)  very  thankfully,  but  on  opening 
his  book  to  credit  us  with  the  gift  he 
made  a discovery.  “ Oh,  I say,”  said  lie; 
“I  beg  pawdon,  but  last  year  this  ’ouse 
gave  three  bob.”  A “ bob  ” is  a shilling 
in  the  slang  of  the  people. 

“My  mistress  only  allowed  half  a crown 
for  you,”  said  the  maid.  “ I don’t  think 
it’s  anything  to  her  what  other  families 
has  given.” 

“ Yes,  miss;  thank  you,  miss,”  said  the 
postman.  “ But  would  yer  mind  arskin’ 
’er  for  the  hother  sixpence,  as  liother- 
wise  I’ll  ’ave  ter  report  myself  short, 
an’  make  a hexplanation  ’ow  it  came 
abaout.” 

We  found  that  he  was  merely  collect- 
ing for  a general  Christmas-box  fund,  to 
be  divided  among  all  the  men  of  the 
branch  of  the  post  - office  where  he 
worked. 

At  my  office  in  “the  City,”  I was  ex- 
pected to  “box”  the  office-boy  and  char- 
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woman,  the  telegraph -boys,  messenger- 
boys,  and  the  postmen.  I kept  in  mind 
the  doleful  tale  of  an  American  friend  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  great  press  associa- 
tions. He  employed  a great  many  bo\’s, 
and  either  gave  them  noth  in  g or  too  1 i tt  le — 
I forget  which.  As  a result,  nothing  went 
right  afterward  where  the  boys  were  con- 
cerned. The  annoyance  was  so  ingenious- 
ly planned  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
that  it  was  deliberate.  He  suffered  for 
months,  until  he  gave  the  boys  all  that 
they  thought  they  should  have  had  in  the 
first  place.  I passed  boxing  day  very 
smoothly,  but  a week  later  a second  post- 
man came  to  the  outer  office  for  a Christ- 
mas box.  I called  him  to  my  desk  and 
said  that  I had  discharged  my  debt  to  the 
postmen  a week  before.  He  begged  to 
differ,  and  I insisted  I was  right. 

“ I think,  sir,”  said  he,  “ that  you  only 
gave  to  the  home  postman,  and  I am  ask- 
ing for  a box  for  the  foreign  postmen.” 

I had  not  been  warned  of  this  double 
demand,  but  as  most  of  my  letters  were 
foreign,  perhaps  it  was  just. 

A great  many  Americans,  especially  the 
tourists,  who  give  tips  six  times  too  large, 
cry  out  loudly  against  the  tipping  prac- 
tice over  here,  and  I at  first  set  out  to  be 
another  miracle- worker,  like  the  Danish 
king  who  tried  to  restrain  the  ocean  tide 
by  a command.  But  after  a time  it  be- 
came evident  that  of  what  tipping  there  is 
in  excess  of  that  in  the  older  and  larger 
cities  at  home,  most  of  it  is  trifling,  and  is 
the  cost  of  excellent  service  very  cheaply 
got.  I came  to  see  that  proper  tips  are 
very  small,  that  tips  correctly  apportion- 
ed make  living  delightfully  smooth  and 
easy,  that  where  tips  are  relied  on  they 
are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  re- 
cipients, and,  finally,  that  to  give  the  right 
tip— no  matter  how  small  it  is — is  to  give 
complete  satisfaction,  whereas  to  overtip 
proclaims  one  a greenhorn,  or  a spend- 
thrift, and  leads  to  extortionate  demands. 
An  Englishman  who  knows  that  his  cabby 
must  raise  thirty  shillings  to  pay  for 
his  cab  each  day  before  a penny  of  his 
takings  is  his  own,  gives  an  extra  two- 
pence over  his  fare  as  a kindness;  and 
when  he  gives  two  coppers  to  a railway 
porter  for  carrying  a trunk,  or  threepence 
to  a guard  for  getting  him  a compartment 
all  to  himself,  or  to  a vagrant  who  gets 
him  a cab  on  coming  out  of  a theatre 
into  the  rain,  lie  feels  that  he  pays  for 
value  received. 


Tipping  goes  too  far  in  some  directions, 
so  that  I have  felt  shame  for  the  man  hood 
that  has  stooped  to  demand  it.  Once  I 
was  having  a telephone  put  up  in  a hail- 
way just  outside  my  study.  As  I looked 
on  while  the  workman  was  doing  the  job. 
I was  pleased  to  think  how  very  like  an 
American  he  was  in  the  quickness  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  worked,  and  in  the 
brightness  and  alertness  of  his  mind.  An 
hour  later  the  instrument  was  in  place, 
and  the  man  came  into  the  study  to  tell 
me  so.  Without  turning  from  my  writing. 
I called  out  that  this  was  welcome  news, 
and  that  I was  sure  he  had  done  the  work 
well.  In  another  three  or  four  minutes 
I was  conscious  that  the  man  was  still 
standing  in  the  room  behind  me. 

“Hello!”  said  I.  “I  thought  you  had 
done  your  work  and  gone.” 

“I've  made  a good  job  of  it,  sir.” 

“I'm  sure  of  it.  Thank  you.  Good- 
by.” 

“Well,”  said  be.  “Ahem — don't  you 
think  I ought  to  have  something?*' 

“ Oh !”  said  I,  surprised  and  shocked  at 
the  want  of  pride  that  allowed  this  from 
a skilled  workman  whose  calling  and  skill 
commanded  respect.  “What  would  you 
like?” 

“ Well,  I think  it ’d  ought  to  be  worth 
a wetting,  sir.” 

That  meant  a drink  of  whiskey.  I was 
new  to  England  then,  and  I gave  it  U> 
him,  clumsily,  with  an  awkward  feeling 
because  he  had  proved  himself  a beggar. 
Six  months  afterwards  I would  have  given 
a sixpence  in  such  a case,  or  turned  the 
man  over  to  the  servants  to  be  “ liquored 
up.”  But  I was  getting  on  with  Euro- 
pean ways,  for  I remembered  that  only  a 
month  before, when  a man  put  up  some 
curtains  in  my  office,  and  bluntly  asked 
for  “something  for  the  job,  sir,”  I lec- 
tured him  on  bis  lack  of  self-respect,  ami 
gave  him  nothing  else.  In  nothing  do 
Americanism  and  Europeanism  jar  as  in 
such  encounters,  where  the  American 
thiuks  the  other  man  should  be  as 
proud  as  himself,  and  the  European  fails 
to  meet  that  standard.  Yes,  there  is  one 
other  situation  just  as  jarring,  and  that  is 
when  au  American  meets  an  Englishman 
who  thinks  himself  a superior  being.  The 

talented  Lady once  boasted  that  she 

had  read  The  Child  of  the  Jago . and  that 
though  many  persons  thought  it  strange, 
nevertheless  she  felt  a curiosity  to  learn 
something  about  the  poor  and  lowly. 
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She  asked  if  I thought  this  unnatural. 
“ Why,  no,  indeed !”  said  I.  “ We  should 
want  to  know  everything  about  our  own 
kind.  The  London  crowds  are  composed 
of  the  same  flesh-and-blood  creatures  as 
yourself,  only  they  are  less  artificial.  By 
knowing  them  you  understand  yourself 
better,  because  they  and  you  have  the 
same  emotions,  appetites,  and  impulses, 
but  you  govern  yours,  while  they  turn 
theirs  loose.”  The  noble  lady  turned  a 
formidable  lorgnette  upon  me.  Then  she 
gasped,  and  then  she  laughed.  “Dear 
me !"  said  she.  “ How  very  extraordinary 
you  Americans  are !” 

To  this  day  I cannot  feel  kindly  tow- 
ard the  men  and  boys  who  leap  to  the 
curb  to  open  a cab  door  for  me,  as  if  I 
was  an  armless  man  and  had  not  learned 
to  turn  the  handle  with  my  feet.  I feel 
a sinking  at  the  stomach  over  the  .poor 
wretches — often  bearded,  middle-aged 
men  with  the  debris  of  better  days  about 
them— who  run  after  my  cab  for  miles 
when  I am  coming  back  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  they  see  my  trunk  on  top  and 
know  that  it  will  need  lifting  down  and 
carrying  in  when  I reach  my  home.  The 
little  boys  who  turn  cart- wheels  beside 
my  carriage  going  to  Richmond  or  Kew 
simply  nerve  me  to  keep  my  pennies,  in 
the  hope  that  their  dangerous  and  degen- 
erate calling  may  prove  profitless  and 
be  abandoned.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  cab -chasers.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  at  a time  are  in  full  cry  after  my 
cab,  each  hoping  to  tire  out  the  others.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  winner,  ac- 
cept his  services,  and  fee  him  well. 

Just  before  Christmas  — as  long  as 
three  weeks  before — beggars  multiply 
fivefold  in  London,  and  daily  grow 
more  and  more  importunate  as  Christ- 
mas approaches,  until,  during  the  last 
week,  one  grows  used  to  turning  into 
one’s  front  doorway  and  finding  five  or 
six  little  boys  and  girls,  of  a better  grade 
than  most  beggars,  with  their  noses  flat- 
tened against  the  panel  of  glass,  singing 
a holiday  carol.  At  the  same  moment 
perhaps  a band  of  adults  will  be  roaring  a 
whiskey-saturated  melody  at  the  back  of 
the  house  against  the  park  railing.  Gaunt 
women  and  bloated  ones  thrust  out  their 
hands  at  passers-by  with  a command  to 
“ remember  Christmas,  sir,”  and,  like  all 
London  beggars,  touch  hands  to  heads 
deferentially  whether  they  get  anything 
or  not.  At  other  times  I do  not  find  so 


very  many  plain  and  simple  beggars  in 
London  as  many  of  my  tourist  compatri- 
ots discover.  I do  not  think  there  are 
more  to  the  square  acre  than  in  New 
York ; but  then  I am  singular  also  in  not 
observing  such  amazing  squalor  and 
poverty  here  as  my  American  friends  be- 
wail; indeed,  I have  never  seen  any  dis- 
trict in  London  to  compare  with  Sullivan 
Street,  Mulberry  Bend,  and  certain  bits  of 
Cherry  Street,  though  I don’t  pretend  to 
•have  looked  for  them,  or  that  they  may 
not  exist.  This  I will  say — they  are  not 
in  Whitechapel.  There  are  unquestion- 
ably many  more  Londoners  who  solicit 
pennies  from  pedestrians,  and  time  was 
that  I should  have  considered  them  beg- 
gars; but  the  English  have  corrected  my 
understanding  of  the  term,  so  that  I am 
given  to  know,  even  by  those  who  do  the 
soliciting — and  who  should  know  better 
than  they?— that  no  one  is  a beggar  who 
offers  or  thrusts  upon  you  something  in 
return  for  what  he  asks.  I have  heard  a 
policeman  accuse  a prisoner  of  having 
begged  after  being  warned  not  to  do  so. 
The  prisoner  was  indignant,  and  said: 
“I  was  not  begging,  your  Worship.  I 
was  singing,  and  I gave  a song  before 
ever  I held  out  my  hand  for  a copper.” 
The  magistrate  took  his  view  of  the  case, 
and  bade  him  go  free.  Wherefore  I take 
it  that  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  offer  shoestrings,  pencils,  hand-organ 
tunes,  vocal  music,  sleight-of-hand,  con- 
tortionist, and  burnt-cork  performances 
in  the  gutters  are  to  be  ranked  as  small 
traders  or  petty  merchants — though  not, 
of  course,  of  the  same  rank  as  the  flower- 
girls,  and  certainly  not  of  the  proud 
standing  of  the  cats’ -meat  men,  who 
have  fixed  routes  and  regular  customers, 
and  who  inherit  their  business  from  by- 
gone ancestors,  or  sell  it,  with  its  fixtures 
and  good-will,  as  one  may  sell  a railway 
or  an  opera-house. 

Immediately  after  beginning  house- 
keeping in  London,  the  family  was  as- 
tonished to  find  a strange  man  wandering 
about  from  bedroom  to  drawing-room, 
in  the  boldest,  most  matter-of-fact  way. 
He  was  merely  the  clock- man, engaged  by 
the  year  to  wind  the  principal  clocks  in 
the  house  and  to  keep  them  in  order.  He 
came  on  every  Thursday,  and  charged 
two  guineas  a year  for  attending  to  four 
clocks,  or  two  dollars  and  a half  for  each 
clock.  Then, on  another  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  heard  the  vigorous,  confident 
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touch  of  a strange  and  masculine  hand 
upon  the  piano  we  had  rented  with  the 
house.  He  was  the  piano-tuner  from  the 
piano-maker’s,  arranged  for  when  the  in- 
strument was  purchased,  who  came  once 
in  six  weeks.  I think,  and  for  whose  ser- 
vices a small  check  was  sent  every  year 
to  the  piano-maker’s.  On  still  another 
day  we  had  a call  from  a man  who  said 
he  looked  after  the  garden — this  was  not 
in  the  house  with  the  park  behind  it,  but 
in  another  place — and  weeded  it,  and 
trimmed  the  hedges,  and  mowed  and 
rolled  and  seeded  the  lawns,  for  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  a day,  or  a dollar 
and  ten  cents.  After  that  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  at  times  attend- 
ed by  a second  man,  whose  business  it  was 
to  get  himself  into  a rope  harness  and 
drag  a twelve-inch  lawn-mower  over  the 
grass,  while  the  boss  gardener  held  the 
handle. 

It  takes  two  men  to  manage  a twelve- 
inch  lawn-mower  in  England,  though  I 
used  to  think  that  pushing  an  eighteen- 
inch  machine  over  my  lawn  in  New  Jersey 
was  a very  light  and  agreeable  form  of 
exercise.  But  then  scores  of  times  I have 
seen,  from  English  car  windows,  three 
and  even  four  horses — strapping  Norman 
draught- horses,  too — hitched  to  an  or- 
dinary Yankee-like  plough  on  soft  level 
farm-land  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  To  con- 
tinue with  the  contributions  to  comfort, 
there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  rotund 
yet  statuesque  porter  of  my  West  Kensing- 
ton flat,  who  confided  to  his  patrons  that 
he  had  been  butler  to  a duke,  and  could 
show  a “character”  written  by  the 
duke’s  managing  man,  and  that  when- 
ever they  were  giving  a dinner  or  enter- 
taining in  any  way,  he  would  wait  on 
table— for  a dollar  and  a quarter  (five 
shillings)  if  the  guests  were  few  and 
“ broke  up”  early,  or  for  seven  shillings 
if  they  were  many  and  did  not  hurry 
away.  Fancy  having  a duke’s  butler, 
ready  to  turn  on  like  a hot-water  tap, 
only  when  wanted,  at,  say,  $1  75  a fort- 
night! There  are  such  men,  skilled  and 
impressive,  to  be  had  everywhere  in  Lon- 
don by  those  who  do  not  keep  one  of 
their  own. 

This  ex-butler  carved  the  meat  and 
birds  in  the  kitchen,  but  he  got  the  house- 
maid to  bring  the  dishes  to  the  serving- 
table  beside  the  dining-room  door,  and 
he  had  the  waitress  in  to  help  him  serve 
the  dishes.  He  may  have  busied  others, 


for  aught  I know.  The  English  work- 
folk are  all  geniuses  at  dividing  labor. 
They  know  this  in  England,  where  some 
very  wise  and  able  public  men  have  de- 
clared to  me  that  if  we  instituted  free 
trade,  the  English  could  not  compete  with 
us.  We  would  drive  them  before  us  out 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.  When  our 
statisticians  and  labor- organizers  quote 
the  wage  of  English  laborers  and  artisans 
to  show  that  labor  is  pauperized  abroad, 
they  may  impress  those  who  do  not  know 
the  conditions  that  accompany  those 
wages.  Not  to  know  is  to  be  unable  to 
conceive  how  comparatively  easy  a time 
a British  laborer  has,  or  how  generally 
true  it  is  that  two,  if  not  three,  men  per- 
form the  work  of  one  in  America.  Let 
the  tourist  who  has  travelled  in  England 
recall  how  the  workmen  are  dotted  and 
sprinkled  along  the  lines  of  the  railways, 
and  how  many  men  are  seen  hanging 
about  even  the  smaller  railway  stations. 
And  every  where  every  workman  of  every 
grade  seems  to  divide  his  time  between 
his  work  and  getting  tea  and  smoking  his 
pipe.  A short  time  ago  the  landlord  sent 
some  masons  to  furbish  up  the  brick  pil- 
lars of  my  door  porch.  The  men  came 
at  about  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  ten  o’clock  I thought 
they  had  gone  away  without  doing  any 
work.  This  did  not  surprise  me,  for.  as 
a rule,  work- folk  put  off  a job  intermi- 
nably, and  when  at  last  they  present  them- 
selves they  usually  say  that  they  have 
come  to  see  what  is  needed,  and  will  actu- 
ally do  the  work  on  another  day;  but  in 
this  case  they  were  in  the  kitchen  arran- 
ging for  hot  water  for  their  tea.  They 
knocked  off  for  tea  again  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  least  twice  in  between 
their  tea-drinkings  I saw  them  seated  in 
the  doorway  enjoying  their  pipes. 

The  English  are  a much  less  nervous, 
more  even-tempered,  patient  people  than 
we,  and  their  work-folk  give  them  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  practise  these  virtues. 
The  service  in  the  large  department  stores 
is  like  that  at  home — brisk,  prompt,  and 
ready  to  meet  any  want — but  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  smaller  shops.  Wherever 
men  tinker,  mend,  make,  or  trade  in  a 
small  way,  they  are  maddening  to  deal 
with.  There  is  an  American  woman  in 
London  who,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, at  last  got  a plumber  into  her 
house  to  look  at  a leaking  pipe.  She 
turned  the  key  in  the  door  and  pocketed 
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it.  “Now,” said  she,  “ I’ve  got  you  here 
at.  last,  and  I mean  to  have  you  do  this 
work.  You  can  send  for  tools'and  help 
by  one  of  my  maids,  but  out  of  this  house 
you  don’t  go  until  this  pipe  is  repaired.” 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  cobblers  and  mend* 
ers  of  every  sort  are  always  aunoyed  by 
a call  for  their  services.  They  do  not  re- 
sent it;  they  are  polite  enough.  But  they 
adopt  a troubled  expression  of  face,  and 
put  you  off  a day  or  a week,  and  talk  of 
being  dreadfully  rushed,  though  you  may 
have  come  upon  them  smoking  and  read- 
ing a paper  in  the  doorway.  It  is  that 
they  are  slow  and  easy-going,  and  dislike 
being  hurried.  But  one  comes  in  time  to 
be  used  to  their  delays.  There  even 
comes  a time  when  an  American  adapts 
himself  to  the  slow  gait,  long  stops,  and 
infrequent  trains  of  the  London  under- 
ground, and  can  set  out  into  the  great 
world  of  the  metropolis  on  a ’bus  with 
the  same  philosophy  that  a passenger  by 
a sailing-vessel  waits  upon  wind  and  tide. 

In  what  is  to  be  said  here  of  one  ex- 
periment in  keeping  house  in  London  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  though  one  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  trial  was  made 
was  a large  one,  it  was  kept  with  no  more 
servants  than  a newspaper  correspondent, 
obliged  to  entertain  his  fellow-country- 
men abroad  in  a modest  way,  could  afford 
to  employ.  There  was  a cook,  a waitress 
and  parlor-maid,  and  a house  maid.  To 
this  resident  corps,  so  to  speak,  were  added 
the  English  features  of  the  char-woman, 
who  came  to  scrub  the  floors  and  wipe  the 
paint  once  a week,  and  to  help  in  the 
kitchen  when  there  was  a dinner  party 
on;  the  ex-butler  on  occasion,  the  man 
of  the  neighborhood  to  do  the  heavy  lift- 
ing, the  laundress  who  “took  in  wash- 
ing,” and  the  gardener.  The  house  was 
peculiar  in  some  of  its  features.  Down 
in  the  basement  were  the  kitchen  in  the 
back,  the  great  box-room  (or  store-room, 
as  we  say)  in  the  middle,  with  the  pan- 
try beside  it,  and  the  “ servants’  hall” — 
where  they  rested  and  received  company 
— in  the  front.  The  ground-floor  began 
with  the  morning-room  by  the  frontdoor, 
the  completely  appointed  wash-room,  the 
smoking-room,  and  then  the  dining-room, 
which  took  up  half  the  length  and  the 
entire  width  of  the  house.  The  drawing- 
rooms monopolized  the  entire  first  story, 
excepting  the  hallway  and  a nondescript 
place  on  a half-landing  off  the  hall— a 
sort  of  vestibule  with  tiled  floor,  with 


windows  on  two  sides,  and  with  no  raison 
d'&tre  except  the  display  of  potted  flowers 
upon  many  pillars  and  stands.  It  was  a 
pretty  ornament,  and  was  put  there  be- 
cause there  were  few  flowers  in  the  park 
behind  the  house.  Be  he  rich  or  poor 
or  wise  or  great  or  drunken,  the  English- 
man will  have  flowers  about  him.  One 
window  of  this  vestibule  opened  into  a 
small  hot-house  (or  glass  house,  the  Eng- 
lish would  say)  for  reviving  and  develop- 
ing plants.  Above  were  three  stories  cut 
up  into  small  rooms — a school-room,  a 
sewing-room,  a bath-room,  and  the  rest 
all  bedrooms.  There  are  plenty  of  Lon- 
don houses  without  bath-rooms,  and  even 
in  this  house  were  many  large  tin  tubs  for 
those  who  preferred  to  take  the  morning 
plunge  in  their  bedrooms,  and  for  the  ser- 
vants. The  servants’  rooms  were  on  top 
of  the  house,  and  were  many  and  small 
and  shabby ; in  fact,  the  higher  up  stairs 
you  went  the  worse  the  house  looked,  so 
that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  draw- 
ing-room or  dining-room  and  the  cook’s 
bedroom  were  under  the  same  roof,  or 
even  in  the  same  quarter  of  London. 
After  a great  deal  of  house-hunting  in 
England,  I think  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  that. 

The  typical  Englishman  pretends  no- 
thing, boasts  of  nothing,  thrusts  nothing 
on  any  one.  He  demands  that  time  and 
patience  be  spent  in  discovering  his  mer- 
its and  the  attractions  of  his  family  and 
home.  The  outside  of  his  house  is  like 
himself  — plain,  unassuming,  a trifle  re- 
pellent. The  most  splendid  domestic 
quarters  in  England  hide  behind  plain, 
raw  brick  walls,  often  sooty,  and  perhaps 
gnawed  into  by  time  and  the  elements. 
But  in-doors  the  English  do  put  a best 
foot  forward  in  this  respect,  that  their 
common  or  company  rooms  will  often  be 
elaborately  appointed,  heaped  with  choice 
bric-a-brac,  and  decked  with  the  beautiful 
wall  coverings  and  hangings  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  (and  of  furniture)  they  lead 
the  world;  and  yet  the  bedrooms  will  be 
meagrely  furnished,  if  not  shabby.  Eng- 
lish children  and  servants  appear  to  be 
especially  badly  cared  for  in  this  respect. 
It  needs  an  American  woman — and  not  a 
man  — to  tell  all  Europe  how  lovingly 
and  proudly  we  house  and  clothe  and 
deck  our  children,  and  especially  what 
care  and  taste  and  money  we  lavish*  upon 
the  bedrooms  and  the  lingerie  of  our  lit- 
tle girls.  If  what  I have  noticed  is  typ* 
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ical  and  what  I’ve  been  told  is  true,  the 
tender  English  girl  is  dressed  and  shelter- 
ed more  like  a nun  than  like  the  pet  and 
pride  of  the  household.  And  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  care  of  the  English 
servants,  the  contrast  is  even  greater.  To 
have  a door  in  London  opened  to  you  bj 
a neat  maid  in  starched  and  snow-white 
regalia,  whose  face  and  hands  are  as  clean 
as  her  ribbons  and  collar,  and  then  to  be 
shown  the  almost  squalid  poverty  of  her 
quarters,  is  to  send  you  away  wondering 
how  her  neatness  and  pride  are  kept  up, 
and  why  such  qualities  are  not  better  re- 
warded. She  and  one  or  two  others  are 
apt  to  be  huddled  in  a small  chamber 
with  tattered  wall-paper  splotched  with 
stains.  She  has  a shabby  iron  bed,  a bit 
of  torn  and  dirty  carpet  beside  the  bed 
upon  the  otherwise  bare  floor,  a cheap 
disfigured  wash-stand  — perhaps  only  a 
chair  to  serve  as  one — and  her  bag  and 
boxes  iu  place  of  p,  bureau. 

But  caste  is  a genuine  and  substantial 
institution  in  England,  and  the  servant  is 
a servant,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  born  of 
servant  parents,  and  certainly  never  ex- 
pects to  be  of  any  higher  rank.  Marriage 
is  her  ambition,  but  not  her  way  out  or 
up.  She  does  not  expect  it  to  raise  her 
social  status,  which,  in  a word,  does  not 
trouble  or  weigh  with  her  at  all.  Eng- 
lish servants  do  not  share  the  food  that  is 
provided  for  the  family.  They  put  up 
with  tea  and  bread  and  butter  for  break- 
fast, but  will  take  coffee  and  bacon  if 
they  can  get  them— which  is  the  case  in 
few  houses.  For  dinner — well,  in  a case 
within  my  knowledge,  where  a parsimoni- 
ous mistress  was  unjust  to  her  servants— 
they  demanded  the  regular  fare  of  ser- 
vants in  London,  which  they  said  was 
boiled  meat,  two  vegetables,  and  pudding. 
It  is  a very  strange  thing  to  the  average 
American  to  learn  and  to  feel  that  what- 
ever is  not  used  at  his  table  is  saved  in 
the  pantry,  to  go  down  there  late  some 
night  when  all  the  restaurants  and  clubs 
are  closed,  and  to  find  that  a dozen  straw- 
berries, a slice  or  two  of  cake,  and  a six- 
teenth portion  of  a delicious  dish  of  des- 
sert have  been  untouched,  that  the  joint 
you  carved  at  dinner  is  precisely  as  it 
was  when  you  sent  it  away,  and  that 
even  the  cream  that  was  left  and  will 
spoil  before  morning  has  been  set  aside  as 
tabooed  to  the  servants.  They  are  most 
content  when  allowed  to  live  quite  sep- 
arately from  the  family.  After  more 


than  one  formal  dinner  I have  seen  the 
champagne  still  standing,  flat  and  dead, 
in  the  bottles,  and  the  sherry  and  port 
marking  the  same  point  which  they 
reached  in  the  decanters  when  taken  from 
the  table.  I have  had  the  curiosity  to 
test  this  once  or  twice,  and  twice  unkind 
necessity  has  sent  me  foraging  in  my  own 
kitchen  late  at  night,  with  the  results 
that  are  here  stated. 

But  the  house  referred  to  in  this  paper 
had  no  servants,  in  the  English  accept- 
ance of  the  word.  Quite  close  to  it  were 
houses  not  very  much  larger  where  there 
were  fourteen  or  fifteen  servants,  and  in 
one  establ ishmen t twenty-two.  An  Amer- 
ican friend  of  mine,  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, told  me  one  day  what  he  had  learned 
about  the  servant  retinue  in  a large  house 
where  both  of  us  were  guests.  In  that 
house  fifteen  servants  waited  upon  three 
in  family.  My  friend  said  that  he  was 
told  that  the  principal  business  of  most 
of  the  lower  servants  was  waiting  on  the 
upper  ones.  The  butler  was  the  head  of 
the  servants’  hall,  and  he  and  the  house- 
keeper and  the  mistress's  maid  were  al- 
ways addressed  as  “ sir  ” and  “ ma'am  by 
the  others.  The  lower  servants  prepared 
the  food  for  the  servants,  and  set  the  ta- 
ble— always  spread  in  the  servants’  hall. 
All  sat  down  together,  the  butler  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  housekeeper  at  his 
right,  and  the  lady's  maid  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  law  of  such  a hall  declared 
that  not  a word  might  be  spoken  at  meals 
by  any  one  except  the  butler,  who  in  that 
house  never  spoke  — though  there  were 
said  to  be  butlers  who  spoke  occasionally 
to  the  housekeepers  when  at  meals.  Is 
this  not  all  deliciously  funny — a sober 
burlesque  of  life  abovestairs?  The  page, 
or  buttons,  waited  on  all.  The  valet  of  a 
visiting  nobleman  always  sat  “ up  top  ” be- 
side the  butler.  Dinner  consisted  of  roast 
meat  or  boiled  meat,  two  vegetables,  bread, 
pudding,  and  beer  for  those  who  did  not 
take  their  beer  allowance  in  cash.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  ask  for  a second  serving 
of  anything.  When  the  first  of  the  two 
courses  was  finished,  the  butler,  house- 
keeper, and  maid  withdrew  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  where  they  were  served 
with  sweets.  The  lower  servants  remain- 
ed at  the  pudding,  which  the  house  pro- 
vided. The  three  upper  servants  always 
had  something  especially  prepared  for 
them  at  every  meal,  as,  for  instance,  at 
breakfast  the  other  servants  had  bread, 
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butter,  coffee  or  tea,  and  one  boiled  egg 
apiece,  but  the  heads  of  the  hall  each  had 
a rasher  of  bacon  and  two  eggs  cooked 
how  they  pleased.  Such  was  the  gossip 
about  one  really  considerable  London 
mansion.  And  then  to  think  of  that 
butler  marrying  and  becoming  a house 
porter  in  a flat-house,  as  so  many  butlers 
do,  and  getting  back  to  the  shadow  of  his 
former  throne  and  the  stale  perfume  of 
the  flowering-time  of  his  career  by  hiring 
himself  out  to  wait  on  ordinary  folk  at 
five  shillings  a night! 

And  now  what  do  we  eat  when  we 
keep  house  in  London— we  who  are  not 
restricted  to  one  meat,  two  vegetables, 
beer,  and  pudding?  Very  plain  food,  to 
tell  the  truth,  but  very  good  food,  never- 
theless. To  appreciate  the  fare  of  Eng- 
land one  needs  to  go  to  France  and  eat 
if  only  for  a little  while  the  delicious 
dishes  served  at  the  best  hotels;  then  we 
shall  reach  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
proprietor  of  that  great  Saratoga  hotel 
who  told  me  that  once  a week  he  went 
to  the  house  of  his  head  porter  and  feast- 
ed upon  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  count- 
ing it  the  best  meal  of  the  week,  because 
he  was  so  tired  of  the  fancy  cooking  at 
his  hotel.  Just  in  that  mood  I have 
rushed  back  from  Paris,.  Berlin,  Vienna, 
or  delightful  Buda-Pesth,  eager  to  return 
to  my  own  table  in  London  and  enjoy  an 
English  dinner  of  soup,  fish,  joint,  and 
pudding,  each  course  of  the  plainest,  but 
well  cooked,  honest,  and  substantial.  The 
meats  sold  in  the  West  End  of  London 
are  the  tenderest  and  sweetest  in  all  the 
world.  The  beef  is  from  Chicago  or  Can- 
ada, and  the  mutton  hails  from  New  Zea- 
land or  Australia,  for  the  most  part,  but 
it  is  vastly  the  better  for  having  come  so 
far.  The  tenderness  that  the  beef  acquires 
is  marvellous,  and  the  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  mutton  are  not  to  be  described 
in  words.  Although  soup  and  coffee  in 
English  hotels  and  restaurants  are  things 
to  flee  from,  yet  it  is  possible  to  educate 
an  English  cook  to  make  both  well,  there- 
fore these  are  good  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  properly  made.  England’s 
farms  are  largely  non-productive  and 
generally  non-profi table,  and  her  truck- 
gardens  cannot  provide  what  London  re- 
quires. The  English  season  for  each 
fruit  and  vegetable  is  neither  early 
enough  nor  sufficiently  long  for  the 
gourmets  of  a metropolis.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  London  folk  get  the 


choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
France  whirled  over  to  them  fresh  every 
day.  The  average  English  cook,  got  at  a 
lady  agent’s  or  a registry-office  for  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  a year  (twenty  to  twenty -five 
pounds),  can  cook  each  familiar  thing 
separately  as  if  she  possessed  a heaven- 
born  genius.  Ask  her  to  put  any  two 
things  together,  and  she  fails  like  an 
African  king  who  sets  up  to  whip  a Brit- 
ish army.  She  will  not  savor  any  dish, 
except  upon  pain  of  dismissal,  and  if  you 
command  her  to  put  even  salt  and  pepper 
in  her  cooking,  she  does  it,  but  always 
under  protest,  and  in  the  belief  that  you 
are  corrupting  her.  The  English  season 
their  food  when  they  have  it  served  to 
them ; but  we,  who  get  our  cooking  know- 
ledge from  France  and  Germany  and 
Italy,  know  very  well  that  this  cannot  be 
done;  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 

An  English  cook’s  puddings  will  prove 
the  greatest  surprise  to  her  American  em- 
ployers, they  are  so  many,  so  different, 
and  so  delicious.  Our  first  cook  show- 
ered upon  us  one  unbroken  stream  of 
unvaryingly  good  puddings  every  night 
for  more  than  a year,  and  they  were  so 
varied  that  we  never  seemed  to  have  the 
same  kind  twice.  They  were  fruit  pud- 
dings—dried  fruit  and  candied  fruit — pre- 
serve puddings,  boiled  puddings,  and  a 
range  of  puddings  that  were  indescribable, 
but  very  delicate,  complex,  and  good  to 
happen  upon.  With  nine  in  ten  of  these 
creations  she  sent  in  plain  thick  cream 
as  a sauce.  That  sounds  commonplace 
and  a trifle  tiresome;  but  try  it,  all  who 
do  not  know  that  there  is  no  sauce  like 
it  for  sweet  things,  and  that  it  never 
comes  amiss.  Of  course,  being  Amer- 
ican, we  longed  for  pies,  and  never  got 
any,  for  there  are  not  even  the  tin 
plates  in  which  to  cook  them  in  all  Great 
Britain.  An  American  grocer  in  Picca- 
dilly makes  life  not  only  possible,  but 
delightful,  to  the  Yankees  in  exile  there. 
He  sells  maple  syrup,  buckwheat,  sweet 
pickles,  pop-corn  (and  corn -poppers),  Chi- 
cago canned  meats,  tomato  catsup,  and  a 
host  of  American  specialties  not  elsewhere 
obtainable  in  England — the  triumphaut 
and  glorious  list  being  led  by  canned 
sweet-corn,  of  which  the  English  are  in 
blank  ignorance — but,  alas!  he  does  not 
sell  pies.  Our  delicious  oysters  are  on 
sale  at  Whiteley’s  and  at  Harrod’s  stores 
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at  a shilling  a dozen,  cold  and  fresh  and 
in  the  shell,  whereas  the  native  coppery 
oysters  cost  a dollar  a dozen,  or  four 
times  as  much.  Ours  appear  to  be  sent 
over  as  ballast,  but  they  are  just  as  wel- 
come as  if  they  came  in  the  President’s 
yacht. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  plain  fare  the 
English  rise  to  sublime  heights  in  the  de- 
vising of  sandwiches  for  afternoon  tea, 
for  picnics,  and  for  luncheons.  Every 
one  who  has  been  to  England  knows 
what  mountains  of  sandwiches  they  will 
prepare  for  even  two  ladies  who  are  going 
boating  or  on  a short  railway  journey, 
but  not  every  one  of  my  readers  is  aware 
of  the  exquisite  kinds  they  include  in 
their  category,  as,  for  instance,  cucum- 
ber sandwiches,  and  lettuce  ones,  and  ones 
filled  with  lettuce  salad  or  plain  undress- 
ed “ mustard  and  cress  ” — the  bread  being 
always  cut  very,  very  thin,  and  the  butter 
being  the  best. 

The  English  breakfast  is  a very  stupid, 
narrow,  and  tiresome  institution.  It  is  a 
stereotyped  monotony  of  tea,  bacon — or 
bacon  and  eggs — and  marmalade.  Even 
such  a divergence  as  oatmeal— or  porridge, 
as  they  call  it — is  rare  and  uncertain,  and 
I do  not  happen  to  know  an  English  home 
or  hotel  where  fruit  is  served  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  with  us.  With  their  tea  aud  bacon 
they  have  none  of  our  hot  breads  or  pan- 
cakes— for  which  they  may  thank  their 
North  Star.  In  place  of  these  they  eat 
sweetened  breads  of  various  sorts,  known 
as  scones,  Sally -Lunns,  and  a delicious 
toasted  and  buttered,  mildly  sweet  form 
of  bread  called  tea-cakes.  To  these  whole- 
some breads  they  add  those  peculiarly 
British  long-range,  death -dealing,  missiles 
known  as  crumpets  and  muffins.  And 
everywhere  in  England  dry  toast  is  served 
at  breakfast. 

Though  their  candies  are  such  that  they 
are  not  fond  of  them — primitive  and  hard 
and  unattractive  even  to  themselves — they 
yet  are  more  given  to  eating  other  sweet 
things  than  we  who  are  a candy-loving 
people.  At  breakfast  they  must  have  their 
sweetened  breads  and  marmalades  and 
jams.  At  luncheon  they  have  jam  again, 
and  a wide  range  of  tarts  and  cakes. 
There  is  no  afternoon  tea  without  cake  on 
the  tray,  and  at  dinner  they  finish  with 
puddings  and  other  sweet  dishes,  often 
cloyingly  sugared.  I do  not  think  I need 
to  say  that  afternoon  tea  is  as  regular  a 
meal  as  any  other,  or  that  it  cannot  be 


escaped,  no  matter  who  you  are,  what  your 
station,  or  where  you  try  to  hide  from  it. 
It  is  served  in  shops,  work-places,  lawyers’ 
offices,  banks,  and  newspaper-offices,  and 
both  in  business  and  domestic  life  it  serves 
one  excellent  purpose  in  bringing  people 
together  to  discuss  their  affairs  under  easy 
and  pleasant  conditions.  Even  the  men 
and  women  who  are  afoot  at  tea-time, 
wh  icli  is  h alf  past  four  to  fi  ve  o'cl ock , crowd 
the  multitudinous  tea-shops  of  the  Lyons, 
the  Express,  or  the  Aerated  Bread  com- 
panies, and  in  such  hosts  that  though 
three  of  these  shops,  each  taking  up  an 
entire  building,  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  Piccadilly,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  a seat  in  any  one  of  them  when  the 
tea  hour  coines.  In  your  own  house  the 
custom  is  made  a pretty  one.  If  there  is 
company,  the  tea  is  served  in  the  drawing- 
room; otherwise,  in  the  dining-room.  It 
is  brought  in  by  a picturesque  maid  in  cap 
and  apron  and  strings,  bearing  a great 
shiny  tray  whereon  are  the  silver  teapot, 
cream-jug,  and  sugar-bowl,  all  set  about 
with  delicate  china  cups  and  saucers,  aud 
dishes  of  thinnest  sandwiches  and  cut 
cake.  Every  member  of  the  household  is 
waiting  and  listening  for  it,  or  hurrying 
to  it  from  out-of-doors,  and  around  the 
steaming  shrine  all  gather  — old  and 
young  and  invalid  and  lusty  alike  — to 
rest  half  an  hour,  and  gossip  together  of 
what  each  has  been  doing  or  planning 
or  hearing  since  they  last  met  at  break- 
fast or  at  luncheon. 

To  explain  why  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher  than  with  us— though  it  is  the  pop 
ular  belief  in  America  that  it  is  cheaper 
there  than  at  home — would  requi  re  a chap- 
ter. Living,  in  a word,  is  cheaper  for  the 
English  poor  than  for  our  own,  and  dear- 
er for  the  well-to-do  than  in  America, 
because  there  are  here  two  standards  of 
living.  The  unit  of  value  for  the  well- 
to-do  in  England  is  the  sovereign,  or  the 
five-dollar  piece,  whereas  our  American 
unit  of  value  in  housekeeping  and  prac- 
tical affairs  is  a dollar.  The  unit  of 
value  with  the  English  poor  is  a sliding 
standard  that  runs  from  a penny  down 
to  a farthing,  just  as  in  America  it  is  a 
nickel.  No  American  of  middle  circum 
stances  who  lias  made  his  home  in  Lon- 
don will  dispute  my  statement  that  it 
costs  more  to  keep  a family  there  than  it 
does  at  home.  Men’s  clothing,  wines  and 
liquors,  servants,  flowers,  and  a very  few 
minor  articles  are  cheaper  in  England, 
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but  these  advantages  are  offset  by  the 
higher  cost  of  all  other  necessaries.  The 
cheapest  cut  of  beef  is  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  the  best  fish  sell  for  as  high  as 
fifty  cents  a pound,  butter  is  thirty  cents 
a pound,  coffee  is  forty  cents,  strawberries 
never  go  lower  than  eight  or  ten  cents  a 
basket.,  and  good  small  fruits  generally 
are  very  much  dearer.  Peaches  are  a 
quarter  of  a dollar  apiece,  milk  is  eight 
cents  a quart,  cream  is  fifty  cents  a 
quart,  oysters  fetch  a dollar  to  a dol- 
lar and  a half  a dozen,  bread  is  about 
as  cheap  as  at  home,  loin  of  pork  is 
twenty- five  cents  a pound,  the  cheaper 


mutton  (from  New  Zealand)  is  twenty 
cents  a pound,  and  English  mutton  fetch- 
es seven  cents  more.  These  are  all  West 
End  prices,  but  they  are  not  high  prices. 
They  are  the  quotations  of  a very  careful 
buyer.  Then,  again,  the  requirements  of 
maintaining  a middle  station  in  London 
with  one's  friends  and  visitors  add  great- 
ly to  the  cost  of  housekeeping  in  servants, 
flowers  for  the  table,  wines,  elaborate  des- 
serts, and  the  general  expense  of  formal 
dining,  for  the  punctilious  formality  of 
drawing-room  manners  demands  an 
equally  high  and  formal  standard  of 
living. 


LOVE’S  WOUNDS. 

BY  LOUISE  BETTS  EDWARDS. 

Not  love  for  me— not  love! 

Hate  I will  have,  with  fierce  hot  breath, 

Sin  whose  sweet  wine  holds  dregs  of  death, 
Ambition  with  its  stinging  goad. 

And  tottering  Toil,  with  leaden  load; 

Fear  with  its  shuddering  serpent-hiss. 

Cold  Treachery  with  its  Judas-kiss: 

A bosom-thorn  though  each  should  prove. 

More  deep,  more  sharp  the  mortal  stab  of  Love! 

Love  holds  a two-edged  sword  ; 

And  for  each  happy  hour  she  brings. 

Each  kiss  where  rapt  remembrance  clings. 

Each  thrilling  thought,  each  tender  word, 

Seven  times  she  pierces  with  that  sword. 

Canst  bear  Love's  wounds,  O high  of  heart? 

None  answers,  who  hath  known  their  smart; 

They  only  pledge,  who  weigh  not  Love  with  loss, 
Their  hearts  to  drink  her  cup  and  bear  her  cross! 

No,  not  the  wounds  of  Love! 

That  adds,  for  every  hurt  she  heals, 

A subtler  sting  than  that  she  seals. 

Love  lays  on  Guilt  a deeper  stain; 

Gives  Death  his  last  supremest  pain; 

When,  he  hath  raised  his  hand  to  part, 

Love  wields  the  sword  that  cleaves  the  heart; 
Love,  save  for  Death,  were  sweet,  ah  sweet! 

Dear,  but  for  Love,  the  coming  of  Death's  feet! 

So  I will  go  my  way; 

And  when  Love  passes,  turn  my  face, 

Lest  I should  stay  for  one  embrace: 

Sad,  that  I may  not  be  more  sad  ; 

Strange,  that  men  may  not  see  me  mad ; 

Lonely,  that  I may  tremble  less 
In  the  last  awful  loneliness. 

From  stone  to  stone,  how  brief  the  mile! 

What  if  a craven  heart  go  cold  a while? 
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THE  ninth  day  of  August.  1814. was  hot 
and  sultry  on  the  Connecticut  coast. 
Ever  since  morning,  old  Madam  Carr, 
Catherine’s  grandmother,  had  been  presa- 
ging thunder-tempest.  Sittingon  the  north 
porch,  knitting  an  interminable  length  of 
silk  stocking,  she  had  sniffed  the  charred 
dust  of  the  Held  - grass  consuming  be- 
neath the  fierce  sun,  as  in  a very  auto - 
c le-fe  of  nature,  and  turned  keen  old 
eyes  of  suspicion  upon  the  northwest 
horizon,  where  the  thunder-storms  were 
wont  to  brew.  All  day  the  northwest 
had  been  vague,  as  with  dregs  of  color 
instead  of  cloud,  for  all  the  purple-blue 
of  the  intense  sky  seemed  to  have  settled 
there.  “There  will  be  a thunder-tem- 
pest before  night,"  said  Madam  Carr,  in 
her  deep  voice,  almost  a bass,  coming  un- 
expectedly from  a slender  old  throat 
swathed  in  folds  of  delicate  lace. 

“Yes,  grandmother,  I think  so,”  re- 
sponded Catherine. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  thin  stuff  of 
an  indeterminate  pattern  of  purple  stripes 
and  garlands  of  pink  flowers,  faded  and 
darned  profusely,  as  was  her  lace  tucker. 
Everything  in  the  old  Carr  mansion  was 
only  held  from  the  collapse  of  age  by  the 
timely  stitches  of  thrift.  Madam  Carr's 
black  satin  was  actually  embroidered  by 
her  own  cunning  fingers  in  a rose  pat- 
tern to  conceal  the  threadbare  places,  and 
her  black  lace  mittens  were  almost  gone 
as  to  the  original  weave.  Madam  Carr 
always  wore  her  black  lace  mittens  of  an 
afternoon,  as  ladies  bad  been  accustomed 
to  do  when  she  was  young.  She  had 
come  of  a fine  old  English  family  which 
had  not  sought  the  New  World  at  all 
until  the  colonies  were  nearly  fledged 
for  independent  flight.  There  had  been 
wealth  and  state  in  the  daily  life  of 
Madam  Carr,  although  now  she  lived  in 
actual  poverty  with  her  granddaughter 
Catherine.  The  Carr  estate  had  drib- 
bled away  through  improvident  fingers, 
until  there  was  little  left  except  the  old 
mansion  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  a few  acres  of  scanty  pasturage,  and 
a wood-lot  or  two.  Catherine  had  a 
brother,  two  years  older  than  herself, 
who  might  retrieve  the  family  fortunes, 


but  lie  was  fighting  in  Perry's  squadron 
against  the  British,  and  his  grandmother 
had  little  to  say  of  him.  Madam  Carr 
was  a Tory  born  and  bred,  and,  if  she 
had  her  way,  would  have  set  up  the 
throne  of  England  at  the  Capitol  with  no 
delay.  She  prayed  in  her  closet  for  the 
English  arms,  and  never  asked  if  Cath- 
erine had  heard  from  young  Harry  Carr, 
though  she  loved  him  well,  and  though 
she  knew  that  his  scanty  pay,  sent  home 
as  regularly  as  might  be,  kept  her  and 
her  household  alive.  Catherine  herself, 
from  her  early  training,  was  not  as  true 
a daughter  of  the  republic  as  she  might 
have  been  in  her  principles,  and  had 
striven  as  best  she  might  to  dissuade  her 
brother  Harry.  “Go  fight  for  the  one 
true  country  and  the  one  true  govern 
ment,"  said  she,  with  that  gentle  imperi- 
ousness which  folk  said  was  like  her 
grandmother's,  and  became  lier  well,  but 
Harry  would  not  listen. 

“ They  have  ground  us  into  the  dust.” 
he  declared,  fiercely,  4 4 and  now  we  will 
arise  and  let  them  see  the  stuff  we  are 
made  of.” 

4t  ’Tis  British  stuff,”  argued  Catherine. 

“British  stuff  grafted  on  to  a tree  of 
the  West,  till  Tis  the  noblest  fruit  of  the 
whole  earth,”  said  Harry  Carr,  and  was 
off  in  his  blue  uniform. 

Catherine  wrote  to  him,  though  her  dis- 
approval was  still  active.  Catherine 
looked  as  her  grandmother  had  looked 
when  she  was  a girl.  SI le  was  small  and 
fair,  with  a face  as  round  and  innocent  as  a 
child's;  but  she  bore  herself  like  a queen, 
and  had,  at  times,  a severity  of  manner 
which  no  one,  not  even  her  grandmother, 
gainsaid.  Catherine  Carr  lmd  been  sought 
in  marriage  by  one  Captain  Miles  Wads- 
worth, of  the  blood  of  the  Wadsworth 
who  had  hidden  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut in  the  hollow  tree. 

Catherine  had  accepted  him,  and  he 
had  for  some  six  months  visited  her  as 
her  acknowledged  lover;  then  there  had 
been  high  words,  none  but  they  two  knew 
over  what,  and  Captain  Miles  had  sailed 
away  in  his  ship.  The  Commonwealth,  to 
Liverpool.  That  was  during  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  and  Catherine  had  not 
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heard  a word  from  her  lover  since.  If 
she  grieved  for  him,  nobody  knew.  Now 
and  then  a swain  with  courting  intent  rode 
over  from  Stonington  to  see  this  damsel 
with  a fair  face,  and  good  blood  in  her 
veins,  though  no  gold  in  her  purse,  but 
sho  would  have  none  of  him. 

“Catherine  will  never  be  wedded,” 
said  Madam  Carr,  “ but  no  one  need 
scorn  her  for  it,  since  'tis  not  for  lack  of 
chances.  Tis  an  honorable  estate,  when 
it  comes  with  choice,  and  has  been  held 
by  many  a woman  of  our  family.”  If 
the  truth  had  been  told,  Madam  Carr 
somewhat  regretted  that  she  had  not 
held  that  estate  herself.  She  had  been  a 
true  and  faithful  wife  to  her  husband, 
now  dead  some  twenty  years,  but  she  had 
not  been  in  love  with  him,  and  he  was  in 
her  memory  but  an  additional  shadow 
cast  by  her  fleshly  life.  She  had  been  a 
Carr  herself,  having  married  her  own 
cousin.  She  looked  with  favor  on  Cath- 
erine remaining  in  her  single  blessed- 
ness. “There  is  freedom  and  dignity  in 
it,  child,  let  them  say  what  they  will,” 
said  she,  “ and  the  old  place  will  feed  you 
as  long  as  you  live.” 

Catherine  Carr  led  her  life  of  peaceful 
monotony  of  industry,  and  seemed  con- 
tent enough,  though  she  was  young  and 
there  was  warm  blood  in  her  veins.  The 
days  for  three  years  had  dawned  and 
dimmed  with  no  change,  except  their 
own  variety  of  eternity,  but  now  this 
ninth  day  of  August  was  to  hold  enough 
to  spice  a lifetime. 

Catherine,  wheu  she  waked  that  morn- 
ing, had  felt  a strange  quickening  of  her 
pulses,  and  a turmoil  of  her  whole  mind, 
both  as  to  its  memories  and  its  imagery 
of  the  future.  An  electrical  ferment  of 
storms  and  upheavals  of  present  harmo- 
nies seemed  to  he  in  her  little  sphere  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  greatness  of  nature. 
“There  will  be  a thunder-tempest  before 
night,”  said  Madam  Carr.  “Something 
will  happen  before  night.” said  Catherine 
Carr,  but  only  to  herself.  All  the  fore- 
noon she  and  old  black  Svlvv  had  been 
putting  up  little  pots  of  currant  jelly  and 
jam.  Her  finger-tips  were  still  rosy  with 
the  currant  juice,  though  she  had  rubbed 
them  well.  She  sat  that  afternoon  with 
her  grandmother  on  the  porch  and  darned 
a petticoat  of  line  red  damask  which  had 
belonged  to  her  mother. 

“ I remember  well  when  your  mother 
first  wore  that;  she  had  just  turned  six- 


teen,” said  Madame  Carr.  “ It  is  a hand- 
some color,  though  not  for  this  time  of 
year.” 

“ The  people  of  this  country  like  it  not 
overwell,  at  this  time  of  year  or  any  oth- 
er,” said  Catherine,  with  a laugh,  refer- 
ring to  the  red  coats  of  the  British  sol- 
diers. Catherines  laugh  had  a nervous 
ring,  her  delicate  face  was  strained  and 
tense,  her  blue  eyes  almost  black.  She 
kept  turning  an  ear  this  way  and  that, 
as  if  listening;  she  glanced  often  at  the 
road,  visible  through  the  lilac  shrubbery 
in  the  front  yard;  all  at  once  Catherine’s 
whole  face  lightened  and  sharpened  with 
attention  like  a hunting  dogs.  She 
heard  a noise  like  the  feet  of  a swift  run- 
ner; then  she  saw  one  man,  then  anoth- 
er, and  another,  come  pelting  up  the  road  ; 
then  a stout  woman  laboring  behind  with 
heavy  joltings  of  hips  like  the  panniers 
of  a donkey.  Catherine  recognized  them 
for  the  landlord,  his  wife  and  son  and 
man-servant,  from  the  tavern  a half-mile 
below.  The  tavern  was  a small  hostelry 
of  none  too  good  repute,  serving  mainly 
as  a resting  and  carousing  place  for  sail- 
ors, for  there  was  a good  anchorage  at 
that  point.  Catherine  ran  out  around 
the  corner  of  the  house,  through  the  li- 
lacs, to  the  road,  and  her  grandmother, 
knitting- work  in  hand,  went  after  her, 
nearly  as  agile  as  she. 

“What  is  it?”  called  Catherine,  and 
her  face  was  pale;  for  those  were  troub- 
lous times  on  the  coast,  with  an  enemy 
on  the  seas.  The  woman  answered  her, 
though  she  was  scan  test  of  breath. 

“ The  British  ! The  British  !”  she  gasp- 
ed out. 

Catherine  ran  after  her,  grasping  her 
arm,  and  keeping  alongside  easily.  “ Are 
they  come?  Are  the  British  come?” 

“Their  ships  are  off  yonder,  four  of 
’em,  and  a boat  from  the  biggest — a-comin' 
— a-comin’  ashore.  Lot  go!  let  go!” 

“ Are  the  men  going  to  Stonington  to 
warn  the  town?” 

“No;  the  town  will  he  all  in  a light 
blaze  in  a half-hour.  We  be  goin’  to  the 
swamp,  where  they  can't  find  us.  Best 
you  and  your  folks  go  too,  Catherine 
Carr.  Get  your  teaspoons  an'  come.  I 
have  my  half  dozen  in  my  pocket.  Let 
go!  let  go!" 

With  that  the  woman,  the  wife  of  John 
Tabb  the  tavern-keeper,  wrenched  away 
her  arm,  and  was  on  with  the  rushing 
men. 
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“ Oh,  go  to  Stonington ! go  to  Stoning- 
ton ! to  warn  the  town  !*'  cried  Catherine, 
after  them;  hut  John  Tabb  pelted  on 
with  his  stubborn  face  as  if  he  did  not 
hear. 

“Go  to  Stonington!  go  to  Stonington, 
Mr.  Tabb !”  shrieked  Catherine.  But  John 
Tabb  went  on  with  a steady  rush,  like  a 
panic-stricken  ox,  and  they  were  all  out 
of  sight. 

Catherine  ran  back  to  her  grandmo- 
ther, standing  pale,  but  with  a certain  air 
of  tremulous  triumph,  at  the  house  gate. 
“We  have  nothing  to  fear,  Catherine,” 
said  she.  “There  is  no  need  for  women 
of  the  Carr  family  to  fear  anything  from 
British  soldiers.” 

“I  am  not  afraid,”  said  Catherine, 
proudly,  “ but  the  people  in  Stonington 
will  have  no  time  to  defend  the  town. 
Grandmother,  I am  going  to  warn  them.” 

“You  will  not  go  one  step,”  declared 
Madam  Carr.  “The  British  will  give 
them  notice  in  time  to  remove  the  women 
and  children  ; the  men  will  stay  and  tight. 
What  more  would  you?” 

“There  will  be  no  time  to  strengthen 
the  earth- works.” 

“Let  them  fall,  then!  What  you  are 
thinking  of,  Catherine  Carr,  is  Miles 
Wadsworth's  father  and  mother,  and  sis- 
ter Pamela.” 

Catherine  went  rosy  red,  and  ran,  with 
her  grandmother  calling  vainly  after  her, 
through  the  house  to  the  garden.  It 
was  in  her  mind  to  cross  to  the  fields 
from  the  garden,  and  then  to  run  through 
them  to  a point  farther  up  the  road,  that 
being  considered  a shorter  way. 

Catherine  hurried  through  the  old  gar- 
den, overrun  with  box  in  sinuous  green 
windings,  under  the  arches  of  ancient 
rose-trees.  Black  Sy Ivy's  eyes  rolled 
white  with  childlike  wonder  and  terror 
from  the  shadowy  kitchen  window.  Cath- 
erine ran  down  the  main  garden  path, 
between  the  humping  rows  of  box.  She 
climbed  the  wall  at  the  rear,  and  had  just 
set  foot  on  the  sun-baked  grass  of  the 
field  when  she  gave  a choking  cry  and 
started  back.  Captain  Miles  Wadsworth 
was  coming  toward  her,  running  weakly, 
as  if  lie  were  about  to  fall,  flinging  out 
with  uncertain  knees  like  a drunken  man. 
His  face  was  darkly  flushed,  though  it 
had  grown  so  thin  that  one  who  did  not 
know  it  as  well  as  her  own  might  not 
have  recognized  it,  and  he  kept  one  hand 
pressed  hard  against  his  side. 


For  a second  Catherine  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  a dream,  and  as  if  it  were  her 
eyes  awaver  with  sleep  which  gave  this 
dream  man  his  wavering  gait;  then  she 
sprang  forward.  “Miles!  Miles!'’  she 
cried  out,  and  caught  him  by  the  arm; 
and  he  leaned  against  her  shoulder,  and 
would  have  fallen  except  for  her.  “How 
came  you  here?  What  is  the  matter?  Oh. 
Miles!”  she  cried,  trembling  and  support- 
ing him,  and  forgetting  that  there  had 
ever  been  enmity  between  them. 

“ The  British  ! Alarm  the  town  !”  gasp- 
ed out  Captain  Miles  Wadsworth. 

“ Miles,  have  you  escaped  from  the 
British  ships?” 

“ Yes.  Sweetheart,  hurry;  I cau  go  no 
farther.  I swam  ashore,  and  the  sun  heat 
— and— I have  had  a wound  in  my  side. 
Go,  go!” 

“Miles,  if  they  find  you,  you  will  bo 
shot.” 

“Nevermind  me,  Catherine.  Run  to 
the  town  !” 

“ And  a boat -load  is  coming  to  the 
anchorage  at  the  tavern,”  cried  Catherine 
in  a frenzy.  “They  will  find  you  here; 
they  will  stop  and  search  the  house;  ’tis 
you  they  are  after.  Miles.” 

“ No,  I — overheard — they  will — bom- 
bard Stonington  in  an  hour.  Go,  Cath- 
erine.” 

“ They  will  stop  and  search,  and  if  they 
find  you,  they  will  kill  you,  Miles.” 

“ As  well  one  time  as  another,  Cather- 
ine,” replied  Captaiu  Miles  Wadsworth, 
faintly, with  a little  bitterness  of  sadness. 
“I  have  no  sweetheart  and*uo  ship,  and 
my  old  father  and  mother  have  another 
son  and  will  not  miss  me.  I must  die 
for  my  country, which  alone  has  any  need 
of  me,  and  as  well  now.  Run  to  Ston- 
ington, Catherine,  for  ten  initiates  on  the 
earth  works  may  mean  victory  and  the 
salvation  of  the  town.  Leave  me  where 
I am,  and  go.” 

But  Catherine  Carr,  with  her  mouth  set 
hard,  was  already  urging  the  young  man 
toward  the  house,  though  he  continued  to 
beg  her  not,  almost  piteously.  “ Cather- 
ine, for  your  life  leave  me  and  go,”  he 
begged,  stammering  and  stumbling,  for 
the  pain  and  dizziness  in  his  head  were 
great,  and  his  feet  met  the  ground  with 
strange  shocks.  Captain  Miles  Wadsworth 
was  nearly  spent  with  exhaustion  from 
the  heat  and  the  stress  and  anxiety 
of  his  escape,  being  also  weakened  in 
health  by  anxiety  of  mind,  and  a bullet 
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wound  received  some  time  since  in  bis 
side.  His  good  ship  the  Constitution 
had  been  captured  by  the  British  on  the 
high  seas  before  the  war  had  begun,  and 
he  himself  impressed  into  service  in  the 
British  navy.  That  morning,  having  dis- 
covered that  messengers  were  to  be  sent  to 
warn  Stonington  and  give  her  an  hour  to 
remove  the  inhabitants,  he  had  jumped 
overboard  and  swum  ashore;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  land  he  had  sunk  down  exhaust- 
ed, and  lain  there  he  knew  not  how  long. 

Catherine  half  dragged,  half  bore  him 
into  the  house,  to  the  bedroom  out  of  the 
cool  north  parlor,  and  forced  him  gently 
upon  the  bed,  on  which  he  sank,  gasping 
faintly,  for  his  strength  was  almost  spent. 

Madam  Carr  stood  in  the  entry  as  they 
passed,  and  black  Sv Ivy’s  eyes  rolled 
white  over  her  shoulder.  44  Who— who — ?'’ 
demanded  Madam  Carr,  and  her  face  was 
as  pale  as  her  darned  laces.  She  did  not 
know  Miles  Wadsworth  with  his  emaci- 
ated figure  and  his  thin  Hushed  face. 

Catherine  answered  not  a word  till  she 
had  laid  Miles  on  the  Wed  and  come  back 
panting.  “Fetch  cold  water  from  the 
well,  and  a towel,  quick,”  she  ordered 
Sylvy,  imperatively,  then  ran  to  the  cup- 
board in  the  south  room  for  a glass  of 
cordial;  but  Madam  Carr  caught  her  by 
the  arm.  “Who  is  it,  Catherine  Carr?’’ 
she  demanded. 

44  Miles — it  is  Miles;  let  me  go.'’ 

44  How  comes  he  here?’’ 

44  He  has  escaped  from  the  British.  Let 
me  go,  grandmother.” 

“They  will  shoot  him  if  they  find  him 
here.” 

* 44  They  shall  not  find  him.” 

44 1 saw  the  gleam  of  their  bayonets 
down  the  road  before  I came  in.  They 
are  almost  here.  They  will  shoot  him  if 
they  find  him,  Catherine  Carr.” 

Catherine  gazed  at  her  grandmother 
with  a face  of  pale  desperation  ; then  the 
color  came  back,  her  eyes  flashed  with 
sudden  resolution  and  fun,  and  she  gave 
one  leap  toward  the  north  porch,  where 
lay  the  red  damask  petticoat  which  she 
had  been  mending. 

44  Catherine,  Catherine  Carr,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?” 

Catherine  made  a swift  notch  with  her 
scissors,  then,  with  a fierce  twitch  of  her 
strong  young  arm,  rent  the  petticoat  from 
belt  to  hem. 

44  Catherine,  what  are  you  doing?  Are 
you  gone  mad?” 


Catherine  made  no  reply;  she  rushed 
to  the  fireplace,  caught  up  the  poker,  and 
thrust  it  through  the  band  of  the  damask 
petticoat,  then  scuttled  up  the  winding 
spiral  of  the  front  stair,  and  hung  out  the 
red  flag  which  she  had  improvised  from 
the  second  story  window  over  the  front 
door. 

Madam  Carr,  all  in  a tremulous  whir 
of  silken  skirts,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stair;  she  thought  that  her  granddaugh- 
ter had  lost  her  wits  over  the  peril  of  her 
lover.  “Catherine,”  she  called,  faintly, 
and  as  she  called  caught  a scarlet  gleam 
through  the  side-lights  of  the  front  door, 
heard  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet,  and  the 
jingle  of  swords,  then  a great  clatter  of 
the  knocker.  Then  she  heard  the  voice 
of  Catherine,  who  was  waving  the  red 
flag  from  the  window  overhead — 

44  What  do  you  want,  gentlemen?'’ 

A voice  of  inquiry  sounded  from  with- 
out, and  it  was  imperious,  though  some- 
what tempered  by  admiration  for  Cather- 
ine's fair  face,  and  respect  for  her  gentle, 
fine-bred  manners. 

Then  Madam  Carr  heard  her  grand- 
daughter's voice  again,  gentle  as  ever, 
yet  with  a tone  in  it  which  she  had  never 
heard,  and  which  seemed  to  show  in  a 
flash  the  girl  to  her  as  a stranger:  “It  is 
the  flag  of  the  small  - pox,  gentlemen. 
You  can  enter  if  you  please,  but  j-ou  will 
do  so  at  your  peril.” 

There  was  a commotion  among  the 
redcoats  ; then  the  man's  voice  sounded 
again,  with  a quaver  of  consternation  in 
it, 44  Who  is  ill,  madam?'’ 

And  Catherine  Carr  answered,  unfal- 
tering over  the  first  lie  of  her  life,  “My 
brother,  gentlemen.” 

“A  sailor  has  escaped  from  our  ship 
this  morning.  Has  one  come  here  seek- 
ing shelter?” 

“No,  sir.” 

There  was  a confused  murmur  of 
voices;  then  the  leading  one  was  heard 
again:  “I  am  despatched  by  the  British 
commodore  to  give  notice  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Stonington  that  the  bombard- 
ment by  his  Majesty's  ships  will  begin  in 
an  hour’s  time,  and  to  warn  them  to  re- 
move to  places  of  safety.” 

“Oh,  I pray  you,  gentlemen,*'  cried 
Catherine  Carr — and  if  she  was  guilty  of 
a bit  of  malicious  humor  in  the  midst  of 
her  terror  and  danger  they  did  not  per- 
ceive it— “I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  as 
sist  me  in  removing  my  poor  brother. 
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window.  She  had  quite  recovered  her- 
self; her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  cheeks 
were  as  red  as  her  flag. 

When  the  caller  declared  gruffly  his 
intention  to  enter,  Catherine  ran  down 
at  once  and  opened  the  door,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  bedroom  wherein  Captain 
Miles  Wadsworth  lay. 

“I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  quiet,  and  not 
disturb  my  brother,  or  his  life  may  an- 
swer for  it,”  said  Catherine,  softly  ; and 
the  soldier  made  no  answer,  but  trod  on 
tiptoe,  and  barely  stepped  over  the  bed- 
room threshold.  Indeed,  he  found  one 
look  and  one  breath  enough.  Madam 
Carr  had  spilled  all  the  assafoetida  as  she 
proposed,  and  Captain  Wadsworth’s  face 
in  the  darkened  room  was  a hideous  sight. 
Madam  Carr  had  slipped  the  wet  towel 
over  his  forehead  and  eyes,  but  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  exposed,  and  it  look- 
ed, as  John  Busby  reported,  for  all  the 
world  like  a Christmas  pudding.  And 
as  for  the  disease  being  small  pox — 41  Go 
there  and  draw  one  long  breath,”  said 
John  Busby. 

John  Busby  retreated,  fairly  routed, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  by  the  wit  of  two 
women,  sturdy  soldier  though  he  was,  and 
the  glean)  of  his  scarlet  coat  was  soon 
out  of  sight  on  the  Stonington  road. 

After  lie  was  gone,  Captain  Miles  Wads- 
worth la*y  in  such  a peace  of  rest  and 
slumber  that  it  seemed  almost  like  that 
of  death,  and  Madam  Carr  ordered  that 
he  be  left  to  himself.  “ He  will  do  now,” 
said  she,  14  but  we  will  leave  his  face  as 
‘tis  lest  they  come  again,  and  he  be  shot, 
and  we  convicted  of  perjury.” 

She  went  out  with  her  stately  glide, 
but  Catherine  lingered,  gave  a swift  glance 
around  to  make  sure  that  she  was  not 
seen,  then  bent  over  the  sleeping  man 
and  kissed  him  softly.  Then  she  slipped 
out,  all  glowing  with  blushes,  and  looked 
at  the  tall  clock  on  the  stair  landing. 
It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Catherine  reckoned,  standing  there. 
“ In  about  half  an  hour  they  will  have 
reached  Stonington  and  given  warning,” 
she  reflected;  “then  they  have  to  return 
to  their  ship.  That  will  take  near  an 
hour  longer,  as  they  have  computed. 
The  bombardment  will  begin  about  the 
half-hour  after  six.” 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  Cath- 
erine Carr,  44  If  — if  those  messengers 
could  be  delayed  two  hours — one  hour — 
only  one  half-hour— the  people  of  Ston- 
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ington  might  be  able  to  save  the  town.” 
For  she  remembered  what  her  lover  had 
said  as  to  the  value  of  even  fifteen  min- 
utes for  the  strengthening  of  defences. 
Catherine  Carr,  a slim  young  figure,  in 
her  gown  of  faded  purples  and  roses, 
stood  with  her  fair  alert  face  fronting  the 
face  of  the  clock  as  if  it  were  the  verita- 
ble one  of  time  and  eternity,  in  which 
she  could  find  the  eyelight  of  wisdom. 

Then  she  threw  back  her  head,  her 
white  throat  swelled,  and  she  gave  a 
short  laugh,  which  was  to  her  gay  un- 
daunted temper  the  expression  of  resolu- 
tion. 

Catherine  hurried  out  on  the  porch, 
caught  up  the  remaining  half  of  her  red 
damask  petticoat,  and  raced  down  the 
road. 

Catherine  hastened  toward  the  tavern 
which  had  been  so  incontinently  deserted, 
down  the  stretch  of  dusty  road  between 
the  powdered  thickets  of  gold  and  purple 
midsummer  bloom.  The  sun  rays  beat 
over  from  the  westward  like  the  fierce 
arrows  of  retreating  hunters,  there  were 
broadsides  of  heat  from  earth  and  sky, 
and  every  leaf  and  blade  and  flower  had 
seemingly  its  own  shot  for  the  weary 
eye  that  beheld  it,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  But  Cath- 
erine had  no  thought  of  the  heat  as  she 
sped  along,  being  fully  possessed  with 
fiercest  love  and  loyalty,  not  for  her  coun- 
try— for  as  to  that  she  was  divided — but 
for  her  lover.  She  remembered  Miles 
Wadsworth’s  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
Stonington,  and  how  he  had  risked  his 
own  life  for  that  end,  and  rather  than 
fire  against  his  countrymen. 

“Stonington  shall  be  saved,  Miles,” 
she  cried,  exultantly,  as  she  hurried 
along.  She  thought  of  the  good  folk 
whom  she  knew  in  the  town,  and  how 
Miles  Wadsworth’s  father  and  mother 
and  sister  dwelt  there. 

When  she  reached  the  tavern  she  saw 
the  boat  from  the  British  frigate  rocking 
on  the  blue  swell,  and  to  her  great  relief 
it  was  empty.  Her  fear  had  been  lest  a 
sailor  or  two  were  left  in  charge.  She 
did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  they  had  been  lured  from  their  al- 
legiance by  the  abandoned  barrels  of 
New  England  rum  in  the  tavern,  and 
were  then  therein,  forgetful  of  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Catherine  got  a hatchet  from  the  tav- 
ern wood-pile,  and  ran  down  the  beach 
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to  the  boat.  She  had  a strong  arm  and 
wrist;  she  had  soon  cut  a hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  aud  severed  the  rope. 
All  the  time  she  was  in  deadly  fear  lest 
some  one  on  the  ships  which  swarmed 
aloof  in  the  haze  of  the  heat  might  spy 
her  out  with  a glass.  She  had,  to  guard 
against  that,  brought  the  severed  half  of 
her  damask  petticoat  and  pinned  it  over 
her  shoulders,  that  any  watcher  might 
take  it  for  the  red  coat  of  England. 

'When  her  work  was  done,  and  she  was 
hurrying  up  the  road,  she  cast  a glance 
back,  to  see  the  dim  ships  moving  in  a 
line  toward  a position  more  directly  op- 
posite the  town,  all  except  one.  which 
lingered  for  the  return  of  the  boat. 

“ That  boat  will  never  return,”  thought 
Catherine  Carr,  “and  they  cannot  bom- 
bard until  they  are  sure  that  the  first  shot 
will  not  kill  their  own  men.” 

Then  she  reflected — suppose  she  had 
scuttled  the  boat,  how  long  would  it  take 
for  the  soldiers  to  signal  the  ship,  and  for 
another  boat  to  be  sent  to  them?  It 
would  take  some  time,  certainly,  but  could 
she  not  delay  them  longer  still?  A spirit 
of  utter  daring  and  mischief  seized  the 
girl,  and  imaginations  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  a child  possessed  her.  She 
was  of  an  exceeding  nervous  tempera- 
ment, as  finely  responsive  to  all  new 
conditions  as  a bird  which  slants  its 
wings  to  every  change  of  wind.  More- 
over, the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  instead 
of  depressing  her  with  slumbrous  languor, 
bad  stung  her  to  freer  life.  She  had  risen 
with  higher  and  higher  understanding 
and  capacity  to  every  new  emergency  of 
danger,  until  now  she  was  in  a fairly 
abnormal  condition  of  activity,  and  bar- 
riers were  as  nothing  to  the  leaping  pow- 
ers of  her  mind. 

“I  will  delay  the  British  ships  longer 
still, ” said  Catherine  Carr. 

Just  before  she  reached  her  own  house 
she  saw  a thick  cloud  of  dust  ahead,  then 
horns  tossed  through  it,  followed  by 
bounding  red  flanks  and  lashing  tails. 
Then  she  heard  the  shrill  scream  of  a fife, 
and  knew  that  little  Johnny  Purdy  was 
driving  home  the  cows,  playing  the  while 
on  the  fife  on  which  his  grandfather  had 
played  in  the  Revolution,  and  in  which 
his  soul  delighted. 

Catherine  hounded  forward  and  caught 
the  boy  by  the  arm.  He  stared  at  her 
in  bewilderment,  his  fife  still  at  his 
pouting  lips.  He  and  his  widowed  mo- 


ther, living  off  the  main  road,  had  heard 
naught  of  the  approach  of  the  British. 

Catherine  talked  fast;  the  boy's  face 
kindled  as  he  listened.  He  was  a sun- 
burnt lad  of  twelve,  with  ready  blushes, 
but  steady  eyes. 

When  Catherine  released  him,  bidding 
him  hurry,  he  went  forward  with  a leap, 
driving  the  cows  at  a furious  rate,  but  his 
fife  was  still. 

Catherine  ran  toward  the  house,  and 
her  grandmother  met  her  at  the  door. 
“He  is  still  asleep,”  she  said.  **  Where 
have  you  been,  Catherine  Carr?*’ 

“I  have  been  to  the  British  boat  and 
scuttled  it.” 

“ They  will  shoot  you  for  a traitor,  and 
you  are  one,”  said  Madam  Car r,  hotly,  but 
her  eyes  snapped. 

Catherine  made  no  reply,  but  hurried 
up  to  the  garret  and  got  the  two  old  mus- 
kets which  her  grandfather  Carr  had 
once  used  against  the  colonists. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
muskets?  Is  your  brain  turned:*  de 
manded  Madam  Carr,  when  Catherine 
came  down. 

“Go  to  the  door  and  watch,  grandmo- 
ther, and  you  will  see,  ” answered  Catli 
erine,  running  out  with  a musket  over 
each  shoulder,  though  they  were  of  pro- 
digious weight  and  length,  and  she  could 
scarcely  walk  under  them. 

The  country  road  was  bordered  with 
stone  walls.  Catherine  laid  her  two  mus- 
kets one  over  each  wall,  a little  above  life 
house,  with  their  muzzles  pointing  up  the 
road  at  a slight  slant.  Then  bac«i  sne 
went  for  some  pokers  and  tongs  and 
shovels,  and  even  warming-pans  with 
long  brass-bound  handles,  which,  seen  in 
an  uncertain  light  of  gathering  dusk, 
and  also  of  storm,  for  that  which  had 
threatened  all  day  was  rolling  high  in 
the  northwest,  might  well  deceive  the 
eyes  of  suspicion  in  a hostile  land.  All 
these  she  ranged  over  the  stone  walls, 
with  the  muskets  at  the  ends  nearest  the 
town;  and  then  came  little  Johnny  Pur 
dv,  dragging  painfully  the  enormous 
gun  used  by  bis  ancestor  of  Plymouth 
against  the  Indians.  That,  when  placed, 
seemed  to  project  half  across  the  wad  with 
its  furious  old  muzzle;  and  though  it 
could  not  be  fired  without  such  labor  and 
preparation  as  were  out  of  the  question 
yet  its  look  was  an  intimation  of  a far 
reaching  death. 

Then  Johnny  Purdy,  who  was  pule 
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under  his  freckles,  for  his  ancestral  blood 
was  surging  high  in  his  heart,  went,  ac- 
cording to  instructions,  his  fife  in  hand, 
to  a point  some  distance  away  in  the 
fields,  whence  he  could  fly  easily  to  cov- 
er of  the  woods;  and  Catherine  Carr, 
with  a tin  pan  and  two  sticks  for  a drum, 
stationed  herself  aloof  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

When  the  men  from  the  British  ship, 
with  the  young  officer  at  their  head,  came 
down  the  road  on  their  way  to  take  boat, 
having  warned  the  town  of  Stonington 
according  to  instructions,  they  saw  to 
their  dismay  a gleaming  file  as  of  mus- 
kets projecting  over  either  wall  just  before 
they  reached  the  Carr  house.  The  thun- 
der clouds  were  gathering  fast,  and  there 
was  a sallow  twilight  over  the  whole 
country.  They  doubted  not  that  they 
saw  at  least  twelve  good  muskets,  six  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  forming  a short 
but  certain  lane  of  death  for  the  King’s 
men  to  pass.  They  halted,  and  suddenly 
from  the  right  came  the  shrill  scream  of 
a fife  in  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle”; 
then  the  triumphant  beat  of  a drum  re- 
sponded from  the  left.  That  meant,  to 
the  British,  American  re-enforcements  in 
both  quarters,  and  the  impossibility  of 
taking  to  the  fields  and  skirting  the  mus- 
kets. 

The  men  were  brave  soldiers  as  any  in 
bis  Majesty’s  service,  but  a little  pause 
before  what  seemed  a certain  march  on 
death  did  them  no  discredit.  Some  time 
was  spent  by  them  in  conference  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue,  some  holding  it 
was  best  to  retreat  on  the  town  and  seize 
a boat,  some  holding  that  since  their  flag 
did  not  protect  them  here  it  would  not 
there,  and  they  would  either  be  cut  in 
pieces,  or  held  prisoners  to  prevent  the 
bombardment. 

And  all  the  time  the  Stonington  men 
were  working  for  their  lives  at  the  earth- 
works, while  the  ancient,  useless  muskets 
and  the  pokers,  tongs,  and  warming-pans 
pointed  fiercely  over  the  stone  walls,  above 
the  Carr  house,  at  the  enemy ; and  the  fife 
played  on  the  right  nearer  and  nearer, 
now  this  way,  now  that;  while  the  drum 
sounded  bravely  on  the  left. 

Finally  the  men  from  the  British  ship 
placed  themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
levelled  their  guns,  and  made  a rushing 
charge,  as  brave  in  spirit  as  that  of  the 
six  hundred,  though  it  was  against  a 
powerless  enemy,  and  their  bravery 


seemed  to  recoil  upon  themselves  with 
a shock  of  mortification  and  ridicule. 

After  the  bloodless  passage  between 
the  bristling  walls,  there  was  a halt  and 
hoarse  shout,  half  of  mirth,  half  of  rage. 

Catherine  had  fled  like  a deer  through 
the  garden  into  the  house,  and  little 
Johnny  Purdy  had  dropped  into  a misty 
hollow,  where  they  might  have  searched 
all  night  for  him  in  vain.  There  he  lay 
low,  shaking  with  exultant  laughter, 
though  the  thunder  - shower  burst  over  ‘ 
him,  drenching  him  to  the  skin,  and 
pelting  him  as  with  bullets  of  water. 

As  Catherine  entered  the  house  there 
came  a blinding  blue  flash,  and  a report 
like  a whole  broadside  of  artillery.  Cath- 
erine rushed* through  into  the  south  room, 
where  her  grandmother  was.  She  was 
laughing,  but  her  grandmother’s  look 
checked  her. 

“See  what  you  have  done!”  cried 
Madam  Carr,  panting.  “They  are  com- 
ing back  here!” 

Catherine  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  there  were  the  redcoats  coming  on  a 
run.  Their  charge  had  carried  them 
past,  but  they  had  turned  as  soon  as  they 
had  collected  their  wits, and  made  for  the 
Carr  house.  They  hesitated  no  longer 
before  that  flying  ensign*  of  a dread  pes- 
tilence. Either  they,  having  just  expe- 
rienced such  a scurvy  trick,  suspected  the 
subterfuge,  or,  being  so  wroth  with  those 
who  had  mocked  them,  feared  no  danger, 
or  else  were  minded  to  seek  one  moment's 
shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  storm,  though 
that  would  have  scarcely  been  to  their 
credit,  being  on  the  King's  service;  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  they 
were  coming. 

Catherine  Carr's  brave  heart  and  gay 
daring  failed  her  utterly.  “They — will 
— find  him!”  she  gasped.  This  contin- 
gency had  not  entered  her  head,  which 
was,  after  all,  that  of  a child’s,  without 
enough  retrospective  distance  to  give  her 
the  best  foresight. 

Then  it  was  that  Madam  Carr  arose. 
“Be  quiet,  Catherine  Carr,  and  do  as  I 
bid  you,  and  I will  save  him,”  said  she, 
and  went  straight  across  to  the  north 
parlor,  with  Catherine  at  her  heels, though 
her  knees  shook  so  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly step. 

In  the  north  parlor  was  a carved  chest 
of  precious  Indian  wood.  It  had  been 
one  of  Madam  Carr's  wedding  treasures, 
and  held  some  of  her  most  precious  be- 
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longings,  her  bridal  gown  and  veil  and 
satin  shoes,  and  her  dead  husband's  knee- 
buckles  among  them. 

Madam  Carr  flung  open  the  chest,  and 
drew  therefrom  a parcel  securely  folded 
in  a fine  linen  cloth,  laid  well  under  the 
others,  for  it  was  a contraband  thing,  and 
had  been  kept  for  years  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
paragement to  Madam  Carr's  loyalty. 

She  unfolded  the  parcel  while  the 
knocks  of  the  British  soldiers  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  shook  out  the 
British  ensign,  which  had  been  struck 
on  a British  man-of-war  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  fallen  into  her  husband's 
hands,  to  be  held  sacred  by  him,  and  his 
widow  after  him. 

In  the  bedroom,  dark  with  the  storm, 
Captain  Miles  Wadsworth  was  stirring 
in  faint  bewildered  wise,  awakened  by  the 
roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  clatter  at  the 
door.  Madam  Carr,  holding  the  flag  be- 
hind her,  went  into  the  room  and  up  to 
the  bed,  Catherine  following. 

“ The  British  are  about  to  enter  this 
house."  said  Madam  Carr.  “ They  will 
shoot  you  for  a deserter  if  they  find  you 
here.  Shut  your  eyes  and  lie  still,  and 
hold  your  breath,  for  your  life.'’ 

Miles  tried  to  speak. 

“Do  as  I bid  you,  for  your  life,’'  or- 
dered Madam  Car r.  “ Shut  your  eyes  and 
hold  your  breath.” 

Captain  Miles  Wadsworth,  borne  down 
in  his  weakness  by  this  onslaught  of  ma- 
ternal will,  closed  his  eyes.  Then  Madam 
Carr  flung  the  British  ensign  over  him 
as  he  lay  there,  and  stood  at  his  side,  her 
head  bowed  as  in  pale  and  tearless  grief, 
when  the  redcoats  rushed  into  the  room. 

There  was  a sudden  hush  as  they  saw 
the  still  shape  on  the  bed  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  the  stony  grief  of  the  stately 
old  woman,  and  Catherine,  who  was 
weeping  in  good  earnest,  for  her  nerves 
had  given  way. 

They  all  uncovered,  and  then  the 
young  officer  gave  the  word  to  leave  the 
room;  but  the  old  soldier  John  Busby 
spoke  up  in  surly  defiance  of  authority. 
“ Sir,"  said  he,  “ they  have  just  served 
us  one  trick:  this  may  be  another.” 

“Silence!"  cried  the  oilieer,  with  a side 
glance  toward  the  weeping  Catherine, 
and  maybe  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
the  evil  odor  in  the  room — ‘‘Silence!  The 
man  under  my  command  who  respects 
not  the  dead  covered  by  the  British  flag 
fulls  himself.  March !" 


The  young  officer  gave  one  more  ad- 
miring and  passionate  glauce  at  Cather- 
ine. If  he  suspected  aught  wrong,  lie  hid 
his  suspicious  from  himself,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  heard  a signal -gun  from  his 
ship,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  time  to 
waste  upon  such  play  as  this.  Then  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  his  men  following. 

The  signal-gun  from  the  ship  was  fired 
again  as  the  redcoats  hurried  down  the 
road,  with  the  storm  driving  hard  at  their 
heels,  and  the  lightning  playing  upon 
their  scarlet  backs  like  whips  of  fire. 

The  bombardment  of  Stouington  was 
a good  three  hours  late  that  night,  and 
though  continued  until  midnight,  and 
with  intervals  for  three  days,  and  some 
property  demolished,  the  town  was  saved, 
and  finally  the  British  fleet  sailed  away, 
leaving  the  American  flag  still  floating 
over  the  ramparts. 

To  Catherine  Carr  the  safety  of  the 
town,  though  she  had  striven  so  hard  for 
it,  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  her  lover; 
but  bis  rejoicing  was  somewhat  tempered 
with  mortification  when  lie  learned  that 
he  had  been  saved  by  the  flag  which  was 
hostile  to  his  country.  “ A traitor  aud 
a coward  might  have  availed  himself  of 
such  a means  of  safety,”  he  said  once, 
hotly;  but  Madam  Carr  faced  him  with 
stern  indignation:  “English  you  were 
born,  and  your  forebears.  English  you 
will  live  and  die,  and  those  who  come 
after  you,”  declared  she.  “ Blood  is  blood, 
and  race  is  race,  and  you  cannot  change 
it,  though  you  deny  your  King,  and  crown 
all  your  own  unworthy  heads.  You  will 
speak  with  an  English  tongue,  and  look 
askance  at  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
English  eyes,  as  long  as  you  live.  The 
English  flag  covered  those  who  came  be- 
fore you  from  death  and  insult,  and  will 
cover  those  who  come  after  you.  It  lias 
saved  your  life  now,  aud  you  have  cause 
for  honor  and  pride,  and  not  shame." 
With  that  Madam  Carr  went  out  of  the 
room,  her  head  as  high  and  stiff  as  if  she 
bore  the  majesty  of  England  upon  it.  and 
left  Catherine  and  her  lover  alone  in  the 
north  parlor.  That  was  a year  later,  when 
peace  was  established  and  Miles's  health 
quite  restored,  and  he  and  Catherine  were 
to  be  married  the  next  day.  Even  then, 
Miles's  sister  Pamela,  and  Catherine's  bro- 
ther Harry,  and  some  of  her  mates,  were 
out  in  the  fields  gathering  wild  flowers  to 
trim  the  old  Carr  house  for  the  wedding. 

Catherine  Carr,  who  was  strong  in  nat- 
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ural  feminine  wiles  for  the  soothing  of 
man,  and  understood  well  how  to  inveigle 
him  sweetly  away  from  a hone  of  argu- 
ment rather  than  allow  him  to  pause  to 
wrangle  over  it,  simply  remarked  to 
Miles  that  breathing  New  England  air 
for  threescore  years  and  ten  had  not 
changed  grandmother  Carrs  old  England 
heart,  and  old  trees  must  lean  their  own 
way,  and  went  on  to  tell  him  gayly  of 
little  Johnny  Purdy’s  trepidation  over 
bringing  home  the  wedding-cake  from 
Stonington,  whither  it  had  been  taken  to 


be  iced,  on  his  wheelbarrow,  and  how  he 
had  sighed  with  relief  when  he  landed  it 
safe  at  the  door,  having  neither  spilled 
it  in  the  dust  nor  had  it  tasted  by  wasp 
or  bee  or  boy. 

Miles  Wadsworth  looked  at  Catherine's 
beautiful,  laughing  face,  and  thought  no 
more  then  of  how  his  life  had  been  saved, 
since  saved  it  was  for  so  great  happiness; 
but  Catherine,  with  her  head  on  her  lover’s 
shoulder,  cast  a mindful  glance  at  the  old 
carved  chest  in  the  corner  which  held  the 
British  flag. 


THE  PRINCESS  XENIA.* 

A ROMANCE. 

BY  II.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BUT  Christopher’s  adventures  were  not 
yet  concluded  for  the  night.  He 
stepped  into  the  great  chasm  of  darkness 
that  yawned  upon  those  nether  parts  of 
Dreiburg,  and  began  to  move  briskly  and 
in  good  heart  with  himself  towards  the 
upper  town.  He  had  not  gone  fifty  paces, 
however,  when  a black  shadow  leaped 
out  of  the  night  and  confronted  him  un- 
der a gas-lamp.  lie  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten the  wretched  Fritz,  and  yet  here  was 
that  young  man,  jumped  out  of  nowhere, 
barring  his  way,  menacing  and  cloudy,  in 
a heavy  storm  of  passion. 

“ Now,  sir," said  he,  “at  last.  I have  no 
right  to  complain;  hut  you  have  kept  me 
so  long,”  he  added,  with  a moue . “ Nat- 

urally one  must  expect  the  tediousness  of 
lovers.  But  I’ll  warrant  you  that  the 
time  shall  pass  briskly  enough  for  you 
this  next  half-hour." 

“Ah,  Herr  Pol  nitz,”  exclaimed  Chris- 
topher. recovering  himself  and  stepping 
down  from  his  philosopher's  heights  of 
fancy,  “you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
walk  on  with  me?  You  are  doing  no- 
thing? No?” 

“ A thousand  devils  on  your  insolence!" 
said  the  young  man,  raging.  “ You  shall 
meet  me  now,  to-night.” 

“ Oil."  says  Christopher  to  himself,  “ so 
that’s  how  the  land  lies!"  and  whistled 
thoughtfully.  “Come,  come,  my  dear 
sir,”  he  said  aloud,  “if  we  are  to  light,  it 
need  be  no  excuse  for  our  brawling  in 


the  streets.  If  you  will  honor  me  with 
your  company  so  far  as  my  humble  resi- 
dence, I have  no  doubt  that  we  can  ar- 
range affairs  as  we  go,  and  pretty  accept- 
ably too.” 

Fritz  bowed  quite  formally,  being  now, 
as  he  considered,  taken  upon  his  proper 
footing,  and  in  all  polite  gravity;  and  the 
two  men  continued  their  walk  through 
the  solitary  streets. 

Reaching  his  inn,  Christopher  held  open 
the  door,  and  with  a gesture  invited  Fritz  to 
precede  him.  Somewhat  reluctantly,  and 
as  if  struggling  with  a passing  suspicion, 
the  German  entered,  and  very  soon  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  Christopher's 
sitting-room.  “And  now  to  business,” 
he  said,  curtly. 

“ Quite  so,”  assented  Christopher;  “and 
now  Lo  business.”  He  pulled  out  a pock- 
et-book and  scrutinized  the  pages.  “I 
will  give  you  at  once."  said  he,  “ the  dates 
I have  free.  Tomorrow,  I fear,  is  very 
full.  I can  give  you  three  in  the  after- 
noon. No,  stay — I have  overlooked  it — 
I have  an  appointment  with  Captain  von 
Ritter  then.  But — eleven  I am  due  at  the 
Palace.  Ten  -come — ten  o’clock  seems 
quite  free.  What  do  you  say  to  ten?” 

“Ten  will  suit  me  very  well,”  returned 
Fritz,  in  some  bewilderment  at  this  cool 
display  of  his  antagonist,  as  well  as  at 
the  names  he  had  mentioned. 

“Very  well,  then:  that's  settled.  Oh. 
by  the- way,  swords  or  pistols?”  inquired 
Christopher,  blandly. 


Begun  in  April  number.  1SD9. 
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“It  is  your  choice,  sir,”  said  Fritz. 
Christopher  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
appearing  by  a gesture  to  decline  the 
privilege,  still  interrogated  the  other  with 
his  eyes.  “Oh,  well,  sir,  swords,”  said 
Fritz,  in  some  confusion.  “Swords,” 
repeated  Christopher,  making  an  entry 
in  his  pocket-book,  which  he  thereupon 
closed  with  a snap.  “ And  now  that’s  off 
our  minds,  perhaps,  Herr  Polnitz,  you 
will  excuse  me  helping  myself  to  a glass 
of  wine,” said  he,  “and  perhaps  you  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  join  me?”  he  add- 
ed, blandly. 

He  deftly  drew  the  cork  of  a cham- 
pagne-bottle, and  before  Fritz  could  find 
words  for  a reply,  had  filled  a tumbler 
for  his  guest.  Draining  his  own,  he  sat 
back  and  sighed.  “I  needed  that,  sir,” 
he  said.  “I  have  been  talking  for  the 
last  four  hours,  I believe.  And  I have 
had  an  exciting  pursuit  in  addition.  Oh, 
by-the-way,”and  he  broke  off  in  an  easy 
fashion,  “now  that  we  have  fixed  our 
arrangements  for  the  little  meeting  to- 
morrow, let  me  understand  what  are  we 
fighting  about?” 

This  question,  delivered  with  such  an 
air  of  civil  indifference,  and  yet  with  a 
certain  touch  of  curiosity  such  as  might 
characterize  one  that  inquires  the  time, 
struck  Fritz  at  once  into  confusion.  He 
stammered,  reddened,  and  finally  calling 
up  his  resolution, 

“You  know  very  well,  sir,”  he  said, 
gruffly. 

“Pardon  me;  no,”  responded  Christo- 
pher, gently.  “I  believe  that  we  fight 
about  a lady;  but — pray  allow  me  your 
glass — I do  not  recall  that  any  specific 
terms  were  given  to  the  quarrel.” 

“I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  neces- 
sary,” returned  Fritz,  curtly,  and  falling 
back  into  his  former  demeanor. 

“No,  perhaps  not.”  assented  Christo- 
pher, musingly.  “Yet  it  might  have 
been  an  advantage  to  know  why  one  was 
exposing  one’s  life.” 

“ I think,  sir,”  said  Fritz,  hotly,  being 
conscious  of  the  irony  of  this  retort — “ I 
think  you  will  consider  the  position  in 
which  I found  you  a sufficient  justifica- 
tion. As  a man  of  honor,  there  was  no 
other  course  open  to  me  than  that  I have 
taken.” 

“ And  yet,”  observed  Christopher, 
smoothly,  “as  a man  of  sense,  it  might 
have  been  wise  to  consider  the  explana- 
tion offered.” 


“ The  circumstances  argued  too  strong- 
ly, sir,”  stammered  Herr  Polnitz. 

“True,  the  situation  developed  awk- 
wardly,” assented  Christopher.  “Won’t 
you  refill  your  glass,  Herr  Polnitz?  I find 
this  is  the  best  wine  I can  get  hereabouts. 
Allow  me.  This  is  my  birthday,”  and 
he  firmly  though  gently  filled  the  tum- 
bler to  the  brim.  Fritz  gazed  at  it  in 
stupid  dismay.  The  interview  was  taking 
a strange  turn.  He  hardly  saw  his  con- 
duct properly  determined  for  him. 

“The  facts  were,  nevertheless,  as  I 
stated  them,  sir,”  said  Christopher,  mild- 
ly. “ Conceive  the  situation.  I was 
hotly  pursued,  and  seeing  a lighted  win- 
dow, broke  rudely  in.  The  door  was  open- 
ed to  my  tap,  as  I have  no  doubt  it  has 
been  often  opened  before  to  the  rap  of  a 
more  welcome  visitor.  For  the  rest,  the 
sudden  alarm,  the  voices  in  the  house, 
Frau  Wagner,  your  own  footsteps— you 
can  conjecture  the  confusion  of  mind  of 
which  I was  the  unwilling  and  unhappy 
cause.” 

“ If  this  was  as  you  say,  sir,”  said 
Fritz,  hastily,  “ the  lady  is  much  to  be 
pitied.” 

“She  is,”  said  Christopher,  “a  thou- 
sand times.  I owe  her  infinite  thanks 
and  infinite  apologies,  some  sense  of  which 
I trust  I expressed  this  night.  I will 
make  a point  of  calling  to  morrow"  morn- 
ing at” — he  paused,  dwelling  on  the 
words  leisurely,  but  with  no  emphasis— 
“ half  past  ten  to  renew  my  gratitude.” 

Fritz  reddened,  and  to  hide  his  blush 
raised  the  glass  of  champagne  to  his  lips. 
“I  think,  sir,”  he  said,  “that  perhaps 
we  were  hasty  in  our  arrangement  for  to 
morrowr.” 

“As  you  choose,”  said  Christopher, 
with  nonchalance. 

The  young  man’s  face  twittered  with 
emotions.  “Let  us  say  no  more  about 
it,”  he  went  on,  awkwardly,  and  then,  a 
quick  burst  of  feeling  lighting  up  his 
blunt  features,  “for,  damn  it,  sir,  I think 
you’re  a good  sort,  and  I like  you.” 

Christopher  uttered  a sigh  of  relief  under 
his  composure,  for  it  had  taken  another 
hour’s  talking  to  get  out  of  this  trouble. 
“ I am  indebted  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion,”  he  said,  courteously,  “and,  as 
you  suggest,  wre  will  say  no  more  about  it. 
And  now,”  lie  resumed,  dropping  his  old 
manner,  and  speaking  with  more  direct- 
ness, and  in  a voice  conspicuously  alert, 
“tell  me,  Herr  Polnitz,  you  are  not  a 
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rich  manr  The  young  man  stared  at 
him.  44  You  have  5000  marks,”  continued 
Christopher,  in  a business  voice. 

“How  the  devil  do  you  know  that?” 
asked  Fritz,  in  amazement. 

“It  is  my  business  to  know  a good 
deal,”  answered  Christopher,  with  a smile. 
14  But  come;  you  will  understand  I have 
no  wish  to  offend,  but  if  I can  be  of  any 
financial  help  to  you— tem porarily— ” 

Herr  Polnitz  flamed  swiftly  into  anger. 
44  Ah,”  he  said,  44  I see  it  all ! You  would 
buy  my  honor.  Infamous!”  and  he  rose 
to  his  feet  with  threatening  gestures. 

41  Nay,”  said  Christopher,  suavely. 
44  If  that  were  so,  it  is  the  lady's  honor 
I should  have  endeavored  to  purchase. 
Surely  it  is  hers,  aud  it  is  not  for  you  to 
put  a price  on  it.” 

This  staggered  Fritz,  who  was  unable 
to  resist  the  magnificent  imperturbability 
of  his  host.  Moreover,  the  retort  seemed 
to  him  to  be  convincing. 

44  True,”  he  stammered.  44  But — ” 

44  Come,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it 
for  the  present,  then,”  said  Christopher, 
with  some  impatience;  44 and  now,  if  you 
will  oblige  me  by  finishing  that  bottle, 
as  it  is  very  late,  I will  make  bold  to  offer 
my  excuses  and  leave  you.” 

As  he  spoke  he  rose,  and  Fritz  having 
drained  his  tumbler  for  the  third  time, 
lie  ushered  him  to  the  door  with  ceremo- 
nious effusion.  When  the  door  of  the 
inn  closed,  Christopher  pulled  aside  the 
blind  and  peered  out  of  his  window.  The 
night  still  lay  black  upon  the  town,  but 
the  bells  near  by  struck  the  hour  of  two 
o’clock.  A gusty  light  flared  across  the 
roadway  and  sprang  upon  the  form  of  a 
man  that  stood  implicit  in  the  shadows. 
Christopher  started  back.  He  had  rec- 
ognized the  figure  of  the  President  of  the 
Convention  of  Weser  Dreiburg.  He  pull- 
ed the  blinds  down  again,  and  retreated 
to  his  bedroom. 

“ Not  if  I know  it,”  lie  said  to  himself. 
4‘  I’ve  made  a pretty  good  beginning,  but, 
after  all,  1 must  have  my  office  hours, 
and  whatever  be  your  business,  my  friend, 
you  must  wait.” 

Christopher's  first  consideration  in  the 
morning  was  to  review  the  events  of  the 
night.  They  had  fallen  so  unexpectedly, 
and  seemed  to  have  committed  him  to 
such  various  performances,  that  he  must 
needs  take  them  carefully  into  his  coun- 
sels. A very  little  thought  put  him  in  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind,  for  it  appeared  to 


him  that  the  vicissitudes  of  his  adventure 
had  not  been  thrown  away.  Indeed,  the 
longer  he  reflected  the  more  satisfied  lie 
grew  with  his  installation  as  Providence 
in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Weser- Dreiburg. 
Over  his  coffee  and  his  pipe  lie  deliber- 
ated diligently  and  slowly  formulated 
his  plans.  We  have  seen  that  up  till  now 
he  had  conceived  no  definite  scheme  upon 
which  to  exercise  his  ambition.  But  al- 
most of  accident  he  had  chanced  upon 
the  clew  for  which  he  had  been  searching, 
and  he  resolved  to  carry  the  action  boldly 
into  headquarters.  The  three  territories 
of  Weser- Dreiburg,  Erwald,  and  Salz- 
hausen  ran  together  almost  con  term  i- 
nously,  and,  conceived  as  one,  formed  a 
tolerably  large  and  compact  body  of 
country. 

Christopher  had  no  fancy  for  the  Ger- 
man, and  lie  had  a nice  distrust  of  the 
unifying  possibilities  of  the  Austrian. 
In  any  case,  it  pleased  him  to  resolve  that 
he  would  weld  together  these  three  states 
into  one,  set  them  up  in  the  comity  of 
Europe,  and  start  them  fairly  and  liber- 
ally upon  their  race  among  the  more  im- 
portant nationalities  of  the  Continent. 
This  determination  reached,  lie  cast  li is 
mind  about  for  the  means,  and  first  his  im- 
agination lighted  on  Captain  von  Ritter. 
He  was  in  honor  bound  to  fulfil  his  prom- 
ise to  Katarina,  and  he  was  the  more  dis- 
posed to  do  so  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Body-Guards  was  likely  to  be  a person- 
age of  whom  he  could  make  use. 

44 1 must  scrape  acquaintance  with  this 
Captain,”  he  said  to  himself,  44  and  that's 
soon  accomplished,”  with  which  thought 
he  set  down  his  pipe  and  lay  back  in  his 
chair,  given  over  to  thought.  Presently 
he  sat  up,  drank  what  remainded  of  his 
coffee,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  put  on  his 
hat. 

44  All  the  same,”  lie  said  to  himself, 
following  his  own  reflections,  4 4 I was 
served  too  well  last  night  by  chance.  If 
I am  anything  of  a player,  I fancy  I can 
arrange  the  figures  myself.  Henceforth 
I will  keej)  these  occurrences  within  my 
own  control;”  and  he  was  making  for  the 
door,  when  suddenly  it  opened,  and  there 
stood  before  him, with  a ceremonious  and 
silent  bow,  Herr  Kreiss,  the  President. 

“I  have  availed  myself  of  your  kind 
invitation,  sir,”  said  the  President,  44  that 
we  should  have  a chat  together.  These 
things  are  better  arranged  informally,  as 
the  English  have  found.” 
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Christopher  put  down  liis  hat.  “By  all 
means,”  he  said,  cheerfully.  He  had  for- 
gotten Herr  Kreiss,  but  he  was  quickly 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  visit. 
“Pray  sit  down,  and  allow  me  to  ring 
for  some  coffee  for  you.” 

The  President  took  a seat  hard  by  the 
untidy  table,  and  his  colorless  and  sombre 
eyes  studiously  surveyed  the  dingy  little 
room.  Then  they  came  back  to  Christo- 
pher. 

“I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  got  off 
last  night,”  he  said.  “ I watched  until  I 
saw  you  enter  the  inn.” 

“ The  devil  you  did!”  thought  Christo- 
pher. “I  may  find  you  inconvenient, 
my  friend.”  But  aloud  he  said,  simply, 
“Thanks,  sir,  for  your  friendly  offices.” 

“I  will  not  deny,”  continued  the  Pre- 
sident, plodding  on  with  his  English, 
“ that  I have  come  here  with  more  suspi- 
cion than  I entertained  last  night.” 

“That  is  right,”  assented  Christopher, 
with  an  approving  nod.  “ Better  have  it 
out.  There  is  nothing  like  a frank  con- 
fession and  a candid  explanation.  I too 
have  my  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of 
my  working  with  you.” 

The  President  stared  at  Christopher  in 
astonishment. 

“Oh,  I dare  say  that  they  are  not  insu- 
perable,” went  on  Christopher,  easily.  11 1 
have  no  doubt  that  with  your  assistance 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  round  them.  Still, 
I must  be  frank  with  you — there  they 
are.” 

The  tables  had  been  so  adroitly  turned 
upon  the  President  that  he  sat  in  some 
confusion  of  mind,  his  attention  diverted 
upon  Christopher’s  difficulties,  and  for  the 
time  being  oblivious  of  his  own. 

“ You  cannot  work  with  us?”  he  in- 
quired, stupidly. 

“Well,”  said  Christopher,  confidential- 
ly, “ with  you  I have  no  question  as  to 
my  course.  But  you  are  not  alone,  and, 
to  be  plain,  you  have  some  queer  spirits 
in  your  company.  See  here!  you  are  the 
core  of  a republican  movement  in  the 
vitals  of  this  Weser-Dreiburg.  Good;  it 
is  by  secret  springs  that  the  revolutions 
of  societies  are  set  in  motion.  I have  no 
doubt  that  you  can  manipulate  Weser- 
Dreiburg,  but  how  about  the  neighbor- 
ing states?  I conceive  you  are  not  dull 
enough  to  expect  this  tiny  territory  to 
stand  by  itself,  between  two  restless  and 
ruthless  mill-stones.  They  would  grind 
you  to  powder  between  them.  What 


then?  Have  you  an  affinity  for  the  Prus- 
sian? Do  you  want  the  grenadiers 
ed  upon  your  pavements,  and  your  wink 
construed  into  lese-majestei  Or  would 
you  fall  into  the  claws  upon  the  other 
side,  and  add  yet  another  to  the  hetero- 
geneous scramble  of  peoples,  fighting  ami 
cheating  under  the  dual  crown  ?" 

“No,  no,”  said  the  President,  eagerly. 
“We  are  for  Weiser-Drei burg— one  and 
indi  visibl  e — a repu  bl  ic , a con  1 in  on  wea  Ith." 

“And  I ask  you,”  said  Christopher, 
calmly,  “how  you  propose  to  keep  your 
balance  in  the  centre  of  this  bloody  arena. 
Why,  even  now  the  jaws  of  Germany  are 
cracking  on  you,  and  even  now  is  Aus- 
tria’s arm  raised  for  a stroke!" 

“ Never,  never !”  cried  the  President, 
vehemently.  “We  are  patriots.  It  is 
for  that  we  take  the  authority  from  a weak 
man’s  hands.  Yes,  you  are  right.  We 
cannot  stand  alone.  I agreed  with  you 
last  night.  You  have  a statesman’s  mind, 
sir;  you  see  far  and  well.  It  is  right. 
We  must  have  a wider  base." 

Christopher  leaned  forward  and  held 
out  his  hand,  seizing  the  President’s  heart- 
ily. “You  have  solved  my  doubts."  he 
said,  warmly.  “That  word  carries  to 
my  heart  the  assurance  of  your  intelli- 
gence and  good-will.  A wider  base!  We 
must  dredge  Erwald  and  Salzhausen. 
But  your  companions — can  you  manage 
them  ?” 

The  President  nodded  cheerfully.  ‘*1 
can  carry  most  of  them.  I will  manage 
the  rest.  But  there  are  obstinate  heads 
amongst  them — Bremner’s,  for  instance. 
We  must  go  cautiously  to  work.  And 
that  reminds  me,  Mr.  Lambert,"  he  said, 
suddenly  altering  his  note,  “you  are  in 
danger.  It  is  unlikely'  that  the  conven- 
tion will  lose  sight  of  the  events  of  last 
night.  No;  you  will  be  recognized." 

Christopher  made  a gesture  of  indiffer- 
ence. “I  have  no  fears  for  myself/*  he 
answered.  “I  shall  see  nothing  of  them 
That  shall  be  your  job.  Keep  them  m 
hand  at  all  costs.  Convert  them  to  me  if 
you  can.  But  it  is  not  essential,  though 
it  would  be  convenient.  I shall  not 
bother  my  head  with  details.  I shall 
trust  to  you.” 

“ What  will  you  do  yourself  ?"  demand 
ed  the  President. 

“I  will  pull  the  strings,  sir:  I will  fire 
the  magazine.  The  movement  shall  look 
to  me  for  its  food  and  its  designs.  We— 
you  and  I — shall  direct  it;  if  with  the 
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consent  of  its  members,  well;  but  if  not, 
then  as  a clandestine  plan  and  with  a pri- 
vate zeal.” 

The  president  regarded  him  with  some- 
thing of  admiration  in  his  cold  eyes. 
‘'My  God,  sir,”  he  cried,  “you  inspire 
me  with  hope!  I begin  to  think  we  shall 
win!” 

“ I know  we  shall,”  said  Christopher. 
“ You  shall  carry  your  Convention  with 
you  in  a campaign  over  the  two  borders. 
I perceive,  Herr  Kreiss,  that  you  have  a 
genius  for  organization.  You  shall  ex- 
ercise that,  and  around  this  heart  of  our 
revolution  shall  slowly  concentrate  the 
passions  and  sentiments  of  Erwald  and 
Salzhausen.  Our  borders  march  together, 
and  when  the  hour  is  ready,  we  shall 
strike.” 

“We  shall  strike,”  repeated  the  presi- 
dent, an  emotion  showing  in  his  husky 
voice. 

Christopher  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
pulled  out  a notebook.  “This  is  the 
earnest  of  our  compact,”  he  said,  and  tak- 
ing out  ten  thousand  marks,  he  pushed 
them  towards  the  president.  “ For  the 
cause,”  he  explained.  “You  see,  sir,  by 
this  offer  that  I trust  you.” 

The  president  picked  over  the  notes 
slowly,  a wonder  dawning  in  his  eyes;  he 
sighed,  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket. 
“And  you  see,  sir,”  he  retorted,  gravely, 
“ that  by  my  acceptance  I trust  you.” 

He  got  to  his  feet,  when  stirred  by  a rec- 
ollection. Christopher  stopped  him.  “By- 
the-way,”he  asked,  “ who  is  Captain  von 
Ritter?” 

“He  is  Captain  of  the  Grand-Ducal 
Body  Guards,”  replied  the  president,  in 
surprise. 

“ I have  my  reasons  for  desiring  to 
learn  all  about  him,”  said  Christopher. 
“You,  perhaps,  can  assist  me  strategi- 
cally.” 

“ Certainly,”  responded  Kreiss,  quick- 
ly, and  produced  a note-book.  “‘Von 
Ritter,  Albrecht  Karl  Sigismund,  aged 
33,’”  he  read.  “‘Now  occupying  the 
post  of  Captain  to  the  Palace  Guards, 
formerly  Lieutenant  in  the  Uhlans;  de- 
scended from  the  well-known  family  of 
von  Ritter;  estates  in  Felzmeer.  Believed 
to  be  impoverished^  noted  as  a good 
duellist;  a martinet  in  his  troop;  extreme 
loyalist;  to  be  feared  only  in  case  of  out- 
break.’ That,  I fear,  is  all  I tiave  gather- 
ed so  far,”  said  the  president,  shutting  his 
book.  “ But  I have  no  doubt  w6  can  find 
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out  more  particulars  for  you.  Oh,  stay ! he 
has  a great  friend,  Major  Prage  by  name, 
who  is  celebrated  in  Dreiburg  as  a famous 
gambler.” 

“Is  the  Captain  married?”  inquired 
Christopher.  The  president  shook  his 
head. 

“Engaged?” 

“ I have  not  heard  so.” 

“And  when  is  it  possible  to  see  this 
von  Ritter?”  pursued  Christopher. 

“He  lodges  in  the  Schloss.”  returned 
Kreiss.  “But  I am  told  that  he  break- 
fasts daily  in  the  cafe  upon  the  Leopold- 
strasse,  much  frequented  by  the  mil- 
itary.” 

Christopher  looked  at  his  watch. 

“ He  should  be  there  now,”  he  ob- 
served. “ Come,  Herr  Kreiss,  with  your 
permission  we  will  walk  that  way.” 

chapter  v. 

Christopher  paused  with  his  compan- 
ion at  the  door  of  the  caf6,  to  which  he 
had  been  guided. 

“There,”  said  the  president, with  some 
bitterness  in  his  naturally  calm  voice — 
“ there  you  will  find  the  chief  persons  of 
our  State.  It  is  a house  dedicated  to  the 
officers  of  the  army.  If  you  listen  you 
can  catch  the  clank  of  small-arms  even 
from  here.  I understand  they  tuck  them 
in  betwixt  their  knees,  and  sit  down  to 
their  peaceable  soup.  And  to  think  that 
these  soft-headed  and  bard-winded  nin- 
nies are  absolute  masters  of  us!” 

“They  are  but  the  unintelligent  ma- 
chine,” said  Christopher,  reassuringly, 
“ kept  very  bright  and  shining  to  hold 
the  eye  of  admiration,  dazzling  to  young 
women,  and  strutting  up  and  down  in 
their  accustomed  places  formally,  like 
polished  methodical  piston-rods.  They 
are  troublesome  if  you  get  in  their  way, 
but” — he  made  a gesture  with  his  fingers — 
“ turn  a tap,  move  a handle,  and  the  vibra- 
tion ceases,  the  ponderous  cranks  come  to 
a pause — the  machinery  waits  upon  you.” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  president  with  enthusi- 
asm, “you  measure  them  well.  We 
shall  stop  the  machine.” 

“We  shall  use  it  ourselves,”  corrected 
Christopher,  and  for  some  moments  he 
contemplated  with  an  abstracted  eye  the 
street  now  thronged  with  the  bustle  of  full 
morning,  and  flecked  with  gay  spring 
colors.  Presently  he  came  back  to  him- 
self. “ I hope  you  will  do  me  the  honor 
to  breakfast  with  me,”  he  said.  Aud  then, 
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seeing  the  president  hesitate,  44  I may 
want  your  help,”  he  added. 

The  revolutionary  bowed,  and  the  two 
entered  the  cafe.  The  room  was  full  of 
sunlight;  it  was  small  and  neat,  and  sev- 
eral tables  were  crowded  with  officers. 
Amongst  the  uniforms  Christopher  no- 
ticed that  one  predominated — a blue 
coat  frogged  and  faced  with  gold,  with 
the  vulture  of  the  Geisenthurms  embla- 
zoned upon  the  collar.  He  took  a seat 
close  by  the  entrance  at  an  unoccupied 
table,  beckoned  his  companion  to  a 
neighboring  chair,  and  surveyed  the 
company  with  sharp  and  inquisitive 
eyes.  The  room  was  filled  with  people  in 
uniform,  and  he  noticed  that  some  un- 
friendly countenances  were  turned  upon 
them  where  they  sat.  But  he  called  the 
waiter  and  gave  his  orders,  all  the  time 
maintaining  a strict  scrutiny  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Christopher  treasured  in  his  mind 
the  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
von  Ritter,  and  his  search  was  soon  re- 
warded, for  in  the  quietest  corner  of  the 
restaurant,  and  the  centre  of  a tiny  group 
of  three,  sat  the  man  he  wanted.  He  wore 
the  blue  uniform, which  Christopher  thus 
discovered  to  be  that  of  the  Grand-Duke’s 
Body  Guards.  In  every  particular  his 
photograph  had  done  him  justice.  Fine- 
featured,  cold,  precise,  blueeyed,  an  air 
not  so  much  of  arrogance  as  of  sufficiency 
dwelt  about  him.  He  spoke  but  seldom 
to  his  companions,  and  when  he  did  so  he 
showed  a face  untouched  by  a shadow  of 
human  feeling.  His  friends  laughed  and 
chatted;  Captain  von  Ritter  smiled  dis- 
tantly, and  held  himself  erect  and  stiff, 
seeming  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
noise  and  business  of  his  surroundings. 
Christopher  eyed  him  thoughtfully. 
He  had  boasted  that  the  introduction 
would  prove  a trifling  difficulty,  yet  now 
he  began  to  have  his  doubts.  His  gaze 
wandered  to  the  couple  that  made  up  the 
party.  The  one  was  a slight  dark  man  of 
fifty  or  more,  gray  at  the  temples,  and 
carrying  a vivacious  air  of  some  distinc- 
tion; the  other  was  much  younger,  red 
and  spacious,  and  with  a formidable  pair 
of  eyes.  One  of  these,  thought  Christo- 
pher, must  be  the  Major,  who,  according 
to  the  president,  was  in  some  repute  as  a 
gambler.  It  was  manifestly  impossible 
to  forthwith  intrude  himself  upon  these 
choice  spirits  in  their  familiar  and  private 
seclusion.  Consequently  he  resolved  that 
they  should  come  to  him. 


He  leaned  forward  to  his  guest.  44  Can 
you  tell  me  which  of  those  three  is  Ma- 
jor Prage?”  he  asked,  in  a whisper. 

Kreiss  stared,  shook  his  head,  and  then, 
as  if  on  a sudden  thought,  whipped  forth 
his  note  book  and  studied  the  pages. 

4 4 4 Major  Prage,  Heinrich  Theodor,*  ’’ 
he  read  in  a clandestine  voice,  4 4 4 hair 
yellow,  inclined  to  red’ — um — 4 tali’— 
um — 4 approximately  35.  . . He  look- 
ed up  and  put  on  his  glasses,  directing 
them  at  the  group. 

44 1 see.  Thank  you,”  said  Christopher. 
“That  is  the  gambler,  is  he?”  And  he 
summoned  the  waiter  with  a loud  hisst. 
“Bring  me  a dice-box,”  said  lie.  The 
waiter  stared.  44  Bring  me  a dice-box,” 
he  repeated,  calmly.  The  president  open- 
ed his  eyes,  but  made  no  remark.  41  Don’t 
I speak  plainly?”  demanded  Christopher, 
sharply. 

The  waiter  begged  his  pardon  and  with- 
drew, consulting  with  a man  who  seemed 
the  proprietor,  in  the  distance.  Present- 
ly he  returned  with  the  dice-box.  which 
he  set  down  before  Christopher,  placing 
it  perfunctorily  upon  a thick  saucer. 

“Confound  it!  do  you  suppose  I want 
to  eat  it?”  asked  Christopher.  “Oblige 
me,  Herr  Kreiss,”  he  weni  on.  44  Throw.” 

The  president  said  nothing,  but  obeyed, 
his  placid  face  showing  no  change. 
“Nine!”  said  Christopher,  and  taking 
the  box  himself,  rattled  and  threw  with 
a gesture  of  ostentation  on  the  table. 
“Eleven!”  he  cried.  An  officer  at  the 
next  table,  arrested  by  the  sound,  twisted 
his  chair  and  looked  on.  Christopher 
rose,  and  pushing  back  his  chair,  walked 
to  the  door.  He  stood  some  moments 
on  the  threshold,  without  his  hat,  watch- 
ing the  stream  of  passengers  upon  the 
footway.  Presently  he  beckoned  to  a 
peasant  who  was  trudging  by,  poorly 
clad,  and  of  a cadaverous  lankness. 

“My  man,”  said  he,  pleasantly,  address- 
ing the  astonished  fellow,  44  you  look  cold 
and  hungry.  Would  you  like  a good 
meal?” 

44  That  would  I!”  responded  the  pea- 
sant, eying  his  interrogator  with  increased 
surprise. 

44  Then,”  said  Christopher,  ‘‘fetch  me 
up  half  a dozen  like  yourself  to  this  door, 
and  you  shall  fill  your  stomachs,  1 prom- 
ise you.” 

With  that  he  went  back  to  his  seat, 
leaving  the  poor  man  overwhelmed  with 
his  words. 
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“ It  is  your  throw,”  said  he  to  the  pres- 
ident, sipping  his  Moselle. 

The  president  cast  the  dice.  “ Twelve !” 
he  cried.  Christopher  shook  the  box  de- 
liberately, and  upsetting  it  upon  the  ta- 
ble, pored  over  the  dice. 

“Fifteen!”  he  said,  and  walked  to  the 
door  again. 

Outside  a string  of  wretches  waited 
open-mouthed  upon  the  pavement.  Chris- 
topher signalled  the  nearest  with  his  fin- 
ger. “Come  in!”  he  said.  “It  is  your 
turn.” 

The  man  obeyed,  following  sheepishly 
at  his  heels,  and  at  the  invitation  of  a 
gesture  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  The 
waiter  hastened  forward,  dubious  and 
fluttering. 

“Take  this  gentleman's  orders!”  com- 
manded Christopher,  and  shaking  his 
dice,  threw  again. 

“I  beat  you  once  more,”  he  observed' 
to  the  president,  and  slipping  to  the  door, 
called  in  the  second  of  the  peasants. 

The  president  watched  him  thought- 
ful^, and  a puzzled  frown  puckered  on 
his  forehead,  but  he  said  nothing.  The 
dice  fell  once  again,  and  this  time  they 
were  counted  against  Christopher.  He 
looked  at  his  companion,  who  nodded, 
rose,  and,  with  a perfectly  impassive  face, 
strode  to  the  door.  He  returned  at  once, 
bringing  in  his  train  a third  guest. 

By  this  time  the  movements  of  the 
party,  and  the  tossing  of  the  dice,  and  the 
advent  of  these  ill-clad  and  common  peo- 
ple, had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
room.  The  proprietor,  traversing  the 
gangway  of  his  restaurant,  had  made  a 
hesitant  step  forward  when  the  waiter 
obeyed  Christophers  third  summons,  but 
paused  and  stood  indecisive,  now  direct- 
ing glances  of  uncertainty  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  now  inspecting  the  rest  of  the 
company  with  timidity.  The  dice  fell, 
and  Christopher  made  for  the  door. 

“Pardon,  sir,”  said  the  proprietor,  ob- 
sequiously, who  stood  in  the  way.  “ But 
I fear  we  are  becoming  crowded.” 

“Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a crush,” re- 
plied Christopher,  heartily.  “ It  will 
make  us  all  the  merrier,”  and  straight- 
way fetched  in  his  fourth  ragamuffin. 

He  observed  from  his  place,  while  re- 
garding the  room  with  imperturbable  in- 
difference, that  Captain  von  Ritter  and 
his  friends  were  pausing  to  stare  at  him. 
Again  and  yet  again  the  box  was  turned, 
and  on  each  occasion  either  Christopher 


or  the  president  went  forth,  and  returned 
with  some  evil-looking  fellow.  By  this 
time  the  table  was  full,  and  Christopher 
seated  one  of  his  friends  at  the  neighbor- 
ing table.  The  officer,  who  had  contin- 
ued staring  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
stolidity  and  astonishment  were  evenly 
commingled,  started  suddenly,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  angry  exclamation. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Chris- 
topher. 

The  officer  scowled  at  him,  and  Chris- 
topher picked  up  the  d[ce-box. 

Away  in  the  corner  the  proprietor  was 
talking  earnestly  with  the  companions  of 
Captain  von  Ritter.  As  Christopher  rose 
he  came  up,  bowing,  and  displaying  not  a 
little  agitation. 

“ Pardon,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  to  be  sure,”  cried  Christopher. 
“We  want  some  wine,  gentlemen.  What 
is  it  to  be?” 

The  six  ragamuffins  regarded  him  with 
equanimous  expectations. 

“ Good  sparkling  Rhine  wine,  sir,”  said 
he,  and  strode  to  the  door.  Returning 
with  his  new  guest,  he  was  met  by  the 
host,  more  smilingly  embarrassed  than 
before. 

“ Pardon,  sir,  but  it  will  be  obvious,” 
said  he,  “ that  we  are  a little  crowded.” 

“Oh,  there’s  plenty  of  room,”  said 
Christopher,  loudly,  and  seated  the  new- 
comer at  a third  table.  The  occupants 
withdrew  their  chairs  in  horror,  throwing 
furious  glances. 

“The  gentleman,  sir,”  said  the  pro- 
prietor, pursuing  him,  “will  perceive 
that  this  introduction  is  not  welcome  to 
— to  the  gentlemen.” 

“Say,”  said  Christopher,  speaking  in 
English,  and  imposing  upon  his  voice 
what  he  intended  for  a rude  American 
accent,  “ what’s  your  shop  worth?”  The 
proprietor  opened  his  mouth.  “ Come, 
put  a price  on  it.  Shall  we  say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  marks?  I’ll  warrant  that’s 
outside  the  figure.  Well,  give  me  a pen.” 

He  opened  a check-book  and  held  crut 
his  hand.  But  the  proprietor,  keeping 
an  eye  on  him,  swiftly  retired  and  con- 
ferred with  the  occupants  of  von  Ritter’s 
table. 

“This  is  noble!”  whispered  the  presi- 
dent to  Christopher.  “This  is  indeed  a 
triumph  of  the  democratic  principle.  A 
glorious  beginning  for  the  new  republic. 
You  put  heart  into  me.” 

“There’s  one  more  outside.  I must 
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have  him  in,”  said  Christopher.  “Toss 
and  go  for  him.  I'll  keep  these  people 
in  order.” 

The  president  obeyed  with  alacrity,  a 
light  shining  in  his  cold  eye.  He  was 
not  yet  half-way  on  his  journey,  how- 
ever, when  suddenly  a murmur  filled  the 
cafe,  surging  into  an  angry  volume  of 
sound.  Christopher  got  upon  his  feet 
and  passed  his  eyes  coolly  from  face  to 
face. 

“ Proceed  with  your  meal,  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  addressing  his  tattered  guests  in 
a clear  and  even  voice.  The  thin,  high- 
nosed, and  expressionless  face  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Body  Guards  was  steadfastly 
turned  upon  him.  He  perceived  out  of 
the  tail  of  his  eye  the  Major  rise,  whisper 
to  his  neighbor,  and  stalk  forth  from  the 
corner.  As  he  did  so  the  president  ar- 
rived with  the  last  visitor;  and  Christo- 
pher sat  down,  picked  a note-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  scribbled  in  it.  He  was 
waiting  now  for  Major  Prage,  but  ere 
that  gentleman  could  reach  him  Christo- 
pher was  tapped  sharply  upon  the  shoul- 
der, and  looking  up,  beheld  a fierce  face 
snarling  at  him  out  of  uniform. 

“Sir,”  said  this  new-comer,  and  his 
heels  clicked  together  as  he  offered  a 
ceremonious  bow — “sir,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I am  incommoded.” 

Christopher  gazed  at  him.  “ Are  you?” 
he  drawled.  “Well,  do  tell!’’  and  re- 
sumed his  writing. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  officer,  plucking  again 
at  his  shoulder — “ sir,  I repeat,  I feel  my- 
self incommoded,  and  I am  at  your  ser- 
vice.” 

Christopher  surveyed  him  slowly  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  his  spurs.  “ That 
so?'’  said  he,  in  his  American  accent. 
“ Well,  I reckon  so  am  I ; and  if  I am  in- 
commoded again,  I'll  know  what  to  do 
with  you.” 

The  officer  changed  color,  his  eyes  dart- 
ing fire.  “ Ach !"  he  said,  “ you  will  not 
give  me  satisfaction?” 

“See  here,”  said  Christopher,  laying 
down  his  pencil,  and  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  a man  who  has  resolved  to  ex- 
plain once  and  for  all,  “is  this  your 
show,  or  is  it  mine?  If  you  won't  get  out 
of  my  light,  I’ll  have  the  waiter  carve 
you  up.” 

Over  the  shoulder  of  the  passionate  sol- 
dier beamed  the  red  face  of  the  Major, 
who  now  intervened.  “Am  I to  under- 
stand, sir,”  said  he,  in  a soft  and  delicate 


voice,  very  incongruous  with  his  some- 
what bluff  and  gross  aspect — “am  I to 
understand  that  you  refuse  my  friend 
Lieutenant  Bladen's  challenge  ? You 
will  see  for  yourself  that  you  have  put 
an  insult  upon  the  company — an  insult 
which  I ain  sure  you  will  admit  there  is 
but  one  way  to  redress.” 

Christopher  set  dotvn  his  pocket-book 
with  a sigh.  “ I perceive,”  said  he,  weari- 
ly, “ that  I shall  have  to  knock  you  both 
down.” 

Major  Prage  straightened  himself  ever 
so  slightly,  and  the  gentle  smile  deepened 
in  his  strong  red  face.  “ May  I have  the 
honor,  then,  to  transfer  the  obligations 
from  my  friend  to  myself?”  he  inquired, 
in  bis  smooth  voice. 

Christopher  looked  him  up  and  down, 
dispassionately  meditative.  “When  I 
light,  sir,”  he  drawled,  “ I fight  from  my 
hip  pockets,  and  I use  six  chambers.  We 
don’t  waste  time  over  such  slow  means  as 
cold  steel  on  our  side.” 

“It  shall  be  what  you  will,  sir,”  said 
the  Major,  politely. 

“Personally  I prefer  a Gatling  gun 
or  a Maxim,”  said  Christopher,  in  his 
drawling  intonation. 

Now  it  was  evident  that  this  piece  of 
sarcasm  did  not  escape  the  Major,  for 
Christopher's  bold  assumption  of  this 
character  had  tended  to  degenerate  into 
farce.  The  color  receded  from  his  face, 
but  his  voice  still  sounded  softly  on  the 
ears. 

“Ah,  sir,”  said  he,  “then  I perceive 
that  I must  take  a quicker  way  to  your 
dull  wits,”  and  as  he  spoke  he  raised  his 
gloved  hand. 

Christopher,  sharp  as  pouncing  falcon, 
rose,  and  tapped  his  pencil  on  his  enemy's 
forearm.  The  menace  moved  before  him, 
imminent  and  deadly. 

“Come,  sir,”  he  said,  brusquely.  ‘ I 
ask  you  to  consider.  You  are  evidently 
a man  of  sense.  I belong  to  a country 
where  men  are  accustomed  to  use  their 
fists.  I think,  moreover,  I am  stronger 
than  yourself.  At  least  I am  more  skil- 
ful in  this  way.  I ask  you  wiiat  is  the 
probability  that  you  would  yourself  be 
kissing  the  floor  within  two  minutes 
should  you  give  way  to  a momentary 
pique.” 

The  Major  hesitated,  and  then  dropped 
his  hand.  “You  take  me  at  a disad- 
vantage,” he  said,  angrily. 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Christo- 
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pher,  cheerfully,  “I  will  promise  you 
your  own  terms.  You  would  have  me 
fight.  But  in  what  position  do  you 
think  I am  placed?  You  know  no- 
thing, and  care  less.  Yet,  as  a reason- 
able man,  must  my  private  business  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  chance  stranger 
that  chooses  to  be  affronted  by  my  ac- 
tions? Still,  I have  promised  you  your 
terms,  and  you  shall  have  them.  Were 
you  and  I to  meet,  I presume  that  the 
victory  would  lie  with  the  better  swords- 
man. The  gods  that  look  on  in  smiling 
equanimity  at  this  contest  of  ours  are 
already  in  full  possession  of  the  issues. 
'Tis  no  uncertainty  for  them;  they  know 
our  respective  merits,  of  which,  I assure 
you,  I am  profoundly  ignorant.  Why 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  to  push  this  con- 
test to  its  certain  end  would  be  even  most 
unsportsmanlike.” 

“I  perceive  in  all  this,  sir,  nothing  of 
what  I was  to  have — my  own  terms,”  re- 
plied the  Major,  sardonically. 

“ Why,  yes,”  said  Christopher,  “ I will 
fight,  if  you  will.  Or  if  you  will,  I will 
put  the  issue  to  the  cold  test  of  chance. 
Sir,  I will  fight,  or  rattle  the  dice  against 
you,”  and  he  nourished  the  box  before 
the  soldier’s  eyes. 

The  stiff  mask  softened  on  the  Major's 
face,  and  he  smiled.  “I  see  you  trust 
a great  deal  to  chance,”  he  said. 

“ I’ve  worshipped  her  all  my  life,  sir,” 
said  Christopher,  “and  I find  her  a bet- 
ter mistress  than  certainty.  But  come; 
what  say  you?” 

“The  best  of  three!”  exclaimed  the 
Major,  turning  his  attention  to  the  box 
with  interest. 

Christopher  bowed,  and  cast  upon  the 
cloth  before  him.  “Six,”  he  said.  The 
Major  took  the  box  and  smilingly  shook 
it,  throwing  in  his  turn. 

“ One  to  you,”  said  Christopher,  dis- 
passionately, and  threw  again.  This  time 
lie  won.  and  made  his  last  throw  with 
the  same  indifference. 

The  Major  took  the  box  greedily,  and 
lingered  affectionately  over  the  shaking. 

Christopher  counted  the  points.  “I 
win,'’  he  said;  and  then,  looking  on  the 
soldier  with  a twinkling  eye,  “What  did 
we  toss  for?”  he  asked. 

The  soldier  started,  and  stared  at  him 
with  a puzzled  expression. 

Christopher  broke  forth  laughing.  “ I 
think,  if  you  ask  me,  we  tossed  out  of  an 
inveterate  habit,  and  no  more,”  he  said. 


Prage  echoed  his  laugh.  “At  least, 
sir,”  he  said,  pleasantly,  “ you  have  won. 
Have  it  what  you  will.” 

“ Very  well.”  said  Christopher.  “ Then 
I shall  take  it  that  this  triumph  means  I 
should  have  seut  a bullet  or  a needle 
through  your  heart  to-morrow  morning.” 

“It  is  very  likely,  sir,”  replied  Prage, 
courteously. 

“In  that  case,”  went  on  Christopher, 
“I  think  we  are  justified  in  celebrating 
the  obsequies  of  this  engagement,  and  if 
you  will  join  me — ” lie  looked  about 
the  crowded  table  with  a woful  smile, 
and  then  returned  to  his  adversary.  “I 
begin  to  perceive  that  there  was  reason 
in  your  attitude.  I declare,  sir,  I have 
some  sympathy  with  you.  I embarrass 
myself.  But  you  will  understand  the 
eccentricities  of  a gambler.  Still,  I see  a 
table  vacant  yonder.” 

“I  hope  you  will  honor  me  at  my 
table,  sir,”  replied  Prage,  magnificently. 

“No,  sir;  I thank  you;  but  you  will 
remember  you  are  a corpse,”  returned 
Christopher,  gravely.  “Yet,  if  I may 
use  your  space,  and  your  friends  will  suf- 
fer me,  we  shall  drink  to  your  glorious 
resurrection.” 

“I  will  drink  to  that  toast  myself,  sir,” 
said  Prage,  gayly,  and  conducted  his  new 
acquaintance  into  the  corner,  where  sat 
Captain  von  Ritter  in  company  with  the 
spare  gray  gentleman.  “I  must  give 
you  a name,  sir,"  said  the  Major. 

“Lambert,  sir,”  answered  Christopher, 
and  with  a great  deal  of  ceremony  the 
introductions  were  made. 

“ I am  come,”  began  Christopher,  with 
a most  graceful  inclination  of  his  head, 
“to  offer  my  apologies,  gentlemen,  for 
an  act  which,  undertaken  rashly  and  at 
a hazard,  I have  since  understood  has  in- 
commoded you.  I am  a stranger  here, 
and  I do  not  yet  understand  your  eti- 
quette, which  I have  unwillingly  trans- 
gressed in  the  execution  of  a little  wa- 
ger.” 

“ Most  handsome,  sir,”  said  Major 
Prage,  heartily.  Captain  von  Ritter  leaned 
forward  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  and 
the  Major  nodded.  Christopher  caught 
the  words  “wealthy  American.” 

“We  have  our  strange  etiquette,  sir,” 
said  the  third  man,  to  whom  Christopher 
had  been  introduced  as  Count  von  Stra- 
ben,  “and  eacli  man  has  equally  his  cu- 
riosity. If  it  is  not  a breach  of  good 
manners,  I am  all  agog  about  that  wager 
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of  yours.  As  for  myself,  as  no  apology 
was  necessary  to  me,  I naturally  refuse 
to  accept  one,1’  and  he  smiled  very  en- 
gagingly at  Christopher. 

“I  trust,  Count,”  said  Christopher, 
promptly,  “that  your  refusal  will  not 
extend  to  a glass  of  good  wine.  Captain 
von  Ritter?” 

The  Captain  bowed,  with  his  cold  pla- 
cid eyes  on  the  speaker.  “ I shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  the  honor,”  he  said,  in 
somewhat  guttural  German. 

The  waiter  was  summoned  and  the 
wine  ordered.  The  four  raised  their 
glasses.  “The  wager  was  a small  one, 
Count,”  resumed  Christopher,  turning  to 
that  gentleman,  “and  not  very  elegantly 
conceived.  It  would  be  a long  tale,  for 
this  is  only  part  of  it.” 

“You  are  an  American,  Mr.  Lambert?” 
asked  the  Count,  politely. 

“ Ah,  sir,  how  could  you  determine 
that?”  said  Christopher,  smiling.  “It  is 
mv  accent,  no  doubt.” 

“Your  countrymen  make  a definite 
impression,”  responded  the  Count,  show- 
ing his  teeth  in  a pleasant  smile  under  his 
gray  mustache. 

Captaiu  von  Ritter  was  stolidly  regard- 
ing him  with  the  air  of  the  bureaucrat, 
Prage  talked  softly  and  continuously,  and 
the  Count  sat  silent  and  smiled  and  nod- 
ded, throwing  quick  glances  from  one  to 
another.  Presently  his  gaze  wandered  to 
the  curious  party  which  was  still  collect- 
ed at  Christopher’s  table,  and  the  young 
man  noticed  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Lambert,”  cried  the  Count, 
apologetically,  “ I am  no  longer  young, 
but  I am  inquisitive.  I was  still  wonder- 
ing about  that  wager  of  yours.”  His 
smile  was  extremely  pleasant,  soft,  and 
seductive. 

“I  am  a gambler,  Count,”  said  Chris- 
topher, “ a gambler  by  nature.” 

“You  see,”  put  in  Prage,  good-humor- 
edly, “ Mr.  Lambert  and  I should  get  on 
very  well  together.” 

“Nay,  sir,”  said  Christopher,  “we 
should  be  diamond  cut  diamond.” 

“ Oh,  Prage  is  a good  gambler — that  is, 
he  loses  very  amiably,”  said  the  Count. 

“I  do  not  like  losing,”  said  von  Ritter, 
moving  his  cigar  from  between  his  teeth, 
and  speaking  shortly  but  calmly. 

“ As  for  me,”  said  the  Count,  laughing, 
“ I fly  into  an  internal  passion  when  I 
lose.  I cannot  conceal  my  emotions.  I 
fear  I am  fitted  only  for  plain  dealings.” 


“ Ah,  you  would  make  no  hand,  then, 
at  our  national  game,”  said  Christopher. 

“ What  is  that,  sir?”  asked  the  Count, 
innocently. 

“Poker,”  was  Christopher’s  reply. 

“Poker!”  cried  Prage.  “Do  you  play 
poker?” 

Christopher  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table.  “If  I have  come  across  a man 
who  plays  poker,”  he  said,  “I  have  not 
travelled  across  the  continent  in  vain.” 

Prage  laughed.  “ I think  I can  prom- 
ise you  a game  when  you  will,”  he  said, 
with  suppressed  eagerness  in  his  voice. 

“Done  with  you,”  cried  Christopher, 
reaching  forth  his  hand  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican manner.  Major  Prage  offered  his 
address,  and  theu  Christopher  rose  sud- 
denly. “ Upon  my  soul,  gentlemen/’  he 
said,  “ you  have  made  me  forget  my  du- 
ties as  a host.”  A little  genial  titter  ran 
round  the  table,  and  bowing  ceremoni- 
ously, he  turned  away.  Bending  over  the 
president,  who  still  sat  like  a watch  dog 
in  his  chair,  he  laid  a bundle  of  notes  on 
the  table.  “ Please  be  my  paymaster,”  he 
said.  “I  have  other  business.”  And 
then  lowering  his  voice  into  a whisper, 
“What  do  you  know  of  a Count  von 
Straben?” 

The  president  shook  his  head. 

“Find  out  what  you  can  for  me  about 
him,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible," 
continued  Christopher,  in  the  whisper. 

The  president  nodded,  impassive  as 
ever,  and  Christopher  went  out.  At  the 
door  he  found  the  Count,  who  held  it 
open  politely  for  him,  and  the  two  men 
passed  out  together.  Their  ways  seemed 
to  be  identical,  for  the  older  mau  showed 
no  sign  of  leaving  his  companion  as  they 
walked  down  the  street.  He  chattered 
of  Dreiburg,  and  presently  round  a cor- 
ner of  the  Strasse  the  great  mass  of  the 
Schloss  glittered  magnificently  on  the  eye. 
Count  von  Straben  paused  and  looked  at 
it,  and  Christopher  followed  his  example. 

“That  is  a very  fine  castle  in  its  way, 
you  know,”  said  the  Count,  thoughtfully. 
“ You  know  the  Grand-Duke?  Oh  no,  of 
course ; you  are  a stranger.  He  is  getting 
old;  but  then  so  am  I.  But  I dare  say  I 
have  cheated  Time  more  cleverly  than 
his  Highness.  There  is  a reception  held 
by  her  Highness  to-night.  You  go?” 

There  was  a momentary  pause,  and 
then  Christopher  made  answer,  boldly, 
“I  shall^have  that  pleasure,  Count.” 

4 1 1 am  delighted.  A most  charming  wo- 
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man,”  proceeded  von  Straben,  in  his  even 
accent  Then  wheeling  swiftly  round,  he 
shot  a sharp  glance  at  Christopher.  “I 
wonder  what  you  really  meant  by  that 
wager,  Mr.  Lambert?  It  was  clever,  oh, 
very  clever.  But  what  was  it  really 
meant  for?” 

44  My  dear  sir,”  said  Christopher,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  “ why — ” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes.  I know,  I know.  I 
am  impatient.  Also  I am  wrong.  But  I 
cannot  keep  my  tongue  quiet.  I am  a 
most  inquisitive  old  fellow.  Pray  par- 
don me.  It  was  not  that  I expected  an 
answer.  By  no  means.”  And  he  resumed 
his  distant  study  of  the  storied  Schloss. 
“The  Grand-Duke  is  upon  seventy,”  he 
said,  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  and  Christo- 
pher were  sunk  in  some  common  calcu- 
lation which  made  this  a point  of  interest. 
Then  he  looked  at  Christopher  again  in- 
tently. The  two  pairs  of  eyes  encoun- 
tered, but  the  Englishman’s  were  merely 
blank,  and  courteously  cold.  “ We  shall 
meet  this  evening,  then,”  added  the  Count, 
pleasantly,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  waved 
a friendly  farewell.  Christopher  strode 
on  his  way,  very  well  satisfied  that  he  had 
given  those  instructions  to  the  president. 
Though  he  had  spoken  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  he  had  fully  determined  to 
be  present  at  the  Princess’s  reception. 

It  was  for  Frau  Wagner's  house  that 
he  was  now  bound,  which  lay,  as  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  upon  the  river- 
front. Arrived  before  the  door,  he  knock- 
ed boldly,  and  wTas  answered  by  a stout 
German  maid.  He  asked  for  Fraulein 
Rein  art,  and  was  greeted  with  a stare  of 
>surprise.  Christopher  repeated  the  name 
more  distinctly,  and  bade  her  take  in  his 
message,  which  she  did  with  some  awk- 
wardness and  a show  of  trepidation.  Pres- 
ently, however,  she  returned,  and  he  was 
fetched  into  one  of  those  characteristic 
German  parlors,  papered  with  bad  prints 
and  strewn  with  cheap  and  ugly  articles 
of  virtu.  In  his  path  stood  a formidable 
lady,  fat,  and  carrying  the  shoulders  of  a 
grenadier. 

“You  want  to  see  Fraulein?”  she  be- 
gan at  once.  “Do  you  not  know  that 
that  is  impossible?  It  is  not  becoming 
for  Fraulein  to  receive  a man.  Heaven  ! 
no;  I am  here  to  take  your  message." 

“ You  will  pardon  me,”  returned  Chris- 
topher, bowing,  “but  my  message  is  for 
Fraulein  Reinart's  ears,  and  not  for  Frau 
Wagner's.” 


The  woman  stared  at  him  in  cold  and 
somewhat  savage  astonishment. 

“What!*’  she  cried.  “Ach,  we  shall 
see.  Very  well,”  and  raising  her  voice, 
loudly  and  shrilly  demanded  the  pres- 
ence of  Fraulein. 

When  the  girl  entered,  her  gaze  fell 
suddenly  upon  Christopher,  and  she 
started  in  surprise,  whilst  a tide  of  color 
struck  her  face.  To  that  succeeded  a 
look  of  alarm.  Christopher  advanced 
with  his  bow.  “ Have  I the  honor,  then, 
of  addressing  Fraulein  Reinart?”  he  in- 
quired, in  his  suavest  voice.  “ It  is  the 
niece  of  my  dear  friend  Baron  Reinart 
that  I am  now  for  the  first  time  privi- 
leged to  see?  Ah,  madam,  I come  with 
news,  I hope,  to  make  me  welcome.  You 
will  have  heard  of  your  late  esteemed 
uncle’s  death?  No?  Tis  true  — a sad 
blow.  And  yet  you  had  never  seen  him 
since  a child.  We  cannot  expect — But, 
madam,  I am  the  bearer  of  important 
news.  By  his  will  the  Baron,  generous 
soul,  has  bequeathed  you  a portion  of 
his  great  wealth.  I have  the  papers  with 
me.  Come,  I see  I astonish  you.  Ma- 
dam,” and  he  turned  to  Frau  Wagner, 
“may  I beg  your  kindness— a few  min- 
utes of  privacy — my  dear  friend’s  niece?” 

Somewhat  flustered  by  his  fine  manner 
and  his  ready  address,  and  astounded  by 
the  news  which  had  been  thus  broken 
upon  her,  the  good  lady  gaped,  and  mut- 
tering an  apology,  retired,  leaving  the 
two,  the  man  and  the  girl,  alone. 

Christopher  had  spoken  very  fast, 
stringing  his  words  in  a fine  tangle  of 
emotional  gutturals,  and  certainly  never 
leaving  a gap  through  which  either  of 
his  listeners  might  intervene.  But  now 
when  he  looked  at  Katarina  he  found  her 
pale,  but  otherwise  self-possessed.  He 
nodded. 

“ Good,”  he  said.  “ I see  that  you  can 
hold  the  reins  tight  when  you  like.” 

“ What  does  this  mean?”  the  girl  whis- 
pered. 

“ What  I have  said,”  answered  Chris- 
topher, cheerfully.  “ I have  not  fixed 
the  sum  yet,  but  we  can  do  that  between 
us.  By  the- way,  I suppose  you  haven’t 
an  uncle  who  is  a baron?”  She  shook 
her  head.  “ Ob,  well,  it’s  of  small  conse- 
quence. You  must  leave  here  to-day.” 

Katarina  opened  her  eyes.  “ But 
where— what — ” she  began,  and  then,  bit- 
ing her  lips,  directed  a furtive  glance  at 
him,  whilst  the  color  rose  again  in  her 
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face.  Christopher  paid  no  heed  to  this 
demonstration,  if  he  was  able  to  interpret 
it. 

“ You  had  better  leave  this  evening  by 
the  night  express,”  he  said,  musing. 

“But  where?”  asked  the  girl,  in  be- 
wilderment. 

“Why,  for  Paris!”  explained  Christo- 
pher, in  surprise;  and  upon  that:  “Oh, 
of  course,  I had  forgotten  that  you  were 
not  privy  to  the  plan.  I was  following 
my  own  thoughts.  Pray  forgive  me,  dear 
madam.  But  see — you  will  want  money 
to  perform  your  journey.”  He  pulled  out 
his  pocket-book,  but  was  arrested  by  a ges- 
ture from  the  lady. 

“ Sir!”  she  cried. 

The  course  of  his  ardent  mind  bro- 
ken by  this  exclamation  in  which  pride 
mingled  with  indignation,  Christopher 
stopped  to  regard  her  with  some  embar- 
rassment. It  had  not  entered  his  head 
that  she  would  offer  any  objection,  but 
now  that  she  seemed  to  threaten  an  op- 
position, he  reined  round  his  wits  sharp- 
ly to  the  encounter. 

“My  dear  lady,”  he  said,  pleasantly, 
“you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  You 
and  I have  planned  this  thing  in  com- 
pany. We  are  both  committed  to  it.  I 
am  a man  of  my  word,  and  I am  mis- 
taken in  you  if  you  are  not  a woman  to 
stand  by  yours.  There  is  no  drawing 
back  for  us  now,  nor  would  I draw  back 
if  I could.  I am  too  much  your  admirer.” 

“What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do?” 
she  faltered,  in  a voice  which  was  now 
merely  somewhat  timorous  and  not  a lit- 
tle bashful,  and  in  which  there  was  now 
no  remnant  of  anger. 

“ Ah,  that  is  better,”  said  Christopher, 
cheerfully.  “You  can  be  ready  by  eight 
o’clock?” 

Katarina  assented,  and  then  lie.r  eyes 
fell.  “ What  are  we-— what  am  I to  do  in 
Paris?” 

Christopher  spun  on  his  heel  and  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  as  if  he  were  deep- 
ly engrossed  by  the  prcspect  upon  the 
lawn.  A tiny  sparkle  of  color  held  his 
face,  and  the  shadows  of  laughter  floated 
in  his  eyes.  “My  dear  Fraulein,”  he  re- 
marked, in  his  coolest  and  most  practical 
manner,  “you  must  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,  submit  yourself  to  me.” 

She  interrupted  him  quickly.  “That 
I am  willing  to  do.  I trust  you.  But 
perhaps  I am  inquisitive.” 

“No,  no,”  returned  Christopher,  facing 


her  again,  and  now  master  of  himself, 
but  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
renewal  of  this  embarrassment.  k*  You 
are  right;  I had  certainly  intended  to  tell 
you.  I hope  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing 
you  to  the  train,  madam.  When  you 
arrive  in  Paris  you  will  be  your  own 
mistress,  though  I shall  make  bold  to 
write  to  you  the  name  of  a good  hotel  in 
case  you  are  at  a loss  to  choose.  In  two 
days  you  will  return  and  occupy  your 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Kaiserin.” 

“ But,  sir,  the  money,”  interrupted  the 
astonished  girl. 

“ That  is,  the  campaign  fund.  I am  re- 
sponsible for  that,”  said  Christopher. 

Her  lips  parted,  and  an  eager  look 
shone  in  her  face.  Even  a little  tremu- 
lousness  might  be  noted  in  her  hands. 

“But  when  I am  back?*'  she  mur- 
mured. 

“We  shall  prosecute  the  campaign.” 
put  in  the  young  man,  promptly. 

“Captain  von  Ritter?”  she  asked,  in 
the  same  voice. 

Christopher  nodded.  Katarinas  eyes 
underwent  a subtle  change,  and  she  start- 
ed away  v^ith  a whisk  of  her  skirts.  Af- 
terwards she  looked  up  with  an  air  of 
decision. 

“ I believe  you  are  in  earnest,"  she  said, 
smiling.  “And  I thank  you.  I will  be 
ready.” 

Christopher  took  his  leave  without  see- 
ing any  more  of  Frau  Wagner,  and  went 
back  to  his  inn.  The  rest  of  the  day  lie 
spent  in  various  operations  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  execution  of  his 
several  designs.  He  dined  at  a restaurant, 
feeling  on  excellent  terms  with  himself/ 
and  warmed  with  his  success  and  inspired 
with  a still  larger  confidence,  he  called  at 
the  Gasthaus  before  his  visit  to  the  rail- 
way station.  There  lie  found  a note 
waiting  for  him,  of  which  the  follow  iug 
is  the  transcription: 

“ Straben,  Count  Maximilian— aged  59: 
height,  5 feet  7 inches;  thin-faced;  gray 
mole  on  back  of  neck.  Head  of  an  ancient 
Silesian  family,  impoverished ; formerly 
secret  agent  in  Paris  representing  Ger- 
many, afterwards  executed  a mission  to 
the  court  of  Italy.  Resigned  official  life 
some  years  back.  Staying  at  the  Schloss 
as  guest  of  the  Grand-Duke.” 

This  document  was  initialled  “ J.  K." 
Christopher  read  it  carefully,  and  folding 
it  up,  put  it  in  his  pocket.  A satistied 
smile  rippled  into  his  face. 
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“ I congratulate  myself  on  the  presi- 
dent,” he  said.  “ I heartily  congratulate 
myself  on  the  president.” 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  mankind 
cannot  see  too  far  ahead;  otherwise  we 
should  never  be  happy. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Christopher  looked  at  his  watch  and 
found  that  it  was  close  upon  eight  o’clock. 
He  hastily  descended  and  directed  his 
quicker  steps  towards  the  station,  where 
lie  was  to  meet  Katarina.  She  arrived 
punctually,  and  he  saw  her  in  the  dis- 
tance spying  anxiously  among  the  people 
on  the  platform.  When  she  perceived 
him  at  last  she  hastened  forward,  a smile 
lighting  her  face.  Christopher  noted 
that  she  was  dressed  quite  handsomely, 
and  that  slier  showed  to  better  advantage 
than  heretofore.  She  tossed  back  her 
head  into  the  rich  darkness  of  her  furs 
with  a confident  gesture  of  gayety  and 
excitement  ; and  yet  there  was  some 
bashfulness  also  in  her  bearing.  She 
kept  by  his  side,  expectant,  and  tremulous 
with  laughter  now  and  then. 

“Had  you  any  difficulty  with  Frau 
Wagner?”  asked  the  young  man. 

“Oh  no,”  she  cried,  smiling.  “She 
was  inquisitive — the  wretch.  But  I was 
very  lordly.  I think  I scared  her  into 
respect.  I hope  I did.  These  people  are 
just  insects,  and  no  more!” 

Christopher  eyed  her.  “You  have  a 
philosophy,  then,”  he  said. 

She  blushed.  “Not  I,”  she  returned. 
“ But  I think  I can  hold  my  own.  I 
know  what  I mean  to  do.  I am  of  good 
family.” 

“The  Baron?”  inquired  Christopher, 
gravely. 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  meeting  his 
gaze,  laughed  with  a faint  suggestion  of 
discomfort.  It  was  as  if  she  said,  “I 
will  not  take  offence  with  you.” 

“ Well,  you  will  waut  more  than  birth, 
Fraulein,”  pursued  Christopher,  practical- 
ly, “if  you  are  to  carry  this  business 
through.”  He  felt  in  his  pocket.  “See,” 
lie  said,  “ your  ticket,  the  address  of  a 
good  hotel,  a bundle  of  notes  which  may 
do  to  go  on  with.  If  more  is  necessary, 
my  bankers,  Messrs.  Seligmann  and  Com- 
pany (the  address  is  on  this  paper)  will 
have  instructions  to  honor  your  draft.” 

The  girl  took  the  notes  with  trembling 
fingers.  She  opened  her  mouth  and 
stammered  as  if  to  say  something;  but  as 
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Christopher  turned  now  to  the  train,  she 
merely  giggled  after  an  embarrassed  fash- 
ion. Then  she  followed  him,  keeping 
close  to  his  elbow,  tripping  eagerly  upon 
him  as  though  fearful  that  she  should 
lose  him.  He  put  her  into  a carriage 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and 
shut  the  door.  She  put  her  head  forth 
of  the  window,  her  face  glittering  with 
excitement  now,  and  her  eyes  dancing 
with  pleasure. 

“ You  will  let  me  know,”  she  said.  “ I 
shall  be  at  your  hotel.” 

Christopher  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed, 
watching  the  train  pull  out  of  the  station 
with  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
amusement. 

As  he  made  for  his  inn  he  was  even 
troubled  by  a doubt;  but  this  had  only  a 
swift  and  momentary  passage.  He  had  been 
too  successful  to-day  to  forecast  the  shad- 
ow of  failure.  Moreover,  his  mind  was 
turned  towards  a new  excitement,  for  he 
intended  to  be  present  at  the  Palace. 

His  audacious  experiment  in  the  case 
of  the  republican  society  had  come  near 
a fatal  issue,  but  yet  it  was  upon  the  same 
bold  tactics  that  Christopher  was  resolved 
to  rely.  He  knew  no  one  in  Dreibu rg 
who  would  procure  him  a formal  invita- 
tion to  the  Princess’s  Drawing-Room ; and 
even  if  he  had  been  able  to  secure  some 
one,  the  time  was  past.  No;  he  must  go 
uninvited  if  he  was  to  go  at  all.  But  the 
difficulty  troubled  him  not  at  all;  he  was 
as  yet  too  fresh  among  his  powers  and 
influences  to  doubt  himself,  to  harbor  any 
misgiving;  and  he  set  off  to  the  Schloss 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  appropriate- 
ly and  even  engagingly  dressed.  The  af- 
fair of  entrance  seemed  evidently  easier 
than  he  had  found  that  through  the  pri- 
vate doorway  of  the  convention;  for  no 
password  was  demanded,  and  his  deport- 
ment and  his  appearance  of  distinction 
carried  him  through  the  officials.  After 
all,  it  was  no  great  crime,  if  it  was  im- 
pudence, to  obtrude  his  bow  upon  her 
Highness.  Passing  among  others,  unob- 
served, along  a great  corridor,  Christo- 
pher came  presently  into  an  antechamber. 
Beyond  again  a huge  door  stood  ajar,  ami 
through  it  issued  a low  sound  of  voices 
and  the  noise  of  feet  passing  in  the  cham- 
ber beyond.  A thin  stream  of  guests  was 
flowing  through,  and  following  in  this, 
Christopher  emerged  from  the  low  lights 
of  the  antechamber,  and  of  a sudden 
found  himself  in  a vast  hall  crowded 
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with  people  and  bright  with  light.  The 
concourse  swayed  in  a tide,  breaking 
into  eddies,  and  detaching  itself  in  little 
streams  of  talkers.  The  place  was  radi- 
ant with  uniforms  and  brilliant  dresses; 
it  glowed  with  delicate  colors,  shifting 
and  mutable;  and  hummed  like  the  sea. 

As  his  eyes  became  familiar  with  the 
scene  and  its  accessories,  they  were  drawn 
by  instinct  to  a group  of  personages 
clustered  about  a seat  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and  as  he  moved  slowly 
forward,  seeking  for  his  bearings,  a gap 
opened  in  the  little  theatre,  and  Christo- 
pher's gaze  fell  suddenly  upon  Xenia, 
Princess  of  Weser -Dm burg. 

She  sat  in  a high-backed  chair,  holding 
her  court,  one  arm  resting  along  the  silk 
and  gold  of  the  upholstery,  her  tody 
thrown  a little  back,  and  she  was  smil- 
ing graciously  upon  a soldierly  man  who 
stood  by  and  was  leaning  in  conversation 
towards  her. 

As  Christopher  made  this  discovery  he 
was  suddenly  saluted  by  a pleasant  even 
voice,  and  turning  quickly,  encountered 
the  eyes  of  Count  von  Straben. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said  the  Count, 
gavlv.  “I  was  wondering  if  you  had 
found  your  way  here.  You  see,  my  dear 
sir,  what  an  impression  you  create.  I 
thought  of  you.” 

Something  in  his  tone  struck  Christo- 
pher, but  it  was  not  ironical,  nor  even 
quizzical.  Yet  it  appeared  to  the  English- 
man that  the  German's  words  hid  some 
deeper  meaning.  “ I am  honored  by  your 
remembrance,*'  he  exclaimed,  offering  a 
very  German  bow.  “ But  I always  keep 
my  word.  Count.” 

“ A good  habit,  a good  habit,  and  one 
that  characterizes  your  countrymen,  Mr. 
Lambert,”  remarked  the  Count,  indiffer- 
ently ; and  then,  with  a change  of  subject, 
but  not  of  tone:  “ You  have  spoken  with 
her  Highness?  No?  May  I then  enjoy 
the  honor?  I take  any  excuse  to  be  near 
her  Highness.  That,  being  a stranger, 
Mr.  Lambert,  you  would  not  know,  of 
course,  to  be  the  Austrian  envoy.” 

He  nodded  towards  the  military  man 
who  had  drawn  Christopher's  attention, 
and  whose  breast  was  sparkling  with  dec 
orations.  And  again  his  voice  seemed  to 
contain  for  Christopher  some  covert  sig- 
nificance. 

The  two  men  made  their  wav'  towards 
the  group,  but  von  Straben  came  to  a stop 
as  they  reached  it. 


‘‘Prince  Albrecht  of  the  Balkans.”  he 
whispered,  as  a short,  dark,  reckless-eyed 
young  man  passed  them. 

“ All!"  said  Christopher,  with  no  par- 
ticular fervor,  for,  indeed,  he  supposed 
that  petty  princes  thronged  the  room. 

“They  say,”  murmured  the  Count,  as 
indifferently  as  ever,  “that  the  Princess 
is  to  marry  him.” 

“But  is  she?”  asked  Christopher,  with 
more  interest.  The  Count  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “ My  friend,  you  may  find 
out  more  than  I know,  who  am  not  in 
state  secrets,  by  using  your  eyes  to-night. 
His  suit  is  favored  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  I am  told/’ 

As  lie  spoke  with  his  own  expression 
less  and  inquisitive  eyes,  he  gazed  straight 
into  his  companion's,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed his  progress.  Prince  Albrecht 
had  stopped  beside  the  Princess,  had  stooj>- 
ed  and  whispered  something,  at  which  she 
smiled.  At  that  moment  her  glance  fell 
on  von  Straben.  She  raised  herself,  the 
smile  at  once  left  her  face,  and  sbe  sat 
expectant,  erect,  even  rigid  with  sover- 
eignty. She  was  tall  beyond  the  height 
of  woman,  slenderly  framed,  but  of  a gen- 
tle fulness.  The  lines  of  her  long  body 
rose  through  her  draperies,  soft  and  suave 
and  round,  modulated  to  the  play  of  her 
great  stature.  Her  bare  arms  sloped 
slowly  upwards  from  her  little  hands 
into  the  smooth  plumpness  of  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  eyes  were  large  and  equitable, 
cool,  soft,  and  abundant  with  emotion, 
two  wondering,  changing,  hazel  globes 
of  thought.  Her  hair  struck  an  impres- 
sion of  darkness  upon  the  first  sight,  but. 
more  nearly  observed,  was  flooded  with 
auburn,  and  ran  even  to  red  upon  the 
verges.  The  face  was  pale,  of  a clear 
color,  delicately  moulded,  and  fastidious- 
ly set  upon  a beautiful  neck.  The  fea- 
tures showed  trivial  inequalities,  but  were 
all  harmonized  and  attuned  in  the  gentle 
curves  and  contours  of  that  admirable 
and  melancholy  face.  The  Princess  put 
outlier  hand,  which  von  Straben  pressed 
to  his  lips,  bowing  down  with  the  fer- 
vor of  a loyal  devotion. 

“You  have  honored  us  very  late. 
Count,”  said  she,  in  a low  voice. 

“All,  your  Highness.”  cried  von  Stra- 
ben. “pray  do  not  set  it  against  me. 
Your  Highness  knows  how  the  clock 
drags  me  punctually  to  this  salon.  But 
I am  an  enthusiast,  and  what-  is  more,  an 
unselfish  one.  I wish  to  impart  to  others 
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a share  in  my  own  delight.  There  is 
enough  of  your  Highness's  favor  for  all. 
See,  madam,  may  I spread  the  light  of 
your  favor?'’  He  bowed,  indicating  Chris- 
topher with  a graceful  gesture. 

The  Princess  followed  his  eyes. 

“Any  friend  of  yours,  Count, ’’she  said, 
pleasantly,  “is  sure  of  a welcome  here.” 

Von  Straben  presented  his  companion, 
and  retired.  Xenia  fastened  her  deep 
eyes  on  him  for  a moment,  and  then  they 
wandered  away. 

“You  are  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert,” she  said.  “I  like  your  country- 
men. They  are  simple,  but  they  are  not 
always  intelligible.”  She  smiled  her 
charming  melancholy  smile.  “But  that 
is  better  than  to  be  too  complex.  We 
Continentals  are  not  allowed  to  be  our- 
selves, you  know.” 

Forgetful  of  the  nationality  he  had 
already  claimed,  Christopher  murmured 
some  reply,  and  then,  seeing  her  eyes 
were  directed  upon  a group  in  the  fore- 
ground, he  withdrew,  after  an  interval  of 
silence. 

He  moved  among  the  people,  keeping 
an  active  observation,  and  feeling  in  no 
wise  put  about  by  his  own  insignificance. 
In  truth,  these  pretentious  little  royalties 
and  their  court  struck  him  as  infinitely 
diverting.  He  had  always  protested  his 
amusement  when  he  read  the  daily  chron- 
icles of  their  movements  in  the  press,  and 
now  that  he  was  passing,  note -book  in 
hand,  through  their  midst,  he  was  even 
more  disposed  to  smile.  As  individuals 
they  might  stir  his  interest;  as  persons  in 
a little  comic  drama,  aping  a tragedy, 
they  tickled  his  sense  of  humor.  And 
yet  the  very  independence  and  self-pos- 
session of  these  States  and  their  govern- 
ments made  it  difficult  to  ignore  them. 
They  played  a part  in  the  great  European 
concert,  however  small  and  humble.  They 
had  their  own  individuality,  and  were 
able  to  precipitate  great  catastrophes,  to 
be  the  authors  of  disastrous  wars.  With- 
in that  miniature  court,  within  eye-shot 
of  the  Princess  herself,  plots  might  be 
conceived  and  schemes  laid  that  would 
change  the  face  of  Europe.  After  all,  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  Weser-Dreiburg. 
petty  as  was  the  territory,  formed  one  of 
the  hinges  of  the  Continent;  and  even 
now,  it  seemed,  the  joints  were  creaking 
in  their  rusty  sockets. 

As  he  stood  in  a quiet  bay  of  the  hall , 
sunk  in  these  meditations,  and  pleasantly 


aware  of  a great  stir  about  him,  a man 
crossed  the  range  of  his  eyes,  turned  his 
face  towards  him,  and  as  swiftly  turned 
it  away,  and,  speeding  along,  was  lost  in 
the  crowd.  Christopher  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  a familiarity  with  the  face; 
it  swam  on  his  memory  out  of  some 
recent  experience.  The  flash  of  the  head, 
the  unexpected  and  precipitate  scurry,  ap- 
peared to  him  undue,  quite  extraordinary 
even,  iu  that  place  of  smiling  and  digni- 
fied progression.  The  man  had  been  no- 
thing remarkable,  quite  commonplace, 
indeed,  but — The  thought  unrolled  in- 
stantly the  panorama  of  that  perilous  ad- 
venture on  the  previous  evening.  He 
saw  the  long  table,  the  president  witli 
his  black,  clean  face,  the  red  Bremner 
gesticulating,  himself  upright,  bewildered 
with  the  sudden  revolution,  and  a quiet, 
common-looking  fellow  some  paces  away 
scribbling  swiftly  in  his  note  book.  The 
recognition  struck  him  with  amazement, 
even  with  some  alarm ; but  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  tapped  softly  on  the  arm, 
and  twisting  about,  beheld  Major  Prage 
with  Captain  von  Ritter. 

“ Mr.  Lambert,”  exclaimed  the  former, 
“I  have  just  lost  a wager  on  you;  for  I 
bet  Hans  that  it  was  not  you,  and  he  was 
sure  it  was.” 

“ I could  see  wellthrough  my  glasses,” 
observed  von  Ritter,  complacently,  with 
a light  in  his  full  turquoise  eyes.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  wagers,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  Major  was  hankering 
after  a game  of  poker  with  the  wealthy 
American.  An  appointment  was  ar- 
ranged, aud  no  sooner  was  it  concluded 
than  Christopher  descried  the  Count  com- 
ing towards  them.  He  greeted  the  two 
soldiers,  and  stood,  silent  for  a moment, 
contemplating  the  same. 

“Her  Highness  looks  tired  to-night,” 
said  Prage. 

“A  beautiful  woman  can  afford  to  look 
tired,”  returned  the  Count.  “It  becomes 
her — scrapes  a tinge  of  color  from  the 
ruddy,  and  adds  an  interesting  pallor 
to  the  pale.  But  you  are  right.  Yet  she 
must  hold  court  for  the  Grand-Duke.  He 
is  an  old  man,  and  needs  assistance.” 

“Yes, ’’said  Christopher,  “I  have  heard 
that  he  is  old/’  and  he  looked  .into  the 
Count’s  face  wonderingly. 

“A  wise  reign,”  commented  von  Stra- 
ben, thoughtfully;  “but,  we  may  say  be- 
tween these  walls,  in  all  human  likelihood 
drawing  to  a close.” 
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“The  lieir — ” began  Christopher. 

“ We  never  speak  of 'the  heir,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert,'’ put  in  Pi ’age,  quickly. 

“That  is  so, “assented  von  Ritter,  gaz- 
ing at  the  young  man  in  a resolute  man- 
ner, as  though  to  give  official  authority 
to  this  statement. 

The  soldiers  moved  on,  and  Christo- 
pher was  left  with  the  Count,  who  con- 
tinued to  talk  idly  and  to  exchange 
greetings  with  the  crowd.  As  they  stood 
thus  a stiff  and  venerable  figure  approach- 
ed, and  addressing  Christopher,  begged 
for  his  name.  The  young  man  flushed, 
and  for  a moment  showed  some  confu- 
sion. Then  “ Lambert  ” he  replied.  The 
Chamberlain,  for  such  he  was,  gravely  ex- 
hibited a long  document.  Tlieu  he  look- 
ed up.  “I  do  not  find  your  name  here,” 
he  remarked.  “Pray,  have  you  your 
invitation?” 

You  may  conceive  Christopher's  dilem- 
ma, but  he  faced  it  boldly. 

“No,”  said  he,  cursing  the  suspicious 
formality  of  Continentals. 

But  here  the  Count,  who  had  been  a 
passive  witness  of  these  exchanges,  sud- 
denly intervened.  “ Mr.  Lambert  is  here 
at  my  invitation,  sir,”  he  said,  suavely. 
“ You  will  remember  that  I have  been  so 
honored  as  to  have  two.” 

The  Chamberlain  bowed.  “ I much  re- 
gret. I offer  sincere  apologies,”  he  said, 
in  his  stately  manner.  “But  Mr.  Lam- 
bert will  understand  we  must  be  particu- 
lar, particularly  in  these  days  of  revolu- 
tionary societies.”  He  bowed  himself  off. 
Christopher  turned  to  von  Straben.  “I 
believe  I am  in  your  debt,  sir — ” he  began, 
stiffly. 

“Not  at  all,”  replied  the  Count,  plea- 
santly. “Of  course  you  have  mislaid 
it.  But  the  officials,  you  know — ” He 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  Christopher, 
nodding.  “He  spoke  of  revolutionaries. 
Now  how  is  it  possible — ” 

He  broke  off,  for  in  truth  be  had  no 
desire  to  confide  in  von  Straben,  and  lie 
liad  opened  bis  mouth  on  the  spur  of  the 
emotion. 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  the  Count,  seeing 
be  did  not  proceed,  “anything  is  possible 
to  revolutionaries.”  * 

For  the  third  time  there  seemed  some 
deeper  meaning  in  bis  words,  but  he  paid 
no  regard  to  Christophers  inquiring  look. 

“I  suppose  you  are  not  going,  Mr. 
Lambert?”  he  asked,  indifferently. 


“ The  idea  was  in  my  head,”  said  Chris- 
topher. 

“Then,  my  dear  sir,  if  I may  walk 
with  you,  I shall  esteem  it  an  honor.” 

They  left  the  hall  and  entered  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Palace.  Here  the  smell  of 
earth  and  the  ravishing  airs  of  spring 
assailed  Christopher’s  nostrils.  He  threw 
back  bis  head,  and  the  night  winds  strung 
his  flesh  and  wandered  over  his  face, 
startling  him  into  a passion  of  fancy.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  walked  through 
a maze  of  flower  borders  and  under  the 
black  shadows  of  the  towering  masonry. 
Presently  von  Straben  paused,  and  Chris- 
topher baited  too. 

“I  have  brought  you  in  a roundabout 
way,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said  the  older  man, 
“but  I hope  you  will  not  object.” 

Christopher  politely  expressed  bis  satis- 
faction. 

“Yon  Ritter  has  rooms  there,”  remark- 
ed the  Count,  pointing  to  the  wing  of  the 
Schloss  by  which  they  stood.  “An  en- 
viable place— an  enviable  man,”  and  he 
sighed.  “ Where  there  is  no  imagina- 
tion there  is  neither  fear  nor  regret,  but 
only  to  do  one’s  duty.  What  think  you 
of  that,  Mr.  Lambert?” 

“I  think,”  said  Christopher,  promptly, 
“ that  I should  desire  to  keep  the  condi- 
tion for  old  age.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  returned  the 
Count,  pleasantly.  “ But  you  see  I have 
already  got  there.”  He  continued  staring 
at  the  Schloss,  and  then  resumed,  in  the 
same  suave  voice : “ An  exemplary  young 
man  is  our  friend  there.  But  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Lambert,  that  be  was  worth 
while  scraping  acquaintance  with  ?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Christopher, 
with  a*start. 

“ I mean,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said  the  Count, 
gently,  “was  the  introduction  worth  all 
that  elaborate  preparation  this  morningf 

Christopher  laughed.  “What  a strong 
sweet  smell  the  night  has!”  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  garden.  “I  declare  I taste  the 
daffodils.” 

“The  night  descends  out  of  the  moun- 
tains,” said  Count  von  Straben,  softly, 
“but  the  breath  is  the  river's.” 

“I  hear  its  voice,”  said  Christopher, 
and  took  off  his  hat,  as  though  to  let  the 
airs  play  upon  his  head. 

“If,  as  is  possible,  Mr.  Lambert.'’  said 
the  Count,  “you  are  not  an  early  bird,  I 
should  feel  honored  to  entertain  you  for 
half  an  hour  in  my  rooms.” 
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“Then,  sir,”  said  Christopher,  lightly, 
“ the  honor  shall  be  yours.” 

Von  Straben  bowed,  and  led  the  way 
with  a little  idle  talk  to  the  corner  of  the 
second  wing,  where,  opening  a door,  he 
invited  his  guest  to  enter.  Christopher 
did  so,  and  found  himself  in  a somewhat 
spacious  and  handsomely  furnished  room, 
hung  about  with  paintings.  A fire  burn- 
ed in  the  grate. 

“I  have,”  said  the  Count,  gayly,  ua 
little  excellent  Scotch  whiskey.  You  see 
I know  your  countrymen's  tastes,”  and 
he  opened  a cupboard  and  brought  out  a 
decanter  and  some  glasses. 

The  two  men  reclined  in  chairs  and 
faced  each  other,  smoking. 

“ I am  sure,”  began  von  Straben,  cour- 
teously, 44  that  you  will  pardon  me  the 
frankness  if  I say,  Mr.  Lambert,  that  I 
admire  you  very  much.  You  are  an  un- 
usual type.  I have  lived  a fairly  long 
life,  and  I have,  naturally,  in  the  course 
of  my  experiences  encountered  many  men. 
The  old  road  is  worn  with  the  feet  of  the 
commonplace.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  replied  Christopher,  “you 
cannot  expect  me  to  rival  your  experi- 
ence. I am  yet  young,  and  all  types  de- 
light me.” 

44 Even  my  poor  self,  I trust.'1  said  the 
Count,  gently,  44and  von  Ritter." 

Christopher  took  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth.  44  My  dear  Count,”  he  said,  with 
a smile,  44  you  must  pardon  my  rudeness 
in  not  replying  to  your  query  in  the  gar- 
den. But,  in  truth,  I was  somewhat  taken 
aback.  I did  not  know  how  you  could 
have  guessed  the  truth.  If  it  had  been 
yourself,  now,  that  I had  desired  to  make 
acquaintance  with  in  that  unceremonious 
fashion — ” 

44 1 should  be  greatl}r  flattered,'’  put  in 
the  Count,  but  surveying  Christopher 
steadily  with  his  quiet  eyes. 

44  Ah,  Count,  I should  have  had  an  ex- 
cuse!’’ 

Von  Straben  bowed.  44  You  over- 
whelm me,”  he  said,  politely;  and  yet,  to 
Christopher's  keen  vision,  his  face  seemed 
to  take  on  a shade  of  disappointment. 
There  was  a moment's  silence,  in  which 
Christopher's  glance  wandered  in  civil 
interest  about  the  walls.  Then  von 
Straben  rose  to  his  feet  with  a gay 
laugh. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Lambert,”  be  cried,  44 1 
do  not  know  any  one  like  you.  I claim 
a certain  amount  of  self-possession,  but 


I bow  to  you,  I give  place  eagerly  to  you. 
I suppose  it's  your  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
We  are  rude  enough  to  call  it  phlegm, 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  we  do  not  so  out 
of  envy.  Come,  confess  you  are  not 
American.” 

Christopher  smiled.  44  With  all  my 
heart,”  he  answered. 

The  count  fell  sober  again. 

44 1 think,  Mr.  Lambert,”  he  said,  44  that 
we  should  be  frank  with  one  another." 

44  Sir,”  said  Christopher,  coolly,  44I  am 
now  resolved  on  telling  the  truth  for  the 
first  time.” 

Von  Straben  eyed  him  distrustfully, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

44 If  I only  had  your  equanimity,”  he 
remarked,  44  I should  do  wonders.” 

44  It  appears  to  me,”  observed  Chris- 
topher, 44  as  an  impartial  witness,  that 
you  cannot  complain  on  that  score.” 

The  Count  laughed,  and  offered  his 
guest  another  cigar. 

44  But,  you  see,”  he  protested,  44 1 am 
playing  under  difficulties.  You  know  all 
about  me.  I thank  you  for  your  kindly 
recognition  of  that  fact.” 

44  On  the  contrary,”  said  Christopher, 
44  I never  heard  your  name  before  to- 
day.” 

The  Count  started  perceptibly,  and  then 
appeared  to  muse.  44  Is  there  a woman 
in  it?'’  he  asked,  abruptly. 

The  change  in  his  voice  was  so  sharp 
and  the  question  was  so  imperative  that 
Christopher,  who  was  still  young  enough 
to  feel  annoyance,  flushed  somewhat  an- 
grily. Moreover,  the  notion  that  he 
should  be  classed  in  this  off-liand  fashion 
among  adherents  of  a frivolous  senti- 
ment, and  be  thus  disturbed  from  his 
place  in  diplomacy,  unexpectedly  irrita- 
ted him.  He  had  himself  well  in  hand 
upon  all  other  sides,  and  this  sudden  rush 
of  feeling  surprised  him.  He  was  con- 
scious of  his  lapse,  however,  and  turning 
quickl\T,  made  a laudable  effort  to  throw 
his  face  among  the  shadows.  Strange  to 
say,  his  behavior  seemed  to  give  von 
Straben  satisfaction,  and  a quick  light 
flashed  in  his  eye.  Christopher  could 
hardly  have  made  a better  stroke,  even 
with  his  most  cunning  diplomacy,  than  he 
had  thus  accomplished  involuntarily.  Up 
to  now  lie  had  conducted  his  argument 
upon  the  principle  that  to  tell  the  truth 
is  to  be  disbelieved  by  your  antagonist, 
and  consequently  the  surest  way  to  throw 
him  off  the  scent.  Every  statement  he 
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had  offered  had  been  treated  with  iu- 
credulity  by  the  Count,  but  this  was  now 
to  end. 

“Mr.  Lambert,  will  you  tell  me  one 
thing?”  inquired  the  older  man,  softly. 
“What  nationality  are  you?  You  speak 
excellent  German.” 

“To  be  frank  with  you,  sir,”  said 
Christopher,  “I  am  English.” 

Von  Straben  gave  a little  vent  to  a lit- 
tle sigh.  “Oh,  heavens!”  he  murmured, 
“and  I took  you  for  Hungarian.”  All 
of  a sudden  his  attitude  seemed  to  lessen, 
his  watchfulness  to  relax,  and  the  set 
form  of  his  face  to  soften.  But  now  that 
this  had  happened,  a change  came  over 
Christopher  in  his  turn.  That  word 
“Hungarian,”  breathed  in  a sigh  and  with 
an  appreciable  sense  of  comfort,  struck  on 
his  wits  sharply  and  set  them  stirring. 
He  knew,  or  guessed,  very  well  what  von 
Straben  stood  for  in  the  Grand -Duchy, 
but  till  now  he  had  failed  to  interpret 
this  interest  in  himself.  It  was  plain 
now  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  some 
one;  but  for  whom? 

The  Count  poured  some  whiskey  into 
a wineglass.  “Ah,  my  friend,”  he  said, 
“I  could  have  sworn  that  you  were  of 
one  of  our  States.  You  are  an  excellent 
linguist.  I envy  you  ! But  now  you 
must  see  the  sighLs  of  Dreiburg.  To- 
morrow— ” 

He  spoke  very  affably;  yet  Christopher 
thought  he  could  detect  in  his  voice  a 
note  of  indifference,  of  carelessness,  as 
though  the  interview  were  no  longer  of 
interest  to  him.  The  idea  nettled  him, 
and  he  broke  in  upon  this  gay  stream  of 
empty  words  with  resolution. 

“ Pardon  me, Count,”  said  he, “but  you 
have  led  me  unwillingly  into  a serious 
frame  of  mind.  I have  been  cross-ques- 
tioned, sir.  You  must  not  imagine  that 
I do  not  see  this.  But  pray  do  not  think 
that  I resent  it, either.  It  has  interested  me. 
I have  wondered  upon  the  target  of  these 
shots  of  yours.  You  see,  I keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  I fancy  I can  keep  my  face.  Is 
it  not  so?” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Lambert,”  replied  the 
Count,  in  a very  friendly  voice  and  with  a 
somewhat  fluttering  smile,  “I  must  apol- 
ogize for  any  rude  liberties  I have  taken 
with  my  guest;  and  as  for  the  rest,  as  I 
have  confessed,  you  completely  baffled 
me.” 

“Then,  sir,  take  care,” said  Christopher, 
gravely,  “ that  I do  not  baffle  you  again.” 


“What  is  it  you  mean?”  asked  you 
Straben,  after  a pause. 

“ Only,  sir,  that  I may  be  hoodwink 
ing  you  at  this  moment,”  returned  the 
young  man. 

The  Count  sipped  his  whiskey  and  wa- 
ter, and  set  the  glass  down,  replacing  his 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  “Will  you  tell  me 
what  you  know,  Mr.  Lambert  T he  asked, 
gently. 

“What  I say  may  not  be  the  truth,' 
said  Christopher. 

The  Count  politely  waved  his  hand,  as 
though  he  would  assure  his  guest  that  any 
statement  would  be  taken  for  gospel. 

“You  are  the  representative  of  Ger- 
many at  this  court,  sir,”  began  Christo- 
pher, “ privately,”  he  added.  The  Count 
made  no  sign,  but  looked  at  him  ex- 
pectantly. “You  have  a certain  object 
in  this  mission.  The  Grand-Duke  is  old, 
very  old;  you  have  mentioned  the  fact 
to  me.  We  do  not  mention  the  heir, 
though  newspaper  reports  in  other  and 
less  sensitive  countries  do.  What.  then, 
will  become  of  Weser-Dreiburg  upon  the 
decease  of  Leopold  XII.?  Count  von 
Straben  would  like  to  know.  That  is 
how  I conceive  it.  And  if  Count  von 
Straben  could  find  out.  I conceive  that 
Germany  would  know  also.” 

“But  you  yourself,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said 
the  Count,  impassively,  knocking  the  &>h 
from  his  cigar  with  a finger-tip— **  how 
are  you  hoodwinking  me  in  all  this r*’ 

“ I am  not  hoodwinking  you  in  this, 
sir,”  said  Christopher,  “ that  I am  not  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment.” 

There  was  a certain  silence  between  the 
two  men,  and  then  the  Count  spoke. 

“Who  are  you,  Mr.  Lambert?"  lie  ask- 
ed, softly. 

“ I trust  I am  no  fool.”  answered  Chris- 
topher. “ But  if  you  are  what  I take  you 
for,  you  should  know  all  about  me  to- 
morrow, See  here.  I heard  your  name 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  I have  put  two 
and  two  together.  I am  but  an  English- 
man in  search  of  amusement.” 

“ Then,  sir,  may  I ask,  if  you  will  par- 
don the  abruptness  of  the  question,  what 
is  it  you  want?”  The  Count  spoke  in 
somewhat  sharper  and  brnsquer  accents, 
fixing  his  guest  with  his  eyes. 

“I  have  said,  sir,”  repeated  Christo 
pher,  smiling,  “ that  I am  an  Englishman 
in  search  of  amusement.” 

The  Count  arose  and  poked  the  fire. 
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“Mr.  Lambert.”  lie  said,  in  a voice  of 
studied  irony,  “is  there  not  a proverb  in 
your  tongue— what  is  it?  * What  is  sport 
to  you  is  death  to  us.’  Pray  go  away  and 
leave  us  alone.” 

“There  is  a proverb  in  my  tongue,” 
responded  Christopher,  still  smiling,  “ 4 It 
is  a tine  day,  let  us  go  out  and  kill  some- 
thing/ ” 

“ Ah,  but  the  amusements  of  an  English- 
man!” said  the  Count, shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. “I  do  not  desire  to  be  involved  in 
the  hunt.” 

“Not  with  the  hunters?”  inquired  Chris- 
topher. The  Count  made  no  reply.  He 
had  a curious  thought  at  that  moment, 
and  was  considering.  44  See,”  said  Chris- 
topher, seriously,  “ my  record  is  open  to 
you.  You  can  discover  it  to  morrow.  I 
have  stumbled  into  a secret,  and  I have 
the  vanity  to  think  I have  not  made  a 
bad  beginning.  Let  me  go  out  and  kill 
something.” 

You  Straben  turned  and  faced  him. 
“My  dear  friend,”  he  said,  sweetly,  “I 
began  by  paying  you  a merited  compli- 
ment, by  admitting  your  superiority.” 

“Come,  that  is  not  fair,”  protested 
Christopher.  44 1 have  spoken  with  a 
serious  purpose.” 

“ Your  countrymen  are  usually  serious 
about  their  amusements,  I understand,” 
retorted  the  Count.  “But  come,  I am 
serious  myself.  You  have  seen  the  Prin- 
cess Xenia.  A charming  woman,  but  a 
trifle  self-willed.  There  is  a pleasaut 
party  in  the  Sell  loss — Prince  Albrecht  of 
the  Balkans,  whom  you  saw.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  name — a spendthrift, 
but  a handsome,  liberal  fellow.” 

“ The  protege  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria/' said  Christopher,  framing  his  re- 
mark with  the  intonation  of  a question. 

“ Ah,  is  that  the  common  report?”  said 
the  Count,  idly.  “A  good  fellow,  but  an 
impossible  Prince.  He  lias  run  through 
a vast  deal  of  money,  and  I am  told  is  in 
difficulties.  It  is  a sad  pity;  but  youth, 
youth!  What  will  you?  A rich  mar- 
riage, I suppose.” 

Yon  Straben  suffered  his  negative  eyes 
to  rest  upon  Christopher's  face,  but  he  ap- 
parently expected  no  answer. 

“The  Grand-Duke  is  a wealthy  man?'1 
asked  Christopher. 

“So  it  is  said,”  returned  von  Straben. 
“But  we  never  know.  Yet  I should 
guess  so,  probably.” 

44  If  I were  the  Emperor  of  Germany,” 


said  Christopher,  after  a pause,  44  I should 
wish  Prince  Albrecht  away.” 

The  Count  laughed.  44  My  dear  friend,” 
he  said,  44  and  what  else,  were  you  in  that 
illustrious  position?” 

‘‘No,  no,”  said  Christopher,  smiling; 
44 1 may  have  leave  to  change  my  fancy, 
and  become  one  not  so  illustrious,  but 
perchance  more  expert.  If  I were  Count 
von  Straben, I would  send  Prince  Albrecht 
away.” 

A look  of  satisfaction  rested  momenta- 
rily on  the  Count's  face,  and  then  passed. 

“You  honor  me,  Mr.  Lambert,”  said 
lie,  44  in  placing  me  in  such  great  com- 
pany. But  why  drag  me  in?” 

“Come,  let  us  be  blunt  with  each 
other,”  proceeded  Christopher,  speaking 
with  much  animation,  now  that  he  seem- 
ed to  himself  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  victory. 
44 1 have  put  before  you,  sir,  a certain  in- 
terpretation of  your  conduct  as  I con- 
ceive it.  It  may  be  I am  wrong.  But  if 
I am  right,  I can  see  one  thing.” 

“Pray  what  is  that?'’  asked  the  Count, 
suavely. 

“Answer  me  a question  in  my  turn,” 
said  Christopher.  “ The  Prince  is  paying 
attentions  to  her  Highness.  Are  they  fa- 
vorably received  ?” 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“So  say  the  gossips,”  he  said,  indifferent- 
ly. “ But  you  know  as  much  as  I.”  Yet 
lie  wore  all  the  time,  if  one  had  the  eyes 
to  see  it,  the  aspect  of  a man  who  is  wait- 
ing. 

“Count,”  said  Christopher,  his  eyes 
shining  with  a certain  excitement,  44 1 am 
auxious  to  shoot  something.” 

44  Mr.  Lambert,  spare  Prince  Albrecht,” 
said  the  Count,  ironically. 

Christopher  paid  no  heed.  “I  am 
sorry  lie  is  so  involved  in  his  affairs. 
He  has  borrowed?” 

“Rumor  — scandal,  Mr.  Lambert,  no 
doubt  — says  that  lie  is  in  Lamanche's 
hands.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Christopher;  “he 
shall  have  a week's  grace,  no  more.”  He 
rose,  and  held  out  his  hand  in  his  Eng- 
lish fashion.  “And  when  shall  I have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  Count?” 
he  asked. 

Yon  Straben's  eyes  rested,  full  but  inde- 
cipherable, upon  him.  “Oh,  I think  in  a 
week's  time  perhaps,  Mr.  Lambert,'1  said 
lie.  “ Pray  allow  me  to  offer  you  alight 
before  you  go/' 

[to  be  continued.] 
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KENTUCKY’S  MASTER-PAINTER. 

MATTHEW  HARRIS  JOUETT,  1788-1827. 

BY  CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 


IT  is  difficult  for  us,  living  in  an  age 
when  time  and  space  are  annihilated 
by  steam  and  by  electricity,  and  moun- 
tains and  rivers  are  crossed  as  readily  as 
the  broad  plain,  to  realize  what  was  sig- 
nified at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
the  phrase  “crossing  the  mountains.” 
Equally  difficult  is  it  for  us,  with  our 
too  limited  knowledge  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  that  then  existed, 
to  comprehend  just  what  opportunities 
there  were  for  higher  cultivation  “ west 
of  the  mountains.”  The  conditions  of 
soil  and  service,  of  hewing  forests  and  of 
making  roads,  of  building  mills  and  of 
diverting  watercourses,  would  seem  to 
leave  neither  opportunity  nor  possibility 
for  the  development  of  an  art  instinct. 
That  such  a temperament  as  Jouett's 
manifested  itself  notwithstanding,  shows 
anew  that  genius  will  break  all  bounds. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  the  great 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia, 
to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the 
government,  with  its  stores  of  art  trea- 
sures, gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  giving  an  enduring  impulse  to 
aesthetic  thought  and  cultivation  in  our 
midst,  should  have  failed  to  bring  to  the 
front  a knowledge  of  Jouett's  art,  and 
that  it  should  have  been  left  for  its  suc- 
cessor at  Chicago  to  make  him  known  to 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  it  is  so:  and 
the  writer's  share  in  this  good  work,  al- 
though only  a means  to  an  end,  is  a most 
gratifying  reward  for  much  time  and  la- 
bor freely  given  to  the  undertaking. 

The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  contained  a ret- 
rospective exhibit  of  the  paintings  of  de- 
ceased American  artists.  It  was  designed 
to  show  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  art  of  the  country  from  colonial 
times,  and  while  such  an  exhibit  must 
necessarily  have  a decided  historical 
bearing,  choice  was  made  of  such  exam- 
ples as  would  best  show  the  artistic  ten- 
dencies of  the  painters.  The  formation 
of  this  collection  was  confided  to  the 
writer,  and  the  first  contribution  received 
by  him  was  a miniature,  on  ivory,  from 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  It  was  executed 


with  infinite  skill  to  attain  the  desired 
result,  but  showed  unmistakably  that  it 
was  not  the  work  of  one  trained  in  the 
conventional  methods  of  the  miniaturist  s 
art;  not  one  drilled  to  mechanical  dex 
terity  in  manipulation,  and  to  follow  the 
cardinal  principles,  and  the  rules  for 
hatching  and  for  stippling.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  rule  for  miniature-painting 
was,  in  absolute  ignorance,  disregarded, 
with  the  result  that  this  portrait  in  little  is 
as  big  as  a life-size  head.  It  was  my  in- 
troduction to  the  art  of  Matthew  Harris 
Jouett,  and  the  subject  was  a sturdy  )*a 
triot  of  the  Revolution.  General  Charles 
Scott,  Governor  of  the  painter's  own  State. 
Its  reception  was  followed  quickly  l.y 
the  courteous  offer,  from  the  artiste 
grandson,  the  late  lamented  Jouett  Men 
efee.  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  311 
oil  portrait  of  John  Grimes,  which,  con- 
trary to  precept  and  to  precedent,  was 
eagerly  accepted  without  being  seen,  and 
the  blind  judgment  thus  exercised  has 
been  amply  vindicated. 

Matthew  Harris  Jouett  was  born  near 
what  is  now  Ilarrodsburg,  in  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky,  on  April  22,  17N\ 
and  died,  in  his  fortieth  year,  at  Lexing- 
ton, August  10,  1827.  His  father  was  the 
noted  Captain  Jack  Jouett,  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who,  eluding  Tarleton's  rangers, 
gave  the  alarm  to  Jefferson  at  Monticcl- 
lo,  and  to  the  State  Legislature  at  Char- 
lottesville, enabling  them  to  escape.  For 
this  meritorious  service  Captain  Jouett 
was  thanked  by  Congress,  and  Virginia 
presented  him  with  a sword  and  a brace 
of  pistols.  Jack  Jouett's  fighting  quali- 
ties cropped  out  with  twofold  force  in 
his  grandson,  the  painter’s  son,  until  the 
name  and  fame  of  “Fighting  Jim  Jou- 
ett,”  present  rear-admiral  retired,  in  the 
United  States  navy,  was  on  every  tongue 
during  the  exciting  period  of  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  Jouetts,  as  the  name  indicates, 
were  of  French  and  Huguenot  origin, 
and  are  directly  descended  from  the 
noble  Matthieu  de  Jouliet.  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  Lord  <»f 
Leveignac,  and  Lieutenant  in  the  Mar 
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■lirttiv- lwjf)v;  J t Jin*  ere iv  tiiijy  fairly 
nm  harked  Mj.,er  '-v > t » D iii*./  Uiv  Indite  mis* 
wimivyrgfy.  KhtHahd 

•w ;^v ■.«!♦•« -Inl'isi ..  ]»!<:?»  s(.  sko'Vl  |M  {ig-jtL 

*“<_•  hfr*u4,  dm.  Mfil  iithOvdnd  from  hlsJa- 
ih>yr,:  iin«l  ITUiii fo  )» f*  sons.,  t ln>t  In? 

• .i'4\  tfe  lieP,  ;H.e.  vr,#:'.^;.' 

td*>(  lin.ifetnmi1  in  Tweri.i;;- 


•°  s1 


lf> 

1C 


Original  fror^ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIC 


9m, 
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try.  lunl’terai'M/  oay  taasirr,  $ 

fMtsUioy  (M  htd  U UIIM4  pm*  not*.**]  to  a 

ViHii-  i ;b  ThKHigh  the*  <ix 

1*4'  had  Mm*  fto1'  forty  IM'  to  lost*  aft  of  his. 

AVtojt^j  h>*s  Xvas  t ) h* 
t?mt  SVfbgbnd  ))it\\  i\Q\X  if tl^h^h 
.Li  fit  U,i  l tm-  ht)lto<  ;■ rUi tet  v «> V 1 1> 

gof ul  to  'bis  ttedys^  Un&di*u.$tvt 

!);♦<]  »*?»?.]  i i *-«  I m|mo>  Mo-y 

.l,M«ot'v  urdiniitvon  for  • • i ' t had  tn  oii- 
f^U(i  ftyblf  Un»u  hrforb  1 in-.  (Miiiiv 

nhd  Uiui^iMifs  had  muvL'  s v\4V5  i) vdi-  h i m 
llum  ijt.Mil>  UiVd  "'I  >•••*.*  j.*vh  hi.  f Ai  y\ 

and  anii'---  yvvw  ti'>  |jndb*>Vion.v  but.  iiH 


wvmijfw  uaiuus  .un-Exx 

j fyilfictJ'  fcV^-AStt**^  »U  tfcfe  Al&ft 

' ' ty&'t  \J'«»Vf'(Vfc,  J>OU*VliJ*\  H<‘!O^VT'Y 


w;o;  hi  is  1 i f-:  find  Inv\  . \Yiih  /ratters 
jdotd-i'd  if-Ojo  Un*  lad  of  tt  diit*k  hr  fash. 
IcHiod  piunbte  to  uKtfay*  jniftttin*;  • 

Mu:d  hi v mtbu*U  ahd.ny  ya>  mi  roMOyyy 
/^.I»air*  with  ins  imtau-  know  lyd-nr  iliat- 
. Wh  b fpljsjg  r.nnb-  *n.jiii:tu.aiU.  he  prodo'-.a] 
pt'.H !*:•». i>  fn  ioOi  I hat  no<so>>  t o 

* i, *00.  vary.  fhgll  Mj  Uw  I m poilbli.t.- 


M rs/;A,ifnfe  4 d-h  nte  p^iv  of :§ ju^teh’S  < hj 


hv*  utni  aw  niter  raised  aver  her 

browy  was  pwsnu.d  n dh  surli  .-'tools,  uiui 

is-  si  HMin-irkiihly  st rong  of 

clOiKHot^r.  • ' \ 

y-  EvfUi  during  ld>  ^ddidruiir  doiieti  rl|4. 
not  tteiM.  from  using  tte  brush ,'nji..:  >h.* 
only  jportnufa  hn,d  »:vis?  of  of  t>Vf 

roiimylt's  ivliu  foil  U v lii-H  sid«*  wh*.-  o;>j«o  - 
yd  by  it  i »r  • foiUi  O*v.o|]oi:  a >M  aM*;  ‘ • 

V « n. r:\il  fh*  itacif  • t 0 « j 0‘  J*  h j oa  « 1 1 |0\¥- 

or  t.»f  tdOj.ari^r^  b»«V>.  mu]  i j^  I a t--r.i 

in  Olh*  of  lbt-‘-t  |“*>;  •i/ivin.n  ,oHr.a>  a *.< 
so  s-aoubiji-  !i.n(  lift'  v.ii p n .coo 

bum*  d at  Ip  Ui$\  itgYipitf  M.  M ii  lini 
ynrdrts!t!^/lijdr-  bu*ovl*i:<  i 
. h A^bi  C{j  y a rvn v 

hy  nbii  tvdih ibo  litu  UMd  d**:- 
Vi»Ldd  Iddvisdir  , iti 

Ayhicli  hd  ouolaai  sjo*  to^iaosr 

Vo ufi#{  of  ib i*  1 ad ? y k‘ ? f{ i s i u - 

lu.l  i no,  ;:;,in-:i  '!yffcr  ti/.nhid  ^ 
{hr  li ^nd  test  in  drt. 
bis  >‘fu>uirknbin  tediihy  for  ; • 
prrva.i^  ib:ti  boo^brd^e  ayd 
hi>  vt-rsoUbTy  iyi d bir-o nifty 
id  sUottp  b»n.<  -no 

Jout-H  hnW\v*d,  nufonlu 
UviUdy.  ! b < : previitl'hig*-  .f**dk 

aihony  WcO  ;VMli!M>.  :«?  io^ 

inUv  in  nm  signing  fdid 
hi>  iVtuks.  Tloa-roo-  \*  ■ .*-. 

tlnyn  diW^uU,;  it  ,i>  ipri- 

•'  ■•••'<po^Ntb.bl\  Uvpt>oo  r.iii'  bi i xv^o •>•>••' 

idyUlbbt  iddy  *>£,id*  y 


yssi>  . Hfiit'  ;hti‘  * ’ db.v**]o|>mf^tt 
1 ban  Irr'  fnlb.»vY  nxj  St  yp 

tl.i'oifd,  it^s  arolat*.*n>  urbi 

.fliy  biyn  not  of 

:;>;;  > ' ; Ndt  .<s*v  hmy?x?r^ 

Nyfltt  i fv 

. •'  ' ^tii-irn  vvlio  » a>»r.  i*?ri : fdll 
. atouoi’oti  fay,  tbo  b^mf  of 
doyr  ff»*  did  nnijiavr  to 
boa'  ?o  jriiiK  . an  | o,,. ..  hf»iV 

rFi-  ffid  f i uffl  l'  f 1 1 1 o -r  I OS  k no  \?Xt  ■ ( I gy: ; b^ 
did.  Hot  absorb  Vi-  from  thr  oo>sab  ,».>o 
it  ill  1 1 i n rvm'ii-tir  Vif-  ilifv  bra  n. 
'JCI\  iug'  If  i'orih- ■ 'front  bo- 

j eunt  ^Vtbib^ibbldi  dy-y 

v.po-;,t dm  and  ib^  know bidgv  and  tb  o> 

• Uo  -w*as  rtymnyt  d fully  fron.  lio-  hr 
gi«»nnig.  in  Mbs  ho  soo<hs  fo  siaud  tfbaWy 
nmong  tin*  uiodrrns  who  ha\«'  b^kb1  d 

h baih  » i d b v ti  s h N nt  tlutt  J b libiiU, 

•>  i,bo  only  irnnius  vvbn  l;...v  »nb5if^4-  ti,Uf 


Go  gle 


lalfri 


ICHIC 


A I'V;a  f • K K • V \ v Sji  f{  Y .*  M r fcTT 

j ;'  i •'■•••!**.  • 1 t'\'  xM-f 


tlir  other  j| \a>  UkvI  r*.<nn>-}i  til  a to*  v*  ) y MOHUmrish  ;Y«*jr.  1?*U 

tu»*5  j ♦* <»•«•» j flit*  ^iVn^  5}M.nc  e»f  HV  MhH*  Ift-  *u  AM.  /**  Cl  ro* 

spiral  om  . ir?tvi‘  Jc  iri  it  if  Hi*  '•  f?  j,T  i»-<?  .•?.  hm^tee  *urh«tg  tvjtlmi 

.*  i . * teo*  i i ; r '.  f t » •/  i*-  • -s  &i*y.4\  tip  - te'  Mi  '•’vm^vIhv^  h"m»  i iiun  lio  flo‘o  >ukW- 

:h'-?r  .u*;'Ju»(nv.  p iwp'v’v,  o*0|»-  M*kM '. n | m-  Mo*  o^  <>r' \vith 

skull-'  TU**.r  Wr-mvl  j$t  %Mmm*iiyte£  wh  ipii  h*r  U<u{  Ij^n  m"S‘*stSnry  rxpen 
&t  r^priroimteK-  <o  painted  neotenV  Ilf  {*»•••  *oS<-;»Vm<-  p>  Ull; 

I >|*iL  U h.«tJ  JiM  jiomr.r-  irom  SVhiOii  ho.  timvM ; :U'i‘  p‘*”oteol.S  f.o&f  v*wf}<n|  ‘Oahj*! 

•tlMiili  Ivaro  Misr  Ite  own  Itiui  fnoijt  ^ )(#  a/of  fe’Us  To; 

For  tlO‘>iv  \i  U isrii  pdxsihlfc  ,10  .;  i u>TJ  Pr  'if  j ton 

nrity  of  Joir-H  uml  His  on  in  tesH>nr;)l  H vpiifc  jo  Kio^o--  -Ho  H-h  mV  Umsu- 

fir  whim  hr  irtsH.-i!  s//iyt’io‘-  -hark  " ter  moo hl.*)>i ■*■ " :*.*•:  the  »U- 

n<  Km*  tin-  pH*'  ’■.‘'••ii  i I » ' . j/uoli  O^bifc  but  la*  roi-K-d  *1>  * ? ut-  5 » rM4  1V»H?jk 

oil  irf  A »n+-r-  teiuoi  ;il  • uhne-r  <»**:»  n »••  fpi  fail  her. 

!i:;m  pa.ro  h*r>,  (mHui-j  Si  ooH.  * ;lHuol  U*  1V  n*  l/iiih.'H  Sio;oi  u;iv  paoOUrM  and 
r-iVoli  Ihr  vam*-  pr.'pwMH.  >;p  ;v,  iL  [s  nonim  -te  U , A Hpu.M.  S**pH*m*fe>\  ah<i  Or 

I I la  I ‘v-.ij-»i  1>»*  |is  »lur  il*  •o;  . ,iv  pf  .»  ft  ...  hO.  i i.)  >0;  JmiMi  "is  W4**v  h.s  i»v.  o 

Oi>oij»|x  . Whvh-  e.i'v  ko.iH  0>‘-  1 * y • uji.irv  do-  pan-:»o;A-v  ;ooi  e.'MV 

;#>'!  .»s  o-<m>.h.’S  H;.v  o.-t-'.  o .V*  »-a  SJ.r.OM  .JmU--<  |i'prr  * ’alwl  * * . * merit 

0*>|  «v  -mV  if.  w1  ' ,".>H  -mi  io  * ,\>\n  ' -if  }>H  . , , ,,i . .t-  f.;>  1‘u-  ,U»H.  54 

:•••  : Oir-  -<-h*  df  i»i-  !.vcr  xv*.»i4k  iooV  pi  whit  1,.  * ' or*”  ooki.w-o . ter  hi* 

■*shO»V>  . .1;  <.♦  » IM*1  Si  l..‘l  S ( I » l'l  '•*•)•<'  r .^VMi.*v  • . J-*0»-*.r  ' ~'  ‘ j - . '.  1 * s<  . n ti ; t -'■*  t i ! i ’ C>  *.  «i»  UiC 

.»j  '.is  j-t/i-'i  iv^shn'  Sfii  .ri  1-.  i h*  *.»'::  »♦  r>;o'H  hm  room  i,v  r 0vyH  {;.m- 

0»  O .*0,;*  •,*-v-r  jr./oiH’iS  >•;  e *4»o  - - Mvooi  0 y ill 

IV*  mo  v > Hv'  i i |i  ^ tii*  oij.i)  .teiu.-it.  >•..</»  '•  ■ ro  • i i a ■!*  aod  \n  .••.*■  o- r-  ■ 4 5 S -*M  -■  i iU  n » 
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~ ' - -.;i  lui>  lt.1f.lo  ilhltw  lltv 

ut'NKKAL  -tUArici*.  m£ST0N  &$*$  the  ami  psrf  #*/•*.  no  • 

from  till*  *>ri^ina»,  i'&A,  h>  l»v*»v~h!i  of  If^uCwfif;  ' *Jif  >&'  ''*$$$ '■  !&  '')■*&•  f’fcCJ 

■ r^,oU35T^t -•  ■ : :• 

omv  w a uti.lv  v»r  !,u>y  :t; 

'\V inK>*-; Suites*  nair$  aw‘  iovoltinbU'  for  Th»^r  vi^us  are  of 
lit*"  jm.iiot  >nd  tin*  .'.talent  to  an'jiMn-  ;l.  »?s.t  <U  the  present  ilay . xv  belt  tne*  «-frf . -jo  •;■ -v. 

'f1  <*“4  master's  NM’lliOilB  ilf  ioipn-ssioiltstil  holds  such  i nl\ut>uvr\  a>A<i 

work,  Stuarts  mthimme  oy.*i‘  .haunt  Im^v  it  is  Un*1  there  i*s  iiWUhW. 

seems  io  huv.v?  had  nrilv  !.!•♦*  «* fl « of  giV-  ue*v  u»uh*r  the  <-in  Surah  wo  oro:.  o* 
m$  added  versali lit  v to  Ihn  iimtbudl*  of  look  at  mim-  of  Stuart  - f»»  nii  a/ts,  WOOl’d 
Work  in  t Inti  la-  painted  some  portraits  rv».-r  I iuuk  olo»h 1 1 ir  ii.im  **M)i  W-wy^s 

after  bis  retain  m lfiUuii  tiUu  Stu:trf  s .an  * iutpr^hpi tSt ,"  in  Uu  f .< f.Ver  -Jay  .sehv? 

1 1 »iit  it  is  diHmul U to  Indjtfye  they  ;>tv  life  ot  Uiv  sym  rh  Vrt  lo^  (1  \refd iV>xts  for  tlm 
protlocium  iff  .my  uiiif.M  hand  r.fU**  is  ’ ‘Smua.-n:  ermm{  *'  of  'A  portrait.,  piivw 
Uohddv  so  o‘f  lilt'  jv.f  i t-;j  M .Of  Limy  Paviy  more  floor  fours*  ore  jr.-trs  agV*.  a ryup- 
tbe  .'.hUo*  of  1 Vdjv  AfaviisMU,  wbo  HjM  was  pie'Ssjoujvm  pm’e&mi  simple.  Univ  ppj 
ibfc  vv^Ei*  hf  (inoree  St  apt  tin  Wihh  U*$Bhn  4 a pt  knew  its  use.  uinl  ijs  liinitaUtu^W'fiU^t 
!).m]  ihoi  be<  Aiwr.  ill  early  widovh hood,  ho  <h«*;o  )y  dehrnrs  it#  hr  p)  ti.v  . ' 
ffh.ioW'lOy:  YlukfeuJ  i»f  h<‘i;  mor:  ImPIiCOHI'iiI  " of.  * purt^m  . ;»>  to  !T1J 

far  Hi o brim*  of  Thomas  Todd,  of  . \Uy  best  fbomlaLhm'  upon  which.  ^ Ko 

tiiiy  feiipViohe  LVhiJ'I  ot  lha  1/uHB‘f  fsii.  uml  eoHj)hetr  jfy  Tto^,  UreO.  xk  fjit* 

Siuart,  )i.uf)!<'VMi‘s.  .Mfidismi,  ami  *hot<or  Oruo  }>laee  .orimpressioih^ui -r:fc  sootoo 
piiioioui  1M  is  Tiukt  mitl  h.  js  n (/b*m^  \un-  of  i\rogH>v*  ip  *•!.**•:  uoikour-  **f  ^ 

%)$  to  ieU  iy  j _uHr  is"  « h oVu?  u j»Jp\c»*e  Apv 

and  'vvioob  from  the  easel  or  the  ot her  b;um  ?)os  vt.mloiohvr  ccjo  ?>^  ^ by  a.r- 
That  .t.Murit  hbhovcd  sniim;s  iiivum.  \-yy  ariirt.  w i;o  '.vii' \ ^h-idy 
ill  s'OUUytajM'iHt:  a po.rUvht'  is"  »x lh lined  fkivhsdt. 

Cf>uj>pko<ni^l  y fh  InSt  }?ttixYA$  * ? .iptyn  oicfhidn^d 
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Ooarnbs .'sutd  Hr.  |^o ! J &y ; 0 ( \ik j VceUoy  Bfhb  serflja  1.  J£m£  a y?«i»  ifc.M^u^p^iian 

al»4  T$rtht  also  gave  Museum  of  A vi,  2£**v£[Y oi&'ftui  hr  rs-pahi 

a rHttiiig  for  i sv\iOtv-lvni?fjt  in  the  OapUol  by  u fughi  of  I i 10  portrait  I CtmsnW\  after 
Hi  Fra uk fori.  Thh  iV  the  most  jvrfuuc-  seeing;  score*-  pf  jpirvU'x  p&yttin*&CM& 
tMrv  uuii  least  xM^mon.va<s.  Mi  ail  of  JoU~ ; toaster n<V ro.  U »V  the  purtivlii  ijgjjf  Jniifi 
ett’s  <vor.k8  UmL  ) i ».»y»-  •*.<!*■■  n vj|§|fef  Gn^  Tlif>  f>-  HO  I /‘Old  t*riinr>&~  ;F*£ 


nie.l  siZ'*,  jhf  u 

L^trscivi . >$|xy;  <»  ftW*  jnohv  fruitless  re- 


•Ornii^^K^ 

j^m- 
>utHi 
f;i  l*?’ 


v$*m{  Ins  ?inuH»  a i nt  It uvft^ya>f) ispjfvt***? r ye# , 
frrmi  an  nohemhlHl  *>Wut*it  >.\  bv  the  pH* 


tjovH  of  Joliu  Grimivss  plvbMuue*!  v- 
kiUieniits^roH  b-yM^ 

• ii)  its  MiM]‘]K‘ii  v.  j - J$ 

HOitryiAlY  llen»lh>b  !*#*!tS)f^  (| 
.Ireat  meet.  warm  in  >^: 

..  '•  freshed  .with  ••  V 

yWV^j-t  *i\i&  foil  :ijif$4'#f  tin* 


1 t >‘Rt*.  ^ '-Hf  th#  ±hil}i?  . 

^'nj  K#t&£  Mpye  Xif^.b  J 

e tuoreof  lea  I eon- 
£ }\1a*  (ft  i&jnirti&it 

ijiie  j \i  . 

tlijaf  i I eoubl 

• chy  <(  ufaifa  ' ii: 

cl Ofifi  §lHl3^tVf ' ill  if  Y&fa  ij/iH 

•;  , 1 1 i ^rsc?'\- 1^5  • "i ^ t‘*:*  ih&  l 
& g:^l ferx>^  v^ir^0V^>f>^v  ;f 

paifi.ita)  noth  iug  i?lse  'thn  u:  f 

prjrrti*HiL  it  would  ’be  ^iilWfedh 
to  [iforo  him  high  ill ' Hi^ymyin 

Of  (\Vt<  1 t Sl (MAYS  tlui5;  b»>f  t&0^ 

GtigliJy  knew  sjiuU 

J » is.  siilijftoi , m h 1 1 pf • vlv&iy. f&  Iviiif 
iml  only  JulXlifuI]^  iMHSrij)^ 
Xln?UcaiH>y  Ailil^il  us 
iiiml  u^i^l^uch^.u-v  iruUyfun  ' 
im**s  sp^uks  for  jfsf-if  iiv 
KUbiia^d  yutd  UHftJr  , 

• *a*Jn!ms  iiuu  in  ii& 

fauH14ss  ; : • 

.Lmuh!  >yh>  iti  tu>  tHvT^Y, 

Ai?-<-'l|if>.l'i)iU>i..l  *[W. «".  .,;t  •!  Ii.  T'-.4.t.-i  Sifi’iV-  r-"  »'  'b ' |>-  ,v-,,,l  -..S  ,{.,i.  i.v  v 4 w » 

l^ulPl  1,  „ 1VV1'  ..r  JaW,-4  Ali.T^a,  rv>.  . ...  .^,,<*  \ Ufi.au»,u  a-H  ».  •'-• 

il^ . Wiiv  a slje 

6d  ^ # 

§Vfi( jtf'siH.  He  -vp.-o-.Oi  n ( ( 

Of  )iis.  *itiH*r'  Hpd  \tieM  n.iH»‘';-nrwj': 

t t Tm  sf  f*rine  jHivtitS  iVriti 
Mjrakelvi  S | S;>l;tfaS  t s lilceMos^s. 

’Vo  s-v * uf£ :Jo««^U*k  «>riVlH>U«!eht  aiu!  i.*n;k  »♦!  Ytp.. 
Aidy  Jjis  }ipriMtiiky^  it  tl<‘t  ‘vxtr»V?igani  Vi 
vfu\vins  )fn>Hcls  mmi'i  iH‘,JiM»fls.  .»  yisil  to  t hi* t bbs  work  on  tl*n  unir^>ibH?v. 

uMiws  iaIj  KciaifcjyA  is  t\nd  t\;  thieve.  1I4 at. 


■j'r«*nn«b  The  r*i 

•pi’Oilhcjinii  i 

vvS'  the 

r?ohifH^itiOi»v  hot  J 

i.ot  Up*  e.squi 

si  it*  go  Jo)' 

sut.OiHV  /Ifui 

11  y oX  the  i 

wfuirb  slstuv  JViov 

ft  S iirisfwi  it 

r. tivl.l 

U hr)  r^r 

iliis  o>; ;« Ui j?h-  ;m 

: TO 

Vini-iC  ill  )» 

’••  n < '•Hi,  MTh) 

shi.4i(yJiis 

1 1 1 > : |iOSpil;i!;lc  n»#r*,v-*w  u\' 
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JAMES  MASTKRSON. 

Wolf  fr»wo  the*  ^minijne  *»v  )i>  }*w*.->u*n  '*/  tit*  artirtV  ^iungbtur,  Mr* 

V;. 


good  eximiples  of  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  brush  were  not  known  to  him 
in  bis  Kentucky  home. 

Jouctt's  personality  was  as  attractive  as 
his  art.  He  was  over  six  feet  m slatmr, 
of  powerful  frame,  will*  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  fie  had  a line 
voice,  played  upon  the  flute  and  the  vio- 
lin, was  as  gentle  as  a woman,  with  the 
virile  strength  of  n man.  loved  animals 
passionately,  and  was  esteemed  by  thoM* 
who  knew  him  for  .his  e<>m panionahle 
qualities  - -more,  doubtless,  than  for  li is 
extraordinary  power  as  a limnier  of  the 


human  face.  Were  this  not  the  case  lie 
would  not  have  been  compelled,  as  lie  was, 
to  seek  sitters  down  the  Mississippi  as  far 
hs  New  Orleans,  or  been  able  io  write,  in 
1819  **1  have  nothing  to  do  in  painting, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  blues and 
four  years  later,  “I  am  still  doing  little 
or  nothing.*'  Jouott  is  not  the  first 
painter  whose  liquors  hare  come  to  him 
too  late  for  him  to  reap  the  ripe  fruit  of 
appreciation;  nor  will  lie  be  the  last;  but 
I am  proud  of  being  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  this  tardy  tribute  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Ket ducky's  master  painter,. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
PART  V. 


XXVIII. 

MARCH  sat  with  a company  of  other 
patients  in  the  anteroom  of  thedoctor, 
and  when  it  came  his  turn  to  be  prodded 
and  kneaded,  he  was  ashamed  at  being 
told  lie  was  not  so  bad  a case  as  he  had 
dreaded.  The  doctor  wrote  out  a careful 
dietary  for  him,  with  a prescription  of  a 
certain  number  of  glasses  of  water  at  a 
certain  spring  and  a certain  number  of 
baths,  and  a rule  for  the  walks  he  was  to 
take  before  and  after  eating;  then  the  doc- 
tor patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  pushed 
him  caressingly  out  of  his  inner  office.  It 
was  too  late  to  begin  his  treatment  that 
day,  but  he  went  with  his  wife  to  buy  a 
cup,  with  a strap  for  hanging  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he  put  it  on  so  as  to  be  an 
invalid  with  the  others  at  once;  he  came 
near  forgetting  the  small  napkin  of 
Turkish  towelling  which  they  stuffed 
into  their  cups,  but  happily  the  shopman 
called  him  back  in  time  to  sell  it  him. 

At  five  the  next  morning  he  rose,  and 
on  his  way  to  the  street  exchanged  with 
the  servants  cleaning  the  hotel  stairs 
the  first  of  the  gloomy  Guten  Morgens 
which  usher  in  the  day  at  Carlsbad. 
They  seem  to  be  evoked  from  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  soul,  but  the  hopeless 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  is  prob- 
ably expressive  only  of  the  general  de- 
spair of  getting  through  with  them  before 
night;  and  March  heard  the  sorrowful 
salutations  on  every  hand  as  he  joined 
the  straggling  current  of  invalids  which 
swelled  on  the  way  past  the  silent  shops 
and  cafes  in  the  Alte  Wiese,  till  it  filled 
the  street,  and  poured  out  its  thousands 
on  the  promenade  before  the  classic  col- 
onnade of  the  Miihlbrunn.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  Tepl  the  Sprudel  flings  its 
steaming  waters  by  irregular  impulses 
into  the  air  under  a pavilion  of  iron  and 
glass;  but  the  Miihlbrunn  is  the  source 
of  most  resort.  There  is  an ‘instrument- 
al concert  somewhere  in  Carlsbad  from 
early  rising  till  bedtime  ; and  now  at 
the  Miihlbrunn  there  was  an  orchestra 
already  playing;  and  under  the  pillared 
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porch,  as  well  as  before  it,  the  multitude 
shuffled  up  and  down  draining  their  cups 
by  slow  sips,  and  then  taking  each  his 
place  in  the  interminable  line  moving  on 
to  replenish  them  at  the  spring. 

A picturesque  majority  of  Polish  Jews, 
whom  some  vice  of  their  climate  is  said 
peculiarly  to  fit  for  the  healing  effects  of 
Carlsbad,  most  took  his  eye  in  their  long 
gabardines  of  rusty  black  and  their  Derby 
hats  of  plush  or  velvet,  with  their  cork- 
screw curls  coming  down  before  their  ears. 
They  were  old  and  young,  they  were  griz- 
zled and  red  and  black,  but  they  seemed 
all  well-to-do  ; and  what  impresses  one 
first  and  last  at  Carlsbad  is  that  its  waters 
are  mainly  for  the  healing  of  the  rich. 
After  the  Polish  Jews,  the  Greek  priests 
of  Russian  race  were  the  most  striking 
figures.  There  were  types  of  Latin  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  striking  in  their  way 
too;  and  the  uniforms  of  certain  Aus- 
trian officers  and  soldiers  brightened  the 
picture.  Here  and  there  a southern  face, 
Italian  or  Spanish  or  Levantine,  looked 
passionately  out  of  the  mass  of  dull  Ger- 
man visages;  for  at  Carlsbad  the  Ger- 
mans, more  than  any  other  gentile  na- 
tion, are  to  the  fore.  Their  misfits,  their 
absence  of  style,  imparted  the  prevalent 
effect;  though  now  and  then  among  the 
women  a Hungarian,  or  Pole,  or  Pari- 
sian, or  American,  relieved  the  eye  which 
seeks  beauty  and  grace  rather  than  the 
domestic  virtues.  There  were  certain 
faces,  types  of  discomfort  and  disease, 
which  appealed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  A young  Austrian,  yellow  as  gold, 
and  a livid  South- American,  were  of  a 
lasting  fascination  to  March. 

What  most  troubled  him,  in  his  scrutiny 
of  the  crowd,  was  the  difficulty  of  assign- 
ing people  to  their  respective  nations, 
and  he  accused  his  years  of  having  dulled 
his  perceptions;  but  perhaps  it  was  from 
their  long  disuse  in  his  homogeneous 
American  world.  The  Americans  them- 
selves fused  with  the  European  races  who 
were  often  so  hard  to  make  out;  his  fel- 
low-citizens would  not  be  identified  till 
♦ Begun  in  January  number,  1899. 
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their  bad  voices  gave  them  away;  he 
thought  the  women’s  voices  the  worst. 

At  the  springs,  a line  of  young  girls 
with  a steady  mechanical  action  dipped 
the  cups  into  the  steaming  source,  and 
passed  them  impersonally  up  to  their 
owners.  With  the  patients  at  the  Miihl- 
brunn  it  was  often  a half-hour  before 
one’s  turn  came,  and  at  all  a strict  eti- 
quette forbade  any  attempt  to  anticipate 
it.  The  water  was  merely  warm  and  flat, 
and  after  the  first  repulsion  one  could 
forget  it.  March  formed  a childish  hab- 
it of  counting  ten  between  the  sips,  and 
of  finishing  the  cup  with  a gulp  which 
ended  it  quickly;  he  varied  his  walks 
between  cups  by  going  sometimes  to  a 
bridge  at  the  end  of  the  colonnade  where 
a group  of  Triestines  were  talking  Vene- 
tian, and  sometimes  to  the  little  Park  be- 
yond the  Kurhaus,  where  some  old  wo- 
men were  sweeping  up  from  the  close 
sward  the  yellow  leaves  which  the  trees 
had  untidily  dropped  overnight.  He  liked 
to  sit  there  and  look  at  the  city  beyond 
the  Tepl,  where  it  climbed  the  wooded 
heights  in  terraces  till  it  lost  its  houses 
in  the  skirts  and  folds  of  the  forest. 
Most  mornings  it  rained,  quietly,  absent- 
mindedly,  and  this,  with  the  chill  in  the 
air,  deepened  a pleasant  illusion  of  Que- 
bec offered  by  the  upper  town  across  the 
stream;  but  there  were  sunny  mornings 
when  the  mountains  shone  softly  through 
a lustrous  mist,  and  the  air  was  almost 
warm. 

Once  in  his  walk  he  found  himself 
the  companion  of  Burnamy’s  employer, 
whom  he  had  sometimes  noted  in  the  line 
at  the  Miihlbrunn,  waiting  his  turn,  cup 
in  hand,  with  a face  of  sullen  impatience. 
Stoller  explained  that  though  you  could 
have  the  water  brought  to  you  at  your 
hotel,  he  chose  to  go  to  the  spring  for 
the  sake  of  the  air;  it  was  something 
you  had  got  to  live  through;  before  he 
had  that  young  Burnamy  to  help  him  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  time, 
but  now,  every  minute  he  was  not  eating 
or  sleeping  he  was  working;  his  cure  did 
not  oblige  him  to  walk  much.  He  ex- 
amined March,  with  a certain  mixture  of 
respect  and  contempt,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  literary  life,  and  how  it  differed  from 
the  life  of  the  journalist.  He  asked  if  he 
thought  Burnamy  would  amount  to  any- 
thing as  a literary  man  ; he  so  far  assent- 
ed to  March’s  faith  in  him  as  to  say, 
“He’s  smart.”  He  told  of  leaving  his 


daughters  in  school  at  Wurzburg;  and 
upon  the  whole  he  moved  March  with  a 
sense  of  his  pathetic  loneliness  without 
moving  his  liking,  as  he  passed  lumber- 
ingly  on,  dangling  his  cup. 

March  gave  his  own  cup  to  the  little 
maid  at  his  spring,  and  while  she  gave 
it  to  a second,  who  dipped  it  and  handed 
it  to  a third  for  its  return  to  him,  he 
heard  an  unmistakable  fellow-country- 
man saying  good-morning  to  them  all  in 
English.  “ Are  you  going  to  teach  them 
United  States?”  he  asked  of  a face  with 
which  he  knew  such  an  appeal  could  not 
fail. 

“Well,”  the  man  admitted,  “I  try  to 
teach  them  that  much.  They  like  it. 
You  are  an  American?  I am  glad  of  it. 

I have  ’most  lost  the  use  of  my  lungs, 
here.  I’m  a great  talker,  and  I talk  to 
my  wife  till  she’s  about  dead;  then  I'm 
out  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; I can’t 
speak  German.” 

His  manner  was  the  free,  friendly  man- 
ner of  the  West.  He  must  be  that  sort 
of  untravelled  American  whom  March 
had  so  seldom  met,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
ask  him  if  this  was  his  first  time  at 
Carlsbad  lest  it  should  prove  the  third  or 
fourth.  “Are  you  taking  the  cure?”  lie 
asked  instead. 

“ Oh,  no.  My  wife  is.  She’ll  be  along 
directly;  I come  down  here  and  drink 
the  waters  to  encourage  her;  doctor  said 
to.  That  gets  me  in  for  the  diet,  too. 
I’ve  e’t  more  cooked  fruit  since  I been 
here  than  I ever  did  in  my  life  before. 
Prunes?  My  Lord,  I’m  full  o’  prunes! 
Well,  it  does  me  good  to  see  an  Ameri- 
can, to  know  him.  I couldn't  'a’  told 
you,  if  you  hadn't  have  spoken.” 

“Well,”  said  March, “ I shouldn’t  have 
been  sure  of  you,  either,  by  your  looks.'' 

“Yes,  we  can’t  always  tell  ourselves 
from  these  Dutch.  But  they  know  us, 
and  they  don’t  want  us,  except  just  for 
one  thing,  and  that’s  our  money.  I tell 
you , the  Americans  are  the  chumps  over 
here.  Soon’s  they  got  all  our  money,  or 
think  they  have,  they  say,  4 Here,  you 
Americans,  this  is  my  country;  you  get 
off  ’;  and  we  got  to  get.  Ever  been  over 
before?” 

“A  great  while  ago;  so  long  that  I can 
hardly  belieVe  it.” 

“ It’s  my  first  time.  My  name’s  Otter- 
son:  I’m  from  out  in  Iowa.” 

March  gave  him  his  name,  and  added 
that  he  was  from  New  York. 
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“ Yes.  I thought  you  was  Eastern. 
But  that  wasn’t  an  Eastern  man  you  was 
just  with?” 

“No;  He's  from  Chicago.  He’s  a Mr. 
Stoller.” 

“ Not  the  buggy  man?” 

“ I believe  he  makes  buggies.” 

“ Well,  you  do  meet  everybody  here.” 
The  Iowan  was  silent  for  a moment,  as 
if  hushed  by  the  weighty  thought.  “I 
wish  my  wife  could  have  seen  him.  I 
just  want  her  to  see  the  man  that  made 
ou#  buggy.  I don’t  know  what’s  keep- 
ing her,  this  morning,”  he  added  apol- 
ogetically. “ Look  at  that  fellow,  will 
you,  tryin’  to  get  away  from  those  wo- 
men!” A young  officer  was  doing  his 
best  to  take  leave  of  two  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  be  mother  and  daughter;  they 
detained  him  by  their  united  arts,  and 
clung  to  him  with  caressing  words  and 
looks.  He  was  red  in  the  face  with  his 
polite  struggles  when  he  broke  from  them 
at  last.  “ How  they  do  hang  on  to  a man, 
over  here!”  the  Iowa  man  continued. 
“ And  the  Americans  are  as  bad  as  any. 
Why,  there’s  one  natty  little  Englishman 
up  at  our  place,  and  our  girls  just  swarm 
after  him;  their  mothers  are  worse.  Well, 
it’s  so,  Jenny,”  he  said  to  the  lady  who 
had  joined  them,  and  whom  March  turned 
round  to  see  when  he  spoke  to  her.  “If 
I wanted  a foreigner  I should  go  in  for  a 
man.  And  these  officers ! Put  their  mus- 
taches up  at  night  in  curl-papers,  they  tell 
me.  Introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Otterson,  Mr. 
March.  Well,  had  your  first  glass,  yet, 
Jenny?  I’m  just  going  for  my  secoud 
tumbler.” 

He  took  his  wife  back  to  the  spring, 
and  began  to  tell  her  about  Stoller;  she 
made  no  sign  of  caring  for  him;  and 
March  felt  inculpated.  She  relented  a 
little  toward  him  as  they  drank  together; 
when  he  said  he  must  be  going  to  break- 
fast with  his  wife,  she  asked  where  he 
breakfasted,  and  said,  k*  Why,  we  go  to 
the  Posthof,  too.”  He  answered  that 
then  they  should  be  sure  some  time  to 
meet  there;  he  did  not  venture  further; 
he  reflected  that  Mrs.  March  had  her  re- 
luctances too;  she  distrusted  people  who 
had  amused  or  interested  him  before  she 
met  them. 

XXIX. 

Burnamy  had  found  the  Posthof  for 
them,  as  he  had  found  most  of  the 
other  agreeable  things  in  Carlsbad,  which 
he  brought  to  their  knowledge  one  by  one, 


with  such  forethought  that  March  said  he 
hoped  he  should  be  cared  for  in  his  de- 
clining years  as  an  editor  rather  than  as 
a father;  there  was  no  tenderness  like  a 
young  contributor's. 

Many  people  from  the  hotels  on  the 
hill  found  at  Pupp’s  just  the  time  and 
space  between  their  last  cup  of  water  and 
their  first  cup  of  coffee  which  are  pre- 
scribed at  Carlsbad ; but  the  Marches  were 
aware  somehow  from  the  beginning  that 
Pupp’s  had  not  the  hold  upon  the  world 
at  breakfast  which  it  had  at  the  mid-day 
dinner,  or  at  supper  on  the  evenings  when 
the  concert  was  there.  Still  it  was  amus- 
ing, and  they  were  patient  of  Burnamy's 
delay  till  he  could  get  a morning  off  from 
Stoller  and  go  with  them  to  the  Posthof. 
He  met  Mrs.  March  in  the  reading-room, 
where  March  was  to  join  them  on  his 
way  from  the  springs  with  his  bag  of 
bread.  The  earlier  usage  of  buying  the 
delicate  pink  slices  of  Westphalia  ham, 
which  form  the  chief  motive  of  a Carls- 
bad breakfast,  at  a certain  shop  in  the 
town,  and  carrying  them  to  the  cafe  with 
you,  is  no  longer  of  such  binding  force  as 
the  custom  of  getting  your  bread  at  the 
Swiss  bakery.  You  choose  it  yourself  at. 
the  counter,  which  begins  to  be  crowded 
by  half  past  seven,  and  when  you  have 
collected  the  prescribed  loaves  into  the 
basket  of  metallic  filigree  given  you  by 
one  of  the  baker’s  maids,  she  puts  it  into 
a tissue-paper  bag  of  a gay  red  color,  and 
you  join  the  other  invalids  streaming 
away  from  the  bakery,  their  paper  bags 
making  a festive  rustling  as  they  go. 

Two  roads  lead  out  of  the  town  into 
the  lovely  meadow-lands,  a good  mile  up 
the  brawling  Tepl,  before  they  join  on 
the  right  side  of  the  torrent,  where  the 
Posthof  lurks  nestled  under  trees  whose 
boughs  let  the  sun  and  rain  impartially 
through  upon  its  army  of  little  tables. 
By  this  time  the  slow  omnibus  plying  be- 
tween Carlsbad  and  some  villages  in  the 
valley  beyond  lias  crossed  from  the  left 
bank  to  the  right,  and  keeps  on  past  half 
a dozen  other  cafes,  where  patients  whose 
prescriptions  marshal  them  beyond  the 
Posthof  drop  off  by  the  dozens  and  scores. 

The  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tepl  is 
wild  and  overhung  at  points  with  wooded 
steeps,  when  it  leaves  the  town;  but  on 
the  right  it  is  bordered  with  shops  and 
restaurants  a good  part  of  its  length.  In 
leafy  nooks  between  these,  uphill  walks  be- 
gin their  climb  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
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foot  of  votive  shrines  set  round  with  tab- 
lets commemorating  in  German,  French, 
Russian,  Hebrew,  Magyar  and  Czech, 
the  cure  of  high  well  borns  of  all  those 
races  and  languages.  Booths  glittering 
with  the  lapidary’s  work  in  the  cheaper 
gems,  or  full  of  the  ingenious  figures  of 
the  toy-makers,  alternate  with  the  shrines 
and  the  cafes  on  the  way  to  the  Posthof, 
and  with  their  shoulders  against  the  over- 
hanging cliff,  spread  for  the  passing  crowd 
a lure  of  Viennese  jewelry  in  garnets, 
opals,  amethysts,  and  the  like,  and  of  such 
Bohemian  playthings  as  carrot -eating 
rabbits,  worsted  - working  cats,  dancing- 
bears,  and  peacocks  that  strut  about  the 
feet  of  the  passers  and  expand  their  iri- 
descent tails  in  mimic  pride. 

Burnamy  got  his  charges  with  difficulty 
by  the  shrines  in  which  they  felt  the  far- 
reflected  charm  of  the  crucifixes  of  the 
white-hot  Italian  highways  of  their  early 
travel,  and  by  the  toy  shops  where  they  had 
a mechanical,  out-dated  impulse  to  get 
something  for  the  children,  ending  in  a 
pang* for  the  fact  that  they  were  children 
no  longer.  He  waited  politely  while 
Mrs.  March  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  not  buy  any  laces  of  the  motherly 
old  women  who  showed  them  under 
pent -roofs  on  way -side  tables;  and  he 
waited  patiently  at  the  gate  of  the  flower- 
gardens  beyond  the  shops  where  March 
bought  lavishly  of  sweet-pease  from  the 
businesslike  flower- women,  and  feigned 
a grateful  joy  in  them  because  they  knew 
no  English,  and  gave  him  a chance  of 
speaking  his  German. 

44  You’ll  find,”  he  said,  as  they  crossed 
the  road  again,  “that  it’s  well  to  trifle  a 
good  deal;  it  makes  the  time  pass.  I 
should  still  be  lagging  along  in  my  thir- 
ties if  it  hadn’t  been  for  fooling,  and  here 
I am  well  on  in  my  fifties,  and  Mrs. 
March  is  younger  than  ever.” 

They  were  at  the  gate  of  the  garden 
and  grounds  of  the  cafe  at  last,  and  a 
turn  of  the  path  brought  them  to  the 
prospect  of  its  tables,  under  the  trees,  be- 
tween the  two  long  glazed  galleries  where 
the  break fasters  take  refuge  at  other 
tables  when  it  rains;  it  rains  nearly  al- 
ways,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  as 
green  with  damp  as  if  painted;  but  that 
morning  the  sun  was  shining.  At  the 
verge  of  the  open  space  a band  of  prettjT 
serving-maids,  each  with  her  name  on  a 
silver  band  pinned  upon  her  breast,  met 
them  and  bade  them  a Guten  Morgen  of 


almost  cheerful  note,  but  gave  way  to  an 
eager  little  smiling  blonde,  who  came 
pushing  down  the  path  at  sight  of  Bur- 
namy, and  claimed  him  for  he£  own. 

“Ah,  Lili!  We  want  an  extra  good 
table,  this  morning.  These  are  some 
American  Excellencies,  and  you  must  do 
your  best  for  them.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  the  girl  answered  in  Eng- 
lish, after  a radiant  salutation  of  the 
Marches;  44 1 get  you  one.  You  are  a lit- 
tle more  formerly,  to  day,  and  I didn’t 
had  one  already.”  % 

She  ran  among  the  tables  along  the 
edge  of  the  western  gallery,  and  was  far 
beyond  hearing  his  protest  that  he  was 
not  earlier  than  usual  when  she  beckon- 
ed him  to  the  table  she  had  found.  She 
had  crowded  it  in  between  two  belonging 
to  other  girls,  and  by  the  time  her  break- 
f asters  came  up  she  was  ready  for  their 
order,  with  the  pouting  pretence  that  the 
girls  always  tried  to  rob  her  of  the  best 
places.  Burnamy  explained  proudly 
when  she  went  that  none  of  the  other 
girls  ever  got  an  advantage  of  her;  she 
had  more  custom  than  any  three  of  them, 
and  she  had  hired  a man  to  help  her  car- 
ry her  orders.  The  girls  were  all  from 
the  neighboring  villages,  he  said,  aud 
they  lived  at  home  in  the  winter  on  their 
summer  tips;  their  wages  were  nothing, 
or  less,  for  sometimes  they  paid  for  their 
places. 

“What  a mass  of  information!”  said 
March.  44  How  did  you  come  by  it?” 

“Newspaper  habit  of  interviewing  the 
universe.” 

“It’s  not  a bad  habit,  if  one  doesn't 
carry  it  too  far.  How  did  Lili  learn  her 
English?” 

4 ‘ She  takes  lessons  in  the  winter.  She's 
a perfect  little  electric  motor.  I don't 
believe  any  Yankee  girl  could  equal 
her.” 

“She  would  expect  to  marry  a million- 
aire if  she  did.  What  astonishes  one  over 
here  is  to  see  how  contentedly  people  pros- 
per along  on  their  own  level.  And  the 
women  do  twice  the  work  of  the  men 
without  expecting  to  equal  them  in  any 
other  way.  At  Pupp’s,  if  we  go  to  one 
end  of  the  out-door  restaurant,  it  takes 
three  men  to  wait  on  us:  one  to  bring 
our  coffee  or  tea,  another  to  bring  our 
bread  and  meat,  and  another  to  make  out 
our  bill,  and  I have  to  tip  all  three  of 
them.  If  we  go  to  the  other  end,  one 
girl  serves  us,  and  I have  to  give  only 
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one  fee;  I make  it  less  than  the  least  I 
give  any  three  of  the  men  waiters.” 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that,” 
said  his  wife. 

“I’m  not.  I’m  simply  proud  of  your 
sex,  my  dear.” 

44  Women  do  nearly  everything,  here,” 
said  Burnamy,  impartially.  “They  built 
that  big  new  Kaiserbad  building:  mixed 
the  mortar,  carried  the  hods,  and  laid  the 
stone.” 

“ That  makes  me  prouder  of  the  sex 
than  ever.  But  come,  Mr.  Burnamy! 
Isn’t  there  anybody  of  polite  interest  that 
you  know  of  in  this  crowd?” 

“Well,  I can’t  say,”  Burnamy  hesi- 
tated. ' 

The  breakfasters  had  been  thronging 
into  the  grove  and  the  galleries;  the  ta- 
bles were  already  filled,  and  men  were 
bringing  other  tables  in  on  their  heads, 
and  making  places  for  them,  with  en- 
treaties for  pardon  everywhere;  the  pro- 
prietor was  anxiously  directing  them ; the 
pretty  serving-girls  were  running  to  and 
from  the  kitchen  in  a building  apart  with 
shrill,  sweet  promises  of  haste.  The 
morning  sun  fell  broken  through  the 
leaves  on  the  gay  hats  and  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  and  dappled  the  figures  of  the 
men  with  harlequin  patches  of  light  and 
shade.  A tall  woman,  with  a sort  of 
sharpened  beauty,  and  an  artificial  per- 
manency of  tint  in  her  cheeks  and  yellow 
hair,  came  trailing  herself  up  the  sun-shot 
path,  and  found,  with  hardy  insistence 
upon  the  publicity,  places  for  the  surly- 
looking,  down-faced  young  man  behind 
her,  and  for  her  maid  and  her  black  poo- 
dle; the  dog  was  like  the  black  poodle 
out  of  Faust.  Burnamy  had  heard  her 
history;  in  fact  he  had  already  roughed 
out  a poem  on  it,  which  he  called  Europa, 
not  after  the  old  fable,  but  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that  she  expressed  Europe, 
on  one  side  of  its  civilization,  and  had  an 
authorized  place  in  its  order,  as  she  would 
not  have  had  in  ours.  She  was  where 
she  was  by  a toleration  of  certain  social 
facts  which  corresponds  in  Europe  to  our 
reverence  fdr  the  vested  interests.  In  her 
history  there  had  been  officers  and  bank- 
ers; even  foreign  dignitaries;  now  there 
was  this  sullen  young  fellow.  . . . Bur- 
namy had  wondered  if  it  would  do  to 
offer  his  poem  to  March,  but  the  presence 
of  the  original  abashed  him,  and  in  his 
mind  he  had  torn  the  poem  up,  with  a 
heartache  for  its  aptness. 


“I  don’t  believe,”  he  said,  “that  I 
recognize  any  celebrities  here.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  March.  “Mrs. 
March  would  have  been  glad  of  some 
Hoheits,  some  Grafs  and  Grafins,  or  a 
few  Excellenzes,  or  even  some  mere  well- 
borns.  But  we  must  try  to  get  along  with 
the  picturesqueness.” 

“I’m  satisfied  with  the  picturesque- 
ness,” said  his  wife.  “Don’t  worry 
about  me,  Mr.  Burnamy.  Why  can’t 
we  have  this  sort  of  thing  at  home?” 

“We’re  getting  something  like  it  in 
the  roof- gardens,”  said  March.  “We 
couldn’t  have  it  naturally  because  the 
climate  is  against  it,  with  us.  At  this 
time  in  the  morning  over  there,  the  sun 
would  be  burning  the  life  out  of  the  air, 
and  the  flies  would  be  swarming  on  ev- 
ery table.  At  nine  P.M.  the  mosquitoes 
would  be  eating  us  up  in  such  a grove 
as  this.  So  we  have  to  use  artifice,  and 
lift  our  Posthofs  above  the  fly-line  and 
the  mosquito-line  into  the  night  air.  I 
haven’t  seen  a fly  since  I came  to  Europe. 
I really  miss  them  ; it  makes  me  home- 
sick.” 

“There  are  plenty  in  Italy,”  his  wife 
suggested. 

“We  must  get  down  there  before  we 
go  home.  But  why  did  nobody  ever  tell 
us  that  there  were  no  flies  in  Germany? 
Why  did  no  traveller  ever  put  it  in  his 
book?  When  your  stewardess  said  so 
on  the  steamer,  I remember  that  you  re- 
garded it  as  a bluff.”  He  turned  to  Bur- 
namy, who  was  listening  with  the  defer- 
ence of  a contributor:  “ Isn’t  Lili  rather 
long?  I mean  for  such  a very  prompt 
person.  Oh,  no!” 

But  Burnamy  got  to  his  feet,  and 
shouted  “Fraulein!”  to  Lili;  with  her 
hireling  at  her  heels  she  was  flying  down 
a distant  aisle  between  the  tables,  bear- 
ing laden  trays.  She  called  back,  with  a 
face  laughing  over  her  shoulder,  “In  a 
minute!”  and  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

“ Does  that  mean  anything  in  particu- 
lar? There’s  really  no  hurry.” 

“Oh,  I think  she’ll  come  now,”  said 
Burnamy.  March  protested  that  he  had 
only  been  amused  at  Lili’s  delay;  but 
his  wife  scolded  him  for  his  impatience; 
she  begged  Burnamy ’s  pardon,  and  re- 
peated civilities  passed  between  them. 
She  asked  if  he  did  not  think  some  of 
the  young  ladies  were  pretty  beyond 
the  European  average;  a very  few  had 
style;  the  mothers  were  mostly  fat,  and 
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not  stylish;  it  was  well  not  to  regard  the 
fathers  too  closely;  several  old  gentle- 
men were  clearing  their  throats  behind 
their  newspapers,  with  noises  that  made 
her  quail.  There  was  no  one  so  effective 
as  the  Austrian  officers,  who  put  them- 
selves a good  deal  on  show,  bowing  from 
their  hips  to  favored  groups;  with  the 
sun  glinting  from  their  eye-glasses,  and 
their  hands  pressing  their  sword-hilts,  they 
moved  between  the  tables  with  the  gait 
of  tight-laced  women. 

“They  all  wear  corsets,”  Burnamy  ex- 
plained. 

“How  much  you  know  already!”  said 
Mrs.  March.  “I  can  see  that  Europe 
won't  be  lost  on  you  in  anything.  Oh, 
who’s  that  V ’ A lady  whose  costume  ex- 
pressed Paris  at  every  point  glided  up  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  grove  with  a graceful 
tilt.  Burnamy  was  silent.  “She  must 
be  an  American.  Do  you  know  who  she 
is?” 

“Yes.”  He  hesitated  a little  to  name 
a woman  whose  tragedy  had  once  filled 
the  newspapers. 

Mrs.  March  gazed  after  her  with  the 
fascination  which  such  tragedies  inspire. 
“ What  grace!  Is  she  beautiful?” 

“Very.” 

Burnamy  had  not  obtruded  his  know- 
ledge, but  somehow  Mrs.  March  did  not 
like  his  knowing  who  she  was,  and  how 
beautiful.  She  asked  March  to  look,  but 
he  refused. 

“ Those  things  are  too  squalid,”  he  said, 
and  she  liked  him  for  saying  it;  she  hoped 
it  would  not  be  lost  upon  Burnamy. 

One  of  the  waitresses  tripped  on  the 
steps  near  them  and  flung  the  burden  off 
her  tray  on  the  stone  floor  before  her; 
some  of  the  dishes  broke,  and  the  break- 
fast was  lost.  Tears  came  into  the  girl’s 
eyes  and  rolled  down  her  hot  cheeks. 
“There!  That  is  what  I call  tragedy,” 
said  March.  4 4 She’ll  have  to  pay  for  those 
things.” 

“ Oh,  give  her  the  money,  dearest!” 

“ How  can  I?” 

The  girl  had  just  got  away  with  the 
ruin  when  Lili  and  her  hireling  behind 
her  came  bearing  down  upon  them  with 
their  three  substantial  breakfasts  on 
two  well -laden  trays.  She  forestalled 
Burnamy’s  reproaches  for  her  delay, 
laughing  and  bridling,  while  she  set  down 
the  dishes  of  ham  and  tongue  and  egg, 
and  the  little  pots  of  coffee  and  frothed 
milk. 


“ I could  not  so  soon  I wanted,  because 
I was  to  serve  an  American  princess.” 

Mrs.  March  started  with  proud  conjec- 
ture of  one  of  those  noble  international 
marriages  which  fill  our  women  with  vain- 
glory for  such  of  their  compatriots  as  make 
them. 

“Oh,  come  now.  Lili!”  said  Burnamy. 
“ We  havequeens  in  America,  but  nothing 
so  low  as  princesses.  This  was  a queen, 
wasn't  it?” 

She  referred  the  case  to  her  hireling, 
who  confirmed  her.  “All  people  say  it 
is  princess,”  she  insisted. 

“ Well,  if  she’s  a princess  we  must  look 
her  up  after  breakfast,”  said  Burnamy. 
“ Where  is  she  sitting?” 

She  pointed  at  a corner  so  far  off  on  the 
other  side  that  no  one  could  be  distin- 
guished, and  then  was  gone,  with  a smile 
flashed  over  her  shoulder,  and  her  hire- 
ling trying  to  keep  up  with  her. 

“We’re  all  very  proud  of  Lili’s  hav- 
ing a hired  man,”  said  Burnamy.  14  We 
think  it  reflects  credit  on  her  customers.” 

March  had  begun  his  breakfast  with 
the  voracious  appetite  of  an  early-rising 
invalid.  “ What  coffee !”  He  drew  a long 
sigh  after  the  first  draught. 

“It’s  said  to  be  made  of  burnt  figs." 
said  Burnamy  from  the  inexhaustible  ad- 
vantage of  his  few  days’  priority  in  Carls- 
bad. 

“Then  let’s  have  burnt  figs  introduced 
at  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But  why 
burnt  figs?  That  seems  one  of  those 
doubts  which  are  more  difficult  than 
faith.” 

“It’s  not  only  burnt  figs,”  said  Burna- 
my, with  amiable  superiority,  “if  it  is 
burnt  figs,  but  it’s  made  after  a formula 
invented  by  a consensus  of  physicians, 
and  enforced  by  the  municipality.  Every 
cafe  in  Carlsbad  makes  the  same  kind  of 
coffee  and  charges  the  same  price.” 

“ You  are  leaving  us  very  little  to  find 
out  for  ourselves,”  sighed  March. 

“Oh,  I know  a lot  more  things.  Are 
you  fond  of  fishing?” 

“ Not  very.” 

“You  can  get  a permit  to  catch  trout 
in  the  Tepl,  but  they  send  an  official  with 
you  who  keeps  count,  and  when  you  have 
had  your  sport,  the  trout  belong  to  the 
municipality  just  as  they  did  before  you 
caught  them.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  that  isn’t  a good  no- 
tion : the  last  thing  I should  want  to  do 
would  be  to  eat  a fish  that  I had  caught. 
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and  that  I was  personally  acquainted  with. 
Well,  I’m  never  going  away  from  Carls- 
bad. I don’t  wonder  the  Germans  get 
themselves  out  of  order  if  it  brings  them 
here.” 

Burnamy  told  them  a number  of  facts 
he  said  Stoller  had  got  together  about  the 
place,  and  had  given  him  to  put  in  shape. 
It  was  run  in  the  interest  of  people  who 
had  got  out  of  order,  so  that  they  would 
keep  coming  to  get  themselves  in  order 
again ; you  could  hardly  buy  an  unwhole- 
some meal  in  the  town;  all  the  cooking 
was  Kurgemdss.  He  won  such  favor  with 
his  facts  that  he  could  not  stop  in  time; 
he  said  to  March,  4t  But  if  you  ever  should 
have  a fancy  for  a fish  of  your  personal 
acquaintance,  there’s  a restaurant  up  the 
Tepl,  here,  where  they  let  you  pick  out 
your  trout  in  the  water;  then  they  catch 
him  and  broil  him  for  you,  and  you 
know  what  you  are  eating.” 

“Is  it  a municipal  restaurant?” 

“ Semi  - municipal,”  said  Burnamy, 
laughing. 

“ We’ll  take  Mrs.  March,”  said  her  hus- 
band, and  in  her  gravity  Burnamy  felt 
the  limitations  of  a woman’s  sense  of 
humor,  which  always  define  themselves 
for  men  so  unexpectedly. 

He  did  what  he  could  to  get  back  into 
her  good  graces  by  telling  her  what  he 
knew  about  distinctions  and  dignities 
that  lie  now  saw  among  the  break  fastens. 
The  crowd  had  grown  denser  till  the 
tables  were  set  together  in  such  labyrinths 
that  any  one  who  left  the  central  aisle 
was  lost  in  them.  The  serving-girls  ran 
more  swiftly  to  and  fro,  responding  with 
a more  nervous  shrillness  to  the  calls 
of  “Fraulein!  Fraulein!”  that  followed 
them.  The  proprietor,  in  his  bare  head, 
stood  like  one  paralyzed  by  his  prosperity, 
which  sent  up  all  round  him  the  clash  of 
knives  and  crockery,  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  It  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  Burnamy  caught  Lili’s  eye,  and 
three  times  she  promised  to  come  and  be 
paid  before  she  came.  Then  she  said, 
“It  is  so  n ice,  when  you  stay  a little,”  and 
when  he  told  her  of  the  poor  Fraulein 
who  had  broken  the  dishes  in  her  fall 
near  them,  she  almost  wept  with  tender- 
ness; she  almost  winked  with  wickedness 
when  he  asked  if  the  American  princess 
was  still  in  her  place. 

“ Do  go  and  see  who  it  can  be!”  Mrs. 
March  entreated.  “ We’ll  wait  here,” 
und  he  obeyed.  “I  am  not  sure  that  I 


like  him,”  she  said,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  hearing.  “I  don’t  know  but  lie’s 
coarse,  after  all.  It  was  very  coarse,  his 
telling  about  that  fish-restaurant;  and  do 
you  approve  of  his  knowing  so  many 
people's  taches  already?” 

“Would  it  be  any  better  later?”  he 
asked  in  turn,  leaving  the  more  danger- 
ous question  of  the  fish-restaurant.  “He 
seemed  to  find  you  interested.” 

“ It’s  very  different  with  us;  we’re  not 
young,”  she  urged,  only  half  seriously. 

Her  husband  laughed.  “I  see  you 
want  me  to  defend  him.  Oh,  hello!” 
he  cried,  and  she  saw  Burnamy  coming 
toward  them  with  a young  lady,  who  was 
nodding  to  them  from  as  far  as  she  could 
see  them.  “ This  is  the  easy  kind  of 
thing  that  would  make  you  blush  for  the 
author  if  you  found  it  in  a novel.” 

XXX. 

Mrs.  March  fairly  took  Miss  Triscoe  in 
her  arms  to  kiss  her.  “ Do  you  know  I 
felt  it  must  be  you,  all  the  time!  When 
did  you  come?  Where  is  your  father? 
What  hotel  are  you  staying  at?” 

It  appeared,  while  Miss  Triscoe  was 
shaking  hands  with  March,  that  it  was 
last  night,  and  her  father  was  finishing 
his  breakfast,  and  it  was  one  of  the  hotels 
on  the  hill.  On  the  way  back  to  her  fa- 
ther it  appeared  that  he  wished  to  con- 
sult March’s  doctor;  not  that  there  was 
anything  the  matter. 

The  general  himself  was  not  much 
softened  by  the  reunion  with  his  fellow- 
Americans;  he  confided  to  them  that  his 
coffee  was  poisonous;  but  he  seemed, 
standing  up  with  the  Paris -New  York 
Chronicle  folded  in  his  hand,  to  have 
drunk  it  all.  Was  March  going  off  on 
his  forenoon  tramp?  He  believed  that 
was  part  of  the  treatment,  which  was 
probably  all  humbug,  though  he  thought 
of  trying  it,  now  he  was  there.  He  was 
told  the  walks  were  fine;  he  looked  at 
Burnamy  as  if  he  had  been  praising  them, 
and  Burnamy  said  he  had  been  wonder- 
ing if  March  would  not  like  to  try  a 
mountain  path  back  to  his  hotel ; he  said, 
not  so  sincerely,  that  he  thought  Mrs. 
March  would  like  it. 

“I  shall  like  your  account  of  it,”  she 
answered.  ‘‘But  I’ll  walk  back  on  a 
level,  if  you  please.” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  Miss  Triscoe  pleaded,  “come 
with  us !”  She  played  a little  comedy  of 
meaning  to  go  back  with  her  father  so 
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gracefully  that  Mrs.  March  herself  could 
scarcely  have  told  just  where  the  girl’s 
real  purpose  of  going  with  Burnamy 
began  to  be  evident,  or  just  how  she 
managed  to  make  General  Triscoe  beg  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  March 
back  to  her  hotel. 

March  went  with  the  young  people 
across  the  meadow  behind  the  Posthof 
and  up  into  the  forest,  which  began  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  At  first  they  tried 
to  keep  him  in  the  range  of  their  talk; 
but  he  fell  behind  more  and  more,  and 
as  the  talk  narrowed  to  themselves  it  was 
less  and  less  possible  to  include  him  in  it. 
When  it  began  to  concern  their  common 
appreciation  of  the  Marches,  they  even 
tried  to  get  out  of  his  hearing. 

“ They’re  so  young  in  their  thoughts,” 
said  Burnamy,  4 4 and  they  seem  as  much 
interested  in  everything  as  they  could 
have  been  thirty  years  ago.  They  belong 
to  a time  when  the  world  was  a good  deal 
fresher  than  it  is  now;  don’t  you  think? 
I mean,  in  the  eighteen-sixties.” 

44  Oh,  yes,  I can  see  that.” 

44 1 don’t  know  why  we  shouldn’t  be 
born  older  in  each  generation  than  peo- 
ple were  in  the  last.  Perhaps  we  are,”  he 
suggested. 

44 1 don’t  know  how  you  mean,”  said 
the  girl,  keeping  vigorously  up  with  him  ; 
she  let  him  take  the  jacket  she  threw  off, 
but  she  would  not  have  his  hand  at  the 
little  steeps  where  he  wanted  to  give  it. 

44 1 don’t  believe  I can  quite  make  it 
out  myself.  But  fancy  a man  that  began 
to  act  at  twenty,  quite  unconsciously  of 
course,  from  the  past  experience  of  the 
whole  race — ” 

44  He  would  be  rather  a dreadful  person, 
wouldn’t  he?” 

“Rather  monstrous,  yes,”  he  owned 
with  a laugh.  “But  that’s  where  the 
psychological  interest  would  come  in.” 

As  if  she  did  not  feel  the  notion  quite 
pleasant  she  turned  from  it.  44 1 suppose 
you’ve  been  writing  all  sorts  of  things 
since  you  came  here.” 

44  Well,  it  hasn’t  been  such  a great 
while  as  it’s  seemed,  and  Fve  had  Mr. 
Stoller’s  psychological  interests  to  look 
after.” 

44  Oh,  yes!  Do  you  like  him?” 

44 1 don’t  know.  He’s  a lump  of  honest 
selfishness.  He  isn’t  bad.  You  know 
where  to  have  him.  He's  simple,  too.” 

44  You  mean,  like  Mr.  March?” 

“I  didn’t  mean  that;  but  why  not? 


They’re  not  of  the  same  generation,  but 
Stoller  isn’t  modern.” 

44  I’m  very  curious  to  see  him,”  said  the 
girl. 

“ Do  you  want  me  to  introduce  him  f 

“You  can  introduce  him  to  papa.” 

They  stopped  and  looked  across  the 
curve  of  the  mounting  path,  down  at 
March,  who  had  sunk  on  a wav  side  seat, 
and  was  mopping  his  forehead.  He  saw 
them,  and  called  up:  “ Don’t  wait  for  me. 
I’ll  join  you,  gradually.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  lose  you,”  Burnamy 
called  back,  but  he  kept  on  with  Miss  Tris- 
coe. “ I want  to  get  in  the  Hirscheu- 
sprung,”  he  explained.  “It’s  the  cliff 
where  a hunted  deer  leaped  down  several 
hundred  feet  to  get  away  from  an  emper- 
or who  was  after  him.” 

“Oh,  yes.  They  have  them  every- 
where.” 

“Do  they?  Well,  anyway,  there's  a 
noble  view  up  there.” 

There  was  no  view  on  the  way  up. 
The  Germans’  notion  of  a woodland  is 
everywhere  that  of  a dense  forest  such 
as  their  barbarous  tribes  primevally  herd- 
ed in.  It  means  the  close-set  stems  of 
trees,  with  their  tops  interwoven  in  a roof 
of  boughs  and  leaves  so  densely  that  you 
may  walk  dry  through  it  almost  as  long 
as  a German  shower  lasts.  When  the 
sun  shines  there  is  a pleasant  greenish 
light  in  the  aisles,  shot  here  and  there 
with  the  gold  that  trickles  through. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  accident  of  an 
American  wood  in  these  forests,  which 
have  been  watched  and  weeded  by  man 
ever  since  they  burst  the  soil.  They  re- 
main nurseries,  but  they  have  the  charm 
which  no  human  care  can  alienate.  The 
smell  of  their  bark  and  their  leaves,  ami 
of  the  moist  flowerless  earth  about  their 
roots,  came  to  March  where  lie  sat  rich 
with  the  memories  of  his  country-bred 
youth,  and  drugged  all  consciousness  of 
his  long  life  in  cities  since,  and  made  him 
a part  of  nature,  with  dulled  interests  ami 
dimmed  perspectives,  so  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  the  enjoyment  of  an  abso- 
lute present.  There  was  no  wiki  life  to 
penetrate  his  isolation;  no  birds,  not  a 
squirrel,  not  an  insect;  an  old  man  who 
had  bidden  him  good- morning,  as  he  came 
up,  kept  fumbling  at  the  path  with  his 
hoe,  and  was  less  intrusive  than  if  he  had 
not  been  there. 

March  thought  of  the  impassioned  ex- 
istence of  these  young  people  playing:  the 
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inevitable  comedy  of  hide  and  seek  which 
the  youth  of  the  race  has  played  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  The  other  inva- 
lids who  haunted  the  forest,  and  passed 
up  and  down  before  him  in  fulfilment  of 
their  several  prescriptions,  had  a thin  un- 
reality in  spite  of  the  physical  bulk  that 
prevailed  among  them,  and  they  heighten- 
ed the  relief  that  the  forest-spirit  brought 
him  from  the  strenuous  contact  of  that 
young  drama.  He  had  been  almost  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  persons  in  it  had 
met,  however  little  they  knew  it,  with  an 
eagerness  intensified  by  their  brief  sepa- 
ration, and  he  fancied  it  was  the  girl  who 
had  unconsciously  operated  their  reunion 
in  response  to  the  young  man's  longing, 
her  will  making  itself  electrically  felt 
through  space  by  that  sort  of  wireless 
telegraphy  which  love  has  long  employed, 
and  science  has  just  begun  to  imagine. 

He  would  have  been  willing  that  they 
should  get  home  alone,  but  he  knew  that 
his  wife  would  require  an  account  of 
them  from  him,  and  though  he  could 
have  invented  something  of  the  kind,  if 
it  came  to  ihe  worst,  he  was  aware  that 
it  would  not  do  for  him  to  arrive  without 
them.  The  thought  goaded  him  from  his 
seat,  and  he  joined  the  upward  procession 
of  his  fellow-sick,  as  it  met  another  pro- 
cession straggling  downward;  the  ways 
branched  in  all  directions,  with  people  on 
them  everywhere,  bent  upon  building  up 
in  a month  the  health  which  they  would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  demolishing. 

He  came  upon  his  charges  unexpected- 
ly at  a turn  of  the  path,  and  Miss  Tris- 
coe  told  him  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
with  them  for  the  view  from  theHirschen- 
sprung.  It  was  magnificent,  she  said,  and 
she  made  Burnarny  corroborate  her  praise 
of  it,  and  agree  with  her  that  it  was  worth 
the  climb  a thousand  times;  he  modestly 
accepted  the  credit  she  appeared  willing 
to  give  him,  of  inventing  the  Hirschen- 
sprung. 

XXXI. 

Between  his  work  for  Stoller  and  what 
sometimes  seemed  the  obstructiveness  of 
General  Triscoe,  Burnarny  was  not  very 
much  with  Miss  Triscoe.  He  was  not 
devout,  but  he  went  every  Sunday  to  the 
pretty  English  church  on  the  hill,  where 
he  contributed  beyond  his  means  to  the 
support  of  the  English  clergy  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  the  sake  of  looking  at  her  back 
hair  during  the  service,  and  losing  him- 
self in  the  graceful  lines  which  defined 


the  girl’s  figure  from  the  slant  of  her 
flowery  hat  to  the  point  where  the  pew- 
top  crossed  her  elastic  waist.  One  hap- 
py morning  the  general  did  not  come  to 
church,  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  walk 
home  with  her  to  her  pension,  where  she 
lingered  with  him  a moment,  and  almost 
made  him  believe  she  might  be  going  to 
ask  him  to  come  in. 

The  next  evening,  when  he  was  saunter- 
ing down  the  row  of  glittering  shops  beside 
the  Tepl,  with  Mrs.  March,  they  overtook 
the  general  and  his  daughter  at  a place 
where  the  girl  was  admiring  some  stork- 
scissors  in  the  window  ; she  said  she  wish- 
ed she  were  still  little,  so  that  she  could 
get  them.  They  walked  home  with  the 
Triscoes,  and  then  he  hurried  Mrs.  March 
back  to  the  shop.  The  man  had  already 
put  up  his  shutters,  and  wras  just  closing 
his  door,  but  Burnarny  pushed  in,  and 
asked  to  look  at  the  stork- scissors  they 
had  seen  in  the  window.  The  gas  was 
out,  and  the  shopman  lighted  a very  dim 
candle,  to  show  them. 

“I  knew  you  wanted  to  get  them  for 
her,  after  what  she  said,  Mrs.  March,”  he 
laughed  nervously,  “and  you  must  let 
me  lend  you  the  money.” 

“Why,  of  course!”  she  answered,  joy- 
fully humoring  his  feint.  “Shall  I put 
my  card  in  for  the  man  to  send  home  to 
her  with  them?” 

“Well— no.  No.  Not  your  card — 
exactly.  Or,  yes!  Yes, you  must,  I sup- 
pose.” 

They  made  the  hushing  street  gay  with 
their  laughter ; the  next  evening  Miss 
Triscoe  came  upon  the  Marches  and  Bur- 
namy  where  they  sat  after  supper  listen- 
ing to  the  concert  at  Pupp's,  and  thanked 
Mrs.  March  for  the  scissors.  Then  she 
and  Burnarny  had  their  laugh  again,  and 
Miss  Triscoe  joined  them,  to  her  fathers 
frowning  mystification.  He  stared  round 
for  a table;  they  were  all  taken,  and  he 
could  not  refuse  the  interest  Burnarny 
made  with  the  waiters  to  bring  them  one 
and  crowd  it  in.  He  had  to  ask  him  to 
sup  with  them,  and  Burnarny  sat  down 
and  heard  the  concert  through  beside 
Miss  Triscoe. 

“ What  is  so  tremendously  amusing 
in  a pair  of  stork-scissors?”  March  de- 
manded when  his  wife  and  he  were  alone. 

“Why,  I was  wanting  to  tell  you, 
dearest,”  she  began,  in  a tone  winch  he 
felt  to  be  wheedling,  and  she  told  the 
story  of  the  scissors. 
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4 ‘Look  here,  my  dear!  Didn’t  you 
promise  to  let  this  love-affair  alone?” 

“That  was  on  the  ship.  And  besides, 
what  would  you  have  done,  I .should  like 
to  know?  Would  you  have  refused  to 
let  him  buy  them  for  her?”  She  added, 
carelessly,  “He  wants  us  to  go  to  the 
Kurhaus  ball  with  him.” 

“Oh,  does  he!” 

“Yes.  He  says  he  knows  that  she  can 
get  her  father  to  let  her  go  if  we  will 
chaperon  them.  And  I promised  that 
you  would.” 

“That  / would?” 

“ It  will  do  just  as  well  if  you  go.  And 
it  will  be  very  amusing;  you  can  see 
something  of  Carlsbad  society.” 

“But  I’m  not  going!”  he  declared. 
“It  would  interfere  with  my  cure.  The 
sitting  up  late  would  be  bad  enough,  but  I 
should  get  very  hungry,  and  I should  eat 
potato  salad  and  sausages,  and  drink  beer, 
aud  do  all  sorts  of  unwholesome  things.” 

“ Nonsense!  The  refreshments  will  be 
Kurgemds8 , of  course.” 

“ You  can  go  yourself,”  he  said. 

A ball  is  not  the  same  thing  for  a 
woman  after  fifty  as  it  is  before  twenty, 
but  still  it  has  claims  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  novel  circumstance  of  a 
ball  in  the  Kurhaus  in  Carlsbad  en- 
hanced these  for  Mrs.  March.  It  was 
the  annual  reunion  which  is  given  by 
municipal  authority  in  the  large  hall 
above  the  bath-rooms;  it  is  frequented 
with  safety  and  pleasure  by  curious  stran- 
gers, and  now,  upon  reflection,  it  began 
to  have  for  Mrs.  March  the  charm  of 
duty;  she  believed  that  she  could  finally 
have  made  March  go  in  her  place,  but  she 
felt  that  she  ought  really  to  go  in  his,  and 
save  him  from  the  late  hours  and  the  late 
supper. 

“Very  well,  then,”  she  said  at  last, 
“ I will  go.” 

It  appeared  that  any  civil  person  might 
go  to  the  reunion  who  chose  to  pay  two 
florins  and  a half.  There  must  have  been 
some  sort  of  restriction,  and  the  ladies  of 
Burnamy’s  party  went  with  a good  deal 
of  amused  curiosity  to  see  what  the  dis- 
tinctions were;  but  they  saw  none  unless 
it  was  in  the  advantages  which  the  mili- 
tary had.  The  long  hall  over  the  bath- 
rooms shaped  itself  into  a space  for  the 
dancing  at  one  end,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
was  filled  with  tables,  which  at  half  past 
eight  were  crowded  with  people,  eating, 
drinking,  and  smoking.  The  military 


enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  a table  next 
the  rail  dividing  the  dancing  from  the 
dining  space.  There  the  tight-laced  Herr 
Hauptmanns  and  Herr  Lieutenants  sat  at 
their  sausage  and  beer  and  cigars  in  the 
intervals  of  the  waltzes,  and  strengthened 
themselves  for  a foray  among  the  gracious 
Fraus  and  Frauleins  on  the  benches  lining 
three  sides  of  the  dancing  space.  From 
the  gallery  above  many  civilian  spectators 
looked  down  upon  the  gayety,  and  the 
dress-coats  of  a few  citizens  figured  among 
the  uniforms. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  some  ladies  of 
greater  fashion  found  their  way  to  the 
dancing-floor,  and  toward  ten  o’clock  it 
became  rather  crowded.  A party  of 
American  girls  showed  their  Paris  dresses 
in  the  transatlantic  versions  of  the  waltz. 
At  first  they  danced  with  the  young  men 
who  came  with  them;  but  after  a while 
they  yielded  to  the  custom  of  the  place, 
and  danced  with  any  of  the  officers  who 
asked  them. 

“I  know  it’s  the  custom,”  said  Mrs. 
March  to  Miss  Triscoe,  who  was  at  her  side 
in  one  of  the  waltzes  she  had  decided  to 
sit  out,  so  as  not  to  be  dancing  all  the 
time  with  Burnamy,  “but  I never  can 
like  it  without  an  introduction.” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  wTith  the  air  of 
putting  temptation  decidedly  away,  “ 1 
don’t  believe  papa  would,  either.” 

A young  officer  came  up,  and  drooped 
in  mute  supplication  before  her.  She 
glanced  at  Mrs.  March,  wTho  turned  her 
face  away;  and  she  excused  herself  with 
the  pretence  that  she  had  promised  the 
dance,  and  by  good  fortune,  Burnamy, 
who  had  been  unscrupulously  waltziug 
with  a lady  he  did  not  know\  came  up  at 
the  moment.  She  rose  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  they  both  bowed  to  the 
officer  before  they  whirled  away.  The 
officer  looked  after  them  with  amiable 
admiration ; then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  March 
with  a light  of  banter  in  his  friendly 
eyes,  and  was  unmistakably  asking  her 
to  dance.  She  liked  his  ironical  daring, 
she  liked  it  so  much  that  she  forgot  her 
objection  to  partners  without  introduc- 
tions; she  forgot  her  fifty-odd  years;  she 
forgot  that  she  was  a mother  of  grown 
children  and  even  a mother-in-law;  she 
remembered  only  the  step  of  her  out  dated 
waltz.  It  seemed  to  be  modern  enough 
for  the  cheerful  young  officer,  and  they 
were  suddenly  revolving  with  the  rest.  A 
tide  of  long-forgotten  girlhood  welled  up 
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in  her  heart,  and  she  laughed  as  she  floated 
off  on  it  past  the  astonished  eyes  of  Miss 
Triscoe  and  Burnamy.  She  saw  them 
falter,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  step  in 
their  astonishment;  then  they  seemed  both 
to  vanish,  and  her  partner  had  released 
her,  and  was  helping  Miss  Triscoe  up  from 
the  floor;  Burnamy  was  brushing  the 
dust  from  his  knees,  and  the  citizen  who 
had  bowled  them  over  was  boisterously 
apologizing  and  incessantly  bowing. 

“Oh,  are  you  hurt?'’  Mrs.  March  im- 
plored. “I’m  sure  you  must  be  killed; 
and  I did  it!  I don’t  know  what  I was 
thinking  of!” 

The  girl  laughed.  “I’m  not  hurt  a 
bit!” 

They  had  one  impulse  to  escape  from 
the  place,  and  from  the  sympathy  and 
congratulation.  In  the  dressing-room 
she  declared  again  that  she  was  all 
right.  “How  beautifully  you  waltz,  Mrs. 
March !”  she  said,  and  she  laughed  again, 
and  would  not  agree  with  her  that  she 
had  been  ridiculous.  “ But  I’m  glad 
those  American  girls  didn't  see  me.  And 
I can’t  be  too  thankful  papa  didn't  come!” 

Mrs.  March’s  heart  sank  at  the  thought 
of  what  General  Triscoe  would  think  of 
her  when  he  knew  everything.  “You 
must  tell  him  I did  it.  I can  never  lift 
up  my  head!” 

“ No,  I shall  not.  No  one  did  it,”  said 
the  girl,  magnanitnously.  She  looked 
down  sidelong  at  her  draperies.  “ I was 
so  afraid  I had  torn  my  dress ! I certainly 
heard  something  rip.” 

It  was  one  of  the  skirts  of  Burnamy’s 
coat,  which  he  had  caught  into  his  hand 
and  held  in  place  till  he  could  escape  to 
the  men’s  dressing-room,  where  he  had  it 
pinned  up  so  skilfully  that  the  damage 
was  not  suspected  by  the  ladies.  He  had 
banged  his  knee  abominably  too;  but  they 
did  not  suspect  that  either,  as  he  limped 
home  on  the  air  beside  them,  first  to  Miss 
Triscoe’s  pension,  and  then  to  Mrs.  March’s 
hotel. 

It  was  quite  eleven  o’clock,  which  at 
Carlsbad  is  as  late  as  three  in  the  morn- 
ing anywhere  else,  when  she  let  herself 
into  her  room.  She  decided  not  to  tell 
her  husband,  then  ; and  even  at  breakfast, 
which  they  had  at  the  Postliof,  she  had 
not  got  to  her  confession,  though  she  had 
told  him  everything  else  about  the  ball, 
when  the  young  officer  with  whom  she 
had  danced  passed  between  the  tables 
near  her.  He  caught  her  eye  and  bowed 


with  a smile  of  so  much  meaning  that 
March  asked,  “ Who’s  your  pretty  young 
friend?” 

“Oh,  that!”  she  answered  carelessly. 
“ That  was  one  of  the  officers  at  the  ball,” 
and  she  laughed. 

“You  seem  to  be  in  the  joke  too,”  he 
said.  “ What  is  it?” 

“Oh,  something.  I’ll  tell  you  some 
time.  Or  perhaps  you’ll  find  out.” 

“ I’m  afraid  you  won’t  let  me  wait.” 

“No,  I won’t,”  and  now  she  told  him. 
She  had  expected  teasing,  ridicule,  sar- 
casm, anything  but  the  psychological  in- 
terest mixed  with  a sort  of  retrospective 
tenderness  which  he  showed.  “ I wish  I 
could  have  seen  you;  I always  thought 
you  danced  well.”  He  added:  “ It  seems 
that  you  need  a chaperon  too.” 

The  next  morning,  after  March  and 
General  Triscoe  had  started  off  upon  one 
of  the  hill  climbs,  the  young  people 
made  her  go  with  them  for  a walk  up  the 
Tepl,  as  far  as  the  caf6  of  the  Freund- 
schaftsaal.  In  the  grounds  an  artist  in 
silhouettes  was  cutting  out  the  likenesses 
of  people  who  supposed  themselves  to 
have  profiles,  and  they  begged  Mrs.  March 
to  sit  for  hers.  It  was  so  good  that  she  in- 
sisted on  Miss  Triscoe’s  sitting  in  turn,  and 
then  Burnamy.  Then  he  had  the  inspira- 
tion to  propose  that  they  should  all  three 
sit  together,  and  it  appeared  that  such  a 
group  was  within  the  scope  of  the  silhou- 
ettist’s  art;  he  posed  them  in  his  little 
bower,  and  while  he  was  mounting  the 
picture  they  took  turns,  at  five  kreutzers 
each,  in  listening  to  American  tunes  play- 
ed by  his  Edison  phonograph. 

Mrs.  March  felt  that  all  this  was  weak- 
ening her  moral  fibre;  but  she  tried  to 
draw  the  line  at  letting  Burnamy  keep  the 
group.  “Why  not?”  he  pleaded. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  ask,”  she  returned. 
“You’ve  no  business  to  have  Miss  Tris- 
coe's  picture,  if  you  must  know.” 

“ But  you’re  there  to  chaperon  us,”  he 
persisted. 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  they  all  laugh- 
ed when  she  said,  “ You  need  a chaperon 
who  doesn’t  lose  her  head,  in  a silhouette.” 
But  it  seemed  useless  to  hold  out  after 
that,  and  she  heard  herself  asking,  “ Shall 
we  let  him  keep  it,  Miss  Triscoe?” 

Burnamy  went  off  to  his  work  with 
Stoller,  carrying  the  silhouette  with  him, 
and  she  kept  on  with  Miss  Triscoe  to  her 
hotel.  In  turning  from  the  gate  after  she 
parted  with  the  girl  she  found  herself 
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confronted  with  Mrs.  Adding  and  Rose. 
The  ladies  exclaimed  at  each  other  in  an 
astonishment  from  which  they  had  to  re- 
cover before  they  could  begin  to  talk,  but 
from  the  first  moment  Mrs.  March  per- 
ceived that  Mrs.  Adding  had  something 
to  say.  The  more  freely  to  say  it  she 
asked  Mrs.  March  into  her  hotel,  which 
was  in  the  same  street  with  the  pension 
of  the  Triscoes,  and  she  let  her  boy  go 
off  about  the  exploration  of  Carlsbad;  he 
promised  to  be  back  in  an  hour. 

“Well,  now  what  scrape  are  you  in?” 
March  asked  when  his  wife  came  home, 
and  began  to  put  off  her  things,  with  signs 
of  excitement  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
note.  He  was  lying  down  after  a long 
tramp,  and  he  seemed  very  comfortable. 

His  question  suggested  something  of 
anterior  import,  and  she  told  him  about 
the  silhouettes,  and  the  advantage  the 
young  people  had  taken  of  their  power 
over  her  through  their  knowledge  of  her 
foolish  behavior  at  the  ball. 

He  said,  lazily : “They  seem  to  be  work- 
ing you  for  all  you’re  worth.  Is  that  it?” 

“ No;  there  is  something  worse.  Some- 
thing’s happened  which  throws  all  that 
quite  in  the  shade.  Mrs.  Adding  is  here.” 

“ Mrs.  Adding?”  repeated  March,  with  a 
dimness  for  names  which  his  wife  would 
not  allow  was  growing  on  him. 

“Don’t  be  stupid,  dear!  Mrs.  Adding, 
who  sat  opposite  Mr.  Kenby  on  the  Nor - 
umbia.  The  mother  of  the  nice  boy.” 

“ Oh,  yes!  Well,  that’s  good !” 

“ No,  it  isn’t!  Don’t  say  such  a thing 
— till  you  know!”  she  crigd,  with  a cer- 
tain shrillness  which  warned  him  of  an  un- 
fathomed seriousness  in  the  fact.  He  sat 
up  as  if  better  to  confront  the  mystery. 
“I  have  been  at  her  hotel,  and  she  has 
been  telling  me  that  she’s  just  come  from 
Berlin,  and  that  Mr.  Kenby’s  been  there, 
and — Now  I won’t  have  you  making  a 
joke  of  it,  or  breaking  out  about  it,  as 
if  it  were  not  a thing  to  be  looked  for; 
though  of  course  with  the  others  on  our 
hands  you’re  not  to  blame  for  not  think- 
ing of  it.  But  you  can  see  yourself  that 
she’s  young  and  good-looking.  She  did 
speak  beautifully  of  her  son,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  him,  I don’t  believe  she 
would  hesitate — ” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  what  are  you 
driving  at?”  March  broke  in,  and  she 
answered  him  as  vehemently: 

“ He’s  asked  her  to  marry  him !” 

“Kenby?  Mrs.  Adding?” 


“ Yesl” 

“Well,  now,  Isabel,  this  won’t  do! 
They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
With  that  morbid,  delicate  boy!  It’s 
shocking — ” 

“Will  you  listen?  Or  do  you  want 
me  to  stop?”  He  arrested  himself  at  her 
threat,  and  she  resumed,  after  giving  her 
contempt  of  his  turbulence  time  to  sink 
in,  “She  refused  him,  of  course — ” 

“ Oh,  all  right,  then  !” 

“You  take  it  in  such  a way  that  I’ve 
a great  mind  not  to  tell  you  anything 
more  about  it.” 

“ I know  you  have,”  said  March,  stretch- 
ing himself  out  again;  “ but  you’ll  do  it, 
all  the  same.  You’d  have  been  awfully 
disappointed  if  I had  been  calm  and  col- 
lected.” 

“She  refused  him,”  Mrs.  March  began 
again,  “although  she  respects  him,  be- 
cause she  feels  that  she  ought  to  devote 
herself  to  her  son.  Of  course  she’s  very 
young,  yet;  she  was  married  when  she 
was  only  nineteen  to  a man  twice  her 
age,  and  she’s  not  thirty -five  yet.  I 
don’t  think  she  ever  cared  much  for  her 
husband;  and  she  wants  you  to  find  out 
something  about  him.” 

“ I never  heard  of  him.  I — ” 

Mrs.  March  made  a “tchck!”  that 
would  have  recalled  the  most  consequent 
of  men  from  the  most  logical  and  coher- 
ent interpretation  to  the  true  intent  of  her 
words.  He  perceived  his  mistake,  and 
said,  resolutely : “ Well,  I won’t  do  it.  If 
she’s  refused  him,  that’s  the  end  of  it; 
she  needn’t  know  anything  about  him, 
and  she  has  no  right  to.” 

“Now  I think  differently,”  said  Mrs. 
March,  with  an  inductive  air.  “Of 
course  she  has  to  know  about  him,  nouv' 
She  stopped,  and  March  turned  his  head 
and  looked  expectantly  at  her.  “He 
said  he  would  not  consider  her  answer 
final,  but  would  hope  to  see  her  again 
and—  She’s  afraid  he  may  follow  her, 
and — What  are  you  looking  at  me  so 
for?” 

“ Is  he  coming  here?” 

“Am  I to  blame  if  he  is?  Yes— he 
said  he  would  come.” 

March  burst  into  a laugh.  “Well, 
they  haven’t  been  beating  about  the 
bush!  When  I think  how  Miss  Triscoe 
has  been  pursuing  Burnamy  from  the 
first  moment  she  set  eyes  on  him,  with 
the  settled  belief  that  she  was  running 
from  him,  and  he  imagines  that  he  has 
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been  boldly  following  her  without  the 
least  hope  from  her;  I can’t  help  admir- 
ing the  simple  directness  of  these  eld- 
ers.” 

“And  if  Kenby  wants  to  talk  with 
you,  what  will  you  say?”  she  cut  in  ea- 
gerly. 

“I’ll  say  I don’t  like  the  subject.  What 
am  I in  Carlsbad  for?  I came  for  the 
cure,  and  I’m  spending  time  and  money 
on  it.  1 might  as  well  go  and  take  my 
three  cups  of  Felsenquelle  on  a full  stom- 
ach as  to  listen  to  Kenby.” 

“I  know  it’s  bad  for  you,  and  I wish 
we  had  never  seen  those  people,”  said 
Mrs.  March.  “I  don’t  believe  he’ll  want 
to  talk  with  you ; but  if — ” 

“Is  Mrs.  Adding  in  this  hotel?  I’m 
not  going  to  have  them  round  in  my 
bread-trough  1” 

“She  isn’t.  She’s  at  one  of  the  hotels 
on  the  hill.” 

“Very  well,  let  her  stay  there,  then. 
They  can  manage  their  love-affairs  in 
their  own  way.  The  only  one  I care  the 
least  for  is  that  sensitive  boy.” 

“Yes,  it  is  forlorn  for  him.  But  he 
likes  Mr.  Kenby,  and — No,  it’s  horrid, 
and  you  can’t  make  it  anything  else!” 

“Well,  I’m  not  trying  to.”  He  turned 
his  face  away.  “I  must  get  my  nap, 
now.”  After  she  thought  he  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  he  said,  “The  first  thing 
you  know,  those  old  Eltwins  will  be  com- 
ing round  and  telling  us  that  they’re  going 
to  get  divorced.”  Then  he  really  slept. 

XXXII. 

The  mid-day  dinner  at  Pupp’s  was  the 
time  to  see  the  Carlsbad  world,  and  the 
Marches  had  the  habit  of  sitting  long  at 
table  to  watch  it. 

There  was  one  family  in  whom  they 
fancied  a sort  of  literary  quality,  as  if  they 
had  come  out  of  some  pleasant  German 
story*,  but  they  never  knew  anything  about 
them.  The  father  by  his  dress  must  have 
been  a Protestant  clergyman ; the  mother 
had  been  a beauty  and  was  still  very  hand- 
some ; the  daughter  was  good-looking,  and 
of  a good-breeding  which  was  both  girlish 
and  lady-like.  Theyr  commended  them- 
selves by  always  taking  the  table  d’hote 
dinner,  as  the  Marches  did,  and  eating 
through  from  the  soup  and  the  rank  fresh- 
water fish  to  the  sweet,  upon  the  same 
principle : the  husband  ate  all  the  compote 
and  gave  the  others  his  dessert,  which  was 
not  good  for  him.  A young  girl  of  a dif- 


ferent fascination  remained  as  much  a 
mystery.  She  was  small  and  of  an  ex- 
treme tenuity,  which  became  more  bewil- 
dering as  she  advanced  through  her  meal, 
especially  at  supper,  which  she  made  of  a 
long  cucumber  pickle,  a Frankfort  sausage 
of  twice  the  pickle’s  length,  and  a towering 
goblet  of  beer;  in  her  lap  she  held  a shiv- 
ering little  hound;  she  was  in  the  deco- 
rous keeping  of  an  elderly  maid,  and  had 
every  effect  of  being  a gracious  Fraulein. 
A curious  contrast  to  her  Teutonic  voracity* 
was  the  temperance  of  a young  Latin 
swell,  imaginably  from  Trieste,  who  sat 
long  over  his  small  coffee  and  cigarette, 
and  tranquilly*  mused  upon  the  pages  of  an 
Italian  newspaper.  At  another  table  there 
was  a very  noisy  lady,  short  and  fat,  in 
flowing  draperies  of  white,  who  command- 
ed a sallow  family  of  South-Americans, 
and  loudly  harangued  them  in  South- 
American  Spanish;  she  flared  out,  a spot 
of  vivid  color,  in  a picture  which  nowhere 
lacked  strong  effects;  and  in  her  back- 
ground lurked  a mysterious  black  face 
and  figure,  ironically  subservient  to  the 
old  man,  the  mild  boy,  and  the  pretty 
young  girl  in  the  middle  distance  of  the 
family  group. 

Amidst  the  shows  of  a hardened  world- 
liness there  were  touching  glimpses  of  do- 
mesticity and  heart:  a young  bride  fed 
her  husband  soup  from  her  own  plate  with 
her  spoon,  unabashed  by  the  publicity*; 
a mother  and  her  two  pretty  daughters 
hung  about  a handsome  officer,  who  must 
have  been  newly  betrothed  to  one  of  the 
girls;  and  the  whole  family  showed  a 
helpless  fondness  for  him,  which  he  did 
not  despise  though  he  held  it  in  check; 
the  girls  dressed  alike,  and  seemed  to  have 
for  their  whole  change  of  costume  a dif- 
ference from  time  to  time  in  the  color  of 
their  sleeves.  The  Marches  believed  they 
had  seen  the  growth  of  the  romance  which 
had  eventuated  so  happily;  and  theyr  saw 
other  romances  which  did  not  in  any  wise 
eventuate.  Carlsbad  was  evidently  one 
of  the  great  marriage  marts  of  middle 
Europe,  where  mothers  brought  their 
daughters  to  be  admired,  and  everywhere 
the  flower  of  life  was  blooming  for  the 
hand  of  love.  It  blew  by  on  all  the 
promenades  in  dresses  and  hats  as  pretty 
as  they  could  be  bought  or  imagined ; but 
it  was  chiefly*  at  Pupp’s  that  it  flourished. 
For  the  most  part  it  seemed  to  flourish  in 
vain,  and  to  be  destined  to  be  put  by  for 
another  season  to  dream,  bulblike,  of  the 
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coming  summer  in  the  quiet  of  Molda- 
vian and  Transylvanian  homes. 

Perhaps  it  was  oftener  of  fortunate  ef- 
fect than  the  spectators  knew;  but  for 
their  own  pleasure  they  would  not  have 
had  their  pang  for  it  less;  and  March  ob- 
jected to  having  a more  explicit  demand 
upon  his  sympathy.  “We  could  have 
managed/’  he  said,  at  the  close  of  their 
dinner,  as  he  looked  compassionately 
round  upon  the  parterre  of  young  girls, 
“ we  could  have  managed  with  Burnamy 
and  Miss  Triscoe;  but  to  have  Mrs.  Add- 
ing and  Kenby  launched  upon  us  is  too 
much.  Of  course  I like  Kenby,  and  if 
the  widow  alone  were  concerned  I would 
give  him  my  blessing:  a wife  more  or  a 
widow  less  is  not  going  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe;  but — ” He 
stopped,  and  then  he  went  on:  “Men  and 
women  are  well  enough.  They  comple- 
ment each  other  very  agreeably,  and  they 
have  very  good  times  together.  But  why 
should  they  get  in  love?  It  is  sure  to 
make  them  uncomfortable  to  themselves 
and  annoying  to  others.”  He  broke  off, 
and  stared  about  him.  “My  dear,  this 
is  really  charming — almost  as  charming 
as  the  Posthof.”  The  crowd  spread  from 
the  open  vestibule  of  the  hotel  and  the 
shelter  of  its  branching  pavilion  roofs  un- 
til it  was  dimmed  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
low  grove  across  the  way  in  an  ultimate 
depth  where  the  musicians  were  giving  the 
afternoon  concert.  Between  its  two  sta- 
tionary divisions  moved  a current  of  prom- 
enaders,  with  some  such  effect  as  if  the  col- 
ors of  a lovely  garden  should  have  liquefied 
and  flowed  in  mingled  rose  and  lilac,  pink 
and  yellow,  and  white  and  orange,  and 
all  the  middle  tints  of  modern  millinery. 
Above  on  one  side  were  the  agreeable 
bulks  of  architecture,  in  the  buff  and  gray 
of  Carlsbad ; and  far  beyond  on  the  other 
were  the  upland  slopes,  with  villas  and 
long  curves  of  country  roads,  belted  in 
with  miles  of  wall.  “ It  would  be  about  as 
offensive  to  have  a love-interest  that  one 
personally  knew  about  intruded  here,”  he 
said,  “as  to  have  a two-spanner  carriage 
driven  through  this  crowd.  It  ought  to 
be  forbidden  by  the  municipality.” 

Mrs.  March  listened  with  her  ears,  but 
not  her  eyes,  and  she  answered:  “See 
that  handsome  young  Greek  priest ! Isn’t 
he  an  archimandrite?  The  portier  said 
he  was.” 

“Then  let  him  pass  for  an  archiman- 
drite.— Now,”  he  recurred  to  his  grievance 


again,  dreamily,  “ I have  got  to  take  Papa 
Triscoe  in  hand,  and  poison  his  mind 
against  Burnamy,  and  I shall  have  to  in- 
stil a few  drops  of  venomous  suspicion 
against  Kenby  into  the  heart  of  poor 
little  Rose  Adding.  Oh,”  he  broke  out, 
“they  will  spoil  everything.  They’ll 
be  with  us  morning,  noon,  and  night,” 
and  he  went  on  to  work  the  joke  of  re- 
pining at  his  lot.  The  worst  thing,  he 
said,  would  be  the  lovers’  pretence  of  be- 
ing interested  in  something  besides  them- 
selves, which  they  were  no  more  capable 
of  than  so  many  lunatics.  How  could 
they  care  for  pretty  girls  playing  tennis 
on  an  upland  level,  in  the  waning  after- 
noon? Or  a cartful  of  peasant  women 
stopping  to  cross  themselves  at  a way-side 
shrine?  Or  a whistling  boy  with  holes 
in  his  trousers  pausing  from  some  way- 
side  raspberries  to  touch  his  hat  and  say 
good  - morning?  Or  those  preposterous 
maidens spriukling  linen  on  the  grass  from 
watering-pots  while  the  skies  were  full 
of  rain?  Or  that  blacksmith  shop  where 
Peter  the  Great  made  a horseshoe?  Or 
the  monument  of  the  young  warrior-poet 
Koerner,  with  a gentle-looking  girl  and 
her  mother  reading  and  knitting  on  a 
bench  before  it?  These  simple  pleasures 
sufficed  them,  but  what  could  lovers  real- 
ly care  for  them?  A peasant  girl  flung 
down  on  the  grassy  road-side,  fast  asleep, 
while  her  yoke-fell ow,  the  gray  old  dog. 
lay  in  his  harness  near  her  with  one 
drowsy  eye  half  open  for  her  and  the 
other  for  the  contents  of  their  cart:  a 
boy  chasing  a red  squirrel  in  the  old 
upper  town  beyond  the  Tepl,  and  enlisting 
the  interest  of  all  the  neighbors;  the  ne- 
gro door-keeper  at  the  Golden  Shield  who 
ought  to  have  spoken  our  Southern  Eng- 
lish, but  wbo  spoke  bad  German  and  was 
from  Cairo;  the  sweet  afternoon  stillness 
in  the  woods;  the  good  German  mothers 
crocheting  at  the  Posthof  concerts:  Bur- 
narny  as  a young  poet  might  have  felt 
the  precious  quality  of  these  things,  if  his 
senses  had  not  been  hoi  den  by  Miss  Tris- 
coe; and  she  might  have  felt  it  if  only  he 
had  done  so.  But  as  it  was  it  would  lie 
lost  upon  their  preoccupation;  with  Mrs. 
Adding  and  Kenby  it  would  be  hopeless. 

A day  or  two  after  Mrs.  March  had 
met  Mrs.  Adding,  she  went  with  her  hu> 
band  to  revere  a certain  magnificent 
blackamoor  whom  he  had  discovered  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  aristocratic 
hotels  on  the  Schlossberg,  where  he  per- 
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formed  the  function  of  a kind  of  caryatid, 
and  looked,  in  the  black  of  his  skin  and 
the  white  of  his  flowing  costume,  like  a 
colossal  figure  carved  in  ebony  and  ivory. 
They  took  a roundabout  way  through  a 
street  * entirely  of  villa-pensions  ; every 
house  in  Carlsbad  but  one  is  a pension  if 
it  is  not  a hotel;  but  these  were  of  a sort 
of  sentimental  prettiness,  with  each  a lit- 
tle garden  before  it,  and  a bower  with  an 
iron  table  in  it  for  breakfasting  and  sup- 
ping out -doors;  and  he  said  that  they 
would  be  the  very  places  for  bridal 
couples  who  wished  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon in  getting  well  of  the  wedding  sur- 
feit. She  denounced  him  for  saying  such 
a thing  as  that,  and  for  his  inconsistency 
in  complaining  of  lovers  while  he  was 
willing  to  think  of  young  married  peo- 
ple. He  contended  that  there  was  a great 
difference  in  the  sort  of  demand  that 
young  married  people  made  upon  the  in- 
terest of  witnesses,  and  that  they  were  at 
least  on  their  way  to  sanity;  and  before 
they  agreed,  they  had  come  to  the  hotel 
with  the  blackamoor  at  the  door.  While 
they  lingered  sharing  the  splendid  crea- 
ture's  hospitable  pleasure  in  the  spec- 
tacle he  formed,  they  were  aware  of  a 
carriage  witli  liveried  coachman  and 
footman  at  the  steps  of  the  hotel;  the 
liveries  were  very  quiet  and  distinguish- 
ed, and  they  learned  that  the  equipage 
was  waiting  for  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  or 
the  Princess  of  Montenegro,  or  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia;  there  were  differing 
opinions  among  the  twenty  or  thirty  by- 
standers. Mrs.  March  said  she  did  not 
care  which  it  was;  and  she  was  patient 
of  the  denouement,  which  began  to  post- 
pone itself  with  delicate  delays.  After  re- 
peated agitations  at  the  door  among  por- 
tiers,  proprietors,  and  waiters,  whose  flut- 
tered spirits  imparted  their  thrill  to  the 
spectators,  while  the  coachman  and  foot- 
man remained  sculpturesquely  impassive 
in  their  places,  the  carriage  moved  aside 
and  let  an  energetic  American  lady  and 
her  family  drive  up  to  the  steps.  The 
hotel  people  paid  her  a tempered  devo- 
tion, but  she  marred  the  effect  by  rush- 
ing out  and  sitting  on  a balcony  to  wait 
for  the  delaying  royalties.  There  be- 
gan to  he  more  promises  of  their  early 
appearance;  a footman  got  down  and 
placed  himself  at  the  carriage  door;  the 
coachman  stiffened  himself  on  his  box ; 
then  he  relaxed;  the  footman  drooped, 
and  even  wandered  aside.  There  came  a 


moment  when  at  some  signal  the  carriage 
drove  quite  away  from  the  portal  and 
waited  near  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard; 
it  drove  back,  and  the  spectators  redou- 
bled their  attention.  Nothing  happened, 
and  some  of  them  dropped  off.  At  last 
an  indescribable  significance  expressed  it- 
self on  the  official  group  at  the  door;  a 
man  in  a high  hat  and  dress-coat  hurried 
out;  a footman  hurried  to  meet  him; 
they  spoke  inaudibly  together.  The  foot- 
man mounted  to  his  place;  the  coachman 
gathered  up  his  reins  and  drove  rapidly 
out  of  the  hotel-yard,  down  the  street, 
round  the  corner,  out  of  sight.  The  man 
in  the  tall  hat  and  dress-coat  went  in ; the 
official  group  at  the  threshold  dissolved; 
the  statue  in  ivory  and  ebony  resumed 
its  place  ; evidently  the  Hoheit  of  Co- 
burg, or  Montenegro,  or  Prussia,  was  not 
going  to  take  the  air. 

“ My  dear,  this  is  humiliating.” 

“Not  at  all!  I wouldn’t  have  missed 
it  for  anything.  Think  how  near  we 
came  to  seeing  them!” 

“I  shouldn’t  feel  so  shabby  if  we  had 
seen  them.  But  to  hang  round  here  in 
this  plebeian  abeyance,  and  then  to  be  de- 
feated and  defrauded  at  last!  I wonder 
how  long  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on?” 

“What  thing?” 

“This  base  subjection  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  Tom  Foolery  of  the  Ages.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  I’m 
sure  it’s  very  natural  to  want  to  see  a 
Prince.” 

“Only  too  natural.  It’s  so  deeply 
founded  in  nature  that  after  denying  roy- 
alty by  word  and  deed  for  a hundred 
years,  we  Americans  are  hungrier  for  it 
than  anybody  else.  Perhaps  we  may  come 
back  to  it!” 

“ Nonsense!” 

They  looked  up  at  the  Austrian  flag  on 
the  tower  of  the  hotel,  languidly  curling 
and  uncurling  in  the  blaud  evening  air, 
as  it  had  over  a thousand  years  of  stupid 
and  selfish  monarchy,  while  all  the  gen- 
erous republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
perished,  and  the  commonwealths  of 
later  times  had  passed  like  fever  dreams. 
That  dull  inglorious  empire  had  ante- 
dated or  outlived  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Florence  and  Siena,  the  England  of 
Cromwell,  the  Holland  of  the  Sladthokl- 
ers,  and  the  France  of  many  revolutions, 
and  all  the  fleeting  democracies  which 
sprang  from  these. 

March  began  to  ask  himself  how  his 
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curiosity  differed  from  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans about  him ; then  he  became  aware 
that  these  had  detached  themselves,  and 
left  him  exposed  to  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-countryman.  It  was  Otterson, 
with  Mrs.  Otterson ; he  turned  upon 
March  with  hilarious  recognition.  “ Hel- 
lo! Most  of  the  Americans  in  Carlsbad 
seem  to  be  hanging  round  here  for  a sight 
of  these  kings.  Well,  we  don’t  have  a 
great  many  of  ’em,  and  it’s  natural  we 
shouldn’t  want  to  miss  any.  But  now, 
you  Eastern  fellows,  you  go  to  Europe 
every  summer,  and  yet  you  don’t  seem  to 
get  enough  of  ’em.  Think  it’s  human  na- 
ture, or  did  it  get  so  ground  into  us  in  the 
old  times  that  we  can’t  get  it  out,  no  dif- 
ference what  we  say?” 

4 4 That’s  very  much  what  I’ve  been 
asking  myself,”  said  March.  “Perhaps 
it's  any  kind  of  show.  We’d  wait  nearly 
as  long  for  the  President  to  come  out, 
wouldn’t  we?” 

44 1 reckon  we  would.  But  we  wouldn’t 
for  his  nephew,  or  his  second  cousin.” 

“ Well,  they  wouldn’t  be  in  the  way  of 
the  succession.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right.”  The  Iowan 
seemed  better  satisfied  with  March’s 
philosophy  than  March  felt  himself,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  adding: 

44  But  I don’t  deny  that  we  should  wait 


for  the  President  because  he’s  a kind  of 
king  too.  I don’t  know  that  we  shall 
ever  get  over  wanting  to  see  kings  of 
some  kind.  Or  at  least  my  wife  won’t. 
May  I present  you  to  Mrs.  March  t" 

44  Happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  March/* 
said  the  Iowan.  “ Introduce  you  to 
Mrs.  Otterson.  I'm  the  fool  in  my  fam 
ily,  and  I know  just  how  you  feel  about 
a chance  like  this.  I don’t  meau  that 
you’re — ” 

They  all  laughed  at  the  hopeless  case, 
and  Mrs.  March  said,  with  one  of  her  un- 
expected likings  : 44 1 understand,  Mr.  Oi- 
terson.  And  I would  rather  be  our  kind 
of  fool  than  the  kind  that  pretends  not  to 
care  for  the  sight  of  a king.” 

“ Like  you  and  me,  Mrs.  Otterson/* 
said  March. 

“Indeed,  indeed,”  said  the  lady.  “I'd 
like  to  see  a king  too,  if  it  didn’t  take  all 
night.  Good -evening,”  she  said,  turning 
her  husband  about  with  her,  as  if  she 
suspected  a purpose  of  patronage  in  Mrs. 
March,  and  was  not  going  to  have  it. 

Otterson  looked  over  his  shoulder  to 
explain,  despairingly:  “ The  trouble  with 
me  is  that  when  I do  get  a chance  to  talk 
English,  there’s  such  a flow  of  language 
it  carries  me  away,  and  I don’t  know  just 
where  I’m  landing.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


OUR  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS 
IN  CUBA  AND  PUERTO  RICO. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


THE  newspaper  correspondents  who 
are  allowed  to  accompany  the  Brit- 
ish army  during  an  active  campaign  are 
selected  on  account  of  their  former  ex- 
perience and  reputation,  or  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  paper  they  serve. 
Their  number  is  extremely  limited.  The 
two  great  press  associations,  44  Reuter’s” 
and  the  “Central  News,”  which  furnish 
the  same  matter  to  different  papers  in 
all  pans  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
each  allowed  one  or  two  representatives, 
and  a dozen  of  the  more  important  Lon- 
don dailies,  like  the  Times , the  Daily 
Telegraph , and  the  Mail,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  provincial  papers,  such  as  the 


Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Dublin 
Times , are  each  allowed  to  send  one  spe- 
cial correspondent  to  the  front. 

This  plan  of  selection  and  limitation  is 
very  different  from  the  one  pursued  dur- 
ing the  late  war  by  our  own  govern meni. 
With  us,  nearly  every  paper  in  the  coun- 
try that  could  afford  to  send  a repre- 
sentative  was  permitted  to  do  so.  Even 
weekly  periodicals  of  a strictly  literary 
or  religious  character  were  represented 
by  men  who  were  anxious  to  get  to  Cuba 
in  any  capacity,  and  the  big  dailies  were 
each  given  credentials  for  as  many  as 
twenty  correspondents,  artists,  and  pho- 
tographers. As  our  country,  unlike  Eng- 
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•S&.: <zi j!tA<  r>f . When 

nf&a&#  &rr.i\'rttixh\s 
min*:  of  bum  or 
h i hi  ; a d id 

be  c4:niW  tlOf 
h/>w  iiHw^Sfvr  v&ml 
pfop<?j*  i t >v^s  that 
sihy  t o w n iOiotikl 
*u  rr^oifer  to  tl  i e» 
iiXiifytir  M'  J'Vh?  lint 
Btidg*  of 

;.V  - :o;  ^: 

iMiliani  of  Ihv 
Ne  w York  /JVrtf  ft/, 

“ EJU ; : JJ{X*t;of  ife 
-.'N<*:  w;:  • Y tyHfc:..  ■ . 

Howard  Tlrumpr 
son,*  *^rid  my  sel  f< 
with  some  sligh  t 
itssisUiwe  from 


*,«*.**■«* 
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^ ft  rfil**.  tlhr 

&«*tii#tiv6$  -of  ii^A^V&tetef}' 
fht;V  Tin*  V:*.»rk  Hi  Up  OM,:,; 

wipe ■i'*:6nai  spirit  vnth  vrhieii yimy.A**nyd 
have  handled  liri  Annual  *m«^wopme«.u 
M \ 1W  i r A.  R. , nv  the  first.  m^hi  -.  •'  I 
U\>\\  \>U\\  They  b>oked  tin  thi  fifing* 
iwfciijly  aiirt  frcmi  all  slides.  Thc^i  Vatit 
yd  U W - news/  uij  fctyjfe* . t«  j*w  . h u t li « d h f 
ln.it  X He  news.  The  beS  *if 

, soldier  weep*  mH  itftjntHa  iH  fi>  Them:  HiV 
name :••;>}!< I hoi  c:oioxW,Iy\.  and  ‘Utfr-  louer  >U 
Ids  troop,  v,  «MV  f*>  iUi^r  w »ij'  ,:;>.• 

highest  yahm.  TT>e^?^refc.^iU4ir^^ 
tibiqumm*).  They  were'  in  Jam^h^  i*tj* 
'lay.  tiiul  tilt-  mom  plon^hi?^  thmii^h 
iierjvv  anT  a U'w  luiws  inii't  Wu  k au 
the-  •’Phey  fx j£FS  a * t om  V mtflfc  v 

iitiil  their  work,  wliioh  wiis  ;ii.  time*  both 
hri.jlhi.rH  nwl  stf  Knaonn  vaitir,  wtfS  so infer 
;iii«l  h*M  Mil.!,  r ! hr  levelling*  bend -Ihie  ,>i 

a j?i«r.£g'  HiU^uyvi  'vhe-1r  .'TiaJd 

«Jl  jnHi  eymfi  and  jW  ty  hhh  vh,  fiery 
SfMf  them'  hiUhWglu  ofmhgi nyfify  and  h *»y 
shuit  an4 

Tll*.Miij»v;.n-,.He--  U.'v»>lnri.g;'iO»}  miT  sT 

of  the  ■.A^*',,i;»i>*«.l  rap  i*-  H John-- 

Moiir  j • i . » i » ; » if » .<  1 1?  editor  mV  the  MtO 

Tiriit'tiy  Hrh  perhaps  tlfi* 

hv  lh:  <r  indi  vulnaldy  h.ve  myd  *.• 

' \ I tv  ahfir <■  y Hiliy  j >1  t] * fi  bnrSin  * ylfi;Y\ 

in  f The  personal  y T«n  t^‘» 

ml**.  They  uv«e  j^ni^r  pteu 

lie  ; eoir^|M tifobuk  oil  yl  *in  king  ftlt lp':; Ofi':  itf  fe 

diuovi’  i:dde.  T‘hey  ;t*v.  tiic*' yovfiVkin -:>  • •; 

Muir^ovihi  he  Presideitti,  Sen- 
nhni?  ^rh!  thvo  f and  tiny  A$* 

iMinorh, Titnif  hi  art  Indiun  oprt'Uiy.vu/ 
;^»  a h* yvvfiiynliVil  »a>n\ .♦‘olt(F«^ 

, :f^inair>  T/f,  0M?  . .Vs^oeitilint  'X***p*ft„ 
ih»-  penalty  of  s<‘ivv?i\y  at  Si  bn  i jey  hy , 
d'.  o.yu  ni<»rtlh  yitrer  ih**  vwh1  idfe  ypr . 
ij  iv  n d i ffieni  t thii^  f«>r:  a ^res(avw<f 

'■ui.  p?  pr?n>e  the  'Vlrvk  :jl  )u'  <■•■: ;,»i r;i  ;i . ^ 
ydi’lf  i*y  j>iM*ssi-:Mi  Of  Pppe^Mafinn  ^ri.s5 
cpnie.lv  ilh  inni'e  xvelcrfd  /non  s»me  'mi 
oihv*-r^  hi  ill e :miM  oxrept  il,:u  iol- 


I® 


Ti,  K \RiwarupN 


■AfmS: 
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ter  could  tto<  be  fnw>  From  prejudice  n.v  hm£>u$:  cV’lDMvndv  b>  bis  paper.  anil 
not  » few  of  thorn  owe  mncii  to  tin  )mu»o  while  in  £?nfe*  be  ^ us  unable  «•»  obtain  a 
ukmi  who  made  fcbfer  vjctoifev  cohHpw'u-  l|uh<-,  -.o  f-tu> v ife  rnller  In  file  bis  despatch- 
oux  Far  lYmfe*  an*  souk*  of  Mo*  coin*  iu  hi'  wan  lYireni  Ur on  not?  to  Slbo- 
Kporideufe  of  vv Irn-st*  ifenrt^gi fecsTanl  , noy,  rital;fe.u«it  U\  fety  of  Kis  com- 

fvo*  dnts  a .'an-(  ivpombuH  Kins  spnai:  nmvt!  »*;olts  kom^  Unu  1,i«.  ropy  was  t-Vkwrl  ft)  Ja* 

i •«}’*••  Of  r.Kfso  In-  kmvxs  ifMii  nnin»  nui  j't)2**Yft  Ho  fenfekhil  fey  Oayt  HM?l  by  ui^ht 
crjaiely  »,h;in  <i&\ t tin  in  on  of  fefe  »nu  v framped  thron^hl  ihe  jungle.  A more 
Caspar  SVbonr-y  and  'John  i4ox  w»*\rp.  eons,  and  manly  man  I have 

diMmyny  amono  dm  most oMiftru.  boo  oddOm  im-i  Hr  inuM'd  the  sick  and 
esM  ami  muth-unf-  if  c/u-h  yf  tin- in  hud  kindufe-d  rhr  wounded.  wrote  lH  h rs  %: 
Tj ♦ > ! been.  .'^val  known  i-ofmv  M;«>  ' to-  iiif  ^>‘inirv  ionl  nyO  d as  po>in*;<o  for  the 
one  .vis  .«  fin  m herns  vithrvx  jdorer,  oviny..  lie  w.Y>  always  at-  ihe  iWnt.  and 

their  eohdmfe  dnj*n;w-  p wmVUi  hwvc  m/ule  I.**  new  eomr«W?Hhf  no**  grtypfdfei  Tile 
t Infer  «*cn,o.:o  M .n  . Ihulheve  yrm-i  Mm?  I mcb  bun  lift  w;k  tlp-riii ^ 

,o  < 1 ) o r.s  iv 1 <Vv,  h 1 i ofefer-  fiy  rlfem 4 ; I nvxka  1 11 
fe*>Yfe?%,  mm  t feplofe  d unfemv?  bdfenijfefefer 
t nod  1 1 » omsftl Vp#  bfe  far) ug  w n k h (> w 0 d a n - las t tj i>k*  \ fefe fe  ifef  mfe  ? he  feallfe  of  jSun 

iff:  r-s . TlitMty  ' * ••>  so  many  uf  Hn*sr  font  Jtiufeii,  vviio)  f \v:is  on  :0m,*  Of  waik,  a in)  lie 
u w|ail<i  ')*•  'infa.r  )u  nomfnm  nttft  Indon*  pnr- 'noU-vl  ) tyi/iml »*i vV>*  !o  m*C  a life 

aoofbojt\  tfel ^ :> li<- yfe'fe^.ivlfeV:  jipfie'Hiwl  *fet  *l»o  iri  bis  sVa^O.U  j"\vrv  \tt‘wks  ki? ftrv  nicliftd 
Ure  n'«*sf  *vas  Frank  Mullins,  tin-  enn-w  with  fey. cl ; ;md  ' AvOrn  m-i  wiMy  .hrck  of 
spoiMifrnk /of  titc  feostorj  J<inrnai  Otfeyl  foodl.i.fp|ftV?il;  *?>'  ofpfeh  c fiitftky*  t>>  theyvar 
bti  n^ur^i  friwt'ls  roailv  knoo  liu^  mm’h  . a*  f I«c  otcn  )u  ,0000  vr«  who  wmu*  kiiiva:! 
that  TAHpc  man  rwk**«i  iosmy  -mimi  iic  hv  M.:»rMo*  Onlu  o W?*  cyn>t!  npt 
offend  herepmo-ni  |fe^  rnper  a|  tho  troni  ■ .»*«■-!  f«*r . a I.Mpo*  nroy  b»  .vji.^r  ht’Uftr 

Be  wris  a nSW^-’V  of  Um  runds  iuni  men  iKatt  V'rvmk  ^*»l lh-  arc  vi-r-v 
he  occiOhparofoi  i }.«^t corn!  MmssmcIo  M fem  ^ot  n^lKyifenf^  uji  land  memoe 

R<-{rimenf.  TUcri-  was  irp  pv-o^-  host  f||  0 rnsj  !nO  illlups- »«!*>  »v>  non-. 


Ihovris  hi  pjhtn*  <ui  tjVo  boih  of  a volnrh 
‘lifer  win  I iijfei  fli^ij  Iferd  the 
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)»m\*.NOi!  W pi-»:tv  rVi t *lo  >o  that  U?  l\iv  CO r-  elmlni  '.he  (:a{)M»,*n  ImVU  the  *’  ar- 

tV  Who1  followed jleet  Their  'a tt  tf  rjy  ei^ab* % ' Xjh  itffo 

ibtyx'&Uil  hlghl*  *vyfo  sped t in  Jir t j * tug-. ■ (i*v  4rfcfiWr&  a ud ’.the  ointi*afcr.**£ 

:»nd  niriimg  In  ii4*Afj  >biis.  companies  placed,  i tbo  * h '.-,*.  r 

fUy  «\  t*»V  HfVh*‘fo»*  >TS*  ■:».  W&X  U.».  Ul*'  felt  If  J,  <lu(}  .1.1  IS  impossible  &}  gi  V* - U*i  . *H  : H'  • 

and  wtMvk  m>  >v.e)h  The  credit  ti>  the  mr*n  v iia  n^niKid  tU<- 

^r“-vs  nf . there  b*?ai>  ‘,'yen-.  always  in  . u bouts.  The;  were  o<*t  aht'  Utlt^  ;ii;  v 

s4v  .*'!  /ivt-  or  threalrmi/l  mutiny.  uml  fot*  gruu^ii,  and  ***\w  U^rriV-d 

tin  y were  engaged  iii  ^ub^tant  ilrey  could  depend  n yon  ■«•>,  orn*. 

with  ivn^/is  »\d#)V.  i<u‘i  ihv  Hto»tM'!^,  They  *Veh:i  foe  oeb  t.o  lean* 

;v,tihv‘nfo’>  ’of  the  ilitrnmit  f«;rls.  dome  uit.vbjndmn:  dipferimv  and 

of  SrtiOntff  * amlrbwNcw  fliwiefo  In  trm£  daeh-mait  km^  Ji^binvw 

Stm~  Ourrr  >S.  Brown.  of  ; he  Hrcafit  \\7  it  on/ny  ’moiiu-m*  itf  tfie  Wheel  vimiW  e n iv 
ter  Howard;  of  Tl*v  . fntfrm  *7,  void  Ohurfos  bi>«  log  .fomaere  how  muiAi  t">a!  v. 

H.  PigW:  ilgHbxpa  the  four Att&u-  whiy  IwoU  her  live*.  iMiif;  low  much 

most tytece.sH n liy  baltied with  tlie  wtivtis.  h»fo.c?TW  Wumkl  tlmdc  before  they  vvtndd 

seramMean  deck and  defiiaiul  am  in- 

a -.vHvvv^k  capiain. 
•.^lil^ryurgo.  and  ilt*rk  iKiud.;  WiiL 
o f to  r f ><  ij(>  J ! a . 5 j e;; 

was  respousible  for 
liolhu'S.  Out;  cable  i&i&ii#; -io 
Ntty;Y prk  llMndtl  cos*  t {laub 

saml  didlsirs  lie 
for  bout  1*ire,  f'cm  4%Br\  ^?i 

ii  l ies,  TliC'^b.biHn.y 
were  carried  by  yourig  meiv  wb^ 
were*  for  (lie  HK>et  p^rtv 
thifiy  yeat^  r>f  age,  wfo>  ihid  pm 
v iou.vjy  never  lieeii  fartber 
New  ¥t>rk  city  lliufj  Cb)iey  Isl5iiidt 
ami  with  aii  e?ciK‘i#fobcc  m\#x&r& 
iives  wltiyh  WJ,S  iitniud 
ipg  ai  thi  irt^tii'in»ct>  cm  a B w?  Arid 
re)><vi  tiiifiV  I>r.  DepcW> 

Aret  lyiih'  all  these  dinie^  pce^Vng 
upon  them  they  weyo  fnrexat  t«; j>[i 
in  u choking  cabin  and  ^ rifo  liccm 
rule  amid  n<  in  a Ur  pi  e i u f V>i>e 

ha  1*3 rnenh?  -ei)ga  giunieTi  is  \r  \ Hi  Him n? 
batteries,,  ami  races  after  h1r#clfom- 
runners,  while  the  cabin  whk* 
at  ah  angle  uf  fot  ly-ii y‘p  dj?grS^’.: 
and  the  eahin  hfhiip  swuiyg  iu  emu-  ’ 
pj  ete  soTnersMulU.  Their  re  wa  nt 
was  a hn^uly  H'-.n'hbtcd 
gram  of  KMin^ratubtUm  fWm  Un* 

^ cl  nef,'r-  or  u pHbVise  ehtf  iiefoited 
message  ^ jfiymt 

same  sou  me,  which,  if 
would  have  Ivfi  tltg  Wuhy 

mkt  news,  there  is  app^^hMy 
•irothinh;  wh icK  .in  ihc 

h oiii  «>  -i)  tl  3 vt*-  Jin  d R f3  if  ft  Cub  Ur 

wti^^hend  .as  tbo  foci  that  tlia 
Thnst  ItC.vi  (an= 
t>f  >vh^?  i*  uertled 
i hero/ ilia n any  one  elso,  no  inAi 
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tev  how  oieve!'-  by.  may  be,  iv;:*»  thousand  San  Ju'au,  w*a.s  >eiu  . .. 

miles  aw:rty.  ill  with  f»*v *-r  in  the  >am-  vkfciiW*  hw 

Tin*  $£?*$&;  p.K<H>oHioii  of  oi'#rre.«|inntlent^  had  b#£fi  for  Oliver  Afd'&jiS. 

>mt  bOOH;  Ml . yv.'is  OtW  <>f  :»H  proper ' V-*h»  Jfo  b;>0  fo-Mrij  Mo/am-  , ,,  ihvffi  * h*|H 

tiou  to  t|ihr  .Hi!!i«^‘rH.  Vt»H  for  on  lb"  barn  ^‘0*, ,*»*/<  m li'viir  un»l  >we:»\ 

thx  vra* _ itiVr!  too- liUtn >.' of  ih^i*  *•>»•?»  Uni  in  Uhnn  tmni  1 be  heal  and  front  b* 
i”  io;o  m Sibf^vto . and  ?u;ob.  Un  ,>  I, .*:♦(!  v»-r  and  h!jWv  h»>  nsmhvif  Fortress  Mon 
CjUnrtvrr  ffie  fortn^  **  1)»*  f r*»-  »(>••  Wuehi . hisit^vf  > otViripbde  iiovv 

Hljifc**  hnK  he Uei  tfcm..  i i i i>Vi»C  odrftt mod**! 

and  Vooi^i  lyviour  F*>r  *&»&•.: ft «’>•/ :pa^r'  Hy. 

wl(t»  Itee  b'tell  t*{  proper  if*p*£  Wwl  Uu*  bnV  i Used  Wt*& '$*y  Sailty  fVaj*nr 

.‘•in*..  ♦ wt  r.i.ot\  ..f  t|,e  n«w<  that  thr-vlej^ol ' Sv  j -1  for  i«  in 

[o!ii‘i  ^in^onuiiv*."-  b 5 -M-o  ■ rm-tbar  me  Ifn  Mmtj,  Om»;u  Mm  Seventy  Tfr^t  • . 

ahnusk  ail  of  H<e  mhoe  rorrn<pmiihm‘ ' N<  -o  VnhitO.V-r*)  and  K<v  K'r  jirnmg 

iliv . f n Wo  w . 

ve»  r .m  i . liiidM*.  :^f:  l or  bbi.  * The  em  rv^p<a(*l<mt*  whit  sutfefotl  from 
wbn>Nr:rtjn*d  if.  \Vi;i)  ()&-.[*'.<*■  ' v^mmh w<  re  four  in  riMiuWr - Edward 

the,  e-Mi})lnv  vr*r  -a?  boml  itnuie  1n»r  |,ttja  AhusimU  -f  in : v,a^  sin n Mi 0 n v.b  Miehoby 
etfnrt  U}  fvroxervv*  lln:  ]'nwih  «;b!U-.i'Vur  hear  Mm  *]»«*((*.  nO*l  >vjm.  & if  toft  Uf  *l«;;.tl 

i^spoudenis  in  tlie  uvWKi  been  toi'dlm  Cfidi d ij-at  \r  rr>te  :bts  dm 

mtsii  v toivn  ijnnn  hv  furwitiililr*  fia  oi  ^p;nr m )H  'm  tin  \jiy  <m 

>jtfu<^ . '-aud . • t?l.f^hi.u^;: ; lte  i\w,  hw  bitntkr'*,  Jhhrvs  Vv  Vtr»>iunu  : dames  K 

b* »,»«>  irotvi  ■■i:ntj:Jii;;>  An  .»o  ,-nmi)  ra-  J . S tvinb-di)  .:  nnti  r'rr;*A;mii  Ac- 

of  t <:,-;/••  mb  on. ;.  W.lihv  V'<;anly  ilnAiU  ♦*  ».s  on.  ni  m*  ' ‘ 1J  x'nrre- 

ino  to  .On;  A imt  >0  viiVmiv,  H ‘■(Kii. ;iri»'v  v A.  i»'(Mii-rni  .*••<  nllVi'uw»  s^r • 

[>(•»;  v^; ^ ;:&rV* I - && W-ji'  itf : ft**  ;}t*  irhan ydYu^rs;:, ' lie 

vubi'rr  ' ' n<;n<*  bo  * in.T!  Jhri.iOi  kiu-o,  W i. & at  lo  tij»  .KirM.  ‘ U«-CtineO( . ami 

of  llr  <:orj‘o-nnni*bat{rH.  K no  ‘.v.*-,  .,u  *U  * w^.yfrt  0>v{ni,u*  - 1.  i . .f  it  >.ijn.-n‘  of  nnnj  »il. 
firing-lidh'ai  f f lia  fi  ?a  1 tb.rh^#Ou  a.-i -i.Vias . n*\a-|  i)k‘  limit  ofj.be  lundntjr  of  I .be- Gussi?  ox- 
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jeHldhui.  He  tvas  .sdn.n  through  thr  arm  orrmuntre  aini  sr  n^ai.umftl  ztoni's  of  ttiHr 
at  Dial  Uno.-,  ami  w ms  I if*  only  .mitu  od  voni  urons  hint hors  3ft  w e*  an  in 

woimdrd,  stamm  of  ' be  tvfan  **  ttnst  shuH  he  3fasT“T 

Tiivrv.  hn$  be*? If  no  atleofpt  noun*  in  Of  Hie  men.  iies'icW;  Ufrw  already  tneti- 
Uns  v*rtKw!tf-  (n  ib-wrihe  the  acts  rv’rr  Mooed.  who  aeijniU >*d  fbrtoselves  rj  . •« 
wnvspondWtd  who  acquitted  himself  woih  irdnbfy.  -ok]  who  «m  Urn  fwonf  of  an 
aral  ihnrc  ttmre  many  wjioso  work  wnN  tfs  other  tvar  wrnrkl  .be  of  Oho  first  s : i >a«? 
onisM)i'U!<i!f5  a-  Unit  of  Uioso  I'uMuit.-nnl  tyv ah y newspaper  an*  Mdhmd  of  the  /jW*- 
no?**,  hot  n iiat  has  been  .said>>f  boo .U  ho  oh/.  Root  and  Ar!j)>irorii:  of.  the  Sow 
aerved .by  nearly  all  The  ‘ ’ \v;bam  Ronr 1 Hunrr  Koi^rh  of  the  J&fffle,  sod  A Am 
roM'ovj?nf!)ioirtsr  ;ik  those  Vi  in***  mUed  \\  l.o  \*\  Bass.  of  HtU'per'x  WreUy , C.  E 
r-mamwi  at  Sibmtey,  wot  iwr-hars  Uk*  A leers,  of  the  London  Amw s.  Phb  iL-.o 
• » f - 5 ;w  toon  who  did  not  perform  Hair  msnti.  and  Sepp,,]£^  ■ 'Wright  wro-  ea>My 
VvfuHe  .At  that  jdhee/Uarmr o abba  Urn  most  able  and  drMu. guislied  srjfahg/ 

front  .Mm  ' ;ddo  |»neVf  it  was  impo.ssihbv,  tjin  English  corr’e-^iondeuts.  Among  the 
v:>vi::ns!y  >o'  ohitnji  any  !on,\vi.‘d^r  of  artists  and  photographers.  Frederic  Item-. 
fhv  ophTaiiotis  of  llii*  army,.  except  as  ingtmj,  Wilson  of  the  i/ernh/  f/bvblf, 
o war-.  emii«.<j  bs  tin-  roar  by  stray-  Eioyd  Camphr- i).  .Din walda  ...‘Burton . ami 
mri^  or  by  the  Horn  aw? 

. Sv L : , ;.  of  t)ie 

woiv  m iii?  lii  mo)-  ' jj  ^jj|£  ' ; ‘ Tte 

tal  . hood  i ho  u tit  |;  j are  Mm  nto. 

ojvr  a a <*Amv!iu-'  Jj  AvlivftT;  ik*Av*$K& 
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the  lobby,  and  selecting  his  man  with  a 
practised  eye,  he  tugged  at  his  sleeve. 
“Shall  I get  y’  a cab?”  he  asked,  as  the 
man  looked  down.  “ I kin  run  up  to 
’Ate  Street  and  have  her  here  in  no  time; 
it  ’ll  take  half  an  hour  t’  get  one  if  y’  tele- 
phone.” 

The  man  thought  a minute.  “Yes;  go 
ahead,”  he  said,  “but  get  me  a good 
one.” 

“Wait  here,”  answered  Peach,  pushing 
vigorously  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  dart- 
ing around  the  corner.  He  had  gone  but 
half  a block  before  he  met  a back  of  some- 
thing better  than  the  average  cab  stand 
appearance,  rattling  down  the  street.  He 
hailed  it,  and  piloted  it  to  the  theatre  en- 
trance. The  cabman  pushed  in  ahead  of 
several  private  carriages,  which  should 
have  had  precedence,  but  dared  not  run 
the  risk  of  losing  a wheel. 

“Here,  pull  out  of  there!”  yelled  the 
burly  policeman  on  guard,  rapping  the 
nearest  horse  on  the  nose  with  his  club. 

“ Jist  a minute,”  screamed  Peach,  who 
had  opened  the  cab  door;  “our  load's 
cornin’  now.”  Peach’s  friend  was  forcing 
his  way  out  of  the  entrance,  with  a lady 
following  closely  in  his  wake.  The  lady 
entered  the  carriage  hurriedly.  The  man 
put  one  foot  on  the  step,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  both  hands  in  his  pockets.  With 
one  of  them  he  brought  out  something 
and  handed  it  to  Peach ; then  stooping, 
he  entered  the  carriage  and  slammed  the 
door. 

Peach  made  a sudden  surprised  move- 
ment, andinvoluntarilyextended  hishand 
toward  the  open  window.  “ A gold  piece !” 
he  gasped. 

The  gentleman  looked  out  and  hesi- 
tated. Evidently  he  had  thought  it  was 
a quarter,  and  evidently  he  had  no  other 
small  change.  The  carriage  was  moving 
off,  and  the  rain  still  fell  in  torrents. 
“Just  keep  it,”  he  called  to  Peach,  “for 
being  honest,”  and  then  he  smiled,  and 
said  something  to  the  lady,  and  raising 
the  window’,  disappeared. 

Peach  stood  for  a moment  as  if  thunder- 
struck. Then,  with  his  gold  piece  tight  in 
his  dirty  little  fist,  and  his  fist  down  deep 
in  his  trousers  pocket,  he  walked  away  as 
fast  as  his  sturdy,  not  too  straight,  little 
legs  would  carry  him.  A few  minutes 
later,  by  the  brilliant  light  of  a show-win- 
dow, when  there  seemed  but  few  people 
passing,  he  examined  his  treasure  again. 
It  was  a fivc-dollar  gold  piece,  more  than 


he  had  ever  dreamed  of  possessing  at  any 
one  time.  He  had  once  found  a dollar  on 
the  street,  and  had  brought  it  home  in 
triumph,  but  his  brother  “ Chuck  " had 
promptly  taken  it  away  from  him.  and  lost 
it  in  the  “Red  Onion”  saloon,  playing 
“ whiskey  poker.”  The  memory  of  this 
had  been  to  Peach  an  ever-recurring 
source  of  regret,  such  as  is  common  to  ail 
of  us.  In  fancy  he  had  spent  that  dollar 
time  and  again,  until  really  the  sum  of 
its  purchasing  power  had  been  something 
quite  astonishing.  But  now  he  had  five 
times  as  much.  A fortune!  A veritable 
fortune!  Hisnextstep  required  delibera- 
tion. 

To  be  sure,  poor  Chuck  was  no  longer 
at  home.  He  was  “doing  time"  in  the 
penitentiary  for  “pushing  a front  " — that 
is,  for  breaking  the  glass  of  a jeweller's 
window,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  grab 
something  valuable  and  getaway.  And 
as  for  the  old  man,  Peach  had  a supreme 
contempt  for  him.  “ Jestd’  same,"  Peach 
said  to  himself,  “ I ain’t  goin’  to  take  no 
chanct,  and  d’  first  t'ing  t'  do  is  to  make 
sure  dis  coin  ain't  phoney.”  It  had  come 
to  him, with  a sudden  chill  at  his  heart, 
that  perhaps  this  money  was  counterfeit, 
for  how  could  any  one,  no  matter  how 
rich,  afford  to  give  away  five  dollars i It 
wasn't  reasonable.  Still,  the  gentleman 
had  palpably  hesitated  before  deciding  not 
to  take  it  back,  and  had  told  him  to  keep 
it  for  being  honest. 

Peach  smiled  to  himself  rather  guiltily 
at  this  thought,  and  he  tried  to  decide 
with  himself  whether  his  action  in  telling 
his  friend  of  his  mistake  had  been  any- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  his  sudden 
surprise.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind: 
but  he  felt  himself  forced  to  admit  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  honest  would 
have  been  very  poor  consolation  had  the 
gentleman  afterwards  substituted  a dime 
or  a quarter  for  the  gold  piece.  As  it  was. 
however,  he  had  the  double  advantage  of 
virtue,  which  is  its  own  reward,  and  of 
money, which  was  the  reward  of  virtue 

“ Well,  I’ll  go  and  git  somethin'  to  eat, 
anyhow,”  he  said  to  himself,  after  a mo 
ment’s  further  cogitation. 

It  had  always  been  the  dream  of  his 
life  to  sit  down  at  a table  in  a restaurant 
and  have  a “nigger”  wait  on  him.  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  do- 
ing so. 

He  turned  on  to  Broadway  and  lin- 
gered before  a brightly  lighted  chop- 
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house.  Fiually  he  walked  a block  or 
two  farther  and  looked  furtively  at  the 
swinging  doors  of  another.  But  it  was 
of  no  use;  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  enter. 
Once  he  went  so  far  as  to  look  in,  but  at 
that  his  resolution  deserted  him.  “ Naw,” 
he  said,  backing  hastily  out;  “HI  go  up 
to  Ole  Jimmie's,  and  get  some  chicken 
and  coffee  and  a doughnut.” 

“Ole  Jimmie”  was  to  be  found  in  a 
little  stand  on  a corner  not  far  from  the 
Ashley  building.  A couple  of  flaring 
gasoline  torches  discovered, to  the  passer- 
by a tempting  array  of  wienerwurst,  cold 
chicken,  cold  ham,  and  sandwiches.  And 
here,  standing  up  at  the  greasy  counter, 
Peach  filled  his  little  stomach  to  reple- 
tion. 44  Ole  Jimmie”  changed  his  gold 
piece  without  vouchsafing  more  than  a 
grunt  of  surprise,  and  Peach,  with  his  sil- 
ver deep  in  his  pocket,  lighted  a cigarette 
and  wended  his  homeward  way,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  was  some 
time  before  Peach  was  able  to  fall  asleep. 
His  plans  for  the  morrow  monopolized 
his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  drowsy 
god.  He  thought  with  shame  of  his 
weakness  in  the  matter  of  the  restaurant, 
but  he  decided,  as  he  lay  there,  that  with 
the  new  shoes  and  hat  aud  shirt  and  tie 
he  purposed  getting  in  the  morning,  and 
witii  his  hair  cut  and  lots  of  bay-rum  and 
nice  smelling  hair-oil  on  it,  he  wouldn't 
be  afraid  to  walk  into  the  Planters'  Hotel 
and  order  dinner.  And  so,  at  last,  he 
fell  into  a peaceful,  dreamless  sleep. 

At  early  dawn  the  paternal  McGann 
awoke  with  a thirst — an  unquenchable 
thirst  44  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water -brook,”  so  panted  his  throat  for 
cooling  streams.  And  he  arose  and  sought 
the  broken  pitcher  which  stood  on  the 
shelf  in  the  corner,  and  drained  to  the 
dregs  the  lukewarm  solution  therein  con- 
tained, known  as  Mississippi  water,  but 
without  relief.  Then  it  came  to  his  mind 
that  the  one  thing  of  all  things  to  be  de- 
sired upon  earth  was  a long  glass  full  of 
soda-water  and  plenty  of  cracked  ice:  the 
more  so  because  he  knew  it  to  be  unob- 
tainable, he  having  neither  money  nor 
credit.  Yet  lie  searched  his  clothes  in 
the  thought  that  perchance  one  dime  had 
escaped  the  fate  of  all  the  others  during 
his  debauch.  A futile  hope;  he  was 
44  stony -broke.”  “Shure  I must  have 
been  dhrinkin'  betwane  dhrinks  yister- 
day,”  he  muttered,  44  wid  not  a cint  lift 


to  show  for  the  wages  of  three  days' 
wurrk.  It's  the  idiot  I am !”  and  he  stood 
disconsolately  rubbing  his  scrubby  red 
beard  in  vacant  meditation.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  room  he  could  raise  a 
dime  on?  Evidently  not.  He  knew  it 
before  he  asked  himself  the  question. 
This  was  a frequent  experience,  still — 
Ah  ! what  was  that?  He  looked  down  at 
Peach,  who,  though  still  asleep,  had  just 
sought  a new  position  of  comfort  by 
slowly  turning  from  his  right  side  to  his 
left,  and,  alas,  in  doing  so  the  silver  in 
his  pocket  had  given  forth  a perceptible 
“chink.”  Here,  then,  was  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Peach  had  money.  Peach 
was  his.  Ergo,  Peach’s  money  was  his. 
Still,  he  thought  it  best  to  employ  some 
strategy  in  coming  by  his  own.  He  tip- 
toed uncertainly,  therefore,  toward  the 
sleeping  boy,  and  kneeling  beside  him, 
he  gradually  inserted  a trembling  hand 
as  far  into  the  exposed  little  pocket  as  it 
would  easily  go.  Then  with  a sudden 
forcible  movement  he  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  closing  his  fist  about  the  coin, 
sought  to  draw  it  forth.  But  in  this  he 
miscalculated.  His  closed  fist  wras  larger 
than  the  pocket  entrance,  and  he  should 
have  had  to  open  it  again,  in  any  event, 
to  withdraw  it;  but  added  to  this,  the 
instant  Peach  felt  his  touch  lie  was  wide 
awake  and  struggling  desperately.  He 
doubled  himself  around  the  hand,  and 
clung  to  the  arm  in  such  a way  that  it 
was  impossible  for  his  father  to  shake 
himself  free  even  had  he  wanted  to,  and 
they  scuffled  furiously. 

Peach  was  only  fourteen,  and  was 
small  for  his  age,  but  he  was  wiry,  and 
“game”  as  a pebble.  Chuck  McGann 
had  been  a pugilist  of  no  mean  local 
fame,  and  from  the  time  little  Peach  had 
first  been  able  to  “ put  up  his  dukes  ” he 
had  been  under  his  brother's  careful  in- 
struction (excepting  such  times,  of  course, 
as  Chuck  was  unavoidably  detained  else- 
where). During  most  of  his  life  Chuck 
had  been  employed  at  some  one  of  the 
Broadway  sales -stables,  and  Peach  had 
early  shown  a natural  aptitude  for  riding 
and  driving  horses.  During  auction  sales 
Cli ucks  boss  had  been  wont  to  dress 
Peach  up  as  a jockey,  and  have  him  ride 
the  horses  up  and  down  before  prospec- 
tive purchasers.  Peach  had  never  been 
known  to  flinch  before  the  wildest  or 
most  vicious  horse,  nor  had  he  ever  feared 
to  tackle  any  other  boy  who  was  willing 
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to  fight,  of  whatever  size;  but  in  his 
present  struggle  the  odds  were  too  great- 
ly against  him  for  him  to  have  even  the 
slightest  hope  of  coming  off  the  victor. 
Still,  as  he  would  have  put  it,  he  “gave 
the  old  man  a run  for  his  money.1’  For 
a while  the  elder  McGann  had  taken  the 
thing  good-naturedly,  but  when  Peach, 
suddenly  letting  go  of  his  father’s  arm, 
fetched  him  a vicious  upper  cut  with  his 
right  on  the  end  of  his  bulbous  nose,  he 
decided  that  all  the  humor  had  vanished 
from  the  situation,  and  grabbing  Peach 
by  the  hair,  he  banged  his  head  against 
the  floor  until  the  boy  lay  still  and  white. 
Then  turning  his  pockets  inside  out,  he 
transferred  the  silver  that  had  been  in 
them  to  his  own,  and  wiping  from  his 
eyes  the  tears  which  the  blow  on  the  nose 
had  caused  involuntarily  to  flow,  he  stum- 
bled hurriedly  out  into  the  hall  and  down 
the  crooked,  dirty  stairs  into  the  street. 

II. 

For  full  half  an  hour  Peach  lay  as  one 
dead.  Then  with  a sudden  spasmodic 
movement  he  raised  himself  to  a sitting 
posture,  and  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
pocket,  only  to  find  it  inside  out  and  his 
money  gone.  Then  he  burst  into  tears. 
He  was  weak  and  faint  from  the  blows 
he  had  received,  or  he  would  never  have 
allowed  himself  that  indulgence.  Tears 
he  abhorred  as  a certain  indication  of  a 
“yellow  streak  ” in  anyone.  So,  as  quick- 
ly as  he  could  he  gathered  himself  to- 
gether and  struggled  to  his  feet.  But  his 
head  still  swain  so  dizzily  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  for  a while  before  he 
dared  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  stairs. 
As  he  gazed  disconsolately  about  the 
room  his  eyes  caught  the  glint  of  a 
bright  new  dime  lying  near  the  scene 
of  the  struggle.  At  any  other  time  he 
would  have  pounced  upon  it  in  triumph; 
now  he  viewed  it  with  scornful  indif- 
ference. His  loss  had  been  too  great 
for  such  a trifling  sum  to  bring  him  the 
slightest  solace.  Nevertheless,  before 
he  went  out  he  condescended  to  pick  it 
up — it  meant  breakfast  and  carfare  down 
town,  and  as  such  it  was  not  to  be  de- 
spised. With  his  hat  tipped  far  down 
on  to  his  nose,  he  shuffled  slowly  over  to 
“Ole  Jimmie's,”  and  spent  a nickel  of  his 
dime  for  a sandwich  and  a cup  of  coffee. 
Then  he  sought  a smooth- worn  wooden 
bench  outside  of  one  of  the  stables  hard 
by,  where  he  was  known,  and  lighting  a 


cigarette,  he  sat  in  the  warm  sunshine, 
smoking  meditatively. 

“ De  McGanns  is  stric’ly  on  de  hog,” 
he  vouchsafed  at  last,  iu  an  audible  mur- 
mur. It  is  probable  that  to  the  world  at 
large  this  remark  conveys  but  little  mean- 
ing, except  by  inference,  but  to  the  initi- 
ated nothing  could  be  more  intensely  ex- 
pressive. As  he  sat  there  his  mind  had 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  his  earliest  recol- 
lections, when  his  mother  was  alive  and 
his  father  sober  and  they  lived  in  a re- 
spectable part  of  town;  when  they  had 
clean  beds,  and  carpets  on  the  floor,  and 
ate  at  a table  three  times  a day.  Then, 
as  of  a hurrying  panorama,  there  passed 
before  his  mental  vision  the  different  steps 
of  their  downward  trend  toward  their 
present  and  final  degradation — his  mo- 
ther’s death,  the  hard  times,  and  inability 
of  his  father  to  get  any  work  (McGann 
was  a mason  and  bricklayer  by  trade). 
Then  came  the  auction  sale  of  their  little 
effects,  and  new  quarters  in  a boarding- 
house; his  brother  Chuck’s  first  arrest, 
and  afterwards  his  father’s  periodical  de- 
bauches; their  change  to  a meaner  board- 
ing-house, and  finally  from  that  to  the 
Ashley  building.  He  remembered  how 
the  meals  began  to  grow  uncertain,  and 
how  from  uncertainty  it  came  to  be  tacit- 
ly understood  that  “ whoso  ate  in  that 
family  dined  out.”  And  since  Chuck’s 
disappearance  things  had  gone  even  worse 
than  before.  Everything  of  the  value  of 
a nickel  was  sacrificed  to  the  demon  rum. 
until,  as  Peach  said,  “ the  family  McGann 
was  strictly  on  the ‘hog,’”  a statement 
which,  with  this  explanation,  we  trust 
now  conveys  to  our  readers  a luminous 
meaning. 

“ Well,”  continued  Peach  to  himself, 
after  a moment’s  silence,  “dere’s  one 
t’ing  sure,  after  dis  I passes  de  ole  man 
up  if  I hast  t’  sleep  on  de  pavement.  Now 
de  nex’  t’ing  is  t’  get  a hold  of  some  coin 
— and  how  am  I goin' t’  do  it?  Le’s  see. 
Dis  is  Saturday.  First  I’ll  make  de 
rounds  of  all  de  stables  and  try  to  get  a 
job.  And  den  I’ll  go  down  town  and 
mace  de  gang  as  dey  comes  from  de 
matinee.  To-morrow  I’ll  start  in  going 
to  de  Bethel  Mission  school  again  — dese 
clo’es  is  purty  near  failin’  off’n  me." 
These  plans  matured,  he  arose  and  start- 
ed leisurely  in  upon  their  fulfilment. 

Regarding  the  Mission  School,  it  must 
be  explained  that  some  months  before 
Peach  had  gone  there  ragged  and  dirty, 
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and  had  been  assigned  to  the  class  of  a 
certain  young  lady,  who  had  taken  suffi- 
cient interest  in  him  to  clean  him  up  and 
clothe  him  anew.  He  had  allowed  his 
membership  to  lapse,  however,  because 
the  superintendent  had  led  him  from 
the  room  by  the  ear,  consequent  upon  his 
having  thrashed  a classmate  during  Sun- 
day-school hours  for  maintaining  that 
Samson  could  have  licked  Fitzsimmons. 

As  to  Sunday-school,  Peach  had  never 
been  able  to  reason  it  out,  but  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  in  some  vague  way  he  was 
doing  these  well-dressed  people  a favor 
when  he  attended — a favor  of  which  these 
few  little  presents  of  clothes,  and  other 
things,  were  simply  an  evidence  of  re- 
ciprocal balance.  For  their  being  there, 
spending  their  time  and  money  for  the 
siugle  purpose  of  doing  him  good,  was  a 
one-sided  theory  which  found  no  footing 
in  his  philosophy.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  his  remark  about  starting  in 
again  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  was 
not  the  result  of  a purely  calculating 
spirit,  as  it  would  seem  at  first  blush. 

It  was  growing  well  on  to  six  that  af- 
ternoon as  Peach  wandered  aimlessly  up 
and  down  Olive  Street  in  the  vicinity  of 
Broadway.  Success  had  dodged  him  at 
every  point,  and  now  he  found  himself 
penniless,  hungry,  and  foot  sore,  while 
his  head  throbbed  dully  with  a feverish 
pain.  The  loss  of  his  money  more  than 
ever  began  to  weigh  upon  him,  until  al- 
together his  heart  with  bitterness  was  full 
to  overflowing.  In  an  alleyway  hard  by, 
as  he  passed,  some  newsboys  were  playing 
at  44  chuck  - penny  ” — gambling.  Peach 
sauntered  in  and  watched  them.  A slight, 
fair-haired  boy  with  one  leg  and  a crutch 
also  stood  there  watching  them.  From  a 
strap  on  his  shoulder  there  hung  at  his 
side  a bag  for  newspapers.  It  was  empty 
now.  He  had  sold  out  his  afternoon's 
supply,  and  was  idly  watching  the  game 
for  a moment  before  going  home.  With 
the  biggest  boy  of  the  lot  Fortune  seemed 
to  be  dealing  hardly;  he  scarcely  ever 
won.  When  at  last  his  money  was  gone 
he  played  upon  credit  until  the  boys  re- 
fused to  play  with  him  any  longer,  where- 
upon he  cursed  them  blasphemously,  and 
suddenly  turned  to  the  youth  with  the 
crutch. 

“Say,  Larry,”  he  said,  “ lemme  a quar- 
ter-quick.” 

“I  can’t,  Tug,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
’ain't  got  it  to  spare.” 


“ Spare  me  neck  !”  answered  Tug.  ‘You 
got  money  to  burn.  Lemme  a quarter: 
I'm  just  gittin'  right.” 

“I  tell  you  I can’t,”  replied  Larry; 
“and  what's  more,  I ain’t  goin’  to,”  he 
added,  resolutely.  “You  owe  me  the 
dollar  now  that  I lent  you  two  months 
ago  and  you’ve  never  paid.  I think 
that's  enough.” 

Tug  looked  at  him  evilly,  and  drew 
nearer.  “Come,  dig  up  a quarter,”  he 
said,  in  a low  tone  between  his  set  teeth, 
“ or  I’ll  go  through  your  clothes  and  take 
away  all  you've  got.” 

Larry  glanced  quickly  and  anxiously 
about  him.  The  boys  were  intent  upon 
their  game.  But  Peach  stood  not  far 
away,  and  was  evidently  listening  to  the 
dialogue.  Though  a stranger.  Peach’s 
look  gave  the  newsboy  courage.  He  sud- 
denly braced  himself  against  the  wall, 
and  grasping  his  crutch  by  the  lower  end, 
swung  it  back  in  readiness  to  strike, 
“Now  you  touch  me,”  he  exclaimed, 
excitedly,  “and  I'll  hit  you  with  this 
over  the  head/’ 

Tug  laughed  his  contempt.  With  a 
dexterous  movement  he  grabbed  the 
crutch  and  threw  the  poor  little  cripple 
to  the  ground.  The  boys  ceased  their 
game  and  quickly  circled  about  the  two, 
all  shouting  at  once:  “Get  off  of  him, 
Tug!”  “ AUtI|,  Jea^e him  alone!”  “Hit 
him,  Larry  i “ Thai/s ‘rights*  Hit  him!” 

Poor  Larry  struggled  desperately  to  de- 
fend himself,  but  Tug  soon  held  the  two 
slender  wrists  in  one  of  his  hands  ai*£ 
began  to  worm  the  other  to  the  boy's 
trousers  pocket.  But  suddenly  there  was 
a movement  in  the  crowd.  A lithe  little 
figure  pushed  into  the  ring  and  a strong 
little  arm  shot  out  from  this  swift-moving 
body,  catching  Tug  just  under  the  ear, 
the  result  being  that  Tug,  wholly  un- 
prepared, fell  over,  completely  knocked 
out  for  the  moment;  while  Peach,  for  it 
was  he,  still  stood  in  a posture  of  de- 
fence, lest  perad venture  Tug  might  have 
some  henchmen  among  the  hoys  who 
would  take  up  the  quarrel : hut  this  was 
a needless  precaution.  They  were  all 
simply  wild  with  delight.  Tug  arose  to 
his  feet  in  a dazed  son  of  way,  and,  with 
an  oath  on  his  lips,  made  a sudden  and 
bull-like  rush  at  Peach,  swinging  both 
arms  wildly  as  he  came.  But  Peach, 
with  a clever  movement  to  the  side, 
evaded  him.  and  turning,  hit  him  again 
under  the  ear  as  he  passed.  Evidently 
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mornin’  and  touched  me  for  four  seventy- 
five.” 

“Your  father!” 

“ Sure.” 

Larry  thought  a moment,  with  a look 
of  painful  surprise  on  his  face.  “Well, 
but  how  did  you  get  those  bumps,  then?” 
lie  asked. 

“ Do  you  t'ink,”  demanded  Peach,  “ dat 
I give  up  dat  coin  widout  a scrap?  Not 
on  your  mudder-in-law.” 

“Your  father  gave  you  those?”  ex- 
claimed Larry,  horrified. 

“Sure;  but  de  old  man  was  jagged, 
and  lie  didn’t  know  what  he  was  doin’,” 
answered  Peach. 

“Ain’t  you  afraid  to  live  with  him?” 
questioned  Larry,  hesitatingly. 

“Naw;  but  I made  up  me  mind  to- 
day to  give  him  de  frosty  mitt.  He’s  all 
right  when  lie's  sober,  but  dese  days  lie’s 
loaded  all  de  time,  an’— well,  dere  y* 
are." 

“ Is — is  there  just  you  and  him?” 

“Yes,  and  Chuck,  me  brudder,  but 
lie's — he’s  not  in  de  city  now.” 

“There's  just  me  and  my  mother  at 
home,”  said  Larry.  “Father  died  last 
year.  My  name  is  Larry  Leigh.  What’s 
your  name?” 

“My  name’s  Peach  McGann — dat  is, 
dey  calls  me  Peach,  dough  my  real  name’s 
Terrence.” 

Six  o’clock  boomed  out  from  a neigh- 
boring clock,  and  the  boys  stopped  to 
count  it. 

“Gee!  I must  hurry  home,”  exclaim- 
ed Larry.  “Where  are  you  going 
now?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Peach.  “I’m 
goin’  somewhere  to  try  and  get  somethin’ 
to  eat.  I ’ain’t  eat  nothin'  since  break- 
fast, ’cause  I was  broke.” 

Iu  an  instant  Larry's  hand  was  in  his 
pocket.  The  boys  were  on  Locust  Street, 
now.  “Here,”  he  said,  banding  Peach  a 
quarter,  “take  this.”  Peacli  pocketed 
it.  “Or,  better  still,”  continued  Larry, 
“say,  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  to- 
night?” 

“I  don't  know,” answered  Peach. 

“ Well,  I want  you  to  go  home  with 
me,”  said  Larry. 

Peach  demurred.  “I  wish  you  would,” 
pleaded  Larry.  “You  can  have  supper 
with  us  and  stay  all  night,  and  I want 
you  to  see  my  mother.  And  another 
tiling,  I’m  afraid  maybe  Tug  will  follow 
me  and  beat  me  if  he  sees  you  leave  me; 
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maybe  lie’s  watching  us  now.”  This  was 
decisive,  as  Larry  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
The  two  boys  boarded  a west-bound  car 
and  rode  far  out  into  the  suburbs,  past 
the  Fair  Grounds,  until  they  came  to  a 
certain  little  street,  where,  with  Larry 
leading  the  way  down  a narrow  plank 
walk,  they  finally  came  to  a bit  of  a house 
where  a sweet- faced,  motherly- looking 
woman  stood  smiling  a welcome  at  them 
from  the  porch. 

“Mother,”  said  Larry,  after  she  had 
kissed  him,  turning  to  Peach,  “this  is 
Terrence  McGann.  He  knocked  a boy  off 
of  me  and  licked  him  good,  that  had  me 
down  and  was  going  to  take  my  money 
away  from  me.” 

“ Larry !”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  but  don’t  worry,  mother;  it’s 
nothing;  he  didn’t  hurt  me.  Is  supper 
ready?” 

“Yes,  quite  ready.  Hurry  and  wash 
up.  I’ll  put  it  on  the  table.  I know  you 
are  both  as  hungry  as  can  be.” 

Up  in  Larry’s  room,  under  a generous 
application  of  soap  and  water,  with  the 
supplementary  aid  of  a brush  and  comb, 
Peach  improved  his  appearance  greatly, 
and  added  a corresponding  quota  to  his 
self-respect.  At  table  Mrs.  Leigh  made 
him  feel  at  home,  and  he  thought  he  had 
never  tasted  anything  so  heavenly  as  the 
small  hot  soda  biscuits  she  brought  in 
from  the  kitchen  from  time  to  time.  They 
had  cake,  too,  and  preserves,  and  Peach 
fairly  revelled  in  his  happiness.  After 
supper  Mrs.  Leigh  did  up  her  work,  while 
the  boys  sat  out  on  the  porch  and  talked. 
She  afterwards  joined  them,  and  in  the 
softening  twilight  Peach,  with  a little 
encouragement,  told  her  all  his  story. 
She  made  no  comment  except,  when  he 
had  finished,  to  lay  her  delicate  hand  on 
his  head  and  sigh,  “Poor  boy!”  Then 
they  went  inside,  Mrs.  Leigh  read  a chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  and  after  that,  all  kneel- 
ing, she  offered  up  an  earnest,  compre- 
hensive prayer  in  such  a tone  of  sim- 
ple trustfulness  as  showed  she  knew  her 
God  to  he  near  and  lisfening. 

III. 

Two  weeks  passed  by  and  Peach  still 
found  himself  a welcome  inmate  of  the 
Leigh  household.  He  and  Larry  were 
up  each  morning  betimes,  Larry  selling 
papers,  and  Peach  doing  any  odd  job 
he  could  turn  his  hand  to.  And  Fortune 
seemed  at  last  to  be  smiling  upon  him,  so 
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much  so  that  lie  was  able  to  give  to  Mrs. 
Leigh,  at  the  end  of  both  weeks,  enough  to 
fully  cover  the  small  additional  expense 
of  his  board  and  lodging.  He  was  quick 
to  see  others’  necessity  and  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  And  whether  it  was  to  hold  a 
horse  or  carry  a bag,  he  was  “ Johnny  on 
the  spot,'*  as  he  expressed  it.  One  day  he 
made  two  dollars  and  a half  guiding 
a couple  of  strangers  from  Texas  about 
the  city.  This  was  his  banner  day.  He 
had  ridden  in  a carriage  with  them,  and 
had  had  a great  deal  that  was  good  to  eat 
besides. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Barney  Schaeffer, 
horse  owner,  book-maker,  and  gentleman 
gambler,  while  standing  on  a downtown 
corner  at  noon,  glanced  down  and  beheld 
the  ubiquitous  Peach  looking  up  at  him 
with  a deprecatory  but  most  insinuating 
smile  of  recognition.  Now  it  chanced 
that  Barney  was  feeling  in  more  than 
his  usual  good  spirits  that  day.  He  had 
slept  well  and  eaten  well,  the  weather 
was  perfect,  and  the  day  before  two  of 
his  horses  had  won  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
race-track,  lo  his  great  delight,  and  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  size  of  what  he 
w as  pleased  to  term  his  “ bank  - rol  1 . ” 
He  therefore  smiled  at  Peach  in  return, 
and  asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him. 

“Nothin’,”  said  Peach,  “only  you’re 
de  ge’man  dat  give  me  dat  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  Remember?'’ 

“ At  the  theatre?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ Yes,  I remember.” 

Peach  did  not  know  what  more  to  say. 
He  had  been  so  delighted  at  seeing  his 
liberal  friend  again  that  he  craved  his 
recognition,  and  his  heart  was  swelling 
with  pride  as  he  stood  there  talking. 
But  here  was  a very  embarrassing  halt 
in  the  conversation.  “Well,”  he  said, 
finally,  for  lack  of  something  better,  “I 
got  touched  for  it  nearly  all  de  very  next 
rnornin’.” 

“You  did?”  laughed  Barney.  “Who 
touched  you?” 

“ Me  ole  man.”* 

“That  was  tough,”  said  Barney;  “hut 
you  don't  expect  me  to  give  you  another, 
do  you?" 

“ No,”  laughed  Peach,  “ but  I wish  you 
could  get  me  a job  somewheres,  some 
steady  work.*’ 

“What  can  you  do?”  asked  Barney. 

“’Most  anvt'ing.  I know  more  about 
horses  dan  anything  else — ‘cept  fightin’.” 


“ Fighting!” 

“Yes;  I’m  purty  good,  if  I do  say  it 
meself ; but  den  dat's  nothin' ! You  know 
Chuck  McGann?  He's  me  briulder.” 
This,  to  Peach,  was  a simple  but  wholly 
sufficient  explanation. 

“ What  kind  of  horses  are  you  talking 
about?'’  asked  Barney. 

“ Oh,  any  ole  horses,”  said  Peach.  ’*  I 
ben  workin’and  ridin'  up  at  de  Broadway 
stables,  but  lately  dey  ’ain't  had  nothin* 
for  me  t’  do.” 

Barney  showed  a suddenly  increasing 
interest.  “Are  you  the  kid,”  he  asked, 
“that  used  to  ride  up  there  at  Wolferts, 
dressed  as  a jockey?” 

“Sure,”  said  Peach,  his  freckled  little 
face  all  wrinkled  up  with  a smile  of  de- 
light. “ Did  y’  ever  see  me?” 

“Yes,”  said  Barney,  “I  saw  you  once 
up  there,  and  recollect  telling  myself  at 
the  time  that  you’d  make  a good  jockey 
if  you  didn’t  get  heavy.  What  do  you 
weigh  now?” 

“ ’Bout  ninety-five  pounds.” 

“Well,  say,  you  get  on  the  car  with 
me  and  come  out  to  the  track.  I want 
to  see  you  ride.  I think  I can  give  you 
a job  as  stable-boy,  and  perhaps  I can 
work  it  to  give  you  a 4 mount ' once  in  a 
while.” 

To  say  that  Peach  was  delighted  is  to 
give  but  a feeble  idea  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings. 

He  proved  his  ability  as  a rider  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  new  employer,  and 
went  conscientiously  to  work  to  learn  the 
numerous  other  duties  required  of  him. 
A dollar  a day  was  promised  him  as  wages, 
and  the  second  week  of  his  employment 
he  w*as  given  a couple  of  “mounts,"  for 
which  he  received  five  dollars  extra. 

The  horses  he  had  ridden  had  merely 
been  put  in  for  exercise,  so,  as  yet. 
Pencil  had  not  won  any  races.  But,  as 
Barney  Schaeffer  said,  “he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a good  judge  of  pace,  and  got 
all  out  of  a horse  there  was  in  him;  be- 
sides which,  he  knew  when  lo  4 break.’ 
and  generally  ‘showed'  in  front  on  the 
start.” 

This  praise  from  Barney,  it  may  be  1* 
lieved,  did  not  tend  to  increase  Peach's 
popularity  with  Robb — Barney's  regular 
jockey.  In  fact,  he  and  Peach  had  never 
been  friends  from  the  first.  Robb, though 
considered  “the  cleverest  jock  at  the 
track,”  wras  drunken,  dissolute,  and  evil- 
minded.  He  made  much  money,  hut  was 
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constantly  in  debt;  for,  as  soon  as  lie 
made  it,  lie  spent  it  in  gambling1  or  some 
other  form  of  dissipation. 

lVach,  on  the  other  hand,  had  early 
promised  Mrs.  Leigh  not  to  bet  or  gam- 
ble : and  although  at  times  the  temptation 
was  strong  when  he  felt  that  some  cer- 
tain horse  would  surely  win,  he  manfully 
stuck  to  his  promise,  and  brought  home 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  the  money  he  made  each 
week  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  it  and 
using  it.  “ It's  all  in  de  family,  so  what's 
de  difference he  said,  when  she  at  first 
refused.  So,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the 
poor  woman  took  it,  but  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  it  all,  saying  to  herself,  as  a 
balm  to  her  conscience,  that  she  hoped 
some  time  to  be  able  to  make  it  good  to 
him. 

Peach  had  not  come  to  this,  however, 
without  a severe  mental  struggle.  He 
loved  the  idea  of  having  money  of  his 
own,  and  he  loved  the  things  that  money 
would  buy.  He  also  wondered  whether 
lie  ought  not  to  hunt  up  his  father  and 
endeavor  to  help  him.  But  when  he 
came  home  at  night  and  saw  the  look  of 
mingled  anxiety  and  patient  suffering  on 
M rs.  Leigh's  face,  when  lie  saw  his  friend 
Larry,  the  only  boy  who  had  ever  been 
kind  to  him,  toiling  uncomplainingly  to 
earn  a few  coppers  and  practising  every 
self-denial,  the  thought  of  what  he  owed 
to  them,  and  what  and  where  he  might 
have  been  without  them,  banished  every 
selfish  instinct,  and  left  him  the  warm- 
hearted, generous  little  Irish  boy  that  he 
was. 

On  the  evening  of  which  we  speak  the 
two  boys  sat  up  talking  long  after  Mrs. 
Leigh  had  retired.  “ Peach,'5  Larry  had 
begun,  “ if  we  only  had  three  hundred 
dollars,  we  wouldn't  need  to  worry  any 
more." 

“Why  not.  make  it  a t'ousand  ?”  said 
Peach.  “It's  just  as  easy." 

“No,  no  fooling,"  said  Larry.  “I’ve 
got  a scheme. 55 

“ What  is  it?"  asked  Peach. 

“Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Larry. 
“You  know  that  new  building  that's 
just  been  finished  on  Olive  Street?  Well, 
there'll  be  hundreds  of  offices  in  it.  and 
in  the  lobby  there's  going  to  be  room 
for  a news  and  cigar  stand.  Now  I 
know  the  manager.  He’s  a friend  and 
customer  of  mine — pays  me  a nickel  for 
a paper  every  night.  Well,  he  told  me 
the  best  offer  they  had  for  the  privilege 


was  fifty  dollars  a month,  and  that  I 
could  take  it  at  that  if  I could  get  money 
enough  to  pay  the  rent  in  advance  and 
buy  a good  stock.  We  could  clear  a 
hundred  dollars  a month,  I know,  just  as 
easy  as  anything,  if  we  could  only  get 
the  money.  I've  got  to  let  him  know  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Peach  chewed  a straw  in  silence. 

“ What  do  you  think?'5  said  Larry. 

“I  t'ink  it's  all  right,'5  said  Peach; 
“but  we  'ain’t  got  de  coin.5' 

This  seemed  to  be  a lamentable  fact, 
and  though  they  whispered  together  for 
an  hour  devising  ways  and  means,  they 
could  not  get  away  from  Peach's  original 
view  of  the  question ; and  at  last  they 
went  to  bed,  excited  but  quite  disheart- 
ened. 

The  next  morning  early,  Peach  was 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  duties  at 
“the  quarters”  by  Mr.  Schaeffer.  “I 
came  out  to  see  the  old  gelding  work, 
boys,''  he  said.  “How’s  he  looking  this 
morning,  Murphy?’5  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  trainer. 

“ He's  fit  as  a fiddle,  Mr.  Schaeffer,”  an- 
swered Murphy. 

“ Well,  lie’s  entered  to-day  in  the  stake 
race,  and  I think  we've  got  a good  chance 
to  pull  down  the  purse.  Take  him 
around,  Peach,  while  I hold  the  watch 
on  him;  forty-two  will  win  the  money." 

Nero,  a big,  handsome,  vicious  brute, 
was  led  forth;  and  Peach,  perched  atop 
of  him,  sped  around  the  track. 

“Forty-four  in  an  exercise  gallop." 
laughed  Barney,  as  Peach  passed  under 
the  wire.  “ Why,  Murphy,  we've  got 
that  purse  already  spent!'5 

“I’d  feel  safer,”  said  Murphy,  “if  it 
was  seven-eighths  instead  of  a mile. 
He's  a sulky  dog,  and  he  quits  when  any 
one  passes  him.  Robb's  got  to  get  away 
first,  and  hold  the  lead  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, to  win.*’ 

“lie  can  do  it,”  said  Barney.  “ Juli- 
ette's the  mare  lie's  got  to  heat,  if  any  one, 
except,  perhaps,  Phroso.  He  can  break 
their  hearts  in  the  first  three  quarters,  and 
Robb  knows  how  to  save  a horse  for  a 
finish." 

Just  then  Robb  appeared,  looking  tou- 
sled, real-eyed, and  sallow.  Barney  chaffed 
him  a moment,  and  then  becoming  seri- 
ous. talked  with  him  long  and  earnestly 
about  the  forth  coming  race. 

“ Well,  Murphy,5’  Peach  heard  him  sav 
later.  “I  think  here’s  a ‘soft  spot.'  I'm 
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going  to  give  orders  to  hold  Nero  out 
in  our  book  to-day,  hunch  the  odds  on 
Juliette  and  Phroso,  and  give  the  public 
all  they  waut.  I ll  either  be  broke  to- 
night or  have  money  to  sell,”  and  Barney 
went  off  whistling.  Murphy  pursed  his 
lips  after  the  Irish  fashion,  and  looking 
after  him,  shook  his  head,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

It  chanced  that  afternoon  that  Peach, 
having  nothing  to  do  for  a while,  went 
out  into  the  paddock  and  stood  leaning 
over  the  rail,  awaiting  the  coming  race, 
and  thinking  how,  with  but  fifty  dollars 
to  bet  on  Nero,  he  could  win  enough  to 
complete  Larry’s  cherished  scheme;  for 
Barney  had  just  been  down  to  see  that 
all  was  right,  and  Peach  had  heard 
him  say  that  Nero  was  selling  at  6 to  1. 
As  he  stood  there  he  suddenly  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Robb  and  a stranger  sneaking 
cautiously  behind  some  sheds  near  the 
stables.  Instantly  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.  He  guessed  that  they  were 
making  for  the  “ quarters,”  and,  darting 
across  the  track,  he  entered  the  stable 
door  and  jumped  into  the  huge  feed-box, 
cautiously  lowering  the  lid  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  being  discovered  by 
the  two  as  they  entered. 

“ Now  hurry,”  he  heard  Robb  say;  “ I 
’ain’t  got  a minute.” 

“ Well,  there’s  nothing  to  do  but  this: 
we  want  to  stop  Nero,  and  let  Phroso 
win,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ What’s  in  it  for  me?”  asked  Robb. 

“Here's  a ticket  on  Phroso  that  calls 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It’s  yours  if 
he  wins.” 

k‘  How  about  Juliette?” 

“She'll  have  a bucket  of  cold  water 
in  her  before  she  starts.  Her  trainer’s 
fixed.” 

“Barney’s  playing  Nero.  I hate  to 
‘ throw  ’ him.” 

“ He's  ‘nutty.’  I don’t  believe  you 
could  win  with  Nero  if  you  tried;  but 
we  don't  want  to  take  no  chances.  We're 
betting  three  thousand  dollars  on  Phroso 
in  Louisville  and  Chicago.” 

“Well,  it  goes,”  said  Robb.  “Gimme 
the  ticket.” 

“Get  him  off  bad,  and  lie's  beat,”  said 
the  stranger. 

“He's  a ‘dead  one,'”  said  Robb; 
“ don't  worry.  Good-by,”  and  the  stran- 
ger hurried  out. 

Peach  raised  the  lid  a few  inches  and 
peered  cautiously  out.  Robb  was  on  his 


knees  before  a small  trunk,  which  he  was 
trying  to  unlock.  Peach  was  thankful 
to  see  that  his  back  was  toward  him.  He 
jumped  to  the  floor.  “ Gimme  dat  tick- 
et,” he  demanded,  as  Robb  quickly  arose 
and  faced  him. 

“ What  ticket?”  asked  Robb. 

“Dat  ticket,”  said  Peach,  pointing  to 
the  hand  which  Robb  held  half  l>ehiml 
him. 

“ I like  your  face,”  said  Robb.  “ Go  on 
and  get  out  of  here,  will  your" 

“ I’ll  get  out  of  here  when  you  give  me 
dat  ticket,  or  tear  it  up,  and  not  before. ’* 

Robb  was  very  much  rattled.  He 
quickly  perceived  that  he  was  in  a bad 
box.  If  he  were  to  lose  for  Barney  now, 
he  knew  that  Peach  would  tell  the 
whole  story,  and  probably  have  him 
ruled  off  the  turf.  But  if  he  won  for 
him,  he  knew  he  would  make  some  very 
vindictive  enemies,  and  lose  besides  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  he 
sorely  needed.  Peach,  upon  his  part, 
had  reasoned  it  out  that  liis  best  move 
was  to  secure  that  ticket,  and  so  remove, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  any  incentive 
for  Robb  to  “throw  the  race."  There 
was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  him 
to  go  clear  up  to  the  betting-ring  for 
Barney.  Already  the  signal  had  sound- 
ed for  “ saddling,”  and  the  horses  would 
soon  be  due  at  the  post.  He  thought  of 
calling  Murphy  into  his  confidence— but 
lie  dared  not  let  Robb  out  of  his  sight.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  position 
was  a most  trying  one,  and  the  outlook 
for  his  generous  emploj'er's  success  was 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  But  he  deter- 
mined to  do  what  he  could,  and  so  con- 
tinued stubbornly  at  his  post. 

“You  don't  understand  this  thing  at 
all,”  said  Robb. 

“I  understand  it  all  right,"  said 
Peach. 

“Well,  how  much  do  you  want  to 
keep  your  face  closed,  then  ?"  asked  Robb. 
“I’ll  give  you  half — ” But  he  got  no 
further.  Peach  no  sooner  caught  the 
drift  of  his  insulting  remark  than,  with 
anger  blazing  in  his  eyes,  he  jumped  for- 
ward and  struck  him  squarely  across  the 
mouth.  And  here  began  the  fight  of  his 
life.  Robb,  though  slight,  was  taller, 
older,  and  heavier  than  Peach,  and  w as 
also  mad  through  and  through.  The 
room  was  small,  and  Robb's  superior 
reach  gave  him  an  immense  advantage 
There  was  no  attempt  upon  either  side  to 
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be  scientific;  it  was  simply  a “mix-up.” 
They  struggled  desperately  about  the 
room  with  varying  fortunes,  until  at  last 
Peach  received  a cruel  blow  over  the 
temple  which  nearly  floored  him.  He 
staggered  back  against  the  feed-box,  and 
Robb  came  on  full  of  confidence,  when 
Peach,  with  a final,  sudden,  and  super- 
human effort,  launched  a terrific  blow 
straight  at  his  face.  It  caught  Robb  on 
the  end  of  his  chin,  and  he  fell  as  though 
struck  by  lightning. 

“Thank  God!”  exclaimed  Peach,  ear- 
nestly, and  picking  up  the  ticket  which 
Robb  had  dropped,  he  hurried  forth  to 
hunt  up  Murphy.  He  had  not  far  to  go, 
for  he  met  that  worthy,  full  of  wrath,  on 
his  way  to  “the  quarters  ” to  know  why 
Robb  was  late.  Peach  told  him  the 
story,  and  exhibited  the  pool-ticket  in 
evidence.  Murphy  confined  himself  to 
expletives  muttered  under  his  breath. 
They  found  Robb  sitting  up,  but  looking 
pale.  He  turned  his  back  and  refused  to 
speak  to  them.  “ Come,  Peach,”  said 
Murphy,  “get  on  your  togs;  I guess 
you'll  have  to  ride  for  us,  now.  I’ll  run 
up  and  see  Barney  and  the  judges. 
Hurry  up  to  the  weighing-stand  as  soon 
as  you’re  dressed.  Everything  depends 
on  you.” 

It  seemed  but  a moment  to  Peach 
before  he  found  himself  on  Nero,  lined 
up  before  the  starter,  manoeuvring  with 
four  other  boys  to  get  off  best  when  the 
flag  dropped. 

Murphy  had  seen  Barney,  and  notified 
Die  judges  of  the  change,  which  was  im- 
mediately posted.  Barney’s  face  had 
grown  hard  and  white  when  Murphy 
told  him  what  had  happened.  “I’m  in 
pretty  deep,”  he  said,  “and  it’s  too  late 
now  to  hedge.  But  go  ahead.  Peach 
may  win  out  for  me  at  that.  I’ll  stay 
here  as  long  as  there  is  any  betting,  and 
round  out  my  book  as  well  as  I can.” 

“ Go  right  out,  Peach,  and  run  the 
rest  of  them  off  their  legs  in  the  first 
three  quarters,”  had  been  Murphy’s  part- 
ing instructions. 

Now  the  flag  dropped,  and  Peach  on 
Nero  was  trailing  last.  He  had  a des- 
perate chance  to  get  through  at  the  first 
turn,  but  did  not  take  it,  whereat  Mur- 
phy. down  by  the  fence,  threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair.  And  Barney,  watch- 
ing the  race  from  a stand  in  the  betting- 
ring, coolly  lighted  a cigar,  and  remark- 
ed to  his  helpers,  “I  guess  it’s  all  over.” 
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Still,  with  the  fascination  which  always 
attends  such  spectacles,  he  watched  the 
gracefully  moving  figures  in  the  distance, 
and  before  they  had  reached  the  half- 
mile  post  he  began  to  take  heart  again. 
The  field-glasses  showed  Peach  sitting  far 
forward  in  the  saddle,  and  his  horse  run- 
ning under  a double  wrap.  He  was  now  in 
fourth  place.  Juliette  and  Phroso,  in  the 
lead,  were  running  together  at  a killing 
pace.  At  the  three-quarter  pole  Juliette 
threw  it  up  and  fell  back  behind  Nero. 
“I  thought  so,”  said  Peach  to  himself. 
In  Peach’s  mind  there  was  just  one  idea 
— “forty -two  will  win.”  He  knew  at 
the  rate  they  were  going  he  could  easily 
bring  Nero  under  the  wire  inside  of  that 
time.  He  had  originally  intended  to  car- 
ry out  Murphy’s  instructions,  but  having 
unfortunately  gotten  off  last,  he  was  forced 
to  plan  a new  campaign.  Letting  out 
a wrap  on  Nero,  he  settled  down  to  ride. 
As  they  swung  into  the  stretch  he  took 
the  rail  and  drew  ahead  of  the  second 
horse.  Only  Phroso  was  now  left  to  be 
beaten,  but  Phroso  was  full  three  lengths 
in  the  lead.  In  vain  Peach  looked  for  a 
sign  of  her  faltering — the  jockey  had  not 
even  drawn  his  whip.  Peach  ground  his 
teeth.  “ Now  or  never,”  he  said,  and  dig- 
ging his  spurs  into  Nero,  he  rode  for  all 
that  was  in  him.  The  horse  responded 
electrically,  and  in  half  the  length  of  the 
stretch  they  shortened  the  gap  until 
Nero’s  nose  was  at  Phroso’s  saddle  girth, 
and  there  he  hung.  Phroso’s  jockey  was 
whipping  now  at  every  jump.  Peach 
was  sitting  low  in  his  saddle,  and  riding 
like  a demon.  “ If  Nero  sulks,  I’m  gone,” 
he  thought;  but  Nero  still  ran  true  and 
kindly.  Again  Peach  began  to  draw 
slowly  ahead,  and  the  two  horses  passed 
the  grand  stand  neck  and  neck.  Once 
more  Peach  dug  his  spurs  into  Nero’s 
sides,  and  under  the  very  wire  he  fairly 
lifted  him  in,  a nose  in  the  lead.  Even 
then  Peach  was  not  sure  he  had  won,  un- 
til, coming  back,  he  espied  Murphy  run- 
ning to  meet  him,  radiant  with  delight. 
“We  win!”  exclaimed  Murphy;  “forty- 
one  and  a half.”  Peach  smiled,  and  rode 
on  up  to  the  judges’  stand. 

Barney  stood  just  outside  of  the  weigh- 
er’s box,  and  as  Peach  came  out  he  picked 
him  up  and  embraced  him  in  sight  of 
every  one.  That  night,  when  the  races 
were  over,  Barney  found  him  at  “the 
quarters”  rubbing  down  Nero.  “ Peach,” 
he  said,  simply,  “ the  luckiest  thing  I ever 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 


BY  HORACE  KEPHART. 


ON  the  14tll  of  June,  1775,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  facing  actual  war, 
resolved  44  that  six  companies  of  expert  ri- 
flemen be  immediately  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  Vir- 
ginia. . . . That  each  company,  as  soon  as 
completed,  march  and  join  the  army  near 
Boston,  and  be  there  employed  as  light 
infantry.”  These  riflemen  were  the  first 
troops  ever  levied  on  this  continent  by 
authority  of  a central  representative  gov- 
ernment. On  the  following  day  George 
Washington  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
American  army’. 

The  rifle,  at  this  time,  was  a weapon  un- 
known to  New  England,  and  unused  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  infantry  arm  of  the  period  was  a 
smooth-bore  musket,  called  “Brown 
Bess”  by'  English  soldiers,  and  ‘‘Queen's 
arm”  by  the  Americans.  It  was  very 
inaccurate,  and  of  short  range.  When 
Putnam  gave  the  command  at  Bunker 
Hill,  “Wait  till  you  see  the  white  of  their 
eyes,”  he  did  so  because  the  muskets  and 
shot-guns  with  which  his  men  were  arm- 
ed could  not  be  relied  upon  to  hit  a man 
at  a much  greater  distance.  The  rifle 
had  been  introduced  into  Pennsylvania 
about  1700  by  Swiss  and  Palatine  immi- 
grants, and  was  made  by  them  at  various 
border  towns  in  that  colony'  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Our 
frontiersmen,  appreciating  the  superior 
accuracy”  of  the  grooved  barrel,  adopted 
the  rifle  at  once,  and  improved  upon  the 
German  model  with  such  ingenuity  that 
within  a few  years  they  had  produced  a 
new  type  of  fire-arm.  superior  to  all  oth- 
ers, the  American  backwoods  rifle.  At 
the  outbreak  of  our  war  for  independence 
the  rifle  was  used  only  in  two  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  earth — in  central 
Europe,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas.  So  the  call  of  Congress  for 
riflemen  was,  in  fact,  a call  for  the  back- 
woodsmen of  the  Alleghanies.  When 
hostilities  were  so  imminent  (Gage  was 
already  penned  up  in  Boston,  and  Bunker 
Hill  was  but  three  days  off),  why  did 
Congress  send  so  far  and  wide  for  scat- 


tered woodsmen,  when  the  seaboard  towns 
were  alive  with  men  eager  to  serve? 
John  Adams  wrote  to  Gerry,  after  the 
resolution  had  passed,  “These  are  said  to 
be  all  exquisite  marksmen,  and  by  means 
of  the  excellence  of  their  firelocks,  as 
well  as  their  skill  in  the  use  of  them,  to 
send  sure  destruction  to  great  distances.” 
It  was  plain  enough  that  a corps  of  such 
sharpshooters,  hardy,  indomitable,  expe- 
rienced in  forest  war,  would  be  the  right 
material  to  meet  British  regulars. 

There  seems  to  have  been  another  and 
a deeper  motive  which  impelled  Congress 
at  this  critical  hour  to  hazard  the  delay 
of  sending  for  the  mountaineers.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  actual  rupture  between 
England  and  the  colonies.  Far-seeing 
men  were  urging  the  country  to  defend 
its  birthright;  but  would  the  people  fol- 
low? The  feeling  of  loyalty  to  Great 
Britain  was  still  strong  among  the  in- 
fluential classes  — so  strong  that,  only- 
two  days  before  this  call  for  riflemen  was 
issued,  Congress  itself  had  been  constrain- 
ed to  appeal  to  the  twelve  colonies  that 
theyf  observe  a common  fast  day  in  recog- 
nition of  King  George  III.  as  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  enjoining  them  to  look  to 
God  for  a reconciliation  with  the  parent 
state.  Most  of  our  colonists  lived  within 
shipping  distance  of  tide- water,  and  had 
periodical  communication  with  England. 
They  depended  upon  the  mother-country 
for  a market,  and  for  most  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Ties  of  kindred  were  kept  alive 
by  mails  and  newspapers,  as  well  as  by- 
personal contact  with  visitors  from  abroad. 
Blood  had  been  spilled,  it  was  true,  but 
only’  in  a few  skirmishes,  which  history 
might  dismiss  as  riots.  The  colonies  were 
still  separated  byr  petty”  jealousies  and 
local  pride.  Cavalier  mocked  at  Puri- 
tan, and  Knickerbocker  mistrusted  both. 
When  the  supreme  moment  arrived, 
would  these  discordant  elements  act  to- 
gether, would  Virginia  strike  hands  with 
Massachusetts,  would  Pennsylvania  forget 
her  quarrels  with  Connecticut  and  Mary- 
land? Granting  that  war  was  inevitable, 
it  was,  above  all  else,  essential  that  this 
continental  army  should  have  a nucleus 
which  was  not  provincial,  but  American. 
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The  call  for  riflemen  reveals  a subtler 
policy  than  appears  on  the  surface  — a 
policy  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  only 
man  in  Congress  who  knew  the  back- 
woodsmen like  a brother,  who  had  march- 
ed with  them,  camped  with  them,  fought 
side  bv  side  with  them — by  Washington 
himself.  This  frontier  folk  remembered 
no  father-land  but  the  wilderness  they 
trod.  Procuring  everything  they  needed 
from  tli e forest  with  their  own  hands, 
they  asked  nothing  from  civilization,  and 
were  never  in  debt.  Unschooled  in  world- 
ly arts,  indifferent  to  wealth,  judging  all 
men  by  personal  merit, practising  the  open- 
handed  generosity  of  primitive  manhood, 
theirs  was  a true  democracy. 

The  men  of  the  border  were  not  un- 
prepared for  a call  to  ay  ms.  The  first 
formal  threat  of  armed  rebellion  against 
Great  Britain  had  come  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontier.  On  the  13tli  of  May, 
1774,  a town  meeting  had  been  held  in 
Boston,  at  which  an  appeal  was  issued 
“ to  all  the  sister  colonies,  inviting  a 
universal  suspension  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, promising  to  suffer  for  xYmerica 
with  becoming  fortitude,  confessing  that 
singly  they  might  find  their  trial  too 
severe,  and  entreating  not  to  be  left  to 
suffer  alone,  when  the  very  being  of 
every  colony,  considered  as  a free  peo- 
ple, depended  upon  the  event.”  Cou- 
riers carried  this  appeal  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  cities  there  was  hesi- 
tancy or  refusal.  As  a class,  the  gentry 
and  men  of  property,  when  not  outspoken 
tories,  were  fearful  of  turbulence  or  of 
commercial  loss,  and  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  what  they  considered  a 
reckless  leap  into  the  dark.  As  Dick- 
inson said  in  Philadelphia,  when  Paul 
Revere  brought  the  entreaty  of  Boston: 
“ They  will  have  time  enough  to  die. 
Let  them  give  the  other  provinces  time 
to  tli  ink  and  resolve.  If  they  expect  to 
drag  them  by  their  own  violence  into 
mad  measures,  they  will  be  left  to  perish 
by  themselves,  despised  by  their  enemies, 
and  almost  detested  by  their  friends.” 
But  wherever  public  affairs  were  direct- 
ed by  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  there  was  but  one  response, 
courteous  towards  England,  but  firm 
against  encroachments;  and  when  the 
appeal  of  stricken  Massachusetts  reached 
the  log  cabins  of  the  Alleghanies,  our 
backwoodsmen  asked  for  no  time  to 
think  and  resolve.  Little  indeed  it  mat- 
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tered  to  them  whether  tea  was  a shil- 
ling a pound  ora  guinea  a pound;  they 
never  drank  it.  No  personal  consid- 
erations bound  these  Scotch -Irish  and 
Pennsylvania-German  borderers  to  the 
men  of  New  England.  But  like  a slap 
in  the  face  came  the  news  that  American 
manhood  was  insulted.  Liberty  to  these 
woodsmen  was  the  breath  of  life. 

On  the  4tli  of  June,  1774,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  little  Hanover,  then  in  Lancaster 
County,  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania, 
met  to  express  their  sentiments,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved: 

1st.  That  the  recent  action  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  iniquitous  and  op- 
pressive. 

2d.  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  oppose  every  measure  which  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  their  just  prerogatives. 

3d.  That  in  a closer  union  of  the  colonies 
lies  the  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

4th.  That  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  at- 
tempting to  force  unjust  laws  upon  us  by  the 
strength  of  arms,  our  cause  we  leave  to  Heaven 
ami  our  rifles. 

No  smooth,  conciliatory  phrases  here. 
The  rifles  were  ready.  The  riflemen 
would  bare  their  heads  to  no  lord  but  the 
Lord  of  Gideon.  This  was  ten  months 
before  Patrick  Henry  arose  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  and  declared  plainly: 
“We  must  fight!  An  appeal  to  arms  and 
the  God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  to  us.” 

From  Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina 
the  backwoodsmen  were  of  one  mind,  and 
spoke  it  forthright.anticipating  by  months 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  readiness  of  the  backwoodsmen 
to  take  up  arms  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  state  of  military  affairs  along 
the  coast.  Massachusetts  had  scarce  a 
dozen  serviceable  cannon,  and  for  half 
of  these  there  was  no  ammunition.  In 
the  whole  colony  of  New  York  there  were 
only  a hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  sale. 
The  men  who  hastily  assembled  at  Cam- 
bridge, after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  were 
enthusiastic  but  unruly.  Commissions 
had  been  granted  to  everybody  who, 
through  local  influence  or  prestige  as  a 
civilian,  could  raise  a company  or  a regi- 
ment. The  first  general  selected  by  Mas- 
sachusetts was  too  infirm  to  ride  a horse. 
The  vitally  important  duties  of  arming, 
equipping,  and  sustaining  the  army  were 
intrusted  to  merchants  and  professional 
men  who  had  no  adequate  conception  of 
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the  requirements,  and  whose  labor,  though 
zealous  and  well-meaning,  was  one  loug 
series  of  blunders.  When  war  broke  out, 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  arming, 
feeding,  clothing,  or  paying  the  volun- 
teers, or  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
For  lack  of  tents,  the  men  made  dugouts 
and  lean-tos.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had 
to  return  home  for  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  When  Washington  made  ready  to 
press  the  siege  of  Boston  and  provoke  a 
general  engagement,  he  found  that,  owing 
to  a mistake  of  the  committee  of  supplies, 
the  whole  amount  of  powder  in  camp 
would  barely  furnish  nine  cartridges  per 
man.  Time  which  should  have  been  spent 
in  preparation  had  been  wasted  in  discus* 
sion,  or  devoted  to  fasting  and  prayer. 

But  the  men  of  the  wilderness  were  al- 
ways ready.  Over  every  cabin  door  hung 
a well-made  rifle,  correctly  sighted,  and 
bright  within  from  frequent  wiping  and 
oiling.  Beside  it  were  tomahawk  and 
knife,  a horn  of  good  powder,  and  a pouch 
containing  bullets,  patches,  spare  flints, 
steel,  tinder,  whetstone,  oil  and  tow  for 
cleaning  the  rifle.  A hunting-shirt,  moc- 
casins, and  a blanket  were  near  at  hand. 
In  case  of  alarm,  the  backwoodsman  seized 
these  things,  put  a few  pounds  of  rock- 
ahominy  and  jerked  venison  into  his 
wallet,  and  in  five  minutes  was  ready. 
It  mattered  not  whether  two  men  or  two 
thousand  were  needed  for  war,  they  could 
assemble  in  a night,  armed,  accoutred,  and 
provisioned  for  a campaign. 

As  soon  as  a pioneer  boy  was  big  enough 
to  level  a rifle,  he  was  given  powder  and 
ball  to  shoot  squirrels.  After  a little  prac- 
tice he  was  required  to  bring  in  as  many 
squirrels  as  he  had  received  charges, 
under  penalty  of  a severe  lecture,  or  even 
of  having  his  jacket  “ tanned.”  At  the  age 
of  twelve  the  boy  became  a fort  soldier, 
with  loop-hole  assigned  him  from  which 
to  fight  when  the  settlers  rallied  against 
an  Indian  foray.  Growing  older,  he  be- 
came a hunter  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and 
bear,  skilled  in  trailing  and  in  utilizing 
cover,  capable  of  enduring  long  marches 
through  trackless  mountain  forests.  At 
night  he  was  content  to  curl  up  in  a sin- 
gle blanket  beside  a small  fire,  and  sleep 
under  the  roof  of  heaven.  If  it  rained, 
in  a few  minutes  he  built  him  a lodge  of 
bark  or  boughs,  with  no  implement  but 
his  one-pound  tomahawk.  Incessant  war 
with  the  Indians  taught  him  to  be  liis 
own  general,  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  to 


keep  his  head  and  shoot  straight  under 
fire.  Pitted  against  an  enemy  who  gave 
no  quarter,  but  tortured  the  living  and 
scalped  the  dead,  he  became  himself  a 
stanch  fighter  who  never  surrendered. 
The  wilderness  bred  men  of  iron,  and  prob- 
ably contained  a greater  number  of  expert 
riflemen  than  could  now  be  mustered  in 
all  America.  It  was  the  pick  of  these  for 
which  Congress  asked. 

But  the  west  had  wars  of  its  own  to 
fight.  The  Indians,  finding  that  the  great 
barrier  chain  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
no  longer  impregnable  to  the  white  in- 
vaders, grew  desperate,  and  fought  with 
redoubled  fury.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  British  government,  after 
the  Revolution  began,  was  to  incite  the 
savages  to  attack  the  colonies  in  the  rear. 
White  renegades  and  ne’er-do-wells  who 
had  found  refuge  in  the  wilderness 
turned  tory,  and  preyed  upon  the  in- 
dustrious settlers.  Every  man  along  the 
border  was  really  needed  at  home,  to  help 
form  a rear -guard  of  the  Revolution. 
Yet,  with  characteristic  generosity,  rifle- 
men were  spared.  The  first  men  who 
marched  to  assist  New  England  in  her  sore 
need  were  the  pioneers  of  the  great  west. 

Congress  passed  its  resolution  creatiug 
a corps  of  these  sharpshooters  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1775.  Couriers  on  relays  of  swift 
horses  carried  the  news  to  the  various 
county  committees  on  the  frontier,  who 
were  empowered  to  commission  officers 
for  the  purpose.  The  committees  acted 
at  once.  The  officers  despatched  their 
scouts  to  summon  the  men.  On  the  18th 
of  July  the  first  company  of  riflemen. 
Nagel’s  Berks  County  “Dutchmen,”  ar- 
rived at  Cambridge,  and  within  less  than 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  resolution 
of  Congress  1430  backwoodsmen,  instead 
of  the  810  required,  had  been  raised, 
equipped  by  themselves,  and  had  joined 
the  army  before  Boston,  after  marching 
from  four  to  seven  hundred  miles  over 
difficult  roads— all  without  a farthing  be- 
ing advanced  by  the  Continental  treasury. 

Volunteers  had  poured  into  the  little 
recruiting  stations  in  such  numbers  as  to 
embarrass  the  officers,  who  fain  would 
have  been  spared  the  duty  of  discrimina- 
ting. One  of  these  officers,  beset  by  a 
much  greater  number  of  applicants  than 
his  instructions  permitted  him  to  enroll, 
and  being  unwilling  to  offend  any.  hit 
upon  a clever  expedient.  Taking  a piece 
of  chalk,  he  drew  upon  a blackened  board 
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the  figure  of  a man’s  nose,  and  placing 
tli is  at  such  a distance  that  none  but  ex- 
perts could  hope  to  hit  it  with  a bullet, 
lie  declared  that  he  would  enlist  only 
those  who  shot  nearest  to  the  mark. 
Sixty-odd  hit  the  nose.  On  hearing  of 
this  incident,  the  Virginia  Gazette  ex- 
claimed, “General  Gage,  take  care  of 
your  nose !” 

On  the  22d  of  June,  Congress  directed 
Pennsylvania  to  raise  two  more  com- 
panies, making  a total  of  eight  from  that 
colony;  but  on  the  11th  of  July  it  was 
informed  that  Lancaster  County  had 
raised  two  companies  instead  of  one,  and 
accordingly  the  nine  companies  from 
Pennsylvania  were  formed  into  a bat- 
talion under  Colonel  William  Thomp- 
son, of  Carlisle,  and  were  mustered  into 
the  Continental  service.  The  men  were 
enlisted  as  follows:  two  companies  from 
Cumberland  County,  two  from  Lancaster, 
and  one  each  from  York,  Northumber- 
land, Bedford,  Berks,  and  Northampton. 
The  limits  of  these  counties  were  more 
extensive  then  than  now,  taking  in  near- 
ly all  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Many 
of  the  officers  of  this  battalion  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction.  Colonel  Thompson 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  succeeded  bv 
his  lieutenant-colonel,  Edward  Hand,  of 
Lancaster,  who,  after  brilliant  conduct  at 
Long  Island  and  Trenton,  became  briga- 
dier-general, and  subsequently  major-gen- 
eral. Major  Robert  Magaw,  of  Carlisle, 
became  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania 
Battalion.  Captain  James  Chambers  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  of  the  rifles;  and 
the  captain  of  the  other  Cumberland  com- 
pany, the  brave  William  Hendricks,  was 
killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec. 

The  frontiersmen  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia were  equally  prompt.  Both  of  the 
Maryland  companies  were  enlisted  from 
Frederick  County.  One  of  them  was 
commanded  by  Thomas  Price,  who  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  whose  first 
lieutenant,  Otho  Holland  Williams,  be- 
came a brigadier  - general.  The  other 
Maryland  company  was  led  by  Michael 
Cresap,  a famous  border  warrior,  whom 
Jefferson  wrongly  accused  of  killing  the 
Indian  chief  Logan,  “the  friend  of  the 
white  man.”  Cresap  was  ill  when  his 
commission  reached  him,  but  calling  his 
clerk,  ho  mounted  the  lad  on  a fast  horse 
and  sent  him  across  the  mountains  to 
summon  the  woodsmen.  His  old  com- 


rades responded  to  a man,  and  Cresap, 
though  stricken  with  a mortal  ailment, 
led  them  to  Cambridge,  dying  soon  after. 
Of  one  of  the  Virginia  companies,  under 
Captain  Erisson,  nothing  is  known;  but 
the  other  was  a host  in  itself,  being  com- 
manded by  the  lion-hearted  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, now  only  a raw  frontiersman,  but 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant generals  of  the  war,  and  a personal 
favorite  with  Washington.  Morgan  had 
just  returned  from  Dun  more's  Indian  war 
when  the  news  came  of  the  passage  of 
the  Boston  port  bill.  “ We  bad  beaten 
the  Indians,”  lie  says,  “brought  them  to 
order,  and  confirmed  a treaty  of  peace; 
and  on  our  return  home,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hockhockin,  we  were  informed 
of  hostilities  being  offered  to  our  breth- 
ren the  people  of  Boston.  We,  as  an 
army  victorious,  formed  ourselves  into  a 
society,  pledging  our  words  of  honor  to 
each  other  to  assist  our  brethren  in  Bos- 
ton, in  case  hostilities  should  commence, 
which  did  on  the  19th  of  April  ensuing, 
at  Lexington.”  It  took  Morgan  but  a 
few  days  to  raise  ninety-six  expert  marks- 
men. General  Custis  says : “When  Mor- 
gan cried,  with  his  martial  inspiration. 
‘Come,  boys,  who's  for  the  camp  before 
Cambridge?'  the  mountaineers  turned  out 
to  a man.” 

About  two-thirds  of  the  riflemen  were 
of  Scoteh-Irisli  descent,  and  nearly  all  of 
th  e re  1 1 1 ai  nder  we  re  “Penn  sy  1 va  n i a D u tch  - 
men  that  is  to  say,  of  Swiss  or  Palatine 
origin.  Many  of  the  Marylanders  and 
Virginians  were  immigrants  from  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  famous  rifle  corps 
which  Morgan  afterwards  formed  from 
marksmen  picked  from  the  whole  army 
is  usually  referred  to  as  “Morgan’s  Vir- 
ginians,” but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  Pennsylvanians, 
including  a considerable  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania Germans.  One  of  the  latter,  a 
Mr.  Lauk,  who  was  with  Morgan  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  corps.  Once, 
when  Morgan  was  asked  which  race  of 
those  composing  the  American  armies 
made  the  best  soldiers,  he  replied:  “As 
for  the  fighting  part  of  the  matter,  the 
men  of  all  races  are  pretty  much  alike; 
they  fight  as  much  as  they  find  necessary, 
and  no  more.  But,  sir,  for  the  grand 
essential  in  the  composition  of  a good 
soldier,  give  me  the  ‘Dutchman’  — he 
starves  well.” 
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At  Frederick  town,  Maryland,  and  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  the  men  of  C re- 
sap's  company  gave  exhibitions  of  their 
astonishing  skill  with  the  rifle.  After 
shooting  by  turns  at  a piece  of  paper 
the  size  of  a dollar,  nailed  on  a black- 
ened board  sixty  yards  distant,  and  gen- 
erally hitting  it  or  shooting  very  near  it, 
they  varied  the  amusement  by  shooting 
in  a prone  position,  from  their  breasts, 
sides,  or  backs,  and  by  running  a short 
distance  and  then  firing,  to  show  that 
they  were  equally  certain  of  their  aim 
when  manoeuvring  as  in  battle.  Final- 
ly one  of  two  brothers  took  a piece  of 
board,  only  five  inches  broad  and  seven 
inches  long,  with  a similar  piece  of  paper 
centred  on  it  for  a bull's-eye,  and  held 
the  board  in  his  hand  while  the  other 
brother  shot  through  the  paper.  Posi- 
tions were  then  reversed,  and  the  second 
brother  held  the  board.  The  spectators 
were  more  astonished  than  pleased  at  this 
performance,  when,  to  their  horror,  one 
of  the  men  placed  the  bit  of  board  be- 
tween his  thighs,  and  supporting  it  thus, 
stood  smilingly  erect  while  his  brother 
shot  eight  bullets  successively  through 
the  board.  This  shooting  was  done  off- 
hand, at  a distance  said  to  have  been 
4 4 upwards  of  sixty  yards,”  though  it  was 
probably  not  over  forty  yards.  The  by- 
standers were  assured  that  there  were 
more  than  fifty  men  in  the  company  who 
could  perform  the  same  feat,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  but  could  “plug  nine- 
teen bullets  out  of  twenty  within  an  inch 
of  the  head  of  a ten  penny  nail.”  To 
show  the  absolute  confidence  that  they 
had  in  each  other’s  marksmanship,  some 
of  the  riflemen  offered  to  stand  with  ap- 
ples on  their  heads  while  others  shot  them 
off  at  a considerable  distance;  but  the 
sensible  townspeople  refused  to  witness 
such  foolhardiness. 

The  peculiar  costume  of  the  backwoods- 
men attracted  even  more  attention  than 
their  exhibitions  of  marksmanship.  Its 
pattern  was  borrowed  from  the  Indians. 
It  consisted,  first,  of  an  ash-colored  hunt- 
ing-shirt of  coarse  linen  or  linsey-wool- 
sey. Buckskin  wTas  worn  in  cool  wea- 
ther, but  it  was  too  hot  for  summer  wear. 
The  shirt  had  a double  cape,  and  wTas 
fringed  along  the  edges  and  seams.  Upon 
its  breast  was  the  motto  “Liberty  or 
Death.”  Around  the  waist  it  was  secured 
by  a belt,  usually  of  wampum,  in  which 
were  thrust  the  over-useful  tomahawk  and 


skinning-knife.  Some  of  the  men  wore 
buckskin  breeches;  but  others  preferred 
leggings  of  the  same  material,  reaching 
above  the  knees,  and  an  Indian  breech- 
clout,  their  thighs  being  left  naked  for 
suppleness  in  running.  Captain  Morgan 
himself  wore  the  breech-clout  during  his 
fearful  midwinter  march  through  the 
Maine  wilderness  to  Quebec,  his  bare 
thighs  exposed  to  the  elements  and  lacer- 
ated by  thorns  and  brush.  The  rifle- 
man’s head-dress  was  a soft  round  hat 
will]  a feather  in  it.  On  his  feet  he  wore 
buckskin  moccasins  ornamented  with 
squaw- work  iu  beads  and  stained  porcu- 
pine quills.  Shoulder-belts  supported 
the  canteen,  bullet-pouch,  and  powder- 
born.  The  officers  were  distinguished  by 
crimson  sashes  worn  over  the  shoulder 
and  around  the  waist,  their  only  insignia. 
Some  of  the  officers  disdained  swords, 
preferring  to  carry  rifles,  like  their  men. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  calls  the  hunting- 
shirt  44  the  most  picturesque  and  distinc- 
tively national  dress  ever  worn  in  Amer- 
ica.” It  was  adopted  by  the  backwoods- 
men because  it  was  loose,  light,  cheap, 
inconspicuous  in  the  woods,  and  easy  to 
wash.  In  1758,  when  Washington  was 
serving  in  the  French  war,  he  wrote  from 
Fort  Cumberland  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
recommending  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
his  men  be  permitted  to  wear  the  Indian 
dress.  44  If  I were  left  to  pursue  iny  own 
inclinations,”  he  said,  “I  would  not  only 
order  the  men  to  adopt  the  Indian  dress, 
but  cause  the  officers  to  do  it  also,  and  be 
the  first  to  set  the  example  myself.  No- 
thing but  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining 
the  general  approbation  causes  me  to  hes- 
itate a moment  to  leave  my  regimentals 
at  this  place,  and  proceed  as  light  as  any 
Indian  in  the  woods.”  Bouquet  adopted 
the  suggestion  at  once.  Several  times  in 
his  correspondence  Washington  express- 
ed his  fondness  for  the  backwoods  garb, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  sufficiency 
without  extra  baggage.  When  called  to 
command  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  recommended  it  for  another 
reason.  Writing  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  lack  of  clothing,  he 
said:  “ I am  of  opinion  that  a number  of 
hunting-shirts,  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand, would  in  a great  degree  remove  this 
difficulty  in  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
manner.  I know  nothing  in  a specula- 
tive view  more  trivial,  yet  which,  if  put 
in  practice,  would  have  a happier  ten- 
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dency  to  unite  the  men  and  abolish  those 
provincial  distinctions  that  lead  to  jea- 
lousy and  dissatisfaction/1  Mark  well  the 
latter  phrase.  The  bunting  - shirt  was 
an  emblem  of  liberty,  which  never  in  the 
history  of  man  was  worn  by  an  enslaved 
people.  It  was  distinctive.  It  meant, 
‘‘We  are  Americans.”  And  when  Con- 
gress drew  its  first  levies  from  the  back- 
woods,  it  did  not  alone  secure  the  services 
of  the  finest  marksmen  living.  Some- 
thing more  was  gained.  It  was  the  moral 
effect,  upon  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  of 
independence  typified  by  flesh  and  blood, 
clad  in  American  garb  and  wielding  an 
American  weapon. 

Washington  was  a strict  disciplinarian 
who  observed  military  conventions  when- 
ever there  was  sufficient  reason  back  of 
them ; but  he  had  a vein  of  hard  common- 
sense  as  well,  and  nowhere  did  he  show  it 
more  conspicuously  than  in  discarding 
the  heavy  and  galling  harness  of  the  mili- 
tary dandy  and  substituting  for  it  the 
light,  easy-fitting,  workmanlike  dress  of 
the  frontiersman.  The  British  soldier  was 
condemned  to  stagger  under  a burden  fit 
only  for  an  army  mule.  He  wore  a 
heavy,  long-skirted  red  coat,  which  made 
the  best  possible  target  for  the  enemy. 
His  tight  fitting  breeches  impeded  every 
movement  and  checked  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  His  neck  was  bound 
in  a high  leather  stock,  which  was  actual 
torture  to  wear.  Mr.  Ross,  the  editor  of 
the  Cornwallis  Correspondence , says  that 
at  Bunker  Hill  “ the  British  moved  to  the 
attack  iu  heavy  marching  order,  with 
three,  days1  provisions  — altogether  a 
weight  of  125  pounds!” 

The  first  lesson  in  woodcraft  that  the 
backwoods  hunter  learned  was,  44  Go 
light.”  Every  article  in  his  scant  outfit 
was  cut  down  to  the  last  practicable 
ounce— save  only  the  barrel  of  his  rifle. 
Finding  that  the  Indian,  who  had  re- 
duced marching  and  camping  to  a science, 
could  with  ease  outdistance  any  white 
man  on  a long  journey,  lie  studied  the 
reason,  and  found  it  in  the  lightness  of 
the  red  man’s  outfit  and  the  remarkable 
skill  with  which  he  utilized  nature  s sup- 
ply store.  Adopting  the  Indian's  dress 
and  commissariat,  the  white  hunter  found 
himself  equally  agile  and  enduring.  Citi- 
fied people  mistook  this  choice  of  dress  for 
affectation,  for  a desire  to  appear  bizarre. 
44  It  was  the  silly  fashion  of  those  times,” 
says  a contemporary  writer,  “ for  riflemen 


to  ape  the  manners  of  savages.”  This  is 
the  remark  of  a tenderfoot.  Ages  of  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  Indian  his  wood- 
craft, and  no  race  of  civilized  men  lias  yet 
succeeded  in  matching  it.  The  skill  which 
can  make  the  best  of  all  possible  canoes 
with  no  material  but  a growing  tree,  and 
no  implement  but  a crooked  knife,  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  has  been  said  that  only 
three  human  devices  have  ever  reached 
perfection — the  bow,  the  boomerang,  and 
the  violin.  Of  these  the  savage  has  in- 
vented two.  For  perfect  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
better  examples  than  the  Indian’s  moc- 
casin and  his  rockahominy. 

The  moccasin  is  the  most  rational  and 
comfortable  of  all  foot-wear.  In  moc- 
casins the  feet  have  full  play;  they  can 
bend  and  grasp;  there  is  nothing  to  chafe 
them  or  to  impede  circulation.  In  moc- 
casins one  can  move  like  an  acrobat, 
crossing  slender  and  slippery  logs,  climb- 
ing trees,  or  passing  with  ease  and  secur- 
ity along  dizzy  trails  on  the  mountain- 
side where  a slip  might  mean  sure  de- 
struction. The  feet  do  not  stick  fast  in 
mud.  In  the  North,  when  the  mercury 
is  far  below  zero  and  no  civilized  boot 
will  protect  the  feet  from  freezing,  the 
savage  suffers  no  inconvenience.  His 
moccasins,  stuffed  with  dried  grass,  let 
the  blood  course  freely.  The  perspira- 
tion may  freeze  on  the  hay  in  a solid 
lump  of  ice,  but  the  feet  remain  warm 
and  dry.  The  buckskin  moccasin,  Ind- 
ian-tanned with  deers’  brains  and  wood 
smoke,  always  dries  soft  after  a wetting. 
In  autumn,  when  all  the  leaves  and  twigs 
are  dry  as  tinder,  a man  wearing  shoes 
makes  a noise  in  the  forest  like  a troop  of 
cavalry;  but  in  moccasins  he  can  move 
swiftly  through  the  woods  with  the  stealth 
of  a panther.  The  feet  are  not  bruised, 
for,  after  enjoying  for  a time  the  freedom 
of  natural  covering,  these  hitherto  blun- 
dering members  become  like  hands,  and 
feel  their  way  through  the  dark  like  those 
of  a cat,  avoiding  obstacles  as  though 
gifted  with  a special  sense.  Best  of  all, 
the  moccasin  is  light.  Inexperienced 
sportsmen  and  soldiers  affect  hipli-topped 
laced  boots  with  heavy  soles  and  hobnails, 
imagining  that  these  are  most  serviceable 
for  rough  wear.  But  these  boots  weigh 
between  four  and  five  pounds,  while  a 
pair  of  thick  moose-hide  moccasins  weigh 
only  eleven  ounces.  In  marching  ten 
miles,  a man  wearing  the  clumsy  boots 
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lifts  twenty  tons  more  shoe-leather  than 
if  he  wore  moccasins. 

Rockahominy  is  the  most  nourishing 
and  digestible  of  all  condensed  foods.  It 
is  simply  Indian  corn  parched  to  a light 
brown  and  then  pounded  or  ground  to  a 
coarse  powder.  It  is  ground  coarse 
enough  to  mix  with  water  without  get- 
ting pasty.  A few  ounces,  generally 
about  four,  are  stirred  in  a cup  of  water 
and  drunk.  The  corn  swells  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  man  is  fed  for  five  or  six 
hours.  Rockahominy  will  not  mould  or 
deteriorate  in  a moist  climate,  nor  is  it 
attacked  by  insects  when  carried  in  a thin 
muslin  bag.  Among  the  first  white  set- 
tlers of  the  wilderness  it  was  known  as 
“coal  flour’- ; by  the  Mexicans  it  is  called 
pinole.  Our  pioneers  relied  upon  it  as 
their  sole  provision,  besides  game  killed, 
and  made  long  campaigns  on  rockahom- 
iny alone  when  game  was  scarce  or  fear 
of  Indians  prevented  hunting. 

The  backwoodsman  had  been  quick  to 
learn  what  it  has  taken  centuries  of  hard 
knocks  to  hammer  into  the  heads  of  mil- 
itary pundits,  namely:  that  the  men  who 
can  march  hard  and  shoot  straight  will 
win;  and  that  any  rule  or  tool  that  in- 
terferes is  criminal  folly. 

I dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  equipment  because  it  explains  in 
great  part  the  extraordinary  feats  of 
marching  without  pack-trains  which  were 
performed  by  our  riflemen  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. After  five  years  of  campaigning, 
from  Canada  to  the  Carol inas,  Morgan 
replied  to  General  Greene's  offer  of 
wagons  for  transportation:  “Wagons 
would  be  an  impediment,  whether  we  at- 
tempt to  annoy  the  enemy  or  provide  for 
our  own  safety.  It  is  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  light  troops  to  be  encum- 
bered with  luggage.”  We  have  noted 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  riflemen 
were  mustered  and  marched  to  Cam- 
bridge. Cresap  made  a phenomenal  jour- 
ney over  difficult  roads,  leaving  Freder- 
ick, Maryland,  July  18,  and  arriving  at 
the  American  camp  on  August  9,  having 
covered  550  miles  in  twenty-two  days; 
but  this  performance  was  in  turn  eclipsed 
by  Morgan,  who  led  his  woodsmen,  in  bad 
weather,  600  miles,  from  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Cambridge,  in  twenty-one  days. 

When  Washington,  one  day  riding 
along  his  lines,  saw  the  fringed  hunting- 
shirts  of  the  Virginians  approaching,  the 
reserve  of  his  naturally  undemonstrative 


nature  broke  down.  “At  the  sight  lie 
stopped;  the  riflemen  drew  nearer,  and 
their  commander,  stepping  in  front,  made 
the  military  salute,  exclaiming,  ‘General, 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac!’ 
Washington  dismounted,  came  to  meet 
the  battalion,  and  going  down  the  line 
with  both  arms  extended,  shook  hands 
with  the  riflemen  one  by  one,  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  did  so.  He  then 
mounted,  saluted,  and  silently  rode  on.” 

The  riflemen  were  at  once  employed 
as  sharpshooters,  and  kept  the  enemy 
continually  in  hot  water.  Hitherto  the 
British  outposts  had  been  safe  enough 
within  stone’s  - throw  of  the  American 
lines,  but  they  now  found,  to  their  cost, 
that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  ex- 
pose their  heads  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  a rifleman.  So  frequent  became 
the  returns  of  officers,  pickets,  and  artil- 
lerymen shot  at  long  range  that  Edmund 
Burke  exclaimed  in  Parliament,  “ Your 
officers  are  swept  off  by  the  rifles  if  they 
show  their  noses!”  Iu  the  British  camp 
the  riflemen  were  called  “shirt  tail  men, 
with  their  cursed  twisted  guns;  the  most 
fatal  widow-and-orphan  makers  in  the 
world.”  Their  presence  was  a godsend 
to  the  impoverished  American  army,  as 
their  fire  was  more  effective  than  artillery, 
and  consumed  but  a tithe  of  the  powder. 

In  September  three  companies  of  the 
riflemen  were  ordered  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion under  Benedict  Arnold  which  was  to 
invade  Canada.  The  harrowing  details 
of  that  long  march  through  the  frozen 
wilderness  are  well  known  to  readers  of 
Revolutionary  history.  The  riflemen 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  expedition, 
and  stood  the  frightful  hardships  of  the 
journey  better  than  any  of  the  other 
troops.  Many  of  the  New  - Englanders, 
though  better  used  to  the  climate,  were 
daunted  by  the  cold,  starvation,  and  ex- 
cessive toil,  and  deserted;  but  not  a rifle- 
man wavered.  In  the  assault  upon  Que- 
bec which  followed,  the  sharpshooters 
alone  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Had  they  been  sup- 
ported by  the  other  troops,  Quebec  would 
probably  have  fallen.  As  it  was,  sur- 
rounded by  overwhelming  numbers,  they 
fought  desperately  until  further  resist- 
ance would  have  meant  massacre.  The 
captives,  including  Morgan,  were  after-* 
wards  exchanged,  and  most  of  them  re- 
enlisted. The  nine  other  companies 
which  had  been  left  at  Boston  remained 
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there  during  the  wjnter,  and  on  the  mem- 
orable 1st  of  January,  1776,  were  reorgan- 
ized as  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  of  the 
Continental  Army.  The  next  spring 
Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of 
Congress  recommending  that  the  rifle- 
men, whose  term  would  expire  in  July, 
should  be  induced  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice. “ They  are  indeed  a very  useful 
corps;  but  I need  not  mention  this,  as 
their  importance  is  already  well  known 
to  the  Congress.”  A large  number  of 
them  served  throughout  the  war,  winning 
distinction  in  nearly  every  important  bat- 
tle from  Long  Island  to  York  town. 

These  were  by  no  means  the  only 
troops  furnished  by  the  backwoodsmen 
in  our  war  for  independence.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Regiment  (Colonel  Samuel 
Miles)  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  Line,  several  com- 
panies of  other  regiments  from  the  same 
colony.  Colonel  Moses  Rawlings's  Mary- 
land Riflemen,  the  Augusta  Riflemen  and 
others  of  Virginia,  and  several  regiments 
from  the  Carol  in  as,  were  mustered  most- 
ly from  the  frontier.  Pre-eminent  among 
all  these  organizations  was  the  famous 
corps  of  sharpshooters  which  Morgan  se- 
lected from  the  best  shots  in  the  whole 
army.  At  Saratoga,  the  turning-point 
of  the  Revolution,  the  marksmanship  of 
these  latter  riflemen  virtually  decided  the 
battle.  Several  times  during  this  en- 
gagement Colonel  Morgan  had  noticed 
a noble  - lookiug  officer  of  the  enemy, 
mounted  upon  a splendid  gray  horse, 
dashing  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other  encouraging  his  troops.  Morgan 
recognized  the  brave  fellow  as  an  officer 
whose  conduct  he  had  admired  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  19th  of  September.  It  was 
General  Fraser,  who  was  considered  by 
the  Americans  a more  skilful  and  dan- 
gerous leader  than  Burgoyne,  and  Mor- 
gan himself  regarded  the  issue  of  the 
contest  doubtful  as  long  as  Fraser  re- 
mained in  the  saddle.  Soon  after  the 
action  commenced,  General  Arnold,  who 
well  knew  Fraser's  ability,  sought  out 
Morgan  and  said:  “That  officer  upon  the 
gray  horse  is  a host  in  himself.  He 
must  be  disposed  of.  Direct  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  your  sharpshooters  to 
him.”  Morgan's  generous  instincts  re- 
belled, but  be  saw  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming* the  cruel  duty.  “War,"  as 
Macaulay  says,  “is  never  lenient  but 
where  it  is  wanton.”  Selecting  twelve  of 


his  best  marksmen,  he  posted  them  in  a 
suitable  position,  and  pointing  out  the 
doomed  warrior,  said  to  bis  men,  “ He  is 
a brave  fellow,  but  he  must  die.”  Some 
of  the  riflemen  climbed  into  trees  to  get 
better  sight.  Among  them  was  Tim  Mur- 
phy, a renowned  scout  from  Northumber- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  who,  by 
means  of  a double-barrelled  rifle,  then  a 
novelty,  had  been  uncommonly  success- 
ful iu  the  Indian  wars.  The  shot  was 
very  difficult,  for  the  distance  was  nearly 
a quarter  of  a mile,  and  the  backwoods 
rifles  had  no  elevating  sights.  The  rifle- 
men rested  their  long  pieces  on  the  forks 
of  limbs  and  began  firing.  In  a mo- 
ment the  crupper  of  the  gray  horse  was 
cut  by  a bullet.  Within  the  next  min- 
ute another  ball  passed  through  the 
horse's  mane  a little  back  of  bis  ears. 
An  aide  remarked  to  Fraser:  “Sir,  it  is 
evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  par- 
ticular aim.  Would  it  not  be  prudent 
for  you  to  retire  from  this  place?”  Fraser 
replied,  “My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger.”  The  next  instant  a bullet  from 
Murphy's  rifle  struck  him  through  the 
body,  and  he  was  carried  mortally  wound- 
ed from  the  field. 

The  tactics  of  the  backwoodsmen  were 
essentially  different  from  those  prac- 
tised by  the  best  military  authorities.  It 
was  the  rule  of  war  for  troops  to  attack 
in  solid  formation,  reserving  their  fire  till 
at  very  close  quarters.  Bayonets  were 
feared  more  than  bullets.  The  standard 
infantry  musket  was  very  inaccurate,  and 
had  no  rear  sight.  The  musketry  in- 
structions simply  required  each  soldier  to 
point  his  weapon  horizontally,  brace  him- 
self for  its  vicious  recoil,  and  pull  the 
ten-pound  trigger  till  the  gun  went  off. 
The  idea  was  that,  by  dropping  so  many 
bullets  in  a given  time  upon  a certain 
area  containing  a given  number  of  the 
enemy,  so  many  men  would  probably 
be  hit.  But  the  backwoodsman  was  a 
hunter,  who  shot  to  kill.  Attack  in  close 
order  against  such  men  was  suicidal.  The 
backwoodsman  fought  always  as  a skir- 
misher, taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of 
available  cover,  exposing  himself  as  little 
as  possible,  and  directing  his  murderous 
aim  chiefly  against  the  enemy’s  officers, 
because  the  bravest  troops  are  a pt  to  lose 
heart  and  be  stricken  with  panic  when 
they  see  their  leaders  fall.  The  British 
regarded  such  tactics  as  “sneaking”  and 
“cowardly.”  “Come  out  and  fight  in  the 
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open,  like  men/’  they  would  say.  On 
this  sentiment  military  history  has  long 
since  passed  verdict.  C'est  magnifiqnc , 
metis  ce  nest  pas  la  guerre.  The  back- 
woodsmen were  simply  a century  ahead 
of  the  times  in  their  methods  of  war. 
The  British  themselves  soon  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  hire  Indians  and  Hessian  j tigers 
to  fight  our  sharpshooters,  but  neither  of 
these  mercenaries  proved  a match  for  the 
tall  woodsmen  of  the  Alleghanies. 

There  seem  to  have  been  hut  two  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  Revolution  who  were  ex- 
pert shots  witli  the  rifle.  Both  of  them 
had  learned  to  use  and  prefer  this  weapon 
while  serving  with  German  jagers  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  Both  commanded 
riflemen  in  the  Revolution,  and  met  our 
frontiersmen  in  battle.  One  of  these 
was  George  Hanger,  subsequently  fourth 
Baron  Coleraine,  who  commanded  a Hes- 
sian jiiger  company,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Hanger  says  in  his  book  for 
sportsmen,  published  in  1814,  that  the 
best  sliots  among  the  American  back- 
woodsmen, shooting  in  good  light  when 
there  was  no  wind  blowing  to  deflect  the 
bullet,  could  hit  a man's  head  at  200 
yards,  or  his  body  at  300  yards,  with  great 
certainty.  As  foreign  rifles  at  that  peri- 
od could  not  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy 
at  such  distances,  Hanger  goes  into  great 
detail  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
American  rifle's  superiority,  showing  that 
he  was  a competent  judge  and  a trust- 
worthy witness.  He  tells  how  once, 
when  he  and  General  Tarleton  were  mak- 
ing a reconnoissance,  an  American  rifle- 
man got  in  position  full  400  yards  from 
them  (Hanger  paced  the  distance  after- 
wards) and  fired  two  deliberate  shots  at 
them.  Hanger  and  the  general  were 
side  by  side  on  horseback,  their  knees  al- 
most touching,  and  a mounted  orderly 
was  directly  in  their  rear.  The  first  shot 
passed  between  the  two  officers,  and  the 
second  killed  the  orderly’s  horse. 

The  other  British  rifleman  was  Major 
Patrick  Ferguson,  the  inventor  of  a 
breech-loading  rifle  with  which  some  of 
his  men  were  armed.  Ferguson  com- 
manded the  British  forces  at  King’s 
Mountain,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the 
backwoodsmen  from  Tennessee.  This 
was  the  first  pitched  battle  in  civilized 
war  in  which  rifles  were  exclusively 
used  by  one  of  the  contesting  armies. 
The  backwoodsmen  carried  by  storm  a 
position  naturally  more  difficult  than 


Bunker  Hill  or  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg. Ferguson  was  killed  wTith  390  of 
his  men,  and  lost  716  prisoners,  while 
the  American  loss  was  but  2S  killed  and 
60  wounded.  The  only  other  battle 
fought  between  sharpshooters  on  the 
one  side  and  ordinary  troops  on  the 
other  is  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  where 
the  descendants  of  these  same  backwoods- 
men, intrenched  on  an  opeir  plain,  but 
outnumbered  two  to  one  by  the  pick  of 
Wellington’s  veterans  from  the  Peninsu- 
lar wTar,  killed  700  of  the  enemy,  wounded 
1400,  and  took  500  prisoners,  while  them- 
selves losing  but  8 men  killed  and  13 
wounded. 

We  have  seen  that  the  backwoodsmen 
of  the  Alleghanies  were  the  first  to  for- 
mally threaten  armed  resistance  against 
Great  Britain,  the  first  outside  colonists 
to  assist  New  England,  the  first  troops 
levied  by  an  American  Congress,  the 
first  to  use  w eapons  of  precision,  and  the 
first  to  employ  the  open-order  formation 
now  universally  prescribed.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  these 
hardy  pioneers  were  everywhere,  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  harass- 
ing the  enemy,  picking  off  officers  and 
artillerymen  at  long  range,  stubbornly 
holding  their  own  in  the  line  of  battle, 
advancing  to  some  forlorn  hope,  covering 
a retreat  to  save  the  army  from  disaster, 
or  disappearing  like  magic  before  a supe- 
rior force,  only  to  quickly  reassemble  for 
attack  upon  some  unsuspecting  outpost 
or  detachment.  Lithe,  sinew’y,  and  all- 
enduring,  keen-eyed  and  nimble-footed, 
unencumbered  with  baggage,  subsisting 
upon  next  to  nothing,  making  prodigious 
marches  over  rough  mountains  or  through 
an  ice-clad  wilderness,  they  were  men  of 
heroic  mould,  admired  alike  by  friend 
and  foe.  Coming  straight  from  the  ab- 
solute freedom  of  a primeval  forest,  they 
appreciated  the  reasons  for  military  dis- 
cipline, and  submitted  to  it  without  a 
murmur.  Always  cheerful  and  ready 
for  any  undertaking,  they  were  regard- 
ed by  Washington  himself  as  the  corps 
d'elite  of  the  Continental  Army.  And  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution,  when 
half  the  army  wras  in  open  mutiny,  the 
great  commander,  sick  at  heart  J>ut  still 
indomitable,  declared  to  his  friends  that 
if  all  others  forsook  him,  he  would  retire 
to  the  backwoods  and  there  make  a final 
stand  against  Great  Britain,  surrounded 
by  his  old  comrades  of  the  wilderness. 
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THE  MANHATTAN  COMPANY — 1799-1899. 
BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 


4 LOVER  of  old  New  York,  gazing  out 
from  one  of  the  openings  in  that 
graceful  but, alas,  no  longer  towering  spire 
of  Trinity — surrounded  as  it  now  is  by 
office  buildings  which  frown  majestically 
down  upon  it — that  stands  like  a sentinel 
at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  insisting  al- 
ways, even  at  the  doors  of  Mammon,  upon 
the  God  for  whose  worship  it  was  ordained, 
and  looking  along  the  narrow  and  busy 
thoroughfare  leading  to  the  east,  would 
find  his  emotions  somewhat  mixed  by  the 
contrasts  the  scene  presents.  Beneath 
him,  buried  in  the  church -yard,  lies  all 
that  is  mortal  of  the  men  and  women  who 
once  made  up  the  small  community  that 
through  the  passing  of  the  years  has  de- 
veloped into  the  great  metropolis.  Before 
him,  still  instinct  with  life,  is  the  won- 
derful thoroughfare  whose  moods  find 
their  immediate  reflection  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  land,  and  even  of  the  world. 
Not  that  Wall  Street  is  the  primal  cause 
of  that  prosperity,  or  of  its  reverse,  but 
that  it  is  the  barometer  which  immedi- 
ately registers  the  conditions  of  commerce, 
and  either  stimulates  or  enervates  the  pub- 
lic body  to  precisely  the  extent  that  its 
rising  or  its  falling  markets  indicate  the 
health  or  the  sickness  thereof.  If  he  is 
familiar  with  the  names  and  acts  of  those 
who  lie  at  rest  below  him,  certain  portions 
of  the  scene  before  him  will  gather  a new 
significance,  and  the  ghosts  that  will  rise 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  will,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  tangible  objects  on  the  thor- 
oughfare, teach  him  how  well  or  ill  the 
dead  have  builded.  There  will  be  found 
cut  upon  the  moss  grown  head-stones,  more 
often  than  not  scarcely  legible  to-day, 
names  identified  with  disappointment  and 
failure.  And  again,  others  will  be  found 
which  are  still  cherished  as  among  the 
wise  founders  of  institutions  which 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  wis- 
dom have  stood  the  test  of  years,  and 
whose  interests,  wisely  conserved  by  their 
successors,  have  passed  beyond  the  vale  of 
possible  failure.  Ours  is  no  longer  the 
land  of  the  new.  Those  who  regard  its 
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marvellous  growth  as  the  product  of 
chance,  and  who  delight  in  contrasting  it 
with  older  lands,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  own,  betray  a lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  true  causes  of  its  growth.  Thousands 
pass  daily  up  and  down  the  barometric  strip 
called  Wall  Street  oblivious  of  its  romance 
— oblivious  of  the  fact  that  if  certain  of 
its  institutions  could  speak  they  could  tell 
a tale  of  wondrous  import;  blind  to  the 
best  that  is  there  before  them ; ignorant 
of  some  of  the  chief  factors  in  their  civic 
development;  seeing  only  its  less  worthy 
side,  its  mad  struggle  for  selfish  ends,  and 
unhappily  condemning  the  whole  without 
regard  for  the  splendid  virtues  which  a 
very  little  trouble  would  make  obvious  to 
the  most  obtuse  among  them.  They  see 
the  noble  figure  of  Washington  on  the 
steps  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  they  flatter 
themselves  that  because  they  know  that 
this  man  is  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. and  was  inaugurated  as  first  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  upon  that  very 
spot,  they  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Wall  Street  before  the  present  era  of  mad 
speculation — as  they  delight  to  call  it — 
set  in.  They  gaze  upon  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  Custom  House,  and  have 
a vague  idea  that  this  building  too  is  en- 
titled to  tlieir  respectful  consideration  for 
some  reason  or  other.  Even  the  history 
of  old  Trinity  itself  is  to  them  a hazy 
something  no  doubt  impressive,  but  “ what 
a waste  of  valuable  real  estate  that 
church -yard!"  is  the  thought  which  is 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

To  such  as  these  the  story  of  an  institu- 
tion inseparably  linked  with  the  destinies 
of  New  York  for  a century  past  will  have 
little  interest.  To  others  it  will  prove 
not  wholly  unimportant  to  note  that  on 
the  second  day  of  last  month  a historic 
institution,  now  become  one  of  the  most 
stable,  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  its  birth.  Within  a stone's- 
tlirow  of  the  figure  of  Washington,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street,  rises  the  massive 
granite  building  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany, in  whose  origin  and  early  history 
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lies  much  which  to  the  mind  of  a lover 
of  old  New  York  is  worthy  to  be  recall- 
ed. To  begin,  the  tight  to  obtain  its 
charter  involved  one  of  the  bitterest  con- 
troversies known  to  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  had  for  its  cham- 
pions on  either  side  men  no  less  conspic- 
uous than  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Burr  attempted  with  more  or 
less  success  to  wrest  from  the  Federalists 
the  power  which  their  control  of  the  city 
banking  institutions — the  Bank  of  New 
York,  chartered  in  1791,  and  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  — had  given 
them.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  animosities  engendered  by  the 
struggle  ultimately  cost  Burr  the  Presi- 
dency; and  the  inlluence  of  Burr’s  em- 
bitterment  on  the  life  of  Hamilton  forms 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  our  history. 

The  Manhattan  Company  was  not  con- 
ceived in  candor.  Its  ostensible  purpose 
was  as  harmless  as  the  cooing  of  a dove, 
and  involved  merely  the  commendable 
desire  of  its  promoters  to  furnish  the  cit- 
izens of  New  York  city  with  good  pure 
water — a purpose  which,  in  these  days  of 
shrewd  speculators  and  suspicious  minds, 
could  arouse  no  reasonable  opposition 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  rabid  prohibi- 
tionists. That  a city  bearing  a secondary 
name  signifying  ‘'drunkenness”  should 
be  provided  with  a quality  of  water  that 
a citizen  might  find  to  his  taste  is  a prop- 
osition that  only  a madman  would  care 
to  combat,  and  on  the  surface  the  inten- 
tions of  its  promoters  were  clearly  of  a 
philanthropic  nature.  But  with  a man 
like  Aaron  Burr  behind  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  certain  clear  - visioned  persons 
found  fault  with  the  virtuous  plan  of  its 
promoters,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  charter  was  con- 
structed upon  so  broad  a plan  that  the  in- 
stitution might  properly  deal  in  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  go  into  any  other 
line  of  human  endeavor  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  proper 
for  man  to  engage  in.  That  interesting 
document  known  as  the  Charter  of  the 
Manhattan  Company  is  about  as  general 
a license  as  a corporation  undecided 
whether  to  operate  a railway  or  form  a 
cracker  trust,  to  start  a comic  paper  or 
open  a department  store,  could  possibly 
desire.  Under  its  provisions  Mr.  Burr 
and  his  associates  might  expend  their 
capital  as  they  wished,  and,  had  they 
chosen — as  they  did  choose  later — ignore 


the  water  business  entirely,  and  possibly 
go  into  banking.  And  it  was  just  here 
that  the  subtlety  of  the  most  wily  politi- 
cian this  country  has  produced  manifest- 
ed itself.  Had  these  water  - purveying 
philanthropists  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a charter  for  a bank  pure  ami 
simple,  the  Legislature  failing  to  recog- 
nize either  their  purity  or  their  simplici- 
ty, being  itself  politically  in  opposition 
to  the  petitioners,  the  application  would 
have  been  accorded  short  shrift.  Burr 
was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  desiring 
to  establish  a bank,  he  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  incorporate  a water  company 
with  comprehensive  privileges,  and  in 
spite  of  a bitter  contest,  his  plan  seemed 
so  very  laudable  and  so  extremely  inno- 
cent that  he  put  it  through  successfully. 
When  the  devil  puts  on  the  raiment  of 
the  monk  he  seems  more  convincing  than 
the  most  ardent  of  fathers,  and  New  York 
soon  found  itself  provided  with  a very 
bad  water  service,  and  a bank  that  had 
a more  considerable  degree  of  strength 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  view 
of  the  trickery  of  its  chief  promoter. 

In  Parton's  History  of  New  York  the 
difficulties  which  stood  in  Burr's  way  in 
acquiring  a bank  of  his  own  are  compre- 
hensively set  forth  as  follows: 

“At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
1799,”  Parton  writes,  “ Colonel  Burr  obtained 
a signal  advantage  over  the  wealthy  Federal- 
ists of  the  city.  At  that  time  there  was,  be- 
sides a branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  one  banking  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  that  was  controlled  by 
Federalists,  who,  as  the  Republicans  alleged, 
used  their  powers  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Federal  cause.  Both  of  these  banks  were,  to 
a considerable  degree,  the  creatiou  of  General 
Hamilton,  and  both  were  inclined  to  support 
and  advance  the  author  of  their  existence. 
The  Republican  merchants,  it  is  said,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  see  their  Federal  compet- 
itors * accommodated 9 by  the  banks,  while 
their  own  applications  for  aid  were  supercil- 
iously refused ; and  it  was  their  cherished 
scheme  to  establish  a bank  which  should  bo 
as  complaisant  towards  them  as  t he  ‘ Bank  of 
New  York  ’ was  supposed  to  be  to  traders  of 
the  other  party.  But  this  was  difficult.  Be- 
sides a chronic  prejudice  against  banks  in  the 
popular  mind,  they  had  to  contend  against  a 
Federal  majority  in  the  Legislature,  which 
alone  could  grant  a charter.  In  these  circum- 
stances Colonel  Burr,  by  an  ingenious  ma- 
noeuvre, accomplished  what  by  direct  means 
could  not  have  been  done. 

“ The  yellow  fever  had  recently  made  dread- 
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fill  ravages  in  the  city,  and  impressed  upon 
the  people  the  importance  of  securing  a sup- 
ply of  better  water  than  that  furnished  by  the 
brackish  wells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  island. 
Burr  availed  himself  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  The  Legislature  was  asked  to  char- 
ter the  Manhattan  Company,  formed  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  but  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
supply  Republicans  with  the  siuews  of  war. 
It  was  uncertain,  the  petitioners  said,  how 
much  capital  the  proposed  water-works  would 
require,  but  as  it  was  highly  desirable  not  to 
risk  failure  by  a deficiency  of  capital,  they 
asked  authority  to  raise  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  all  probability,  they  added,  this 
would  be  too  much,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
posed to  insert  in  the  charter  a provision  that 
* the  surplus  capital  might  be  employed  in 
any  way  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
State  of  New  York/  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  as  a matter  of  course,  few  members 
even  so  much  as  reading  it,  and  none,  except 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  suspecting  that 
‘ Manhattan  Company ' meant  * Manhattan 
Bauk.’  Burr  gained  great  applause  among 
the  leading  Republicans  for  his  adroitness  in 
this  affair,  but  he  lost  character  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  act  stands  justly  condemned  in 
the  records  of  the  time. 

“These  are  the  naked  facts  of  the  affair; 
but  there  were  palliating  circumstances,  be- 
sides the  alleged  misuse  of  the  capital  of  the 
other  bank.  It  was  proposed  in  the  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  the  bill  was 
referred  to  strike  out  the  clause  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  surplus  capital;  whereupon  a 
member  of  the  committee  applied  to  Colonel 
Burr  for  an  explanation.  Burr  avowed  the 
design  of  using  the  surplus  capital  to  establish 
a bank,  or  an  East  India  Company,  or  anything 
else  the  directors  might  choose,  since  merely 
furnishing  a city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
with  water  would  not  remunerate  the  stock- 
holders. The  bill  was  afterwards  referred  to 
the  Chief  Justin  of  the  State,  who  advised  its 
rejection  on  account  of  the  unlimited  poweri 
conferred  by  the  surplus  clause.  Means  were 
found,  however,  to  overrule  his  objections,  and 
Governor  Jay  signed  the  bill.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  fact  remains  that  in  this  business 
Colonel  Burr  sought  one  object  under  cover 
of  another— a kind  of  political  managemeut 
which  can  never  be  commended,  and  seldom 
excused/’ 

Mr.  Parton  continues,  writing,  it  must 
be  said,  under  insufficient  information, 
by  saying  that  whether  any  show  was 
ever  made  of  bringing  in  the  water  does 
not  appear,  but  the  bank  was  immediately 
established,  and  soon  became  an  institu- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  And  though 
it  was  one  of  the  engines  of  Burr's  polit- 


ical destruction,  yet,  in  after- years,  when 
he  was  obscure  and  powerless,  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  as  I have  been  told,  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  man  to  whom  it  owed 
its  establishment,  and  showed  him  favors 
which  it  would  not  have  granted  to  any 
other  in  his  situation. 

“ The  immediate  effectof  the  Manhattan 
affair,”  he  adds,  “ was  injurious  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  the  spring  of  1799,  Burr 
was  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  As- 
sembly’’, but  before  the  election  occurred, 
the  secret  of  the  Manhattan  Company 
escaped,  and  a prodigious  clamor  arose. 
The  newspapers  took  up  the  story,  and 
meetings  denounced  the  dexterous  ma- 
noeuvre. The  result  was  that  Burr  lost 
his  election,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
whole  Republican  ticket  was  defeated, 
and  the  Republican  cause,  which  before 
had  been  gaining  ground,  received  an 
ominous  check.  This  was  the  more  seri- 
ous from  the  fact  that  in  twelve  months 
more  the  Legislature  was  to  be  elected 
upon  which  would  develop  the  duty  of 
choosing  presidential  electors!” 

There  is  no  winking  at  the  fact  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  Manhattan  Company 
was  a shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  Burr 
to  further  his  own  political  ambitions, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe  that 
eventually  it  was  the  step  upon  which 
he  tripped,  for  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that,  once  launched,  the  Manhat- 
tan Company,  as  a corporation,  strove 
very  effectively  to  insure  the  advance- 
ment of  the  politician  whose  schemes 
gave  it  birth.  As  a water  company  the 
Manhattan  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  record.  It  promised  originally  to  tap 
the  supply  of  the  Bronx,  a river  full  of 
pure  water — using  the  word  river  in  the 
British  sense,  which  thus  dignifies  any 
stream  which  an  able-bodied  man  cannot 
jump  across — and  at  that  time  full  of  a 
very  fair  quality  of  trout,  a few  of  which 
stilf  remain ; a river  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  Hudson,  is  no  river  at  all,  but 
whose  sentimental  significance  has  been 
such  as  to  have  its  name  given  to  one  of 
the  boroughs  of  the  city  which  is  now 
called  Greater  New  York.  The  Manhat- 
tan Water  Company  never  advanced  its 
pipes,  so  far  as  one  may  discover  from 
its  records,  to  any  point  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Bronx,  but  it  built  a number  of 
tanks  which  were  fed  from  innumerable 
questionable  sources.  Its  water  record  is 
distinctly  unenviable,  and  one  may  flip- 
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pantly  aver  that  in  this  lies  its  strength  as 
a financial  institution.  In  the  writings  of 
certain  well-thought-of  historians  we  find 
the  statement  that  a great  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction existed  with  the  water-supply  as 
far  back  as  1837.  Indeed,  we  find  in  the 
Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York , by  James  Grant  Wilson,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  conditions: 

‘“There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  Union,’ says 
a hook  published  in  1837,  ‘a  city  more  desti- 
tute of  t lie  blessings  of  good  water  than  New 
York.’  The  chief  sources  of  water-supply  at 
this  time  were  the  old  ‘Tea-water  Pump’” (lo- 
cated at  the  northeast  corner  of  Orange  and 
Chatham  streets):  “the  town  pumps,  which 
then  garnished  nearly  every  block  ; the  Man- 
hattan Company;  and  Knapp’s  Spring,  which 
furnished  the  supply  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
city.  The  mains  of  the  Manhattan  Company 
were  distributed  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
island,  and  its  fluid,  like  the  gas  of  more  re- 
cent days,  was  dispensed  for  a price.  The  wa- 
ter from  Knapp’s  Spring  was  carted  about  in 
hogsheads,  and  sold  at  a penny  a gallon.  The 
town  pumps  were  free.  All  the  water  used  in 
the  city  was,  and  bad  always  been,  drawn 
from  the  island  itself.  The  earliest  projected 
reservoir  was  to  have  been  placed  on  Broad- 
way, between  Pearl  and  White  streets,  on 
lands  purchased  from  the  Vau  Cortlandts  iu 
1774,  but  the  Revolutionary  struggle  prevent- 
ed its  construction.  For  a number  of  years 
after  the  Revolution  various  plans  for  increas- 
ing the  city’s  supply  were  suggested,  but  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
except  upon  the  one  theme  of  the  impropriety 
of  granting  any  exclusive  water  franchise  to 
individuals  or  private  companies.  Even  iu 
those  early  days  the  purity  of  the  water  from 
the  Collect  and  the  city’s  wells  was  questioned 
by  eminent  physicians,  many  of  whom  thought 
that  the  Bronx  River  would  be  a more  whole- 
some source  of  supply  than  the  springs  be- 
neath the  sands  of  the  city,  into  which  all 
manner  of  impurities  percolated.  The  objec- 
tion to  private  water  franchises  seems  shortly 
to  have  vanished,  for  in  1799  Burr  obtained 
from  the  Legislature  the  charter  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company.  This  company  was  incorpo- 
rated ostensibly  to  furnish  water,  but  in  reali- 
ty to  do  a banking  business.  The  only  banks 
previously  chartered  were  controlled  by  Fed- 
eralists’ capital,  and  Burr’s  friends,  who  were 
largely  Republican  (?'.  Democratic),  could 
never  have  obtained  a banking  franchise  from 
their  political  enemies  had  their  designs  been 
plainly  announced.  Under  a clause  shrewdly 
incorporated  in  its  charter,  permitting  it  to 
use  its  surplus  capital  in  any  enterprise  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of 
the  Union,  the  Manhattan  Company  obtained 
full  warrant  for  engaging  in  banking.  But 
for  many  years  it  actually  furnished  the  city’s 


chief  water-supply,  pumping  its  waters  from 
the  Collect  ” (on  the  recent  site  of  the  Tombs  t. 
“or  from  its  well  at  Cross  and  Duane  street* 
into  hollow  log  pipes  distributed  underground 
through  the  lower  portions  of  the  town.  The 
monopolj’  enjoyed  by  this  company  was  not 
seriously  disputed  until  after  the  close  of  the 
second  war  with  England,  when,  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  city  and  the  iucrease  of  its  pop- 
ulation, several  new  w ater  companies  were  or- 
ganized. The  promoters  of  these  incorjmra- 
tious  were  fertile  in  schemes;  they  bad  phin* 
for  obtaining  water  from  the  Rye  Ponds.  Iron, 
the  Housatonic  River  by  an  open  canal,  from 
Sharon,  Connecticut,  by  the  same  means,  aui 
from  artesian  wells,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bore  at  different  places  in  the  city.  Pob.u 
sentiment,  however,  still  insisted  that  water 
should  be  furnished  by  the  city  corporation, 
and  that  no  privilege  should  be  accorded  to  pri- 
vate capital.  But  practical  obstacles,  the  ri- 
valries of  these  companies,  and  the  apathy  of 
the  people  frustrated  all  efforts  to  increase  the 
city’s  supply.  Circumstances  were  soon  to 
happen  which  would  rudely  awaken  the  citv 
to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  energetic  ac- 
tion. 

“ In  1828  the  city  w as  visited  by  a disastrous 
fire,  which  consumed  over  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  property,  ami  this  calam- 
ity renewed  interest,  in  the  efforts  to  give  the 
city  purer  aud  more  abundant  w ater.  Resolu- 
tions were  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Common 
Couucil,by  w’hich  a committee  w as  appointed 
to  consider  and  report.  The  committee  urged 
the  construction  of  a well  and  reservoir  at 
Thirteenth  Street  and  the  Bowery,  the  laving 
of  iron  pipes  throughout  the  city,  the  erection 
of  steam-pumps  to  force  the  w ater  into  the  res- 
ervoir, and  of  hydrants  at  the  various  street 
comers.  One  reason  which  the  committee  saga- 
ciously advauced  for  the  laying  of  the  pij** 
was  that  whenever  the  long-desired  object  oi 
supplying  the  city  with  water  for  domestic 
purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the** 
same  pipes  would  be  found  serviceable.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  their  introduction  was 
to  furnish  water  for  use  at  tires.  The  repoit 
was  reluctantly  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, the  well  and  reservoir  constructed. ami  th» 
pipes  laid. 

“ * From  this  feeble  and  economical  begin- 
ning,’ says  Charles  King  in  bis  Memoir  or  th 
Aqueduct , ‘ sprang  our  noble  Croton  Aqueduct : 
for  the  immense  and  immediate  advantage  in 
cases  of  fire  derived  from  the  reservoir  impress- 
ed more  vividly  upon  the  public  mind  the  far 
greater  advantages  that  would  result  fnm 
having  a river  at  command.’  But  these  nua- 
sures  neither  increased  nor  improved  the  sup- 
ply for  domestic  and  commercial  uses,  although 
from  time  to  time  fresh  projects  w ere  broached 
— among  others,  for  bringing  the  water  from 
the  Croton  by  open  canal  or  pipes;  for  taking 
the  waters  of  the  Passaic  above  the  Pniers*»a 
Falls,  and  conveying  them  in  pipes  under  the 
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Hudson  River.  In  all  these  progressive  mea- 
sures a worthy  champion  was  found  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  Samuel  Skreus,  who  was 
afterward  a member  of  the  first  board  of  water 
commissioners.  In  January,  18*21,  he  urged  that 
a memorial  should  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture asking  a repeal  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Manhattan  Company,  the  vesting  of  all  power 
for  supplying  water  in  the  corporation  of  the 
city,  and  authority  to  the  corporation  to  raise  by 
loan  a sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  introducing  a supply  of  pure, wholesome 
water.  Investigations  made  about  this  time 
by  eminent  chemists  and  physicians  empha- 
sized the  need  of  prompt  measures.  A report 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  prepared,  it 
was  assumed,  by  Dr.  De  Kay.  This  report  set 
forth  with  startling  clearness  the  menace  to 
the  city’s  health  from  the  continued  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  discharges  enter- 
ing into  the  soil.  In  the  most  populous  neigh- 
borhoods, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  numerous 
graveyards  which  were  then  scattered  through 
the  town,  the  water  was  found  by  tests  to  be 
dangerously  impure.  The  graveyards  com- 
municated ‘a  ropy  appearauee  to  the  water/ 
and  in  warm  weather  the  water  itself  was 
found  to  become  offensive  in  a few  hours. 
The  noted  coolness  of  the  pump  waters,  then 
so  highly  prized  by  the  community,  might  dis- 
guise these  impurities,  but  could  not  eliminate 
the  noxious  elements.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  water  on  the  elevated  ground  in 
Broadway  was  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  progress  of  improvement  this 
bad  become  more  and  more  unpalatable.  ‘ In- 
deed/ continues  the  writer  of  the  report,  ‘we 
know  of  families  living  above  Broom  Street,  in 
Broadway,  who  are  now  supplied  throughout 
the  year  by  water-carts  from  the  country  ; and 
in  the  direction  of  Laurens  Street,  we  have 
been  informed  that  this  foreign  supply  is  re- 
el ui red  still  further  to  the  north  of  Broom 
Street.  In  the  sand  bank  underlying  the  city 
are  daily  deposited  quantities  of  excromatious 
matter  to  an  extent, were  it  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  which  would  be  assumed  to  be 
incredible. 

“ ‘ If/  continues  the  report, 1 the  above  facts 
be  well  founded, we  must  naturally  anticipate 
a deterioration  of  our  water  with  the  increase 
of  the  city/.  The  report,  in  closing,  expressed 
in  terse  but  strong  language  the  conviction 
that  no  adequate  supply  of  good  or  wholesome 
water  could  be  obtained  on  the  island  for  the 
wants  of  a growing  community  like  New  York. 
In  the  face  of  such  startling  facts,  confirmed 
by  various  other  analyses,  the  subject  could 
not  be  abandoned.  These  analyses  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  secure  a 
pure  or  copious  supply  from  the  springs  of  the 
island.  But  the  advocates  of  economy  at  once 
sought  less  expensive  sources  than  the  Croton 
River.  Various  projects  were  discussed  with- 
in and  outside  of  the  City  Council,  and  the 


idea  of  utilizing  the  Bronx  River  was  again 
urged  with  great  persistency.” 

In  any  event,  the  Manhattan  Company 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a water 
company. 

Whatever  the  duplicity  of  its  chief 
promoters  in  securing  their  charter  aris- 
ing from  the  exigencies  of  politics,  or 
whatever  the  corporation's  shortcomings 
as  a purveyor  of  water  to  the  thirsty  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany's record  as  a banking  institution 
has,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
single  decade  of  its  existence,  been  one  of 
steady  progress  and  prosperity.  Refer- 
ence to  its  archives  as  reduced  to  their 
essence  by  the  writer  of  a short  article  on 
the  bank,  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  1894,  shows 
that  the  first  directors  of  the  Manhattan 
Company  were  Daniel  Ludlow,  John 
Watts,  John  B.  Church,  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, William  Edgar,  William  Laight, 
Paschal  N.  Smith,  Samuel  Osgood,  John 
Stevens,  John  Broome,  John  B.  Coles, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  and  Richard  Harrison, 
Recorder,  ex  officio.  The  original  capital 
of  $500,000  was  increased  to  81,000,000  in 
1800.  By  October,  1801,  another  81,000,- 
000  was  added  to  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  stock  was  then  in  such 
demand  that  it  sold  at  a premium  of  28 
per  cent. — in  those  days  a condition  of 
affairs  that  may  be  set  down  as  extraor- 
dinary. A supplement  to  the  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  passed  in  1808,  author- 
izing the  company  to  sell  or  to  lease  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
their  real  estate  and  water  privileges,  and 
in  that  case  to  employ  their  whole  capi- 
tal as  they  would  their  surplus  capital. 
The  duration  of  the  original  charter  was 
unlimited,  but  the  act  of  1808  provided 
that  the  charter  of  the  bank  should 
cease  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  said 
sale  or  lease  to  the  corporation  of  New 
York;  and  the  act  also  provided  that 
the  State  should  be  entitled  to  subscribe 
for  $50,000  of  the  stock,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  capital  then  be- 
came 82,050,000.  The  imperfect  charac- 
ter of  the  water  - works,  and  the  insuf- 
ficient supply  and  inferior  quality  of  the 
water  furnished  by  the  company,  offered 
no  inducements  to  the  city  to  purchase 
the  water  rights  of  the  Manhattan,  and 
the  city  accordingly  never  availed  itself 
of  its  opportunity.  In  addition  to  their 
banking  operations  and  the  construction 
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of  water-works,  the  company  in  the  ^arly 
stage  of  its  existence  sought  to  introduce 
the  business  of  insuring  lives,  but  the 
novelty  of  life-insurance  in  this  country 
at  that  time  prevented  the  business  from 
going  into  operation,  and  this  scheme  was 
soon  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  The 
water- works  of  the  company  were  begun 
in  1799,  and  at  the  close  of  1801,  pipes, 
consisting  of  bored  logs,  had  been  laid 
within  the  city  for  twenty  miles,  supply- 
ing about  1400  houses.  A large  stone 
reservoir  was  built  in  Reade  Street,  ex- 
tending to  Chambers,  and  the  water  was 
obtained  from  wells  in  the  rear  of  the 
Almshouse  and  from  near  the  4 ‘Collect 11 
pond.  These  works,  including  twenty- 
five  miles  of  wooden  and  fourteen  of  iron 
pipe,  engines,  buildings,  etc.,  were  offered 
to  the  city  in  18-10  for  $384,700,  and  the 
water  expenditure  by  the  company  was 
stated  at  $41,303,  while  the  revenue  was 
only  $1910.  The  profits  from  the  bank- 
ing business  were  large,  dividends  ran- 
ging from  7 to  10  per  cent,  for  the  first 
forty  years,  amounting  in  1840  to  $7,082,- 
530.  Owing  to  the  bad  management 
from  1S30  to  1840,  it  was  ascertained  that 
losses  aggregating  about  $1,000,000  had 
been  sustained.  These  were  made  up  by 
prudent  administration  by  1846,  but  the 
stockholders  lost  the  dividends  for  these 
six  years.  The  bank  in  1809  established 
two  branches  of  discount  and  deposit, 
one  at  Utica,  and  the  other  at  Pough- 
keepsie, but  both  were  closed  in  1819. 
Daniel  Ludlow,  the  first  president,  re- 
mained such  until  February,  1808,  when 
he  resigned.  Mr.  Ludlow's  successor  was 
Henry  Remsen.  On  December  13,  1825, 
John  G.  Costar  was  chosen  president.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Maltby  Gelston,  Decem- 
ber 8, 1829.  Then  came  Jonathan  Thomp- 
son, March  24,  1840,  and  Caleb  O.  Hal- 


sted,  January  18,  1S47.  J.  M.  Morrison, 
for  eighteen  years  cashier,  was  elected 
president  in  October,  1860.  He  resigned 
in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  S.  llar- 
berger,  who  died  October  9,  1SS0.  Then 
William  Henr\r  Smith  served  until  March 
3,  1884,  when  D.  C.  Hays  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  office.  Mr.  Stephen  Baker  is  now 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Hays  in  1893. 
Mr.  Harberger  was  a clerk  in  the  old 
United  States  Bank,  and  entered  the 
services  of  the  Manhattan  Company  in 
1806.  He  was  made  cashier  in  1837, 
and,  as  stated  above,  was  president  in 
1879,  when  J.  M.  Baldwin  was  appointed 
cashier.  Mr.  Morrison  began  service 
with  the  company  in  1840.  after  being 
connected  with  the  Merchants'  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  first  teller, 
and  then  cashier,  which  latter  position  he 
held  for  eighteen  years,  making,  with  his 
term  as  president  from  I860  to  1879.  a 
period  of  thirty-nine  years'  continuous 
service  in  the  bank.  His  predecessors  in 
the  office  of  cashier  were  Henry  Remsen. 
1799  to  1808;  Whitehead  Fish,  18^8  to 
1810;  Samuel  Fie  welling,  1810  to  181f; 
Andrew  Seaman.  1816  to  1S19,  and  Robert 
White,  1819  to  1840. 

It  is  of  additional  interest  to  note  in 
conclusion  that  while  the  Manhattan 
Company  is  to-day  known  wholly  as  a 
banking  institution,  it  is  required  to  main- 
tain a water  committee,  who  annually  re 
port  that  noapplication  fora  supplyof  wa- 
ter has  been  denied;  and  as  an  assurance 
of  the  continued  maintenance  of  its  sush 
ply,  there  is  always  present  at  the  amnia! 
meeting  a pitcher  of  water,  freshly  drawn 
from  its  tank.  Whether  the  directors  <>r 
the  stockholders  test  its  quality  by  really 
drinking  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  an  hon- 
ored corporation  into  which  the  writer 
deemed  it  in  questionable  taste  to  pry. 


A POINT  IN  MORALS. 

BY  ELLEN  GLASGOW. 


“ TIIHE  question  seems  to  be — ” began 
i the  Englishman.  He  looked  up 
and  bowed  to  a girl  in  a yachting-cap 
who  had  just  come  in  from  deck  and  was 
taking  the  seat  beside  him.  “The  ques- 
tion seems  to  be — " The  girl  was  having 
some  difficulty  in  removing  her  coat,  and 
he  turned  to  assist  her. 


“In  my  opinion,"  broke  in  a well 
known  alienist  on  his  way  to  a conven- 
tion in  Vienna,  “ the  question  is  simply 
whether  or  not  civilization,  in  placing  an 
exorbitant  value  upon  human  life,  is  de- 
feating its  own  aims."  He  leaned  for 
ward  authoritatively",  and  spoke  with  a 
half-foreign  precision  of  accent. 
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“You  moan  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  checkmated,1'  remarked  a young 
journalist  travelling  in  the  interest  of  a 
New  York  daily.  “ that  civilization  should 
practise  artificial  selection,  as  it  were'*’ 

The  alienist  shrugged  his  shoulders 
deprecatingly.  “My  dear  sir,"  he  pro- 
tested, “ I don’t  mean  anything.  It  is 
the  question  that  means  something." 

“ Well,  as  I was  saving,"  began  the 
Englishman  again,  reaching  for  the  salt 
and  upsetting  a spoonful,  “the  question 
seems  to  be  whether  or  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  saving  of  a human  life 
may  become  positively  immoral." 

“Upon  that  point—"  began  the  alien- 
ist: but  a young  lady  in  a pink  blouse 
wlio  was  seated  on  the  Captain's  right  in- 
terrupted him. 

“ How  could  it?"  she  asked.  “At  least 
I don't  see  how  it  could  ; do  you.  Captain?" 

“There  is  no  doubt."  remarked  the 
journalist,  looking  up  from  a conversa- 
tion lie  had  drifted  into  with  a lawyer 
from  one  of  the  Western  States,  “that 
the  more  humane  spirit  pervading  mod- 
ern civilization  lias  not  worked  wholly 
for  good  in  the  development  of  the  species. 
Probably,  for  instance,  if  we  had  follow- 
ed the  Spartan  practice  of  exposing  un- 
healthy infants,  we  should  have  retained 
something  of  the  Spartan  hardihood. 
Certainly  if  we  had  been  content  to  re- 
main barbarians  both  our  digestions  and 
our  nerves  would  have  been  t lie  better  for 
it,  and  melancholia  would  perhaps  have 
been  unknown.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  loss  of  a number  of  the  more  heroic 
virtues  is  overbalanced  by  an  increase  of 
the  softer  ones.  Notably,  human  life  has 
never  before  been  regarded  so  sacredly." 

“On  the  other  side,"  observed  the  law- 
yer, lifting  his  hand  to  adjust  his  eye- 
glasses, and  pausing  to  brush  a •rumb 
from  his  coat, “ though  it  may  all  be  very 
well  to  be  philanthropic  to  the  point  of 
pauperizing  half  a community  and  of 
growing  squeamish  about  capital  punish- 
ment, the  whole  thing  sometimes  takes  a 
disgustingly  morbid  turn.  Why,  it  seems 
as  if  criminals  were  the  real  American 
heroes!  Only  last  week  I visited  a man 
sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  his 
two  wives,  and,  by  Jove,  the  jailer  was 
literally  besieged  by  women  sympathizers. 

I counted  six  bunches  of  heliotrope  in  his 
cell,  and  at  least  fifty  notes." 

“Oli,  but  that  is  a form  of  nervous 
hysteria!"  said  the  girl  in  the  yachting 


cap,  “and  must  be  considered  separately. 
Every  sentiment  has  its  fanatics  — phi- 
lanthropy as  well  as  religion.  But  we 
don't  judge  a movement  by  a few  over- 
wrought disciples." 

“That  is  true,"  said  the  Englishman, 
quietly.  He  was  a middle-aged  man, 
with  an  insistently  optimistic  countenance, 
and  a build  suggestive  of  general  solidity. 
“But  to  return  to  the  original  proposi- 
tion. I suppose  we  will  all  accept  as  a 
fundamental  postulate  the  statement  that 
the  highest  civilization  is  the  one  in  which 
the  highest  value  is  placed  upon  individ- 
ual life — " 

“And  happiness,"  added  the  girl  in  the 
yachting  cap. 

“And  happiness,"  assented  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

“And  yet,"  commented  the  lawyer,  “ I 
think  that  most  of  us  will  admit  that 
such  a society,  where  life  is  regarded  as 
sacred  because  it  is  valuable  to  the  in- 
dividual, not  because  it  is  valuable  to 
the  state,  tends  to  the  non-production  of 
heroes — " 

“That  the  average  will  be  higher  and 
the  exception  lower,''  observed  the  jour- 
nalist. “In  other  words,  that  there  will 
be  a general  elevation  of  the  mass,  accom- 
panied by  a corresponding  lowering  of  the 
few. " 

“ On  the  whole,  I think  our  system  does 
very  well,"  said  the  Englishman,  careful- 
ly measuring  the  horseradish  he  was 
placing  upon  his  oysters.  “A  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes  is  apt  to  be  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  If  we  don't  produce  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  a Seneca,  neither  do 
we  produce  a Nero  or  a Phocas.  We  may 
have  lost  patriotism,  but  we  have  gained 
cosmopolitanism,  which  is  better.  If  we 
have  lost  chivalry,  we  have  acquired  de- 
cency; and  if  we  have  ceased  to  he  pic- 
turesque, we  have  become  < leanly,  which 
is  considerably  more  to  he  desired." 

“ I have  never  felt  the  romanticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  remarked  the  girl  in 
the  yachting-cap.  “When  I read  of  the 
glories  of  the  Crusaders,  I can't  help  re- 
membering that  a knight  wore  a single 
garment  for  a lifetime,  and  hacked  his 
horse  to  pieces  for  a whim.  Just  as  I 
never  think  of  that  chivalrous  brute. 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted,  that  I don't 
see  him  chopping  off  the  heads  of  his 
three  thousand  prisoners." 

“Oh.  I don't  think  that  any  of  us  are 
sighing  for  a revival  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
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returned  the  journalist.  44  The  worship 
of  the  past  has  usually  for  its  devotees 
people  who  have  only  known  the  pres- 
ent—’ 

44  Which  is  as  it  should  be,”  comment- 
ed the  lawyer.  “If  man  was  confined 
to  the  worship  of  the  knowable,  all  the 
world  would  lapse  into  atheism.” 

44  Just  as  the  great  lovers  of  humanity 
were  generally  hermits,”  added  the  girl 
in  the  yachting-cap.  44 1 had  an  uncle 
who  used  to  say  that  he  never  really 
loved  mankind  until  he  went  to  live  in 
the  wilderness.” 

“I  think  we  are  drifting  from  the 
point,”  said  the  alienist,  helping  himself 
to  potatoes.  44  Was  it  not— can  the  saving 
of  a human  life  ever  prove  to  be  an  im- 
moral act?  I once  held  that  it  could.” 

“Did  you  act  upon  it?”  asked  the  law- 
yer, with  rising  interest.  “I  maintain 
that  no  proposition  can  be  said  to  exist 
until  it  is  acted  upon.  Otherwise  it  is  in 
merely  an  embryonic  state — ” 

The  alienist  laid  down  his  fork  and 
leaued  forward.  He  was  a notable-look- 
ing man  of  some  thirty -odd  years,  who 
had  made  a sudden  leap  into  popularity 
through  several  successful  cases.  He  had 
a nervous,  muscular  face,  with  singularly 
penetrating  eyes,  and  hair  of  a light 
sandy  color.  His  hands  were  white  and 
well  shaped. 

44  It  was  some  years  ago,”  he  said,  bend- 
ing a scintillant  glance  around  the  table. 
“ If  you  will  listen — ” 

There  followed  a stir  of  assent,  ac- 
companied by  a nod  from  the  young  lady 
upon  the  Captain’s  right.  44  I feel  as  if  it 
would  be  a ghost  story,”  she  declared. 

“ It  is  not  a story  at  all,”  returned  the 
alienist,  lifting  his  wineglass  and  hold- 
ing it  against  the  light.  “ It  is  merely  a 
fact.” 

Then  he  glanced  swiftly  around  the 
table  as  if  challenging  attention. 

44  As  I said,”  lie  began,  slowly,  “ it  was 
some  few  years  ago.  Just  what  year 
does  not  matter,  but  at  that  time  I had 
completed  a course  at  Heidelberg,  and  ex- 
pected shortly  to  set  out  with  an  explor- 
ing party  for  South  Africa.  It  turned 
out  afterwards  that  I did  not  go,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  story  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  I intended  to  do  so,  and  had 
made  my  preparations  accordingly.  • At 
Heidelberg  I had  lived  among  a set  of 
German  students  who  were  permeated 
with  the  metaphysics  of  Schopenhauer, 


von  Hartmann,  and  the  rest,  and  I was 
pretty  well  saturated  myself.  At  that 
age  I was  an  ardent  disciple  of  pessi- 
mism. I am  still  a disciple,  but  my  ar 
dor  has  abated — which  is  not  the  fault 
of  pessimism,  but  the  virtue  of  middle 
age—” 

“A  man  is  usually  called  conservative 
when  he  has  passed  the  twenties."  inter 
rupted  the  journalist,  ‘4  vet  it  is  not  that 
lie  grows  more  conservative,  but  that  lie 
grows  less  radical — ” 

“ Rather  that  he  grows  less  in  even- 
direction,”  added  the  Englishman,  “ ei 
cept  in  physical  bulk.” 

The  alienist  accepted  the  suggestions 
with  an  inclination,  and  continued.  ‘ One 
of  my  most  cherished  convictions,"  iie 
said,  44  was  to  the  effect  that  every  man 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  fate.  As  Scho- 
penhauer  has  it,  4 that  there  is  nothing 
to  which  a man  has  a more  unassailable 
title  than  to  his  own  life  and  person  ' 
Indeed,  that  particular  sentence  bad  be- 
come a kind  of  motto  with  our  set.  and 
some  of  my  companions  even  went  so  far 
as  to  preach  the  proper  ending  of  life 
with  the  ending  of  the  power  of  individ 
ual  usefulness.” 

He  paused  to  help  himself  to  salad 

“ I was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  where  I 
had  spent  a fortnight  with  niv  parents,  in 
a small  village  on  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
While  there  I had  been  treating  an  in- 
valid cousin  who  had  acquired  the  mor- 
phine habit,  and  who,  under  my  care,  bad 
determined  to  uproot  it.  Before  leaving 
I had  secured  from  her  the  amount  of  the 
drug  which  she  had  in  her  possession  — 
some  thirty  grains — done  up  in  a sealed 
package,  and  labelled  by  a London  chem- 
ist. As  I was  in  haste,  I put  it  in  my 
bag,  thinking  that  I would  add  it  to  niy 
case  #f  medicines  when  I reached  Leices- 
ter, where  I was  to  spend  the  night  with 
an  old  schoolmate.  I took  the  boat  at 
Tighnabruaich,  the  small  village,  found  a 
local  train  at  Gourock  to  reach  Glasgow 
with  one  minute  in  which  to  catch  the 
first  express  to  London.  I made  the 
change  and  secured  a first-class  smoking- 
compartment,  which  I at  first  thought  to 
be  vacant,  but  when  the  train  had  start 
ed  a man  came  from  the  dressing-room 
and  took  the  seat  across  from  me.  At 
first  I paid  no  heed  to  him,  but  upon 
looking  up  once  or  twice  and  finding  his 
eyes  upon  me,  I became  unpleasantly  con- 
scious of  his  presence.  He  was  thin  al- 
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most  to  emaciation,  and  yet  there  was 
a muscular  suggestion  of  physical  force 
about  him  which  it  was  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  since  he  was  both  short  and 
slight.  His  clothes  were  shabby,  but  well 
made,  and  his  cravat  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  tied  in  haste  or  by  nervous 
fingers.  There  was  a trace  of  sensuality 
about  the  mouth,  over  which  he  wore  a 
drooping  yellow  mustache  tinged  with 
gray,  and  lie  was  somewhat  bald  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head, which  lent  a deceptive 
bint  of  intellectuality  to  his  uncovered 
forehead.  As  he  crossed  his  legs  I saw 
that  his  boots  were  carefully  blacked,  and 
that  they  were  long  and  slender,  tapering 
to  a decided  point." 

“ I have  always  held,”  interpolated  the 
lawyer,  “that  to  judge  a man's  character 
you  must  read  his  feet.” 

The  alienist  sipped  his  claret  aftd  took 
up  his  words: 

“After  passing  the  first  stop  I remem- 
bered a book  at  the  bottom  of  my  bag, 
and,  unfastening  the  strap,  in  my  search 
for  the  book  I laid  a number  of  small 
articles  upon  the  seat  beside  me.  among 
them  the  sealed  package  bearing  the  mor- 
phia label  and  the  name  of  the  London 
chemist.  Having  found  the  book,  I turned 
to  replace  the  articles,  when  I noticed 
that  the  man  across  from  me  was  gazing 
attentively  at  the  labelled  package.  For 
a moment  his  expression  startled  me,  and 
I stared  back  at  him  from  across  my  open 
bag.  into  which  I had  dropped  the  articles. 
There  was  in  h is  eyes  a curious  mixture 
of  passion  and  repulsion,  and,  beyond  it 
all.  the  look  of  a hungry  hound  when  he 
sees  food.  Thinking  that  I had  chanced 
upon  a victim  of  the  opium  craving,  I 
closed  the  bag,  placed  it  in  the  net  above 
my  head,  and  opened  my  book. 

“ For  a while  we  rode  in  silence.  No- 
thing was  heard  except  the  noise  of  the 
train  and  the  clicking  of  our  bags  as  they 
jostled  each  other  in  the  receptacle  above. 

I remember  these  details  very  vividly, 
because  since  then  I have  recalled  the 
slightest  fact  in  connection  with  the  inci- 
dent. I knew  that  the  man  across  from 
me  drew  a cigar  from  his  case,  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  an  instant,  and  then  turned  to 
me  for  a match.  At  the  same  time  I 
experienced  the  feeling  that  the  request 
veiled  a larger  purpose,  and  that  there 
were  matches  in  the  pocket  into  which  he 
thrust  li is  fingers. 

“But,  as  I complied  with  his  request,  he 
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glanced  indifferently  out  of  the  window, 
and  following  his  gaze,  I saw  that  we 
were  passing  a group  of  low  lying  hills 
flecked  with  stray  patches  of  heather,  and 
that  across  the  hills  a flock  of  sheep  were 
filing,  followed  by  a peasant  girl  in  a 
short  skirt.  It  was  the  last  faint  sugges- 
tion of  the  Highlands. 

“The  man  across  from  me  leaned  out, 
looking  back  upon  the  neutral  skv,  the 
sparse  patches  of  heather,  and  the  flock  of 
sheep. 

“‘What  a tone  the  heather  gives  to 
a landscape!'  be  remarked,  and  bis  voice 
sounded  forced  and  aff  ected. 

“I  bowed  without  replying,  and  as  lie 
turned  from  the  window,  and  I sat  upon 
the  back  seat  in  the  draught  of  cinders,  I 
bent  forward  to  lower  the  sash.  In  a 
moment  he  spoke  again: 

“ ‘Do  you  go  to  London?* 

“ * To  Leicester.'  I answered,  laying  the 
book  aside,  impelled  by  a sudden  interest. 

‘ Why  do  you  a^k V 

“ He  flushed  nervously. 

“‘I— oh,  nothing,’  he  answered,  and 
drew  from  me. 

“Then,  as  if  with  swift  determination, 
he  reached  forward  and  lifted  the  book  I 
had  laid  upon  the  seat.  It  was  a treatise 
of  von  Hartmann's  in  German. 

“ 4 1 had  judged  that  you  were  a physi- 
cian/ he  said — 4 a student,  perhaps,  from 
a German  university?’ 

“ 4 1 am.’ 

“He  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then 
spoke  in  absent-minded  reiteration,  4 So 
you  don't  go  on  to  London  ?’ 

“‘No,’  I returned,  impatiently;  4 but 
can  I do  anything  for  you?’ 

“ He  handed  me  the  book,  regarding 
me  resolutely  as  he  did  so. 

“ * Are  you  a sensible  man?’ 

44 1 bowed. 

“ 4 And  a philosopher?’ 

“ 4 In  amateur  fashion.1 

“ With  fevered  energy  be  went  on  more 
quickly,  4 You  have  in  your  possession,’ 
he  said,  ‘something  for  which  I would 
give  my  whole  fortune.’  He  laid  two 
half-sovereigns  and  some  odd  silver  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  * This  is  all  I 
possess,’  he  continued,  4 but  I Would  give 
it  gladly.’ 

“ I looked  at  him  curiously. 

‘‘‘You  mean  the  morphia?’  I de- 
manded. 

“He  nodded.  ‘I  don’t  ask  you  to  give 
it  to  me,’  he  said;  4 1 only  ask — ’ 
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“I  interrupted  him.  4 Are  you  in  pain?’ 

“ He  laughed  softly,  and  I really  be- 
lieve lie  felt  a tinge  of  amusement.  ‘It 
is  a question  of  expediency,’  he  explained. 
4 If  you  happen  to  be  a moralist—’ 

4‘He  broke  off.  4 What  of  it?'  I in- 
quired. 

“He  settled  himself  in  his  corner,  rest- 
ing his  head  against  the  cushions. 

4 4 4 You  get  out  at  Leicester,’  he  said, 
recklessly.  * I go  on  to  London,  where 
Providence, represented  by  Scotland  Yard, 
is  awaiting  me.' 

44 1 started.  4 For  what?’ 

“‘They  call  it  murder,  I believe,’  he 
returned:  4 but  what  they  call  it  matters 
very  little.  I call  it  justifiable  homicide 
— that  also  matters  very  little.  The  point 
is — I will  arrive,  they  will  be  there  before 
me.  That  is  settled.  Every  station  along 
the  road  is  watched.’ 

“ I glanced  out  of  the  window. 

44  ‘But  you  came  from  Glasgow,’  I sug- 
gested. 

“ * Worse  luck!  I waited  in  the  dress- 
ing-room until  the  train  started.  I hoped 
to  have  the  compartment  alone,  but — ’ 
He  leaned  forward  and  lowered  the  win- 
dow-shade. ‘If  you  don’t  object,’  he 
said,  apologetically;  ‘I  find  the  glare 
trying.  It  is  a question  for  a moralist,’ 
he  repeated.  4 Indeed,  I may  call  my- 
self a question  for  a moralist,’  and  he 
smiled  again  with  that  ugly  humor..  ‘To 
begin  with  the  beginning,  the  question  is 
bred  in  the  bone  and  it's  out  in  the 
blood.’  He  nodded  at  my  look  of  sur- 
prise. ‘You  are  an  American,’ he  con- 
tinued, ‘and  so  am  I.  I was  born  in 
Washington  some  thirty  years  ago.  My 
father  was  a politician  of  note,  whose 
honor  was  held  to  .be  unimpeachable — 
which  was  a mistake.  His  name  doesn’t 
matter,  but  lie  became  very  wealthy 
through  judicious  speculations — in  votes 
and  other  things.  Mv  mother  lias  always 
suffered  from  an  incipient  hysteria,  which 
developed  shortly  before  my  birth.’  He 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar  with  a flick  of  his  finger.  ‘ The 
motive  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,’  lie  said, 
with  a glance  at  my  travelling-bag.  He 
had  the  coolest  bravado  I have  ever  met. 

4 As  a child,*  lie  went  on,  4 1 gave  great 
promise.  Indeed,  we  moved  to  England 
that  I might  be  educated  at  Oxford.  My 
father  considered  the  atmospheric  eccle- 
siasticism  to  be  beneficial.  But  while  at 


college  I got  into  trouble  with  a woman, 
and  1 left.  My  father  died,  his  fortune 
burst  like  a bubble,  and  my  mother  moved 
to  the  country.  I was  put  into  a bank- 
ing office,  but  I got  into  more  trouble 
with  women — this  time  two  of  them.  On*: 
was  a low  variety  actress,  and  I married 
her.  I didn’t  want  to  do  it.  I tried  imt 
to,  but  I couldn’t  help  it,  and  I did  it.  A 
month  later  I left  her.  I changed  mv 
name  and  went  to  Belfast,  where  I re- 
solved to  become  an  honest  man.  It  was 
a tough  job,  but  I labore  d and  I succeeded 
— for  a time.  The  variety  actress  began 
looking  for  me,  but  I escaped  her.  and 
have  escaped  her  so  far.  That  was  eight 
years  ago.  Arid  several  years  after  reach- 
ing Belfast  I met  another  woman.  She 
was  different.  I fell  ill  of  fever  in  Ire- 
land, and  she  nursed  me.  She  was  a good 
woman*,  with  a broad  Irish  face,  strong 
hands,  and  motherly  shoulders.  I was 
weak  and  she  was  strong,  and  I fell  in 
love  with  her.  I tried  to  tell  her  about 
the  variety  actress,  but  somehow  I 
couldn’t,  and  I married  her.’  He  shot 
the  stump  of  his  cigar  through  the  oppo- 
site window  and  lighted  another,  this  time 
drawing  the  match  from  liis  poekeL 
‘ She  is  an  honest  woman,'  he  said — as 
honest  as  the  day.  She  believes  in  me. 
It  would  kill  her  to  know  about  the  va- 
riety actress — and  all  the  others.  There 
is  one  child,  a girl — a freckle  faced  mile 
just  like  her  mother  — and  another  is 
coming.* 

“ 4 She  knows  nothing  of  this  af- 
fair V 

4 4 4 Not  a blamed  thing.  She  is  the  kind 
of  woman  who  is  good  because  she  can’t 
help  herself.  She  enjoys  it.  I never  did. 
My  mother  is  different,  too.  She  would 
die  if  other  people  knew*  of  this;  my  wife 
would  die  if  she  knew  of  it  herself.  Well. 
I got  tired,  and  I wanted  money,  so  I left 
her  and  went  to  Dublin.  I changed  iny 
name  and  got  a clerkship  in  a shipping- 
office.  My  wife  thinks  I went  to  Amer- 
ica to  get  work,  and  if  she  never  hears  of 
me  she'll  probably  think  no  Wei's*?.  1 
did  intend  going  to  America,  but  some 
how  I didn't.  I got  in  with  a man  who 
signed  somebody’s  name  to  a check  and 
got  me  to  present  it.  Then  we  quarrelled 
about  the  money,  and  the  man  threw  the 
job  on  me  and  the  affair  came  out  But 
before  they  arrested  me  I ran  him  down 
and  shot  him.  I was  ridding  the  world 
of  a damned  traitor.' 
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“He  raised  the  shade  with  a nervous 
hand,  but  the  sun  flashed  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  lowered  it. 

“ 4 1 suppose  I'd  hang1  for  it,’  he  said; 
‘ there  isn’t  much  doubt  of  that.  If  I 
waited  I’d  hang  for  it,  but  I am  not  going 
to  wait.  I am  going  to  die.  It  is  the 
only  thing  left,  and  I am  going  to  do 
it—’ 

“ 4 And  how?' 

“ 4 Before  this  train  reaches  London,’  he 
replied,  4 1 am  a dead  man.  There  are 
two  ways.  I might  say  three,  except 
that  a pitch  from  the  carriage  might 
mean  only  a broken  leg.  But  there  is 
this — ’ He  drew  a vial  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  to  the  light.  It  contained  an 
ounce  or  so  of  carbolic  acid. 

“‘One  of  the  most  corrosive  of  irri- 
tants,’ I observed. 

“ ‘And  there  is — your  package.’ 

“ My  first  impulse  prompted  me  to  force 
the  vial  from  him.  He  was  a slight  man, 
and  I could  have  overcome  him  with  but 
little  exertion.  But  the  exertion  I did 
not  make.  I should  as  soon  have  thought, 
when  my  rational  humor  reasserted  it- 
self, of  knocking  a man  down  on  Broad- 
way and  robbing  him  of  his  watch.  The 
acid  was  as  exclusively  his  property  as  the 
clothes  he  wore,  and  equally  his  life  was 
his  own.  Had  he  declared  his  intention 
to  hurl  himself  from  the  window  I might 
not  have  made  way  for  him,  but  I should 
certainly  not  have  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage. 

“But  the  morphia  was  mine,  and  that 
I should  assist  him  was  another  matter, 
so  I said, 

“ ‘The  package  belongs  to  me.’ 

44  4 And  you  will  not  exchange?’ 

4 4 4 Certainly  not.' 

44  He  answered,  almost  angrily: 

4 4 4 Why  not  be  reasonable?  You  ad- 
mit that  I am  in  a mess  of  it?’ 

“ ‘Readily/ 

4 4 4 You  also  admit  that  my  life  is  mor- 
ally my  own?’ 

44  ‘ Equally.’ 

4 4 4 That  its  continuance  could  in  no 
wise  prove  to  be  of  benefit  to  society  ?' 

4 4 4 1 do.’ 

44 ‘That  for  all  connected  with  me  it 
would  be  better  that  I should  die  un- 
known and  under  an  assumed  name  than 
that  I should  end  upon  the  scaffold,  my 
wife  and  mother  wrecked  for  life,  my 
children  discovered  to  be  illegitimate?’ 

4 4 4 Yes.’ 


4 4 4 Then  you  admit  also  that  the  best 
I can  do  is  to  kill  myself  before  reaching 
London?’ 

4 4 4 Perhaps.’ 

4 4 4 So  you  will  leave  me  the  morphine 
when  you  get  off  at  Leicester?’ 

4 4 4 No.’ 

44  He  struck  the  window-sill  impatient- 
ly with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

4 4 4 And  why  not?’ 

44 1 hesitated  an  instant. 

4 4 4 Because,  upon  the  whole,  I do  not 
care  to  be  the  instrument  of  your  self-de- 
struction.’ 

4 4 4 Don't  be  a fool !’  he  retorted.  4 Speak 
honestly,  and  say  that  because  of  a little 
moral  shrinkage  on  your  part  you  prefer 
to  leave  a human  being  to  a death  of 
agony.  I don’t  like  physical  pain.  I 
am  like  a woman  about  it,  but  it  is  better 
than  hanging,  or  life  - imprisonment,  or 
any  jury  finding.’ 

44 1 became  exhortatory. 

4 4 4 Why  not  face  it  like  a man  and  take 
your  chances?  Who  knows — ’ 

4 4 4 1 have  had  my  chances,’  he  returned. 

4 1 have  squandered  more  chances  than 
most  men  ever  lay  eyes  on— and  I don’t 
care.  If  I had  the  opportunity,  I’d  squan- 
der them  again.  It  is  the  only  thing 
chances  are  made  for.’ 

“‘What  a scoundrel  you  are!’  I ex- 
claimed. 

‘4  4 Well,  I don’t  know,’  he  answered  : 

4 there  have  been  worse  men.  I never 
said  a harsh  word  to  a woman,  and  I nev- 
er hit  a man  when  he  was  down — ’ 

44 1 blushed.  4 Oh,  I didn't  mean  to  hit 
you,’  I responded. 

“ He  took  no  notice. 

4 4 4 1 like  my  wife,’  he  said.  4 She  is  a 
good  woman,  and  I’d  do  a good  deal  to 
keep  her  and  the  children  from  knowing 
the  truth.  Perhaps  I'd  kill  myself  even 
if  I didn’t  want  to.  I don't  know,  but  I 
am  tired — damned  tired.' 

4 4 4 And  yet  you  deserted  her.' 

4 4 4 1 did.  I tried  not  to,  but  I couldn't 
help  it.  If  I was  free  to  go  back  to  her 
to-morrow,  unless  I was  ill  and  wanted 
nursing,  I’d  see  that  she  had  grown  shape- 
less, and  that  her  hands  were  coarse.’ 
He  stretched  out  his  own,  which  were  sin- 
gularly white  and  delicate.  4 1 believe 
I'd  leave  her  in  a week,’  he  said. 

“Then  with  an  eager  movement  he 
pointed  to  my  bag. 

44  ‘That  is  the  ending  of  the  difficulty,’ 
he  added,  4 otherwise  I swear  that  before 
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the  train  pets  to  London  I will  swallow 
this  stuff,  and  die  like  a rat.1 

“‘I  admit  your  right  to  die  in  any 
manner  you  choose,  but  I don't  see  that  it 
is  my  place  to  assist  you.  It  is  an  ugly 
job.’ 

“ ‘So  am  I,’  he  retorted,  grimly.  ‘ At 
any  rate,  if  you  leave  the  train  with  that 
package  in  your  bag  it  will  be  cowardice 
— sheer  cowardice.  And  for  the  sake  of 
your  cowardice  you  will  damn  me  to 
this — ’ He  touched  the  vial. 

* " 4 1 1 won't  be  pleasant,’  I said,  and  we 
were  silent. 

I knew  that  the  man  had  spoken  the 
truth.  I was  accustomed  to  lies,  and  had 
learned  to  detect  them.  I knew,  also, 
that  the  world  would  be  well  rid  of  him 
and  his  kind.  Why  I should  preserve 
him  for  death  upon  the  gallows  1 did  not 
see.  The  majesty  of  the  law  would  be 
in  no  way  ruffled  by  his  premature  de- 
parture; and  if  I could  trust  that  part  of 
his  story,  the  lives  of  innocent  women 
and  children  would,  in  the  other  case, 
suffer  considerably.  And  even  if  I and 
my  unopened  bag  alighted  at  Leicester,  I 
was  sure  that  he  would  never  reach  Lon- 
don alive.  He  was  a desperate  man,  this 
I read  in  his  set  face,  his  dazed  eyes,  his 
nervous  hands.  He  was  a poor  devil,  and 
I was  sorry  for  him  as  it  was.  Why, 
then,  should  I contribute,  by  mv  refusal 
to  comply  with  his  request,  an  additional 
hour  of  agony  to  his  existence?  Could  I, 
with  my  pretence  of  philosophic  latitudi- 
narianism,  alight  at  my  station,  leaving 
him  to  swallow  the  acid  and  die  like  a 
rat  in  a cage  before  the  journey  was 
over  ? I remembered  that  I had  once 
seen  a guinea-pig  die  from  the  effects  of 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  remembrance  sick- 
ened me  suddenly. 

“ As  I sat  there  listening  to  the  noise  of 
the  slackening  train,  which  was  nearing 
Leicester,  I thought  of  a hundred  things. 

1 thought  of  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hart- 
mann. I thought  of  the  dying  guinea- 
pig.  I thought  of  the  broad-faced  Irish 
wife  and  the  two  children. 

‘’Then  ‘Leicester’  Hashed  before  me, 
and  the  train  stopped.  I rose,  gathered 
my  coat  and  rug.  and  lifted  the  volume  of 
von  Hartmann  from  the  seat.  The  man 
remained  motionless  in  the  corner  of 
the  compartment,  but  his  eyes  followed 
me. 

“ I stooped,  opened  my  bag.  and  laid  the 
chemist's  package  upon  the  seat.  Then 


I stepped  out,  closing  the  door  after  me.” 
As  the  speaker  finished,  lie  reached  for- 
ward, selected  an  almond  from  the  stand 
of  nuts,  fitted  it  carefully  between  the 
crackers,  and  cracked  it  slowly. 

The  young  lady  upon  the  Captain  s 
right  shook  herself  with  a shudder. 

“ What  a horrible  story  !”  she  exclaim- 
ed ; “ for  it  is  a story,  after  all,  and  not  a 
fact.'’ 

“A  point,  rather,’'  suggested  the  Eng- 
lishman ; “ hut  is  that  all  ?" 

“All  of  the  point,"  returned  the  alien- 
ist. ‘’The  next  day  I saw  in  the  Times 
that  a man,  supposed  to  be  James  Mor- 
ganson,  who  was  wanted  for  murder, 
was  found  dead  in  a first-class  smoking- 
compartment  of  the  Midland  Railway. 
Coroner's  verdict,  ‘Death  resulting  from 
an  overdose  of  morphia,  taken  with  sui- 
cidal intent.'” 

The  journalist  dropped  a lump  of  sugar 
in  his  cup  and  watched  it  attentively. 

“I  don't  think  I could  have  done  it," 
he  said.  “I  might  have  left  him  with 
his  carbolic.  But  I couldn’t  have  delib- 
erately given  him  his  death-potion." 

“But  as  long  as  he  was  going  to  die," 
responded  the  girl  in  the  yachting-cap, 
“it  was  better  to  let  him  die  painless- 
ly.” 

The  Englishman  smiled.  “ Can  a wo- 
man ever  consider  the  ethical  side  of  a 
question  when  the  sympathetic  one  is  vis- 
ible?’’ he  asked. 

The  alienist  cracked  another  almond. 
“ I was  sincere,”  he  said.  “ Of  that  there 
is  no  doubt.  I thought  I did  right.  The 
question  is— did  I do  right?'’ 

“ It  would  have  been  wiser,''  began  the 
1 a w y e r,  argu  m e n ta  ti  vel  v , “ si  n ce  y o u we  re 
stronger  than  he,  to  take  the  vial  from 
him,  and  to  leave  him  to  the  care  of  the 
law.” 

“ But  the  wife  and  children,"  replied 
the  girl  in  the  yachting  - cap.  “And 
hanging  is  so  horrible!" 

“ So  is  murder,'’  responded  the  lawyer, 
d rv 1 y . 

The  young  lady  on  the  Captain's  right 
laid  her  napkin  upon  the  table  and 
rose.  “I  don't  know  what  was  right." 
she  said,  “hut  I do  know  that  in  your 
place  I should  have  felt  like  a murder- 
er. " 

The  alienist  smiled  half  cynically. 
“So  I did,”  he  answered;  “hut  there  is 
such  a thing,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  a 
conscientious  murderer. " 
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BY  HI  Til  McENEKY  STUART. 


IlOBE  TAYLOR,  the  plantation  wag,  seems 
to  have  been  a natural  humorist,  or,  as 
his  fond  mother  put  it,  he  was  “a  horn  game- 
maker  fom  <le  ground  up,  fo’told  an’  fo’or- 
dained.” 

As  to  this  last  we  shall  presently  hear;  hut 
certain  it  is  that  from  the  old  days  when  as  a 
ladTobe  had  missed  hisdinner  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  field-hands,  who  tripped  in  the  snares  he 
set  for  their  feet,  to  the  time  of  this  telling, 
no  one  ever  felt  quite  safe  within  the  range  of 
liis  “ deviltry.” 

To  ho  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  times,  or 
places,  and  a setting  hen  or  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  invited  hint  about  equally  as  possible 
victims  of  a practical  joke.  The  holy  Sab- 
bath or  the  sanctuary  was  his  to  employ  on  oc- 
casion, and  yet,  although  he  had  sometimes 
cl«»sely  skirted  the  dangerous  edge  of  impro- 
priety, he  had.  somehow,  never  quite  stepped 
over  the  hounds — which  is  to  say,  he  had  nev- 
er done  so  by  common  consent. 

Of  course  there  were  frequent  irate  minori- 
ties who  declared  him  guilty  of  breaking  the 
entire  decalogue,  more  or  less,  hut  they  were 
always  such  as  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
were  not  in  position  for  a fair  perspective. 
There  was  always — figuratively,  at  least— an 
applauding  audience  who  pronounced  his 
comedies  worthy — and  what  more  could  any 
comedian  ask  ? 

For  instance,  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  he  had  put  sorghum  syrup  into  the  bap- 
tismal font  at  the  September  christening,  ami 
had  ten  mothers  struggling  to  keep <1  lie  dies 
of}'  their  eleven  babies  during  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony,  while  they  sat  conspicuously  in  the 
amen  pews,  he  had  pretty  nearly  gone  too  fur, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  saved  from  public  dis- 
grace only  by  a coincidence  which  committed 
the  officiating  minister  to  leniency. 

To  such  as  are  not  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods or  the  vernacular  of  some  of  the  most 
faithful  preachers  of  the  Word,  in  districts 
either  over  or  under  populated,  it  may  seem 
that  Brother  Saul  Saunders  was  culpably  in- 
decorous when  he  exclaimed  with  fervor,  as  he 
held  his  hands  in  benediction  over  the  line  of 
babes  before  the  ceremony,  44 1 tell  yer,  feller- 
sinners,  dey  ain’t  no  flies  on  baptized  chilleii.*’ 
Even  as  he  spoke  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  baptismal  font,  and  as  he  did  so  a swarm 
of  flics  rose  from  its  surface,  and  when  pres- 
ently the  babes  passed,  one  by  one,  under  the 
hand  of  generous  sprinkling,  each  one  was 


seen  to  carry  away  its  quota  of  the  swarm  in 
a buzzing  halo  of  dies  about  its  head. 

Perhaps  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  might 
have  reached  only  the  scattering  few  who 
were  doing  their  best  to  preserve  decorum,  had 
not  Brother  Saul,  overcome  with  the  humor  of 
the  situation,  remarked,  with  a chuckle,  “ I 
’dare,  when  I said  dey  wam’t  no  dies  on  bap- 
tized chi  lien,  I wasn’t  no  mo’n  usin’  a figgur  o’ 
Scripture  speech.” 

This  of  course  licensed  the  explosion  of 
mirth  that  greeted  it, .and  In  the  midst  of  the 
hilarity  Tobe Taylor  slipped  out  of  church  and 
ran  boldly  into  the  woods,  the  back  of  his 
shaking  shoulders  in  full  view  of  the  entire 
congregation — a way  he  had  of  confessing  a 
thing  he  had  done  by  dodging  an  assumed  ac- 
cusation. Thus  he  seized  his  success  at  full 
tide. 

Of  course  no  one  thought  Tube  did  right  in 
this  instance,  but  there  were  really  only  ten 
people  in  the  entire  congregation  who  felt 
that  he  had  committed  an  unpardonable  sin, 
and  who  would  have  been  glad  to  help  tar  and 
feather  him  then  and  there,  excepting  for  the 
babies  they  carried — so  they  said.  Some  of 
the  other  mothers  would  hardly  have  forgiven 
him,  perhaps,  had  they  not  been  seen  laugh- 
ing. Indeed,  every  one  in  church  laughed, 
excepting,  only  the  twenty -one  who  made 
up  the  comedy — even  the  few  straggling  fa- 
thers, who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
t lie  nisei  ves. 

As  To  he’s  own  people  were  Baptists,  perhaps 
he  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  have  a 
proper  reverence  for  the  ceremony  repudiated 
of  his  sect.  This  seems  the  only  possible  ex- 
cuse for  him,  unless,  indeed,  we  accept  his  mo- 
ther’s claim  that  when  Tobe  saw*  a chance  for 
a joke,  he  just  couldn't  help plai/inp  it.  Wheth- 
er this  was  valid  or  not,  she  certainly  gave 
some  very  serious  and  cogent  reasons  for  her 
hypothesis  in  the  way  of  prenatal  influences, 
planetary  and  other,  not  to  mention  a certain 
prophecy  spoken  concerning  him  by  an  old 
blind  voudro  prophetess  to  whom  she  had 
gone  seeking  enlightenment  some  months  be- 
fore his  birth.  Peering  with  sightless  eyes 
into  the  night,  the  sorceress  had  raised  her 
thin  hands,  and  whispered,  mysteriously: 

“ Y<<n  li‘uk"  fVr  a on  cle  March, 

Or  a scholar  <*n  hi-*  way  to  school, 

Bui  ail  I s**«  Is  a rainbow  arch 
Like  a Jumpin'-rope  fer  a April  fool  ” 

Three  times  over,  with  only  a little  obscurity 
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always  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  she  had  said 
these  mysterious  words  to  the  waiting  woman, 
• Zenobia,  and  so  they  had  remained  in  her 
mind.  She  was  never  sure  whether  the  words 
closing  the  first  line  were  “in  the  March”  or 
“on  the  March  ” or  “in  the  marsh,”  until  the 
month  of  March  had  passed  in  ungratified 
expectation,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April 
there  arrived  the  cheeriest  of  brown  cherubs 
at  the  birth-cabin,  when  the  happy  mother 
told  the  story  to  the  women  about  her  bed, 
and  laughed  with  them  as  she  thought  of  her 
babe’s  being  not  only  worthy  the  prestige  of 
au  unequivocal  prophecy,  but  so  close  to  the 
heavenly  favor  as  to  make  free  with  the  mys- 
tical sign  of  promise.  Think  of  even  figura- 
tively jumping  rope  with  the  rainbow!  Al- 
most any  one  would  be  willing  to  be  a fool  for 
five  minutes  for  such  a privilege  — realizing 
how  many  have  to  be  fools  all  their  lives  for 
nothing — and  that  all  who  are  fools  do  not 
know  it,  and  that  perhaps — ? 

If  Tobe  had  not  literally  danced  with  the 
rainbow  all  his  life,  he  seems,  in  every  sense 
that  a prophet  could  desire,  to  have  made  good 
the  spirit  of  this  prediction.  Perhaps  no  bet- 
ter illustration  of  this  could  be  found  than  the 
one  just  cited.  When  once  his  playful  fan- 
cies were  focussed  on  a scheme  of  fun,  no 
thought  of  irreverence  seems  to  have  entered 
as  a deterrent  into  Tobe’s  artless  conscious- 
ness. And  no  doubt  there  was  truth  as  well 
as  charity  in  the  claim  of  his  defenders  that 
“Tobe  didn’t  never  mean  no  harm  by  nothin’.” 
It  is  also  true  that  he  rarely  did  any  real  harm. 
It  was  a waste  of  raw  material,  no  doubt,  to 
throw  out  a good  setting  of  goose  eggs,  and  to 
substitute  under  the  unconscious  sitter  a half- 
dozen  half-hatched  alligators  that  he  found  in 
the  sand  ; but  the  barn-yard  sensation  that  it 
produced  seemed  to  Tobe  to  make  it  worth 
while — that  is  to  say,  if  Tobe  did  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  which  were  found  done, 
and  as  it  was  only  hissed — from  the  mother- 
goose  up — Tobe  never  confessed  it.  Neither 
did  be  ever  own  to  the  filling  the  toes  of 
Phidias  Joy’s  patent-leather  shoes  with  tar — 
and  for  different  reasons. 

Of  course  Phidias  might  have  gotten  the 
shoes  off  if  there  had  been  any  socks,  hut  as  it 
was  ho  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  field  for 
a week  in  the  tight  patent-leathers. 

That  was  funny,  but  rt  was  not  half  so  funny 
as  the  expression  of  that  young  gallant’s 
face  as  he  limped  along  the  cane  rows, 
abusing  all  “durn  fools”  in  general  under  his 
breath.  He  would  have  scored  Tobe  roundly, 
but  for  reasons.  Incidentally,  Tobe  was  the 
champion  wrestler  of  six  plantations,  and  be 
was  captain  of  the  “ Black  and  Tan  ” baseball 
nine,  and  Phidias  was  designed  for  a watch- 
charm.  There  was  more  comfort  in  not  know- 
ing wlio  put  the  tar  in  his  boots  than  there 
could  possibly  have  been  in  finding  out. 

Phidias  could  have  had  the  shoes  cut  from 
his  feet,  of  course,  but  he  wanted  to  save  them, 


and  Tobe  knew  it.  He  wondered  what  efforts 
Phidias  was  making  for  his  relief,  and  lie  even 
had  the  assurance  to  surprise  the  little  man 
one  evening  about  bedtime,  when  he  found 
him  sitting  with  his  feet  in  a bucket  of  kero- 
sene-oil, calmly  reading  bis  Bible. 

“ I sb’d  think  you’d  be  afeerd  to  fetch  dat 
Bible  so  near  yo’  foots,  Phidias,”  he  remarked, 
dryly  ; and  when  Phidias  asked  why, he  drawl- 
ed, 

“’Case  you  know  de  Word  hit’s  a lamp  unto 
yo'  feet,  an’  ef  you  don't  look  out,  you’ll  splode.” 
Tobe  was  a bright  fellow*. 

No  oue  ever  knew*  just  how*  Pliidias  finally 
got  the  shoes  off,  but  in  about  ten  days  from 
their  attachment  be  strolled  into  the  field  one 
morning  barefoot  and  smiling,  and  at  the  Sat- 
urday evening  cake-walk  follow lug  be  appear- 
ed in  patent-leathers  which  were  unquestion- 
ably the  same — that  is  to  say,  the  tippers  were 
the  same.  Phidias  liad  been  to  town,  and 
there  were  some  who  said  the  soles  of  bis  shoes 
were  new*.  They  liad  only  been  “as  good  as 
new”  when  they  first  became  his  through  a 
misfit  of  a young  lawyer,  w ho  bad  sold  them 
to  Phidias  on  time  for  five  dollars,  to  be  paid 
in  promiscuous  shoe  - polishing  and  errand- 
running  at  no  stipulated  rate.  The  fact  is 
they  bad  about  cost  him  his  freedom  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

They  came  high,  but  they  w ere  the  only  full 
patent- leathers  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
plantation  circles  in  this  region,  and,  as  Lit* 
said,  they  w ere  “ worth  the  money.” 

Of  course  there  wrere  times  in  Tube’s  career 
when  it  seemed  to  the  thoughtful  observer 
that  nothing  was  quite  so  much  needed  as 
some  one  powerful  enough  to  take  him  by  tlie 
nape  of  the  neck — in  lieu  of  the  absent  collar 
— and  to  shake  a little  reverence  and  tear  into 
him;  but  there  are  certain  easy-going,  loose- 
jointed,  lounging  folk  whom  it  is  obviously 
best  to  “ keep  friends  with  ” on  general  princi- 
ples. Tobe  w as  one  of  these. 

The  1st  of  April  w as  Tube’s  red-letter  day, 
in  a calendar  all  printed  more  or  less  in  gay 
color.  It  would  have  been  so,  probably,  even 
bad  it  not  been  bis  birthday. 

“ Birfday  in  two  munts  — birfdav  in  three 
weeks — birfday  in  a week — birfday  day  arter 
to-morrer — birfday  to-morrer — better  look  out  /” 

So  it  bad  been  his  life  habit  to  approach  it. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  people  ou  the  place  were 
afraid  to  eat  or  to  drink,  to  turn  their  backs, 
or  to  answer  a civil  question  on  this  day  w hen 
Tobe  was  within  earshot,  or  even  when  he  was 
not,  lest  he  be  in  hiding. 

Aud  so,  when  on  the  morning  of  his  nine- 
teenth birthday  it  was  rumored  that  Tobe  was 
ill,  everybody  smiled,  wondering  what  part 
this  ruse  was  to  play  in  the  day’s  comedy. 

When  the  morning  passed,  however,  and  lie 
did  not  appear, and  late  iu  the  afternoon  he  w as 
seen  to  stroll  languidly  over  to  the  wash-house, 
looking  gray  about  the  mouth  and  with  his 
bead  tied  up,  the  women  w*ho  saw  him  were 
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convinced  that  he  was  not  “ possnming.”  Old 
Aunt  Judy,  the  deaf  superannuated  woman  who 
lived  at  the  wash-house,  and  was  presiding 
genius  of  the  tubs,  was  very  fond  of  Tube,  and 
it  was  his  habit  to  seek  her  comfortable  hearth 
when  he  needed  coddling.  When  she  saw 
him  to-day,  she  threw  him  her  gray  blanket, 
poured  several  things  into  a tomato-can  and 
set  it  on  the  coals,  and  Tobc  knew  that  he 
would  soon  have  a dose  of  the  good,  oniony, 
sugary,  cinnamon  - flavored,  buttery,  bitter 
brew  with  which  Judy  intercepted  all  the 
common  ills  of  life,  and  which  Tobe  thought  al- 
most as  good  as  molasses  candy.  Tobe  was  real- 
ly pretty  miserable  to-day  ; and  when  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  rolled  into  the  blanket  like  a co- 
coon before  the  lire,  he  was  as  guiltless  of  any 
mischievous  intention  as  the  cat  that  slept  be- 
side him.  Even  when  he  happened  to  notice 
a tiny  brown  hand  on  the  pallet  behind  the 
clot hes-rack,  and  crawled  over  to  look  at  the 
washer-women’s  babies  that  he  knew  were 
asleep  there,  he  was  impelled  by  simple  childish 
curiosity  alone.  It  was  only  when  the  line  of 
babies  recalled  the  christening  episode  that  he 
suddenly  realized  in  them  a challenge  and  an 
opportunity.  In  about  two  minutes  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  his  impending  chill,  and 
w as  chuckling  with  inward  joy  over  an  idea — 
a regular  tirst-of-Aprii  birthday  idea! 

“ Fcr  Gord  sake !”  he  giggled.  “Talk  about 
pease  in  a pod  ! I wonder  would  (ley  mammies 
know  ’em  ef  I was  to  pull  off  dey  clo’es  an’ 
turn  ’em  loose  in  dey  skins  ?” 

Ho  peeped  under  the  screen  to  see  where 
Aunt  Judy’s  feet  were,  and  could  just  see  her 
beefs  through  the  door,  so  he  knew  she  was 
sprinkling  clothes  on  the  veranda. 

And  now,  touching  it  gingerly,  he  slipped  a 
sleeve  from  one  tiny  arm,  and  then  another; 
and  when  a babe  whimpered,  he  took  it  up, 
turned  it  over,  and  changed  its  place,  patting 
it  softly.  There  were  seven  on  the  pallet,  all 
told,  and  presently  there  were  seven  little 
slips  of  pink  and  orange-colored  prints  and 
blue  homespun  in  a heap,  and  reversing  the 
pile,  Tobe  began  to  put  them  on  again,  “ hit  an* 
miss.’’  He  had  not  finished  the  redressing, 
though,  when  a fresh  thought  stopped  him. 

“ Ef  I could  jes  git  about  a half-dozen  or  so 
mo’,  an’  drap  ’em  in,  wouldn’t  dey  he  de  dickens 
to  pay  f”  lie  chuckled;  and  he  sat  hack  on  his 
haunches  and  began  to  enumerate: 

“Lemmesee.  Dar’s  Millie  Frank’s  chile  ; I 
know  Millie  ain’t  washin’  at  de  spring.  An’ 
liar’s  Abbie  Jim,  she  got  a month -ole  baby. 
An’  dar’s  Maine  Henry’s  twins.  And  Calline 
Towers’s  two  o’  de  triplers  livin’.  An’  dey’s  at 
least  sev’al  yo’ng  babies  down  in  de  Million 
Boll  Bot  tom.  Ef  I could — ” 

It  was  a preposterous  thing  to  attempt,  hut 
the  very  risk  it  involved  made  it  fascinating. 
He  could  not  turn  his  head  in  any  direction 
now  without  realizing  the  babies  there  were 
in  the  cabins  along  the  line  of  his  vision.  Of 
course  he  could  not  be  quite  sure  which  of 


them  might  be  already  here,  not  knowing 
which  women  were  at  the  spring.  But  lie 
knew  that  none  of  the  mothers  of  young  ba- 
bies were  in  the  field,  and  that  such  as  were 
able  were  expected  to  “put  in”  part  of  each 
day  either  at  the  wash-house  or  in  the  sewing- 
room.  He  remembered  that  a woman  named 
Dinah  Wilbor  usually  washed  at  her  own 
spring,  and  that  she  had  a young  child.  In 
about  three  minutes  he  had  muffled  his  face 
and  neck,  drawn  up  his  shoulders  again  in  a 
sort  of  wet-chicken  expression,  and  started 
out  in  the  direction  of  Dinah’s  cabin. 

He  found  her  washing  under  the  trees  at  her 
door,  as  lie  had  expected,  but,  as  he  had  not 
expected,  she  saw  him  at  the  same  moment, 
and  perceiving  this,  he  ambled  up  to  her,  even 
taking  a seat  on  the  wash-bench  at  her  side, 
while  lie  told  her  how  “po’ly”  he  felt — “jes 
too  sick  to  live,  an’  not  sick  enough  to  die.” 

Ilis  “ threatenin’  chill,”  he  declared,  was 
just  giving  way  to  a “ threatenin’  fever,”  and 
he  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  and  got  Dinah  to 
feel  his  forehead,  which  was  bjT  this  time  real- 
ly quite  hot  and  dry.  The  truth  was,  ho  had 
been  surprised,  and  he  was  gaining  time. 

Dinah  was  a hearty  soul,  and  she  hastened 
to  insist  that  he  should  go  into  her  cabin  and 
lie  down.  This  he  at  first  declined  to  do  ; then 
he  reconsidered,  and  remarking  that  the  sight 
of  the  gourd  dipper  hanging  at  the  door  made 
him  thirsty  for  water  and  a nap,  he  strode  t im- 
idly over  to  the  window,  steppiug  gingerly  lest 
he  should  waken  the  sleeping  dogs  before  the 
door.  Dinah’s  half-witted  sister,  Silly  Ann, 
sat  within  the  w indow,  shelling  pease. 

As  he  passed  in,  he  tapped  her  shoulder  play- 
fully with  the  dipper  he  carried.  “ Hurry,  Silly 
Ann,  honey,”  he  whispered,  “ an’  shell  me  a 
hatful  by  de  time  I comes  for  ’em,”  and  when 
she  grinned  at  him  and  nodded,  he  saw  that 
her  fingers  were  flying. 

The  baby  slept  upon  a shawl  on  the  bed, 
and  the  “sugar-tit,”  or  “comforter,”  with 
which  it  hail  been  beguiled  into  sleeping,  lay, 
oft' duty, on  the  pillow  beside  it. 

Tobe  saw  with  one  swift  glance  that  the 
bed  was  beyond  the  range  of  Silly  Ann’s  vision, 
and  that  it  was  beside  a back  window.  He 
saw  also  that  outside  the  window  there  was  a 
table.  He  did  not  see  that  there  was  a basket 
under  the  table.  He  found  that  afterward. 

Before  one  could  even  think  Jack  Kobinson, 
the  baby  was  lying  in  its  soft  shawl  on  the 
table  outside  the  window,  its  solace  in  its 
mouth,  and  Tobe  was  out  the  front  way, 
straggling  toward  Dinah  ; and  while  she  help- 
ed him  on  with  his  coat  lie  whined:  “I  feels 
too  bad  to  resk  layin’  down,  tbanky,  ma’am; 
dat  dipper  o’  water  ’suaged  my  hot  flush  into 
a col’  shiver.  I feered  ef  I lay  down  I can’t 
git  up,”  and  trembling  as  if  a chill  were  oil 
him,  lie  started  off  down  the  road. 

When  its  curve  took  him  beyond  Dinah’s 
sight,  however,  he  turned  as  nimbly  as  a fawn, 
and  in  about  twenty  strides,  doubling  the  eor- 
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nor  of  her  cabin,  lie  darted  to  its  rear,  seized 
the  basket  under  the  table,  lay  the  warm  bun- 
dle carefully  within  it,  and  fairly  danced  into 
the  bit  of  pine  beyond,  where  the  twins  lived. 
Here  he  found  an  easy  opening,  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  three  lit  tle  babies  in  the  basket 
he  presently  balanced  on  his  pate  did  not  in  the 
least  temper  his  spirit  or  modify  his  gait.  The 
mother  of  the  twins  was  exchanging  cabbage- 
plants  with  a neighbor  over  a back  fence. 

It  was  clear  sailing  now,  until  he  reached 
the  mulberry  grove  behind  the  wash-house, 
and  here  he  proceeded  slowly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened, though,  and  when  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  wash-house  he  stood  and  listened,  and 
in  a moment  he  saw’  through  the  window  Silvy 
Duke  dropping  a sleeping  child  back  to  the 
pallet,  and  he  heard  her  say  to  herselt, 

“1  declare,  seem  like  I kin  see  little  Silvy 
grow  f-oiii  one  nnssin’  to  another !’’  and  he  felt 
that  the  play  had  begun. 

He  chuckled  inwardly  as  he  passed  in  by  one 
door  w hile  she  went  out  by  another,  and  dart- 
ing w ith  bis  basket  behind  the  screen,  he  has- 
tened to  place  the  three  additions  in  line,  first 
changing  their  frocks,  so  far  as  he  could.  Of 
course  he  had  not  achieved  all  this  without 
some  embarrassment  from  the  beginning,  but 
by  passing  the  “consolation  ” from  one  to  an- 
other, where  the  need  seemed  greatest,  and 
keeping  his  eye  on  Judy’s  feet,  and  his  ears 
Ret  for  the  chattering  down  at  the  spring,  he 
managed  to  feel  tolerably  safe.  But  lie  was 
very  much  excited  now,  and  when  suddenly 
one  of  the  babies  set  up  an  old-fasliioned  bow  l, 
lie  dropped  it  and  slipped  back  under  Judy’s 
bed  beyond  the  pallet.  He  made  liis  escape 
none  too  soon,  for  in  a minute  lie  saw’  a pair 
of  thin  bands  reach  down  and  take  up  the 
crying  child,  and  he  heard  old  Tild  Ann  say, 
“ I Vlare,  ef  deze  chillen  ain’t  kickin'  dey  clo’es 
clean  off.”  And  presently  she  came  again,  and 
he  suspected  that  she  was  dressing  the  others. 

Tobe  thought  he  was  having  fun,  but  Judy’s 
bed,  albeit  it  w as  an  old  four-poster  and  high, 
as  beds  go,  w as  somewhat  low  as  a roof  for  a 
young  giant.  He  was  just  beginning  to  ask 
himself  how  much  fun  he  really  w’as  having, 
and  to  wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  well 
to  slip  away  and  let  the  joke  work  itself 
out,  when  he  heard  a piercing  shriek  in  the 
road.  It  was  a woman’s  voice,  and  she  was 
screaming:  “ Whar  my  cliilef  Who  tuck  my 
chile?  Sly  baby’s  s-t-o-l-el”  And  lie  crawled 
close  to  the  wall,  ami  the  beating  of  his  heart 
shook  the  bed. 

In  a few  minutes  he  knew  that  a crow  d had 
gathered  in  the  road,  but  he  could  catch  only 
broken  sentences: 

“ Snatched  out  dc  bed — ” 

“ — in  do  broad  daylight — ” 

“ — th’ougli  de  back  w inder — ” 

“ — shellin’  pease — ” 

And  then  there  was  a lull,  and  he  heard  one 
say  : 

“ Dey  tell  me  a gy raffe  broke  loose  Tom  de 


show-tent  down  in  Row  ton’s  wood  las’  night. 
1 wonder  does  gym ft'es  eat  chillen  ?” 

“\Sh — h 11  roll,*’  said  another.  “Of  co’se  a 
gy ratio  ’ll  lop  up  a baby  jes  fer  a relish  when 
it’s  git  tin’  ready  to  devour.” 

This  was  followed  by  another  shriek,  and 
Tobe  recognized  Dinah  Wilbur’s  voice,  and  he 
w as  most  unhappy.  Indeed,  he  wanted  to  rush 
out  and  comfort  her,  but  just  at  that  moment 
some  oi  the  mothers  came  in  from  the  spring, 
and  several  of  the  babies,  recognizing  their 
voices,  possibly,  set  up  rival  wails,  and  he  saw 
pairs  of  hands  come  and  take  one  and  another, 
some  going  directly  home,  and  a few  sit  ting  at 
Judy’s  fire  to  nurse  their  children  and  discuss 
the  matter  ot  Dinah’s  baby 

Presently  lie  heard  one  say,  “I  wonder  ef 
Tobe  Taylor  ain’t  at  de  bottom  o’  Dinah’s 
trouble  ?”  The  speaker  was  old  Tild’  Ann,  ami 
she  screamed  from  the  side  of  her  pipe  into 
Judy’s  ear.  Tild’  Ann  w as  a great  old  gossip, 
and  whenever  there  was  a stir  in  the  air,  she 
hurried  over  to  the  wash-house  and  talked 
with  the  women. 

“Tube’s  W’ent  home  sick,”  snapped  Judy,  in 
reply  to  her  remark.  “Jes  ’caze  Tobe  wasted 
a few’  good  molasses  on  a passe  1 o’  tar-babies 
las’  summer,  look  like  he’s  under  s’piciou  con- 
stant. Tobe  was  so  sick  lie  didn’t  even  wait 
to  git  any  o’  de  seven -savored  miasma  mix  I 
b’iled  fer  him.” 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  bard  to  come 
out  and  face  this.  Tobe  was  amiable,  but  he 
w as  hardly  fiue. 

Besides,  Dinah’s  wails  had  passed  out  of 
hearing,  and  excepting  for  the  occasional  mo- 
ment of  supreme  panic  when  the  hands  came 
down  and  the  babies  went  up,  Tobe  soon  be- 
gan having  a stupid  time  again.  Wasn’t  it 
surprising  how  many  women  could  come  and 
leau  over  the  clothes-horse,  and  take  their 
babie8,aud  depart  without  perceiving  anything 
amiss? 

True,  the  corner  was  pretty  dark,  and  yet  it 
was  light  enough  to  facilitate  some  sort  of 
selection. 

“ I wonder  huccome  Poll)’  looks  so  puny  an’ 
peaked  to-night.  ?”  said  a voice  at  the  fire.  “ De 
chile  ain’t  ’erse’f,  noways.” 

“Maybe  you  picked  up  de  wrong  chile,”  said 
Aunt  Tild*  Ann. 

“Wrong  nothin’.  I know  my  sewin’,” 
sniffed  the  anxious  mother.  “Dis  slip  w as  l«-f 
over  f’om  my  sittin’-sun  patch-work,  all  to  de 
sleeves.  I see  you  got  Luce  Pow  ers’s  baby  up.” 

“I  picked  up  whichever  one  was  squaw din’ 
de  loudes’,”  said  Tild’  Ann;  “ but  huccoiue  you 
know  Luce’s  baby  ?” 

“I  know  Luce’s  button-sewin’.  Luce  alius 
would  sew  ’er  buttons  on  over  de  aidges. 
Lordy,  but  ain’t  her  baby  gittin’  big!  Has’ 
time  I seen  ’er  sbe  w’as  as  big-eyed  an’  slim- 
necked  ns  a half-hatched  tucky.  But  w hat 
yer  reckon  is  happened  to  Dinah’s  baby  ? I 
wonder  would  Silly  Ann  hurt  a chile  ? I don’t 
trus’  no  foolishes — ” 
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44  Ef  dat  was  my  nussin’  chile,”  she  said, 
tentatively, 44  I’d  drap  some  rusty  nails  in  my 
drinkin’-water,  an’  maybe  teck  a little  malt — ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  for  jnst  here 
Rachel  Glover  came  dashing  iu  with  a baby  iu 
her  arms,  and  shrieking:  “Wliar  my  baby  f Dis 
ain’t  my  baby.  Who  put  my  baby’s  frock  on 
dis  boy  chile — an’ — an’ — ?” 

At  this,  Sarah,  the  anxious  mother,  started 
as  if  she  had  been  shot.  Then  she  raised  the 
tiny  child  from  her  Jap,  held  it  at  arm’s-leugth 
for  a second,  and  gave  a piercing  scream.  And 
now  Tild’  Ann,  beginning  to  see  the  light-, 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  44  What  I tol’ 
yer  ?”  she  exclaimed.  “Tobe  Taylor ’ain’t  been 
possumin’  round  dis  fire  all  day  for  nothin’.” 

Hurriedly  seizing  a bit  of  fat  pine,  she  thrust 
it  into  the  coals,  and  leading  the  way  to  the 
pallet,  pulled  hack  the  clothes-rack.  Seeing 
the  sleeping  children  here,  she  threw  herself 
down  on  the  floor  and  rolled  over  bodily, 
shrieking  with  mirth. 

44  Whar  deni  fool  ’omans  search  in*  fer  wil’ 
beasts?”  she  chuckled  when  she  finally  sat  up 
and  wiped  her  eyes. 

There  was  an  exciting  time  iu  the  corner 
for  several  minutes,  each  mother  scrambling 
for  her  own  as  if  she  suspected  the  others  of 
defrauding  her. 

It  was  scarcely  maternal  the  way  Rachel 
dropped  the  child  she  had  brought  in,  and  seiz- 
ing her  own,  darted  out  into  the  night,  mutter- 
ing imprecations  as  she  went.  A crowd  passed 
her  just  outside  the  door,  and  when  they  came 
iu  now  one  cried, 44  Dey’s  a set  o’  twins  in  dar 
somewhere”;  and  the  mother  of  the  two  had 
already  begun  to  dry  her  tears,  at  sight  of  one 
of  her  babes,  but  the  one  seemed  as  nothing 
when  she  saw  that  the  other  was  not  there. 
Her  distress  was  not  for  long,  however,  for 
close  behind  her  came  auother,  wailing, 44  Dis 
ain’t  my  chile.”  It  was  the  same  old  story. 

As  the  last  arrival  passed  Tild’  Ann,  sitting 
at  the  fire  now,  she  chuckled  facetiously, 44  Dey 
all  been  purty  well  picked  over  now,  but  dey’s 
one  or  two  lef ’-overs.  Dey’s  one  puny  little 
gal  chile  dar,  I know.  Late-comers ’bleege’  to 
teck  de  leavin’s !” 

Tild’  Ann  was  the  only  one  who  was  having 
any  fun  out  of  this  thing — Tild’ Ann  and  Tobe 
— per  ha  pH. 

44  Well,”  whined  the  woman,  dropping  the 
babe  she  held  into  the  eager  empty  arm  of  the 
mother  of  the  twins,  “I  ain’t  on  no  beauty- 
hunt.  My  chile’s  teethin’,  an’  she’s  sick.  She 
taken  de  membraneous  croup  de  las’  time  she 
was  out  in  de  dew,  an’  dis  April- foolish  ness  is 
li’ble  to  kill  ’er.” 

At  sight  of  the  mother,  the  meagre  baby  of 
the  two  remaining  ones  began  to  coo  and  to 
paddle  hands  and  feet.  She  was  older  than 
the  others,  and  she  knew  her  mother. 

Without-  a word,  the  woman  carried  her  to 
the  fire,  and  began  warming  her  feet  and  pass- 
ing her  hands  over  her  lovingly,  and  while  she 
caressed  her  and  gave  her  of  her  best,  she 


smoothed  the  dress  she  wore  and  looked  it 
over. 

Then,  presently  seeing  that  the  others 
gone,  she  turned  to  Tild’  Ann,  and  in  a hall- 
whisper  said  : 

44  Who  put  freckled  Frances’s  christeuni- 
frock  on  my  chile?  Dis  is  de  white  slip  nle 
mis’gieu  her  to  bury  her  InsMmt-two  chile  in. 
an’  she  saved  it  over  for  a cJiristenin’-robe.  I 
helped  lay  out  de  chile,  an*  I know.  France* 
’lowed  she  wouldn’t  have  one  o’  her  chillen 
shamin’  de  rest  wid  finery  at  de  resurrection 
o’  de  dead.  But  hnccnme  it  on  my  baby.  I 
like  to  know?  Ef  Tobe  Taylor  been — ” 

44 1 reckon  I must  ’a’  put  de  froc  k on  de 
cliile,  an’  I ’spec’  it  fell  off  de  clo’es- horse.  De 
babies  was  half  of ’em  stark  naked  an’ sneezin’ 
dey  beads  off.” 

“Well,”  the  mother  chuckled,  “you  needn’t 
to  let  on,  but  it  ’ll  do  Sister  Freckles  good  when 
she  lays  ’er  eyes  on  it  agin.  She  stole  it  fom  de 
dead,  to  begin  wid,  an’  I didn’t  put  it  on  my 
chile,  an’  I ain’  gwine  teck  it  off — n«>r  tell  I 
git  ready.  I jes  been  waitin’  to  git  a tine 
white  lace  frock  to  christen  Queeiiic  in/’ 

Tild’  Ann  was  filling  her  pipe,  and  as  she 
drew  a light-  from  a live  coal,  she  said  w itii  her 
underlip, 

44  Ef  you  don’t  want  it  tore  off  y o'  chile  in 
ck’rcli,  you  better  hurry  up  yo’  baptism  btf«»’ 
Frances  is  out  agin.” 

“Queenie  gwine  be  baptized  nex’  Sunday, 
please  Gord.  Yer  lieali.  Queen  ? D:s  heah 
finery  sbo  do  become  ’er.”  And  kissing  th»* 
child  as  she  rose,  the  happy  mother  started  od 
homeward. 

Tild’  Ann  followed  her  to  the  door,  atul 
hearing  their  steps,  Tobe  peeped  from  beneath 
the  valance.  He  saw  that  Judy  was  snoring 
in  her  chair.  It  was  bis  chance. 

Creeping  hurriedly  on  all-fours,  lie  seized  the 
babe  that  lay  fretting  on  the  pallet,  laid  it 
softly  in  the  basket,  and  darting  through  the 
door,  struck  out  for  Dinah  Wilber’s  house. 
Dinah  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  he  had  base- 
ly betrayed  her  hospitality.  It  was  not  this, 
however,  that  moved  hint,  so  much  as  tie 
agony  of  her  haunting  cry. 

It  was  a short-cut  across  a field  to  her  cabin, 
and  he  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  everything  opeu  and 
deserted.  Even  the  dogs  had  gone. 

It  was  a simple  matter  to  put  th^  baby 
where  he  had  found  it  on  the  bed,  bnt* when 
lie  stood  there  beside  it  in  the  dark  cabin,  and 
resized  the  situation,  there  was  something 
inm  all  that  made  him  cry. 

He  dared  not  leave  the  child  alone  lest 
something  should  really  harm  it,  and  so,  not 
dariug  to  light  a candle,  he  stood  guard  besnle 
the  beff ; and  when  the  little  thing  whimpered, 
he  hummed  a low  tune  and  gave  it  his  great 
rough  thumb  to  suck,  not  knowing  what  el*e 
to  do,  and  feeling  the  eagerness  of  its  warm 
velvet  lips,  and  then  the  tearful  repudiation, 
he  sobbed  and  laughed  together,  like  a hyster- 
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THE  HAMILTON  PATENT  MOON. 

“Jim  Hamilton,”  remarked  the  old  prop- 
erty-man, as  he  examined  some  cold  tea  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  the  exact  shade  which 
it  should  be  for  the  wiue  in  the  grand  banquet 
scene — ‘ Jim  Hamilton  was  the  most  particu- 
lar manager  I ever  knew.  Xerer  satisfied. 
Kick  ? Why,  do  you  know,  when  we  got  a 
brauu-new  La  Tour  thunder  - machine,  Jim 
found  fault  with  it!  ‘Call  that  thunder,  do 
you  V he  asked,  disgusted  as  a man  who’s 
come  in  on  a free  ticket.  * Think  that  noise 
is  thunder — hey  t Why,  I cau  eat  a mince  pie 
aud  go  to  sleep  in  a folding-bed  and  snore  bet- 
ter thunder  tliau  that!’  He  was  always  kick- 
ing, too,  because  the  actors  didn’t  soliloquize 
loud  enough.  ‘Talk  up;  talk  up,’  he  used  to 
say;  ‘the  augenee  will  think  you’re  speaking 
to  somebody  ’stead  of  solirquizing.’ 

“One  season  we  was  on  the  road  playing 
one-night  stands  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ami 
Jim  just  about  worried  himself  sick  over  the 
moon.  The  stage-manager  didn’t  want  any 
moon  at  all,  but  Jim  wouldn’t  listen  to  it.  So 
we  got  the  best  in  the  market — Scott  aud 
Thompson’s  patent  adjustable  moon.  But  Jim 
said  he  could  make  a better  moon  with  a pun- 
kin  and  a taller  caudle.  Then  we  tried  the 
United  States  Moon  Company’s  moon,  reversi- 
ble, the  other  side  representing  the  sun,  but 
Jim  kicked  it  out,  saying  that  he  just  as  soon 
have  a yellow  dog  hung  up  by  the  tail  as  that 
moon.  He  vowed  he’d  make  a moon  himself, 
and  he  did. 

“ And  I must  say  that  Jim’s  moou  was  a good 
one,  too.  I dou’t  believe  one  of  these  here 
’strononiers  could  of  told  it  from  the  genooine 
— not  without  a telescope  a rod  long,  anyhow. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  it  laid  over  the  regu- 
lar moon  in  some  ways  — clearer  complexion 
and  sharper  edges.  It  used  to  just  make  the 
augenee  sneeze  and  button  up  their  coats 
when  the  moon  rose — such  a feeling  of  night 
air,  you  know.  If  Jim  had  been  content  to 
push  it  up  a little,  and  leave  it  stationary  as 
the  scene  went  on  and  people  sort  of  got  in- 
terested in  something  else,  he  would  of  been 
all  right,  but,  No,  that  moou  had  to  keep  rising 
all  the  time  and  a-sailing  along  in  the  hea- 
vings,  whether  anybody  was  looking  at  it  or 
not.  Jim  had  enough  machinery  about  it  to 
run  a woollen  factory.  Got  a patent  onto  it, 
and  advertised  it  in  the  perfessional  papers  as 
the  Hamilton  Diana  of  the  Night,  an  Auto- 
matic Moon.  With  either  low  or  high  gear, 
and  with  an  attachment  allowing  it  to  be 
snapped  back  to  the  Horizon  for  a new  start 
in  the  case  of  Long  Scenes.  Ring  to  go  around 
it  supplied  without  extra  Charge.  You  see, 
Jim  always  held  that  if  there  was  a storm  in 
the  third  act,  there  ought  to  be  a ring  round 
the  moon  in  the  second  act,  ’cause  a moou 
ring  is  an  indication  of  coming  bad  weather. 

“Well,  it  worked  all  right  for  some  time, 
but  one  night  the  sprocket-wheel  slipped,  and 
Jim’s  moon  went  to  cutting  up  like  sixty. 


Romeo  was  up  on  the  balcony,  aud  hirn  and 
Juliet  was  carrying  on  as  usual,  when  sudden- 
ly that  moon  shot  up  through  the  sky  at  about 
a mile  a minute.  Then  down  it  shot  four 
times  as  bust.  You  see,  Jim’s  patent  tly-back 
had  got  in  its  work.  Up  she  went  again,  aud 
back  she  went  again,  whizzing  like  a rocket* 
with  the  machinery  rattling  and  rumbling  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Them  lovers  on  the  balcony 
caught  on  light,  away,  and  I seen  they  was 
pretty  nervous,  and  kept  watching  it, ’specially 
when  it  got  to  throwing  out  smoke  aud  sparks, 
aud  sizziug  and  sputtering.  ‘Lady,’  says  Ro- 
meo, ‘ by  yeuder  blessed  antomatie  moon  ’ — 
Jim  had  changed  the  w ording  a little — 4 by 
yeuder  blessed  automatic  moon  I sw  ear,  That 
tips  with  silver  all  the  fruit-tree  tops — ’ And 
this  was  the  cue  for  Juliet  to  bust  in  with, 
‘ O,  swear  not  by  the  automatic,  the  incon- 
stant automatic,  That  monthly  changes  in  her 
circling  orb,  Lest  that  l by  love  prove  likewise 
variable.’  And  right  here  that  blamed  old 
moon  exploded  like  a bum-shell,  and  chunks 
flew'  in  all  directions.  Romeo  got  a sizable 
piece  on  bis  jaw,  and  be  skuu  dowu  the  ladder 
like  a cat,  just  having  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  yell  back,  ‘You’re  right,  my  love;  that  there 
moon  ain’t  the  proper  article  to  sw  ear  by  V 
But.  if  you  could  V beard  him  after  be  got  out 
in  the  wings  swear  at  it,  you’d  V remembered 
it  long  as  you  lived.  His  remarks  was  more 
jerking  and  explosive  than  the  moon.” 

Ha  yds*  Cauuctii. 

DRESSING  FOR  THE  BALL. 

Mamma’s  room  is  across  the  hall. 

And  in  the  mornings  I must  creep 

On  tiptoes  past  the  fast -shut  door. 

Lest  I should  waken  her  from  sleep. 

But  when  she’s  being  dressed  at  night. 
Sometimes  she  lets  me  come  in  tlier**. 

And  see  Nannette  lay  out  her  gown, 

And  comb  her  long,  long,  shining  hair. 

I must  not  touch  her  pretty  things, 

But  iu  the  looking-glass  I look. 

And  see  Nannette  put  oil  her  gown. 

And  fasten  every  siring  aud  book. 

Then  from  the  box,  Nannette  with  care 
Lifts  out  the  roses,  pink  and  sweet, 

Ami,  last  of  all,  puts  on  the  cloak 
That  covers  her  from  head  to  feet. 

Then  my  mamma  turns  from  the  glass. 
And  as  she  passes,  tall  and  brig  u 

She  lays  her  finger  on  my  cheek. 

And  says,  “ Well,  little  puss,  good-night. 

1 hear  her  rustling  down  the  stair. 

Outside  they  close  the  carriage  door. 

And  there  is  nothing  left  except 
Some  scattered  rose-leaves  on  the  floor. 
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HE,  SHE,  ANI)  THEY. 

BY  ALBEKT  LEE. 

VII. 

The  invitations  to  the  wedding  of  Dorothy 
and  Leroy  were  issued,  after  the  usual  cus- 
tom, at  an  early  enough  date  for  friends  in 
distant  localities  to  have  ample  time  in  which 
to  determine  upon,  secure,  and  despatch  their 
presents,  so  that  these  might  be  displayed  with 
the  other  contributions  on  the  day  of  days. 
At  least  that  is  the  way  Benton  puts  it  when 
Ethel  tells  him  at  dinner  one  evening,  some 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  date  set  for  the 
momentous  event,  that  Dorothy’s  cards  have 
come. 

‘•And  I suppose  we  draw  front  seats  and 
meal  - tickets/’  he 
adds,  irreverently. 

“ We  are  invited 
to  the  church  and  to 
the  house — if  that 
is  what  you  want 
to  know,”  replies 
Ethel,  archly. 

“That  is  the  sup- 
position I desire  to 
have  verified,”  re- 
torts Benton,  with 
much  gravity. 
“ And  are  we  in  for 
a breakfast,  or  is  it. 
to  be  a supper  T” 

“ It  is  to  be  a 
noon  wedding,” 
AT  THE  sideboard.  say s Ethel. 

“That  means  no 
luncheon  for  me,  and  a dinner  spoiled;  but  I 
suppose — ” 

It  appeal’s  to  me,”  interrupts  Ethel,  “ that 
your  thoughts  seem  to  dwell  principally  on 
things  to  cat  whenever  any  social  function  is 
under  discussion.  Unfortunately  you  seem  to 
be  endowed  with  the  mental  development  of  a 
caterer — ” 

“Now,  my  dear,”  Benton  breaks  in  quickly, 
“ you  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  superi- 
ority of  your  sex  over  gastronomical  require- 
ments to  refer  to  your  humble  spouse  as  being 
provided  with  putty  instead  of  cerebra  in  his 
cranium- -for*  from  what  little  opportunity  I 
have  had  for  observing  such  matters,  I have 
uniformly  noticed  that,  even  at  wedding  re- 
ceptions, the  majority  of  the  guests  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  refreshment-room.” 

“ That  is  so,”  admits  Ethel. 

“ And  three-quarters  of  the  crowd  consists 
of  women,”  persists  Benton. 

“True,”  says  his  wife,  placidly. 

“ Well  ?”  he  asks. 

“ It’s  because  they  want  to  bo  where  the 
men  are,”  she  returns,  with  a triumphant  smile, 
“ and  what  few  men  are  present  are  invari- 
ably banked  up  three  rows  deep  at  the  side- 
board. But  I don’t  see  that  all  this  has  any- 


thing to  do  with  the  case,  my  dear.  The  ques- 
tion which  now  faces  us  is  to-  see  about  a 
present  for  Dorothy.” 

“That’s  so,”  nods  Benton,  between  bites 
into  a stalk  of  celery.  “ We’ve  got  come  up 
with  our  blackmail — there’s  no  dodging  it  this 
time.” 

“ Dorothy  gave  us  a handsome  present,  you 
know,”  proceeds  Ethel,  “and  her  mother  sent 
us  that  silver  dish,  and  even  Freddy  sent  us 
the  spoon  that  goes  with  it.” 

“ Yes — Freddy!  I’ll  bet  he  didn’t  know  any- 
thing about,  it  until  he  was  told.  But  he  is 
not  getting  married  yet,  is  he  f We  don’t 
have  to  get  square  with  the  whole  family,  do 
we,  because  Ddrothy  has  got  the  drop  on 
us  ?” 

“ No;  but  we  must  send  her  something  really 
nice.” 

“ Silver,  or  cut  glass  f” 

“ Silver,  by  all  means,” says  Ethel,  dictatori- 
al ly. 

“ I don’t  suppose  we  can  work  off  mu*  stock 
gift  of  a Dutch  decanter  and  six  glasses  on 
Dorothy, can  wet” 

“Well,  I should  say  not!  You  have  got  to 
make  up  your  mind,  Arthur,  to  give  Dorothy 
something  really  fine.” 

“ Blackmail  as  is  blackmail, eh?” 

“ We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Doro- 
thy, and  to  all  the  family — and  I wish  you 
would  not  constantly  refer  to  wedding-gifts  as 
blackmail.” 

“ Well,  call  it  tribute,  then,”  suggests  Ben- 
ton. “ I suggested  a great  scheme  to  Leroy 
the  other  day.  Thornton  told  me  about  it. 
The  idiot — I wish  be  bad  told  me  the  trick 
before  we  were  married.  If  lie  bad,  we  would 
uot  Lave  such  a stock  of  coffee-spoons  and 
oyster- forks  to  pay  storage  on  as  we  have 
now.” 

“ Something  about  presents  ?”  inquires  Ethel, 
with  alacrity. 

“You  bet,”  returns  Benton,  emphatically. 
“ Great,  too.  Thornton  says  he  worked  it  in 
tine  shape.  After  their  sight  drafts  had  been 
issued — ” 

“ Their  what  ?”  asks  Ethel. 

“Well,  their  wedding -cards,  if  yon  like. 
After  these  had  been  sent  out — with  meal-tick- 
ets distributed  judiciously  among  those  con- 
sidered most  likely  to  come  down  with  the 
heaviest  tribute — Thornton  and  his  girl  went 
around  to  Jiggany’s  and  Boreham’s  and  Black- 
ing’s and  Scar’s,  and  all  those  places  where 
people  get  silver  things  under  compulsion,  and 
told  the  head  men  they  were  going  to  got 
married — ” 

“I  don’t  see  why  they  wanted  to  go  around 
town  and  tell  the  shopkeepers,”  interrupts 
Ethel. 

“Well,  yon  wait,  dear.  That’s  the  great 
scheme.  They  took  these  fellows  into  ibeir 
confidence,  and  explained  to  them  that  they 
were  young  people  about  to  l>e  married,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  set  up  housekeeping; 
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much  to  make  us  believe  that  be  fed  while 
here  upon  something  better,  and  truer,  and 
more  allied  to  real  life  than  is  to  be  found  in 
our  “ war  extras”  and  our  depressing  comic  pa- 
pers. Mr.  McCarthy  lias  no  false  impressions 
of  the  United  States,  for  he  was  not  “stuffed” 
by  joke-loving  humorists,  as  was  M.  Bonrget, 
nor  did  he  study  our  institutions  through  tho 
large  lens  of  a telescope,  as  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
may  be  said  to  have  done,  nor  would  his  dig- 
nity permit  of  his  “reporting  us”  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Max  O’Rell,  a fashion  so  super- 
ficial as  to  show  his  own  lack  of  depth.  Mr. 
McCarthy, unlike  some  others  who  “ know  us” 
and  write  about  ns,  met  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Holmes;  knew 
Bryant  and  Lowell  and  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Sumner;  encountered  Grant  and  Sheridan 
and  countless  others  who  represented  some- 
thing in  American  life — and  of  all  of  these 
men  he  has  something  to  say  and  something 
to  tell  that  is  worth  saying  and  telling. 

The  Reminiscences  are  delightful  through- 
out, and  are  iu  every  respect  worthy  of  one 
who  in  all  his  relations  has  lived  up  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  scholar,  the  statesman, 
and  the  gentleman. 

Of  Felix  Stone  Moscheles  the  world  knows 
much  less  than  it  knows  of  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Moscbeles’s  fame  has  come  largely  from 
portraiture,  and  portraiture  as  a craft  is  not  so 
generally  conspicuous  as  states- 
°f  manship.  Yet  iu  the  paths  ho 

biography."  has  been  called  upon  to  tread, 

By  Fki.ix  most  of  them  connected  with 

Mobouki.ks.  , . ..  _ 

the  {esthetic  side  of  life,  the 

things  that  Mr.  Moscheles  has  noted,  and  the 
persons  he  has  met,  are  no  less  considerable 
than  those  upon  which  Mr.  McCarthy  has  so 
pleasantly  dwelt.  And  as  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
recollections  are  presented  with  a formality 
of  style  which  becomes  a second  nature  to 
men  restrained  by  the  etiquette  of  a Parlia- 
mentary experience,  so  does  the  artistic  en- 
vironment of  Mr.  Moscheles  manifest  itself  in 
the  easy  informality  of  his  narrative.  One 
does  not  feel,  in  readiug  these  Fragments  of  an 
Autobiography , that  one  is  perusing  a printed' 
page,  but  rather  that  one  is  being  talked  to 
by  an  unusually  interesting  and  often  very 
breezy  sort  of  a person.  There  is  a life  and 
sparkle  to  Mr.  Moscheles’s  story  that  forces 
the  conviction  upon  the  reader  that  the  memo- 
rialist enjoyed  the  writing  of  his  book.  There 
is  an  unflagging  vitality  all  through  its  eleven 
chapters  that  indicates  that  the  author  is  pos- 
sessed of  a wonderfully  buoyant  temperament 
— a most  enviable  possession. 

The  artist’s  account  of  his  boyhood  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  appealing  pictures  of 
boy  life  that  we  have  had.  Reference  was 
made  in  the  notes  of  last  July  to  a certain 
lively  quartette,  consisting  of  Mr.  Howells’s 
boy  in  his  Boy’s  Town,  Tom  Sawyer,  Tom 
Bailey,  and  the  Boy  Mr.  Hutton  knew.  A 


worthy  addition  to  the  group  is  to  be  fonud 
in  the  little  Moscheles,  who  tells  us  very 
frankly  how  he  used  to  make  faces  at  the 
backs  of  certain  elderly  maideu  aunts ; how 
be  and  his  sisters,  while  suffering  from  whoop- 
ing-cough, formed  themselves  into  au  orches- 
tra, and  led  by  the  young  Moscheles,  baton  in 
hand,  whooped  in  concert  — a diversion  this 
which  carries  with  the  statement  of  it  the 
conviction  of  its  truth,  since  no  adult  mind 
could  ever  have  invented  so  novel  a pastime. 

Iu  the  earlier  chapters  one  gets  brief  and 
pleasant  glimpses  of  Heinrich  Heiue ; of  Men- 
delssohn, whose  godson  Moscheles  had  the 
distinction  to  be  ; of  Rubihstein  and  of  Liszt, 
both  close  frieuds  of  the  author’s  father,  a 
musician  of  great  repute;  of  Malibran  and 
Joachim  ; and  of  Thai  berg,  of  whom  Moscheles 
charmingly  says  that  he  “ was  a great  chil- 
dren’s man”;  and  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
“whose  father  was  giving  my  elder  sister 
Italian  lessons.”  The  most  delightful  of  these 
early  pictures  is  that  of  the  friendship  between 
Mendelssohn  and  the  elder  Moscheles,  through 
whose  days  there  ran  what  the  author  poeti- 
cally terms  a “golden  thread  of  great  fun.” 
It  is  altogether  a most  appealing  picture  of  a 
happy  boyhood,  into  which  entered  much  that 
was  good  to  be  remembered. 

The  same  happy  note  prevails  throughout 
the  volume.  There  are  brief  sketches  of  the 
famous  persons  the  author  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  in  his  matnrer  years  profes- 
sionally and  otherwise  — Mazzini,  Dupont, 
Browning,  and  others.  An  account  of  a short 
visit  to  the  Uuited  States  and  a chapter  on 
his  experiences  with  Brow'ning  at  his  studio 
w ill  appeal  most  strongly  to  his  American 
readers.  A kindly  sympathy  with  all  that 
has  to  do  with  humanity,  a happy  humor,  aud 
a flue  sense  of  color  are  discernible  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  book,  and  one  rises  up,  after 
having  read  it.  refreshed,  ns  if  through  the 
genial  glow  of  a bright  and  cheerful  spring 
day.  The  Fragments  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
gravures of  some  of  Mr.  Moscheles’s  more  not- 
able portraits,  of  which  that  of  the  authors 
mother  forms  tho  frontispiece. 


Whethek  it  is  because  he  lived  a quiet  and 
uneventful  life,  or  because  our  great  admira- 
tion for  his  best-known  literary  work  has  led 
us  to  expect  too  much  of  his  biographer,  it 
must  be  said  that  tho  biography 
of  “Lewis  Carroll,”  author  of  * ^ttereof^ 
“Alice  in  Wonderland,”  by  his  Lewi* CnrroJL" 
nephew\Mr.  Stuart  Dodgson  Col-  £>’ s D01*580* 
Imgwood,  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. It  is  with  no  invidious  intent  that  one 
remarks  that  the  biography  contains  too  much 
of  Dr.  Dodgson  and  too  little  of  “Lewis  Car- 
roll.”  These  two  widely  diverse  identities,  hy 
some  curious  provision  of  nature,  were  merged 
in  one  individual.  The  W’orld  is  the  better 
for  and  has  rejoiced  in  “Lewis  Carroll”;  in 
the  biography  the  ideutity  of  “Lewis  Carroll 71 
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is  submerged  by  that  of  Dr.  Dodgson.  Within 
narrower  limits  the  world  is  the  better  for 
the  existence  of  Dr.  Dodgson,  but  it  was  not 
in  this  capacity  that  he  won  our  affections,  or 
wished  to  win  them.  It  is  a matter  of  record, 
indeed,  that  he  wished  to  be  left  alone  as  Dr. 
Dodgson,  to  pursue  the  serious  work  of  his  life, 
as  he  considered  it  to  be,  undisturbed.  He 
must  have  rejoiced,  ns  “ Lewis  Carroll,”  in  his 
popularity,  but  as  Dr.  Dodgson  he  reseuted 
its  intrusion  upon  his  labors. 

His  nephew,  Mr.  Collingwood,  has  doubtless 
been  handicapped  by  this  fact,  and  one  must 
admit  that  his  problem  has  been  an  unusually 
difficult  one.  It  is  not  often  required  of  a 
nephew  that  he  shall  w'rite  the  biography  of 
an  uncle  the  proper  presentation  of  whose 
life  entitles  him  to  two  biographies,  because 
of  the  widely  differing  qualities  of  the  traits 
that  have  made  of  him  a considerable  person- 
age. And  it  is  only  from  this  point  of  view 
that  Mr.  Collingwood  may  be  said  to  have 
failed.  A judicious  reader  can,  if  he  chooses, 
separate  in  this  story  the  life  of  the  one  from 
the  life  of  the  other;  but  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  this  done  by  the  biographer.  Dr. 
Dodgson’s  life  as  Dr.  Dodgson  is  not  generally 
interesting,  and  we  cannot  believe  he  ever 
wished  it  written.  The  “Lewis  Carroll” 
phase  is  of  vital  interest,  aud  it  seems  to  us 
this  side  of  his  life  should  have  dominated  in 
Mr.  Colliugwood’s  effort,  an  effort  which  is 
manifestly  sincere  from  first  page  to  last,  but 
which  in  the  end  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  In  certain  fugitive  magazine  articles 
that  have  come  to  onr  notice,  writteu  by  Mr. 
Collingwood,  there  has  been  a constant  and 
satisfactory  appeal  to  our  interest,  because  in 
these  we  have  been  brought  into  contact  almost 
wholly  with  that  side  of  Dr.  Dodgson’s  career 
which  has  most  taken  hold  upon  our  imagina- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  biogra- 
phers sense  of  proportion  did  not  lead  him,  in 
the  Life  and  Letters,  to  follow  the  same  plan. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  charm  the 
reader  in  Mr.  Collingwood’s  effort,  and  none 
but  a captious  critic  can  Cud  any  very  serious 
fault  with  the  result. 

Last,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  least,  in 
the  series  of  biographical  books  to  bo  consid- 
ered are  the  two  introductory  chapters  of  Mrs. 
Ritchie  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes 
of  the  Biographical  Edition  of 

“ * ^,er  wor^8 — Philip  and 

“ Deni*  Dnval.”  &enia  J)ural . One  finds  in  these 
the  same  rare  charm  that  lias 
permeated  all  the  preceding  papers,  but  one 
reads  them  with  a sad  sensibility  of  the 
approach  of  the  end.  The  introductory  to 
“Philip”  is  practically  the  history  of  Thack- 
eray’s editorial  experiences  as  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine , and  we  read 
with  delight  the  confidences  which  his  daugh- 
ter chooses  to  grant  us ; but  in  these  we  seem 
to  feel  that  the  great  soul  is  bending  beneath 


the  weight  of  his  labors,  aud  that  but  a brief 
period  shall  pass  before  the  word  finis  must 
be  written.  And  that  which  is  merely  sug- 
gested in  the  prefatory  pages  to  “Philip”  be- 
comes an  ominous  certainty  in  those  with 
which  Denis  Duval  is  introduced,  wherein 
the  curtain  is  indeed  rung  down  upon  the 
last  act  of  that  wonderful  life. 

The  leading  feature  of  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  work 
in  the  “Philip”  papers  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  variety  of  letters  which  Thackeray  re- 
ceived from  his  more  illustrious  contributors 
and  frieuds.  These  include  missives  from  Car- 
lyle ; Lord  Houghton,  then  known  as  Monckton 
Milnes ; Charles  Macaulay,  brother  of  the  more 
famous  Thomas  Babington ; from  Landseer, 
and  from  Motley ; as  well  as  an  amusing  cor- 
respondence between  Thackeray  himself  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  on  the  subject  of 
the  duties  of  an  editor,  Thackeray  finding  it 
necessary  to  return  one  of  Mrs.  Browning’s 
poems  uot  because  it  was  really  unprintable, 
but  because  of  the  ever-present  “young  per- 
son ” who  might  not  read  it  with  a full  com- 
prehension of  its  ethical  value.  We  find 
herein,  too,  a pleasant  little  picture  of  Fred- 
erick Walker,  the  young  artist  who  for  a 
time  devoted  his  genius  to  the  redrawing  of 
the  sketches  which  Thackeray’s  weariuess  of 
spirit,  now  growing  painfully  evident,  pre- 
vented his  making  in  a manner  satisfactory 
to  himself.  Frederick  Walker  was  himself 
not  loug  for  the  world,  and  many  who  know 
of  him  as  the  reputed  original  of  Little  Billee 
in  du  Mdurier’s  famous  “Trilby”  will  be  glad 
indeed  to  get  this  peep  at  the  real  mau,  slight 
as  it  is. 

The  introductory  to  “Denis  Duval”  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Throughout  it  is 
evident  that  Thackeray  w as  conscious  of  what 
was  in  store,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  idea  of  approaching  death. 
Numerous  tender  little  touches  here  and  there 
show  that  the  beautiful  spirit  of  boyishness, 
w'hicli  may  be  said  to  have  been  a dominant 
note  in  his  character,  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  Despite  the  shallow'  which  hangs 
over  all  in  these  pages,  there  are  still  those 
wonderful  flashes  of  humor,  the  spontaneous 
bubbling  fun  of  a kindly  soul ; and  the  reader 
who  never  knew  of  it  before  likes  to  hear  the 
daughter’s  testimony  that  her  father  had  no 
real  illness,  but  simply  flagged,  and  then  on 
the  eve  of  Christinas,  1863,  went  peacefully 
forth  from  this  world  into  the  unknown,  fully 
prepared  for  w hat  he  should  find  there,  confi- 
dent in  his  hope  and  belief,  and  not  sorry 
to  go. 

In  the  immediate  presence  of  this  great  loss 
to  letters  the  minds  of  his  frieuds,  who  knew' 
him  for  the  great-hearted  soul  lie  was, must  have 
reverted  to  his  own  lines  when,  in  describing 
the  final  scene  in  the  “ Newcomes,”  lie  wrote: 
“And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a peculiar 
sweet  srnile  shone  over  his  face,  and  ho  lifted 
his  head  a little  and  quickly  said,  ‘Adsum,’ 
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and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  tised  at 
school  wben  names  were  called;  and  lo!  lie, 
whose  heart  w as  that  of  a little  child,  had  an- 
swered to  his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Master !” 

Surely,  as  Colonel  Newcome  was  the  per- 
fect flower  of  the  gentle,  manly  man,  so  must 
his  creator  hnvo  been,  and  that  his  daughter 
should  have  been  inspired  to  let  us  see  him 
as  he  was  to  her  has  enriched  the  world  of 
letters  to  a degree  that  may  be  appreciated, 
but  can  never  be  estimated  at  its  true  value. 


The  versatile  author  of  “The  Admiral's 
Caravan,”  a story  that  some  years  ago  charm- 
ed not  only  the  young  readers  for  whose  de- 
lectation it  was  prepared,  but  the  older  ones 
as  well  who  were  compelled  on 

‘‘U®  ?Ivcrd  occasions  to  read  it  aloud,  has 
Other  Stories.”  put  forth  a collection  of  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  The 
Caeryl.  ’ Fiver  Syndicate.  It  is  about  as 
different  from  the  earlier  volume 
as  two  things  that  really  are  different  can  be. 
For  just  as  the  one  wras  a tale  of  peace  and  of 
quiet,  so  the  narratives  in  this  volume  deal 
with  crime  — with  murder  and  robbery  and 
all  sorts  of  mysterious  people  whom  most  of 
us  would  rather  rend  about  than  meet. 

Mr.  Carryl’s  villains  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  most  ingenious  of  folk — quite  as  mysteri- 
ous in  their  methods  and  ns  villanons  in  their 
designs  as  any  of  those  horrid  people  who  some 
years  ago  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  powders  of 
Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes;  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  complications  which  beset  the 
latter,  we  find  a less  obvious  mechanical 
quality  in  the  mysteries  of  Mr.  Carry  1.  There 
was  too  often  a “ready  madeness ” about  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes's  mysteries  which  rather 
destroyed  their  effectiveness.  It  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  the  mysteries  were  evolved  to 
suit  the  clews,  and  not  the  clews  to  elucidate 
the  mysteries — and  it  all  came  too  easily  to  Mr. 
Holmes.  If  a client  were  to  present  a case  to 
that  astute  detective,  no  matter  how  puzzling 
it  might  be,  all  Holmes  had  to  do,  it  appeared, 
was  to  walk  across  the  street  and  buy  some- 
thing, it  mattered  little  what,  and  find  him- 
self on  the  right  track.  Mr.  Carryl  does  not 
tax  one’s  credulity  so  frequently,  and,  if  we 
judge  him  correctly,  would  never  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  a stolen  emerald  by  find- 
ing a shilling  in  the  crop  of  a ruddy  duck ; and 
we  are  glad  of  it,  for  we  think  he  would  fail 
where  Dr.  Doyle  has  so  conspicuously  suc- 
ceeded. 

There  is  one  particular,  in  addition  to  the 
plausibility  and  cleverness  of  Mr.  Carryl’s  con- 
structions, that  is  distinctly  to  be  commended,' 
and  that  is  the  refinement  of  his  blood-letting. 
Much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  shed,  but  tastefully. 
The  reader  is  never  revolted  by  it  ns  he,  or 
more  particularly  she,  is  apt  to  be  in  other 
tales  wherein  one  is  reminded,  too  forcibly  at 
times,  of  the  shambles.  In  this  respect  some  of 


our  more  practised  hands  at  fiction  would  do 
well  to  study  Mr.  Carry IV  method. 

Besides  “The  River  Syndicate,”  the  volume 
contains  “The  Pasha  Club,”  “The  House  Over 
the  Way,”  “Mrs.  Porter’s  Paragon,”  “The 
Asper  Agency,”  “The  Colonel’s  Desk,”  and 
“Captain  Black,”  which,  we  believe,  was  the 
first  of  the  stories  of  this  nature  to  call  the 
public’s  attention  conspicuously  to  the  au- 
thor’s abilities  as  a waiter  to  interest  and  hold 
the  reader’s  attention. 


Mr.  Hamblex  Skaus  causes  quite  as  much 
blood  to  be  shed  in  his  Fur  and  Feather  Tales 
as  does  Mr.  Carryl  in  his  collection  of  mys- 
teries. Mr.  Sears’s  chase,  however,  is  for  ducks 
and  deer  and  moose  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  game,  in  the  “Famnd 
killing  of  which  there  is  said  Felth,gTaies. 
to  be  much  pleasure,  and  in  Hamblin  Scare. 
the  eating  of  some  of  which 
lies  great  joy.  There  is  something  about  Mr. 
Sears’s  stories,  as  here  presented,  that  is  enor- 
mously healthy.  They  are  full  of  that  great- 
est blessing  of  life — fresh  air;  and  whether  it 
be  due  to  the  author’s  manner  of  putting  what 
he  has  to  tell,  or  is  because  of  the  subjects  of 
which  lie  treats,  a sympathetic  reader  feels, 
after  perusing  them,  that  something  invigor- 
ating has  come  into  his  life. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Sears  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. The  world  in  geueral  which  limits  nor, 
yet  spins,  has  come  to  regard  sportsmen  as 
persons  intent  upon  killing.  That  this  is  not 
true  is  evident  in  Mr.  Sears’s  hook.  It  is  not 
the  killing  that  brings  pleasure  to  the  heart 
of  the  huntsman;  it  is  the  joy  of  the  chase, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  joy  of  the  chase  for  any- 
thing, no  matter  what,  in  life,  that  makes  life 
livable.  We  do  not  recall  in  any  volume  of  its 
kind  to  have  seen  more  conspicuously  present- 
ed, and  in  this  case  all  the  more  sincerely  be- 
cause it  is  unconsciously  presented,  this  feel- 
ing of  the  real  sportsman.  It  is  perceived 
throughout,  and  not  stated  in  terms.  There 
is  to  be  found,  too,  here  and  there,  a descriptive 
power  which  appeal!.  For  instance,  this,  in 
presenting  the  picture  of  a sunrise  : 

“At.  last  it  came  almost  suddenly,  a great 
streak  to  the  eastward;  then  a little  more; 
then  everything  about  the  place  seemed  to 
have  a lifting  motion.  Trees  began  to  stand 
up;  the  water  rose  as  the  horizon  widened. 
The  light  to  the  eastward  changed  from  gray 
to  white,  and  I could  make  out  the  opposite 
shore,  a long  black  line.  Finally  the  white 
changed  to.  red,  deeper  aud  deeper,  and  rising 
ever  higher.  All  sorts  of  noises  seemed  to 
wake,  and  everything,  even  the  sky,  went  on 
rising  slowly  and  gracefully.” 

“Fur  and  Feather  Tales”  is  like  a grateful 
breeze  blowing  through  onr  lives,  and  it  is  to 
be  commended  to  all  who  wish  to  be  lifted  out 
of  a rut  and  transported  to  the  regions  where 
there  is  game  to  be  hunted  and  good  air  to  be 
breathed  and  healthful  exercise  to  be  had. 
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SCRIBNER’S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 

A Biography.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Facsimile  Frontispiece  in  colors, 
twenty-nine  full-page  illustrations  and  twelve  smaller  ones,  including  various  authentic  portraits  of  the 
Protector  himself,  of  other  members  of  his  family,  and  of  other  important  personages,  most  of  which  have 
been  obtained  from  originals  not  easily  accessible  to  the  public,  and  some  of  which  have  never  before  been 
reproduced.  I vol..  Royal  quarto,  paper,  uniform  with  “Queen  Victoria/’  published  last  year. 

Edition  de  Luxe , on  Japanese  paper,  limited  to  35  copies  for  America,  net  $50.00.  Edition  on  fine  paper, 
limited  to  224  for  America,  net  $20.00. 

Apart  from  (he  artistic  quality  of  this  remarkable  volume,  it  has  the  highest  value  as  a biography,  as  Dr.  Gardiner  is  the  first 
authority  on  that  period  of  history. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  BUILDERS 

The  Story  of  a Great  Guild.  By  Leader  Scott.  About  80  Full-page  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  $6.00. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books,  treating  respectively  of : 1.  Romano- Lombard  Architects ; II.  The  First  Foreign  Emigra- 
tions of  the  Guild ; III.  Romanesque  Architects ; IV.  Italian,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  Architects. 


The  Scottish  Clans  and  their  Tartans 

With  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes.  With  Map  and  96  dou- 
ble plates  reproducing  in  the  exact  colors  the  various  Tar- 
tans. New  and  revised  edition,  thick  i6mo,  $1.00. 


Anglo-Saxon  Superiority 

To  What  it  is  Due.  By  Edmond  Dkmounb,  Editor  of  La 
Science  Social*.  Translated  from  the  tenth  French  Edition. 
With  Map.  Cheaper  edition,  crown  8vo,  $1.00. 


PETRIE’S  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Fully  illustrated.  To  be  in  6 vols.,  crown  Svo,  $2.25  each. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

Vol.  IV.— The  Ptolemaic  Dynasty.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  I Vol.  V.— Egypt  Under  Roman  Rule.  By  J.  Grafton  Milne, 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  $2.25.  j M.  A.  Illustrated,  iamo,  $2.25. 

ALREADY  ISSUED 

Vol.  I.— From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  XVIth  Dynasty.  I Vol.  II.— The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties.  Illustrated. 
Illustrated.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  I By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petris. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV.  to  follow  shortly. 


THE  WOLSELEY  SERIES  OF  MILITARY  BOOKS 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  WAR 

By  Lieutenant-General  Von  der  Goltz.  8vo,  $3.50. 

It  is  a small  book  in  which  the  main  strategical  problems  are  clearly  dealt  with,  and  which  will  be  useful  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  find  in  a brief  compass  what  these  are. 


Letters  on  Strategy 

By  Prince  Hohbnlohb  Ihgblfingbn.  With  5 Plans  of  Bat 
ties.  2 vols.,  8vo,  $12.00. 


Indian  Frontier  Warfare 

By  Captain  G.  J.  Younghusband,  author  of  “ The  Relief  of 
Chitral,”  etc  With  plan  of  the  Battle  of  Charasia  and  Map 
of  Sherpur.  8vo,  $3.50. 


WITH  THE  ROYAL  HEADQUARTERS  IN  1870-1871 

By  General  Von  Verdy  du  Vernois,  chief  of  staff  under  Moltke.  Edited  by  Captain  \Y.  H.  James,  and 
with  preface  by  Lord  Wolseley.  8vo,  $3.50. 

NEARLY  READY 

CROMWELL  AS  A SOLDIER.  By  Major  Baldock. 

GOURKO'S  RAID.  By  Col.  Epanchin,  of  the  Russian  Staff. 

NAPOLEON  AS  A GENERAL.  By  Count  Lorck  von  Wartenberg. 


BAEDEKER’S  GUIDE-BOOKS 


Illustrated  with  Numerous  flaps,  Plana,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  All  Prices  Net. 
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Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

Traveler’s  Manual  ot  Conversation,  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  ..... 
Conversation  Dictionary,  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian 
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SCRIBNER’S  NEW  PUB  LOCATIONS 


LIFE  OF  D ANTON.  By  HILAIRE  BELLOC, 

Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College , Oxford.  IVitb  portrait . 8vo , $2.50 

D ANTON  has  recently  taken  his  place  as  the  chief  personality  of  the  Second  Period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
abundant  though  tardy  justice  is  done  to  his  character  and  achievements  by  Mr.  Belloc.  His  “ Life  ” is  a complete 
narrative  of  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  the  Revolution  and  a brilliant  and  original  picture  of  France  in  her  various  rev- 
olutionary aspects,  political  and  social. 


HISTORY  OF  YIDDISH  UTERATURE 
IN  THE  XIXTH  CENTURY. 

By  Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages 
at  Harvard. 

YIDDISH  is  the  language  of  six  millions  of  Jews  in 
Russia  and  America,  and  this  study  of  its  very  genuine 
literature  will  prove  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Jewish 
thought.  Svo,  $2.00  net. 


RAMAKRISHNA. 

His  Life  and  Sayings. 

By  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller. 

“ T TE  has  written  no  work  more  likely  than  this  to  ap- 
A"A  peal  with  a like  force  to  the  erudite  and  simple,  and 
the  work  deserves  to  be  widely  read.”—  The  Scotsmen. 
12  mo%  $1.50  net. 


A Notable  Book  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRONTIER.  By  WM.  HARVEY  BROWN. 

IVitb J2  Ulus - A STORY  of  absorbingly  interesting  adventure.  It  was  the  author's  fortune  to  be  in  IVitb  2 
...  ^ Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland  during  the  critical  years  of  that  coleny,  and  the  folding 

* narrative  of  his  experiences  gives  a series  of  vivid  pictures  of  frontier  life  in  Africa  as  » 

photographs,  entertaining  as  it  is  historically  valuable.  8 vo,  $3.00.  maps. 


IN  THE  KLOND  YKE.  By  Frederick  Palmer. 

IVitb  many  il lustrations.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

A MOST  intelligent  and  satisfactory  account  of  a region 
and  conditions  as  to  which  curiosity  is  still  unsatisfied. 
The  author  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a better  idea  of  a 
Klondyke  mining  town  than  has  been  thus  far  accessible 
elsewhere. 


A TEXAS  RANGER.  By  N.  A.  Jennings. 

i2mo,  $1.25. 

THE  true  story  of  surprising  adventures  on  the  Mexican 
border  by  a young  man  who  enlisted  in  the  early  eigh- 
ties in  a company  of  Texas  Rangers.  The  book  is  as  thrill- 
ing as  a border  romance,  and  in  addition  is  a hitherto  un- 
written record  of  a body  of  troops  who  were  the  prototypes 
of  the  Rough  Riders. 


IN  CUBA  WITH  SHAFTER.  By  Lieot.-CoL  J.  D.  MILEY, 

Gen.  Sbafter's  Chief  of  Staff . IVitb  12  portraits  and  4 maps.  12  mo,  $1.50. 

,,rPHE  most  valuable  record  we  have  had  of  some  phases  of  the  expedition.  . . . Historians  will  receive  Col.  Miley’s  book 
A as  one  of  the  best  and  most  accurate  accounts  of  the  stirring  events  it  describes.” — Army  and  Navy  Journal. 


THE  PORTO  RICO  OF  TO-DAY.  By  ALBERT  G.  ROBINSON. 


IVitb  j maps  “ tt  is  the  able  work  of  an  able  man  sent  to  * spy  out  the  land  ’ and  report  to  the  people 
and  24  A of  his  race  whatever  he  saw  that  would  be  valuable  to  them.  The  book  gives  one  a 

illustrations,  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country.*’ — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


COMMERCIAL  CUBA. 

By  William  J.  dark 

IVitb  8 maps , 7 plans , 40  illustrations , and  a 
Commercial  Directory  of  Cuba.  Large  8vo , $4.00. 

A THOROUGHLY  good  and  useful  book.’’ — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


YESTERDAYS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
By  Joseph  Earle  Stevens. 

IVitb  32  illustrations. 

Ninth  thousand.  12  mo,  $1. 50. 

“ TT  is  eminently  readable  and  certainly  informing.” — 
A Detroit  Free  Press. 
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SCRIBNERS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


By  the  Author  of  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers." 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS.  By  FRANCES  THEODORA  PARSONS. 


•jr  tL  #rT>HIS  volume  (Iocs  for  the  ferns  what  the  same  author’s  41  How  to  Know  the  Wild 

"UD  1 Flowers  ” did  for  the  flowers  of  woods  and  fields.  Similar  in  aim  and  scope  to  the  CrOWfi  HVO , 
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previous  volume,  by  means  of  its  simple,  clear,  and  brief  descriptions  and  its  accurate  il-  « ^ 

illustrations.  iustratio„5  it  enables  the  unscientific  lover  of  nature  to  identify  any  of  our  native  ferns.  ’ ^ 1 


By  the  Same  Author : 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

With  many  illustrations.  Forty -third  thousand.  Crown  Svo,  S/.75  net. 


MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC. 
By  James  Huoeker. 

MR.  HUNEKF.R’S  book  treats  of  the  modern  masters 
of  instrumental  music  — Brahms,  Tschaikowsky, 
Chopin,  Richard  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wagner— in  a manner 
that  will  be  sure  to  attract  wide  attention.  12 mo,  $1.50. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  AND  ORCHESTRAL 
MUSIC.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 

BROAD  in  scope  and  popular  in  character,  dealing  with  the 
historical,  biographical, anecdotal, and  descriptive  aspects 
of  the  subject  as  well  as  with  its  purely  musical  and  .vsthetic 
features.  With  portraits  ami  illustrations.  1 2 mo,  $1.25  net. 


By  SIDNEY  LANIER. 

MUSIC  AND  POETRY.  RETROSPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


IT  contains  the  theories  and  opinions  of  one  of  the  keenest 
and  most  delicately  discriminating  of  minds,  phrased  in 
a choice  English  style  of  which  he  was  indeed  a roaster.” — 
The  Congregational  is  t.  12  mo,  $1.50. 


THIS  volume  contains  a number  of  papers,  the  character  of 
which  is  indicated  by  such  titles  as  44  Retrospects  and 
Prospects,”  44  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,”  44The  New  South,” 
and  44  Sketches  of  India.”  12 mo,  51.50. 


STRONG  HEARTS.  By  GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

<rT*HREE  stories,  of  varying  length,  which  we  think  must  stand  as  among  the  most  charming  things  he  has  written  Not 
A even  in  “ Old  Creole  Days”  is  there  found  more  delicate  work,  and  yet,  underneath  it,  there  is  felt  the  grasp  of  the 
master.”— Brooklyn  Daily  EagU.  unto,  $1.25. 

RED  ROCK.  By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

Fortieth  “ /^NE  cannot  read  this  novel  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  its  sterling  literary  Illustrated 
v/  beauties  and  its  human  interest.  It  is  tender,  mellow,  and  sweet,  exhaling  the 
thousand.  flavor  of  all  that  is  best  in  American  life.”— The  London  Daily  Mail.  1 2tno%  $1 .50. 


THE  GREATER  INCLINATION.  THE  STOLEN  STORY, 

By  BAUh  Wharton.  And  °,btr  Newspaper  Stories. 

* A NUMBER  of  short  stories.  all  well  told,  none  com-  JeS&e  Lynch  Williams, 

ix  monplace,  and  one  or  two  really  fine.  There  is  a qual-  OTORIKS  that  portray  life  and  character  with  a depth  and 
ity  of  distinction  about  her  work,  not  merely  of  style  but  also  breadth  that  lift  them  far  above  ordinary  newspaper 

of  character.’’— New  York  Sun.  izmo,  51.50.  stories.  They  have  a raciness  and  humor  that  give  them 

striking  individuality.  1 imo,  51*25. 

ACROSS  THE  CAMPUS.  By  CAROLINE  M.  FULLER. 

THE  story  of  the  college  life  of  a group  of  girls,  reflecting  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  with  extraordinary  fidelity,  and 
with  a delightful  humor,  enthusiasm,  and  gayety  of  spirits.  The  book  has  also  a high  value  as  a serious  study  of 
character  development.  12 mo,  5*  5°- 

IN  THE  “ IVORY  SERIES Each  i6mo,  75  cents. 

A CIVILIAN  ATTACHE.  By  HELEN  DAWES  BROWN. 

A Story  of  Army  Life  at  a Frontier  Post  on  the  Plains. 

IF  I WERE  A MAN.  SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

The  Story  of  a Hew  Southerner.  Stortes  of  Life  tn  the  Hazy. 

By  Harrison  Robertson.  By  Anna  A.  Rogers. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  and  facsimiles. 
8vo,  $3.00. 

This  is  an  uncommonly  interesting  book.  Dr.  Hale  was  in 
college  with  Mr.  Lowell,  and  they  were  intimate  friends.  The 
book  shows  a very  hearty  appreciation  of  Lowell  as  a poet  and 
essayist,  as  a diplomatist,  and  as  a high-minded  and  most  de- 
lightful man.  It  brings  before  us  a wonderfully  attractive  group 
of  Lowell’s  friends.  The  book  is  charmingly  unconventional  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  w'ith  eagerness.  The  illustrations  include 
many  portraits  of  Lowell,  portraits  of  his  friends,  views  of  places 
associated  with  his  life,  and  facsimiles  of  letters. 

THROUGH  NATURE  TO  GOD. 

By  John  Fiskk.  i6mo,  $1.00. 

This  book  discusses,  in  Mr.  Fiske’s  large  and  luminous  way, 
the  mystery  of  evil,  the  cosmic  roots  of  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  everlasting  reality  of  religion.  It  falls  in  the  same  group 
with  his  “Idea  of  God”  and  “Destiny  of  Manf”  which  have 
been  an  inspiration  and  a source  of  strength  and  light  to  a mul- 
titude of  readers. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

By  Samuel  W.  McCall.  In  “American  States- 
men Series.”  i6mo,  $1.25. 

A biography  of  “The  Great  Commoner”  who  was  so  con- 
spicuous a figure  in  Congress  during  the  War  for  the  Union. 
Mr.  McCall,  the  able  Representative  from  Massachusetts,  lias 
told  the  story  exceedingly  well. 

THRONE-MAKERS. 

By  William  Roscoe  Thayer,  author  of  “The 
Dawn  of  Italian  Independence,”  “ Poems  New 
and  Old,”  etc.  I2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

The  “ throne-makers  ” are  Bismarck,  Napoleon  III.,  Kossuth, 
and  Garibaldi.  To  these  are  added  papers  on  Carlyle,  Tintoret, 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  Bryant.  All  of  these  are  marked  by  a fine 
historic  and  critical  sense,  which  lifts  them  quite  above  the  aver- 
age of  their  class. 

CAMBRIDGE  MILTON. 

COMPLETE  POETIC  AND  DRA- 
MATIC WORKS  OF  JOHN 
MILTON*  (Cambridge  Edition .) 

Edited  by  William  Vaughn  Moody.  With  Intro- 
ductions to  all  the  longer  poems.  Notes,  Transla- 
tions of  Milton’s  Latin  Poems,  Indexes  to  Titles 
and  First  Lines,  and  a Biographical  Sketch.  With 
a fine  portrait  and  an  engraved  title-.page  contain- 
ing a vignette  of  Milton’s  home.  Large  crown 
8vo,  $2.00. 

This  is  one  of  the'  best  volumes  in  the  Cambridge  Edition, 
and  beyond  comparison  the  best  single-volume  edition  ever  pub- 
lished of  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 


THE  CONJURE  WOMAN* 

By  Charles  W.  Chesnutt.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Chesnutt,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  wdth  negro  super- 
stitions and  dialect,  here  groups  several  stories  of  peculiar 
interest.  He  has  caught  the  indescribable  Ethiopian,  mystic 
quality  in  the  negro  mind,  and  has  embodied  it  in  stories  vig- 
orous, vivid,  and  strikingly  dramatic.  The  story-teller  is  Uncle 
Julius,  who  has  much  of  the  genius  of  Uncle  Remus. 

A TENT  OF  GRACE. 

A Novel.  By  Adelina  C.  Lust.  Crown  Svo. 
$1.50. 

An  uncommon  story  ol  German  village  life  about  the  middle 
of  this  century.  It  revolves  about  the  gulf  of  race  distinctions, 
notably  the  deep  gulf  between  Christian  and  Jew.  The  hero- 
ine is  a beautiful  Jewess,  loved  alike  by  Jew  and  Christian, 
and  the  struggle  in  her  mind  between  the  dominant  power  a 
her  religious  traditions  and  the  force  of  her  affection  is  depicted 
with  high  dramatic  quality.  The  story  possesses  elements  <£ 
intense  interest,  and  is  written  with  uncommon  vigor. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SWAMP  AND 
OTHER  PLAIN  AMERICANS* 

By  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  Author  of 
“ The  Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Town,”  “ The  Lady  of 
Fort  St.  John,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

A proup  of  stories  relating  to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  describing  life  in  those  States  during  successive  stages  o# 
the  present  century.  The  stories  have  an  historical  setting  and 
atmosphere,  and  are  told  with  Mrs.  Catberwood’s  characteristic 
clearness  and  dramatic  power. 

THE  LADDER  OF  FORTUNE. 

By  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  author  of 
“Claudia  Hyde,”  etc.  Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 

A story  of  wealth  which  the  possessor  does  not  know  how  to 
use;  of  struggle  to  gain  a footing  in  good  society;  of  Western 
America  and  Pari*— told  with  the  skill  of  a practised  novelist- 

TIVERTON  TALES. 

By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  *•  By  Oak  and  Thorn," 
etc.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

Twelve  stories  of  rural  life,  showing  rare  observation,  humor, 
sympathy,  and  refinement — the  same  charm  which  made  Miss 
Brown’s  “ Meadowgrass  ” so  popular. 

PENELOPE'S  PROGRESS. 

Mrs.  Wiggin’s  delightful  story  has  reached  the 
Fortieth  Thousand.  $1.25. 

CALEB  WEST,  MASTER  DIVER. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  strong,  breezy  story 
of  the  building  of  a light-house  has  reached  the 
Thirtieth  Thousand*  Illustrated,  ft. 50. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers . Sent,  postpaid,  by 
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D.  APPLETON  & COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A.  CONAN  DOYLE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A DUET  WITH  AN  OCCASIONAL  CHORUS. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  author  of  “ Uncle  Bemac,”  “ Brigadier 
Gerard,”  “ Rodney  Stone,’*  “ Round  the  Red  Lamp,  etc. 
Uniform  with  other  books  by  Dr.  Doyle.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Dr.  Doyle  shows  a new  phase  of  his  fine  talent  in  this  book. 
As  a story  of  wedded  love  it  has  an  idyllic  character  which  will 
appeal  to  every  reader  not  devoid  of  healthy  sentiment.  As  an 
adroit  interpretation  of  a true  philosophy  of  wedded  life  the  story 
contains  illustrations  and  pithy  sayings  which  will  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  women  and  men  alike.  As  a story  pure  and  simple  the 
play  of  motives,  contrast  of  characters,  unexpected  incidents,  de- 
lightful humor,  and  sustained  interest  will  be  certain  to  increase 
the  large  company  of  the  author’s  friends. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  author  has  sacrificed  his  serial  rights 
for  the  sake  of  presenting  his  complete  story  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time  in  book  form. 

BIRD-LIFE. 

A Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birds.  By  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  author  of  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America.”  With  75  full-page 
Plates  and  numerous  Text  Drawings  by  Ernest  Seton  Thomp- 
son. umo,  cloth,  #1.75.  The  same,  with  Lithographic  Plates 
in  colors.  8vo,  cloth,  $5.00. 

TEACHERS’  EDITION.—  Containing  an  Appendix  with  new 
matter  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  including  lists  of  birds 
for  each  month  of  the  year.  With  75  full-page  uncolored  plates 
and  25  drawings  in  the  text  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

TEACHERS’  MANUAL. 

To  Accompany  Portfolios  of  Colored  Plates.  Contains  the  same 
text  as  the  “ Teachers’  Edition  of  Bird-Life,”  but  is  without 
the  75  uncolored  plates.  Sold  only  with  the  Portfolios  of  the 
colored  plates,  as  follows : 

Portfolio  No.  I.  Permanent  Residents  and  Winter  Visitants. 
32  plates. — Portfolio  No.  II.  March  and  April  Migrants.  34 
plates.— Portfolio  No.  III.  May  Migrants,  Types  of  Birds’ 
Eggs,  and  Nine  Half-tone  Plates  showing  Types  o*  Birds’  Nests 
from  Photographs  from  Nature.  34  plates.  Price  of  Portfolios, 
each,  $1.25;  with  the  Manual,  $2.00;  the  three  Portfolios,  with 
the  Manual,  $4.00. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

By  General  M.  F.  Force.  A new  volume  in  the  Great  Com - 
winders  Series.  Edited  by  General  Jambs  Grant  Wilson. 
With  portraits  and  maps,  ismo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

LETTERS  TO  A MOTHER. 

By  Susan  E.  Blow,  author  of  “ Symbolic  Education,”  “ The 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Friedrich  Froebel’s  Mother 
Play,”  “The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Froebel’s  Mother 
Play,”  etc.  The  International  Education  Series,  umo,  cloth, 

5 THE  FAIRY-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 

New  Edition , Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By  Arabella  B.  Buckley,  author  of  “ A Short  History  of  Nat- 
ural Science,”  “Botanical  Tables  for  Young  Studeots,”  etc. 
Illustrated.  t2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  A PPLE  TONS  NOME- RE  AD- 
ING  BOOKS. 

UNCLE  SAM’S  SOLDIERS. 

By  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury 
Department;  author  of  “Uncle  Sam’s  Secrets.”  Illustrated 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net. 

OUR  NAVY  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

By  Franklin  Matthews.  Illustrated.  iamo,  cloth. 

Ready  Shortly. 

PROFESSOR  RIPLEY'S  GREAT  WORK. 

THE  RACES  OF  EUROPE. 

A Sociological  Study.  By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph  D.,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Sociology,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Lecturer  in  Anthropology  at  Columbia  University,  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  650  pages,  with  85 
Maps  and  235  Portrait  Types.  With  a Supplementary  Bibli- 
ography of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Titles,  separately  bound  in 
cloth;  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library.  [176  pp  ] 


A STRIKING  AND  TIMELY  NOVEL. 

THE  MORMON  PROPHET. 

By  Lily  Dougall,  author  of  “The  Mermaid,”  “The  Madonna 
of  a Day,”  and  “The  Zeit-Geist.”  i2mo,  cloth,  $150. 

This  remarkable  historical  novel  depicts  the  actual  beginnings 
of  Mor monism,  the  character  of  the  first  “ revelations  ” and  of 
those  who  accepted  them,  and  the  extraordinary  experiences  and 
persecutions  of  the  early  members  of  the  sect.  Merely  as  a story 
of  strange  happenings  and  adventures  this  novel  would  enlist  the 
interest  of  readers,  but  it  has  al»Q  as  really  its  chief  reason  for 
being,  the  value  attaching  to  its  portraiture  of  the  character  of 
Joseph  Smith.  At  the  present  time  an  intimate  interest  will  be 
felt  in  this  vivid  picture  of  the  Mormon  Prophet’s  origin  and 
career,  of  the  steadfastness  of  his  followers  throughout  ignominy 
and  peril,  and  the  strange  modifications  introduced  in  their  beliefs 
in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  material  temptation. 

MISS  FOWLER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A DOUBLE  THREAD. 

By  Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler,  author  of  “Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby,”  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  brilliancy  of  “ Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  ” is  accentuated 
in  this  new  novel,  which,  moreover,  will  be  found  to  represent 
even  more  distinctly  a story-telling  purpose.  There  is  a peculiar 
plot,  with  certain  most  unexpected  developments,  and  the  au- 
thor’s ingenuity  in  construction  is  no  less  apparent  than  the  wit, 
incisiveness,  and  intense  modernity  of  her  dialogue.  The  new 
novel  deals  for  the  most  part  with  English  country-house  life. 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  Frank  T.  Bullen,  author  of  “The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,” 
etc. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Bullen  has  won  by  the  force  and  vivid- 
ness of  “ The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot”  imparts  a special  interest 
to  the  announcement  of  his  forthcoming  book,  “ Idylls  of  the 
Sea.”  This  book  sketches  varied  phases  of  the  life  and  experi- 
ences of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  whaler’s  exploits,  but  includes  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  the  adventures  which  are  undergone  by  all  manner  of 
men  upon  the  sea.  The  keen  observation  and  dramatic  quality 
of  the  author’s  first  book  are  vividly  illustrated  in  this  fascina- 
ting volume. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  LIONS. 

By  F.  Anstky,  author  of  “ Vice  Versa,”  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
cloth. 

This  delicious  little  comedy  is  a happy  illustration  of  the  un- 
expected turns  of  Anstey’s  quaint  humor.  The  plot  must  be  dis- 
covered by  the  reader  and  not  betrayed  prematurely.  The  illus- 
trations are  in  harmony  with  the  text.  The  novelette  represents 
Anstey  at  his  best,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  promoter  of 
good  spirits. 

WINDYHAUGH. 

! A Novel.  By  Graham  Travers,  author  of  “Mona  Maclean, 
Medical  Student,”  “ Fellow  Travellers,”  etc.  nmo,  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“ A BOOK  THAT  WILL  LIVE." 

DAVID  HARUM. 

A Story  of  American  Life.  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 
12010,  cloth,  $1.50. 

RECENT  VOLUMES  IN 

Appletons’  Town  and  Country  Library. 

j ' Each,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00:  paper,  50  cents. 

No.  263.  PURSUED  BY  THE  LAW. 

By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  author  of  “The  King  of  Andaman,” 
“ The  Red  Sultan,”  “ The  Angel  of  the  Convent,”  etc. 

No.  262.  PAUL  CARAH,  CORNISHMAN. 

By  Charles  Lee,  author  of  “ A Widow  Woman,”  “ A Foreigner 
in  Pendennack,”  etc. 

No,  261.  PHAROS,  THE  EGYPTIAN. 

By  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  “Doctor  Nikola,”  “The  Lust  of 
Hate,”  “A  Bid  for  Fortune.” 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers ; or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers , 

D.  APPLETON  & COMPANY,  No.  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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No.  5 John  Street, 


by  Richard  Whiteing,  a romance  of 
the  “ other  half”  in  London,  with  side- 
lights on  the  life  of  the  “ upper  ten,”  has  met  with  immediate  success.  In  England, 
the  first  edition  was  sold  out  in  four  days.  Thirty  reviews,  averaging  a column  in 
length,  and  nearly  all  of  them  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  book,  appeared 
there  within  a week  of  its  publication.  The  Athenceum  says:  “One  feels  that  4 No. 
5 John  Street  ’ is  a real  house,  and  that  the  author  resided  there.  . . . Low  Corey  is 
a figure  so  full  of  vitality,  and  is  drawn  with  such  a rich  humor,  that  it  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  it.  The  most  fascinating 

character  in  the  book,  however,  is  Tilda,  the  Amazonian  flower-girl Among  the 

many  portraits  of  the  coster-girl  which  novelists  have  produced,  we  cannot  remember 
one  who  for  charm  can  approach  the  flower-girl  of  * No.  5 John  Street.'. . . The  book 
is  written  with  brilliancy  and  power  throughout.”  David  Christie  Murray  says:  “It 
stands  amongst  the  average  output  of  fiction  like  an  oak  in  a hedgerow.”  $1.50. 


The  Two  standards. 

lie  priest,  has  had  a remarkable  reception  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  London  Guardian  calls  it  a “ powerful  and  true  picture  of  modern  life  ” ; the 
Morning  Post  says  that  the  author  possesses  a “ power  of  sensuous  description 
which  rises  at  times  to  flights  of  lurid  eloquence,”  and  The  Academy  declares  that 
“we  have  read  few  recent  books  so  full  of  specifically  modern  interests.”  “In 
scope,  in  style,  in  purpose,  it  is  far  above  the  ordinary  level  of  fiction,”  says  The 
Sketch . It  is  pre-eminently  a book  worth  reading — and  people  are  reading  it.  $1.50. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll 

is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year — one  that  has  been  most  cordially  welcomed  and 
will  be  longest  liked.  Every  reader  of  the  “Alice”  books  has  wanted  to  know 
something  about  the  author,  and  in  this  volume  by  his  nephew,  S.  D.  Colli  NO 
wood,  their  curiosity  has  been  gratified,  and  they  have  found  the  creator  of  Won- 
derland a most  lovable  personality.  The  volume  is  lavishly  illustrated,  largely  with 
photographs  of  the  original  Alice  and  the  author’s  famous  friends,  taken  by  himself. 
The  delightfully  humorous  letters  to  little  girls,  nonsense-verses,  etc.,  make  it,  in 
fact,  almost  as  much  an  “Alice”  book  as  the  two  that  have  that  name  in  their 
titles.  It  might  be  called  “ Alice  in  Real  Life  but  it  is  more  than  that.  $2.50. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 


recent  illness  has  stimulated  to  a surpris- 
ing extent  the  already  large  sale  of  his 
books — notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  two  “Jungle  Books”  and  “Captains  Coura- 
geous.” The  former  volumes  have  been  universally  recognized  as  striking  a new  note 
in  English  literature.  As  some  one  has  said,  they  constitute  “ Kipling’s  best  bid  for 
immortality.”  In  its  way,  the  story  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen  and  the  boy  they 
picked  up  out  of  the  sea  is  equally  remarkable.  The  “ Jungle  Books”  are  sold  sep- 
aratelyat  $1.50  each,  or  $3.00  for  the  two,  in  a box.  “Captains  Courageous,”  $1.50. 


These  are  only  a few  of  THE  CENTURY  CO.’S  important  publications. 
Others  are  Dr.  WEIR  Mitchell’s  “Hugh  Wynne”  and  “Francois”;  Lieut. 
Hobson’s  “Sinking  of  the  Mcrrimac" ; Capt.  SlGSBEE’S  “The  Maine" \ George 
Kennan’s  “Campaigning  in  Cuba,”  and  David  Gray’S  delightful  “ Gallops.” 
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y,i?  Mr.  Warner's  pen  is  certsVm  fo  prove  i v/ihmlde  eomribuxior* 
btcralure.  .A meriCiin  reader*  will  rcmcfnbtr  we'd  thz  dmnn  of 
'*  A Dutfe  |burtiey  in  the;  Wdr®  %ui 4i  The 


ai'be  format  was  a rvmwoKv  M Wad  Street,  •-h 

and  fold  ho\V  a -fCtrt^ie-  *\is  arcumn-  3SB 
Kneel,  |n  The  <ii>i.<ien  Him<e  " d-Vis  fortune  rr* 
WitH  diyett^fC  ■$•  paKi  o>t  U>  ^rtrhomt 
nst?,  by .fraud;- . Thflt  Fortjunef  j.y  Mr-  AVir  yTjq 
nerV  new  rtpygl  b ;^Ut!€d^  fbiglyt  }£&  ?d0fei’  i |J5 
the  i K i if 5 in  a trilogy,  a)riiV>ugio  MWe  a CJg 
con  tiuiiat Kin  oft hg  principal  .jthivricte^  it  <>  .+~* 
entirely  independent  ofh-s  predede^nr*.  h is  ;Jfj 
a vivid  apd  powerful  (jjar if  the  life  and  rn! 

character  hf  the  modern  niiUtahiif.re,  hessess  :.tfi 
M?,  Warner  in  the  xMur^v ,6.1  i&yhhas  £•! 

wditfen  sonic  e^cceiiin^iy  ;gont1  • i&drb*,  Wf 
none  better  than  his  I ;r test  v>mv  it  is  (itfL  itg 
np  to  the  stAiulaivt  that  vrim . f vjt;  hm<  ihsAft-  l-S 
erary  reputation.  ;~k 

u 7 '/hi!  f'o<r  8.7^  .//;//  tc'itki'r.  \ tn  /Vmv  ;.  2.S 

• ‘/V M /V  /-'«  >4  MM  ;■;  J 7 // / .S’.  f / ; / ’//,  W 

A Little  Journey  »tt  life  World.  The  Oolden  House. 

£V>n.  /O'V  Ov'so  5«&  fors£§r*>  */.“•••  • > . M;  ov.  iUj 


As  the  Tzventy-first  Century  will  See  Us 

**v  .»/ 


*‘£^HE  was  ;i  partii  nLirl\  charming  little  person  with  rod  hniv  uai  animated  j|g; 
mS  blue  aye’s.  Lincoln  lfcff  the  Sleeper  u>  nouv^f  srifh  hvr.  Mnd  she  rfj^  r^[. 

^ piayed  Imrsrdf.  as  tpiUe  an  vmhusiast  for  ‘ the  ilte^r  old  hm^r/  a>  she  JIK 
cal|^<i'  tlmjt  of  lib  trance.  A*  ihe  tMked  she 

sinihd,  :.iml  her  oves  demanded  reciprocity.  tPg 

* I ha vn  tried, " * j>e  said.  “ countless  to.  i marine.  tiiO-v  ^:d  r^m.imic  ;w 

da\  s.  Ami  In  y«m  iliO'  ;uc  mem<Mics.  flovy  Mrange  and  crotviivd  the  world 
•rmist  see  in  To  you.  I haw  seen  piiotOgraph>  ami  pint  uor>  nt  the  eki  nines.  J|£«‘ 
the  ? it t Asoki L>n  i J txrf  j^iAicdk oiyt V^t tjt-. j a1  J bbek 
with  A\Ot  from  your  Ures  : the  railway  S>ndges.  the  Simpti-  ad ver tiseinems.  the  ;fu 
sofmme  sn  .me  men  in  si  range  bfack  rtuts.  i ncV  those  fad  n ais  M im:.  r>  . non  J™ 
rArfvv^yMVoihs  pn  iron  iVridges  overhead m&  cSftJe/ drar  ev^n  dogs.  5tK 
rimning  halt  udd  about  ihe  siieels,  and  suddenly  you  have  i-opit'  »o<e  this;'  :ya; 

rids  i>  a on  fr.mi  Wllen  the  Sleeper  Wake^,  l»v  H AK  a »mince  *J5i 

m ihe  iurni.  hi  a m,f),n  ..  ‘The  hero  goes  into  a irain.t-  in  aoov;  and  when  he  ijfa 
:'i\‘  iTvs  in»  hud.  ihm  hi  - mv<  •per'n  has  »»h  ■» « t-ed  so  eue*>K- i L-# 


j*  >rv. x:  • « /a 


Digitize. by  GO'  gle 


Original  from 

JNIVERSfTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


McCarthy* $ Reminiscences 

TO  immiboir  ihe  men  \vh*ym  jnsJin  Met  \“irthy  knew  intmijd 
fenope  ruui  I he  I ntend  $tMrh  m to  trieijlioii  nearly  all  win 
lj*§in  .»ah  ih  si;ilci.:!IUi»Nhi{),  Hi  tin  t)Oil,  JH  pOetlV*  HHiy 
li  is  sik  O'  say  that  no  onefntludes  aTlamg  his  friends  so  man 
men.  i i is  Reminiscences,  w hich 
we  shall  puhHsh  ai  .am  early  i 1 ate  ■ ' i 

m two  volumes  is  especially  v.-du-  [\ 
able for  fins  reason  as  <»  libran  ■ •' . . 

I i * ‘ M - or"  emim-rr,  men  a mi  worn-  oy  y " //' 

e»?  won  whom  die  mime  bad  dm  ‘ >* 

O in  fU,'t,airi  im<l  I a-i.Mnl.  MpSO  ' «**,« 

the  I nited  Sn?ies  ,|H.J  0 unoila,  i ; ‘ 


HR ^ n^ovv  i t li*  Avdesej(apo  e.OM^ES 

dL3D*  mm  of  London  as  0 \dis  \v  hen  vhe 

>il3l  TiHtljor  first  knew  it  in  1.852!.  It 

fjw*  eon  t At  ns  a dte^cripiionoia  speech 
v|35;  n which  fie  heard  delivered  by  the 
rjqpe  clear  Duke  hi  Well m gone 
^ — * Thi?a*ufho<  paid  hiVffrisl  visit 

. H: e'  to  die  liuro!.  Scales  in  ibob,  and  |||p|| 

coasted  nearly  t*k*  • |§|||| 

: rb;  years:.  Me  dum  made  die  am  1^1 

o)’  Kmer><m.  [ * oy  b.i 
'jti  * lit  y or  Wen  deli  Mpliifes*' 

;x|2[;  VVlftktar  (Sullen  Bryant,  jjurt&s  &§H 

Russel]  Lowed,  \y  f>.  Howei.!Si  P^IS 

I < boit-Le  iSimUiei . Wended  J’JiijUps,  by  y 

*» — + Heeoe  Greeley.  Whitehuv  Keuj. 

;JjQ;  ih et  Hvirie,  limn  jusi  cumin*;  mm  yvpmmi 

r v -i  . v-  «.  -Ivi  . . » . . . a » . - • . 


poet  otid  hfrttmffet  :./;jNhn 


1 kaylH  fL  Re  d tWXteri.e riJ  l ;££ r a t fly  i 
many  others.  ahoru  emdv  <>\  w \*<m  some  » mbmis<em.e>  m 
* A’.:///oo  w'.  y/e.  v/4  i l civ m<y  Hi/ A [/%uf4^np^0^  Ab 

Ciet/t,  Ornauunhit. 


TLfl^  Is  a bo/,k  wiv...  1.  -em  \ \ mm  ion  * bed  m;0,,  j,,  j.mm  snmerhiwjj 

about  It  is  a ‘odhvfem  ..i  Danish  Rprv  imti  Folk  Tales,  n.mv 
* at  oil  tom  dm  ) oi(isi!.  and  wifh  non\  Hii'hir;  ibu-ooro'M^  from  Mauisb 
Sicetciies.  kyerv  1h*\'  »nd  c/O  who  read  s di'-e  si-ar  - o I dm  a $ sen  ion 

\\\.c  dn-w  i i « * ’ ■ , ; i I dv  i a •«. m 1 1 *•  o i v-  im-lf  y ( i rf 1 1 rn i y li oi iie:« 

holit  ^tovLvs  'va  ]n,.pnj>ir.; 

**  Dtva<e  i:.f:\o  A - o / A.v-  lira*  ah  ’ "■  J f Avy»  Av//a 

■thrfah  , iW  • :•• . d!s  • •o'bVb.y  i.'oVe  y -y 


Go  gle 


in  Transition 


OJyK  <4  oui  piibiio.«liorts  that  attrfHmd  rhenvion  <*  ’ '•  **  Utf 

‘M,  Imio  i»  i v.:  vnal  It  M!.*'  by  Mjr '■  m>.  / • • : ; ■ ££3 

■*.  mi.s  this  u.ork  I bat  it  b is  vsefiicM  to  C4ji  tor  a bkc  u *•  *ni 
uf  ]m\\efbif  nefghfaoh  in  Cbe  nv£t  iuiufe  ttfOrtffcjH*  ;» T*c»<A  iw\\  ap-  jin 

Japan  in  Tirmisitioo*  gkffteWlMt  >b  ana 

.rm/ihmi -io  Nf r.  l v»!qti)»ouri  \ \vor-k.  • The  ot  ^ jyipun  itn  l onisitmrhb  ..M 

is  \h-,  b Kansurmv  and  Tbs  bnc»k  b ii.  i^i^v  mi  Urn  *— • 

|«rfH*v,  .ukI  methods  rtf  tjm  Japan eKe  y.iiu:  vfu  w.u  \u{li  V-hm:*.  *.  <*mp.i:v  >JS 
lively  litUe  iias  been  urflUm  -a  Jaj^n  as'  ii  is  tVj-v{;»\v  and  *>»  Up*  iv  u»ne  arc . nrj 
the  -lirsi  .r<qn|ijrUvn-i\c  nod  >r<i'hl;K  ton  4U'*hmi^  ul  Hfi|v  imrvJMv'  »•*»!.  ••*  d«» 

MS  TMrXV  i'^UK  .VvC.VU’-MiM/J  t M’f  <*,  H ■ l>,  ) f . VI  t x I ( * I Mi)  \ ^ . U < 1 ‘iH-ldoi  JW«  * ‘ X«  7?? 
UlnSe  uf  tJiV  Ah  K.M-V*.TIp  > Tv  1 1 i 'bt  a *y*V  * a bo;  bk*  SOTIi-  «*& 

paaion-.oifCv*!-*  1 ‘i  t -.1  bt  iVni-^rm/timM  ‘ :jg 


and  Feather  Tales 


WE  Jo  .riot  wish  -any ibis  j}$J; 

YUjlunu!  oi  ii\nr i 

vnavle  up  -&r atlwttf-  -X& 
ur*:  1 :tles  .the  tlniUn^  vnny  n . |fl  v £g? 
AvjMlcAan  ardt??V<  A&  ;4|$kir,  K *£& 

and  a iovi’f  wl  nature,  ,mv!  u»  lbs  i A h-  ;tiv 

ilfe  quest of  Vurred  amt  h;vi;hv'<?./.v?  vs;rm  »-  i-# 
ch.irnvtng  fro.ro  a rn«GtcTf*trh  « t v4  _5g£ 

yiemM  #3  i2>n»U  \\Va?tc»n  ■'4*\g}n&  ^’c  }-~*t 

aft* metr lafcj:  it  v\yi)l  be  a :aihi<arMi:crncnt 

*io  many  that,  the  b-mk,  is-  pXuUi^h 
bv  A.  u :i'TvSf.  )(  »S.  ncUi-ira'i,  i>v  ).»'•»;-  • '•  ■ 

I ■ 1 ; • 1 i a -.  . ii-v.j t Ivfitlr  .*M«b  .mi.hm  ^ 

.(•  isrnwi.i[,  ....  \1r.  1 r<r«  in  b • t vtiif* 

uAirb  i*v  , ..ulvi  br  m , svVm  y-  b; B . tb?  n>T  IIS: 

be  ini;  an ' . 

h^v'At^v; 


)ll^tratcd  •1^iv "; j\i: ' : hnci 
-'/^r  Chad  i>*  taa/^  M :y. 

jdn  Ode  to  Girl  hood 

W m prorrtis-  by  v\Veirih  Scfeelj? ji.1  fcr  rrab 

■pMlnb'cHmn:  U.i».f;  talcing  An  OJe  t6  tiiflbqod,  from 

:Un-  yoym.  No  Vmeriran  p.mf  ^ ymi >^b^s  a nrar 

'■•x- 1 <ir  hoeriip  of  4 ' ' TUc'  biAk  \yill  fet 

■;  • itv.l  will  b:  ,ou\^aGu  M ;-:r  beatnrbb  :.»to.uncr»‘*ii 

X - lili. '••  . •-••••;■  •«.!  MU’  -itt  t(‘I  .*  !-S  b ?‘i  'ii.o.  M :-.•  >• 

. :A-E  1 ^ }f^t 

ey.i.&S  A. :b;rh''  ^ ? r!u*|v.'»Vti  v>;.'iiv-iv*.cl , *\ 

■ 


i]  4 !:l'F  \ - V i . , .4  f.1  -/frrsc.’t. 


Origiihal  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Go  gle 


An  Anecdote  o f Carlyle 

~ ■•'v:vvvv,  - ^ rfR 

aM  I K.N>  )SS  lcrm\>ou  \,«y  ?vi  m*>i  r±J 

I sTiMcs  .O  " V*  t£g 

. and  luuv  ’ I v tt$t: 

I wu)i!  if.vv»:,  H‘W  yuii.  x\(k\  Uy  ihui/ 
shakt.ru  ijkH/  e^artd  VtzAl  -Uf  v v^in^  ffijP 
inR,’  so  vkms.  &■ "fjff 

live  Kv  \V%V  j btfvt  oVw  tfini,  a 

fortnt^ltf  Wiijved  f/ohii  <Wl  JJg 

know  ^13* Mhp, }&IU:  <iWp  $$»  npviy  vn  ££4 
inr  with.  ■ t}$  v.t.;  ii-  v«  jf  * ry  Us  is  *J5 
song  f t *f  ,3 1)*  ; thill 

I SJjOold hy  Ur  <ho  .,  Thftfe ->IB 

ynviue'  \S) If  i 

\x  it  h fi“n ^ a|  vri^v ; : Kq 

son}:. ,:  ._  ' rt|i^n  '%.  fi£|$iv fc pfd / ; I Jg 

Scored  oto^pim:  i * <:iVtv  first  rudt*  * — 4 
coujtfet.  '^rte  ,d>^inm:ng‘  words  arc-  ;ff$ 


'f-lVwKf'  “IM  r'Mpi 


'< i c ? p ^ v.^f> 

;.  ■•  •!.•  !?:r  ,•  |».5? : |.»»p  : • •;•  • .5  I - ' ,*  ... . ;v  / 

’(..n>v(;v  v» esv  mss^ci.P i'll.  ' &.«w 

1 

lAfr/e’yd'  t r/0^/vto  }?<t*9:A;l  fie* 

/'V;.v  $ii ^ ./  .v.v//  ■ - •■•'  ■ ■ ••■  - . ovP*  -.v 

: r v ? - . ■ . ■.  . c . ■ ■■  •• ' /•:  •&  •> $$  ;'  o'.  ’■  / ■ • , 


titters 


Original  fror 

JNIVERSITY  OF  M 


HfGAN 


Go  gle 


fozv  Bismarck's  People  Received 
His  Book 

ITU  tbe  exc^pfcn  of  Bisnmrck’s  Autobiography, 


:)ffofessjir  (ymdde,  Thy?  pane 

baypuhltsher  fe  \\iAui  <>f  view,  iATUibu^'  >u  i(>  f.i^  ». 

! ^ 1 ’ *’• 

'■■  money's  won lh  uni  he:  a)su 

most  know  all  there  is  to  know, 
buys  it.  It  'its  self-evident,  then,  .th.it  the  German 

' -It rue  and  aclegt^fit  exprev 
ire  ;oe{  Ins  ihriuehee  on  European  histtin 
henjs,  witness  h»  the  great  value  ami  historical  im~ 
V\'j:  hi. ok  was  published  on  the  itph  of  November, 

. Etrgli sh,  Erx?t>e br  < jerrnan.  Russian, 


fond  suffering*^  H child,  and  >1  re-  fl 
iigiofo.  But^fod  Inis,  ar  preset 0 a 9 
quality  aim  ve  hi  ft si  people^  \vi  || 

~ laav jf™  ‘by  which  she  shall  be  1 
saved.  I .wastpt;  going  to  write  in  a 
xSb$  way  vvbeu  l Segim.  bur  these  § 
pursue  cue  pi  on  U hilly-  a 
Wifi,  they  ever  ciune  fe  a good  * 
eptii?  t should  doedu  f'lod  ’Who  0 
gpee  them  if  I doubted  thriv?’4 

;^efoet.ations  vd  readers  have  ^ucceedtvi  those  who  first  read  ‘Vanity  Fair/  ^ 
that,  moment  seems,  .almost  present  again  as  one  looks  at  the  old  ledei  on  its  **P 
half  sheet  of  paper,  and  realises  what  it  must -Have  been  to  the  muilnu  who  ;-m 
tear!  the  tester :.*mi  to  my  father,  who  wrote  it.  I think  he  mnsr  have  lealized,. 

» only  a' few  ran  do,  the  eonMciouSm-ss  of  trfcptise*  oi  well  rane-d  re s4  after  IJg 
idiou,  the  immense  happiness  of  good  work  .achieved./  the.  <ftrki  .rcmm  of 
:|jyfnpuUiy  at  id  veeogmUou  coming  after  the  years  in  wfofih  he  had  labored. 
alone  and  in  silence,  .is  ii  were,  and  without  any  great  $0c cess.  *tty 

*'•  My  brotherirnkuv  has  some  of  the  early  MS.  of  ; Vahitv  Km.'  It  is  *r8: 
curious  to  compare  tt  with  that  of  Ksrnor/d’  fo*  instance,  which  ttt.nvs.-on  ;tt? 
straight  and  With  scarcely  an  alteration.  The  .early  chapters  of  ‘ Vanity 
Fair'  are.  on  the  contraiv.  .titered  and  re  writ  urn.  with'  'ifi  any  erasures  -arid 
%vitH  leniences  turned  in  many  dificient  waysT -- l >-nn  the  Biographical  in-  T — « 
u .ducdanr  to  u Vanity'  Fak/,y 

.We -qWotc  the . abi.ve  in  order  to  give  *?omo  i onceptiun  of  the 


»h<>  rjvrAo^rayrtre  f;‘i<WlU*fii«J<V  '**. 4*' ' 
» opyriClit.  /freyS  i>y  Uaij/ii^  i; 


m va ;.ie  of  .the;  Btagr^iti^y.fidition  of  Thackeroy’s  complete  Works; 

For  jha£  ft ejfk  b V t }#*  rtf>v c li $ t ‘ s daugiper; 

Anne  That  keen  Kbd.as  tod  these  take.)  t.opbhe-  tori-d  bate  the  only  an- 
rn;  thentic  luo&raphv  oi  * TvaeK-  ay  in  existence,  t n-,r  scic«:  in*n  ■>  • ».c  of  an 
untold  number  of  « Hinniii  Caupses  n\  lie  novelist  ui  ‘wcT;. 

[jjjj  XI 7/  i'ylUHhi,  ( >.SV//  8Vc;  CiMti.  i)i  HtUurnii}!.  { Th  nt  E.tfrs  mil  O'  lit 

!rfV  yftAr.  7*  f A:>'  t }>Iut/hr. 


Go  gle 


iWw 


The  Literary  Sensation  of  Two 
Continents 

s^olar,  Kd Ine 


HE  tipfed  Ausinmi  sdiPlap  Rdlner,  t&fik  a trip  to  England 
cently  :uu)  rii;u|e  whai  he  eonsidrr.-.d  iw*«  important  !it**r:V?;/  h 
eries  One  Was  the  works  kudyard  K i|ilip«r.  which ‘ the  kanfcd 
:>r  irfade  the.  ^qiijftctrrf  n fV^g^fiy..^fcrtiyc4;e  T)?t ■#$#?: 

Question*  *'  'T,\t£of.  '$*& , 
!Vn>peran>cfOs  Jb\  KluaheU-  kMv-, 
n-i.;,vd  ,Mi:,  ':uv.,i  f ; 


1-idU  rtVkTH 


-##f£  o 


l jtemus 


\ ‘H>  lyrrrttta fy . hj.s tfetfu  ftiily : dcni-^osi rated  tyy  ol 

E^piriiw  Sapto.  Its  a:mhoi,  Mr*.  Hennery 
.'tighter  "f  UuJv.tnl  H.  1 ? ri 5 » 4* » }\  .,  t nUiKi  of 
y and  ijravnl-dao^hier  of  Kiciund  e-kiw  6l  .the 

% M Kspfritti  SsinXciC  H,  a story  Patidan  life.  :md 
extended  vYork.-hmrt:  1H7S.  dn-n  her  htip< 

yblishecU  * MWfe*.  WVPHw  Htafnufjs,  jo  a Metier  try  her 

'•  ' :}  I ’ ’ ' • . 

• : 0" • ■&{  ; "Vo 

• : ■ ' • 


1 x-^i  o oe'H  novels 
*■  S In  h n\*r.  is  Un*  | 

fetrk  *%tero  thy- 

O 'M  T- 

Is  Mo.  ^xrH-'f's  fir-o 

F$  4*rjfc  IV  t.dny^.  n i:  p 


•yy  •■•■‘•s' . 

S • ••-:  ’ :-  ••  .•(..'  1 

(j|fi  VAi  t 'fW?A\Y_ , 

•S : ' v •:  ';■■■  mi&LpiqiM 

■®‘;7V  <QW 

yll^//'V.,  ; v -.  ; /,.-■•  V *.  ,, 

k (Srrtiiim:' 

.IA  Jji<t.y  ; 

' . /iui  S?vk‘  iSifipL, 

DlaiijMbyGO  gle 


VERY  om*  \vh6  mails  th«  standard  er'mcal  UHirnalsbr  tie:  Epok-JWft^v's 
of  the temiws  JhM  from  tins  pnblr^liing  hx/«s?;  have 
appe4^^f^|p^l%l(^t ahi works  of  irand  ami  exptornhon  of 
n\  XanserfN  *•  farthest  Vorh;?/*  Su.*n  Hnl.n  > Through 
; , A$i&r  am]  bandar,1*?  t*i  &w?  EnrbJtf&enf  Land- 

*hat  A:is  tn.a  a!- 

ttady  In^tt  Aaid; . . ; i;Ut:' ' WoutlrtbiV 

.'  je»wrwV.(s"iii'  ; f ? ^tftrVr: ? cl* -fVi-iv'  prtyale *$)$&! 

arc  Wilpwi  it.  W hat  Pm  m/jtp.t  piAhtk 

■ . ; ‘ ratio  rife, ' .•  % • v J • ?:jr* :]  ititi ; Ev  ubkhien 

Lam:  ’ rank  with  >4  nit  -•  * s » * - *,  vrk;  $ra  me  ..ady  r > ? -- 

(%  thr  MpJtUptJS  oj  ife'  hi  $t  i.  r ! VM- ->  ..(  t-\.  • ■."-)H:utv, 

VVe  e^ied  dty  desire  rha*  thtisje;  wbo  oye  oiretesfed  m 
tin. i nn>f  uueivsU-ng  re;j.-,n  o?  the  w\u  hi  g | §jSjj raj. \ sin* 
refer *o  jjie  ffriwy* pf  ^y/Sk[>^kly\ir 

\ ■.*■■:;.  I.aiiu;  l in  '••  E ihv»hji;Tf  | .,ii;«.L  ' «f  ' ikll 
Vfr.  Lmidor "writes.,  .is  ‘^riVt iVtjf '..’ind  stunt V-tf ;'lm  at 
temp*  fo  midb  Orissa,  the  vpered  chy  i*ff  the  &rtrai 
. pimeali  tear]**-  1 i k ii  a : ,:?vo  '-i^cjilarer' 
fe*  ^ver,  in  attairtirt^  i t ^ f ^ Cl , ^ ri n u ^ t*i 
fughiiui  physical  and . u.^-V'XIv  i.:tndan 
UH  jo \\ rt|cy ; ho  \Ve  ve  r,  'W&s  - cm -i to  pi 
a -sciettiutc  and  geographical  fie  was  'the 

first  Kt4 n »peun  to  posipow  of  \hy  two 

►“•  principal  sources  of  the  Hrabmupiora 
}B:  tuui  to  solve  rile  imeertiOity  rggatding 
tTI  the  Mahsarmyar  ami  Rafe>taf  hikieft. 

Jttjr  Hr.  lledfiV*  remarkable  work  also 
rpr  treats  j*f  V riurai  .Asi:t|'.4nd  we  cati  give 
an  idea  of  the  impprtauc&  of  ;• ; Through 
Jgl  A$iia - in  ;rfe>v  words.  Hpdm  s book  ivas 
* — ♦ published  tp  r lie  t fst!  of  1 >eceniber, 

fjj*  1898  Three  ;hr»i;njbr'’y|:CT I:)r,  tyedih 

C/ar  with  5>itf  copies  pi 
iBl  the  bc‘<»ky  ip  as  manV  Jaughage^.  vyhich 
jry  ii  surely  sihTriienl  proof  ti’  it > Value 
A%  the  2,iin&fn  “jr  i>  impp.^- 

ID;  $ible  to  gwie  n t\ ' ' -.idea'*;  of  the 

+—Z  ficl»ife;SvS.  ttf  t h e t:\tntepis  of  these  b/a>k< 

Jgj  of  thVlt  dltt raciiOu ifiis.  st* irk;,*  pf  t Taytfl; 
unsurpa^seil 

j®!  intenssi.1* -.  • i '-  I ‘ • . .. 

x&l  **  stsi  i " lt\  lh  Sr^i 

fliilfy.  i 1'tdnmtt*  i)}\t  & e JibnUrt- 
Vpl  tiQHi  <ltiii  S fir  ft  s'.  £ifr<\  (~  V(tbh  OryififU^n- 

» ' 4?/,  Nto  *>■'■. 

Hi*:  ‘*/^  /.v*r  fn*hhhirn'  Lu>ui  :'-  ' ft \'  si. 

Henr  \ $iit\r*r  //pMo  * n j*Cii  7<^o- 
jB;  trattin ^ ti'iftt  $(<(?  l^/nn\l  ./ tyi(,  r rj 
Volmth  s.  t5r>r  Qh4f  \ Oriramafiaf/M1)  00. 
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J7e  Representative  Man  oj 1 M mem  an 

Letters 

THER  E have  been  published  in  the  pa,s|  thirty  years  over  thirty  volumes 
{rum  the  Jpep  «f  the  nrC^t  represeuE'itive  trtrt#  of  Atnetii^nf 
William  l.»ean  iiouelis.  Mr.  Ho*ve  Ms  deserves-  the  rank  him 

above  for  ihree  n^ons:  He  has  created  a dtsbrj£$  has 

made  an  international  reptilatfoh ,»$ & and  tie  has  written  a : r <*1 pfpe  of. 

poems  which  lias  attracted  much  lavorabu;1  at  tent  ion.  Ml  |-;cc  vecen tie  pub- 
lished a new  novel  by  Mi.  1 b *w»dK  ^pulled  Ragged  Lady,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  tn  New  Krigouid,  Venice,  and  Rome  We  am  jmTKcd  by  the 
reviewers  of  iim  story  in  hur  • I -mi  that  a Ri?^ec4  :l,ady ,'w,is-  equal  br  mtere^t: 
and  charm  in  VI.  HmvoluA  very  best  novels.  and  a is.  unnete^ar y u*  say. 
more  fhnn  that  the-  is  vmifonn  mi  si/e  ;»ni|  funding  with  our  library  edi 

t'ion  of  the  acioor^  ether  works 

“'A'ligpV/  L,rty Vhtstmtaf  by  A / AWLr,  C/c/4  .4i  ;y. 

77/cc  1 1 ezvs  of  Society 

THE  French* vies*  m that  as  society  can’t  possibly  b<  innocent,  no  decent 
gul  can.  ,o  a girl  be  allowed  to  tarry  in  it.  hmg  enough  to  be  tainted, 
but  ltiu&i  dye  l^arHid,  and  1 1ren  tahcted,  iis  senyrt*  she  puts  her  nose 
out.  .The  Aiucnoai  view  us  that  ay  soucic  is  irinucem  iin  A\ >ue  of  the  news- 
paprrsh  dir  doesn’t  mat  mm  in  lire  least  how  long  a girl  remains  m it.,  as  she 
will  not  only  not  Tw  cab  * ted,  but  wdl  not  even  be  free.  Jive  English  view 
will.be  h ui i'M I. in  The  Awkward  Agef  the  latest  novel  by  air.  Henry  James, 
which  is  a smd.y.  of  .English  social  life  of  to-day.  The  l Croton  A auk  my  once 
-iid  dial  **  Me.  James  was  omsUmly .attempting  the  impossible,  and  constant- 
ly a*  meviug . u ” J jx  '*  fite  Awkward  Age,”  Mr  James  once  more  bears  wit* 
»>e.*s  i/Hit  r r m r h ol  ti\e  .-Joy  4 1 ■// > statement  ; 

. hoAftsihf. - -he-  * /b\/s :vc  L7;V//,  Oynameahip  $i  yo. 


Heine  and  Thomas  Hardy 


ifB: 


p 

5i 

iffi: 
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■^IP* St E ■•most  competent  cyifics-  boll?  in  England  and  Amerka  have  been  a 
j unit  in  dwjr  praise  uf  Mr.  Hardy’s  Wessex  Poems;  and  of  da-  blus- 
f era  ho  os  by  tin  - ienvibbs  hand.  A reviewer  cti  die  work  io  ike 
W////  loo,  n».t‘i*-  <be  !Mvb.*si-mg  literary  discovery  that  f lardy.  u.s  a poet,  is 
strongly  re-miuiscenCof  Hcnun  Says  five  nr  vie  wet  : “ The  most  ttceni  .rod  im- 
portant bonk  in  id/, r /a tees  1 have  seen  is  Mr.  Hardy’s  4 MVcsex  Poems/ 
Twn  or  three  Thoroughly  intelligent  reviews  of  Ibis  remarkable  work  have 
appeared,  but  many  critics’ seem  to  have  missed  fte;  nu/mteg.  Mr  Hardy 
has  been  enviously  influenced  in  his  verse  by  dhakcspearc.  and  in  llio  son* 
nets  by  Browning.  But  no  one  so  tar  is  t know  has  pointed  om  dur  In  his 
thought  lie  has  borrower}  much  from  Heine.  Heine  has  a hehrncyT  .and 
grace  which  Mr.  (lardy  cannot  claim.  The-  lynglfsh.  novclfep'^.  more-  vesre. 
In o*l v gloomy,  and  yet  perhaps  less  despairing/' 

JrvmsT  (VJtb  yo  /t/nstratp?Ms  by  Me  Ant/tor.  Crate,'  £%% 

r’lnili  »//)>/  J?4 'v/r/i  WfiS  f Oi Sij n IV ■ »‘/y  . . £■*  'Hi* 
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TUnyF.jes  srs&y* e(ttsc  .*  pvzj;pi<gy 


Go  gle 


Gladstone's  Tribute  to  Parnell 


pnve  ,;i4‘  int^resii»g. 


Photegi  crCnra  fyfffraft; 


Moschelefs  Reminiscences 


A ti<  ,{  / i\.  \mI!  AfUt  muc  IV  t«,r  <»t»c  k mnv  led«j$  oT  iamo^  mu^u  ku>s  and- 
fX  &«»$*,  j-Uor :■«.*■;.  arc!  actor*;  i\  F raiments  of  an  Aittobiograp-hy. 
^ *•  By  feli*  .^l(>4«.c'  Aia^chc! es.  author  of  <#  In  Bohemia  with  1 $i  Abvine.r-‘" 
The  hi$£;se^  td  the  'folium*'  Knglisb  jportiaH  pairitt?F’s  literary 

sly  l&vste;  he  ^jis  t *f  MeiuJels^ohri.  qT  hir»  Itfe 

Mt  J\iH«  with  Oroide  l*n\enn.  <»f  hb;in|i  pi!  ib*  1 '*»i# v«J  >v*f  it  j-Onn 

4h<Oi)^  il^'lirieSviry ; 

Uvti  k v4  \U,  * >«»  U »s  ffci  p»Ms.  w V k o(  ';iu  .iGjO  win  > i'iv* j|  Manmtiii  \\ 

*bu  Hv>r..l!vr  >r i » vTm  o*  il.tdv  §j§|  0,  V{  It  ;* 


Mir  si.iii.'s'of  me  ‘o»>ir  ini Hflv«;Ur  ^rXi^leinWu-i  h #iyfhg  us  a broad  pp 
ure  of  human  Fbas  ikyv&sv  Vf  re  hURUmF.km  ih^fiotmuetu,  at  Paris,  and  in 
Nvw  \Vak  ViUii  t }><m-  5-,  •.  *..  y l».v\’>  iiuiuy  Remhi  licences  published 

:Olmr.tfu.*:  Usi  dot .ide  : ».I»-.  m-  hots  beO  mme  vvhirji  wlH  Better  repiy  a tare* 
iu)  tv  arid  ig, 

“ Rragntcnh  ej  an  >7Ov”  5/»4:/A  • .Illustrated  n'ilh  P/tetjgr.n  urx 

V<atra}(\.  CrofeV  ^i-o.  (TuUf/-  * ? y:.- 
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h'HIii.f  i).;: 

a kUnt  app*< 

tbe  ire  m-nyimui  ur 

f l»y  aaid  B*pe-  jj 

til' 

t/iphy  Tiii.  book  is-  ubyof  &. 

tie »•/!!.<  |U*'rM‘*0w  Om'oI-  P 

| 

V 

>wt!i  lycyy^sit 

le»;lk -iyM  »l>e , pyKtvmu  ;] 

\i,i?£>tti,  l>i 

F.vsshd 

, k-*s>,u<i  maoy  oiherv 

VnP  a i l tiif6Mgh  t TZ 
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JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


ilB: 

The  Dreamers:  A Club  jfii 

ANEW  book  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  nn-  ^ 3EB: 

nounced  for  publication  at  an  early  date.  It  / <TT* 

is  entitled  The  Dreamers:  A Club,  and  mW*  k 

consists  of  a series  of-  sketches  contributed  by  the  V ^ A [ttT* 

club  members.  The  character  of  these  sketches  can  r V 

be  inferred  from  a few  titles  — for  example,  “Van  Tp* 

Squibber  and  Eleanor  Huyler,”  a tale  that  is  unfolded  l -V 

by  Thomas  Snobbe,  Esq.,  of  Yonkers;  “The  Salva-  :EB: 

non  of  hindlavson,  an  amusing  parody  in  Kipling  s ■ ■» 

best  mechanical  style.  It  is  certain  that  all  who  read 

this  book  will  agree  that  it  is  as  bright,  as  witty,  and  as  .--A 

sparkling  as  “Coffee  and  Repartee,”  “The  House-  *««"*«•“»  :JB: 
boat/'  “ Three  Weeks  in  Politics,”  “ Ghosts  I Have  Met.”  “ Peeps  at  People,”  »tTv 
or  any  of  the  long  list  of  entertaining  books  by  which  Mr.  Bangs  made  his  ,AI"^ 
reputation  as  an  American  humorist.  “The  Dreamers”  will  be  fully  and 
appropriately  illustrated.  1 + 

“ The  Dreamers:  A Chib''  Illustrated . 1 6 wo,  Cloth , Ornamental \ Uncut  :IB: 
Edges  and  Colored  Toe.  »TTfl 

:xl5: 

Nothing  to  Wear  Si 

IT  was  as  far  back  as  1857  that  a poem  with  the  above  title  appeared  in  ,TT* 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  and  in  a very  short  time  became  famous  through-  »iD! 
out  the  world.  The  older  generation  will  remember  “Miss  Flora  M*Flim-  *TT?m 
sey  of  Madison  Square,”  how 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a pitiful  air,  !IB: 

And  answered  ipiite  promptly,  ‘ Why  Harry,  mon  clue , \ ♦ 

I should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there  ; *TTv 

But  really  and  truly  I've  nothing  to  wear,’  ” ■ + 

and  the  inimitable  wit  and  satire  with  which  William  Allen  Butler,  a humorist 
of  the  old  school,  described  the  inadequacies  of  her  wardrobe.  The  new 
edition  of  Nothing  to  Wear,  which  is  to  appear  shortly,  comprises  also  the 
famous  “ Oberammergau  ” and  many  new  poems,  is  an  entirely  new  publica-  ilB: 
tion  from  new  plates,  and  newly  edited  by  the  author.  •rn- 

“ Nothing  to  Wear ; and  Other  Poems."  About  225  pp.  With  a Photograv- 
tire  Portrait.  Post  8 Cloth , Ornamental.  !Ifi: 

The  Sowers 

ztfx 

OUR  latest  edition  of  The  Sowers,  which  will  appear  during  the  com-  :TT* 
ing  month,  is  mentioned  here  for  the  reason  that  it  will  contain 
eight  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  by  Charles  Mente.  It  is  un- 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  work,  for,  as  The  Book - 
man  says,  he  has  never  written  an  uninteresting  or  commonplace  novel.  His 
latest  book,  “Roden’s  Corner,”  is  now  leading  book  sales  in  England,  a 1 
distinction  which  “The  Sowers”  achieved  before  it.  \m 

“ The  Soivers."  By  Henry  Seton  Meniman.  Post  8 rtf.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  »TTy 

:xtt 


The  Sowers 


OUR  latest  edition  of  The  Sowers,  which  will  appear  during  the  com- 
ing month,  is  mentioned  here  for  the  reason  that  it  will  contain 
eight  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  by  Charles  Mente.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Merriman’s  work,  for,  as  The  Book - 
man  says,  he  has  never  written  an  uninteresting  or  commonplace  novel.  His 
latest  book,  “Roden’s  Corner,”  is  now  leading  book  sales  in  England,  a 
distinction  which  “The  Sowers”  achieved  before  it. 

“ The  Sowers."  By  Henry  Seton  Meniman.  Post  8 rtf.  Cloth,  Ornamental. 
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a iti  ifrfc  Ijt&vh  fi^d  him,  m 

On  his  acceptance  tK  was  sera  a trench  iurt 
m'rhe  Nevjr  Work).  when**  a;  the.  of  the  *25 

‘French  anti  Indian  Wad*  the  -story; 

c’omfe do  seek  Win  f'hs  account' 4T.  her  advent*  Jfl 
ures  thtmigh\  Canadian  woods  ami  rWnmraios  ££Z? 
makes  rrtw^V?  'he  must  ^iptieaung  narratives  ■**$ 
Uink  mpB^Vn  rraturi  aford^  A it  bough  *rn 

'•'Hie  Span  o' .Lite7’  was  wrdom  u.  » -MUsy 'ration.  d-2 

unity  '■)<,  preserved  t h rodgMb  Jv  atHilr  is  quite  as 

unpo*^l>|w  to ; r.  s work  7—* 

from  that  of  Mis*  Mcf  I wr.idh’m  Theilnrstiations 
1>V;I.  de,  SlyThur h are  w^li  done,  rzj 

ami  the. great  number  and  vmeu  o:  ddsrn  moke  »ity 
the  story  all  the  more  M;r.»  ;•( : v-.  MrS 

I 2/*-'  S/y-i  '>  / ;fr.  " H\  }V';/2\->'*k  d,7  f .?nuin'  ~«i 

M. ; ■'  ‘ . jbjr-n.f,  S£&&Sy  #$B 

75I;  S'  / ' ' ' ' ' 


1 l^.iCi>rJ*A * IWftffeOjV •V^S’AV; -0*  At*ir ■ 


no  you  :,«.  am  to  -meet  one.-of  the  greatest  woman  ciwats»  s /?}  moci--.ru 
ffi:  I J 1 o;7Wi ntic:  ticuon,  a woman  who  was  on  the  .sea  \\  Wu  !<So)  -of  .Arc;  was 
*► — - ^ — r.  on  land,  a wnriiaiywho  was  to  tiree.ee  wlra?  Juan,  was  10  France? 
H5;  ' She  *s  the  heroin.-  «f  The  Qtpsjita,  the  fates?  novd  rhe  author^  ^Dod  > 

* 77- ‘ and  ' The  ‘vantage/'’  F K rkoe;on.  dim  mo  • 


re%Uitk.  =Hmv  she  td&:  outy^ , bn/j, « how  she  - j 
nukes  hawkibm  dmmeom  or.  ’j  rnkml.  ports;  I 
takes  rhe  Sophut  a i*;ov  an  iid^nd  vxpfcffiump*  j 
to  relieve  badegfcal  nremem  cuifcs,  makes-mm  oF  -j 
llv.  most  Nirnuu  hikes  of  fywvm  tunes,  Thrmuh  5 
If  ali  the  irritivsiiaToVe^  is  by  her  side,  jlir  uiavi 
woe,  ha-.  ' vine  to  her  -’with  a mn-/  horn  the  Sint 
and-  the  sea/’  and  who.  has,  ■ up  known  to  her.  h-fr  ; 
m whe-  and  clriid  al  home,  CVream  of  dm prom  1 
ioeio.  i ljar.i.  ie is  Ot  “ 1 he  Vintage  “ reappeal  in  j 
% dU-  t arena.  ' whielvh.mrere,  is  entirely  in-  J 
oopm >de*u  of  its  [»  edeirev,. ?f 

'*  7>/r  ( .'r/uev/.-;*  / ; • ■ / /’V  J,ti<'»ib-  l 

/iW/e  JfW  d:  e,  ; .vev.  OttwiKcyitei.  A 50. 


iOL^vfR  A nc»?i  i ftV*>  •* 'W'CAMK* 


f .'\  *N>F;uk cm  a.dvwU.c  novni 

?,thg Spam  o'  Life,  is  ii-r i 

miMiik:.  Hi&yttt- mg  ttlta 

3 

v 1 the  dramatic  ami  j»tigg< 

;sii\u:  perrod of  the  French 

uid  i War.  1 1 

is,  .d.M»vc  everydiiMC  c.S 

sc,  a love  stor>%  and  its  t int 

;f  i ritcceyt  ,cjcn t res  in 

•J 

the  adyeutures  of  the  FtieVa! 

ter  Maxwell  who  fought  a! 

Cullddiem,  and  who 

n 
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HI  O f Historical  and  Biographical 

11  Importance 

to:  1 :m 

N E of  the  most  important  periods  of,  .American  fiistorv  dai efc •! roVri  the 
IB:  V J Hattie  of  New  Orleans  tu  Idler's  succession  10  the  Presidency.  3fi 
¥* — Muripg.  thus  period  pointer  became  an  art  and  parties  assumed  then 

EB:  modern  form.  As  the  tone  presents  so  mitcJr  of  value  and  interest  tor  the  iBB; 

eroded  »d  polices,  and  as  its  history  is  found  in  no  single  work;  we.  have  Jrj* 
fiBl  lately  [iul>i.ssivcd.  under  Ibe  title.  The  Jacksonian-  Epoch,  a very  coroprehem 
rp»  siye  die  pen  of  Charles  ML  Peek,  J&pbson  and  CtayLaro  the  *7ry 


CM;  the  biographies  on  odr  list  /•>  dual  of  Elizabeth  oi  Austria,  writ* 
fetb fey  4 Mdv  of  l he ■£ listfian  Court  yv ha  was  t he  intimate  friend  and 


fe;  life,.  Th£  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  has  been  IP 
purely  a labor  of  love,  and  the  -<<lc  object  of  the.  |iy 
Try  author  in  writing  it  was  to  clear  away  the  current  |R 
j— Fu?  Hfjsutidefstaridingsi  io  regard  to  Idizabettvs  charge*  |8i 
ixal  ter.;  The  aiiUvof  has  achieved  more  than  this.  1||| 
H-J  ^She  has  written,'  aa\s  A I css  (older  editor  of  tin; 

J2i  Ovftr,  ’*  owe  of  * he  most  readable  volumes  Hi  at  has  ||||g 
come  to  my  desk  in  many  4 long  day M 
rB:  Mae  effort  h Vienna  is  second  to  none  in  Hie  §|p 

fe  world  in  poim:  of  'interest  ami  brilliancy,  and  this  |§2J 
*P|  booh  goes  H detailed  description-  of  its  unique 
m;  sooal  iibu  1«  gives  also  much  information  in  ie*  yum 
gurd  Iff  the.  Emperor,  of  his  relations  to.  Elizabeth,  j||| 
HB:  arn  ct»c‘  >>f  his  .U'|>aFatian  from  her.  There  MB 

> • is  ^lv>  ■•<  (it  ! account  of  the  Crown- Prince  &tp.; 

BB:  -.Rudolph's  USVZVI  Im  <:  -Hid  rh«  tj.uibjf  .suierde  . JBS 

tr;  that  stirivd  the  win  id  ten  years 

f**’-  '•••  TUf  ■•/,*?.<  /Vw,7W  IVM  Must  fit 

tn;  <;*•//  />.  < ■<</+.  $<s\ 


Cnn,"H  Riv^  /Wr/ 


A Standard  Household  Book 
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LANE’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR 

A Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  M.  Lane, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  pp. 
xvi.,  571.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  (By  mail,  $1  65.) 


COMMENTS 


This  work  is  one  of  superlative  excel - 


Among  the  hand- books  for  reference 


lence.  whose  peer  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  this  is  one  of  the  best  the  student  can  have, 

country,  nor,  indeed,  as  I believe,  in  any  It  is  fresh , scholarly , and  often  presents  a 

other.  It  stands  very  high  among  the  subject  from  an  original  point  of  view.  It 

achievements  of  American  scholarship. — will  repay  the  careful  study  of  every  student 

Chas.  R.  Lanmax,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  teacher. — Ernest  M.  Pease,  Professor 


Harvard  University. 


>f  Latin,  Leland  Stanford  University. 


LATIN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

In  Selections.  Edited,  with  Revised  Texts  and  Brief  Introductions,  by 
Alfred  Gudeman,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Prose,  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  80.  (By  mail,  $1  93.)  Vol.  II.,  Poetry.  (In  Press.) 

Vol.  I.,  Prose,  contains  selections  from  Velleius,  Curtius,  Seneca  Rhetor, 
Justinus  (Trogus  Pompeius),  Seneca,  Petronius’  Cena  Trimalchionis,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  Minucius  Felix’  Octavius, 
Apuleius’  Amor  et  Psyche,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Boethius. 

Vol.  II.,  Poetry,  contains  selections  from  Pseudo  Vergiliana,  Lucilius,  (?) 
Aetna,  Manilius,  Calpurnius,  Nemesianus,  Phaedrus,  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Seneca,  the  Octavia  (anonymous),  Persius,  Statius,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Juve- 
nal, Pervigilium  Veneris,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 

Connected  Passages  for  Latin  Prose  Writing,  with  Full  Introductory 
Notes  on  Idiom.  By  Maurice  W.  Mather,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Instructor 
in  Latin  in  Harvard  University,  and  Arthur  L.  Wheeler,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Latin  in  Yale^University.  8vo.  {In  Preparation .) 

This  work,  based  on  the  writings  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Nepos,  presents  all 
the  essentials  for  the  writing  of  connected  narrative  in  Latin.  By  embodying  in 
the  Notes  on  Idiom  all  of  the  grammatical  principles  involved,  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  reference  to  several  grammars  is  dispensed  with.  The  book  will  be  avail- 
able for  sight  tests  and  examinations. 

Special  Terms  to  Teachers  for  Examination  and  Introduction 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Miss  Spence's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Number  in  each  class  limited  to  eight  pupils. 

6 West  18th  Street  and  annex. 


The  Misses  Graham 

Snu  f’ssors  to  the  Misses  Green ) Hoarding  and  Day  School 
or  Girls.  Kstablislied  1816. 

176  West  7'2d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  36th  year. 

Miss  Da*  and  Miss  Keep,  Principals.  32  W.  40th  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continued). 


1 New  York  Collegiate  Institute. 

Certificate  accepted  by  Smith,  Vassar.  Wells.  Wellesley. 
Miss  MAH V SCHOOX M A KtK,  Principal. 

241  l.enox  Ave.,  comer  122d  SL 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ciiakles  H.  Gardner.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Classical  School  for  Girls. 

17th  year.  Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Certificate  admits  to 
college.  Diplomas  at  completion  of  graduate  and  mu>ic 
courses.  Rafael  Joseffy,  adviser  to  faculty  of  music  depart 
i ment.  Helen  M.  Scoville,  Edith  L.  Cooper.  Principals. 

| 2034  and  2036  Fifth  Avenue. 


Miss  Annie  Brown’s 

Hoarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Preparatory, 
Academic,  and  Musical  Departments.  Preparation  for  Col- 
lege. Special  Courses.  Otis  Elevator. 

711-713-715-717  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


The  Veltin  School  for  Girls. 


College  Preparation. 

Fire  proof  school  building. 


160-162  West  74th  Street. 


Stanhope -Wheatcroft  Dramatic  School. 

May  to  October  summer  classes.  Private  lessons.  Write 
for  prospectus.  1440  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


The  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts, 

and  the  Empire  Theatre  Dramatic  School. 

Franklin  11.  Sargent.  President. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Of  as.  Frogman's  theatres  and 
organizations.  Apply  to 

E.  P.  Stephenson,  General  Manager,  Carnegie  Hall. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  MARY  E.  MEK1NGTON,)  PrinrlnaU 
Miss  RUTH  MERINGTON,  $ nnC,pal  ' 

181  Lenox  Avenue,  corner  of  1 19th  Street. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

Riverside  Drive,  85th  and  86th  Streets. 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 

INFIRMARY'  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 
The  34th  Annual  Session  opens  Octol»er  1, 1899.  Four  years' 
course.  Instruction  by  Lectures,  Clinics,  Recitations  and 

firactical  work  in  Laboratories  and  Dispensary  of  College,  and 
n the  Infirmary  and  other  City  Hospitals.  Address 
Emily  Blackwell,  M.D.,  Dean,  321  East  15th  Street. 


The  Misses  Wreaks* 

Thoroughly  graded  School  for  Girls.  College- Preparatory 
class.  Resident  pupils.  Kindergarten.  12  East  73d  Street. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Willey  (Home  School). 

MISS  WATSON  and  MISS  FORBES,  day  school. 

5th  year.  Academic  and  Elective  Courses. 

136  West  70th  Street. 


The  Misses  Moses. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Prepares  for  Barnard 
and  other  colleges.  647  and  649  Madison  Avenue. 


Sisters  of  the  Church. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  secondary, 
collegiate  departments.  Special  Students. 

Address  Sister  in  Charge,  6 and  8 East  53d  Street. 


The  Boesd  School. 

(Formerly  The  Ruel  School.) 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Little  boys  in  the 
primary. 

26  East  56th  Street. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan’s 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  English, 
Languages,  Art.  kindergarten  through  College- Preparatory. 
Home  for  special  students. 

•13  and  15  West  86th  Street. 


The  Misses  Rayson 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Small  Classes.  College 
Preparation.  Special  students  admitted. 

176  and  180  West  75th  Street. 


Miss  Whiton  and  Miss  Bangs' 

Hoarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Academic,  Preparatory, 
and  Primary  Departments.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  courses  and  advantages 
of  New  York  City  for  special  students. 

43  West  17th  Street. 

The  Peebles  and  Thompson  School. 


Hoarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


30,  32,  31  East  57th  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


“An  Ideal  School  ” for  boys  is 
Bedford  Academy.  57-67  New  York  Ave..  Brookl*  x B. 
George  Rodkmann,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  ( Berlin- Harvard  1.  Pnn. 


The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls.  Certificates  received  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Hol- 
yoke. Special  courses.  Attractive  home.  French  spoken.  Only 
earnest  students  are  desired. 

Mount  Vernon  (half-hour  from  New  Y ork). 


Mr$.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Half- hour  from  New  Y'ork. 

Pelham  Manor. 


Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

Endowed  School  for  Girls. 

Combining  Suburban  and  City  advantages, 
j Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  KOUES,  Principal. 

Garden  City,  I-  I. 


Ossining  School  for  Girls. 

Prepares  for  college.  Advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Music. 
Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director.  One  hour  from 
New  Y'ork.  32d  year  begins  September  27. 

Miss  C.  C.  Fi  ller,  Principal. 

Si  ng  - Sing  - on  - H utwox. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Military  Academy. 

Refers  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Choate,  Dr.  H.  \V.  Mabik,  and  Mr. 
Charles.  R.  Hi  bbell,  Sing-Sing -on* Hudson. 


Lyndon  Hall  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  College-  Preparatory  Courses.  Circtilar  gives 
full  particulars.  Samuel  w.  Buck,  A.M.  Poughkeepsie. 


Riverview  Academy. 

63d  year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Government 
Academies,  ami  Business.  Military  instruction  and  discipline. 
Joseph  B.  Bishke,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Poughkeepsie. 
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Ooldeo  Hill  School  for  Boys. 
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Dwight  School  for  Girls 

yViif  for  C'aJicjru.  '^yeaiisi ireei: 

•l««f*:  !t>*  A ■>>  ,x-  V . ; k. 

Jte  1 wuo.ifc 


V*r>nV.t  kVfr, 


Kent  Place  School  ior  Girls 

•'<•'  r»:U-Ui>  iAj'iV,'kr,.i  ...Hi^f  i*r»-f);,  »i;  • „ t.,  ^ V xyit-v  r- 

Ajfjl^h,  AttirdA  V 

>(& K'tfjSX.v&M'S'*  I 1 i i.  I Kit  . " 

.nf  Dlrovtv^s  1 

l..'N.D'  ‘ *>?  MM*  I M ..-.ir  fL 

M»ss  Townsend's  School  fof  Girls. 

. vAi^VtfSni^  ^»Yii  VlfipMrUvinnd.-..-  Sp*?ci<ii 

< •••. ?+!  < -■  t 1'  - '.  \f  'AALK. 


Cheltenham  Academy 

. ;:- m tlih^  '0:*U ‘eifv >* 

loeafly  » 

fr/tf  u v>  • i wnY-  G. . P^UJX  < 4 *hb»  0 p;A  1. 


Pennsylvania  Military  College.  , 

j e>oy*k» :. 

i.  vfcrtbiXjAvf  t 1..  AlsHth«iiro‘*<4li 

i. u i.tB  fv>  1 1 Ca^tc,  -I*rwK i d<um . .<  • ,<C  ^ W^eij » 


MICHIGAN. 


Penijstylysnia  Coll?gf  for  Women* 


LVj^cAfCr/<yf«a^  ItMjdmv  tn  tlt^KN*p.e.  T 

V *:-y»jnry  > $•>*•  &aurtt£t'  re«tiir«-nirtms,  .ri^ 

in  i\(  Aitfc,  SfeV.  k , T C*i;'Xyt*l 

t*r^hle«t.  1'jfrii  Avl.^h4  \y«v.rtlvtwl  lii ^ 


The  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School 

JI  .(  j-c?,r  Mjrft»w^.‘jirMp|'vi  *r ' . « VriJr<r;iiifi  junri?^  in  \ r:»s~r, 

Mf#fJ  it  f 'j4>' 

s l)t*  < " « >!  Cirri » tv,  L ' » .a  M . I a .<,.  Ki  1 , A . I '.  , } *>  u,.  H.-.vitri 
M.  l.l««>iTr.  \ v, v:i.S-.ii.ixri:  t;h(t',  lii  ruiin. 

The  Detroit  Seminary;  School  For  Girls 

iV^jwCrS  >/«V  t*r<IUrtfVi  ■ C^HifinOo  In  Smillcmuj 

'V-iuh^lCv  - NAindVfT  Vii  cmnc  pvti?i^.;  tV/  t.AA  Circ*\< 

i.v^t  M U am v^ivtv  xnd  M i '»'  1 JituAuw ! h<*V 


Maplewaod.  . . / 
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Michigan  College  of  Mine 9. 
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SCHOOLS  A COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS.  MASSACHUSETTS  (continued). 


The  Commonwealth  Avenue  School. 

A Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  The  Misses  Gilman, 
Principals.  324  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 

Miss  Chamberlayne’s 

School  for  Girls. 

253  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston. 


Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Boarding  and  Dnv  School.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
Yassur,  and  Wellesley. 

S.  Alice  Brown  and  Amelia  L.  Owen,  Principals. 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 


Miss  Weeks  and  Miss  Lougee's  School 

fur  Girls.  Thoroughly  graded.  Special  advantages  in  modem 
languages,  art,  literature,  and  ethics.  College  preparatory. 

231  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 


Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics. 

(Established  in  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  llememvay) 
will  begin  its  11th  year  September  26,  1899. 

Miss  Amy  Morris  Iiomans  is  the  Director. 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 


\ Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  { 
| Women.  Aubumdale,  Mass.) 

| 4 4 In  your  walking  and  sitting  so  much  more  ; 

t erect ; in  your  general  health ; in  your  conversa-  S 
5 tion ; in  your  way  of  meeting  people ; and  in  in-  J 
! numerable  ways,  I could  see  tne  benefit  you  are  | 
receiving  from  your  training  and  associations  at  5 
Lasell*  All  this  you  must  know  is  very  grati-  i 
fying  to  me*”  | 

This  is  what  a father  wrote  to  his  daughter  after  her  re*  J 
turn  to  school  from  the  Christmas  vacation  at  home.  Jt  is  J 
unsolicited  testimony  as  to  Lasell’s  success  in  some  im-  j 

EL  lines.  » 

?s  are  now  being  taken  for  the  year  beginning  $ 
iber,  1899.  Catalogue  free.  t 

C.  C.  BRAG  DON,  Principal.  } 

i 


CONNECTICUT. 


Worcester  Academy. 

Prepares  boys  for  College  or  Scientific  School.  Buildings  of 
modern  construction.  New'  Science  Hall,  seven  groups  of 
laboratories.  Manual  training.  Infirmary.  Gymnasium.  Oval 
and  cinder  track.  66th  year  begins  September  5,  1899. 

I).  W.  Abercrombie,  I.L.D.,  Principal.  Worcester. 


Froebel  School  and  Kindergarten  Normal  Class. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Kindergarten  work.  Two  years’ 
ctmrse.  Theory  and  practice  combined.  Sj>ecial  class  for  those 
with  special  ability.  Diploma  establishing  competency  of 
student.  Number  limited.  Post-Graduate  work. 

Miss  Annie  Coolidgk  Rust,  80  West  St.,  Worcester. 


Miss  Low’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls. 

Miss  Low  and  Miss  Heywood,  Principals. 

Stamford. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School. 

' Suburban  to  New  York.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  col- 
leges. Academic,  col  lege -preparatory,  and  special  courses. 
; For  circular,  etc.,  address 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Scoville  Dey’an  (Wellesley, 
B.A.),  Principal,  Stamford. 


“The  Elms,”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School 

for  Girls.  Knglish,  Music,  Speck  1,  and  College -Preparatory 
Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley. 
Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal.  Springfield. 


Wheaton  Seminary  for  Young  Women. 

6VJ th  vrar  brgins  Srpt.  13, 1S99.  Advanced  courses  for  high- 
school  graduates  and  others  not  wishing  full  college  course; 
also  college -preparatory  and  special.  Advantages  in  art  and 
music.  Gymnasium,  out  - door  sports,  extensive  grounds,  i 
Christian  home  influences.  Beautifully  and  healthfully  situ-  ! 
a ted.  28  miles  from  Boston. 

For  circular  and  views,  address  the  president,  1 

Hev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D.,  | 

Norton. 


Walnut  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

Near  Wellesley  and  Boston.  I 

Certificate  admits  to  seven  lending  colleges.  Advanced  I 
work.  Preparation  for  Kindergarten  Normal  Classes.  Golf, 
tennis,  basket-ball.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Miss  Conant  and  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals.  Natick. 

Prospect  Hill  School  for  Girls. 

32d  year.  Graduate,  elective,  and  college- 
preparatory  courses.  Illustrated  circular. 

Miss  Ida  F.  Foster,  I 

Miss  Caroline  R.  Clark,  \ Pnnc,f>als* 
Green  field. 


The  Cambridge  School  for  Girls. 

A Select  School  for  limited  number  of  pupils.  Send  for 
School  Manual. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  Director. 

36  Concord  Avenue,  Camhkidge. 


Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

For  Illustrated  Circular,  address 

Horace  Mann  Willard,  Sc.D.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 


Miss  Baird’s  Institute  for  Girls. 

44  miles  from  New  York  City.  Primary,  Academic,  and 
College-  Preparatory  Classes.  Music,  Art,  and  the  Languages. 
New  buildings,  steam  heat,  incandescent  light.  Gymnasium. 
28th  year.  Norwalk. 


Ingleside — A School  for  Girls. 

Desirable  Courses.  Highest  culture  and  mental  development. 
Mrs.  W m.  D.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Litchfield  Co. 


Rosemary  Hall. 

A Country  School  for  (iirls.  Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
10th  year. 

Miss  Runtz-Rees,  Principal. 

Wallingford. 


Greenwich  Academy.  Home  for  to  Boys. 

Ideal  combination  school  and  home  life  for  ten  pupils.  28 
miles  from  New’  York  Citv.  Unsurpassed  healthfulness. 
Thorough  mental,  moral,  and  physical  training.  73d  year  of 
Academy.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 

Greenwich. 


McLean  Seminary  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory.  Knglish  Courses.  French,  German, 
Art,  Music. 

Rev.  J.  B.  McLean. 

Simsbury. 


Mrs.  Cady's  School  for  Girls. 

Circulars.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cady,  Principals. 

Hillhouse  Avenue,  New  Haven. 


Woodside  Seminary  for  Girls. 

Address  now  for  circular 
for  September  27,  1899. 

Miss  Sara  J.  Smith,  Principal. 

Hartford. 


Quincy. 

Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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Washington  Seminary. 

tv**’  the  wqjLieir  ed'JCidio'i  vf  m 

m -third,  courts  of.  titXi,.  e-inteaf . thjffa^trT  bl 

■■miu-ll**,  ut>6  hie  ct'mlort  ami  rulture  of  tuir 

iUu.strutrd  0*1  liof  m*.  uiitlri^s 

Mi.  iiinl  Mis.  (>;  T.  . . • Vi- 

) Mi<f  N by/  I I amp^huv  A yewuh  \Y.v>w i s? .;ro  v.  : 


Chkago  Musical  College. 

;*i)d  Ji’rfr/Mttir  Art,.  -:taik*i  irry.  t>r-  V . 

/..\bX\kV\.lf,  Gn!k?.?e  %\it  b'if.Lt-  tit  : ...  ».  ■•n.._W.r, 


Rockford  College  for  Women. 

it'-idt  i*r?n  F jriiiny,  Stthlendjpirt4  15(  t a&*S 

^tHrisibc  M usic  -a jjU  Alt.  VV  tM ^»^r> ; 

Q&sfi Cyymnrtefmw.  Kestu&ot  If  »?£«€$&& 

Fimat  T^biTLu>i*T  AM..  F**w  R*A 


National  Park  Seminary  for  Yhimg  Women. 

Suburb**  dtAVaKh.irtgtriip  Cow^teteimd.  h^dJMfcvy  X:bjirlV*. 
4»? 3,00(1  biUldllxws.,  A bn«?bl/ jwi«|frjv  attiKUr  Uun>«“  #!#k)  |t» 
v *00.  lw  1 UU>trateb  -CiiUayi^uie,  ui.iUrc:  h?  I*,  i > . Bo  \ :' £$&, 
tVr<isl  l .n^u,*  M»j.  ■ _ 

■ ■ AVAXlfi^'W*. 


Kenil worth  Hall 

B<inrdltw  Srh.K.Miif  ifiXw’bUv./rrh.  ;.nkr.,!  - ' . 

,ot  Ghicagtt  Delf^rittuVTwoi^c.  tbot'*vutfh.iri*>tT«irttvi«. 

I ''or  ne«cur4iip)<^^(  kiirtb-S^. 

Mrs.  MAHV-'.&st.e-s.  kfctfc?4r*V'  ' KfiSiu^s^Tis, 


Chevy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

f’>C  'Girls*.-  Suburb  of  Wtt*Ji|«i5iv^  T t.fciiCU  iUc  Uiieusg*  of 
Uivboo^fc.  ‘ >'  /v . ■ > v;  s '„•»* 

Mil*?.  I <.  M*Aofc.j.ir,^>  P^i^fpnlV 
Mlks  C.  Pjf’fTlowS-w^  AM*tyt:if»l.  PrinHp«l. -•  ;v 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys. 

An  ideal  Home  tkhoot  ueftt  lOiUhtgo. 
Xobljl  Hull,  Frindpah 


Washington  College  for  Young  Ladies. 

ts>#*jf£z  BAhtlbif;  ftfcbned  huMi«t.  ObobtituU  htviUhiul  Mir; 

romidin*  a.  t aiinimu#  f w,  f%  1'rfes.  Wsv^iil isn  r<>^< 


'&aVfSTf3C'lf+ 


OHIO 


MINNESOTA 


Miss  Mlttleberger's  School  for  Girls. 

rrHpnic’?  far  tiH  Cvvllfjc^  open  tp  women. 

Rdi term  : 

1080  Ctnvat.A.'Ni); 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls. 

iMi.  Av»1uivn  UstThUshud  lHf*b  .)  Srbpbi  yf  [;n?t 

CVltf  £>V  RlVT**?  fk'\  U]>1 * u y t UW.i  Art.  K) ntl  v* <kf o 
I V*?j>**!;tUr»ii  fat  ii>re\gii  r bumiiy  Ujititwl  isi 

A<bire^  VJrw.  U.  ) ma  >*  AJh.  ^m. 

•LemW  n»v>4  A * o«i1^bv  c Vnci t . 


Stanley  Hall. 

lti>Tne  i‘i*r  tvtnl's  aorf  Y^mn:  vd 

n\iU  lo  HastTrxi  cvMle^y.^  Txvo  rL'  1‘rtH 

ywjff  openn  S<*pteinbRr  10  ;>tx  ^|u4i.iu^ii»n*  (y^a»r, 

each  *.  Ttv»i>A 

v’au'R  Kvenf;.  ftindivii.  Afr^Kvr*.-! »..-. 


Kenyon  Military  Academy 

T\w  !'•  >> -c  iuiptrecl  boarditia  .s»*h<.'jl  firr  bvytflh  Oiiirv,  ( 
^'itwrvj^yiri  of  heati^,  hiUtlf?;,  rtinl  iwM'A'tT*.  Pn-fctmilon  iVr 
< ••!>•  iMi-.l  s-.liirii.nJ  NtwciM.  t.w.o  years*'.  c*»urse.  H- 

. I «srfivteiil  .c-n'hilnsr^'  fkv. 

-iikj  JS  dr  M A'  Ar<T,  fU’HVMt'* 


Mademoiselle  Crdach.  Miss  Lyndon. 

, e ,IIA,{'vVv  ClfAStPS-lil.ysgES  CU'ABTER 
A refined  r rench  mi'ine  Un  mdiies  and  vountr.piris.  Daily  rt»- 
AtnitJtion  .m  F rencfi^  Vtnifig.  vir)i  rbafwortfe  in  t^rSs.  i/r 
w;hiie  traviplhni?  in  tun>pe.  f V.r  br^fx-ct/fA  atUlre^ 

,,  W ^ -^t  4f>r.h  -Mr V*--  • 

A f ter  J tme  t , care  Mnnrnir  Cb^  7 K«t  F>*>b  ^ ‘ 


C»AMrtlRH 


Harcourt  Place  Seminary  for  Girls. 

1^*  fhttfiikjti'ftl  a.  beAutJfifl  mid  ctmi- 

fuki'riv  ^ ctfyefu.!  ittFitlhui  .tft  all 

t)P  j» -rl  ,-urt-  f-*  >ym.j  lie.i)I.J>.  •Uwttdi^b  ‘nentui  Lfa»ix»m;. 

Mp.  /to,v  l,  Avric  Uur-s*.  I'ttifcipril, 

(>\VTtnt£K. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Asheville  College  foe  Young  Women. 

Fvmmted  tHA'ij  i norou>*ll  aAd  eiiMip.mhift.  t.7UieL't?. 

Bwnm:»n,  ami  f»re(kir'.'iiiir>  ryinsf*.'  Ifeamdi.il>  -itvirtted. 
Niipect- , cHmatci-'  f tafr<p«(VifcH'  iUn.Hirated  br*>chtir<j  r»f  iufor 
hi  rtf  ion  free*. 

A.8  .)»f»ALO  A.  JjftN'RS,  A.M 


FresOdent. 


;\>iit>:vn.iA 


CANADA. 


I ritttNC 

FfU/iirtr.y  twirl 


French  and  English  School  for  Girls. 

bounded  IM3H.  ! ri.u-,  ftii;<rd  ia*»l  I'**if 

« ( 1 -ii  -vi  >.  MJk-:  MAw-.'s 
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ft:;  Illinois  College  of  PhBtogrBphyi 
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STAMMER 
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•V.  Kfyfo&jE . 
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$FWmi.  C ' VVriifr  I^OhS . i,TM/  ' Oil  */*> 
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•ity  or  PwmivjNffi*.,  Ph-  ; Prof.  ftoht-  Imnn  FuL 
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- ■ * U Adelaide-  Street.  Oetrolt,  Mich. 
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A GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

By  ALICE  LOUNSBERRY.  OUVrtr^t^)  l»¥  Mas,  R'Hv-is.  e-.n  Uy  Hit-.  N athimh  i Bn  t.M 
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SUc  5V.  * 7\  inches.  Dmo,  Cloth.  $av5^  bet*  n<r?<j  £tf|Uf>w.  fax)  $3.^o  aoL. 
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FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  5 and  7 East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York 

TT  is  worth  while  remembering  that  all  the 
fighting  which  is  now  taking  place  in  and 
around  Manila  will  be  included  in  HARPER’S 
PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 
WITH  SPAIN.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  bringing  it  out  in  32  parts  instead 
of  one  bound  volume.  You  can  have  it  bound 
later,  including  the  present  Philippine  campaign. 

You  can  buy  the  history  only  through  agents, 
as  it  is  sold  only  by  subscription.  But  if  you 
vvi  1 1 se  n d us  y ou  r n a m e an  d ad  d ress  < m a posta  1 
card  we  will  send  you  some  further  information. 

HARPER  U BROTHERS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Go  gle 


The  Ytrgehiibks  in  shaped  and  peeled. 


Drawn  from  life  fur  our  illnsirafeti  book  ie* , etdttkb  '•  Kranv.*> 

AMHOOS^  fkill-,;  IU'V,  oil  V AKI-  '»). >V A VO;«V  OV. OvS 

arristu  publication  wt|l  hr-  mailed  tre*  of  i;-h.)rge  u\>nn  nrp«wt. 


The  France  American  Soups  are 


pint  can's,,  leading  grocers 
sell  them.  Watch  for  our  Trade 
Mark  on  each  package,  *»o  as  to 
avoid  imitations  Of  substitutions. 


The  Franco-A.meriean  I 

Jersey  City  1 1 eights,  N 
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It  is  Incontrovertible! 


The  Editor  ef  the  **  Christian  Million," 

jiififcf  : General  Noie*’,-  dtt 

• A good  .frnlttfe will  uutfd  Upon  It*  own 
merits  «nd  we  rely  upon  It  that  nothing 
will  cootfnuG  \m$  whtj^t  doe*  not.  In  a more 
*%r  lea*  Nmdnize  with  the  state- 

ments which  are  piiiblUhed  concerning  it/* 

Mr.  Hall  Caine, 

of  *4  "ttVe  i>3*mster/  “The  Mur.,*- 
nwnr’  t^r„  when  rpeuk- 

to#  Trn/'i^Wr.lHiUT'Vl^cP.TtMy..  -saiti  :- 

W hew  a thing  that  if  advertised  greatly 
t#  riMdtt  go**  and  goes  permanency  ; when 
ft  F*  t>*dT  it  only  goes  tor  a while  : the  public 
fflld*  h un*/* 

The  Proprietor  of 


is  perfectly  ODORLESS, 
and  that  is  another  reason 
why  it  is  the  Modern  Stove 
Polish.  You  will  not  have 
to  move  out  of  the  house 
until  it  “burns  oil,”  if  you 
use  Enameline.  “ My  stove 
shines  in  the  night/  a lady 
writes.  Put  up  in  paste, 
cake  or  liquid  form.  No 
other  has  so  large  a sale. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 


. Iwn  M<'1  ^,«d  v'vfr  *£ni»  ;- 

‘ » it  it.  a falUc v to  Imagine  ghat  anything 
w{\\  JMill  Jw*t  b*t*UB*  It  fa  advertised.  Haw 
innov  ni>*.lrama  hav^  b^chAtarttd  with  glare 
and  *nttile4  <rtit  I w gtooitt  ? The  fact  is,  a 
mu>>  I*  not  molly  gutted  a second  time ; and 
«verv  dla***i*Hed  pucclmaer  does  ten  times 
more  harm  than  one  aatlalic d doe*  gnod. 
A*Aur«dfy  the  *ale  oi  more  than  6,(100,0«0 
boxes  of  HfcfcCHAM3  PILL5  per  annum, 
after  a pubJlc  trial  of  half  a century*.  i.«  con- 
cUisive  testlra >t»y  of  tfieir  popularity,  su- 
periority. and  pfMverbittl  w*orth.” 

■ •llevv^'iamV  • f*fHv  ' .have  i>>r  nw  ' yirars.-  h»<en 
•the  ••'  f^mnUr  fytMtlf  iiieW&P''  wHbnfVrir  Lite 
i>gl»Hh  Uintuaac  '{?  and  they  vifrw 

-prilfpiui  * rivtjL  Jti  Uox^s,  10  cents  ami 

VJt  euvl»t  at  all  drruf^t*n^. 

— >'!*•  5s^- 


J.  L.  PRESCOTT  & CO.,  NewYorlt 


UAWWtiS  AL'nfftT/tKK 


Consider 

prosperous  groeets  in  the  largse  cities. 

They  .sell  the  best  goods,  give  good 
^ Wet||ht.  good  service,  good  manners. 
=>  and  fur  dealing  all  round.  They  please 
their  customers. 

f That  is  why  this  kind  oC  grocer  never 
urges  you  to  try  some  pew  and  unknown 
rashing-powder  when  you  ask  for  Pearlme, 
They  give  you  what  you  ask  for.  and 
they  know  there'll  be  no  complaint.  *«s 
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CLEAVER'S 


S: Tu*  v«Vkt  fryte.'W.+Aj'bst*  «&  *r**jr**f-  1 \y 
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•fcff&vimr-nwif  v'l^t  > \ftH>l^on. 
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Ha  KpHii’#  MA9A 


§ Sum  tnerSui  ts,  $4 


;-i .wv*'* • »>vv*V >.<>■  '••  'i:^v:V.» ' «.< )iy/t‘  4)*-. t -\:  - W e ^ alt 

Svimvxr  $w^$iiips 

Yachting  &i\$  Outing  Suits,  54  up. 
Tatkvr  Made  Siiits,  $5  up. 

Extra  Wines  tu  Durk,  Pique,  and  Crash 

Skirt*,  #1  up, 

5*patau’  Skirls  $4  up. 


Special ‘ Vajti'^'.to  Bicycle  Suits,  m all  the 
• Newest  Fabrics,  up. 

Separate  .-Bicycle  Skirts;  $3  up. 


THE  NA  riONAL  CLOAK  CO»  It4?  and  *21/ West  2$d  Street, fNvtvA^orkCrty^  / 

fWe  refund'  your  money  a ny  time  wilhm  £0  days*  ]fM 
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UMJVERSStV  QF  MICHIGAN 


OFTEN  LACK  RICHNESS 
AND  A DELICACY  OF  FLAVOR. 
A FAULT  EASILY  REMEDIED  BYUSiHS 


S LEA  <> 
PERRINS 

sauce 


geW'A**®’ 


e,£«'OlNAL  AND  -- 

Worcestershire  • 

It  has  more  Imitations 
than  any  other  brand 
ever  produced. 

John  Doncams  Sans.  Agts,Hew York. 
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runcrii  * AHY'WTism. 


Washing  Silverware. 

•B-rtd  \rt.rt\wm  hi  tin*  JrsUpat.i  i>  the  ui use  of  much  of  the 
■injury  to  Silver:  ftfidtoacv'. laundry  or  scourmg  soaps  ar<  a> 
uiif'l  tiir  this  purple  ,-*s  for  ttie ■ 


Electro-Silicon 


Silver  Soap 


1$  made  spec  frilly  for  w#  shfng  SiUc  rw  u e . The  washing  cleanses, 
dfyj'r ig  polishes.  It  does  the  *vork  -veil  and  quickly;  anj 
s»v«^ . yciur  silver;  That  saving  more:  than  pays  for  die  soap. 


The  Great  Majestic 
lunibi'nation  Coal  and  Gas  Hanses 


• ?a;i:*vv  v ^fVay  «V y,n>k:  Hi 

} •‘•»V < ••  i . r \y  • i ; .“v  *',  '* 1 r y 4.  ;>.x ' 1 ■■  y. 

•‘t  ,h\ } , ,i  i/^kt '>vn.A  ki>  Aj  »r.v>; 
i»«7;Vv  vc  '"v; * ' 

vv a to » CdT » ;*  r iujff  huu  a*  • ,7 vV  ^ Vf <i *(Sfcto  XviTifviy  '&**«; 

‘it  took  m o.:tir*r.  '.v.Umt  On*  W*w  Ota  ilriohtt  •Oytir'* 
of  A f/eniV  They  aw nook1 'Vit  oiVOii>y.i/^3rf,  Tfe'-  \^-4, 
uiadc  puu»w  M mttite&hk: 
nxcvpi  the  lining  to  (No  iffr-tM»:y.  >?en ' «e  k\  o-m  $ j|§ 
inirO  t-onl.  cot’t  coal  m;  v».tmhI.  I;,.»r  »/:-v ■*;•♦' 

•ntui::^4«/V  t lirry  Jkuvii  nil  iSj  on  1 ; 

pru* ;»r  all  oYer  tlij'  f1  uh^i  Tkk£  TtfHiky  xu.4 

K»>tit  yvpu»  ut«  l v if  vksireil ,; 

If  tniereHicrt,  a«aj|c  i^.fi>v 


83  & 85  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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hARPEH’S  NfcW  PORTRAIT  CATAtOGUC 
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|>N<kT^  f>«>  itijrt'jhn.  of  XVotx  litslnmpC. 
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# 5i/i»//e,  delicatfrr&;m^ 
fragrance,  that  reeafM?: 
to  memaiy  the  land  o0^£% 
the  heather  fringed  Jinks 
Like  all  of  Lundborgs  * !|| 
famous  perfumes  it  is 
a perfect  semblance 
of  nature  's  sweetest  *Jk*:  j 
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THE  WORLDS 


Bsnf'RJl  '•»  MA  a.i K1  SB  A O VgRTfSKU. 


SIN  G E R National  Costume  Series 

GREECE.  |a 

:CQ8to)tr\&  (S 


'i$$: ....  .. . , ,, .. ,, ,, 

dw/dghout  Xjfttcei  TodZy  it’,  is,  wpip:  gr/ity  h? 
i pMMMs  in  and arvmi  Athene*  and 

thaUft  anta  t h^r  r At Vei%  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  5*yiea 

made  on  Singer  Sewing  Macrjmirs  ire -m 
English  and  A mencan  material 

In  1894  theie  three  peasants  we^aiR 
graphed  near  Athens  lor  jfce  5M*ger  Ns- 
I tiorxal  Costume  Series.  The  womxn  a‘  the 
I left  weirs  the  puteiy  Creek  dfe&S;  esttead 
Hk  frtg  of  a heavy  white  chiton  iKtr, 

'•’"i;!  desfcp  fcorde*  of  coarse  ernbroiwy 
B this  te  worn  a deik  of  the  sa;m^ 

|H  reaching  to  the  knees  and  made shU/asi^ 
j|M  the  sleeves,  wifh  bands  pi  tmktziizri-  A 
BBk  narrow  apron  worked,  with  hrx^l.t  c . 

HK  .thin  white  V0  over  the  head  &Ad  o*£* 
l^lwl  tangles  in  Orient  a)  testijcji 
costume. 

y§gm  The  pidures^ie.  dress  of  ihe  theii  is  far 

: : ' n ; n>  ma-fiy  recede.  Ov?r  <hf. 

Will  trousers  & wo?  n 4 rid 

^l|g§ff  while  • >*#ehib£ 

|§^E|f  iknees  Thirs.js  girdled  *V  tfc*  vafst  br  « 
||p§l||  sash  used  often  as  ap^dtei-/  Over Jfcs 
ii \ kske- 
••  whh  sleeves  open  from  shetifef  r*  •■ 

THE  3INC>f?l£  •MA^WACTURINO  COMFa*Y 

Ojftc*s'iit  '£*#/$,£ fty  M’&A  . 


Dioiti. 


HARPER'S  BAfLMtH’K 


Good  Sense 
Corset  Waists 
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Viwk,  <n  phKfogMvkw  picnirtJK ..  Tree. 
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;VV •:^rt4dtShV*fl»O0.tt:*,.SS.7^y  MiwW’*»A  <KW*  t<f  $|.w  Citt-$ 
ar-ti  tv  *^5  team  %\*:&  eeia*-;  Mini*?  only  »*y 

THE  FERRIS  BROS,  00 
341  Broadway  ^ * Navy  York 
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is  the  leUst  end  ctHt+l  Approved  ^ 

of  oil  the  «<*.«»  v.ith  in-  gBL^jT^  ' fBP 

t*rchdtig*<ftftte  fiifve-tmk*. 
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ANGELUS 


THE 

Piano  Player 


IT  PLAV3  ANY  fii AfttO - AWYfctfE  C ** .Vv  ii 
IT  MAKES  F LAYERS  OF  TH£  ^ 

DHl-  N'~,w  Ao^in  (Hthcnm)  H«"u. 

..Rpmeflr  ^miVrur.teii  |mtac4t*i  tact.,  ■>:  >4-- 

' strike ' the,  key*.}  c<f  jihine',, i&Q  • 

(hereto,  oi  \ , 1 . 

pjwpd,  iytitf'u-  fi^*iuc»x»v  * tfk»Vm  aux!  . 

-:  It;  can  hr  tusuanUy  tfdjtiSicd  i»  pbiy  «xiy 
{*r?ndV^W*n; ' n;  !i*  trt 
Use VI y complete  &cil-t>layiii^  oC£*h  and  day 
be  played  a*  such  in  any-  pan  of  the  home.  SKsIBt  liraT '1%', 
It  plays  the  piano  *rjih  the  touch  and  ; 

teofimrftie  of  the  artistic-  i&u  stoat* »•  and  the 
individuality  of  the  perforate r.  V*  nyvtrr  i{»*i*  j||jp^ 
the  mstrunn  ur  being  at  all  times  under  fs£ ^ 
cooirfifeie  control  * »t  •»*  an  instrument  thin  it  fj-Bit jffirajl 


tcv^tigyrion  by  the  mostentiod 

fzfUha  Oft.-  ai/jfc'.,  { 


ON.V 

WILCOX  i WHITE  CO. 

£«»  ?0t  Si&fsss*.  lit  5’,ti  AT*.  XMs  i&ot  Mi  fMiorp.  Ifvridi*,  Cms. 


TfciE  HiGHEST  TVPE 


MUSI 0 % OXES  \ Ippi  B 

' ■*  r .iov.-rd.^  %ti€»  Wftwl/  - . - 

RWNA  ' Ca»NA,  '■' 

THE  WAhVEL  OF  THfc  *K*>eT*£f*ifJ* 

The  &>*,  •-*»>;*>»***.  ^.-/tsH&f  tTft  t ,, 

»L*V  i;C**‘4>*  >htd<*|8«nf&^l<qpL  .!. * ’ / 

rtc.y tcv&c.  fit 

.C^rt^r|iJO}fo.'i5s»^b>5or  *<*#  WSfrtfte 

,tn-urufx.’»'>U.«  Ta*  &*-;&•  ^as^CwdAt  X'p.F**&t~  ' 

MV>8(C  80^*S  f eote -S'?  ro  *3»:>0. 

' ec^V-JO*  V >V  - 

BOGINA  V*US*£  £0*  CQMf’AHtf* 

uvular,  *«  • 

3 f terror  ma*  BrttadWay^  Jt7d  Si.  tt*a  Fifth  An.rH*\\  Y<fV 


JUST  OKI  ICIOUS  ! 


LOWNEY’S  Chocolate 


Bonbons 


'“  **a?ne  W9  yv try  pwi^.'r  - j 

Tl»c.  Vk-.isi  Vi-ill  >(.%v '..  ••  /;iiv-'--.sV;'->uAtJ.::'':*iclli'-hjt'n’l  of  -;iM»jfen4tSSUiV  T'^lv - 
’..*■•«  • •'  -'•  :--iY  '-p  ",0.  .ojL:  <1  • 

R Sawyk  Facka^\  10  €?a(s  in  Stamps 

V;  tt^’i  »t **!>,*-.*  K* liari  '^ivAU  fs;.'sj'  •♦  f ttf* *"*'• 
t.y.  .,-i-tt .‘.j*  vt-  F>  v;:-  -^.i1;-' ‘ frt 
thf7  I'^tViTi  J5* \ti-c'.  • ••-.*.-  !'-''l 

the  Uialto  m.  Cwmcv  Co;,:  Bci»t.  fi.  Boston 

Vtsv  j'.vvt  ttyf.jst  S r.»r.--  t ■ .'  •,  ' : p -*a -r^\\y  '.>.-/4  >/,  • 
.jfjj&fotjrK  iirtuii'f’  i&fv* >*  4 ) j;  • 


HA  flPgfi'S  AUGAZrXt?  : A DVgAtlSgB. 


THE  AEOLIAN 


ITS  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  LIMITED  ONLY  BY  THE  MUSICAL 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  MIND  — NOT  THE  TECHNICAL  SKILL 
OF  THE  FINGERS.  IT  IS  NOT  A MECHANICAL  INSTRUMENT. 
IT  IS  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  ANY  ONE  CAN  LEARN  TO  PLAY  IT 
WELL  IN  LESS  THAN  AN  HOUR’S  INSTRUCTION,  YET 
THERE  IS  NO  LIMIT  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  EXPRESSION 
AND  FEELING  AS  ONE’S  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  ADVANCES, 


•rm  -onmoisr  WjSj% 

u*fi\  * f*rw  c>r  Utc 
IcUepit  Vi ri  **w$K>* 

cu*t<urici*.  F tpJA&Ul; ii? 

fMAfjy  in^ianf-e*  ike  trr 

rtOxtc  4^*Xi£"Uf^*a  M,»h 

Oft  AtftliUU, 

“The  At-oiHt:  is  out  M >tio 
greatest  mvrnUoiu  of  tut  ipU 

*t)d  mo  put  ..*>*  -4pp» >h:-‘  Uj 
C* pftfuii MP'i  niit  h P ha  * fu  4t jk ’ 
U wvdJ  pix.e/.,  t;  i*  u*j»  * 
Viitrktnwili 
it*\ r if 'f  ipauic  tVr  T«f>t>nd 

k» dlirYcf ft .0 v Aii  a w dfiBgitW* 
-.of.  yM  ■jrrrfd ro  t *%'  tdM  itt-it- 
•r*si*  d1i<>n4ii£  ftf  thfc 
ntua  tv  a>  ayi)  e ^MyloVifr  p f*- 1 « ti 
2c  nm  b«  to  p!u**r  am* 

it  eti  *%(**?  the  T>otst  c«m?©>*- 
7»<  i 2m;  o»AM»e»  Cofttpe^rii 
ol  i'if  vorU.’’ 

“•Ylu*  performer  trncy 
£«****" -utyfetk#  p/*^rcwA,^n;> 
sWn  |iefcfctvt*  tbnr  f b$  66jH 
Ucioft  f> itTi  1<  iMutaa^i:  > 
WUtenun'g,'' and  liui  iu.i «.si r / 
%04  pliitly  yield  be 

never  dreamed  were  pp^fibitf 
vrtth  the  {nmument.** 
tr  As  an  educator  in  mu?it 
the  jfrrilftnftcpt  has  no  peer.' 

ic  is  a *t*.U  tarrtio nutty 
etf/muating  the  tret  niiU  tire 
which  haunch  brings.*' 

'*7  he  ot  fhe 

muekul  Uvman  it>  pt*v  any 
at  thereafter  Ic^rn 

Irrg  to.  put  ue'licaie  shading 
hur.  it  hi  ’vrrli  wVtimuij  bsvmy 
had  the  (tru  igerv  of  pcM-rtrihg 
fdt  ycarty  H a jov  vhkHmic 
a*c$  h*t  laUy  ?ippreti«e  »Hkl 


PRICES  FROM  $75  TO  $2,500 

The  Aeolian 
Company 

18  West  Twenty-third  St. 
New  York 

Boston.  M:*m  —Tbe.  M.  Stejnert  & Sons 
Cv„  c"‘>  BvvUi.yn  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa  — Cc  J.  K.ep;ni  & Son, 
s*  t>  Chtw^irt  Street 

Chreasr*,  HV^Lymi  & He*ly.  Wabash 
A^anfc  dud  Adwtwi  Btreti 
Moutrcsl,  0;rii  Hie  L.  N-  Pratte  Co». 
jUkveUtui'  ffhytft —7% . OctiVtt  & Sow  Co. 
inland,  JXi  WtfH  Co  , Aeolian 


hr  hat  tried  jt;  ' ’ 
kA'l  find  wy  mmicaJ  friend# 
aiy  85  eiij4d*iajtic.  a*  an>  V 
*■*  l began  wHh  the  Crii  ux, 
iirumeijt  made  *iui  end  wirb 
the  largest  7 hat  nun y. 
thoo#A«.I*  of  Aeotiani?  *re  in 
u»c  \*  i> h l v r.aiurai,  1 «.>•  >olv 
d4#ptj*H»g  thing  to  me  »i  that 
rtiere  fch/n\id  bed  itngle  family1 
with-  c dove  for  tnu»»c  w Mhooi, 
it.  There  ran  br  one 
etc  pUnaticr/y,  nauielv , ip'nstr ■ 
anc*  of  what  the  Aediun  »f 
and  w hat  can  be  done  wutiit.  ? 


Flemmg  $; New  York 


fTAftnurS  M&QAZLYH  A toriCRTlSKR. 


i'hir.  )hMi<  ■ • » « It  < • •. 1 •• : 

It  iU*  hUittun  volV# jtiai 

■ li  duplicate*  nVu*i:>  with  pu  r s»«  ton  ed[ 


irteneifyv , 

Usti  With  /fciV jV5T» - CbnWrf  imad*  in  .Mr  E<it-. 

j&orj*  laborj^bry  • Enel'S f h{«  dt*«£t  £?  ?S.3p-a-i  adp«rrmo*U 
I U#  I mcXHintc «i-.bbi#rt3 . Only 

i-h*  mtiaf?  or  the  /*£»**• fc* ■ he&rd ‘ : 

It  is  stirortjr  *nd^ity*pr enough .It-  rfRIii*  l*r$&3t  audi  • 

tonum,  1'  m ‘ • ^ '.■•'/  $ ••■•)  l i-no-jr*  f£L*r  -fh«r  V;triO;. 

the  highest  Wpe  M $j$iirvg  miCone  net  fgfertr prg- 
dveed  be.ari  o^mpaH&'g'n  whir  th*.  EdtScm  C&rn* Art 
P h o.nogr ,i p h , T -hv-  p r is?  i s $ 1 2 6 
Pull  paFti^iats  c*n  be:  bbidjfS^i  !f<-^.  ill  4.6^^  in 
Phonographs:  qrk?  addressing- Th$ 

Co..  N-rw  York/s^k ;rr  jc- . C u jjijgye  No.-.i. 
l4  Six  other  at V te*. & #ivo'tV.t>Brr5r g- ' 


mow*  Qtpmnv 
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Perfection  in  Scrap  Filing 

Tbe  Ready  Reference  Scrap  Book. 

A SCRAP  !S  FILED 


:>y  r. •;  ■ m..-  tj*».  o .»>  th«J  iiUdiou  thniuj'hu  Am  -fro a?  iW  h;u*4  of  the 

feaT'MM  -P lincldbc' i*  to  tiv»^  fr.»ttt/rnr(%»rt#,  n fij^h  |«*  tfmiiUU’A  ‘J'Htr  Criptum  atftttfr 

sh.  * H-i  t * r *’  llii-  !i*-'»  t U.«lOM*  HV  .nrtfc-h-;.  *!  hr  pi,»U.  r-m..it;,  ».» 

hficKv  b y*4ii»  ,M>-  t)u»  |e#(- </v£r  vVId  Uii  tv>  thp.sldf  vvyh'tfli  it. 

f*v?HVd<?s  T uy.s's^  oi-  ilin{  5iio  ii>  ^vock,  oau-  Hie  Vuuiiog  of  doth  suby 

5 fcjyff  -!i  V p ft  : I V ;•  ' 

;'/C::l;  :..;--A  THivS  S^AI'L  BOOK 

r/. ill  fsir.-TO  to  U»r.  and  t^k^s 

ph«.t  or  r t*.u-  • c cCii  » /i«-»  ir-.t . .-ti..  ,i  . <n.V  \*  .«tjvl\ » On*  ‘A  tlJC 

ftrtv;  V.  1.;  . V • >»  : li  lu  •.  >>  l^'Fn?  DciillcrS  WOOted. 

••  l^MrtC  v*;M^  o« 

. itr  \tnll*  T *■'•  r ^ ;•>  ttraf^ir^tV 

CHARLES  Ci  ELY,  56  H Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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BARPJtfl'S  MAOA7.ISK  ADVKRTl/iKR 


fOR  WOMEN 


• - A &X ' l b*  ' ' ;t  + 37 ) [ :■ j % r*i 

« tif ' 

tUiAojih  ’i*\  W'i'f.4.viiL^>utv  ;^V'  .lint^ 
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>fJ!^  y.$CVv  •fMl&Iw*  *t4?‘j. 

• /»«) i'  -,-i -V*^ti i ftii  > p n t 

m.iftiffFflfl  6*1$  'stfiintirf  *wetor. 
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All 


I*  Jr^liV 
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s VlrTtf  ty 
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b-frtiO'  tlifec^.  .vThji 
i \ti n 0 ev  Vr  v1V< *.  * $1 


Oft  A/tprovol^ 


^t|t  .fe  5*kt 

''vifh  ifa*  titfivs* 

H'a'ierS'djtiJsjic 
IHtfwt 


Ufo't  tfv  fwM'i&iwfr 
tit  :m<j  *^«*a*Si  ^»^b/4c0oQ, 
or  wiU  itAivt^  jew- 
0*4*64  . ■ • •/  • ,V  .;. 


1U<»>K  U»r  Ifcii 
lT*4  * -+$btl  <>* 

;u*.;i*r?  A*a  **. 
tj»j»  >!A4.'. -,* : *V, ' 

XJfc  WpLOi'A  : 

***  Vouft^l* 
KteQa.  • 


191  Main  Street, 

Srock|>ort,  N.  V 


Moore=Shafer  Shoe  Mfg,  Co 
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BAMXm  Mai UXf\E  A.i>rJi&T!S%* 


Clubtt.  Peabody  6 Co  :: 

<jSwc5v<»n  to  Ci«ctt..Ciwn  6 Ca  ; > 

Utiu  lb*  M.V'  # ipring  fa^iot  rtpart  u f&sj*  In 
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Not  Cheapest*.  but  B 


■fi>i  IVtnnjr 
Hook  un*t  i£ye 


SUPER 

NICKEL  PLATE 


DOES  NOT 

Btm* 


GUARDED 

COIL^ 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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YOU  CAM  at  CttftVUltfO 
J;  isU*««0  A MVl  YARD 
piece  rofi  tin  cEwrs 
. M YtiM 


nit m VAX**#  AWVknrnfiii 


AAA 

»OUW 

9CALC* 


■~*m  Tlii'S  GCJARAKTV  -,*es 
WITH  £VEU*  Amm 


tfc  » }ft  TcU  Mtlf.-. 


*EV£B  SUPS  OK  TD»S 


BAMPEJt'S  M.iOJZIXt  A DI'EIITISRR. 


Exactly  Resembles 
Fine  Morocco 

but  wears  better  ami  costs  less 


tfA  tWr  t’ktH>F—$TA  lx  rimin' 

iliuiASE  viutov  UKUif  rftbor 


l-itr  Library.  Pining -k‘ynm,  * > « b ■ 
;tjr»i>fn,  Oifica,  Railway  Steaui- 
ship.  Vavhl.  or  Carrie)*.'*  IJ'ibi.L 
stc-ry , PAN’ tvXSOTE  Has- ria  aquaL  •/> 
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Are  Just  As  Safe 


liic  Ralston  Health  Shoe 


•Tfo  put  rtgW  urn  t h e m ,'  if  ■ the? - v # r 

&a3V«*  avail)  ir^^.irr'  T/‘»ruv«^w  >tir*\  An-  tiMitfivAwtfh  ft* 
■tUfkiK  i l?'jati.  Mrjr  AVtSrk- | M.  tr«e  &!&*>' 

'•  t • U "C^:. 

UlCf  »»  ti\tnii  uvromH  Jf<»r  thtft  far*  jtftt’pa  t 


Price,  $4 


fsliort  :Sw»*  7Cu 


'.£:  ’&p£>2&‘{tyt‘  >/cy  'vvw^l . 


&<n  iiw*tr*ti*w*  *n<T  s»$>'  itnr  CaUlx/#ita 

fttfitfrt  fir  4 


Kitistua  Health  'ShtK;  Makers. 

••if-'-  CatoiwU/t^  \t3s-.. 


Over  900  illustrations 


q{  9t  alt  **e*> 


LADIES  SHOE 
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m tvorkwartxiilp,  an 4 t he  rv-  1, 
An>rWvt'*c  fci«Jfj£  or  * Pu  b ;v’\ 
f tbey  jttr^  a--  /'  V 

-'*■  r-i*<»»i.dt*Zfetts  hrtr^wniv  <j! 
/ k:>.  ih«wt  *•>  till  • <*j; 

V theta*  Vk'»>totrr  ^*- 

y*  jjaiv.  T4»*  te«ltoeV>  ■ * 

£.  Vi»<io£ 

» U (h«  v*vvf  £Va£  rhtVrr> 

^ ■ . ttji  ’ 2Utl(V  tV'  ^K  si-jf  ts  vv 

iv.  >a  i>k-  *4 

dtiVl  &ty!rk 


c?s  • M-ar  ^:V  W* 

ly  • Vtify  '/jtwpe 
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fV)'  h Pv  ^ 

a*.  . ^’f  hmV>  V^W  d'  HP 

''&SF  '£L  rt;^rv.  <a  frf’.vtii  *<u  WK* 
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** . *■/'  KrtfV-  Atiiir  A'.iuv  lirO^ 

V m Jt  tjr>  4kV\ 
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g THE  MUkUTY  SMOfe  CO.VLvnn,  iviass. 


C(»NI-lVTlON5 


>«»M«»y»*»iw 


B-iKPK&'s  jfcttzj  trsri  ADre&rvfW, 


4 nBH  The  kind  that  enables  you  to  arrive  at  your  d 
J Wm§m  journey’s  end  with  a feeling  of  undisturbed  J 

5 ^pr  enjoyment;  a trip  on  which  you  can  sleep  $ 
y well,  dine  well,  be  comfortable  and  receive  courteous  j 

# treatment;  a journey  or  pleasant  recollections.  j 

| Perfect  Traveling.  j 

£ The  kind  provided  by  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  4 
f Southern  Ry.,  between  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  J 
$ Yolk,  Boston*  A copy  of  “Book  of  Trains”  sent  free  to  any  S 

# address  by  r 

i 1 A.  J.  SMITH.  G.  P,  & T.  A.,  Cle-vdand.  O.  j 


# Vacation  Cruises  to  Ncar-B u Foreign  Lands  # 


UPON  THE  STANCH  OCEAN  STeArtSWIPS  OP  THE'  WB  CROSS  LINE. 
A .CHARWNO  TRIP  TO  8KA0T(f-UL.  AWH  PICTURESQUE  COUNTRIES, 
WITH  THE  A OftEIJ  PLEASURE  OF  M OCEAN  VOVAOE. 


To  ST.  JOHNS,  N F.  * 


a*vv  and  retain^  totPidfog  9 fl  1 1 * mnd  return,  trtcfudinf  Hem  f 

■ ' and  2?«*t£rtaom  itaftH,.  -w  W ■ r_ " and  St*ter**iio  B*rtU  ^ 

Write  fqir  Pamphlet  M$£cripii?e  nf  These  Countries  and  the  Trip . # 

WONO:  A WMITCOMQ,  25  Union  Sqiiare.  West,  New  t«n>  J 


HARPER  S MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


They 

Are  Going 
To  California! 


The  National  Educational  Association,  and 
the  general  public  as  well,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  convention  at  Los  Angeles  in  July. 

The  round-trip  rate  will  be  a one-way  fare 
plus  two  dollars. 

Liberal  stop-overs  and  choice  of  return 
routes  will  be  given  to  those  who 

go  by  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

This  route  is  the  coolest,  the  most  replete 
with  interest  for  the  educated  traveller,  and 
24  to  36  hours  shorter  than  any  other. 

Send  for  particulars,  and  any  of  the 
illustrated  descriptive  books  named  below: 


To  California  and  Back,  The  Moki  Snake  Dance,  New  Mexico  Health  Re- 

176  pp.,  176  illustra-  60  pp.,  64  illustra-  sorts,  88  pp.,  45  illus- 

tions.  tions.  trations. 

Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  Las  Vefjas  Hot  Springs,  Arizona  Health  Resorts, 

32  pp.,  15  illustra-  48  pp.,  39  illustra-  84  pp.,  27  illustra- 
tions. tions.  tions. 


A'Mrc's  i',»  n«  r..l  P.i^xrnyrr  » Mti-.e, 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  A Santa  Fe  Railway, 

111  ICA<  ’»< ). 
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n T ftl'KH’S  MA  (ti  ZISB  A b r BRTISF.R 


A.  necessary  preliminary 
to  all  successful  travel  is 
full  and  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  places 
to  be  visited,  the  most 
desirable  routes  for  reach- 
ing-them,  their  resorts, 
hotels,  etc.  «A  We  can 
supply  this  information, 
as  well  as  railroad  and 
steamship  tickets  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

.*  Tours  to  Florida, 

Mexico,  California, 

Alaska,  Europe,  Japan, 

Around  the  World,  etc. 

J>  Books  on.  application. 

RAYMOND  & WHITCOMB 

Tours  and  Tickets 

lift  Wn,  Vrv  Vtrjtk, 

V\  M.,  ihj.-T'm.,  Mass 

UWifj  l Uevtonf  >1..  FMlu«Jelphi;u  IV. 


in  an  unhealthful  climate,  however 
attractive  your  surroundings  maybe. 
The  climate  of  Colorado  splendidly 
supplements  the  grandeur  of  its 
mountain  scenery.  May  we  send 
you  oUr  beautifully  illustrated  book, 
"Picturesque  Colorado,"  descriptive 
of  the  most  fascinating  portions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region?  Enclose 
two-cent  stamp  to  prepay  postage  to 

T.  n FISHER,  Otrn'l  P*s*.  A*l. 

“THE  COLORADO  ROAD 

717  C Cooper  BuHdln*.  OEN.VRR,  COLO. 


HE  map  shows  that  the  Burlington 
Rout#  '.giopet  ways  of 

y.  VHa  DehveW  Biilings  or  St.  Paul. 


W j«d  train*  opr$p£*$ 

on  thb  Ynn 5 btfweea  Sl 

Louis  itud  KaASAS  ‘Ctt^V  Oen 

ver,  -stfipi  ^tirpr-. 

ped  wir'ii  lYrt  'dtifYu  tturmv.  ewido;  • -k 
Pullman  Cars,  and 
Cars.  ytliR.  Eurc?|wiAR  ptet*  Dut/rig 
Car  $erjrjte.-  pera/nt! IK  - 3l* 
feature  vf  ^Hin£ 

roses,  spot Ila*  J itien , perfect  flii t itiUtfan 
and  mHtUv 


BEST  LINE  CHICAGO  OB  ST,  LOUIS  TO 


*>  California* 


Arc  the  Rites'  *)f 

can.  .had  WjttojwV  uharsc  ap^tr-  jfrnjte&i&i*? 

F.  S.  ^ 1 Jiv  tester  Agent/ 

C.  V&Q  U.K,  CHICAGO.  ■ 


UAHPjtH >:  MAVAtiSK  ADttSHTffSKT:. 


(♦olds  mil  hs,  Silvers  mi  t hs, 
and  Jewelers:. 


36  A v -r,_  dfe  1 *V*PCHL 


fUK  a ?:'i.v 
J icii  ’»»>*  ffXvii.  t-^r:  ,1 


Our  offerings  for  suitable  gilts  arc  new  and 
appropriate,  with  the  added  merit  of  highest 
quality  and  exclusiveness  ot  pattern,  and  at  prices 
varying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all. 

Our  little  i><w>k,  ” Suggestions,''  t’rt-c  :>n 
r«ri|tir^i..  nutter  ssS.-.ti.ui  easy 

Jackson  Blvd 


cor.  State  Sh,  Chicago, 


Spaulding  & 


DON’T 


.»'‘Vf  ■ M 4ti  vf  -iiV'.  y .-'t  ij  ltfUd  \\L  -1r$ 
y 'Cl  A tv'.'  v y&iXs  Or.Vii  - <V*  <V  W >'  V*  »l 


f 


Ojigihah'frorrt 


♦Tfji 

Tig  ?ar 

Ml 

rjAfiMIVS  MAGSlZTSE 


Dear  Madam  : 

Nobody  ever  complains  of  Macbeth  lamp 
chimneys.  They  g 
and  don’t  break. 

Get  the  Index, 


more 


A d d i ess  Hit sb'u i gh,.  Pa 


AM  "leading  endorse  and  reedmwejtd'lfe' 


Outside  Venetian  Awning 


Maoufectured  by  ifee  ftftud  Comply  r &s* tl  *«<#«:■ . Mdt . 

Ii  is  made  uf  the  first -Seafecfriifti  fi'tui  is  fitted  AVi it t,  Aittr? \minze 
connection*.  being  strong  And  light,  nml  nvtkos  j. hAndsome  \V*I).'tesi 

for  year*,.  It  is  :t><dn$t  used  tm  the  largest  Amt  i^uipptd  ttfflees  jfrid  gov- 
ernment buildings,  botefe,  club  houses,  and  ibimsAtidi <r>f private  resddcbc&s 

throughout  the  country  C^n  lie  listed  either  a MiMi  av/nhi^  %%*&>'. 
out  the  MW,  lets,  in  the  fresh  ;dr  ; open  and  shut. 

Hon.  Frau*  Brown*  iw'^ecn/br’ M. $f*n$(iul-« 'A*  t KaraJted  t«yur-  €&*■:> 

t»»c<d  AwfuwrrfUift'd*  «tti  n*y  residence  lbryMav«?  Jnvcft  tiw  ^ntpwA'  v-fy  6?r 

•tieuUr.  Tjfc>  ■ut*-e*.n<i£t<ilifc  i<*  >^toso  f»c<  ufpsm*.  ;tr<c  u*wp 

*ideVable- portion  *&  uie  summer  ke*r&tt  duii, aurf 

u ;ui  j'xMUig  -Aini  Uiiad  Uiv-y  Ursui pass  tin:  old-.Uurhtdned '-urH:xCiudin&^Vii*  b*snctxfjr*iifca 

7^  W.fitc  ns  for  our  new  catalogue  showing  the -A  »• 

f\f~*  J~2_  fte  ditfcrtni  pu^tin®^;  aUo  pitTiitts  of  tta^y  but^r^  ’; 

"■  iCg»  pnvute  re&ideucfc*  uiing  the.  DihvAs  : A .-  * 

THE  BALTIMORE  BLIND  CO.,  Hofflday  and  Pleasant  Sts..  Utlltoare.  fcd. 


Hi m<{^ 


A ' series  , St 


| S g i j|  |f  1 t#  FABTW»wi8  WvV>;rW.VrtV 
1 tt  l Iff  1 a|  ,4uriri*c  the  id 

UUUn  UBunopis 

_ *7ciiid*Dir  tbr  Vfiip&ltitf  (i&H&i 

omnm  ■ e .,nd  mum::  f n*m  tw« 

| lUlfHiJI  Vf Kl 1 1TKK H A TO 
1 li*lf  £S¥i2  THK  ARCTIC.  CK'KAN. 

1 9 UP  9%  IK  9 ala  fhv  r^ieb.  nflfi&t  if 

■ Tr xvmuvvf^Mskm^m 

jja  r.tnue  £i\on  $360  .;*t*jp,Ld 

O a H K A N I>  lv  M *;  A ;v  t » ii 

Jr#  tiif.  i-a  kx 

rwm  AtKOK  <"  A 

^fw  Ticket ;s  ppi*/  'fpC 

t*»  ' . ’ . v . 

T A _ ALL  EUROPEAN  fSESORTS 

■ 9 9 9^15?  tvt  rattfs.  ?iW.  dtiUfvn  ts> 

rS  SllSnn  25 It  tiasutf«  .vr  >i,?<.nn'«ti.*o. 

■ VHI  -IJMstratiS*  ' . 

TIIOS.  COOK  Ac  HV\, 

40.4  rAiiA  ^ 

: - U?»*t-rA.  P Sit  A)M«u0t4  - >’ 


Positively 
Grandest 
Outing  Ti 


ON  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER 
CONTINENT  nn— 


Via  *he  Exclusivity  Passenger  Steamships  ot  the 


The  Cateway  to  Eu- 
rope is  H.  Caze  & Sons 
Tourist  Agency. 

F-  »♦'•*>>  rl'rfrjgt-YU»i«»e*  «•*’*'*■  *V.T  ~ -I  \ 


■>  . “ >.i 


ftS?4iw  Great  English  Remedy 


i r,-.  jv>J»Ul.,'r,»U' TmL«-'.« raC^,.'Vr;'i,!'r>A*^T«  i.uVtsViry. 

ADNE  SAILINGS  PARtICMLARLV  UttmUTFOL  . 

) Cjtif-  ■3f«rw'irg  Alntray  G:  F.  & P,  Agrnt 

(tarucidr«ra ‘ tdr ' Not JlteriV • iiv  5j'Co*i  Buffalo.  N • f* 


Sate,  Surp.  Effective*  £Oc*  Jl  ft 
-pfiOdGISTV.  pf  WtUtem  Sf.  t:  Y. 


■P  & RHEUMATISM 


n.iiwKn  x MAiMMSK 


'•$*».!  S:vCvim  fur  WONDERLAND  and  M 
you  «)4  t'lid  that  tilt  weird  Northwest  *V 
eviver*  a Weal  variety  of  c*jumTy,  N 

Use  *i«ur  vacation  «r«  fcorng  to  Yellowstone 
f'art,  ru8.tt  Sound.  Alaska,  or  some;  other  spot 
tttfera  yon.  cart  enjoy  lit  a'.,  regain,  health  perhaps 
i«*4  tncrysM-  your  knowledge* 

CHAS.  i,  Fl:t.  AcrM; £rt.  Paiil.  jWlbn. 

tSQI.JR  TRAINS  A LAV  iijtHS  COAST* 


cir  Walter  ralejgh 

_k-/  might  -uiiy  appreciate  hi? 

services  to  the  English-speaking  world  by  his  introduction  of  tobacco  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  universal  use  of  Golden  Sceptre.  In  the 
air  tight  box  fragrance  and  sweetness  is  kept  indefinitely. 


new 


204  Broadway,  N.  Y 


J.  W.  SURBRUG 


ftAHVBR'k  HA OAZTX8  A&rKRTfWR- 


1899-  35th  =i89< 

Annual  Statement 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


ctoteiM  1863,  • iSiost ) Life  and  Acciflffi  luswsiK. 

fAJVl&l  G.  BATTERSON,  Pr«’U 


Hatitvf’ii,  tunn. ;•  Jafimr*  fK  fS9$. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  $i 

Kefcl  fo-int*,'-'  - • 

C<u4i  c<inV*nii  i^ud  in  Bunk* 

tin  r>otui  acid  nvtrlit'tgr,  reide^tal*,. 

not  iU\tr  ■ v‘  r , V.Y. 

X.t>ate* liu  coU&trri!  security^  - , . . 

I -m '«*»  ijn  tim  C mnparty  > ^ 

.Off vrtgii  fj aV:  1^‘iuinmsv  . .••; , - v:>  :*  ■.  • 

,PrnUWv  dwt.apd  trnnepmt*fl  <w* %t3v  Poljciev, 

LYut^-i  state*  Itynil*,  • ■ • ■•..■■• : . , 

StuU*.  it«4  rriurft^jfiww  -taiadis* 

l&riirg&l W&Af*  tvA  .V 

ikixi  k Vt> UZfch 4.  / ^ ' v £ / v*  •; ; • y; ; • 

OtW  stoc k s- * ■•  •>  ''^b->\ 

‘ '/S'qiM  - „ • ' . 

U Ui^rni.  v. 

A V^.7  C.Stri^  X >CVM\nt<'Qi>  ; 

K*‘S  .*>.  -V  ? **  Kt  • :i:> -uv-/.  \ a ♦. >. ?>.£}££;•' 

JLiie  j -.'ditJi'Wn  * 

e Xisr. I jui«H  fi>r  i^i»yp{*rii^>jr 

4jj  JW £kt&V^-- ;x v;  - 

l->U^  ri»5inju»us  ttaid  in  . c - ; >^-V 

S'^jvip t iic^^rV  e i< >r  ■ ivi'KijcJtf ■ &£„ 

lCtrt9*rv  <*>  I, . t m. ^ H t, j'  -f >£r JP'M  * tV.t 5 j? » ^ . . - 
;•:::.<  ;m>.  fpr  il  M 5ci  pa  I <#  •!*!•<(  [sy: 

>Cv‘  lerwfct*  ; V? . 1 ■/ ; ',- ;:-  '-.:'■ 

TuXaf  I.UWMiW,  - $3! 

jN^rurhy  ft>  itpJrd^rTH,  - . , • 

V't\r,.iN«-  U,  St>M  kh.-Jd-'l  ' * /Vi 


is  the  foundation  on 
Which  is  ;hu1{t  che 
enduring  fame  of  the 


f&uo.9;tt*4V*#; 

2tn,2t>MI2 

> l>I>75,^,e4 
324,&nM 
251,1 20.  »7 
• V 14;000.\)tf 

) tMja.atKkvo 


Standard  Typewriter 


tnfCKOFF,  SEAMANS  at  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


)r3&W7'l.m 

r,‘ij,(ni:vu 

" I tll.llMOH 


Mim  PEN,  No.  314. 

EASE  IN  WRITING 

UNSURPASSED. 

0 other  varieties  "|K||  .Caw,  mutism 
of  «t«h  pens.  . *®U*nd  btust  poicU.  . 

~ Esttrbroofe  Stool  Pos  Co., 

Woikn,  C«\jfD0iWQ.  '%  4,  9B  Jajxa  &l.,  Yet*. 


gfsfERBROOK? 


STATISTICS  TO  DATE. 

I i r t U i ■ vr:  J NT  l ■.•>■ 

ini'-  i *v  > i r'» * '<>•  i i 1 '!'•<  •■,  - ^97^^V2,^2  |3)d 

l.iitr  1 *^\ir;3»A«CV  v-  iir ,‘i bOfil/  - I * 5 53 .CM) 

*-<»•* i 'b*\ .1 . : • I I;  •}  # ? < 51. ,5 II 

. ' *. : -T  \:r ^ iv^f- ’ !.'  ' • >:' 

‘W ^»al^jc^if«.Wi!»r.  t t^p.> c» v> . 3?  I45ii; 

V.-»  .y-,./.  V..,' 'JV.jk  ..-•  i'-'.:'!;.-?  ' ‘it  . v f 3 5 f >t  1 

.I;Il f ^.•’*3 iwlil  Art  ;-1  Hirt4  f ' * ■ • 

r&*b4 

kr>vr*\t*hxy  iY.i.,'«:k*->,)id'f'.ivr-c,  m,  y • ’ ■ A ' ; 

rm-jtAh-iAi  ■ 


fWvVV?: 


imMViDUAl.  BOOK-RESi 


tW.jjirtfl 


, ' c rv  v 

X ! ■ /.  M • -'-i  N*  .r.  K. 

P p \Y  Al?l>  V.  i 


| ntl  I H U FV  v''df>«*n  *ri  Ait  t.'«*ir  ft.-f  11  ?i<  - . • * « - * >-* 

In  I Mil  Mil  f’t  -rar>i(j  ri^rk  uDu^l^f’.D^V'p^-r^-- 

fill!  ■'■•I’OOdl-  dt»»>*!>.»  *v>  * .oirfei;-  . s?5  "'v^) 

P%ir  y#'«r^  s,, 

;•  '-W.  K4^.  : ^hdr..  .tP*rr*U,  Uirk, 


ha  item's  atAUAX/^f!  AoVHnnsSK. 


(t  Year* 

Un- 

quali/ierf 

Sneer** 


602766  ^nstantaneous  Addition. 

3 6 575  Absolute  Accuracy. 

26  76  2 3 Sub-totals  at  any  point 
^ 9 2 3 ^ list* 

4 765o  Operation  learned  in  15 

2 0 4*76  3 

9 0 76  4 2 minutes. 

3 5 0 4 5 Speed  from  3 to  5 times 

7 35  6o  17  ordinary  hand  work, 
4&5  Automatic  corrections 
2 9 68  of  keys  wrongly  hit. 

2 0 1058  64  Used  by  2000  of  large 
7 5oo  and  small  commercial 

.05307509  houses,  banks,  etc, 

76  4 e 9 invaluable  for  trial  bal- 

7 kill  a anceworku 

4 0 7 0 6 6 They  will  last  ordinary 
47  5 3 users  upward  of  25 

34778  r 

6 507?  years. 

3687  9 Machine  sent  on  two 
6 43  * 5 9 & weeks'  approval  to 

a zb  s 6 any  responsible  busi- 

«4S6  Jb  house. 

4 0 5606  Send  for  our  Book  of 
31 6 767  Testimonials- and  De- 

sajalloo  scription. 

63 0378 

?'*j  ii  American 

)5°  Arithmometer  Co. 

4 2s|;5  S 6r  * 2102  Wash  SU  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

'&&:***> nit*.  r 

; ;*;>6  wm  i\t\&s'fu  oi  ml  ks 

• is >;VV  ^ ktiom>  21  and  22, 

- V!tl a ; OP? . l^ovftTenl  jlaiUiing. 

* ‘.yT  5f3  J’iho  H aticOLh  Biiilflio". 

K<irt  T Huildmg, 

Koc  wf  t 

S,\N*  FuANCitH:^  : St. 


tt!to-*4£h  i\  r%  dlftv UfV  to  vH.ajke  conv^H*  tc  a 

Ki\\*'ru»\U*d.-}J  U t*  ^ inprovtfjoent  utri, 

ZQtivet tjs  \£r*cxe  tha  Jhr , nt- : fotf  t .et r.eiJ  bSciL 
it  ik  *tVvyn:h  \tre>  COWS'JJQM  fc‘ ) iik 

«•  <>  * *>yn  iJiot  vvitJr.  i^.k'  C O M I* X O WET  K t*v 
tii,  With  the  o(Ct  sroy  -yirefKVs  ’COM  .f’-X  Gftf- 
; tx/tyv  tvnAc  . in  fact,  it *3  rnuis  fit  W 
toft/tlr:*:  iAfd  vT'a.y  Of  a^dli/g.  Thliltt*. 
• :yir(c  ..  j:vi  -j-v;4iijv  **  \n  be  COf. r. 

Jr^iV  t>ir  *b*t?  v.  bo  teiV^'Srosis  it  Witt 

ty t) i&?A f ? <*rt> .t»e  swKVt:<!  ‘A,r*d •?> VVt 

'/s A ' p;/v  a*i«<7v*? *'«»:* *\ 

IfcLT  & TARRANT  WTO.  CO. 

52  to  3$  Hliltuk  Street,. -CHICAGO 


pm 


liA  JU’m'Q  magjwsb  XmeRTtftm. 


Book 

People 


For  Schools, 

Colleges,  and  Libraries  also. 


A Unique  Book-  n>.  fi  how*  Ssett  rwihljdird  in 

tfe  Lr*qiVt'fy  H n a voir  >brhe  fvve  ihohsmiil 
'd'tjS^r^p -injoVs— M*t  rauie  iik e ttm. 

itsTHte-j,  is  the  AwVericah  Newspaper  Annual 
til}#  pf  every  in  the  United 

Siitf.s  jCidTanada  of  sufficient  imj»ottanee  to 

• . | S«:\V  j m;  ! 

Its 


_ -The  boob.  now -an  its  nineteenth  edi 
iioti,  grew  not  oi  the  busing  need-  *>£  Us  pub- 
b>i*r r •?,  atnlibey  have  never  outgrown  the  Hvib, 
ft  t»r-big  ut  hourly  ti^c  on  .^qrirea  of  their  desks 
to-$v>v  It  whs  not  marie  to  seii,  Mil  to  help. 


Its  Standing-  - I lie  book  is  recognised  tm  indh- 

pcnso ble  by  the  lending  •advertiser.-.  of  dtt  conn 
try.  They  -gob  limiallv  ctmkuU  It arid  go  by  its 
H.)'ni'nr,'ition.  In  fact,  as  conipetitioo  in  Uu.  line 
o!  n«ovs|. 4|*er  ad  verMsbig  iocu-.^t*'-.  * h*l  wdue  M 
such  knowledge  CM  llife  Annual  git w im:i  r:»  *rv. 
also.  Hvnce/ each  veKr  die  Annual  grow-  in 
recognition  and.  in  usk, 

Its  Attractive  Additions  *.A T liis  year*  voT 

" amt*  • has  two-  itriporhiftt  r»eAt\  fuai.vu*^.  \vhkh 
Lave  Tiiec  W it h instant  ijep^jsfci^x  line  is  . the 
adifftibit-  ol  ridonuauon  ctmtferoin^  Tlitwajiv 
I’orto  K !«;•;*,  Cuba,  and  tin:  West  ladies. 

Its  Special  Maps  — Lbe  Olhet  i>.  do  I'tv. ; tlriri 

«■!  hi « y*>i>:  tut)  •*  page  ccrbu-od  n.aps,  ro  p-uv.t 
e> pcesyi y for  ! hi>.  \vrk.  o-v^nVu  i S;{:,  ■ 

of  the  If mon , the  Frovinve > ^>f  f awd 

ll*\Yaiv  i’Vttq  Rkoi  dlvtba,  thts  \Vp^ 
ami  the  ri»i|j|»|,ine  LUrids.  The  buo;  •;  >!iU - 
Map*  -dr«  •arrAogtHl  by  :Ojo)t»Ucs.;  Tbev  *Ikhv. 
railroad*  Ami  tpvn  ns ery  t^.vA  in  Yvl.M.h  a news- 
paper U piibbshcd.  1 1 ; , d ^ ' ‘ “ 


I What  he  j.noMs  is  general )y  the  ot  a 

:•  hu-siucv-v  man  s success.  If  you  *:-ene  the 
r win  nets  you  Ml  find  (}\cf  are  ahv&ys  .iry%Vi 
reduce  uhceiiuiidy  add  • 

jHjpiwjt  (p  oMsn-{t’5  All  in  me  Annual. 

For.,  fn^ancr-,  U w . sir,'. .. ‘ '•• 

arlvorb.yrr  h*  *vbe  hp • wdi.re^hL'r'dvht  lu<Wo 
edge  ctmcctubrg  o newsyufcf'k  v»n; 

ni/c, •ksiiV-cj-ififis  political. nr  other  leaddu-v  • 

uc ,sv  ,v  li  'n  ,!  It’s  Ail  in  the  Annual. 

lb-  will  lurtber  realize  tiur  jfib>mati-<.’  ^dAboc 
, UM<  y*A kietlt  cc^a^levkyu; 

1 ytitfhsiirtt^V  • chf^p’jviiixtus  -^tuI  .phy^jic^r' 

; •fvnt'tifee  oi  s naosmi  , co\»diupa  to  gw  A 

, It's  AJI  In  the  Annual. 

i !•  vr  r.  if  he  hr.  mu  ait  nttaem&r;  *‘nLjf^\rniivtf.»ri 
* hr  lUipid-aiioin  imivuo,},  fnearis'  oi  -coiufnatites  - 
ihub  express.  IclcgtApli/  awd  ha  liking  UctiUk'S  *>F 
a plot  o shimM  Uc  ronyeh leotly  tri  the  ha  ttd  oi 
f-wrv- '■b»f5iwc*3!‘ • uiain  tvlu'^  dwljings  p.<ten’rt  be  * 

.:;  t i , .wu  f.K3-jt*s  AlHn  the  Annual. 

J Mi  form  ai  tno 

i*.  t-nmed  ^UL‘v\  fj:-ic.  and  ij  oauhl;  pvfhnp$  b.u 
•:uiic.d  piffi  en  0.  eight  ofjier  r-nbii; attain.  b*v 
any  I'.en*  -u  « •>•:.« ?-J.  :ii?d  -SmA.  but  — 

It's  AlHn  the  Annual. 


f r<-ii>  an  <:  v>  r- '.vtiCiMiu;  -•e;tnx-b,  a 5*1  ,U» 

.iin  Tv.-rIs  | hi"  !)i..ic.i;;;!U.  but  \vh.‘*  v-»u!<i  Ou'  Anuuui  t<<  vurk  fn'r  him  r ■ ':i.~ 


itirfhey  H fujisnli t'.i 
;<>f . t itb  t>*  u4:. 


A-m.:W.  AYER  & SON.  Publishers, 


iNewsrraf er  Adi  <rf  tMItlgi 
Mu^hUiw  Advertising. 


PtttLAPBLPHIA. 


01 


m 


Originef.franfi.'i 


a ARi'ER'S  MAGAZtSB  ADrftP.TtSKH 


Y *fllK  st.tr 


What's  in  a Name? 

Just  this 


yfhdt  you  buy  shed*:  roller*  wtft  the  outo^raph 
i*gr^ture Vif  Stewart  Hartshorn 


yu&.irt  of  gettkij 
(£**£  • v4tf ' • always 
^ork  ^ftskdorfly. 

It  i.hli  fwmf  U sot  **w  the  sfwd<  7*  * «* 
offered  you,  rvttufi  tfniEt' 


“ Ft  t'iHuif  UiA  (Ct>ri<r\j/»i>f}rh<'i 
fit  -Vf&X  Vftf  ithUTy* 

On  i . Bbckrm^rier-  which  iu&  i 

Ml  keyboard  of  84  characters,  weighs  only  *ix 
pounds  dnd  no  trouble  to  carry.  Ncu5?  $35.00* 
N\*..  # 

&LICKENSDERFEK  MA.NFG.  CO., 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 

P >5  frro  utility . NE W Vl>Kf£. 

1^6  u ^Ufjk  st  * Cdicit^K),,  ni. 

ino^  Ctmmit  St,,  PWLaUELPHIA,  P\ 

*H  W*IS  ^ OA. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Have  many  Imitators  but  n<f  equal. 

/Uft  to  tee  the  Improved  Hicrtshum.  requiring  no  tacKs, 
an4  having  unbreakable  brackets  and  new  end  fittings. 
«mAdc  noui^  ro#  iveny  euw^ose 


WfWO  ROLLERS, 


Standard 


Excellence 


Founts fn  Pens 


Waterman  Ideal 


9$$*95? 


They  pen  ts  saiii  to  he 
m ighti'er  t h ia  tfe^s^vml  ha  t 
how  migb tlly  :r»*»|Ales>  it.  M> 
Without  the  aitt  .rtf  jute  7 ^ 
The  Wig  Unless-  #f. 
pt.<rv  awl  Ij&hr 

cre;o.»ti I lay  hmw*.  good  ihfc 

’V  h ere  tftah 


. Wfiis  *$§£  ]&&&? 

>»n*f  Vitlcf 


« 


n.i nrF.n  '*  magazjxk  advert)  sen. 


a clever'  young  Japanese  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  medicine. 
deatlNs  to  a.  delightfully  naive  fashion  the  difficult) fes  he  encountered;  ft?  an  artfcki 
entitled  ,;My  Life  in  America.'''.  *fcieb  h«.;C<>rv»;t.)butes\to.an  early,  .issue  of 


Among  the  interesting- .feature?  of  the  May  issues  will  be  •-  Recollections 
op  H&jRr  WsRu  Beecher,'  by  Justin  McCarthy , 11  An  ApOTC  I^RKitANE  " 
fcy-R.  &.  P'eaiy:  - Mrs  ..Stowe  a Mother/  by  Susan. Munroe  Stdlfe  ; ’’The 
Pakshlpv  Celebration,"  by  Sarah  Offle  Jewett, 


,'iuf‘ttcn'pihn  fttuupk  Copies  Fnv. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS 


Afr.- 


ttAJiPSn’S  SfAjBAZTXg  ADVSRTISHH 


has  never  had 


euHCenm 

CA0  GRAPH 


! C&J>  tuf  ^S3 
hh  piivttff  % 

bKtkfckf  f*°w 


Dorft  fail  to  examine  it.  Bookie?  Wit}  te 
sent  on  request  with  the  address  of  /nearest 
representative. 

American  Writing  Machi  ie  Co. 

237  Broadway,  New  York 


i is  56  easily  tewied  - 

wo$oe»  5u<  i>  fieivi),  perfect  Work 

jCkr  Jhnirtj  ^phtmier  S'vpfnmtrrfo 

| AD«»  *&<  «*nt  symafMjv 


$ymafs*?,/\/  Y!t 


All.  you  have  guessed 
life  insurance  may 
If  you  wish  to  know  tnc  Irut'jh 
send  for  *:HoW  a«d ; VViiy,%'  <$•• 
sued  by  ihc  mm  Mutual. 
LIFE,  f/  2 * $ Chestnut  SW 
Philadelphia. 


WE 

PAY 

POST 

AGE 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


COMPAQ 


a*|CAw 


THE  HARTFORD 


Ha,r>Cord,.: ;Cp/?p>,  ?s  l^^  st^ndftcd  fox  uri-t* 
date  Put*  Life  JDatVrapce,  >r*;  55\*rcy  F*m 
System  is  sttpertof-  w ah  Qthyt  pip>»r  - To?  ti' 
ciint  y , £'qiuty;  .and-  Eccoomy  Thirty  - r 
. ■ frcm's  £(<&&  to  jj&cf<y$ 

Jarr.  to  Company  wanted. 

41  f & -yA  O^.fK' *..>;/*■  ..-v  CWV.K  . • 

ftlf  S|t  y m TVs.  • 

I I wr  • ? $ v&£fclSOfirf  »u 


j_  ‘xjiici  ixi.r  c»\c*v^ 


1A  g GIMP  ill  51 V*  T I?* «' 


TYPEWRITER  HE4D(J»8ITERS 


« 1^3-^He  Ot, 
CHICAGO. 


JSwff  Erapctlym, 


A GOOD  TYPEWRITER 

IN  YOUR  OFFICE 

WtH  iUTrt*»nf4’r4F*\iJ$.  lUtvaolfvR&ai*. 


five  %mi$ 


TYPEWRITERS 


MjpMJpjtgMu 


ha  nPKtttft  Xu  hazixr  a n MaTfcRU. 


ELECTRIC 


LAUNCHES 


No  Heat 

i.  No  Smoke 

Reliable  No  Smell 


Clip  ;E* 


$ w,  - 


PrtBlVxfete: ;‘s  • V;;. 

jpj • 


TH£ 

Co: 

Spr#<  •'  ’ 

• ’ v •. 


f EOX’S  PATENT 
I SPAT=  PUTTEE 


SATISFACTORY 
k CARO 
1 PARTIES 


•i  Go! f* ng,  Shooting . R 
I Riding,  Bicycling.  Fisbtny,  Y 


t<>t  jf: 


Per  Wen  aai!  Womca.O 

■ ■ ft  *<v * v I ‘V  rji  f ^|t4lra  sfeti?;  5 
>1*#-  J \ 

'}i |:il  v^)Vy  t>'p*  \MA-  J 

•<J  «S  w**>?  H?  gw-'  , C 

*T»V  |k£*T  ;>>A  WMF  yv<  ^ 

•>Vr»V  *vy.»,|  »V'¥>1\mV  v 

^feV  /V'E  /C*. 

•TVl“3VS£M/»f**  <*«•!  v-ct  ijrx  N'.vr  J 

jis^yvjiy.  i*  rff  imf  h'#*A  r#*ja^' . V r.  ‘ J 
\v/m-)  *f»0  v JTSPF* ' ; V 

on  nut  of  0}A'f  J+v*/fy\y.  J 
l\wf  n<ky,it  jJ-^.-kvV  A',  r*t£4  V 
j*h«i  it  f 

•i>f'  v 

t)>  Flir>;  '>/Nii*;'.r*  Vv^r  « TVy1.  > 

. X cV'ff  ^AIW  (f 

? i*v  v /*V  v >*  * ?:vVA*vS  - > 


i fc.  fin;  i c$.  • lit  • ;$]#£ 


$ Thsvftest  25  Cent  Gju’ri  M.ad 


k»f  •’ i^iwr^.asi. ; -c^Kt 

x p#|iVaff  y*#g'*K* 

><a<l{»if  s?4.'.fr*  •YlT«nAl<x'*'?r  TM**r+  -JPtv* 

TV /*}** •**  -J1L  Vi*S\|VJ  • <<  ; *r  . 

ii  A Al  \ CV-it?  thw* *•  ^ A^v. iftlAw-- ,*y ,v  \* 

» nflMnLu  l 


fYltv  A'MURjC^N  Pi  AYI-N^GyRO  tO, 
Mien  . 


bur pHnrs  Hiu.iJti.'iE  Ai>ymrisi!}i 


r«  active  success  and  fcaiit  a reputation  tnat  is  tasting.  the  product  hi  .1 
tiJSSttlitt'lurif  most  be  W the  bS&ti.  The  past  season  with  us  has  heel?  a suc- 
cessful one,  Experience  is  a valuable  ieacbcr.and  icn  years-  of  bihycie  tmtfdi«£, 
hacked  by  ample  capital  amt  eaergy.  nave- efiab'fcd  us  io  brlii?  *lte  imperial  tty 
to  its  present  perfect  condition,  Aitliuugii  toe.  price  of  Imperials  has  hseo  re- 
duced considerably  ia  the  past  .few  years,  .tftt  highast  pOssthic  standard  H as 
ways  been  nt itpitamed.  fy/ciffeci  sweypiug.' 

radiictffttts  m yrict  tlirpn^ti  tn«  dyts6:uoit»n  lias  never 

met  with  our  apppoyau  and  m the  "m;  ttnpeT.fttf  rti'e  sutfie;  tiigb  sl/indaW  is 
maintained,  even  yo  tlie  smat)?is|  detail.1  Wo  ppini  is  .iim  sniat!  (0  receive  live 
closest  attention.  AbsaNe  -vpMi  :%y  cUiitj - 2».u-.l/iti*cyui*. 

•'*  imperial  priced-  arc  poptUai ■ flinr  discnvmt:  emt'MeS;  ;day ’ deiiiir  to  rttake 

Sreci*;  iAioCemems  t»-‘ 'net is  Wnttf^s* 

• ’.  ';.y!-  .’.•'V  ‘V  \ ';  Anaes. & fr;ist 


.umph  t»-j!V  rs,  Chicago- 


HA8TFOBD.  CONN 


CfUlftlESS 

m&rciz 


BARPKR'iS  MAG  A Ziy%  JXimmm 


THE  FIRST  LOCOMOTIVE 


CifAM.ii  .iv.'Vfc*;  ux tft hhv  vjfmt *4*-#J* it- 
^U*.;r.v  Iml  '-^Js.^ 'I»>iai;v5  .1  -haid.  j*h\*rih:l*c»js 
1 *jvs  Wityt-x ry  vH  st*j*v t -*r*jk&  ivr  ,f£$i  liiv  .!•*?  t'M.  Wxphti  yc.:  TN$| 

• 

\.r*T$  ■;"?;■*& ?'•**;  * IKS*  ^ -A  #.**&/*&# H|M 

ivttd  ttx*U  *•  s*mif .'-ii:!»i  rv.H*>*r  **t  Ti«w  v*w  fHw*STicu»  <*«**• 

>rtvixb'\i-  <.'h*u  • •*&$£)  -hiiuv  ;Wr(  > jocri;  ii  *•;  '>>/*£ 

•*  ••  ;'•  '•  ;•  ;'  - •■.■'.  *:.  _X'  ’*;  ; ■ /.  ' 

1M> V*<4w*  wfcivJj .!■  iil^r  ->w  |tt» . i*i&:  *'?<wri»r4,fe-  .^IlSH 

■ 

‘.irWKf’r^.  fry  principal  cri t * ',  €AT«to43t>£  rnc.c. 


•vin*<\*v 


HARTFORD  TIRES 


Pedal 


is  xeastetf.  tynjseles  wearied,  plea* 
•.stire  spoiled,  wtoesiy  the  bicvcie 
chain  is  kept  properfjr  lubricated. 
The,  best  htbricaiUS  arc 


Cycle  Chain 


■ TiVfc  lii r* ^ Kf^  k-lvT^ng  tb*  clj»ijiy-; 

^.-yi'fl  i>*v 

' AV^r  Pi  liw-  iwiV^'v*  ;itM  <bap  x-.-^ir.:  'jfu.it 

.That-  tRVfy  :i\' fa '■-!£$>  .jTctare  &*»»><%•'«  k 

$int  -1 1 to  • i-’.uiut- v.  i ■ fcfrfc  htMl**  ;ti»j  ..<Mi^-.r  vVb*  k t'hk^ 

^IM.I-Vv  !-,.r,i.^.,  «{,,-  tv-vp;  '.•;.•.*•*  ••  MR,.!  !.'  ^3  Vr 

.-M.ic  i Ui  , .M-i  - br;Hn.  • i «i.  • .i'v-;  '.rMuti,,.'  |.( 

iictk'-,.  •}(;«  l *,n  * VC  -t,l*wl..|U\  >.;•*;••'  y.. 

lllUFj.tfib-'  :•«?«•:.•••  ;iH  "nmU  inlJOii: 

. • i.*kT  M -<!••:■  I '■•••'.:  - • . V'V  > . ;' 

. !!  Ij-tf,,,  r>.  £3?  ••  . - 

• Ijj t ♦■•fja  1 T \T i>« ir  hlM-r>sr’iiicrt» ^«r  t>v  mftil."3 % ' ‘VaV.aiS 


tick  and  paste  forms 
t;  niade  of  purest, 
iphite.  Keep  cliairi 
t from  Rearing  and 

• «»hl'  i$\  j*iv 

4ers»r  Cit),  N.  J, 


rusting. 

JOSEPH  OIXOH  CROCIBtE  CO. 


POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 

7u 


Ha  HfHaa  aimMli'H  j.uim;tsse{;. 


W\rs  P« 

£ ' ">!>MS 

T At*n  Mi 


AW  EXPLANATION, 


A-cjj?  '*  *V<r  ( v’fcS  a lejftftt  condor  uiui$ 

iTt' 

tefifv*  the  tftftfUiirt  t*  Tb*  m«  Vfrytk  WHM,  Ml  I 

4c*  t««wfcv  you  *«ii  \i  a#  *>  *4&cr 

WhKU." 

£<»  .ra.noy;  verr  *»£&*. Ar.^emt^  Sri* 

/ ?l?i.*iU.*?fc'h*rc?r«  h^^ljww'iV  to*  atftgcty&'J 

;;j:>  Mtifc  rtfjt*  it.H<iii  :n<M  ••♦fes 'ChxGlWt  tt>  iW:****t 

• bttjftl'4 tfcit it nt  *» *•>*  Stem - 

!ri;x,  i*jF  pvlf-t^f  b«t t w*r  a it#o  -TiirA  ei/4r*rl  *n*i  >:>i &?-*.$ 
;y;,,.'  tn«  f rr.ot  j>*  *o  evideui  K*  «'»f 

, r\-*ic»*  wfi*#  fa»rfc  nAi  Ic^hamS  rjpujtff, 

**•••.-  .,;n,<  i f.r-  4 *v\*'nti  ...  v*y;  Out  |url*0bv* 

v $JW  y ^u'nUi?  c*^Lt  ibt  r»*i;  .**1*  <jf 

Cif.  V ‘Lclttid'nr^  *r*d  hi. re  t>u<t  f;» 

, / ;CtWh  e tut  *rt:0 . frltfa -*«J* L»^f-£;i'3tW»»t  vwhSu  WO 

*",•!-'•*!  ^ jaril'Lf.m  UrgrM  e U*e /ider 

>,'.'  . Fw « t*  *-I«-r  ttiut**f'  VV.r  U<«r  u •**■«'*  •»<* 

* tjiics^d  nr  >srje,tt>4fSj^iaU’  otbor  ac- 

id vtt % tvr  h-tft  tm^r  *»*jr  pTtv^ ibv*  hjOe 
stAirc  ifsi*  ytj  fEe  wu,  lu-t*  4&}fbg  it  r, <■**.'  mill  vtcf! 

' > & ?^{ ttrftp  t^NUi  V - t»  *.to£  * o 1 1\ «*4S  "VC * 

- .^an -only  ecci.pt  tbi*,  <*:,>£ 4>«n»v  y*t  ulTairfl  a*  an 
fii >»Mi\vJcdf,rr.^rt.bftLjCH^^f^r<4 >Af  ircii.*«  t.«i(;^ 
for  **««;•*$-$»  trtc  vhc»Iv 

nn/ntilf.'fjttf-u'rai'fcriCMr  jjrswJk..  ' . 

tkiH  :onti*u«  to  a in 

belw  <**»u  <_.****>  <*o*i  Kief <rAs>  *«»»>  *>v**«rf  A '€<<»«»  - 

.,  >;'  oiv  *t>?  1-*  tt'«*  »r> 

C>»  4^  >*»»  oiMv  i'l'iy'J*  CT^iftped  xvitii 

: * h ij / Cv>*H  T ttnt'Mfih  L>m *♦ 
K«vO^.‘-  iv<iO!lVvrtA5f ^ 

itfs*  A jetk'Hta^i 


The  Crtieritm  Lamp  nt^ks 
L vditig  at  n tgh i SAFE  and 


' v . . .... . 

less  axvd  lek^' ^ ^ />iWr  ^owl 

th e m at WL  * IvAtyea  delight  i a mpl *cHy. 

Semi  $3WMI-.vn  ^tder  pp  Ke'wVork  d t Aft. 

(stf&  CjVhctMnrs  ioY  %// 
purposed,  &!*».-  MigVc,  Lnntenjsi  arsd  Stereopti- 
com  in  xh,«;n!Stttid^  s. 

j*  b.  e<©LT  & ee,,  oept;  w. 

3 to  7 >*fe*fc  Wtii  Street.  ISev  Yorto 
m tu  Sa»«  st.t  tmtA&o.  «3i  Post  st<  Sam  rtUMOSco, 


Automatic’’! 


] BICYCLE  — 
iCARRIAQE  LAMP 

\ jlgpsk  burns 

; I h ACETYLENE  GAS 

•i  ' '•■' • -.t|  NO  A^OMEKTS 

\ . WF&ByiJ*  **  RTrC-'JLATING  VALVES 

!■  wKSnBMlSl&t  PRICE 


i W^m  Burns  Best 
| €l^P  W hen  Left  Alone 

| NO  ATTENTION  REQUIRED 

; Ct  i inilt  ^n  Automate  M&*  $**& 

% tragic*  V*»?  Abtfolutcty  5dKi^ernmg. 

\ HA NDSOME 1 SAFE  1 EFFICIENT  I 

« 'tobwahtf- '> ^w>’  f ca  K 

» |-ii A ^ ^ SP  «>  ^ ” 

^ i t;  ,•  <,*./  fi-yi  • . v c,-.,i...v;  ^/■•■Vn  ■.//>•.  v. 

S THE  PLUME  & ATWOOD  MPG.  CO. 

5 nku  vobk  - iWii'Xim , 

S#VW* *% » %,•* * • AjT< Jf* 

31 


n.i  np£Jt3  maq&mw  Apr  fflrJtaea. 


THE  ONLY  NAPHTHA  LAUNCH 

mw  WaSS?^-,  v ' ’ iBLK 

r ■ , / :.W*VJ 

?T»»  / ■■■>  Rt»I» 


MARfNE 

MACHINERY 


STEAM 

YACHT 


Si/wU  li)c.  Hvtttpfvr  caktivit** 


( CifKJiplf'diUiW} 

Morris  Heights*  New 
SCIENTIFIC  kites 

H&fit  BLUE  fniL  SMXtM 


| a aSITEO  STATES  WALL  MAP 

i £&&  &SSP  ••  y'U  v/r^  S 

I W^-  WmW^'W Z'  -JOCt 

f §*  l11!  ff*  )n^iri^>jT:i  f.v 

% I Il  tili  wwvr&  f **r+ 


7t%li2fXilUn Mfl  • f 
* tt  ft 


^vt-- 


7 Tli  I .V*  o | T *** M <1 *%-.  enr.-  ♦ r >***T5r<*** !<$ Y<3t 

GEO.H.OERE  YACHT  °°\Mt¥CH  WOtFS 

PINE  C*otrt  — 

OMj»  CAtJHCHE4 

mo*  nro.it  V**o* 

ST Eft U W C SILVER^ J&jft £ 
SOLID  COLD  $***-  --*  > 

“MAULE’S  SEEDS  LEAD  ALL 


ECTflO  VAPOR 

LAUNCH 


mmm ...  . ...  . vm  ,T..  i p p ....  m , ir  * a 

r»M*  t ' /i>.  nrtf  h'Mjr,  C«iHntnH>r  J for  t»u«*  or 

n*rii»»'l«d*  t'ttfl  F..  .4S*W»,  V«n)  U»r.  (nr  0*‘rv*?«  <'MlJ»!nfrnr>  «r Mian) 
*fcA  <JDr*  urtyi  *.  Lw.rw-fuv  Uhw-UiwiU».<  »ntWH«,  la  *.>otl.  »<ul  Uaaolnma. 

liV<lAK‘.  HO \.r  vro.  (A  , (■*>•<  Hi,  Unrlue.  fVf«. 


FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  C0„  NEW  Y0R1 


If  Pierce  Vapor  Launches 

Vk  ■->■#*.  Kv 

«£*»?  -C'ftvasijRaftii  iisSnstistia.  iSftkvi  Ter  Gtiiaicsn-*. 

mr-  WCHCC  IHim  COo  lk»*  .4*  #***e 


DTigthai 


IUinrm  * MA&AZiXE  AUVZRTmVR. 


IPp® 


aay  people  think  BtCY<?.q»- 

‘ are  >tili  hrfth  priced  because  they 
r/  7.6  a<//  for  ittgcfcV.  / ’ ’ 

That  is  a Tby* 

1899  RAMBLER  PRICE  IS 


r‘  FOB  TBS'  Beat  R^BJurR*  EVER  euiLT 
LCAOCA*  A?’  *NV  Pfnct 

Cwiofinc  fit#,  j&v^y^hffef'S. 


Go**v£l*  ie  I bf K-etiv.  Mi vg.  Co. 

CkiE&KO  Boston  WasljMiKtoo  New  York-  i \tam 
lyn  Detraii  Ci  ncipnali  liuttaio 
Cle,vc;Untl  London,  Eng. 


Built  and  equipped  with  special  regard 
ior  a discricainating 

public*  giving  the  Urges!  variety  <*f 
Styles  ind  eqtsjpmetxt  ci  any  maker. 
Aft  materials,  equipment*  and  workman- 


THE  FLAP 
on  the  inside  of 


profit  Ui?*.' 

• * Vr- nihe . 'Mm ' ptn>r*ure 
('hy.  t;ht . iptffc C txtaih.' / 

NO  OTHER 
DETACHABLE  TIRE 

has  that  foiruf*?. 

V.  » fOriit  n‘C  & r Tv^f*; 
outblf-jA*?;  ou  «£qit«Wi, 

(lormelly  & Jeffery  Mf*,  Ca 

CMc&go. 


Chainless  bevel  gear,  $75,00 
Cushion  Frames,  $65.00,  $50,00 
Chain  driven,  $40,00,  $50,00,  $00,1)0 


THE  GEORGE  N.  PIERCE  CO. 

Nrw  York  Bpston 

Buffalo 


DETACHABLE 


amrKRys  iUGAii. y#  A&VtMtiXHH. 


PM1  dwelling  mm 

IjgEpi B of  Elizabeth,  NT.  [, 

I hundred  years  ago, 

been  painted  wi 
and  Linseed  Oil 


PAJaHSBTOUa  :? 

PHtatm  rifle 

AROHOfiL  v • 

Licir.WiiL 

i 

AtlJkXTlQ  V 
WLADLET  . _ 
afto<wtx.r.# 

} frirTptK 

JVX.VTB . ( y;  Vv. e:. 

ttiSTSA 

rrsuw 

SOU?K£ftK  y 

4.C^»©a*rc*- 

SSXPttASf  J 

■ •'• . -v  / 

KXBSO’a^t  /; 

BED  *EA£ 
sotrTSEaK 

JOtt*  T.  tTTO  * h & OS  00s 

, . C}»YOh»od 

SALE* 

SWloru,  M«r*. 

C0BK2LE. 

. ~ . , - Btt&tiu. 

tXV fVCXT 

IxmirrtlK 


nothing  else. 

There  is  not  a crack,  blister,  blemish 

the 


or  imperfection  of  any  kind  i 
paint.  Makers  of  mixtures,  bet 
record  if  you  can  ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Tl 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by 
Dutch  process/’ 

r'nr'r*  Hy  'r'iTiS  N*dc>n*l  £**>  Puw^w  L iy&fin*  f 

l~*  IJF  8«4  m rtdddiv*  T’j&mphie*  ifEon#  %a.io*hle  i 


TH*  attpt*  ar* 

. Tar-  ISTUff  X*a<£  - 


THE  COOLEST  PLACE  IR  SUMMER. 

Thb  beautiful  hotel  of  450  rooms  is  situated  on 
Lake  Michigan,  overlooking  Jackson  Park,  the 
famous  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

It  is  continually  Swept  by  cool  breezes. 

It  offers  more  attractions  than  does  any  other 
Summer  resort. 

If  is  quiet,  refined,  and  luxurious. 

Reservations  may  be  made  now  for  accommo- 
dations. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 

GEORGE  B.  ROSS,  Manager, 


AN  IDEAL  INLAND- OCEAN  RF5CS 


HAUPKH'H  MAfi.i  ZtXK:  AprmrrxKfr 


How  particular  are  you  about 
the  pipe  tobacco  you  smoke  ? 
Is  low  price  an  object?— there 
are  Hundreds  of  cheap  kinds. 
Is  the  high  quality  an  object? 
One  kind  ie  perfection  I 


is  made  for  fastidious  smokers 
who  appreciate  its  .pleasant 
flavor,  its  fragrance*  and  its 
unvarying  excellence. 


i A liberal  •ample— enough  for 
a proper  trial  of  Vale  Mixture  — 
Will  be  mailed  prepaid  anywhere 
for  26  ota.  Send  poetage stamps. 


'aivfcoi*'  C®. 


M*r!kt?$  Brw.,  Tfre 


No  Better  Bicycle  can  Ik-  Made 


t ! f • : • : I ’•  !.'•••  i.::  ■ | <:  "HuUt  HktH 
U ,'r.r  ! ! £ . loO.  .-1  " 

' ';wxtrfc32ck,tv> 

• m:’ Jjifij jfj  t j-m jijii  ur  ’ i 

'e<?  Chafti  Model?.  $50,00 
*oy  Chflinle&s  75.00 

Tomtein,  flttUMy  fjfBflhwd,  $75.00 
Cnnvwrtililr,  Jii5.n0 

Scud  fur  L/itnJiigHt  plrfHS  ffefai/s  of  S1TH&* 

LfS'U  LHU'lffHihyr  far  fMQ. 


I Oftciv  id  <-<a;hitnuy  for  your 

| fiK'Ocv.  .(  certain  return 

of  pit-.iivue  ,MKi  health. 

S Tht  Characteristic*  «r«  : 

! CRACK 

STRENGTH 
I DURABILITY 

| TUG  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO. 


ftpldttGMORr  C0\'r4 

'V.Vj  : 1. ■ y.  ■ 

ik fcct ti-%  \ * \y i* *.  . 

Afid , na  n«v*Hi*'i5  frolic V*l i A 1 jM  iff « flV?3* 

AHr  ('  vr  \ Miine  rn  v.w 


SferTfng  Cycle  W/irks.  Kenosha,  W?s. 


m -v  w.vir  a r*  vKartfisit. 


is  no  Kodak 


Rust  anti:  Kodak 


wm 


Pul  3 
Koda» 
i(\  you  r 

F*ooJtUfi 


B\  the 

KODAK 


'&** :p t -*K;  ana.  ;u  tii*  JiuVl:  L; 

- ;S  * •>  ■*'•  ,V  ■.••  ’•  V- l>  ' • ;»  vjk'**  •'  ,£j*  * ' ' 

;r;.v,  v?  v*  * , a ,-•••  v ...  1 ;.  •.  • v > • 

gjj ddd'tf vjV^y  ;•'£;>>< k * : f. b ;if 
•vyV.!;:  v •,’£#  '•  ' •'  f&tvX 

•"'•VaVy’w  -r-h  . be  . jVarUni  -.na 

KO? 

iU###T  & 

a t /£/  Jfqp.  ty 


iFfediesier,  N.  Y 


't 
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Original  from 
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HARrtiivx  MAm-zuttf-  AQ.ifyftTism- 


world,  l it 
Cttrtfc.  The 
IVhed  Co 


■ * Origiral’fro-riv 

UNIVERSITY 


OPfAfifttO 


Riveim 


$-1.00 


HARPER'S  XAGAZIXB  ADVERTISER. 


A Revolver 


vt  t0jww«#t-  £**£*»&■ 

fKtteT-e*- 

^W.  VIW'  -to 

ccvto/'  u w ^ ■ . 

Tite  fj?w>>iwd 

*Vs  ifo  &-'  ■$&*  ■■  $t#£8&  f> l*  * : "W * . iflie  »*' 
rj&ata* 0v*  **$£  rrfe*  ’ ‘a  *sc.;- . 

j?  !&'  -•*£&**  • 'v^. 

. vfex^>-  ■ •$&<*;&;  ■•  V.t* 

&>*>  k ^SK’  K*i  *e  W*  3r 
* »>*  r*»  .£>  **-'i 

■ itti&.&fo  m9&i)pkt*umi. 

:&*»/>*  ^nry»  «>Wi  v*»&  ** 

FOtt€M*WO  AKMfc  CO,* 
Wor^erer*  &- 


uj  ^t>iit>],  ..  ay$V-  r^ui^jjvi] 
V.n^v/A  Aj^tfrili*ev-.;  ‘ 


.^fe-’vl;  PQctnsrtt?.  \ Yy.  £'.  ; 

V*’^vVV»A>  Cvr*«V^ 


Second  Prize,  $100.00  in  Gold 

and  J 2 Otber  Priz^s  i A \1 

Circulars  at  A jnencfes,  .or  §eiii  by  Mi  ’ 

cnformation  &fu£  list  of  '.p*.fa:4:  • 

*Y  CAMERA  CO.,  i 4 t!») 

217  Centre  Street,  -ibscltester, 'N.  V,  v-ffK ; 


THE  WHEEL  FOR  A WOMAN 


" >n£*«  ;.vvntk'lnfe‘<iriv^Hrd  Nr jVtr  If iU-r-0cr£ 

ii.tHnJ  ir)Hp <,  li'WfC-  Jf  s»*r;si.w\?  Atf  \vott0  .jJl  i\\?  vfirtxf  jy*?  £t*£  tltfxY 

H.  li/AtOV >‘*0  .'••i. f&y.*»0r-  •*-* 


Chadless  Crescent,  Model  18, 


.‘.n tt  htjjriry  ^'K-yyr^  offering  jh*t  *^^**$3^ KiL.T  ' h B*Tvv-.W 

>vv*»  i t iv>t:  U # Ouiv'r  *»<40  -'vt*  «** lr;i«  un^Vvfe:^'-  jft-.  ;«v*r>r;Trf*;  vi;<> 0«*  ocva?: 
riii^V,  v#«t  %r,:t''-:rrV  tfjri vtyrL  i»*  itn^-uv*?  viriv^^j{ar . '<;■  •- 

Sfet.d  fyr  a C afcsifogeue,  No..  )*;,.  t^iOn*  *0  *b<M*V  p^r 
.Cr^SttKUv,/  'zHG.  ^boui.  **  The;  Cite  of  t hr  .Wil.t c » ^ '/•'-  .-..■; : '-  ,•:*,•  -;-  i 

Aiufls’  Chain  Woriels,  S35 : Sevel  Bear  Chainlfss  Mr>6?is 

AOfNr'S  EvtPrWNefif. 

WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS. 

ch(cauo.  new  vnitfc. 


■f*', ^‘v'l'V  .-•■..’“1i-;?V,:V 

■'••/’  : -;1  V '■• . " : - V 

;le 

rifii'a'iffsr 

' 'ONtVERStfYCOF  MjCHf6Ati 

ll.l  ftPEh •*  W/<  ikfWmTIXEIl 


t By  out  system  of 
payments,  every  fam- 
jj|  tly  in  moderaty  cir- 
gi  annstances  can  own 
i:  a fine  piano  We  take 
| old  ifiscnimBfife'ayex- 

§ changes  ami  d^hvor 
thepiano  in  your  hearse 
| free  of  expend 

Write  fdr-.gatal'tgue 
and  full  explanations 
11'V.y  You  can  deal  with  u§- 
at  a distant  point  tire 
same  as  in  Boston 


[t  48  • 

ji  Years. 

SAM  • tr»suri»«Mtf  *1  cn 

■ TONE.  . I 
j&  OESICN  * /< 
;widDUMBIUTY~ 

. Art  utomet  s* 

'uadwig  artists. 

i Cq»S£«VAT0fttES 
&*  and  Itm  PRESS  * 

.♦•rjB/derf  tf»e  *•  * 

i highest  honors; 


Rapid  Action 


Camera 


ief  toCfard.  The , Kc*jhTf*t*  U>\«  >vlj*lo«.  king 

Exposure /-XifcVjjv  niofie  ti*AP  on*? jbilnte  IbaV- 

|»K  tf.?  jnait.t/iyw*  ill  * HO-!.-.  Tin**  L>e*t  vukie  ad»- 

roorfat it  lea^-  ijtjfev  TiW  Repealer 

is  p^rlu'CUiLplao 

Adlake  Repeater,  £Jft 

% 4V»  #«J**Ji* 

Adlake  Repeater, ftQ  M 

• : 4- r* 

Adlake  Regular,  3'i  x \%y  $0,59 

With  i2  S*ing|fc- TfctVi  Plato  Holders— Light  tUftii— 
I*  Single  %iaj 

A4Uk«  Spedal  <•  tvftfi  y -y  Sine  \e  t\l  \tn\  ifaum.  Cf  > iiTi 

T'?  ,il »*.  I J I i hi r:  f -, ; ; V $;■ 

NTmv  ViU^  \|c  r -i!  %yftrf.  F^fttuit  attachoR^t. 

Tr.  i ■ v !*•,-  'nt,i;inir  pattevranue  pn  iMigy  FREE  with  uH 
Adi :tU^ . NV\  Matupi;.*,  Auui  in\VPut.(pi  takingato 
4 pi  cants  olsruti?:  obj£d  m tiiHcfBiO  po:Atibtis  oti 
ono  jilrtic.  IMW-  cxrrn.  NVvt  AUJake  U«iuUfet 
FREE.  .Mounted  5 eeuls  sJaii\pB 

New  Devices  on  sM  1S00-  Adlake  Camera?. 

THE  ADAMS  & WESTLAKE  CG,f 

- • fin  Ontario  Street < Chicago. 

M tkcrB  ql'AdluVe;d?dcff;^,.rX-Kiar-&  L?vie&H  Lamps. 
A tofct?  Ac Iflfeiijct  L’j.de  L*injpf»A. 


Vose  & Sons  Piano  Co. 

174  Tremont  Sr.  Boston.  Mass. 


%VW*  ItAfittEUT!  F'fom  ffillcft  conviction  fddcltr*  then, 

Ck ' As -faf*  a/.lmrntvi 

Pit- .HaW  vm  tit- hoi* : 1 4ec.u^..rM^y#f  &*/ 

X )’  th*'.  ^*U  / tislt'uputiti 

f»  TM'rtilllkOT^liV  % vyirh 

> ■*‘*rrr  -.:l: :uoe  -Color  and  ikeripa 

' . u:  k >4:.  Iv;  AiUrmon*  : N.FAV  ifefkte 

v<>'  Fi/th  \r-: ■:  W \M1 1 N<  t*  * \n  FcoitAvNvtru,  -tv*-  4 

*v  >y  ; 3 fi»y\«;o  i.>on  x h ■ > w-tb ,>v.  ^ 

And  ' 


H,S.  UVCOSTE 

Special  Newspaper  Representative 

38  Park  Row,  - ~ New  York 

B>pr*\r'*fhiti*  ftt~C  £r7'^  f ifiitn.ytfK 


PROF,  I.  HUBERT’S 


SSI  PROF.  I.  HUBERT’S 

mmm  mm 

® ® Far  tl>r«  I 4»r»f  hi ♦'*/»> !*♦ 


13  L iohr-tfgtit 

Plate  Holders 


i»a  .yhYvivoc 'ioA** ! fwAi HafceO 

y OftWr, 


^AkV, 


ITARPRtl  S ilAVAZIXR  AW StiriSEE. 


GOING  ABROAD? 


The  pleasure  and  benefit'  6f  any  journey 
Lv  bifid  fif  sftt.  trl  gatnys,  races,  hunts* 
.'Ms.  is  enhanct-d  bv  the  use  of  a 
(.*•>( >d  yi.iss.  Of  all  fteld,  Marine,  or 
Opept  brasses  ever  made,  the 

Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss 


are  by  far  the.  .best,  - . Gt&ief-.  Pidti 
Powar,  Range,'  and  ■slerec^coR^  e fleet 
Lighter,  Smaller,  mo. e ( '.uiivcnamt, 

a . y &*,ktet  fft££  ■ " 

t'Aet/Wrupii^  i *i>! '•>»**  v*  »„/««,  . r - ■ 

MANUFACTURERS,  * 

sh  mgf  BAUSCH  & .LOME  OPTICAL  CO, 


N.  V.  Office : 

25th  St.  4 

CHICAGO : 

State  A WtsWo§te>n Sis. 
BOSTOH : 

32S  Washington  Sit 


BAUSCH  & LOM^ZBISS  STEREO  BINOCULARS 


OLO  STYLE 


ta&s  ftu  ora&R 


We  Are  Here  to  Win 


HI  S*  ?'-'r‘d  pritev 

P -f.  ' mnu-x^l 

A V Tj%4r**fr^  workman-, 

Vl.-i  u-  Ever  y- 
■•  • in  n r.r-t- 
....  carri.i£t 

y&*~*g*  ft'Lj  lie  found  tit 
the  vehicles  constructed  by  the 

Waterloo  Wa^on  Co.,  Ltd.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


CENTURY 


CENTURY 


0131, 

HEADLIGHT 
U«  isw 
iVIodel. 


GAS 

HEADLIGHT 

: Lor  Wc>cJm$ 
and  dritjog. 


?miiC«vtnry 

mm  SS 

XT  WitrrtmSkvPr.r. 


(Jtir  r frrkhir  far  M* 


• Mnn  MAnPI  FOR  Fife**5  OR  MATES  , , . 

1099  IHUUCL.  may  be  l.0 Ai»tu>  in  oavuchT. 

PRACTICABLE,  COMPACT,  PORTABLE  .* 

FOR  FILMS  OMLV.  FOR  BOtH  FILMS  AR»  PLATES. 

*K:  >\  B»  "b- •:•  :•.  #n.fro  j ,<  » -s..-  . ■-.'•iv  k-m  - »•*»  ‘WWiv,ivv-  - '• 

. - IMH».  I 10  , Horl.-ve  - . S*;,v* 

! • ; y j Sfu«Ud  irh*r  I«3&r.  ■ UL<** 

*-VVe  the  NEW  AMERICAN  FILMS  lor  riAiW-Cwera  W^fc;  ^ 

v IU»  1 vC n t i*H  > <T94P'  A Li. . nif  *n«,v»|.Vr>  iHl vyttrv  >*,w  2i<*  4*.  Py 

FREE. 

ITHiHMV  Jt  fn  39i  broabWav, «ew  vor*,  ;P.i'' 

I l IlUllI  4A  CL'.,  -IS.  AT.  40  E.  Randolph  St,  Chicago.  Jit. 
ESTARUSMtn  1«dj. 


tvkyv  . 


BAJIPSR'S  MAtMSlXtt  A&rgRTJSglL 


1899  Mode* 


Make  Amateur 
Photography  | 
Easy  and  are 
the  Best,  ( 


Aluminum  Platehalders, 

Exposed  P fates  are  removed 
without  distorting  Unexposed* 
Detachable  Bulb  Defease* 
Automatic  Shutter* 

Automatic  Register, 

Three  Diaphragms* 

Finest  Lens  System  known, 

AH  parts  interchangeable. 
Lowest  Price  for  best  quality* 


Hv* . . 5'-.  Pi *r ; Pkwrss  4- 

. bp  4 V.  t ,f>9$  <4\  the t*Kirk«t  lor  the  money 

\ g | g*  ,Tj  KMb  uor  of  *ntrUi£H**f-brtcrd  esutjeras  bill 

'll  I Camera  ihfrtk  *>t  putc\i*zipg  bnitjfc y9vr***f  vvtifvt  «vk  hstyfwp? :.'|c 

*r‘#*  :..  jfoy  5-Of9t,v;  Vgl&gfggft,' 

ai1s^!l  * them.,crs  Western  Camera  Mfg,  Co* 


:t1  i&G  hit  fUt*  COtivemeirc/e* 

, i.l  w yXMjjr  UiHlt , 

fcfc-y  9UjV.  shi?tpf*»  tdAbotf 

> t J5-13?  Wabash  Art,^  Chicago, 
if  79  ffossso  $u,  Hew  York- 


rz*  ■ B&SB f IVIHutl  ; 

i*sk  l4it  rr{ffT{< *st  frjetjqj&t  prrpat&ZcYjt  rtfyti-  £ 

* Appf<5Viil,^  lo  t>e  teX'if  ftcd  at^mrexuensr  if  f®bY  £ 

* cite  b*st  to)  l-.*/’ 9 dc-k  -.'wt  x>U!  ftt^tafl  •<\«\  ,;i  pried.  #. 

\ ThJ.s  «i«sk  Irji  r.ti*  *•<!  ^ritw-U,  a closed  back,  -"'erovo  • > * 
J u J'k caster.-.  deck  tofy  j 

* ffdjttft  hy;i\^..tY)nit»Vi(itfv^U'nkt>9n4ance;of4t^\vers,A9:«4'S>*^***kn  2 

* hedr.s.  Ifvi^  rmuW  cd  cHtdce  ter«saT.v<d  « uik*  rich  * 


SELF-TONINC 


(AllJSrOTVPE) 


PAPER 


CONTAINS  the  gold  and  tones  while 
printing.  No  lading  from  exhausted  ton- 
ing solutions — none  to  (bother  with.  Prints 
will  never  fade. 

EVERY  ti  •gKr&.tiw  Stines,  *»• 

SHEET  W#.l  mm\t u r.  to  liv*) 

GUARAN-  Of*.  [ffwf&'MOHAi.  durl  u ,/V<vW  ftii  Wit 
TEED  a taold  tc • pc rmwtf eiHV Hi  hi-*  t hot  >\,n(>h'. 

MATT  CtOSS.  5am«  PHofU,. 


sW*  P^yTriishi  C>C>  .id-  St«,  *C,  »#it4t««;  ifU»uU  VrV'*r\f 

A<ir^rrtty*Ata>'<T.;  ' ; -’••*  V •;.  * ' , v-  ' ' ,.  " 

* -.<-•  . •••,.'/,  . ‘ :•<•••..•-•»  1 f, 

i: THE  fftEO  MACS*  M,  SOANC  ftAttDS,  MICH 

*'  M »k c rs  of  Of&c  k tmd  1. 1 bfa ry  Fmty:  U u r e 

i tetter  Files  and  Card  Indexes;  " ^ 

.2  a drUry  p>le*S.  *%>>?••/??* 


r.  3 v.;,..  , ...  . .;i:> , - i rfv 

7/  rfv/  foktUi  at  /rO*>  tUifUr'si  •'A'fV.'V'i 

A'MIuHrCAA  S¥:Tvr-TrfNl>;ii  tmpkr  tio. 

hot  » M »Wl4fk,  ^S'.  J. 


U A fit' HU'S  XA  ttAZlX&  A WFJiTiHKR. 


THE  MONROE 


KarJt uxvi  iy?i«n»artriH£nt  i.*  v.*Hiie . • <v\$  Cgp&fc*.  The 

...  i r.^it  <..•.♦*,  >*: v Awsy’'\\}AZ-'tUut 

sfoik^l.  ' XXU  wxpityt'ii  \'p  ->:Wr  a,  ^vaK^H^^adijig 

tr**r  oM.y  tfta*  'Axyr  • ,&i  wa*4 

J ‘jr*a it fi( d £ hi*c  a <4 *e  rifcv£ i *4 iV- J eftf jfjjr  T * ii 

$A>K*in*r;  can  fn^.  * rvck.  wr.pt>-j  >ts  .«.*o- 

•$tT*»<$U*TV  j*  Vi  s'U  Utfn;l Wirie,hxHjUj.i.V^'e>f3k  >c#  — ;X$i;fe  ti^  o*iw? 

artif  ^nvr  j^  <4w  . i^;  H\^t  M)i*^  niirifremtet*-  *<;&*&:  ' Tht'ii&sfc  i#  &nxg-Ahza&:Qf  sintt* 
j&xi  it  " ^t;  i .-  •iivuniaL  Vi-,;  jja^fc  - ■•.  l&y&f'*  profit 

K . " . ; ’ ; • • '••••'  *e.  ♦•  ^‘.‘i  •;.».»  lx- its-  ^AhXX^d  «:'«Uii^atJS- 

f,^ctory.  k*r  - yy  • yi**;  *.*4h>  1 *if  :l^-^<x^cCtfenA:  for 

a wT>i>  ihc*  ktfui  fihif  ;.ri£  sr;  •**'$!  V **ktrs* 

Bhow.&  hMv  .MViiV  .'vityifc -direct  k;_  »i VfKc'»w  •''  ' ’ '•'  ■ ;-v'  -.;iv'y"-f> 

l hesc*  ■•■<•  . If/:  iU  ••■ 
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si-v- i *K' > 4S'^#>S *#•>£  **•>  *.  4K'v'  *f£l  *$ 


Cooking  Utensil 


/;,••/••  arse  if  4c*  'aftt>NA<ni.V-, 

LA  LARCfc  & afO^WEAiN  JJjFG/  Ctf 


tSs $£$■<£ 

v^f -j^,.  j * sf *■* 

'MS**  1; 

>£3«1. 

Winning  Their  Way 

Bwith 

AMERICAN 

rntpv  i ar*  k~  42. 


EPICURES 


^steciocl  jahaffi  Queen  01ives,stuffed  with  mild 'sweet 
^prcialfy 'tyeafed^hijfesome.  delicious,  appetujngim  fife# 

made  e?  large  rnawanilla  olives,  prepared  exactly  » PlmCfe-4 
pJ  iiffennd  o rrtv  in  flavor  which  some  connoisseurs  prefer  •—  i 


tW  vtl  l|4.  till  V'iilT  differing  only  in  flavor  which 

$<y%x  With  botuk  S-vmpu  QqttU  wiu  Ma**£b  WTWtun  on  6^  fa  cef*rs 

j^|  | , .ft’  , ig^r:  . * /<?)  j p Wade  in  fhct'.^Tict 

. / UiU  iv  V IvVv  V li  ft3v»ii<j  a <j«iijue  ari^eiil'lous  fovucpediisar  t & $t 

solo  tiv  ttu,  dealers  . 

Scviffc  fPacfcirui  6ompuru;.®Jkw‘ljcrfi. 

EXCLUSIVISTS  IN  OUVES  AND  OLIVE  PRODUCTS. 


One  Reason 


America's 

Leading 

Champagne 


?or  ff/xfcs  rtnci  a’tt  irtat *>ir  fl4tv 
pad  artpt**}  vp  tvef 
^Hn^nt^n.  i$gp  hfe  .&ev4ct 1 

They  littfc 


AMERICAN  .PEOPLE 


cjgars 


$>J  V?»'‘  VI?  Wll Vi  \z ft; 

• :y './  ■’  M ' Try  v>£  •H^.^ 


tJ  rtri,: 'Ti&fffc*  w* 

*(y+t#y'  vfevti cr$r^i$  \tU\ 

> V ir^fUfTt^nr^^-  ifi  'afyiOv £*Vr 

*\n  « ;r.oVf^f  v^rC^fe;' *ii 

. \r  c >-  •j'rvV*i  ^ jA.  jftjrfSft  »-3f ^Cf> *. $’«j 

* • v V-.  • -V: 9 '&'*■' fawd-fc*  Kj $ r>  - *h‘JMiSV '4»3$N1 


-*v*$^pw£  • •;;  % '-:v; 

iUBBANAWlHIu^^^BA^jW.? 


• .Silts.  &4  <ji.y,\  .^irkf'C-rc,  $•>. y 
’ :•  A.h’>eriL<nj  'Co.  Sv. 


rrABTKRW  VAGAZtSE  AT>VEItTI*KK. 


.fURPlRR'S  MiWAttm. 


“L 1 toe*  V ha  Vi  bet  kept  you  waiting.  As  I forget  the  butter,  I «y  as  bemad  to gut  something  to  take  tfei  claoc, 
rtnd  DLXR  REE'S  SALAD  DREEING  bewabeKe?  \ot  » iditfiebis^aifei  will  mak*  us.  3.  salad  a.^'^8^ 

-S^M'iVt  ViCKf. vW.yrt-liw -i.vi  S*:  ^MtMifhcvcji^xv  'rWy^hJlk 


$36  Washington  Street.  New  York  fzlfcy 


that  begets  buth  health  and  sat 
i&iac.tion  Va  always  present  if 


GREAT  i 
WESTERN  \ 


ampagne  * 


-an  Amerir.aivwi i><?  ^ 
at  less  eust  0 

than  ithpu ftp cVv  possessed  o I # 
Vi  merit  that  Warraijts  a trial 

a cntnpan^jfjc  with  the  I* 
taote  rosUv  fflretgu  # 

The  present,  ytrstage  is  winding  new  £ 

friends  c^Jetorner?  <jyfly^  ^ 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  £QU  * 

Sol.'  Mahtrs,  f'lHJMS,  N,  V.  J 

w»k>  k.  ♦ H<  IS.  Kbk  5r  Cq.  ffi»W  Vofk/M.  Vi  £ 
v ^ ^ i 5.  .*•'  W^rCt  ii>> , B<f!»fc.>ti,  e 

■%%  %V^,  V%^kW  ♦ 


•10c  the- 

;V  «ju  hiifk&C.  onf,  ti$\.Afyoi\  vmI]  . V»f'rn^;|r^la y 

fi-jr  L‘Oukfe  P>  irfU  &^ysfes’  iif 


TfiE  KCYSjr-p  MfC  i-:0„  ayUintHw^avT^m, 


5Ai»  flUtflOSCgAsI 


|>aeaqgo«9eeeefr! 

p You  Cannot  Be 
P Stronger  than 
I?  Your  Stomach. 

r>  ..  . ...  Yx, 


For  Infants  and  Children 


< IVtyrt'i  will  ftvtr!v»i4.  U<  s*>-r»#: 

J enurmcuU.  qitai^i+s*  - 

. t he  UvsuU  f - , t 

3 •'Viih  a viije- 

3 ihut  Vliij  Si  CAu 

'v  soriiku  ', 

< A Positive  Core 

< t>i>i  Uvtiolie*  tHs  y-.p’W  fKi*i  v 

J .... 


JOHNSON’S 

DIGEST  !Vt  fAlttfW 


I*  HtyeoyT.rtfc*.  <vT  0!*uc*V<;4' 


In  U sc  For  Over  30  Years 

tm-£  cfr*rA‘>H  crjw  F-5.f47;  fyx^yv  ,y6qk  <-Xfy 

04 


• \ Y:*£ i ?QH  3-tr  al  frc fn 

JMI^ERS^WOF  Mii 


if.iftf'EH  ’X  XA  OA  ZlSg  Ail  VKUTIXKJi. 


The  Source  of  Unnumbered  Woes 


Lithia 


A Sovereign  Remedy 
and  Preventive. 

It  goes  by  Special  Order  of 
Eminent  Physicians  to  Paris, 
France,  for 

URiC  ACID  DIATHESIS. 


-fc*£iwrrit  t>v 


Ur.  Thomas  H,  Buckler,  ;/  / < />- 

suggested  of  ijthia  as  a 
Sol  vent  for  Uric  Acid,  vs . 

*£&&Bvrnno  Lithia  Water 

with  gtWsl  results  in  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.  Rheu- 
in.j.t3stf»vAi»d  Ooul,  and  with  this  ntetett  I have 
or4rf»d  # to  Europe  fratn  ]&luww,  Lithia  Is  In 
im  form  so  valuable  as  where  It  exists  in  the 

mmSj* iSboffaio  lithia  water 


i4  m *♦  t tiave  obtained  from  any  remedy  have 

‘ SS5  Buffalo  lithia  water 

Send  me  by  early  steamer  six  cases  of  the  water  of  Spring  No,  a,  to  15  Rue  Vernet, 
Psaris,  France, 

Excess  of  Uric  Acid  in  . t lie  Mo  j«i  makes  Uric  Acid  Pplson.  Uric  Acid  Poison  makes  Gout, 
Rheumatism,  Stone  in  the  Kidney  or  Bladder,  Bright'*  Disease  of  the  Kidney,  Neuralgic 
affections.  Mental  Depression,  Nervous  Irritability,  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Nervous  Headache, 
•Nervous  Asthma,  Eczema,  Dyspepsia,  an  i m.«i«-hnablr  ills  vynhout  avi,  >n.l  especu)U  m 
Disease  of  the  Kidneys  and  la  Women  under  certain  conditions  causes  Ursemjc  Poison, 
Coma,  Con vulsions,  and  death. 

Vliem;.rv<rO  Rimrfii  n t I'TUlfi  UfjtTrp  us  a AT  KT ’ <m<l  IT  i M I -vA  fv >H  M Urk 

Ko«*  p*»wtr  of  DvJTFJmMJ  Ml  flfJFl.  IWUI  c*lf  Acid  arid  its  salts  * ? ^ 0 frh^r  sv.ovm,  siyd 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


8J  ftP&ll  S MAXiAZrX#  AUViRTiiSKU, 


Children  may  not  always  gain  in  weight  rapidly,  but  they 
should  certainly  gain  steadily.  If  they  do  not,  something  is  wrong. 

How  is  it  with  your  child?  Is  there  a steady  advance  all 
along  the  line?  Are  the  muscles  firm,  the  nerves  strong  ? Is  the 
blood  red,  the  digestion  good  ? If  not,  something  is  wrong. 

L,  Emmett  Holt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  0 Diseases  of 
Children  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  in  hk  work  on 
of  Children,  says : 

" Cod-liver  oil  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  tonics  for 
young  children.  It  is  also  of  very  great  use  in  anemia,  and  for 
a large  number  of  children  who  are  extremely  delicate,*' 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  the  purest  cod-liver  oil,  partly  digested, 
and  made  free  from  all  disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  It  also  con- 
tains the  hypophosphites,  the  best  of  all  nerve  tonics.  All  pale, 
thin,  and  delicate  infants  and  young  children  need  it.  It  will 


scott 


Y?  ifatrsoitos* 
and  $are  Throat, 


Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

• 4»4?T  tearV-.yi'  ;1  H f -t; f \1*S  ifit'svi-l  Cl..- 
l OK  K-i  nt  Si  0 Tltfe ft ty:  -f  t f. $ 1 ft  V v|v  T JftIL & $ ■ 

•»v lit v i t?<r> mi  hc  v.Miif  fi-nv: : h tv  j» 

f mien  •¥ T'jy?  'i Ut-  I'n'.O  -, 

x i i -vys  ou;  t'jvJK,  cWrs ■■a rwr*<. m\- 

• tV  \v\Yiiri. 

Twcnty-lW’.-  cent?  a S' >>:}•■ 

l/xa-cx.  x±*  iSABrcKB’s  oac 


BTiNWfegraa 

’W&ffim.  MHO 


CAUSES 
SOUMO  SL£E 


tNCRCftSfc'S 


CIVCS  OOOp 
APPETITE 


VITA1VTY 


i .!**•■  viiiwk'  v 

'v. . 


•*,»»  t fit  (V?  1 

■MKfP.t*  Oyi'.iU 

PtipiuVurw u O'* 


V-A-U- ^.Vic? cf*\te >Vr%* 

f'nWVVi>f  j'.  o ; m/w;.  Vr  MVv*Vi«*£-  •*  t»ot  ■«**  t 

».  v;-o  n>  -•  ■»' .y > iiflWWwlCTillllWW 

>.  . ’N/.y  , vw  ».£a*»  41. » 

4>i.  •■’■  ..{ip  ill  • •.*•  ■a  r.-.V-  awMtjic 

of,  H.  SANGHe  A COMPAWY.  , • 


pr.yfp' 

hi  IL  i I ES  * 


2t;i  fifth  i » rym; 
H t Plfih  ifcfrvi  I.  H 


CHtLOREM 


jrAHPRIl'S  MAGAZVtE  A&fMSTfXpR. 


For  the  Complexion 

To  ptnffy  apid  beaUfctfy  *ktr<  add  prevent  pimples, 
' blptein^*  blackheads,  redness, 

'..'  K'Q^h.t>c^,  oily,  vuothp 

S^1  a * vdwpping,  &*#>  sunburn,  and 
other  Pirns  pt  ski  ft  biem* 
i m *1  i$h<s, ;no -rniier  br  irq> toplexfcm 

'a*  *i^9K  % V soap  i&f  a moment  to  W com- 

P£-^-s  * )»***(  wftK  Ccl^iCOHA  Soap.  be* 

&&//!$£&  :^i^“''iiss':-btbi*r  .•**&£•  pbchefc;  the 
• " >/, ' ■ ' ' -V  - ' . '< : . ’ V t;*uS£>  viz, T Me  i&'itiiiriiy 

* T “ «>r  injlamta  toniiitum  rt/OWToRfcK, 


BALDNESS 


if>  an  f»rtifrc'uil  romlition,  Vn6\>cc<l  vhirffj  by 
voting  head  tim*ring*,  the*  tMe&itagP  Hnd  «r- 
cltiding  the  air.  Who  ev#r  iiw  A fyt*J4 -$£*$£*? 


Shampoo  with  Cutjcuju  unse  with  wirm 


Coke  Dandruff  Cure 


■nppipipipipipiipiiiiipiipii , ^ _ mmmm  v^lPip® 

dr  Y*.fctfti  apply- 4 -Ughi  dressing  bf 

■ C - Qnc  vn  a , pu  rest  ol  emc*  I lj  eo  ts, 

IvN  v^^^^v  ^en?»v  rubbed  iu?o  the  Sfctfpv 

W Th*  simple;  rci  reshnig,  sw$ 

1\  Inexpensive  ir^tmeorvvd]  soothe 

i v ‘^7  irdLiUd  And  itching  mrfoct*f' 

K \ St  Jgj&jp  stimulate  the  hair  fofiicfe,  d<&r 

m.  \ .ff  t hi;  scalp  and  :h*fo  10  brtis bi 

s!  ll  scul,’s  '*f,d  ff , supply  Dig 

V O.V:  /\.  ao*  o.Wst  ivuft  enurg)  ^rtd  nourish- 
ment.' nfrte  nii'  baif  xroy\\  #«d*  jrrof&k^n  clvio,  tyhoie* 
some  scaipv  when;  nil  vise  fails.  • 


tc.  a cJeanUng  and  cooling  no^nnioJi,  v*ry  grateful, 
wlwpo  that  head  iis  hot  and  itches.  It  nines  .uid  invi^ror- 
aterf  the  scalp  and  penuaceapy  *rad  ieate^  dandruff. 

“ Cvslo.  Dawtndf  CMrc '* « ^uursuP.^il  t y^rt^ 
or  snoocj-  ♦efju'UiihiJr.  (mt  itr.lUr  o.  f.odle 
n,  at  l>j  <*pre6s.  Ucvjchtt  free- 

A-  R.ttUEMjeJi  eo..  ta  U Ss»e  Si-,  6hfc»iw. 


Red  Rough  Hands 


Bathe  ^nd  soak  the  iwnls  on  retiring,  in  l&i 

' — ^yui:rrOTirx;t  Cuticur a saAtr  t>ry 

anoint  freely  \\}th  t xcv 

k ^.OrnttheiTt,  the  grbtt; 

it  and  purest  of  emollients.  ' 

SKk  dWrioa:  thrt  night  «-m.  Uoht\  VnJ 

R^wis*  For  f^ugb,  >iiii*pf>ed 

j&igt  I ijjL  ^ fcvitmh  palm^  ^hip^ft’vSi  v*il* 

| with  gain  fi it  fmetr  thf^ 

l UilfflK Tjm&RRfaL^  J tr^unent  is  tiftipiy  wcmuorinl 
and  a blessing  to  All  nflliricd  with  .sore  bands,.  - 

For  Sanative  Uses 

I U remarkable  embUiehitV  cieansThg,  And  purifying 
r-i:-  ' pmjKrrties . derived  fr<>m  (ji;Ti^VftAr  fhk 
dfc,  \ gvt'-tl  s'kin  ourev  warrant  the  use  . •)  ij;  \ 

; ',  ^ S0At\  ip  .tjie  .form  o>  baths  far 

/ aiinthrtpg  itritat^>3r  ;infiAinnj^t;»:»n^  and 

/^:  ^ ofTewsive  p£f- 

rati  bn,  arid  :i'iso  in  lin- h'na  ri  iiMcrnat 
\ Ts^JJ'  *a^he* Miid  elutions  for  ulcerative  •/  '•  d- 
gtmj  for  many  >mtiscgiic 

purgb5c£n-  Which  ftsidiiy  suggest  them»dvc^  to  wehien}. 

apd  fcspedallv  io  r n others.  The  use  of  Cptic^ra 


arresti.  df&yj} 

' ;Arj|  .^tsttrs:  p i tv 
J t sodin^  Q«ntist^, 

t5 i i^v  oj<*''n  fk-  i*i'^-.^*‘i^^V;'::i. 

JClS . tinto i 


j ar/d  fcspedaliy  P>  t ft  others 
Qrrjtif»rT*t  >vixh  t*v 'Tkw  a Si  UP  will  also  prove  Uself  of 
j much  tveTichf  ni  the  ^<t#^rer  t-ases. 

j SoJd  fiioybhPUt  the  m>rld  Price.  THE  SET,  S>'3.y  vr 
( St«j*T  s>e.;  Oivrvjcvr,  y>r  ; Rfc.v»f.vft»yr^  ^xei.  j(o£r.  Pottek 
EhpiG  !j?j‘i)  C krw;  CiWr  , fVop^.,  DciBtpn.  Alt  *ib*?ut  tlie* v> Skin, 

! ScaJps  and  H?nd^'  frte  io.kU  mentioning  this  njaga^ini- 


nAJtrws  MkttJMM  Afn'mnxm 


E.  BATH  CABINET  GO 
1300  14tH  St.*  Racine,  Wi9. 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  NEW  YORK 


If  you  are,  or  expect  to  be,  interested  in  Real 
Estate  in  New  York  in  any  way,  I should  be  glad 
to  advise  with  you  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
employed  for  thtyac^Mt^ittent  or  management  of 
same,  or  to  give  you  a yalue  upon  it  that  will 
establish  a basis  of  Viperabon  in  your  own  mind. 
It  costs  a little  thturey  to  do  this— not  much,  very 
much  less  than  it  costs  to  make  a mistake. 

Estates  looked  after. 

E.  A.  T REDWELL,  Real  Estate 

(Manager  of  Times  Building). 

41  Park  Row,  N.  Y,  Citv. 

New  York  Appraiser 

Telephone,  Cortia'ndi  3707. 


Bi  HP  Kit'S  M UVA21SH  jiBVKBTJSHtL 


you  are  stiSering  from  any  SKIN  DISEASE,  or  IMPURE  BLOOD, 

SULPHUME 


will  cure  you,  quickly.  Price  $1XX)  per  bottle, 
express  prepaid. 

SULPHUME  is  dissolved  sulphur,  and 
will  cure  all  skin  diseases.  It  gives  the  bene- 
fits, at  your  home,  of  Sulphur  Springs.  For 
Rheumatism  and  Weak  Kidneys  it  is  par 
excellence. 

SULPHUME  SOAP  is  the  only  soap 
in  the  world  made  with  liquefied  sulphur.  That 
is  why  H is  the  only  genuine  Sulphur  Soap . 
It  has  no  equal  for  the  toilet  and  the  hath. 
Price  per  feox  75  cents,  express  prepaid. 
A trial  cake  mailed  upon  receipt  of  25  cts, 

SKIN  BOOK  FREE 

Drop  x postal  ctrd  sumS  we'll  mail  you  our  Suiphumr 
Book  — in  It  you  wiO  find  solid  facta  about  the  care  of 
your  stdo  and  blood. 

Your  d«<gri*t  can  procure  Soipbume  preparations 
(root  his  jobber,  without  extra  dhajye  to  you. 

Svlpftsm  eefflpBf,  (13  Nsdss  MtKteg, 


4< Mother,  where  are  (he  (idle  red  spots 
you  had  on  your  face?  lr 

"Gone,  m y darting^  Snip  hu  m*  and 
phttme  Soap  have  taken  them  ail  away  ” 


is  Curable 


CAif  treatment  is  i«ken  m htttne  the 

tntbjlrfty  &n<l  expert**  «>(  *«»  fu#tkuw  urjUmeiil. 

No  Hypodermic  tofrteKtoitx  wbt»  ttaAr'crQ  efft-d*, 
t X c.u.P«4 ; not  temporarily  'Kllew.  The  'expense 
mneti  »c*x  than  the  hiKtlmte  tmnaievitti.  ft 
e*»  *J«  nerro*,  the  *u>taiwh.  *&d  tea Tee 
paTwot 'ill-  gtwd.contfflftni.  xad 

cpriwfwmljeMce  ft*e  and  <oq [tUtwitlhL  Write  Tor 
m»r  te>c*k  un  Alcoholism  fttfd  uart wli«! 
muthvl  {>**e  In  phthi  ep?e!oft*»- 

« are  ytcc^Wffhrtjr-  ’ueAtie^.  JmuifeaU  <lf  pft? 
by  ripuf.  eyety  niottib.  t?hd^r  otrr  sjeRrai 
btfc  «v  »rrA*r  pom)  t-ti  ee  tracii  pit  Ivor  t ve*  ifkji VM  if  *1 

'll.'  yrcriilrl  not  lie  p*mH<bte  Fr». "gvi- eiffttV  InflnfW^ 

tm  mi*  **  tin-  Tulhovltig  did  wri  Wv  <rit»\t«i. 

• . tjoo.  L.  k CrtHhu  jfLmwftt)  Tvmpx 

>\nr*  Mmv.Uiri't n !>i  Ah>#i:L.i;  Vhti  vy  »rk  M the 
ILVlTJ’LKTT  i tntJC  jq  ivhllnl^h  P 

niaiittiv  th  hdtmio.F  t$f  hU  ' Aifi#- ’ ■ 

former  TVwfrjftwe  'wt 

T*>iAl  A'iijitliithH-e  :^v*i M r *T  A ii»*V >>■* :-  H Ihr 
HARTLEY  UfLJf  R Ur»  Jr  in)tpn.  It  \yill 

ui>.o(VWlhtU’  nift**? aftynitpiilv  lhau  any 
. r&iuH'jf  *if 

IE  BARTLETT  CURE  CO 
t>.  c.  Bartlett,  m.d.. 
ijjC  Washingietf  St,,  Chicago,  Hi. 
1133  D Broadway,  New  York,  NL  Y, 


WE  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU 


TO  tite  positive  Lltr^iv^  power  of 

M4Y  BLOSSOMy  t^e  original 
Sit ft  Ifrwfi?  TretiffHiWt Knt\ d to  s3iow  otir 
contiJersce  in  it,  we  will  Send  upon  request,,  io  any 
woman  stiff eriug  from  any  ronti  pf  fern aie  com- 
plaiift,  this  complete y six  vvetl<s’  Vne«i>t 
has  effected  such >yo'ndf?rfu)  Cu)r«s  among  riving 
wumefi  nf  high  staRijiitg  in  .thk.'e.uuntrvl  ’<  •• 
Hf  Titter  trying  this  treatment 


WE  KNO  W THTS  WJT  L 1WRE 


DRS.  LaFOUNTA!!^  6:  CO 

tASS  Wnbash  Avenue,  CHIC/i 


II A (IPZR'S  H.irrAZIXE  ADrgRTtSXR. 


HARPERS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  .TIIJ2  WAR  WITH  SPAT 

be.yuncl  question  one  Of  the  finest  spefcirnensr  of  pr^sswork  ever  Htfue# 
in  this  eouiury,  jprintVrt  qa  iV OPT1M " prWs^es- beyausq; the.  pub- 
lishers believed  the  ’( >PT)  MI"H"  would  insure1  very  fine  and  absolutely  uni- 
form work  throughout  long  .runs*.. 

These  ijualme?  have  given  the  -OPT}  WES  11  first  place  in  the*  establish- 
ment fti  Messrs  HARPER  & BROT  H E R S.  which  is  u -guarantee  of  what  the 
u v»PTl  MUS’‘  can  tfo  P*r  any  one  seeking  a first-class  press. 
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For  .jrt.{V>rnlfitio.ti  .as  t>>  thfr  correctness  of  above  .stiWefttEttis  «£  trotild  refer 
Mk>^S.  HARPER  & Wr  lc>  copies  of  ^Harper '<?  Pictona* 

t • < r •.  V'f  the  War  -with  Spain  ” 


THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CQ„ 

N«  London,  Conn, 

CaiMv  <*->. ••  T u.OV/-iy |v..  \ . ?k:. 

c.  a L-<>u.oi(i>  • fiMiNHAK  x h«os;  & sprNivn?.** 
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Thf5i)Itays 
Trial  Begun 


Ttip  frta/t>  hwf/b  5vfrpJtetf  * fib  f_jn£TwJey  amt  TbUrt  J5 o&ue  Uir  sy  ^at  al  j 

fififf  Pr+ct*  $Swf  $v*Pte&JM><4 ppm ral  *nd  &>ytmt3M  alter  J'ftfrty  rise>  *r  Ida}.  | 

The  First  Award  of  the  Omaha  Exposition  was  given  the  Larkin  Soaps. 

IT  is  wise  bcdWOmy  to  use  <T*x>d  Soap,  Out  ;Soaps  arc  sold  entirely  on  their  merits,  with  out  j 
guarantee  of  purity  Thousands  or  famjlirs  use  theac  and  have  for  ts^any  years, \xi  ; 
every  locality,  many  in  ycmr -viridity.  Ask  us  for  your  neighbors*  testimonials. 

_ g • IiflA#i  saves  you  half  the  retail  cost  of  your  soaps,  ^0  5 

1 |I6  LHfKHt  I flea  double  the  purchasing  value  of  this  $p  per  edit,  j 

m U»  *-*»*••»****  * a premium  bought  M you  below  j 

emt  of  mating.  One  premium  is  A White  Eoarmted  SUelyBrass- Trimmed*  Bow  Fool  1 

fiTais  top  rod  at  head  arid  foou  and  heavy  *%*¥**?*’«>»*»»>»» ************ •?*** 
hi;4^,  gnld-bapiered  trimmings.  M&lleabfe-  casting*  J Quy  Great  C01J)fcittUliUtt  BOX*  J 
Jtw.  «r*W.  gMglfe  Wj-beari**  «*«*  | Ml  V«r  ! 

4‘,  4 0»  feet  «'•'*'••  <>'i  (eei  long,  H*»i.  4>»  » . . I 

iFe*ott  $J<*  feet:  high . Corner  p^sts,  l men  in  | ia*  bars  "?»srr  Sij&p  $i>  do  \ 

Wm& 1 1$ °?d w‘»*^ * M*T*-  , , : | 

At  rr>  viom'v  oayv  rxi.w.-  it  tlw;-  purchaser  finely  # i*  ****  tmrrc  mougn  boat  vg  1 

pit  the  S&Tfj*,  etc ,i  i>f  •'  credent  rnialHy  am)  the  pie-  C x tot  n*nu«rt*. 

m :“r‘  &foi*cUiry  dml  as  tw-prfetimed,  tmun  j w ,bt* ; VSMr  | 

$u;*  W4  &not>.  u«.  *giyidb  are -subject  to  mr  •#  * ia^  kokob  ssiaHT  aoouRirir*  .*V  ] 

Of detV  Wfc  Oif\ke  iHr x\w&  h>r  ivhaf  vou  have  tiseil.  • i-4  .DOS.  IftO'W&HMt  eOB$m£XW  soif  . *$  j 

n sAf  p&££7il  fvt  ’- -zityJ  $fjiptnetil  ) t <4  DOJt.  Otb  ttlQUnE  CA£TXi>£  fioiJP 

t*  wflr.  wismi  04*weal  toast  so<lp  j . .ss 

?ountc*,tistied.  ,r  f,f  ( . 

.•jr-M'anygirtlB.  and  boys  &t*\Wwfv  aCbautampm  Peak . .g  Bo2  sjnoo^  a0£>*  ;46  1 

binaii^n  \U*x  arnot^  iirw  ^to  pjily  ^jahe  * • 1 : " 

ourhin4.and  tlii^'  voun^  n-iv  the  yreintiiis  a-s  J *'  .<»»,*•» m i»e’  ♦•hirfivrt^u'iwei  * 

‘‘a  middleman'^  pvoht  ’ D»C  wide  #vxe»s**%>t  pi4»  ^ 1 9C»TtL£  aioB.tssSA  Taa?B  POWtsit  .36 

COUxirviiAaJl our  t »«  r .«k  <!>.'  )' i titi.  Juvirht-tt^  tb** 

VonUM  HM<t$,nn«ty  Wn*ln»^»jg  4 i ^ »mS^!«£L'i*hS^«I»  ' ’ » 

iv<  Premiums  sent . <..»  m^e»i  , i mos  wrrcB  bxsw.  aBAVtsa  «ojw  . _ .10 

_,._  , . ww, * • ’.i-it ''.  --k • ft'  M * fc‘  u * P0I*T^HT1S.  &>6«h»’  »*  &<f<4U,.  Co»6  *W.«S 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MFQ,  C0<»  BalfaStK  N-  Vv::|  tmi  mwx^ie.  wortt.  «.u  rw«AO  , . w 

mf.  lac^r.  tm.  OAptUk^tW^,  . :'J  ,%w  tert/r 

«r*  jb^:i>  Biutxdjfi  f ®lwn  v ) Ipiv 
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AN  OVERLAND  TRIP 

by  way  of  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

will  never  fade  from  your  memory.  By  no  other 
route  can  you  see  such  scenery,  and  so  enjoy  yourself. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES 

THE  VAST  PRAIRIES 

THE  CLOUD-CAPPED  MOUNTAINS 
THE  GREAT  GLACIERS 

THE  AWESOME  CANONS 

Are  all  seen  from  the  car  windows.  But  stop  over  at 
BANFF,  LOUISE,  GLACIER,  &c.,  &c. 

Guides,  Stages,  Steamboats,  Hotels,  owned  and  operated  by  the 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


Send  for  copy  of  our  44  Western  Tours  n and  other  descriptive  pamphlets. 
Address  any  agent  of  the  Company  (mention  Harper’s  in  writh^f). 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 

PITTSBURG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 

VANCOUVER 

ST.JOHN,  N.  B. 


353  Broadway 

Corner  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets 
129  East  Baltimore  Street 
1229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
197  Washington  Street 
233  Main  Street 
11  Fort  Street,  W. 

228  South  Clark  Street 
GenT  Passenger  Agent  “Soo  Line  ” 
427  Fifth  Avenue 
Chronicle  Building 
1 King  Street,  East 
General  Passenger  Agent 
Traffic  Manager 
Dist.  Passenger  Agent 
Ass’t  GenT  Passenger  Agent 


E.  V.  SKINNER 
H.  McMURTRIE 
. C G . OSBURN 
THOS.  MAGUIRE 
H.  J.  COLVIN 
A.  J.  SHULMAN 
A.  E.  EDMONDS 
J.  F.  LEE 
W.  R.  CALLAWAY 
F.  W.  SALSBURY 
M.  M.  STERN 

c e.  McPherson 

CE.E.  USSHER 
ROBT.  KERR 
E.  J.  COYLE 
A.  H.  NOTMAN 
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Burnett’s  Vanilla 

CHAPTER  5 

The  k*ng  bcm  ar  the  Wfi  k 
iron.  a J M- 

i:an  VanilU  ;.#«#«  i 3 0 

rim*  a*  mail.  The  ilioti,  fatWa.n 
wu  viic  ri^Jic  m like  Th«ka  B^;n? 
Worrit  a Ik, tit  r.vo  v*ui5  ,11  few  l 

True  V iniila  Ejurje*  slu mW  be 

;:nJ  - friiiti  Tv  t&H 

M pjd  can  Vs  luila  Bea  nus*  Al  osr  V a - 
hills  Extracr;*  are  ttiatie  [r}  mining 
\u various  propjrrions  chc 

of  tli£  1 heap  ur 

'FcnT* . 'IWn/-  u*i?h  th.e  We  Vjrftfla 
ih&'ithy  5nV;r%rs^i<rg  $ie  mamr- 
. 4cTlirt‘V,  > prc#tir  .-fey  \ he 

:tfui&y  of  tht  tfxrrscr*  SuiT  tx  - 
tract*  &jrcf  urn  fit  for  t.Jrtv  burhaH 
t.wnach*  Btcrjs^,K  Vauhltn  fix- 
•irifev  k ; ioVacfo  e4;cii«^vely  Trti iff-  the 
jVieviWfi  Var/iffo  Beaiir,  aftfi 
ifcTrW  to  Vo<:n3m*.  ■‘V’;;  v‘_  TT./fyT 

Ax  kw  7 oi  the  Var.iih} 
*.ohJ  lixAvy  >Ve  triage  tiroxfl 
clutffv  .rUrhvn  ^ionictlrnti: 

,TwL:  "Rif^.n'a/m  .fteafi?.' 

are  t'v  «f*  j hew 
' ’ Sft&tr  awfou]  nifvt ores 

are-  - not  ortji  uO|>a  < a ^rkl  u?i- 

heJthyV  !?*>*’•  >C^Vf 

Sfhyl  for 0ixr  booklet. 
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Made  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar. 
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-'lijrfVtOW . LABEL 
diuj  oor 

5lrBABE-MA*K  ON 

gjgf-THE  B*CK. 


the  food 


TftACJV  -• 


Take  only  the  ggiuiine. 


Alum 


meaacers  to 


WALTER  BAKER  & CO.  Ltd., 

PORCHESTfefc , MASS. 
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